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COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 


\i n it noon sermon -2 i* if. 

Chairman Wal'-h. You may proceed now, Mr. Wcuisto'k 

TESTIMONY OF MR. EDWARD L. DOYLE—Cjutittued 

Commissioner Wkinmoi k. Arc you ready, Mr. Doyle? 

Mr. Do y li;.. Yes. 

. Commissioner Wi:i\..io< k Will you I**li t!»«• cormnion wlul were the roiuli- 
tioiLS of the coal camps of Loui-*\ ill*' 1f-t>»*ltSuperior, and Marshall, as to 
being inclosed before the strike. 

Mr. Poyix. You mean as a private piop'ity ;«• 1 •>.■**!? 

Commissioner Wkinmock Ye- 

Mr. I)o> i.k. Why, tho,\ were not tiered, a - 1 understand it. I believe m Difay- 
ette it is within the corporate limits 01 the town, Imt it has l>eeii si net' IncloHod. 

Commissioner Wiinsuh k Put before tlo strike it was not inclosed? 

Mr. IH)Vr,K. Yes. 

Commissioner Wmnsi.uk Won* ni**ii p-'g.ii'tsl to buy wliere they th'sinM 
before the strike? 

Mr. iHniK In the northern field? 

(Commissioner \\ 1 in.siock. Yes. 

Mr. Povi.ri. I think so. We had that arti»le in the agreement, the operators 
agreed in writing to iiermil the men to buy, while they had a contra* t with the 
rai ue. 

Commissioner V. havhm k. Were tin* town local.si on «.nnpnny property? 

Mr. Doyle. Nor Lafayette nor Louisville; I think not Superior; Mura I util 
may hn\e been; Krie was no< ; IhirPun, 1 believe, is. l’iisDnck, I think, is an 
independent town 

(Commissioner WusiIihk. V'eiv t ! ».» n< p> rt.nli *d a < hoekueighmun in 
those districts? 

Mr. ihniK. Ye>; where the organization -while they had a contract 

Commissioner WkinmoUy. What weie the wages paid in above camps' 

Air. Poyik. Three-ten per day for company men, (Imt is, the day workers 

Commissioner W kin stock. Yes. 

Air. Doyik. Eleven cents, I believe, jh*r fool, for nu« !une runner and helper, 
divided 5 cents for the helper, and (l tar the runner; and a tonnage price from 
84}. if I rememlM'r correctly, to Li} for nun hine-mined coal, and I lielieve 02 
to 08 jj cents for piek-mined coal per ton. 

Commissioner Wr.i\.sTo< k. Were those staiukud wages, Mr. Doyle? 

Mr. Doyle. They are what we consider the-the basic point was Dullsville, 
Colo., where they received lit)} cents jx-r ton tor macliinc mined coal; there wen* 
several mines that paid less than that. One of them was ,*{ cants, and two or 
more, anyhow' two, 5 cents less than that per ton. 

Commissioner Wj.inshhk. These, then, were the maximum wage*? 

Mr. Doyle. Am oompured with other plate* 111 Colorado, I do not know what 
the tonnage price was in the various mines; 1 don’t think there was any uni¬ 
formity about it in the southern Held; there may have lx*en; hut I fier.snuaHy 
never have worked down there. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You do not know any other Held in Colorado 
where the wages were higher than these places? 

Mr. Doyle. I had heard it said a number of times that it was higher In south¬ 
ern Colorado. They paid 55 cents for loading coal, the way it is told, that 
they paid 55 cents per top for loading coal, to- the miner, that after they hud 
paid all overhead costs and the coal on the car, that it lias cost them only 55 
cents: so you can imagine for yourself the size of the ton. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Can you tell us how many accidents they have 
had in the mines of these camps in the last 10 years? 

Mr. Doyle. No; I could not. I think that could be had from the records of 
the State mine Inspector. 
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Commissioner Weis-stock. But you have no roconl? 

Mr. Doyi.b. I have no figures put up on that. I have some figures here on 
accidents Just prior to ami since the strike, ntul also some figures pertaining to 
Injuries in the last report of the State mine inspector; hut for particular camps, 
I have nom*. 

Commissioner Wkinmock. Well, now, is it or not n fact that the strike in the 
northern purl of the State has compel led companies to build towns which are 
inclosed towns? 

Mr. Dor ik. I think not. I think that that was the procedure taken by the 
companies for tin* purpose of simply separating themselves from the men who 
were tin* residents of those towns, ns a rebuke, as a punishment to those men 
who wore citizens arid who owned property in those towns, for daring to have 
the strike. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Well, does it seem reasonable, Mr. Doyle, that 
Intelligent business men will go to a very great expense if there is no occasion 
for It? 

Mr. Dovr.K Well, that has always been our of the problems in my mind, to 
understand why the'-e men. whom I believe otherwise intelligent, should he so 
unreasonable and use such little reason in business affairs .simply because they 
were perhaps controlled by their prejudices. 

Commissioner Wi instock. T take it, then, that you want this commission 
to believe that these mine owners in the north went to a needless an<l great 
expenditure simple out of a feeling of prejudice to some? 

Mr. Doyik. Prejiid're, I think, is about the main reason Perhaps there 
is a little greed iti that, and maybe a little ignorance, hut they could have ac¬ 
complished (he same results without Inning done so. 

Commissioner Wi instock. Tell ns x\h;if opportunity would there he for greed 
to gain am thing h.v that, to go to an expense, a needless expense. 

Mr. Doyik. Ignorance of the fact that organized labor is more profitable in 
the long run Hum unorganized labor. And being so prejudiced and narrow¬ 
minded that they did »o| intend to keep up with organized labor, or permit 
It to establish Itself in this State, or let those men. if we call them that, con¬ 
trol themselves. That Is my Judgment of the matter in this matter of a 
strike—and spending lots of money, and, in fact. I believe far more money than 
all the demands of the miners e\er made against them would have amounted 
to In a number of years. For instance, Mr. Slmmwny testified before the 
legislative investigating committee that they normally employed a thousand 
men in those mines operated by their companies in the northern field, and that 
in a period of 12 months they had imported and employed—he didn’t say im¬ 
ported all of them—hut they had employed eight thousand seven hundred and 
some odd more men, changing the force nearly nine times in 12 months. I 
think it was all this waste of money, while other men who were not permitted to 
work were Idle, and are still idle. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Are we to understand that it cost them more to 
inclose these towns, n great deal more than the cost would have been if they 
hail accepted the terms of the union? 

Mr. Doyik. Not exactly the building of the fence: I don’t mean that, hut the 
expense of opposing the organization—that is. of the arming of the guards, the 
Importing of men. the building of houses, the buying of machine guns, the 
hiring of detective agencies, mid all of those things that go to fight an organiza¬ 
tion of labor. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. What n«*ed was there for the mine owners to put 
fences around the mines, to buy guns and ammunition, and to employ guards? 
What need was there to go to all those expenses? 

Mr. Doyik. I think there was no need for it. As I stated here Saturday, the 
miners are misrepresented by the public—by those who oppose them—the state¬ 
ments getting out on the theory, that they are the people who wish to destroy 
property; the statement given to the public by the owners that it is for pro¬ 
tection of property. While the facts are that these miners did not destroy the 
property, do not want to destroy property, have sense enough to know that they 
need that property, especially if they have their homes in that particular com¬ 
munity. I believe that all of that arming, etc., is as much for Intimidation 
of the strikers ns it is for anything else. I believe that the fences built around 
the company’s property was not so much to protect the property, and to keep 
the men from getting to It that might destroy it, as it was to keep the man in¬ 
side the property from getting out. 
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Commissioner Weinstock. Had there been any actual violations committed In 
that territory before the town was fenced in? 

Mr. Doyle. I think not. I am not positive; I speak more of Lafayette, hav¬ 
ing that in mind, but as testified here, I have been away from Lafayette from 
the fore part of April until sometime in August; and when I had returned this 
structure was built around the Simpson mine in Lafayette. 

Commissioner Weinstock. There had lieen no- 

Mr. Doyle (interrupting). No violations that 1 know of. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Hut there is no question hut that there had been 
no acts of violence committed in that district before the towns were fonml? 

Mr. Doyle. No: I never beard of any. I don’t recollect them. Hut T did not 
say that was not the cause, because the operators that wore there. The mine 
so fixed—Lafayette was fixed or put in great shape so far as mining methods 
go for a shutdown, or for working of work that could he done very easily by 
the less experienced men; which indicated to us all there that there was no 
doubt but what there was premeditation on the part of the companies that 
they were going to wipe out the organization in that field. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Ha\e the American miners left those particular 
camps? 

Mr. Doyle. No; there are a good many of them there yet. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You ha\e a census, have you, of the miners? 

Mr. Dovie. We have a list of members of our organization. 

Commissioner Weinmoi k. And approximately, how many members are there 
there? 

Mr. Doyle. T could give it to you from tho^e figures submitted this morning; 
I don’t know right offhand. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Approximately ? 

Mr. Doyle. I should judge perhaps 1. 200 miners in those. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, how many of those miners, approximately— 
of course, you can’t give the exact number—how many of those were natives 
and how many foreigners? 

Mr. Dovie. I don't know. The northern field has been mostly American¬ 
speaking people, or people who ha\e been here long enough to become Ameri¬ 
canized ; not a very large percentage of people who have r<*cently come to this 
country. 

Commissioner Wkinstook. That statement you gave us tills morning, Mr. 
Doyle, gives the men out on strike in the northern coal field? 

Mr. Doyle. No; that statement this morning includes striking and working 
In union mines and under union conditions- 

Commissioner Weinstock (interrupting). Hau* you any figures showing how 
many are on strike? 

Mr. Doyle. Those can be had. Wo have the actual number we are paying 
relief to, which is reported week by week; and application is made by the local 
organization to the district organization for exemption on those that are them¬ 
selves off, for other reasons, and those paying the per capita, as well as those 
who by the laws of the organization are permit toil to vote, plus iho payment 
on those that report they are working under union conditions and as having 
paid their dues. So the figures could all be given. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Can you tell us what you know about the shoot¬ 
ing of the Hecla Heights? 

Mr. Doyle. I don’t know anything about It other than what I bad on the 
telephone that night, or conversations with the district attorney. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In the first place, will you tell us where the 
Ilecla Heights is located? 

Mr. Doyle. Louisville, Colo. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In the northern part? 

Mr. Doyle. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. When did tills shooting take place? 

Mr. Doyle. I could give you the date, but I don’t want to go Into the dis¬ 
cussing of it because I am charged with conspiracy to murder in the particular 
matter. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, I will not ask you any particular questions 
that would in any way embarrass you; but you can certainly tell us the date. 

Mr. Doyle. I will try and look m.v notes over [referring to a memorandum]. 
April 27, 1914. 

Commissioner ^einstock. That was this past April? 

Mr. Doyle. Yes, sir. 
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UomrnlKxlonpr Wkinmwk. Was that before or after, Mr. Hoy)'*, that the 
fences were put nroimil these* properties? 

Mr. Dovi.k. Those fences, I nnilcrsLiml, were huilt in 1910. 

finniinissloner Whnmoci;. 1910. Now, liovv many people were killed in this 
Hecla Heights trouble? 

Mr. Poylk. I don’t know. 

Commissioner W kin. stock. You don't know? 

Mr. Poylk. No. sir. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Wore the militiamen in Louisville when tlio 
trouble startl'd in the northern coni field? 

Mr. [>oyjk. That I don’t know, cither. IH's see if I have anythin? that will 
tell me that. I think they went uf> lien*- up north on the 2Sth of April. I 
iuive a note here to that effect — ifil t 

Commissioner Wkinstock. This shooting: occurred there on the 27th? 

Mr. Coy ik. Yes. 

Commissioner Whns'iock. Tint would make it the day after the shooting’ 

Mr Mown. Yes,.sir. 

Commissioner VVmnsukk. Was there any trouble after the militia arrived? 

Mr. Pov i K. I don't remember of there being any 

Commissioner Wkinsiock. Would jour record there show? 

Mr. Povlk. No. 1 keep a dairy, when anything occurs to me and T am 
handy enough to mark it down, 1 generally do so for my own convenience; 
because 1 know conspiracies have lieen arranged that a man who is fighting 
coal operators and big powers, who is not careful to keep track of where he 
goes and if he had forgot (lie place where he had been at u certain time and a 
crime was committed, and if lie couldn't tell where he was he would certainly 
lie apt to he accused of that. And for that reason I try to keep notes, for a man 
who lias us much to do with it as I have has to: and I might he able to learn. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Ib> you know whether it was common talk among 
the strikers in the northern field that they would get the militiamen when they 
returned? 

Mr. I bn i.k. I never heard of it 

Commissioner Wkinsiock. You have heard nobody t dk along those lines? 

Mr. I bn i k. No. sir. 

Commissioner Wkinsiock. Po you know that the sinker.* in that part of the 
State say to the (tegular soldiers that they have not given up their arms and 
that they intend to use them in handling the militiamen when they return to 
the field? 

Mr. Poylk. I have neve: heard the statement 

Commissioner Wkinsiock. Never heard the statement? 

Mr, Poylk. No. 

Commissioner Wkinsiock. Do you know what the production of coal has been 
in the northern field during the strike? 

Mr. I bn i.k. I think in the northern field that the last figures l saw were about 
71 |m*i* cent of normal as compared with the same period of time for the year 
previous to the strike -to the best of my recollection. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. That i.s the best of jour knowledge and belief; 
there has been a decrease of 20 j»or cent in the production? 

Mr. Poylk. Or a failure on the part of the companies to increase it to normal 
production on account of the strike. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Do jou believe that as a result of the strike, con¬ 
ditions in the northern fields have been Ivetferod by creating the inclosed camps 
Inside of (ho stockade? . 

Mr. Poylk. That would he a question. Now, T would want a little clearer; 
that is. do you mean to ask me that while the strike was on or after the strike 
Is over as it is now and things have become settled? 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Well, take the conditions ns they existed Immedi¬ 
ately after the strike was called off—I mean, before the strike was called off? 

Mr. Poylk. Well, T think that the conditions are worse In the stockades— 
41 bull pens " we often refer to them as—than they were before the strike. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. And the strike took place when? 

Mr. Poylk. April I, 1010. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. 1010—that is about four aud a half years ago? 

Mr. Poylk. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Well, then, what has the worker In the north 
gained by virtue of the strike? 
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Mr. Doris. The north itself has not Rained hjr the strike. They hare saai- 
ficed to even up, ami the south has been the Rainer. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What has the worker in the south gained by the 
strike? 

Mr. Doyle. Well, we dhi not gain the demands we made at Trinidad, but 
there is one certain thing, and that, I think, is proved by the correspondence 
that this commission lias had Introduced before It, lietween the 0. If. & I. offi¬ 
cials here and Rockefeller and others—that the condition that obtained In Colo¬ 
rado previous to the strike will never again obtain in that field; that is, that 
the operators will have a little bit more regard how they treat the men. The 
bully policemen or mine guards will not be as vicious as they were. Tin* nfieni- 
tors have learned that the miners can and will .strike, and know that there is a 
limit to what they w ill endure of abuse and oppriwsiou put ujkui them. And 
though llie strike has been called oft, the spirit of the men will never iwrmit 
again such impositions to he heaped uikmi them an heretofore. You know the 
men will not stand what they stood lie fore. And then again the company 
knowing that the men can and will strike will put them in the attitude—at 
least If they will not do it ofwiily. In their contrail drawing to he a little more 
humane, and to treat their meu a little more decently; and the result will be 
that conditions will be better in those fields, in my opinion, llmu they have 
ever been heretofore. 

Commissioner Weinsiock. Your point, then, is your benefits, whatever they 
may be. that have been derived by the workers are indirect rather than dim*? 

Mr. Doyle. They are indirect for some reasons. If all of the publicity that 
has come out in regard to this mutter right now, if that had been brought out 
six months ago. the end of the strike woiiljl have boon called before. There is 
no doubt but that the language of the letter from Mr. Wei born to Mr. Rocke¬ 
feller and others shows that they were in a state of mind of not knowing what 
to do, and not in tomb with public opinion, and if the exposures brought out 
by that correspondente were known in the community, it would have put the 
operators in such a hole that they would have been compelled to recognize 
their deficiency, even though they were such a power. Ami 1 think that, the 
public eye is fom.-ed on the State of Colorado, and although the operators 
refused to accept the proposition of President Wilson --in spile of that the 
union official# came here and called off the strike; and the sympathy of the 
world is with the strikers, and I think tin* ojM‘iators know that, but will not 
admit it; and I believe that the grievances of the miners will receive more 
consideration, and, 1 believe, if they do not, that there is a public Dial has had 
enough of this matter and feel sure that it will have proper consideration by 
this commission appointed by President Wilson. Then, too, I do not think the 
coal companies want to go through auyihing more like this and will do some¬ 
thing to be decent to the men. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You are one of those that believes, in the last 
analysis, it is public opinion that counts? 

Mr. Doyle. I think public opinion ought to Ik* considered, and I think if the 
public could get the full facts on both sides in any controversy it would lx* 
settled before there was any strike. I think that the public is entitled to 
consideration, for that reason that our organization bogged and pleaded for a 
conference before the strike, in order to aveit a strike*—which was refused; and 
I think that if such a conference was had the strike would have been averted, 
if for no reason than for the sake of the public. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You are one, then, who is of the opinion that the 
public sentiment is the last factor that tells? 

Mr. Doyle. Yes, sir; I think it is a decided factor. 

Commissioner W kin stock. Yes - 

Mr. Doyle (interrupting). If, however, an organization of Inlwr had every¬ 
thing in its favor to win, if the public were against them, justly or not, the 
organization won hi fail. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The statement has been made, I heard it many 
times, and you have doubtless, that no lockout can succeed, no strike can suc¬ 
ceed, unless public seutlment and public opinion are behind them. 

Mr. Doyle. Well, it can not succeed perhaps in the degree it ought to, but It 
depends upon the size of the lockout and strike. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. I refer to n large strike, of course. 

Mr. Doyle. If it were a tittle, insignificant strike, it may be settled, perhaps, 
contrary to public opinion. 

Commissioner Weinstock. We are speaking of great strikes that command 
national attention. ‘ 
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Mr Dour I think strikes are usually settled hy public opinion, when they 
roach such a stage as tills one has. I think, after the strike lias been called off, 
the public are with the miners, and were before it was called, and will be more 

after calling it off. t , .. , .. .. 

('onmiissloner Wkinhtotk. Then if these strikes in the north—in the northern 
field-that have falleil and in the south were called off, would that not indicate 
that public sentiment was not behind the strike? 

Mr. HiAiK. Not necessarily. Public opinion may he based ui>on something 
that was not correct. And while it may he that it caused the end of the strike, 
at the same time it would not indicate that the principles for which the strike 
was called were not correct, or that the demands were not reasonable or right. 
It depends upon the Information the public had and what it formed opinion on. 

Commissioner Wmnsiotk. Surely. There has never been a strike in this 
connIn where the public had a better opportunity to get information on both 
hides in regard to the strike because of the many investigations that have been 
made and the great amount of publicity given to the world. 

Mr. IhniK. That is a matter that brings up the question of financial strength, 
and we have no one with the possession of vast funds like Rockefeller who can 
put a hundred million dollars aside to create entertainment and to create a 
monument for lmnself, no matter how lu* got it. We know that they have more 
naans to reach the reading public Mian the striking miners, who can only spare 
a few dollars from his monthly earnings. We can not spend the money to secure 
addresses and to hire literary men ami men of highest talent in the country 
to take charge of our publicity and put it before the country in attractive form 
whether it is true or not, and we have to fight against that. For instance, 
‘•pence reigns in the Sate of Colorado, and a strike is called regardless of the 
Justice of it ”; Hie people hear of the strike and think of the disturbed condi¬ 
tions that It caused, but do not think of the conditions that existed because 
of which the strike should be called: and then again when it comes to a 
mutter of publicity, those in the union who have to do with it are those 
who have come up through hard knocks and who have no education, and 
they have to compete against those who are schooled until they are men 
at and L , . r » years old. and perhaps old enough to be the father of the workman or 
the official of the labor union w ben they left college. We have this disadvantage, 
that they have everything in (heir favor. We may have the right of a thing, but 
we may lack the command of language to toll what we feel and know, and we 
have not the money to buy the services of tlnw to put that ill convincing 
language and circulate it before the world. 

Commissioner Wi:i\sio< k. In your testimony this morning, Mr. Doyle, your 
statement, as I now recall it. was that so far as article 4 of the proposed agree¬ 
ment between the mine owners and the mine union was concerned—that article 
which provides that the employer has to deduct from the wage of every worker 
a certain amount to he turned over to the union—your testimony, as I remember 
it. was to tin* effect that that was optional with the employer, that it was not 
imperative that lie must accept that specific specification; did I understand you 
correctly? 

Mr. Dovik. T believe. In answer to that. T stated that we have contracts and 
have had contracts with operators in the country amt even in this State that 
did not contain that clause 

Commissioner Wei\nto< ic. And I gathered further Mint it was voluntary on 
the part of the employer either to accept or reject, and that some of the employers 
preferred it. 

Mr. Hoy us. I believe T stall’d Hint after getting them into conference we en¬ 
deavored to show that it was to their advantage to have it. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Put if you fniled in satisfying them, then they 
need not neivpt It: that was the impression I got. If I am wrong, I wish you 
would please correct me. 

Mr. IHwi.e. If you were to come to me and wanted to make a deal for a cer¬ 
tain amount of grain In the field before it was cut, you would not start right 
off the roe! and say to me that you would give me a certain amount, but you 
would bogiu to dicker with me to make the host possible terms. That Is the 
way with it. We go into conference and we tell them that the check-off sys¬ 
tem is best for us, and best for them, and we ask for it for the reason that it 
it best for all concerned- 

Commissioner Wf.inktock. My reason in asking that question is to get at the 
facts. Here in this publication issued by the coal-mine managers, series 1, 
entitled “ Facts Concerning the Struggle In Colorado for Industrial Freedom,” 
im page 60, this appears [reading]: 
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“Why Conor, a no was Attukkd. 

“ COLOR \DO MINERS ARK THE REST PAID IN THE COl'NTRY, 

“‘Recognition’ of the United Mine Workers of America means, in effect, that 
every man In the mine must he a member of the union. Every mine is required 
to pay the union dues and assessments tirst out of the man’s pay. 

“In brief, ‘recognition’ of this union means submission to tills system of 
‘checking off’ union dues, tines, and assessments before any man can he paid 
the wages he has earned. 

“These assessments may he made by the union's officers at any time and for 
any purpose. For example, out of the wages of miners in other sections of the 
country than Colorado had to he ‘cheeked off’ the funds to meet the expense in¬ 
cident to stirring up the strike in Colorado.” 

Now, according to this statement there is no option on the part of Hie em¬ 
ployer, but he must submit to that proposition. 

Mr. Doyib. That is not corm-t. The operators have maintained the attitude 
they would not meet Ha* representatives of the miners’ union, because if they 
even met them at a dinner or an\ where else, or come close enough to them 
to find out they were actually human beings and stood on two foot, that would 
he a recognition of the union. Now. it came out in that pamphlet that the 
union makes collection of dues and assessments through their officers. Now, 
if that statement is correct, is the other eomvt? They can't both he cor¬ 
rect'— 

Commissioner Wltnsioik. hot us confine ourselves to the point at issue, 
and not wander olf, Mr. 1 >o\ 1<\ You heard me read this article? 

Mr. Doyi b. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Wkin, stock. Please he good enough to say whether or not that 
is a corm*t statement on the part of the operators? 

Mr. Dome. It is not correct. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. You deny the statement that the employer, when 
he enters into an agreement with the union, must deduct from the wages of 
every man in his employ a portion of their wages for that purpose and turn It 
over to the union? 

Mr. Doyle. That depends. There is recognition of different degrees. You 
may recognize the union and check off its duos, and so forth, and you may recog¬ 
nize the union and not chirk it off. You may recognize it to a certain degree. 
It is a question of degree. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Tf T, as a miner, may recognize the union and 
check it off, if I may do it, that is very different from saving I must do It, 
because “must” loav<*s no option; “must” is mandatory; “may” is optional. 
Now, I understand you to say that this statement published here Is not a cor¬ 
rect statement? 

Mr. Doyle. It Is not. 

Commissioner Weinstoik. That the employer Is not compelled to deduct; he 
may have the choice of deducting? 

Mr. Doyle. That depends upon the contract. Jf lie contracts in a conference 
and agrees to deduct, he does so. If he makes a contract that does not include 
that article, he does not deduct. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Exactly. Can you put in evidence a contract or 
mention a contract where the employer is not obligated to do that? 

Mr. Doyle. Have I not told you that the contract—that contracts formerly 
existed to that effect? 

Commissioner Wkinstock, Will you give us the name of any employer oper¬ 
ating under a contract with the union who is not compelled to deduct these 
sums from the wages of the men? 

Mr. Doyle. I think one contract of that kind exists In West Virginia now. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. I am speaking of Colorado. 

Mr. Doyle. I did not say there were any at this time in Colorado. I said that 
one formerly existed in Colorado. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. But, so far ns you know, there is no contract in 
Colorado now existing where an employer does not deduct from the wages of 
the men and turn it over the union? 

Mr. Doyle. Working under contract with the union? 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Yes. 

Mr. Doyle. None except one little place in Weld County, where the dues have 
not been deducted for months. There will he others. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I presume you have looked over this pamphlet? 
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Mr Dovir I l.in;> mvii it, lull I ci'Hi't know that I have road it. 

('omu.issloiior iVm>r.iri, Von havo road wmo of tlio imWifiitioux touo-1 by 

the emplovers? , ,, ... 

Mr l>o\ i k. iVs, sir; 1 have read some on (lie street curs us I would get time. 

Commissioner WYsn.stock. Would you want this commission to accept all the 
printed publications printed by the employers, at their face value, that have 
hi’(‘ii submit(cd to this commission? 

Mr. Dovle. 1 would want them to weigh well anything— be fair enough to 
weigh un.\ flung they may have published— ami if in their conclusions they 
thought that certain statements, or parts of .statements—I do not think they 
ought to take (hem ns a w hole—ought to Ik» believed, to do so, and if their 
<*\ idenn* was sufficient to overcome what was published, and it was seen to be 
not (rue, they ought to so consider it. 

Commissioner Wkin.stock. You (Minted out that this particular statement I 
just rend to >ou was not eorre<*t. Now. do you believe there are other state* 
incuts contained in these publications Hint are not correct and should not be 
accepted? 

Mr. Doyj.f. There are others that ate n »* eorre ■{, but without looking it over 
I can not tell >ou just wlmt they are. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Are we to underslaud, Mr. Doyle, that you take 
the ground that till of the published official statements—and, of course, you are 
not responsible for unofficial slalements—but that all of the official statements 
published by the union are correct and can he accepted at 100 per cent face 
value? 

Mr. bmiK. You must not forgot which side T am on. I am on the miners’ 
side, and for that reason l am not one of (hose “ holier than thou” people that 
believe the laboring man e.m not err. There are no doubt statements In our 
publicity matter that have been written in there that are but conclusions of the 
writer or ot the poison with whom he may have conferred about the matter, and 
1 would sn,\—t would not say that everything the mine workers published was 
absolutely correct, either grammatically or any other wny; hut there is no 
doubt but that if you will take the full volume of stuff published by the oper¬ 
ators mid the full volume of stuff published by the organization and make com¬ 
parison lei I or by loiter, paragraph by paragraph and page by page for corrobo¬ 
ration as to the truth of the stnlomonN, you will find, us compared with their 
statements, (hut ours lire true in relation of 3 to 1. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Then, summing up, I am left in this frame of 
mind b.v your st.ilen.eul: Thai we should not accept a document like this at 
too |K‘C (viit of its face value, hut even Hie mine workers may have made errors 
Jn their published statements, and that they ought to be read very carefully and 
critically likewise? 

Mr. Dome. We would all be angels if we did not make mistakes. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. I do not have the facts—1 do not have clear fn 
my mind a statement you nude this morning when I questioned you about this 
man Marlin. I think he was a militiaman. During the recess I looked up the 
testimony to refresh my memory. Let me read it to you, and see if you care 
to comment on it. This Is the testimony of Linderfelt. Linderfelt*goes on 
to say: 

•‘Laurence reported that Pvt. Martin had boon wounded—shot in the neck. 
I asked him where he was. He said they could not carry him back, but they 
had left him in a small hole, where he was safe, and had put a first-aid bandage 
on him. Along In the afternoon, late In the afternoon, when the final advance 
vim made In that direction, Pvt. Martin was found with the first-aid bandage 
tom off, his face boat in with the butts of guns, stamped In, one eye was out of 
Ids head, one of the men shoved it bark in with his fingers, his body had been 
riddled with bullets. I think it was the next day I examined the place thor¬ 
oughly myself and l found where they had stood over him with a Mannlicher 
^•millimeter rifle and fired down through his chest, and through his mouth, 
and pieces of tames and flesh were on the ground where he had lain, with the 
bullet holes. I dug up the bullets and l found they were the Mannlicher; I 
found the clip with the empty shells lying beside him.** 

Do yon care to comment on that? 

Mr. Doyle. I don't know anything more about the matter than I stated this 
morning—that I was not down there at the time. If you want me to comment 
on it, all I can say is that if the statement made in that record is true, I would 
point, ns a comparison, to the 2 women ami 11 babies that were taken out of 
the hole at Ludlow. 
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Mr. Wkinstock. Tlmt is not in answer to my question; that is side-stepping 

Chairman Wai.sii. You asked him if ho cared to comment on it 

Mr. Doyle. What comment do you want? 

Commissioner Wkinstock. The question is, whether, from jour own knowl¬ 
edge, you know whether that is a fact or not? 

Mr. Doyle. No; I don’t know. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. So far as you know it may be a f.u-l’ 

Mr. Doyle. Well, there is a good chance of it not being a fact. 1 umiei -.land 
he is dead. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. If it is a fact, is it a manly action or not? 

Mr. Doyle. Manly? Can the net of any human butcher be manly? I should 
say not It is just as horrible as the killing: of anybody under any other cir¬ 
cumstances, if he was killed or butcheml. No man lias a right to kill or 
butcher another, and no right to chop them up, as they are doing over in Mu- 
rope now. 

Commissioner Wkinmock. You deprecate that action on one side as well as 
on the other side? 

Mr. Doylk. Yes, sir; the man is a human being, and has a mother. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. I have befnn* me Mr. Doyle, a dige.-t of the hnef 
of the coal mining operators, prepared by their attorneys for the coal-mine 
operators, and among other things this statement appears- 

Mr. Doyle. What brief is that, in what ease? 

Commissioner Wkinstock. This is a digest of Ihe brief of the coal-mine 
operators, prepared by Fred Herrington, Frank 10. (Jove, J. V. Hickman, (leorge 
C. Manley, Charles Hayden, and Je-se C. Noriheutt, attorneys for the coal¬ 
mining companies. I take it that this was before the congressional committee. 

Mr. Doylk. I take if that Is what it was. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Among other things slated here in thn extract 
or digest is the following lreads|: 

“SEASONS roil OPPOSITION OK OPKUATOUS TO MINE WOillvKlls’ OKGANIZAllON. 

“(c) Unsatisfactory operation of union contracts in northern Colorado Held. 

“(ft) Unlawful character and unhearab'e conduct of miners’ orgaMiration. 

“(c) Breaking of contracts— 

“1. By striking without conference a., required by contract (Bettis case). 

“Ik By repudiation of promises (Bettis case).” 

Now, the one particular point I want to take up at this stage, Mr. Doyle, is 
the one where the charge is made that the unions are contract breakers. Will 
you give us your point of uew on that? 

Mr. Doyle. Yes, sir. I want to lirst state that with reference to the case 
referred to there, called the Bettis case, that I am thoroughly convinced that 
Mr. Bettis did not sign up a contract with the union in good faith. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Will you please tell us who Bettis was? 

Mr. Poyik. Bettis operated a mine called the Uoynl Gorge, near Canon 
City, Colo. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. He was a mine operator? 

Mr. Doylk. Vo; I guess he owned the mine. We sent out a letter which, if 
not already introduced into the record ought to he, to all operators of the State 
on August 20. 391,1, asking for a conference, and if that has not been introduced 
in evidence I shall be glad to put a copy in, and asking for a conference. At 
about 9.80 the next morning—that was sent out about noon—I got a phone 
message from Bettis. I had never met the man before in my life and never had 
any organization dealings with him, and I don’t know whether any of the 
others had. And he said that he would be very glad to sign up with union, and 
he signed up a contract on the 7th of the following month, I think it was, shortly 
after that. He broke the contract afterwards, ns we can bring men down here 
who were in charge and show it And it leaked out in a way, it was mentioned 
to u>s, that Mr. Bettis was in constant communication with Mr. Herrington, 
of the C. F. & I., just previous to the strike, and reported how the organization 
was handling men and having meetings and what they' were saying In the 
meetings, anil so forth, leading us to believe he was in the service of Herrington. 
And immediately on signing his contracts lie made statements that the union 
was responsible for the raising of coal In order to get public sentiment against 
the union. Since then, however, he has leased his mine to others, and it is 
working under union contract 
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Cmnmlvsloiicr Wkinhtwk. Will you toll ttio commission how he broke his 
coutruH? 

Mr. I>oyik. I have not the <Mails. but before the congressional committee 
that matter came up. I bellow* that I>a\o Ilohb, national organizer, handled 
that matter and could give a fair statement of it. 

Commissioner Wkinsiock. You are not familiar with the details? 

Mr. !>oyj k. .Vo. sir. 

Commissioner W kin stock. I haw in mind- 

Mr. Down (interrupting), .lust before you go off that matter of breaking con* 
tract, they iiIwuvm slate that we bleak contracts. Wo lui\e an organizer all 
over the country In the Pastern States, and you ne\er hear of it there. I have 
a letter from oifmnua, Iowa, and I will lead if into the record. I have not been 
able to look up another letter that l wanted to introduce into the record, showing 
that contracts are not violated, from the president of the operators of the asso¬ 
ciation in the State of Iowa ; but this Is the only one that 1 could find; it was 
written to the secretary' of the district. It is as follows [reads]: 


XV vm.io Covr, Co., 

11. L. WVMH.WW. ClAKHAI MXa'AGKR, 

Oltumna. /our/, Oilobcr ti, JU13. 


Mr. .John 0\Y, 

Sic. Trias, r. M. 11'. of A., JUxt. /,?, Alina t loira. 

Pk\r Sm: I am in receipt of you* inquiry of the 2d instant as to which, in 
my e\perleuee, Is the nioiv beneth hil to liie mining industry, the employment of 
union or nonunion labor. 

For nearly .'10 years I have had charge of mines where from 500 to 700 men 
were employed, and during the past Id years haw* operated under a joint agree¬ 
ment between the operators and III" United Mine Workers of America. 

While in the earlier years operations under the agreement were often accom¬ 
panied with more or levs friction, much of lids has passed away, and under later 
agreements an honest effort has been made by all parlies concerned to liw* up to 
both the letter and the spirit of eon tracts. And while the cost of production 
has increased through shortened hours and increase In day wages and price of 
mining, chargeable partly to the wry perfect organization of the miners and 
partly to the advance in the cost oi Ihing, still 1 am satisfied that whatever 
advances are due lo the former cause are more than off vet by the greater sta¬ 
bility given tin* industry by avoiding the losses which would inevitably occur 
through operating with unorganized labor, resulting in shutdowns and strikes. 

Yours, truly, 


If. L, Watekmav, Vi<r President. 


Commissioner W kins took. I low many miners did that concern employ? 

Mr. Doyik. He says he has had charge of mines where from 500 to 700 men. 
were employed. 

Commissioner Wkt\ stock. I haw* here a clipping from the Coal Age, a publi¬ 
cation Issued somewhere in the Fast, under (late of December 20, 1913, which 
contains—I will not read the whole thing, but will just take the heart out of 
It and you cun answer it. It is Issued by the Association of Bituminous Coal 
Operators of Central Pennsylvania, 301 Betz Building, and addressed to Mr. 
Patrick (jilday, president district No. 2 United Mine Workers of America, Mor- 
risdale mines. Pennsylvania. Dated Philadelphia, December 12, 1913, and it 
says (reading!: 

Dk\k Sir: Tin* exeeuthe hoard of the Association of Bituminous Coal 
Operators of Central Pennsylvania held a meeting here to-day, approved and 
directed that tin* following comma ideation he forwarded to you at once: ” 

And then it goes on through several whereases, and I will just deal with 
the one touching on broken contracts— 

“Whereas rules 12 and 13 of said agreement provide, ‘Should differences arise 
between the Operators and Mine Workers as to the meaning of the provisions 
of this agreement, or about matters not specifically mentioned in the agree¬ 
ment, there shall be no suspension of work on account of such differences, 
but an earnest effort be made to settle such differences Immediately; * ” 

Then It goes on to say further: 

“ Whereas, notwithstanding the fact that rule No. 15 provides, ‘ The right to 
hire and discharge, the management of the mine, and the direction of the 
working forces are vested exclusively in the operator,’ the United Mine 
Workers of America have absolutely disregarded this rule in that they have 
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at numerous times served notices on substantially every operator belonging 
to our association that unless all of the employees working for such operator 
should become members of the union on or before certain dates mentioned in 
said notices, that they, the Mine Workers, would close or shut down the 
Operators’ respective mines, and in many instances did close the mines for 
this reason and refused to return to work unless such nonunion employees 
were discharged. This conduct is in direct violation of your contract and 
specifically interferes with and abridges the right of the Ofvrator to hire 
and discharge, of the management of the mine, and of the direction of the 
working forces; this conduct and violation of eonlraW on part of the 
Mine Workers, as well as that mentioned in the preceding paragraph, has 
resulted in more than 100 strikes during the life of our scale agreement; and 
“Whereas notwithstanding the fact that the Operators appealed to you as 
president of the United Mine Workers* of America of district No. 2 to enforce 
and carry out your contract, and your repeated admissions that the Mine 
Workers were not lning up to their contract, but that you. indhidunlly, 
were doing all in jour power to compel performance thereof, nevertheless) 
it has been open and notorious that jour subotiieinls, organizers, and like 
employees have been continuing this line of conduct down to the present 
date.” 

Then it goes on to say: 

“71c it rewin d, then lore, That the Operators enter a vigorous protest and 
demand of Patrick OiJday, president, and 1 ho executhe hoard of the Mine 
Workers of this district an immediate cessation of the conduct hereinbefore 
recited and that they strictly enforce cm the part of the Mine Workers their 
covenants contained in said contract, and in c»vent of the failure to cense such 
conduct within the next 10 days that the president and secretary of tin* Opera¬ 
tors’ association shall call a special meeting of the members thereof for the 
purpose of considering the final dissolution of Its association on the S|M»cific 
ground that it is useless to enter into contract obligations with a body that 
steadfastly refuses to fulfill the same and which no oilicial apparently Jins power 
to enforce. 

“ Yours, truly, 


W. 11. Roberts, Secretary.” 


Can you give this commission any information on that? 

Mr. Doyle. Do you know wins her there is a district 20 check-off danse ill 
there or not? 

Commissioner Weinstock. No. 

Mr. Poyi.e. I am of the opinion, if my memory senes me right, and that is 
one good argument to show* the* absolute necessity of a check-off clause in the 
contract. For instance, those men who delate contracts—I am not maintaining 
they don’t—there arc local dotations, and die subcontracts referred to there 
could not be made in conflict with the main contract. Before they had the 
check-off system, which the operators in that field refused to give, it took the* 
very means out of the hands of the officials of the union whereby they could 
discipline their members. For instance, In Illinois, when the men refused to 
work because of a fight betw<*en the eheckweighman and the top boss, the dis¬ 
trict secretary came down and said to him, “You go to work or you will be 
fined and it will he taken out of your wages,” and as a result we went to work. 
With the check-off system we can discipline the men. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you know what was the outcome of this con¬ 
troversy? 

Mr. Doyle. There has been no strikes in our official papers that has come to 
my attention since. 1 remember something about that appearing In the Coal 
Mining Review, published by an ex-international president of ours, but there 
has nothing serious happened over it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you know whether or not the employers’ asso¬ 
ciation did call a special meeting and did or did not dissolve its association? 

Mr. Doyle. No; I do not know. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you know whether or not that association is 
to-day in existence? 

Mr. Doyle. No; I do not. I might add, In connection with that district, that 
it is practically agreed in all circles that if “Divine Right ” Baer were alive to 
make the next contract he would include the check-off system in the contract. 

Commissioner Weinstock. If who were alive? 

Mr. Doyle. “Divine Right ” Baer, George F. Baer, who said that certain men 
were born with the^divine right to take care of the interests of the workmen. 
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Commissioner Whjxvnx k. My attention is railed to a rci»rt printed by the 
authority of the Colorado Htat** Federation of Labor. This report wan pub¬ 
lished in 1914. and on page Hi of that report is the following trails): 

“ Therefor? in it resolved, That this convention call upon (Jov. Ammons to 
immediately turn over to civil authorities the so-called military prisoners, ho 
that they may be placed hi communication with their attorneys and friends. 

“The contention further demands that Gov. Ammons remove from Office 
Adjt. Oen. John C, Chase, Judge Advocate Boughfon, MaJ. Charles R Town¬ 
send, and Capt. Householder; and, further, that he abolish tin* illegal military 
commission; and 

“/fe it fnrthfr resolved, Thai if within five days Gov. Ammous falls to comply 
with tlie request* of this convention, representing all of the organis'd labor of 
Colorado, the executive board of the Colorado State Federation of Labor is 
Instructed to at once circulate petitions to recall him from olfiee; and 

‘7/c it further resolved , That this convention declare it sell in favor of a State¬ 
wide strike of every working man and woman In this State as it proti'st against, 
and to enforce a demand for the cessation of the abuses of human rights and 
liberties clt<*d tiliovo; and 

“ He it futthn resolved. That the date for the inauguration of this State¬ 
wide slrike he left in Hie ImmK of the evvuiiu* board of the Colorado State 
Federation of Labor, who are instructed io issue the call without notice of any 
kind whaleser in their Judgment the monamt for action has arrived." 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Hid (Jov. Ammons remove Hen. Chase and MaJ. 
Houghton and MaJ. Townsend and Capt. Householder? 

Mr. Doyle. Not that l know of. 1 a*i me ask a question. What is the date 
of that again? I thought jou said 11)11. 

Commissioner >\ kinmock. That is the inquiry- 

Mr. Ihm.K (Interrupting). Is the resolution dated, may I ask? My reason 
for asking is whet tier it was this last Ihsvmher's convention. If it was, it Id 
1913 That Is right, 11)11*. Now, that Is printed there in 1914, by the executive 
net of the hoard, hut it is the proceedings of the convention of lK*cem!)er, 1913, 
3d, 17, IS, 1913, held m December- 

Coumiissioncr l\i i.nmoik. Of November? 

Mr. Doyik. Deer ml km*. 

Coumiissioncr Whnstikk. Dei ember? 

Mr. I ho ik. Yes; 1913. 

Commissioner Whin stock. Just about a year ago? 

Mr. Ihoi.K. Yes. sir; I wondeied when' it came from in 1911. 

Commissioner W kin.vhk k Yc->. Well, you say these military officials were 
not removed hy Oov. Ammons? 

Mr. Doyik. No; they were not that I know of. I think they are still holding 
their positions. 

Commissioner Wmnsiock. Well, wen* petitions circulated to recall Oov. 
Ammons from office? 

Mr. Dovi.k. Nmv, T ain’t certain of that. I Know they were authorized to get 
them out, but I think they were not etrt ulated 

Commissioner Wkixmock. Was there a genera! strike railed? 

Mr. Doyle. No. 

Commissioner Wkinstoch. There was not? 

Mr. Doyi.k. No. 

Commissioner Wkjnmock. Then the resolutions provided for here were not 
<‘tirrfix! out? 

Mr. Doyijo. They pet it in the judgment of the board to do it—not to call a 
general strike. 

Commissioner Wkivsiock. Simply the date is in the judgment of the board? 
It says I reading |: 

“ He it further resolved. That this convention declares it Is in favor of a 
State-wide strike of working men and women in this State as a protest against 
and to enforce a di inand for the cessation of abuses of human rights; and 

“ Be it further resolved. That the date for the inauguration of this State-wide 
strike he left in the hands of the executive board.” 

That was the only discretion they had, was to fix the date; but the strike 
was to go. 

Mr. Doyle. Perhaps they have not fixed the date yet. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, then, evidently the entire resolution to recall 
Gov. Ammons was not carried out and the resolution to declare the State-wide 
strike has not yet been carried out? 
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Mr. Doyu:. No. 

Commissioner Weinstoik. You have touched upon or referred, Mr. Doyle, 
several times in jour testimony to the many nets—the many wrongful am! 
unlawful acts snhl to have been committed by the State militia ami by the 
mine guards and those sympatbluing with or working under the mine owner. 
I have here a letter dated Denver, Dole., April 30, HU4, or rather a copy of a 
letter addressed to the Hon. M. D. Foster, Uoiw of Representatives, Washington, 
X). 0. ■ I take it that Dr. Foster was the chairman of the congressional com¬ 
mittee that conducted the investigation in Colorado? 

Mr. Doyle. Yes. sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, this document is signed, as I recall it—I 
haven’t the last page here, hut 1 believe it was sigmnl by very many of the coal 
operators. Among other things—oh. yes; here they are-by the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Co., the Rocky Mountain Fuel Co., and so on; there are JO or more 
signatures. Among other things tins communication makes this statement 
treading 1; 

“On April 23, Lau.-on, international board member Tinted Mine Workers of 
America, and the leader of the strikers, in an interview published throughout 
the State, asserted that a war of extermination would thenceforth be conducted 
by the strikers, and Doyle, secretar> ol the V M. W. of A., by wire, in.stinoted 
the otliclaD of local unions to watch for the approach of the militia, which had 
been again ordered back into tin* field. The meaning and purpose of such lan¬ 
guage was obvious.” 

is it a fact, Mr. Do.vic, tint jou in-trmted by wire tin* officials of the local 
unions (o watch tor the approach of th * militiaV 

Mr. Den le. That would all depend upon the interpretation placed upon it. 

Commissioner Wfin.-vTock. Well, that docs not answer mj question. I put a 
straight question to you that is easily answennl. 

Mr. Doyie. Well. 

Commissioner V. linmock. Did you, by wire, instruct the officials of the local 
unions to watch for the approach ol the militia? 

Mr. Doyle. I warned the miners and their families when the militia left here 
to take all tin* women and children away from within bullet distance of the 
train so tlie^-e fellows would not !>•* able to kill any more as they had Iwvu 
killed bofote. 

Commissioner Wi- instock. Have you u <opy of that wire? 

Mr. Dome. 1 think my counsel Inis it down at the trial down there, it is 
being I iron ght up, I think., in this trial at Canon, in defense of these [>eop|e - - 

Commissioner Wj:i\sio(j; (interrupting). Was that wire sent from Denver? 

Mr. Doyle. Yes. 

Commissioner Wunsuv k. To Ludlow? 

Mr. Doyle. No; 1 don’t remember ju t v ho it vva> sent to, or the names put 
on it; but Attorney Hawkins has it. 

Conimbsiunor Wnv.snx k. I M'piw e copi-s of it were Hied in the local tide- 
graph office here? 

Mr. Doyi.k. Yes; I presume .so 

Commissioner Wlinstock. And could be procured? 

Mr. Doyle. Yes: you can got a copy from him down there. 

Commissioner W linstock. And the communication goes on to say [reading!: 

“Since that time the strikers in armed bands, varying in number from 50 to 
400, have attacks! the town of Delngua from the hills and killed three men. 
They have dynamited and burned the buildings and equipment of the Empire, 
Southwestern, and Green Canyon mines at Aguilar.” 

Mr. Doyle. I don't know unj thing about that jiersonnlly at all. 

Commissioner Wein stock. Would you accept hearsay statements as a fact In 
this ease? 

Mr. Doyle. No; the operators who nr«‘ responsible for that document have 
pictured me as a murderer, anarchist—anj thing but a decent, law-abiding 
citizen; everything « man can name; and anybody picturing me that way, 
and I, of course, not agreeing with them that 1 am such, I couldn’t very well 
agree with that part of the statements made by thorn. Pardon me, that men¬ 
tions Lawson and says he said a war of extermination would take place? 

Commissioner Wlinstock. Yes. 

Mr. Doyle. I don’t believe Board Member Lawson ever made any such state¬ 
ment. Of course, w hen he gets on the stand you can find out from him directly. 
And in connection with ail that you said about the State federation of labor and 
the resolution passed, I have a copy of the resolution that the convention passed 
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nt Ihnt win 10 convoutlon that I would like to introduce as my record and leave 
the stenographer have It. 

Commissioner Whin mock. Is ii very long? 

Mr. Doyi.k. Ves; It Is about nine pages. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Can you ghe us the substance of It? 

Mr. Doyle. Why, It Is outlining the outrages referred to iu the other reso¬ 
lution. 

Commissioner Wkinshm k. That is a list of outrages alleged to ha\e boon com¬ 
mitted by the other side? 

Mr. 1 >oyi.k. (leueral statements of things that have occurred. as giving reasons 
and the whereas why the governor could do something to prevent such; and It 
ends up h.v telling what they have done--how they let mine guards in the militia 
and held people Incommunicado; and sa.vs the.v were tr.vlng to abridge the free- 
dom of speech, and all that si till, that 1 think would be interesting; and It culls 
upon the governor, I believe, to take some net loti to stop it. At that time the 
convention made an apiwdutment with the governor, and marched up here to 
the xtufehouse and had him appear before the main body, which resultinl In 
his suggesting a committee of investigation he appointed, which was appointed, 
and whose Investigation, a verbatim copy in our olliec, from which 1 have made 
extracts, which I wish to incorporate at a later time. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Very well. You may hand that paper to the re- 
jMirter to he made a part ol the record. 

(The resolutum referred to appears among exhibits at the etui of this subject, 
under the title “ Do\le Exhibit \o :k") 

Commissioner Wkinmvm k (reading) : 

“Since that time the strikers, in nr mod hands varying in number from 50 to 
400, have attacked the town of Delngun from the hills and killed three men. 
They have dynamited and burned the buildings and equipment of the Empire, 
Southwestern, and Oreen Canyon mines at Aguilar. Thev have driven men, 
women, and children into the Empire mine and sealed tin* entrance with ex¬ 
plosives.” 

1 will stop at curj period to give you an opportunity to make comment, if 
you wish to. 

Mr. Dovir. \ have no comment on that. Am ! corns t that that is the letter 
to Foster, or a brief? 

Commissioner Wmnskw k. That is a letter to Foster, written by the various 
coal-mine owners. JContinues reading:! 

“After the declaration of a truce agreed to between the governor and Haw¬ 
kins, attorney for the l \ M. W. of A , they drove the postmaster and others away 
from Hie Nunnyside mine and took po-^esdon ot it, as well as the 1'ietuu mine.” 

Mr. Dour, l have no comment. 

Commissioner Weinstoi k (reading! : 

“They dynamited the tipple at tin* McLaughlin mine and tired many shots 
into the buildings at Maitland." 

Mr. Doyi.k, 1 don’t know anything about that. 

Commissioner Wkinstock (reading) : 

“They forcibly entered the store building at Hoekvale and carried away guns 
and ammunition.” 

Have you any knowledge of that? 

Mr. Doyik. I haven’t any knowledge of any of those things. But if it is a 
matter of record you want, why not put It all in the record? 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Well, there may he some statements here that you 
may wish to say something about. 

Mr. IHvwk. Very well. If you have the time. I have. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. L.want to afford you the opportunity- 

Mr. Doyi.k (interrupting). Well. 

Commissioner Wkinstock (reading) : 

“They attacked the buildings and dwelling houses at the Chandler mine and 
kept up a merciless tire from the hills for nearly 40 hours, killed one man, and 
finally took possession of the camp by slipping In a number of men-under a 
white flag.*’ 

Mr. Doyle. I have no comment on it. 

Commissioner Wein stock (reading) ; 

“They have burned, dynamited, and completely destroyed the McNally mine 
in Huerfano County, kept up an almost continuous fire from iutrenchments for 
50 hours upon the Waisen mine, wounded one woman, killed one and wounded 
four men, and killed a surgeon wearing Red Cross insignia while attending 
wounded soldier on field.” 
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Mr. Doyle. No comment. 

Commissioner Weinstock (reading): 

* They viciously attacked the Ileciu mine in Boulder County, killed one and 
wounded three men, and drove all employees and their families to cover for 
many hours.” 

Mr. Doyi.e. No comment. 

Commissioner Weinstock (rending): 

“They attacked the Forbes mine in Las Animas County with a force of 400 
armed men. killed se\cn miners, including four Japanese, and burned everything 
in sight, including a stable of 83 mules.” 

Mr. Doyle. No comment. 

Commissioner Whins took (rending) : 

“In the prosecution of their campaign of extermination the foregoing arc 
some of the things these men have done during the past few days with the 
tacit consent, active cooperation, and under the jK’rsonal direction and control 
of officers and paid agents of the United Mine Workers of America.” 

Mr. Doyte. No comment. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Is it true, so far ns you know as an official of the 
United Mine Workers, that Mich things were done with the tacit consent, active 
cooperation, and under the jiersonnl direction and control of officers and paid 
agents of the Mine Workers of America? 

Mr. DoYle. 1 think it is a lie of whole cloth. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You saw none of these things with your own eyes? 

Mr. Doyle. No, sir. 

Commissioner Wkinstoi k. You did not see the battle at Ludlow? 

Mr. Doyle. No. sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You tell us though that from statements made to 
you by the miners at Ludlow, you belio\e that the military were the aggressors 
in the matter—that the military were the first to fire? 

Mr. Doyle. Well. I presume you call them military, which was left there, 
which really would be- — 

Commissioner Weinstock (interrupting). National guardsmen under the di¬ 
rection—— 

Mr. Doyle (interrupting). Yes: I belie\e they were the first to lire. I don't, 
see W’hnt business they had down then* at the homes of the miners of the tent 
colony if they were not there to lire. If they had been up there working at the 
mine, probably no trouble would have happened. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You beliese Hint despite the fact that was hearsay 
and despiffc the fact that as \ou explained this morning when it came to mem¬ 
bers of the union character did not enter; that men of character and men of no 
character were permitted to join the union ; and that if statements were made to 
you bv the miners you would accept them in connection with matters of this 
kind? 

Mr. Doyle. Before answering, if >011 will give me the* permission, I would 
ask whether you are a member of the chamber of commerce? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes. 

Mr. Doyle. Would you believe a member of tiie chamber of commerce who 
told you something he had seen and heard, and his character was not examined 
before he became a member of the chamber of commerce? 

Commissioner Wkinshx k. I would have to know the man before I could 
know whether or not to believe him as a member of the chamber of commerce. 

I tell you frankly I would not believe every member of the chamber of com¬ 
merce. 

Mr. Doyle. Yery well. 

Commissioner Weinstock. 1 will also tell you with absolute frankness that I 
would not believe every member of a labor organization. 

Mr. Doyi.e. Well, neither would I. I may have to use m.v judgment. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then I misunderstood your testimony when you 
made the statement that if a man. a unionist, told you something, you would 
believe it. 

Mr. Doyle. I made a statement—in making n statement, a man who knew 
the manifold conditions*, industrial condition**, in a strike district and was a 
party to it and who had some reason to know, and I hail some reason to believe 
he ought to know from the position lie was in. certainly I would believe him. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You would believe him because he was a miner? 

Mr. Doyle. No; because I thought he was telling the truth. 

38819°—S./Doo. 415,64-1—vol 8-2 
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r.iimiiLvr.lfMT Wi 'N-TO. i:. VVI, fl u] llwu^lil h<- «;n tellins Ihp truth, jou 
said. be«<tu*c he w.is a miner 

Mr. No. I thought he "'.is telling the truth not because he wtts a 

minor but because bring a miner or being a mcminT of the union or iu a por¬ 
tion to know about tin* conditions lire! t which he worked, or about the condi¬ 
tions under winch he was striking 

(’onuiiissloner Wi i.\o<m k. exactly; au»l if in an affair like the Ludlow diffi¬ 
cult v a miner told \<>u something jou would believe him? 

Mr. IHnr.k. That would all dejiend. If the miner was telling something, and 
I thought be wa" m a position to know, I would believe him. 

. Commissioner Wkivsiock. Tlien I take it jmi want to qualify your testi- 
mom of I haie forgotum v\ I i**ther* it wn.s this Mottling or Saturday afternoon, 
where jou unole the blank'd *1 dement that where a miner told you anything 
about something von would believe it? 

Mr. Hour. I told v .mi it Ins p«>-jtiun as a miner—if he was in a position to 
know the condition. I qualbfd that hut if \oii want to Interpret it to suit 
>ourself I will not objeel. 

Commis-lnnci Wiivsio. k. r l ' * f i you iue,n io qualify that? 

Mr. l>o\u. Yes; I did. 

Commissioner Wi.jn.sioi t. 1 thought that wjs a Iwond blanket statement, 
Mr. f>o\le, and it made <|tiiti* an Mimic-non on mo, and L male a note of it at 
the lime its being a \er\ leneirkahle m, dement. 

Mr. Pot i k. Yes 

Com mis-inner Wi i;..-.io< i:. So.mehod. gi.e me a < lipping here. Mr. Hoyle-- - 

Mr. Dorn: <Ihiomipttngl. Yes. sir 

Commissioner Wiawtoih. If 1 - bended “Waller Crew's view. The attor¬ 
ney for the eni|»lo\eis’ ;iss«Kittion protests against the closed shop. Walter 
I»rew. the counsel for a joint comimhee tor a large number of open-shop organi¬ 
zations, who was present at most of the hearings before the United States 
Commission on Industrial Kelat ions, said yeMeniay that a very large |»er- 
Cent.r-v of the strikes of recent tears ba\e had tor their purpose not the lu¬ 
cre i e of wages or the deer<»-t-c of hours hut the esi -ihli-limoni of a el awl 
shop The olijwli n> to the c'n-*‘d shop, Mi. |>jew said, lies in the fact the 
workman holds his job In the power o\ the union and not by his merit.” 

Is dial corn N't? 

Mr. Horn.. Thar is not correct. The < losed-Mmp matter is necessary — l 
vi'l be as brief in that an 1 tau -iust the same us sanitation is necessary in 
a community to keep health. \nd in older to keep conditions proper and 
properly protect the men. the nutter of men holding their jobs merely by mem¬ 
bership tn the union, instead of hv their ability to do cm tain work, or to per¬ 
form certain work, is not correct. As to the matter of efficiency, there has 
been so much said, but if von want a M itement on that subject I will he glad 
to make one If not, l will he glad jo lei it rest because jou will agree with 
me. anjhow. 

Commissioner Wh\md u 1 understand. Mr. I Vole, that \ mi take the posi¬ 
tion that men a*e not: that is, neidittous are not est.ddished whereby men 
hold their Jobs simply lrvaiw‘ of their union atRliathm, regardless of merit? 

Mr. Hoyik Oh, no. I hold that they do not hold their jobs, as f understood 
lb.it clipping to sav, simplj because thev are members of the organization. 

Coinmissmucr Wkinmoi k. Ves; that is wit.it the clipping said, that they 
held their jobs becam- * they h:ippeii<»d to he member.- of the association and not 
because of merit. 

Mr. Dom.i,. That is not correct, except where a man is fired for an unjust 
cause and the arbitration court- pro\ ided for in the agreement are appealed 
to and a decision rendcnsl iu fisor of the man—if lie was fired because of 
personal prejudice or something of that kind or because he (lid not belong to 
the right church or did not vote right or something of that kind, why, then, 
nuluraHt. he would be defended by that organization; and we consider it a 
blessing that his rights would lie protected, because he would be too weak to 
light the cmployeis himself and protect his rights in that respect. 

Commissioner Wein stock. You believe, then, that under the union conditions 
an employer has the right to exercise the right of dismissing a man who is 
Inefficient ? 

Mr. Iv>vi e. Yes, If th * man can not perform the work, he certainly has 
that right. 

Oommissioiier Wkinsuk k. For my infonnation, Mr. Hoyle, will you be good 
enough to tell me whether in the State of Colorado you have the initiative? 
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Mr. Doyle. Yes, sir: we have ilie initiative ami referendum. 

Commissioner Wmsmu'k, AiM you have the referendum? 

Mr. Doyi.e. Yes,-sir. 

Commissioner Weiksiock. And you have the mall? 

Mr. Dovt.E, Yes. 

Commissioner Wki.nstih k. Now, charges have Iwn made at various tones 
before this commission nad m other direcltons that the mining laws of Colorado 
were not enforced. Is that correct, Mr. lhiyle? 

Mr. Doyi.e. Yes: that is one of the comidnints—tihoul the laws that tttuvt the 
miners—as I testified to Saturday. . . 

Commissioner Weinsiock. Now, if the moling laws were not enforced, and 
■with the ilower at the command of the wage earners, who naturally largely out¬ 
number the einplmers in the State, why did not tin* union institute prosecutions? 

Mr. Dovut. Perhaps for the same reason that though the l>ooplo are at Itiierty 
to v ,; t) .—the Citizens in this country—tliey do net always elect tin* rigid man 
to public otlice. Many other factors enter into a tiling of that hind. We hail tin 
eight-hour law passed here, and those interested in tuning it defeated secured 
petitions to lime it referred and thus prevented it from becoming a law for 
two rears, until it came up til the next election Irt the meantime some Interests 
initiated another eight-hour law contrary to this cite- really a fake eight-hour 
law— and had both ti]Min the ballot, one by being referred, and one by being in¬ 
itialed for the next election. As a mult both carried, lint tile real eight-hour 
law as passed bv I lie legislature, as 1 understand it. was decided by the supreme 
eottri. utHin request of the legislature, dial it was the one Unit should lake 
precedence over ttic* other; and you can rcadilv six- tin* fairness where anybody 
could pay 10 cents a signature, or something, lo people who misrepresented the 

facts, in'prosondng the .. and bad the petition to refer signed hy telling 

them it was a jielilion for an eu'ld-hour law. for instance, or a petition U> get 
cue, and then tried to tonfuse the voters into voting for what they believed they 
were voting for. 

Commissioner Whns-ioik. Are there any nr-i.iinex on record, Mr. li-iyte, 
w here I lie unions have instil tiled pron-eiit Ions for failure on the part of till* mine 
owners to tarry mil the mandates el the mining laws'; 

Mr. Devil. No: Hie union, ns such, can not sue. 

Commissioner Wi ptwm it. Can not ml fmtiveliiai member of (lie union bring 


suit V 

Mr. lioYiE. Oh. yes. 

Commissioner Wi.ixskkk. Or prefer charge-.? 

Mr. Doyi.e. Oh, yes. 

Commissioner Wiinsjock lias that boon done :t< any time? 

Mr. Doyie. I know ot no Individual that has brought charges because of 
that. We have fought In a number of ways to try to gel tin* rigid legisla¬ 
tion passed, and have used all our inlllienoe. but Hie pressure brought by 
tlie coal companies, for instance, in opposition lo any legislation alTis titig litem 
slams Hint the voters are pretty well dictated to in the cold-mining eam|N 
Now, here I would like to quote, if you will, from (lie alistraet of the voles etc,I 
at the primary election held on ihe - r *flt day of November, A. D. P.I12. This i- 
a document gotten out by the secretary of state. Janies if. Pearee, in Mild, and it 
g(K*s on to show here that for tin* fake eight-hour law that I referred to that 
was Initiated Hie vote in Huerfano County for tin* fake eight-hoar law was 605 
as against 1,268. and the vote in Fremont County l.-'idl as against 2.105. And 
on the house hill that luut been refertvd by petition, (lie vote favoring that 
shows that in Doublet- County in favor of it there were 2.587 to .1,511 againsl 
it : while in the same county in favor of it there were 2.011 votes and 2.050 votes 
against if. And in llnertano County for the genuine eight-hour law there were 
cast only 081 voles for that law and 1,150 votes against It. While the fake law 
received 070 votes in Las Animas County anil 1.270 votes against it, I here was 
cast 1.058 votes for the genuine law and 1,201 against the genuine eight-hour 
law. It shows it lias been manipulated, 't ake it for the genuine eight-hour law 
ill Pueblo, where the C. F. & I. has- its steel plant: there was 4,522 for the genuine 
law as compared with 1,804 against It; and then the fake eight-hour law re¬ 
ceived 422 votes in favor of it—for tin* passage of the fake eight-hour law- - 
apt! against the fake eight-hour law only 2,622 votes. Now, surely those men 
would not intentionally g" out and deliberately, after studying (lie proposition, 
go und vote against the* eight-hour law, which was to a fleet themselves. 

Commissioner Wti.xsrocK. Wily, that Is entirely possible, Mr. Doyle. In the 
State of Caiifornitj we had a universal eight-hour law up before the [teople at 
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tlio ln<t election, with tin' wage onrnors in n great majority, and that law was 
anmM'd under, and yet theoretically It was tu the interest of the 
\olers to \ote in favor of (lie eigiit-lavur hivv. 

Mr. |a,ut:. Hut vou must remember that was a universal eight-hour law, was 
it not? 

< 'ollllllhsUHUT W'hlVVIOCK. YcS. 

Mr. iMih. Pul you mu-t remember tin* different interests. For instance, 
the farmer who owns a particular iarin or something of that kind naturally 
would \ole against that, lint these ret or ms must come in such shape that they 
will not lighten the general mass of people. The eight-hour law has operated 
Miceessfulh elsowlien*. Ami. Ilu*n, there would he- 

Commissioner \\ kinstoi k (interrupting). While it is to he admitted that your 
point Is correct that the farmer is not going to \ote in favor of a universal eight- 
hour law, yet there are many more farm hands than there are farmers, and 
lienee it would he in the Interest of farm laborers to vote in favor of that 
eight-hour law. Yet it was defeated, seriously defend'd. 

Mr. Dm i k. How long must a man he in your Slate before he votes? 

Commissioner Wmnsiock. I could not answer that oflhand. 

Mr. Doyi.k. If there Is a year requirement, are all larm hands, or are half 
tin* farm hands, in tin* same place so they may vote? 

Commissioner W kinstoi k. 1 could not answer that, Mr. Hoyle. 

Mr. Doyi.k. I think that would enter into it. 

Commissioner Wkinsiock. That might--probably would. The mine owners 
claim, through documents that have been presented to this commission, and 
which [ ha\c not at Imml at this moment, that the average wage of a miner 
is $4 a day in their mines. From your knowledge of the facts is that correct, 
Mr. Doyle? 

Mr. Hoyik. In northern Colorado before the strike the average was from 
$ ISO to about $5i;o or $5.xo per year. 

Commissioner Wkinsiock. And how about the southern part of the State? 

Mr Dom k. The soul hern part of the Stall' was a little 1 letter, owing to the 
fuel of liming a little better grade of coal; but how much better I have not the 
figui es. 

Commissioner W’ kinstoi k. What was tin* n\orage earnings of the average 
miner, so far as you know, pm* year? 

Mr. Hoyik. About 5)51.75 n day, 1 think, taking it the year through. 

Commissioner W kin.stock. That is, the d<•») working days of the year? 

Mr. Doyi.k. Yes. 

Commissioner W kinstoi k. That would he about $513 a year? 

Mr. Doyi.k. I think it was $1.71. 

Commissioner Wkinstoik. For the purpose of the record, I shall read into it 
an abstract from the same digest train which I have been quoting of the proof 
of the coal-mining operators, submitted, 1 take it, to the congressional investi¬ 
gating committee, as (<> alleged atrocities said to have been committed by the 
strikers, and you can, at your option, comment or not, as you choose. 

Mr. Domk. Well [ might jiDt as well state in the tirst place that there is no 
use of making any comment on them; and if you just want it as a matter of 
record, you may just as well hand it in, because we have got only another 
hour In'fore adjournment, and 1 have got a lot of matters here I would like to 
introduce. 

Commissioner Wi instock. Well, I would rather read it over, for my own 
information. 1 have not had time to analyze it or go over it. 

Mr. Hoyik. Well, go ahead. 

Commissioner W kin stock. This reads: 

“ September 23. Coal strike formally declared. 

“ September 24. Marshal Robert Lee, of Segundo. murdered by strikers. 
House of miner at Aguilar blown up by dynamite. 

" September 25. Strikers hold up Hastings hack at Ludlow. 

“ September 2d. Strikers again hold up Hastings hack at Ludlow. 

“ September 20. William Smith, stable boss at Tabasco, beaten by strikers. 

“ September 20. Attack on Oakview mine and large number of shots fired 
Into buildings. 

“October 3. Powder house at Primrose mine blown up by dynamite. 

“ October 0. Strikers at Ludlow attack two Greeks, Erik Karis taken prisoner. 

“ October 7. Automobile of deputy sheriffs and others fired on by strikers on 
highway between Ludlow and Hastings, 

“ October 7. Automobile of John Parrish fired on by strikers. 
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“ October 7. Dr. Curry, while traveling on highway near Ludlow, fired on by 
strikers. 

“ October 7. John Sherman, merchant, fired on by strikers while traveling on 
highway in automobile. 

“ October 8. Strikers fire upon Colorado & Southern train near Ludlow. 

“October 0. Mack Powell killed by strikers in battle at Ludlow. 

“ October 13. Two Delagua women taken prisoners by strikers at Ludlow. 

“October 14. Marshal It. K. Corey, of Segundo, beaten by strikers. 

“ October 17. Forbes mine fired on by strikers. 

“October 25. Battle at Ludlow; Deputy Sheriff John Ninimo killed. 

“ October 2(». Battle in Berwind Canyon ; Deputy Sheriff Tom Whitney, killed. 

“ October 28. Deputy coroner ami deputy district attorney fired on by striker* 
near Ludlow. 

“October 28. Two children of Mrs. Frank Wootton, one 8 and the other 5, 
shot by strikers in Berwind. 

“October 28. Angus Alexander killed near Hastings by strikers. 

“October 29. State militia arrived in strike district. 

“ November 8. Armijo miner shot and killed by strikers at Aguilar. 

“November 8. Luke Terry, W. H. Whitten, II. F. Bryan, and B. G. Adams 
ambushed and killed near La Vet a. 

“ November 8. H. II. Smith, mine clerk at the Santa Fe mine, assaulted and 
beaten by strikers. 

“April 10. Troops began leaving Trinidad district, and on the 18th of that 
month practically all of the troops left save a few guards stationed at Ludlow. 

“April 20. Battle between strikers and militia at Ludlow. 

“April 22. Empire mine burned; three mine guards killed by strikers In 
battle; strikers fire on Hastings and Delagua. Skirmish between militia and 
strikers In Black Hills. Southwestern mining camp captured by strikers. 

“April 25. Truce was declared between the striking miners and the militia. 

“April 25. While truce was still in force (’handler mining camp captured, 
buildings looted, and one man killed and one wounded. 

“April 28 . Lynn depot robbed of ammunition. Battle at Royal mine. Prim¬ 
rose ami Rugby camps fired upon by strikers. Thirty people entombed In Em¬ 
pire mine. 

“April 28. McNally mine captured; one man killed and a woman wounded. 

“April 29. Strikers attack and capture Forbes mine, kill nine employees and 
burn buildings. 

“April 29. Maj. Lester shot and killed near McNally mine In Huerfano County. 
(The officer mentioned was wearing a Bed Cross badge at the time he was 
shot.) ” 

Commissioner Weinstock. I take it you do not care to make any comments? 

Mr. Doyle. No. 

Commissioner Wet*stock. Has Mr. Grant returned with any of the communi¬ 
cations and documents from your office, Mr. Doyle? 

Mr. Doyle. I left him there with the stenographer and my assistant, going 
over them when I caught the car to come here at a quarter of 2. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You brought none of the records with you? 

Mr. Doyle. No; I loft him, as I understood he was to attend to them. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Mr. Grant lias not yet reported? 

Chairman Walsh. He has not reported to me. 

Mr. Dower, will you please ascertain whether or not Mr. Grant has returned 
from the office of the United Mine Workers? 

Commissioner Weinstock. What was the policy, Mr. Doyle, of the United 
Mine Workers, ns to the arming of those members at the beginning of the pres¬ 
ent strike? Was violence foreseen by officers of that union, Mr. Doyle? 

Mr. Doyle. I do not desire to comment on that, giving the reasons given this 
morning, on advice of counsel. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you desire to comment on this question: 
“When did the officers of the United Mine Workers first decide to buy arms 
and ammunition for the men?” 

Mr. Doyle. That Is the same ns the first. 

Commissioner Weinstock. “ When were the officers of the union first— 
when did the officers of the union first permit the strikers to carry arms? ” 

Mr. Doyle. That is the same as the first. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That Is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Lennon has some questions ho desires to 

ask. 
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C'ommlssiom'r WmsTocK. AW haw tlif .Ii.'Uiiwmts, Mr. AVaKh. 

(Chairman AVusii. Did w>u u.int t» oxamim- -*(> tliroush those documents 

"conimi.-siiiiii'r \Viin,o»k. Ii will If all riRlil for you to proceed. We can 

look over lhe*>e. . , . . . . 

CmiimisMoner Lennon. What is the jurisdiction as to membership claimed 
In the Cnited Mine WorkersV What does it embrace? 

Mr. I i k. Vou mean in the declared principles of the organization? 

Commissioner Lennon. I mean what workmen d*H*s it embrace. 

Mr. I)o\ i.k. Lvoryone in and around the mine. 

Commissioner Li-nnon. That would be miners and all the mechanics and 
hel|*?rs that have to do with the production of cmd? 

Mr. 1 )ovi k. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Has the United Mine Winkers any voire, or anything 
to do with the employment of any o*' these people that are eligible to member¬ 
ship In their organization? 

Mr. Pot i.k. In their employmeat? 

Commissioner Li a.non. Jhae anyihnig i* do with their original employ¬ 
ment? 

Mr. Pm ik. Absolutely not. 

Commissioner Lknnon. They .«;<• e> iployd by th** (>;»•*?•. itor*>? 

Mr. I )o> i.k. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lknnon. Then who is it that pas^*** upon the matter of eligi¬ 
bility of miners to membership m your organization, the miners or the op¬ 
erators? 

Mr. Pm i k. The coal operators choose ail our mmuhers. 

Commissioner Lennon. Am! you have no alternative ev'cpi t> take such as 
are hired by the operators? 

Mr. I)oy i.k. Absolutely not 

Commissioner Lennon. P>; hr.,* l»e.*-i a-'••• m;.* 1 rt lie mining business 
praelleally all your life? 

Mr. Poyi.k. Yes. 


upon the mutter of eligi- 


Commlssiotier Pianos. .Now, this die *h off s\ -aem I want to a.sk you one or 
tv\o qiiosiiiins ns to the cheek oil .system, llow old an institution is that in 
the mining industry --for instance, hospital fees, rent, groivnes, buying in 
company stores, and other matters wherever the mMicr* have given authority 
to do so, and where they have not given authority' to do so what has been the 


custom in the mining industry? 

Mr. Pom.k. The custom oi the operators t-> u-" the check-off system for 
their own benefit lias been longer in the mining business, so long before T was 
born that 1 don't know when it happened. They used it when f was u lad in 
Spring Valley. They had the cheek off for every tiling, rents and water and 


company store- 

Commissioner I.ivnov Pni they cheek olT for the hospital fee? Let US be 
specific. 

Mr. Poyik. Yes; in dilYeietil mining camps, hospital fees, for store, company 
store, powder, oil, grocenes—there was another one I had in mind. 
Commissioner Lennon. Well, rents? 


Mr. Poyi.k. Yes: rent, fuel, and water in some places. 

Commissioner Lknnon. In the matter of check oil' for dues or assessments or 
initiation fees, do yon require that in the contract without th» consent of the 
individual whose dues are dusked off ami paid to you? 

Air. Poyi.k. The individual signs an order agreeing to that, for the protection 
of the coal company, when he bmimes employed by that particular mine. 

Commissioner Lknnon. Is the miner or the lack of the eheckwelghumn for 
the miners in the coal Industry, largely the cau>e of industrial unrest among 
the miners? 


Mr. Poyij-. Yes, sir. Oh, yes. Where there is no union there is usually no 
checkweighmun ami the man must take whatever is given to him or else leave 
the camp. 

Commissioner Lknnon. In the districts where no union prevails, or In the 
mines where no i nioti prevails, does the checkweighman prevail to any extent? 
Are there checkweighmen where there are no organizations of the miners? 

Mr. Poyi.k. No. No check weigh men unless there is a union; first, because 
the man who would dare to take a Job as checkweighiuau would be soon losing 
bis job, by reason of the men who would contribute to his pay being weeded out. 
There would he no wages for him, ami he could not, of course, get a Job agaiu 
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with the company, ami the men who pay his wades, who pay for the check- 
weighman, would soon he weeded out. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, can you suggest any way that it would he pos- 
Bible to elect a eheckweighmtiii and maintain I lie cheek Welshman satisfactory !•> 
the miners if they are not organized? 

Mr. Doyle. I don’t know of u melliod sate the union of the miners. 

Commissioner Lennon. There has been more or less charge made ns to the 
breaking of contracts by tiie miners. Those contracts are made covering 
districts, are they not V 

Air. Doyle. Districts or group district*. 

('oiiimissioner Lennon. Do >011 know of any contrails haring been broken by 
the United Mine Workers covering a district where they have a district 
contract? 

Mr. Doyle. No, sir; I do not. I ne\er heard of one 

Commissioner Lennox. Tie* complaints, it liiere are any rest upon some local 
union or part of local union, or something of that kind? 

Air. Doyle. The individual or group of individuals. Oh, once in awhile a 
local makes a break, but very seldom, esiiccialiy where in a held that is organ¬ 
ized any length of time. 

Commissioner I.lwhn. Do yon hapiR-n to know anything about the action oi 
(lie executive board of the Illinois district in two or three eases tilut Iiapismed 
in ihe Danville district where local miners broke their contrails? 

Mr. Doyle. No; I only know that there was a number of eases, but as lo 
wind the merits were or what action was taken l am not aware oi it. 

Commissioner Lennon. lit these mailers of violence that have been read to 
you, presented to you to-day, will you state whether or not the oliieers oi the 
United Mute Workers in Colorado ever authorized any acts of violence? 

Mr. Do\ i.K. They have never authorized any net of violence, and they have 
always counseled inemliers to live within the law and to conduct themselves in 
a lawful, peaceful manner. 

Commissioner Lennon. Thai is til! I want to ask. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Italian) would like to ask some ipiesliims. 

Commissioner Ballard. 1 understood you to say just now, in answer to a 
question of Commissioner Lennon, that (he coal operators choose al! of your 
inemliers? 

Mr. Doyle. They employ the men amt then we take them in as members. 

Commissioner it.vi.i vim. Do the coal operators also choose your oliieers? 

Mr. Doyle. No; not unless (hey should have a secret spy system, in some 
particular locals Haw talked lo them as to who should In* boosted for these 
offices and manage to elect them in some way. I think that might happen. 

Commissioner ISallaho. Did you ever hear of a secret spy system Heeling 
your officers? 

Air. Doyle. I have seen instructions some time hack, I don't know just wltere, 
telling them to instruct them to use their influemv among the rank and tile to 
see that certain people, a certain chartirer of people, are elected oil committees. 

Commissioner Ballard. You don’t think the operators, through their secret 
spy system, elected the union officers that conducted the past strike, do you? 

Mr. Doyle, ll don't look very much like they had ; they did not in my election. 

Commissioner Ballard, Commissioner Weinstock read to you a resolution 
about a State-wide strike. I didn't uiidersland you quite. Did you mean that 
that strike was authorized by the unions, to lie pul into effect only when cer¬ 
tain officers should be instructed to tlo it ? 

Mr. Doyle. In this .State federation of ialsir; yes. 

Commissioner Ballard. They authorized the strike? 

Mr. Doyle. They favored such a strike, but left the setting of the date in the 
hands of the executive committee. 

Commissioner Ballard. A State-wide strike would he a strike of all the mem¬ 
bers of the industries of the Stale in which tin- coal industry was coiieernod, too l 

Air. Doyle. I understand so; that the State-wide strike is State wide. 

Commissioner Ballard. Every industry in the State would go out on strike? 

Air. Doyle. Yes. 

Commissioner Ballard. Do many of those Industrie* have contracts? 

Mr. Doyle. Specitic time contracts, I take it. 

Commissioner Ballard. And would a strike break those time contracts? 

Air. Doyie. No doubt would, tf a strike was had. 

Commissioner Ballard. Well authorized. You just said they favored a 
strike, and then they favored the breaking of time contracts, by that? 
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Mr. Doyle. No. In ouch of the contracts or industries, according to whether 
craft organization or industrial organization makes its own contracts with its 
own employer or group of employers. 

Commissioner Kai.lakd. Yes. . . . 

Mr. Doyle. And the matter of a Colorado State Federation of Labor, any 
parent body which a labor organization will he a/Hliuted with, if they declare in 
favor of a strike, can not force upon Unit organization a strike without action 
on the part of that organization. That is so with the State federation of labor. 

Commissioner JIallaui). Then, am I to understand if the State federation 
* booses to order a general strike, a State-wide strike, that some organizations 
will obey and some will not, just as they choose to do? 

Mr. Doyle. Well, they could do so. That would all depend upon the circum¬ 
stances surrounding them, and each organization would have to be consulted 
about that matter of the strike In the industry Itself. That is my under¬ 
standing. 

Commissioner Uai.i.ahd. The question of whither they had a time contract 
might or might not intluence their decision? 

Mr. Doyi.k. That, no doubt, would he considered. 

Commissioner Uailuid. I do not want to intereferc with Commissioner Wein- 
stoek, Mr. Chairman, if he lms any more questions. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I have one. I understood you to say—perhaps 
this morning or perhaps on Saturday. I believe it was on Saturday—that a 
number of laws had been passinl by the legislature in recent years, such laws ns 
the eight-hour law, the checkweighman law, perhaps the cash pay law', and 
that the operators should make no distinction or prevent union men getting 
work, and a great many laws of that kind have been passed by the legislature 
in recent years. Were those laws desired by the operators or desired by the 
miners? 

Mr. Doyle. It is e\ blent that they were not desired by the operators, or 
they would have been lived up to. 

Commissioner Weinstock. They were not desired by the operators? 

Mr. Doyle. I don’t think so. 

Commissioner Weinstock. They were desired by the miners and presented 
to Hit* legislature in such a way that the legislature passed them in tlie interest 
of the miners? 

Mr. Doyle. I would say that, when I say operators, I mean generally speak¬ 
ing, of course. There may be individual operators that would he in favor of 
laws; no doubt there are some who would he in favor of everything that was 
right if they didn’t ha\e certain strings on them. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I mean at the moment these laws favored by the 
miners themselves. 

Mr. Doyle. I don’t think there Is any miner hut who would rather work 8 
hours ii day than 11!. and who would not rather get paid twice u month than 
once, or any of the other tilings that have been proposed. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then you do say, I understand it, that these laws 
were passed by the legislature and they wore satisfactory and they were largely 
in the interest of the miner? 

Mr. Doyle. I don’t know whether they were or not. but they were passed, 
and conditions would have been better, though, had they been properly lived 
up to, I am satisfied. 

Commissioner Wetnstock. Then the legislature did pass those laws, and they 
were more or less satisfactory to the miners. Now, what I was trying to get at 
was this; That the miners had enough Intluence with the legislature, all the 
various legislatures in the past few years, or that such legislators w T ere elected 
in the Static, ns would pass laws more or less at least favorable to the miners; 
that is what I want to get at. 

Mr. Doyle. I can see your point all right I could see what you were 
driving at. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The point is the miners have influence enough in 
politics to get legislatures who will pass laws more or less favorable to the 
miners? 

Mr. Doyle. No; I don’t think it was so much the Influence of the mtoers. 
I think it is a good deal because they would think, oh, they will pass anyhow, 
and they will live on paper. They would say, if a man belonged to the 
organisation in southern Colorado, If he had gone down there before the 
strike, if he would say I am a member of the union, I am going to be a member 
of the union, the C. F. & I, would say they have no objection to organization, 
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“•We don’t care whether you are a member or not, that is none of our business.'' 
But you would find water in your place the next morning or be moved to one 
that did have water in it, or you wouldn't get timber or your rails wouldn’t be 
delivered, or something else, and you would finally pick up your bucket and go 
home. The individuals really have no protection. I think flint tile laws them¬ 
selves were perhaps passed in a great many of them—we have the laws, but 
when a man comes and gets in the attitude " I am holier than thou,” he will 
find a difference In them. 

(Here a short consultation among the commissioners occurred.) 

Commissioner Weinstock. You made the statement. Mr. Doyle, a little while 
ago that things were made so unprofitable and uncomfortable for a union man 
that he very soon took his bucket and walked out? 

Mr. Doyle. Yes. sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. But the testimony lias boon submitted to tills 
commission that at the time of the strike there were 12 per cent of the men who 
were unionized. 

Mr. Doyle. 1)o you know why? 

Commissioner Weinstock. No; I don’t. 

Mr. Doyle. Of course, they were unionized secretly and the company couldn’t 
find them out. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How did the company find out there were 12 
per cent? 

Mr. Doyle. That Is their guess; they guessed at it. But they claim that 
their men didn't want the union, but they struck just (lie same. 

Then they made the excuse lifter they struck that they struck because of 
intimidation. They said to the governor that if he would give them troops 
they would agree to go to work. They got the troops, hut didn't go hack to 
work. It Is only a guess on their part that there was 12 per cent, because 
if they found 1 per cent or one-half per cent it wouldn’t lie but u short time 
until they would have gotten rid of them—unless it might be, 1 will say, the 
Itoeky Mountain Fuel Co.—I think there were some men working in some 
of their mines In Fremont County who were not discharged. I want to say 
that to their credit. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Mr. Grant, our representative, reports that your 
secretary has turned over to him a large volume of correspondence, and that 
he has not luid time to go though and pick out of it such correspondence ns is 
likely to lie of Interest to ns. But he has handed me here the report of receipts 
of disbursements, under date of October 1. 1914, financial report of the secre¬ 
tary-treasurer of district In, l'. M. W. of A„ from August 26, 1913, to March 31, 
1914. inclusive. Now. I take it, Mr. Doyle, that you have vouchers for every 
lientiy that was expended, have you nol ? 

Mr. Doyle. No doubt about that. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You pay out no money unless you get a receipt? 

Mr. Doyle. They are all audited, and 1 have receipts. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The records show Jusl how that money was used? 

Mr. Doyle. Everything is accounted for. 

Commissioner Weinstock.. But we haven’t got those details here; we have 
only got those totals. 

Mr. Doyle. Exactly. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, according to this report, there were total 
receipts for the southern district from August 20, 1913, to March 31, 1914, 
Inclusive, of .$835,285.65; and the total disbursements were $831,785.65; balance 
on hand, $3,500. Will you please give us how much of tills disbursement was 
for arms and ammunition? 

Mr. Doyle. The record will speak for itself upon that. That would naturally 
come under the matter I am talking about, advice of counsel, and I don't want 
to say anything that would In any way be distorted. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In other words, you decline to answer that ques¬ 
tion? 

Mr. Doyle. Yes. I think other witnesses can testify to it who are not 
under indictment. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are you the only official under Indictment? 

Mr. Doyle. No. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Who are the others under indictment? 

Mr. Doyle. John P. White, William Green, Frank .T. Hayes, Edgar Wallace, 
John R. Lawson, Thomas Stott, myself, William Diamond, and David Bobb, 
and a number of others that I do not recall. 
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Commissioner Whavickk. TIuU intitules really all the officials here, does 

** Mr! Doyu. No. Pre^nient McLennan is not, that I know of. 

Commissioner Wki.nshhk. Do you care to answer this question: Were any 
lump sums |Miid out to any employees or any officials ot your union, with dis- 
creliou on their part to spend without being obliged to render vouchers? 

Mr. Dm i*. I do not care to make any statement in that connection on that 
matter. Hut if alter this is through, and these other matters are over with, 
counsel advise me that I can answer, and if the commission will send me 
a list of questions, or send some person to examine me, I will gladly gne what¬ 
ever information [ ran. 

Commissioner Wh\ sio< k. At this time, then, you decline to answer the 
question as (o whether lump sums wen i paid out to officials or to employees 
to he used as in their diseiclion was divined best? 

Mr. Domi. I want to testify to everything; l shall be very glad to do so. 
lint that is niv advne lnun coinw), and he K very good counsel, and I do not 
think I wmtld he doing right l»v lit in it I was to break faith, and I would per- 
hiip- lie putting mote bunions ott him: T don't waul to do anything that could 
he distorted, and for that reason I don’t think I should violate his confidence. 

I wish to s-i\ to \,mi l want to give to the commission everything there is, and 
] will he glad at any later date If he will give me pormUsion to do so. 
rommissioiier Wmnsiock. That is all. 

Mr. Dovik Do not allow those matters (.» gel out publicly, please. 
Commissioner ItvuARn. I want to a.-k one or two questions tollowing Com¬ 
missioner We ins lock. 

Do vou believe in the right of private ownership of property? 

Mr. Dov t k. Well, I believe in tin* right of private ownership of properly in 
somewhat modified form. I am a single taxer, and 3 ,ou know wh.it l believe 
so far as taxes are concerned. Hut I believe in tin.* government ownership of 
public utilities; tor instance, the street ears being owned by the city, and the 
water plant, elcctr - 1 light, and tilings such as that; when they become a public 
utility, they should be owned and operated by the public. I think these inter¬ 
state matters ought to he owned by the (.’overnnmt the railroads, for instance. 

I believe that telegraph lines and telephone lines, when interstate, should be 
owned by the Government. 1 know you will say that private enterprise could 
liot compete with them If they wished to do so. I believe the smeessful opera¬ 
tion 011 the part of the Government would la* possible and there would be no 
desire on the part of private parties to operate it. 

Commissioner Hyllauo. Do you include (lovernment ownership of mines and 
all of that? 

Mr. Doyiu Yes. Mines ought to be under Government ownership, but I am 
not prepared to say whether Codeia I or State; but I think Federal would be 
the better. 

Commissioner Hvr.i vim. Well, do you believe in the individual liberty where 
n man is allowed to go and work where lie pleases and when he pleases and 
In the busityxss that he pleases, you—those you speak of should be owned 
by the Government? 

Mr. Dov 1 . 1 :. Yes. 

Commissioner 1 >ai.i vim. You )>i*!ieve in individual liberty? 

Mr. Doyi k. Yes; I believe in a man exercising Jus individual liberties. 
Commissioner Ham.A im. Is a workman free when, in order to work in a mine, 
he must join the miners’ union? 

Mr. Doyle. Just as free as he is when he must comply with the laws and 
rules and tax regulations, etc., when he becomes a citizen of the community. 
Commissioner IIaliakd. You consider that the same thing? 

Mr. Dov 11 % l think that is the same thing. I think this: I think that in¬ 
dustrial life has only developed to a certain extent. Suppose you take the 
social life*—speaking now of the now country like the United States—and that 
we have the same regulations that have proven to be successful to handle this 
problem of human life, living in industrial centers, etc., that the system under 
which that is handled, which will make a man live up to the* laws, obey 
the laws whether he wants to or not, make him pay taxes and contribute 
whether he wishes or not, ought to be applied to industries, and that lie ought 
to be made to live up to certain rules and regulations whether he wishes to 
or not That he should be compelled to pay his pro rata to maintain those con¬ 
ditions. If I went to work In a mine of 500 men, and I had been working 
10 hours n day, and had established pretty good conditions, no man ought to 
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be allowed, not out of common decency, to come in and work 12 hours, or work 
under conditions that would force the operators to place upon uie those same 
conditions; or even to refuse to contribute his mite toward the maintenance 
of those conditions that might have l>een accomplished because they are for 
the general happiness of the entire population, the industrial elements that' 
are working there. 1 believe in that. 

Now, I think your question has more to do with the so-called freedom, the 
right to work for whom, when, v\hat, and where he pleases, that I referred to 
this morning. I dou’t think that is a right at all. i don’t think that exists. 
If it does exist, it would he like l said this morning—that they would all be 
choosing the snap jobs, the short hours, and would really then take from the 
employer any freedom that he might have. 

Commissioner Ballard. Then, if the State under this condition was to com¬ 
pel union conditions, the State would also tix hours ami wages? 

Mr. Doyle. I think that would be covered by the tunes and circumstances. 
I am one who believes that as the world progresses certain changes take place, 
because all things grow up out of the defects, the evils that we never dreamed 
of before. For instance, our Constitution; l believe that certain changes in 
that ought to Ik? made, just as amendments were added from time to time. 
What might be true now, or proper, in nij own estimation, would not perhaps 
hold for all time, because no thing ought to be just because it has Ikhmi. It 
ought to he changed in the progress of the world and for the benetil of the 
whole of humanity and not for the social privilege of any few or class. 

Commissioner Ball Aim. Would not the question of hours and wages law be of 
some benetil? 

Mr. Doylk. I should think the matter of the maximum hours to be worked, 
and—fur we have no better system now—the maximum might U* regulated by 
law, aiul the minimum of the wage, so that the employer would have to employ - 
pay a certaiu wage which would guarantee a decent living. For instance, say. 
a department store; take a girl—why should a girl, because her father might be 
killed or disabled, go into a department store and work for $11 a week and not 
get enough food to eat, not get a good dinner, eat a doughnut and a cup of 
coffee or a glass of milk and a piece of pic. She is going to Ik* a future mother 
of the country, and if she is she ought to he properly fed; and if the employer 
because of the competition will not provide for her l think the law ought to 
make some provision. I believe the law ought to protect those who can not 
protect themselves, and if there is no organization to do it, thal the Govern¬ 
ment itself ought to do it, either by State or National legislation. It Is true 
that the girl who goes out early in life to work has not the opportunity that she 
ought to have. The employer don’t seem to care, not because he is not human, 
but it is the system and conditions under which he lives and exists. 

Commissioner Baliaud. What alxnit the million immigrants coming into this 
country every year? 

Mr. Doyle. Well, all of those immigrants, I think, ivmomlM»ring that this 
country is free—it ought to Ik* remembered that those people that come here 
should not be allowed to intermarry tiie southern Kurojwan races and the yel¬ 
low races, and so forth. But I believe thal when an immigrant comes over here 
there ought to be a law, whether written or whether it is not written—for in¬ 
stance, if an American has been working and has established a standard of 
American living, and American workmen have been used to that—that the im¬ 
migrant coming over should be made to take an oath that he will not work 
for less wages and longer hours, or do anything to draw back the progress that 
has been made. In other words, that If they are going to Ik* made citizens, 
that they shall recognize a standard in life and that they should hove an op¬ 
portunity to develop and make better men and women and not permit them to 
be brought into this country and to be us<*d as tools to bring down the standard 
to the level of the country front which they come. 

Commissioner Ballard. Suppose there are a great many unemployed, should 
they be permitted to come in and take the places of the unemployed? 

Mr. Doyle. Well, I think this, that the number of employed—that there Is 
that number because of the policy that has l>een pursued. I believe this, that the 
invention of labor-saving machinery is put to misuse in this country. Lubor- 
• leaving machinery. The name should indicate that it was to lessen the Imrden 
: bn the back of the toiler. If that is true, that is what it should be applied to, 
and not to creating dividends and great profits and fortunes that we bear ia 
tills country about now, while other people starve; the device which the man 
has invented, if it p* a lulwr-saviug machine, should go into use for the benefit 
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to which the Creator endowed the men with talent to invent it, that should be a 
help to humanity; hours outfit to he reduced and wages increased and life made 
easier hy using these Inventions, the lahor-savlni? Inventions. That these labor- 
wiving devices ought to bo usc<J for the benefit of the men; and that instead of 
the worker helnis thrown out of commission he should receive his proper benefit 
out of Hint same thing that Ills genius invented. I think that the system of 
taxes outfit to lie made so that the world would he open. The world at the 
present time, I think, Is closed. The Itockefeller interests own 300,000 acres, I 
understand down In the southern part of tills State and New Mexico. Suppose 
they only owned. Instead of 300,000 acres, they owned the whole State, you and 
I would lie their slaves, and we would have either to move to some other State 
or do what Ihev wanted, because you and I can only live on nnd from the land. 

Now, you shouldn't lie permitted to own the land by title in such shape that 
you could deprive another man horn later from exercising the ritfit of having 
the use of the land as (lie Creator intended. In other words, that Is the system 
whereby we fine people for improving the earth. If I build a house of two 
rooms, no paint on It, I pay a certain amount of taxes. If next year I paint my 
houses, my taxes increase. If the third year I build another room, I increase 
my tuxes, although J have done something for the benefit of my family and 
humanity. 1 claim tiiat Hie man who holds vast tracts of land, often empty, 
keeping it away from the use of those who were born here and who it was In¬ 
tended should use It, he Is the man who ought to pay a fine In taxes on the 
value of that land, and realize that every penny of increase from that land 
should go Into the public treasury for Hie purpose of operating the railroads, 
etc. Take, for Instance, the street railway system; they have a franchise in 
the city for 00 years. How ridiculous It would tie, suppose I built a large build¬ 
ing, a'20-story‘building, and I leased the elevator shaft for a period of years, 
and they would charge a half a cent per floor for everybody who rode In that 
building. You would say, I won’t pay It. I ain’t going to pay to ride vertically. 
If we don’t pay to ride vertically, if we object to paying to rldo vertically, why 
should wo pay to ride horizontally? Of course, we do pay directly or indirectly 
for riding vertically, in one sense, but If it is ridiculous to pay to ride horizon¬ 
tally, nnd not only horizontally but pay on our mvn streets, which belong to the 
public. Why should that tie done? Why should Hint not go into the public 
treasury? ‘Take land worth $50 years ago that is worth $50,000 now. If the 
value of this land lias increased that much, with which increase he had nothing 
in the world to do, Hint should have gone into Hie public treasury. Naturally, 
on the street car they charge the individual a cash price to ride on the street 
ear, yet we don’t pay a cash price for our ride on an elevator in a building 
directly. You mny think I have narrow notions on those things, and that be¬ 
cause I have not lmd an opportunity to get out In the world or anything of 
that kind, I may not know these things; but, neverthless, there must be some¬ 
thing of that kind established. I don’t think any man ought to be robbed of his 
birthright. I believe that the burden ought to be made lighter, no matter what 
else we do. 

Another thing, a man who has worked for years nnd been a good citizen, and 
who has done his duty ns a soldier in industrial life should not be permitted 
to sell newspapers or such ns that on the city streets. I think those things 
should he changed If we are at all humane and endeavoring to do what is right. 
We take up a soldier who has been wounded and he gets a pension, or If he Is 
killed his widow gets a pension, and Ids business has been that of destruction 
In many instances, not always Hint of defense; but the workman, a citizen whose 
business it Is to raise his children to be good citizens and to have a decent 
family and enjoy the comforts of the world, is not pensioned, but when he 
reaches old age he is discharged Into the scrap heap, because lie can not do as 
much work as a younger man. The Government does not say to him, “ Yon 
have been a soldier In Industrial life; I will se that you do not suffer." They 
only think of him four days before Christmas nnd forget him four days after 
Christmas nnd do not think of him again until the next Christmas. 

In our organization we have no objection to any creed, color, or nationality. 
We do not say to the Pole, the Frenchman, or the Russian, “ You get out of 
here ’’; but we say, “ Come in; ours Is a humanitarian movement, and we will 
help you out of that rut you have been traveling In.” It is not only an Industrial 
movement claiming eight hours a day and fulr prices, but It Is an organization 
that Is furthering a movement for the uplift of humanity; that Is bringing out 
the best that Is in the soul of every man that may toil. That is the purpose of It 
and we believe It can he done. We believe that those who fight us, fight ua 
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because {hey are ignorant and do not understand. It is like those who cruci¬ 
fied Christ; they would not have crucified Christ if they had believed lie was 
Christ. If some one said to-dny, “ We will crucify Christ," wouldn't we think 
that he was ignorant? And it is the ignorance of employers to-day of our 
aims, let it be said, that has permitted them to get into the rut they are in at 
present I think, for one, that unless the laboring movement Is allowed to 
exercise its functions, Its lawful and right functions—if it goes wrong and 
unlawful it ought to be chopped off; I do not say it is always right—but if it is 
it should be allowed to jierform its functions and go through its life and 
exist. It is a reasoning institution; it Is a gathering of human hearts beating 
for what is right, and if It is allowed to go on there is no doubt but that tunny 
of the conditions confronting us, which are creating so much of the unrest in 
the world to-day, will be removed. Hut if, on the other hand, such Institutions 
as the ltochefcller interests can stand before the world claiming what they call 
their freedom to do business us they please and that labor organizations shull 
not exist, “We are going to wipe them out”—I do not say they can not 
he wiped out—that they can not wipe them out—for it is possible that they can, 
because they can put any mail In the penitentiary or in his grave or any’place 
they choose, and they may think it is best for the human race; and some of us 
may go to the penitentiary for telling our opinion of Rockefeller. Hut. ns I 
started out to say, if the powers that lie destroy organized labor, there Is an in¬ 
dication that something else more radical will arise to take Its place. Everyone 
wants to see Ibis country prosper, and as a good citizen I do not want to see 
anything disastrous come to this country. I am called an anarchist once In a 
while, but I want to see wrongs righted in an orderly manner, and I repent 
that if it is not done in my time it will be by those who follow me. 

If we are not permitted to ease the pressure that Is bearing down upon those 
who toil and do the world’s work, I am afraid the day will come in this Nation 
that men will carry their heads under their arms by having them chopped off 
over night when they sleep. God forbid that It should come, and I don't want 
to see it come, for one. But why should men who have ail tiie advantages of 
opportunity and who arc raised until they nre 2.1 years old in colleges—why 
should they not do something? I never was inside of a college until I was 15 
years old and then, when I saw it, I thought the men came there for enter¬ 
tainment. until n friend who was with me told mo they were going lo school 
there and hoarding there. I was working In a mine three years when I found 
that out. Why don't men who have all those advantages nnd the learning of 
the ages past do something to rectify these tilings? We need a Wendell 
Phillips or a George Washington to lead us out of the wilderness. Why don't 
some of those men put themselves in place of Wendell Phillips or George Wash¬ 
ington—that have all those advantages? But they seem to forget nnd they 
notice nothing until the pressure underneath tries to rlso, and then they wonder 
what is wrong, and then, when it rises, they say: “ Something must tie done to 
stop It”—not justice hut, “Something must lie done to stop It, to put it 
down," nnd the tighter they put it down, the faster they put it down the 
higher it will go when it comes. They all recognize that. History, ns little us 
I have read, shows that, In every age, when men have failed to recognize 
the signs of the times, when men have failed to recognize the ervlng ou! of 
those In silence, the general desires and prayers of the working people to 
better their conditions—that, unless it was heeded destruction took plaeo 
nnd the nation fell. And when we ended off our strikers In executive sessions, 
(lie statesmen of the Nation knew we were right and considered that we might 
to have a voice in the labor conditions under which we worked—they knew 
we were right before—but, for some mysterious reason, none of them lias 
said, ‘ We know you nre right and we will fight your battles.” Let us do 
justice first As I said in that convention, and say here—if these states- 
men In the Nation will not help ns to redress the wrongs imposed on labor, If 
the Chief Executive of the Nation can not see that there is something terribly 
wrong in the conditions as they exist, can not see that there is something boil¬ 
ing up which may break out at any time and ruin tills country—If they can not 
see It, then it is up to organized labor; and I am conceited enough to say that 
organized labor that is the one thing that will prevent revolution in this 
owmtry, and the only way to prevent It is to let organized labor proceed along 
in the way It has; if it errs, let us say that it is human, because there will be 
errors in every human institution; tint iet us overlook those errors and profit 
py them so as not to make the error the second time, nnd I think If that method 
If followed there wiH be less trouble. Let us each perform more of our duty to 
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society We "ei up in the morning niei we rush to our work, ami ro to a shear 
lu the evening, if nr have the money. Imt what ttiougllt do we give to OUT duty 
In regard to the imllviiinnl units of that society? Instead of that we think: 
whether our rent is going to lie paid nevt month; v,e think whether we can make 


Ko mini) inmifi nexl month- . 

Commissioner o'Cowki i (Interrupting). I lmw* a IK of questions* I want 


to ask jmi. 

Mr. Dovi.k. He asked tne a Jot of questions and I want to answer, ami there 
art* some other mutters I W'ant to submit. 

Chairman Commissioner O’Connell wants to ask you some specific 

question*. ami you ean submit the other matter you have later. 

Commissioner OVu'iMii. I want to straighten up the records some first. 

Mr. Doyle. All right. 

Commissioner O’Connell. In n part of your testimony this morning, while 
Mr. Weil Kim k was asking .von regarding the laws of jour organization-- 

Mr. Dome ( Inlerriiptmg). Ves, sir. 

Commissioner o’Conm i i.. Aiul as to the punishment of members for the vio- 
hit ion of these laws amt rules—— 

Mi. Co's ii Ves. sir. 

Commissioner OVoymii I have not the testimony before me, but I think 
you said then* was a lumlaiwMifal law' or practice in the organization which 
might co\er the question of violence; in other words, that violence might be 

he eoiaddored a violation of a nun’s obligation. I take It that you mean by 

that that n man obligates hi nmol f to he a lav.-abiding member of the organi¬ 
zation. and that tin* laws ol tin* organization rt*quire ils members to he law- 
nhiding. hut I do not timl anything in I he preamble or articles of the constitu¬ 
tion of your district Mo. 15, which is a portion of the international, of the 
I nitial Mine Workers of America, nor in the preamble of the national organi¬ 
zation; in other words, 1 do not find aiiMlung m either one of these constitu¬ 
tions that would excuse a violation of the law. Imi if a member went out on the 

streets and committed the ordinary crime of getting drunk or getting into a 
tight and locked up and being punished—doing any of the things that humau 
beings do—that you would la* no more required, as ail organization, to fine, 
sus|M'nd. or expel members of your organization for doing these things on the 
public highway for which they are responsible to the courts of the land—that 
you are not concerned in these as an organization, nor does your constitution 
make any more provision Jor that than in the ease of any other association in 
regard to Ils members; for iiKunce. Hie bar association does not provide in ils 
constitution that, if a member of that association commits some crime or vio¬ 
lation of the law, the a>MKi:il,on shall punish him for itV 

Mr. Dov i p. No, sir. 

Commissioner OVonwhl I want to read to you the objects of the United 
Mine Workers of America, and I take il these objerls are the ones to which its 
members pledge themselves, t find in article 2 of the Constitution of the 
National United Mine Woj ion > of America, in effect April 1, li*)4, the follow¬ 
ing objects stated: 

“ First. To unite In one organization, regardless of creed, color, or naliou- 
nlity, nil workmen eligible for memliership, employed in and around coal mines, 
coal washers, and coke ovens on the American Continent, 

*• Second. To increase I lie wages and improve the conditions of employment 
of our members by legislation, conciliation, joint agreement, or strikes. 

“Third. To demand that not more than 8 hours from bank to bank in 
each 24 hours shall he worked by members of our organization. 

“ Fourth. To strive for a minimum-wage scale for all members of our craft. 

“ Fifth. To provide for the education of our children by lawfully prohibiting 
their employment until they have at least reached 16 years of age. 

“ Sixth. To st*curo equitable statutory old-age pension and workmen’s com¬ 
pensation laws 

“Seventh. To enforce existing just laws and to secure the repeal of those 
which are unjust. 

** Eighth. To secure by legislative enactment laws protecting the limbs, lives, 
and health of our members; establish our right to organize; prohibit the use 
of deception to secure strike breakers; prevent the employment of privately 
armed guards during labor disputes; aud such other legislation as will be 
beneficial to the members of our craft” 

That is the entire purpose of the mine workers’ organization as stated in 
their preamble? 
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Mr. Doyle. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner (J’Connki.t. There is nothing in that that would indicate that 
because you have not punished some member of the organisation for ertmes 
comniltted during the recent strikes or strikes, in the northern coal fields, that 
yonr organization does not want to carry out the provisions of its constitution? 

Mr. Doyle. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. A further correction of tin* record. [At this point 
a conference took place between the members of the commission out of the 
hearing of the rejiorter.l [To the reporter:] That Is not for the record. 

In further correction of the record, Commissioner Weinstock, when examin¬ 
ing you, quoted as an authority-—invited at least, your opinion as to a legal—a 
gentlemen of legal standing in the country—Mr. Harrow—-us the legal repre¬ 
sentative Oi organized labor. Mr. Dnrnnv, so far us I know, and 1 ought to 
know something, has never b(*en, and is not, the legal representative of organ¬ 
ized labor, lias net or represented, has never been compensated by and never 
employed in any eapacitv by the American Federation of Labor, which, I think, 
you will agree is representative of labor organizations In North America? 

Mr. Doyle. Yes, sir; I never heard of him being employed by the American 
Federation of Labor. , 

Commissioner O'Connelt. A question as l<> the closed shop being unlawful; 
your interpretation of that interrogation by Commissioner Weinstock indicates 
that the mere making of an agreement requiring Unit all employees of a certain 
plant or factory or workshop or mine should be members of a union would lie 
unlawful; you have no such thought in mind, have you? 

Mr. Hoylk. Oh. no. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The record, as 11 now stands, would tend to show 
that the American labor movement does not stand for anything compulsory. 
There are a numlier of things which I am sure you will agree that labor does 
stand for as requiring compulsion? 

Mr. Doyle. Yes; I enumerate one this morning. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Let me cite some to ><m: At the recent convention 
of the American Federation of Labor held in Philadelphia, resolutions were 
adopted for compulsory minimum wage for women and children; for com¬ 
pulsory education, compulsory sanitary regulations, compulsory protection of 
machinery in the matter of safety of life and limb, the compulsory use of 
proper lire escapes. et<\, and a number of other thing.-, that do not come to my 
memory. You agreed with Commissioner Weinstock this morning that organ¬ 
ized labor did not stand for compulsion in some things. I think you said that 
without giving thought to the things I ha\e enumerated. 

Mr. Doyle. He enumerated certain things and 1 agreed with him they did 
not stand for them, and I was not clear entirely on that, and I said they were 
in favor of compulsory upholding of the law. 

Commissioner OVonnkli, Ikies your position as secretary of district No. l- r », 
in order that we may get this in the record straight —your position as secre¬ 
tary is only subordinate to the international organization, and you cun do 
nothing so far as ordering a strike, or taking any actum that will in any way 
Involve the members in a matter that involves the constitution, without con¬ 
sultation with the International members; is that not true? 

Mr. Doyle. We are subordinate to them and can do nothing that is contrary 
to the constitution or rulings of the international organization, and can not do 
anything that would involve the organization as such in a strike, without It has 
been passed upon by the international body. 

Commissioner O’Connell. In the office you hold of secretary-treasurer, are 
you a member of the executive board? 

Mr. Doyle. Of the district executive board by reason of that office. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have you a vote or are you just a member? 

Mr. Doyle. I have a vote and it has never been questioned or tested, and the 
constitution says, if I rememlier correctly, that an officer, by reason of his 
position, shall be a member of the executive board. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You are not the executive of your district? 

Mr. Doyle. No. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The president is the executive of your district, is 
he not? 

Mr. Doyle. He is, as to the district, hut the international board is over him. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Yes; but I wanted to get at the power of your 
local board. Your local board is made up of seven or eight members? 

Mr. Doyle. According to the manlier of districts in existence at the time. 
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Commissioner OVoswell. IIow many are there at the present time? 

Mr. Doyle. About eight. 

Commissioner i )’Cox sell. And does that include the president and secretary, 
or is It exclusive of them? 

Mr. Doyle. So; I think we have eight subdistricts, and that would he the 
president, vice president, and the secretary-treasurer. 

Commissioner ()'Co.\st:u.. As secretary-treasurer you do not presume to issue 
orders of an esecut i\e character to apply to your district, do you? 

Mr. Doyle. No, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connkll. That is the function or duty of your presidents? 

Mr. Doyle. Unless it is In connection with finances or exoneration of mem¬ 
bership. 

Commissioner OVovnfll. T am not talking about that, but matters of 
authority. Your district president, therefore, is the executive officer of your 
district? 

Mr. Doyik. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner o'Connkji. And any orders issued by your district to your 
membership would have to he issued by your district president to be official? 

Mr. Doyle. Yes, sir.. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Did your district president enter into an arrange¬ 
ment will) the State militia, or wilh the mine operators, as to the disarming of 
the miners at the lime that it is said an arrangement was made to disarm them? 
Mr. 1-km.n. I ha\e no knowledge of it. 

Commissioner O'Connkll. I>kl he issue any general order in compliance with 
any arrangement lie had made, as the executive officer of your district, to re¬ 
quire the miners to disarm? 

Mr. Doyik. Not to my knowledge. 

Commissioner O'Connkll. I ask this I localise it is the general impression—I 
am sure it is the impression of Commissioner Weinstock—that your executive 
officers agreed that the miners should turn in their arms to the United States 
soldiers when they arrived. 

Mr. Doyik. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I learned from you no such agreement was made, 
no such instructions were sent out by your executive officer, therefore the ques¬ 
tion— I understand you were advised in some way. 

Mr. Doyi.k. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connkll. And there was no \iolalion on your part, no bad 
faith on the part of your officers because they made no agreement as to the 
disarmament of the miners? 

Mr. Doyi.k. That is right. 

Commissioner O’Connkll. Did you know this man Tikas? 

Mr. Dm le. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. It is the general rumor that Tikas was a man 
who had never worked in the mines, but that he was a saloon keeper in the 
city of Denver. W ill you explain briefly whether Tikas was a miner, whether 
he worked in the mines or ran a saloon in Denver when you employed him? 

Mr. Doyle. My first connection with him was when he joined the organiza¬ 
tion. While he had been working as a strike breaker in the northern fields he 
<amo out on strike. Seeing he was tin active fellow, we made him one of our 
interpreters through which to speak to the Greek population, and any transla¬ 
tion we needed in Greek. 

Commissioner O'Connell. And he was working in the mines? 

Mr. Doyi.k. Yes; in Weld County. 

Commissioner O’Connell. As u strike breaker? 

Mr. Doyle. Yes, sir; as a strike breaker at the time be Joined the union. 
Commissioner O’Connell, lie joined the union? 

Mr. Doyijb. Yes, 

Commissioner O’Connell. And you employed him as an interpreter among 
the Greeks? 

Mr. Doyle. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you know whether he ever ran a saloon in 
Denver? 

Mr. Doyle. I don’t know. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Or any other place? 

Mr. Doyle. I don’t know. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How old a man was Tikas when he died? 

Mr. Doyle, I judge about 28 or 29; that is a rough guess. 
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Commissioner O'Connell. In this stockade In the north what were Mr. 
Tlkas’s habits? Was he generally a sober man, a peaceful man, a mau of com¬ 
panionable character, or was he disagreeable? /> 

Mr. Doyle. Mr. Tikas was anything but a trouble maker. He was what I 
would consider a perfect gentleman. I understand tliut he had some college 
education in his own country, and I know he was very smart; I know that I 
never found him wanting In anything, and he was always upright and manly 
and stood for what was right, lawful, and honorable. Some party wrote a 
poem about him one time and I was so touched with the poem as being a de¬ 
scription of him that, while not knowing the party, I wrote him and suhl that 
he did not make any mistake when he sang the praises of that dead martyr. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Regarding this stockade In (he north—are thi>su 
miners left Inside of this fence, this town Inside, permitted Ao go and come as 
they please through the gates of this place into the world? 

Mr. Doyle. They are now, I think, but not in times past. We have a young 
man—a boy 19 years old—said he climbed over this fence in the dead of night, 
and that he had to face a gun and was told to go back to work. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Did they build regular company houses In the 
little town inside this stockade? 

Mr. Doyle. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connell. DU1 they have a sehoolhouso? 

Mr. Doyle. I don't think there was any school inside. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Was there any church? 

Mr. Doyle. No; just a pool room, a store, and a casino. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Any saloons? 

Mr. Doyle. I don't think any saloon licensed, hut I think it Is not very dry. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How many people inside that stockade, approxi¬ 
mately? 

Mr. Doyle. I don’t know the correct number. In the Simpson mine there 
are lilK) men with their families. There are two fences there that the county 
road (lit ides, and there are about two or three hundred. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Two or three hundred men? 

Mr. Doyle. Yes. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Are the miners usually married men? 

Mr. Doyle. Well, I presume they are about half and half. 

Commissioner O'Connell. I suppose those that are married have (he average 
family of four or five? 

Mr. Doyle. I think so. I am not very well acquainted with them. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The State federation of labor is not purely a 
mining organization? 

Mr. Doyle. No, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connell. It is an organization made up of delegates from 
all of the various organizations of the Slate? 

Mr. Doyle. Yes, sir; sort of a mother body for all labor bodies In the State. 

Commissioner O'Connell. The Stale federation, however, has no power, even 
for the adoption of a resolution that tended toward a general strike of the 
order? 

Mr. Doyle. No, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connell. The ordering of a strike Involving members of 
other organizations would require the same notion upon the part of these other 
organizations that would be required by the miners’ organization if they wished 
to order a strike; that Is, that they would have to conform to the" laws of 
their own international organization first? 

Mr. Doyle. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Therefore, no State federation could order a 
strike, as that function Is exerted solely by the international organization of 
each trade or calling, and no strike could he ordered In Colorado unless all of 
the International organizations scattered all over the United States first gave 
their consent to it? 

Mr. Doyle. That Is my understanding of It. 

Commissioner O'Connell. And no strike could be ordered oven by the execu¬ 
tive board of the State federation? 

Mr. Doyle. No, sir; not unless it went through the routine you mention. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And that would require a time far beyond what 
this strike or any other strike would last? 

Mr. Doyle. Yes, sir. 

38819'—S. Doc. Hi 3,64-1—vol 8-3 
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Commissioner O'Connell. In the testimony given in the early part of our 
houring here, Mr. Wettzel, the general manager of the Colorado Fuel & iron 
Co.'s mines, gave some testimony to which I want to call your attention, and 
ask the position of the miners organization upon the same. He spoke about 
the use of permissible powder and black powder. Permissible powder is con¬ 
sidered sufety powder of .some kind? 

Mr. Doyle. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Mr. Weitzel testified to this effect: 

“I might sa.v, too, I believe that m the southern counties that about 90 
|K.*r cent of the nonunion mines mine coal with permissible powder, while very 
few, probably not over JO per cent in the union mines, if there are any—I 
don’t know any union mine in the southern county that is using anything 
but the old Muck *>ov\der. It is forbidden by law, but they are still continuing 
to use It.” 

Can you give any light upon that question? First, are the mines operating 
under >our contracts, known as union mines, all using this black powder as 
against (he permissible powder commonly understood as safety powder? 

Mr. I>o\ j.k. The matter of powder 1ms no connection with the organization; 
that is, it would be interred in that statement’ that because they were union 
mines that was the reason they were using black powder. That is not true. 
There is nothing In the contract forbidding the use of black powder. As I 
under.staml it, a large portion ot the mines of the State, perhaps a majority, 
are using the permissible powder, and (here are mines in the State that have 
been given permission by the State mining department, subject to their com¬ 
plying to other conditions named by the State mine inspector, to use black 
powder. The mines in which the coal dust would not be as liable to l>e set 
afire as It would be In other mines. 

Commissioner oVonmli. lias the United Mine Workers as an organization - 
does your district ns an organization or your local union attached to your dis¬ 
trict— lias it by any action or the passage of a resolution or the adoption of any 
resolution—agrml not to use permissible powder? 

Mr. Pome. Oh, no; oar organization is not opposed to the use of permissible 
powder. We are opposed to nothing that tends to the safety of human life 
and limb. We are in fa\or of all that, and permissible powder tends to reduce 
the death rate and injury to the miners, therefore, wp are in favor of it; but 
we do not believe, with the little wage received, that we should be made to 
Stand the expense of the change. With other conditions equal, we are in favor 
of the change, but we believe that it should Ik' at the same relative cost as if 
we were using black powder. 

Commissioner OVovnki l. In other words, (lie industry should stand the in¬ 
creased cost by reason of (lie change m powders, and not the burden be placed 
on the miner? 

Mr. Dom.k. Yes. sir. 

Commissioner O'Coisnkll. What is the difference in the cost? 

Mr. Poyi.k. 1 don’t know' exactly. That would depend a great deal on the 
nature of the coal. If the coal was more brittle it would be more difficult than 
if it was chalky. 

Commissioner O’Conneil. I>o you know' anything about the conditions in the 
other States as to the use of permissible pow'der? 

Mr. Doyle. The only thing I know is that during the agitation for the use of 
it in the Fas tern States I glanced over the records and found the position of the 
miners was against being compelled to stand the burden of the change; that 
they wanted permissible powder, but that they did not think they ought to be 
made to pay the price of it—but that it should be at the same relative cost to 
the miners. 

Commissioner O’Connell. My recollection is that he testified that they used 
permissible powder—90 jK*r cent in this case I have just read to you, as against 
ID—and the indication or the implication is that that was the cause of the union. 

Mr. Dom.k. That is correct. The only thing that would govern tt is the 
matter I referred to, the jiermission granted by the State mine inspector's de¬ 
partment, and subject to other conditions that he might impose—I presume 
such as sprinkling, etc. It may happen so that these mines happened to have 
this; I don’t know. 

Chairman Walsh. If there was something else you desire to add, I wish 
you would do it as concisely as possible, as we are going to finish this evening 
with you. 
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Mr. Doyle. I have a few papers here that I would like to hand in to the 
stenographer and have them placed til the records. 

Chairman Walsh. Just otter them and hand them to the stenographer. 

Mr. Doyle. Here Is mi extract from the proceedings of the convention of 
miners held in Trinidad, September, 1913, shoeing the grievances enumerated 
by the miners who attended Unit convention: 

Waue Scale Adopted by Special Convention, Colorado Mine Workers, ay 
Trinidad, Colo., September 10, 1913. 

We, tiie representatives of the mine workers of district 15, after relocated 
efforts to secure u conference with the operators for the purpose of establishing 
joint relations and a fair wage agreement, and having bcs'a denied sueh a con¬ 
ference—the operators ignoring our invitation entirely—and believing as we do 
that we have grievances of great moment (lint, demand Immediate adjudication, 
we submit the following us a basis of settlement: 

First Wc demand recognition of tin* union. (State law ou this subject, but 
not complied with.) 

Second. We demand a .10 per cent advance in wages on Hie tonnage rates and 
a day-wage scale which is practically in accord with the Wyoming day-wage 
scale. (The present Colorado scale is the lowest paid in any of the Itocky 
Mountain States. Wage advance is just Hied, t 

Third. We demand an eight-hour workday for all classes of labor in or 
around the coal mines ami at coke ovens. (State law on lids subject, but not 
complied wilii.) 

Fourth. We demand pay for all narrow work and dead work, which Includes 
brushing, limbering, removing falls, bundling impurities, etc. (Scale for this 
work in nil other States.) 

Fifth. We demand clieckvveiglunun at all mines to be elected by the miners 
without any interference Ivy company otlieials in said election. (State law ou 
this subject hut not complied with.) 

Sixth. We demand the right to trade in any store we please and the right 
to choose our own hoarding place and our own doctor. (State taw on this sub¬ 
ject but not complied with.) 

Seventh. We demand tlie enforcement of (lie Colorado mining laws, and the 
abolition of tile notorious and criminal guard system which liu-s prevailed In 
the mining camps of Colorado for many years. (State laws on these subjects 
but not complied with.) 

If you believe in the enforcement of law and a living wage, you will support 
the miners in this strike. 

Mini-ten ok Special Convention op Distbkt 15, United Mine Workers or 
America. Trinidad, Com., September 15-10, 1913. 

Tiie Chairman. We will now have reports of live delegates from Hie various 
mines. 

Delegate Ren .Sellers. Tiie statements I wish to make are that tiie men bare 
to push their own cars—they do not cull them men, they tail them burrow*— 
five or six hundred feet; and if one limn can not pusli tiie ear he gets a partner, 
and if the two can't push it they are told to get out. Furthermore, when they 
need spikes they have to go around and pull them out of old ties. If they get 
a piece of track broken tiie company will not send a man to fix it, but Hie miner 
must fix it himself. They carry their own timber. We arp charged $1 a mouth 
for hospital and 50 eefits a month for a looker in Hie vvaslilion.se. Coal digger* 
get 55 cents a ton for their coal, but it lias to be all coal before they get 55 
cents a ton for it. A ton is 30 hundredweight. If there is any rock in the 
coal they dock you for it, and If they get a chauce tliey charge you for dumping 
it We can not get timber at the Morley mine: have to go outside after it and 
carry tt 50. 75, and 100 feet to the mouth of the mine. 

Lawrence Losev (Sopris). Conditions are outrageous against the miners. 
The boss has the privilege of changing a man every day from place to place, 
and lie gives the good places to the fellows who put up the most money to buy 
him drinks. He came to me one day and said, “ You are not going to work In 
this place to-day.” so lie pushed me out amt put another fellow in iny place. 

I know of another case where a man was pushed out of his place and a friend 
of the boss put in. He asked the boss one day why he never got a better place. 
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and I lip boss told Idm that ho would sot n hotter place the next time, but he 
worked there six years and never got n better place. 

Albert Uoiiukn (Grayoreck). There is too much rock at the Grayereek 
mine. When I was working there I could not make my day’s wages In the 
place 1 was in. Conditions are very had. No pay received for turning a room 
or for crosscuts, and there Is about IS Inches of rock for which we are not paid 
for hum)ling. 

Robert Hmu.ey. The conditions at the mine where I work arc pretty bad. 
The miner turns his room, for which he receives no pay. He lias to hunt his 
own ties, spikes, rails, anil lay track. The miner is compelled to clean up all 
falls, and when cleaning (hem up sometimes about two carloads of rock falls, 
uml the boss makes him clean that up also for no pay. I tell you conditions 
tire outrageous. Work i) and 10 hours a day. 1 know of four men who asked 
for a eltei'kwelghmaii and were tired. 

Delegate ('mains Como. 1 am charged ifo a month for a shack; .$2 a month 
for coal whether i burn coal or not. Men are tired as soon as It becomes known 
that they are members of the union, or have an inclination to he. Not paid for 
room turning or crosscuts. Have to pay for drinking water. House Is in bad 
condition, and when it rains we have to get under the bed to keep from 
getting wet. 

Delegate Oukza (Itame.v mine). If a man goes to work at ,T o’clock in the 
morning lie can make $3 a day, by reason of cleaning tip rock before starting 
time. If a man goes to work at 7 o'clock lie makes about $1.50, because 
all tils time is taken tip cleaning rock on the roads. Men wlm get there at 3 
o'clock in the morning help themselves to the rails mid spikes belonging to 
some other fellow who does come until 7 o'clock. Have very poor houses; 
would Just ns soon live In a stable. Pay $8 a month rent : $1 a month for water; 
$1 for lights; and $1.25 for doctor and hospital. Paid 40 cents a ton for ma¬ 
chine work; $1 for brushing, hut you hu\c to load 10 tons before you get SI for 
brushing. Pity $1 a mouth for water that Is not tit to drink. 

Delegate Lamovt (Ookedale)- The company furnished carbide. It costs 3 
cents per can and they charge us 5 cents per can for it. The company makes 
$5 or more profit a day on carbide. There is 4 feel of rock between this coal, 
and we are paid $4 n month for handling it. Gars should weigh 5,500 pounds! 
but we rail get only 3,800 ami sometimes 4,000 pounds. Get 55 cents a ton for 
coal and every third ear is docked. Pick work is docked every third car; 
machine work not so much. They watch the men very closely, and discharge 
all those who give signs of being members of (lie organization. I didn't work 
September 1—Labor Day—the first time In 24 years. A guard came in from 

the coal Held and said to me; '• Where the Ii-have vmt boon to-day? Where 

are you going now? Where the It-Is your home? What are you doing in 

Trinidad to-day?' I told him ni.v homo was In Cokodnlo. I hud been working 
there about three months. I said I have boon working all day and just came 
In to purchase supplies. I said you must lane the wrong man. He followed 
ine into the ear and sat down beside me and began talking to some men. He 
was trying to corner me you know, so 1 unwed into the next ear with the ladles 
for protection. He walled for me to get off the ear and watched me, and ever 
since he has been after me. The pit boss told me lie would have to Are me 
because 1 was a strong union limn. I told Idm I thought he was a mighty 
small potato if ho tired a man for belonging to an organization, ns everybody 
is a union man. They keep the men very close in the camps. 1 want to state 
that the miners who have been striking for almost four years are better clothed 
and better fed than those who have been working every day In the southern 
field. The little children go barefooted and are half clad. 

Joseph Mosvnt (Tolmsko). Cars weigh 60 hundredweight. Have to go 
around and look for rails, spikes, thiilier. etc., before you can start to work. 
If you usk the boss why you don't get rails, etc., lie will tell you to go around 
and look for them—go to Pueblo for rails, and go to the hills and get trees for 
timber. Sometimes you are In danger of being killed on account of a had roof. 
I worked at the same mine for seven years. The miner has to go to the stable 
and get a mule and pull his own coal. Sometimes he is kteked and badly in¬ 
jured—sometimes killed—hut the company doesn’t care; it only cares for the 
mule, because the mule costs money; men cost nothing. One day a man wag 

on a ear and the mule ran away and smashed him to h-. He was taken to 

my home, and a few weeks later he died as a result of the accident. The mine 
inspector came to my house and made the statement that they were glad the 
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mule wasn't killed. Conditions arc very bad. We do not (tot correct weight 
on cars. Only those who are favorites of the eheokwelghman get a fair weight. 
Can not make anything, because we have to go around looking for rails, timber, 
etc. Lots of gas In the mines every morning, ami we can not stand It. Have 
to come right out again. A great deal of rock falls, and that has to be cleaned 
up, for which we receive no pay. Manway not lit for a man—not even lit for a 
horse. 

One day a man was kicked h.v a mule, and they called the mule doctor. The 
mule doctor took some waste from the machines and applied it to the wounds 
and oil came out of his mouth. The doctor killed him hy applying that dirty 
waste from the machines to the wounds, lie was left lying In the mines three 
or four hours and had almost tiled to death before anyone took him out. I-Ie 
died a few hours after he was taken out. When asked for damages the com¬ 
pany said: "Well, I guess not. He had no business to wait until the mule 
kicked him.” 

Delegate Hadlan (Valdez 1. Generally have had top, and when the top is bad 
we do the timbering for nothing. No pay for turning a room; no pay for cross¬ 
cuts. Have to brush bottom for nothing. From 4 to 1(5 Inches of rock between 
the coal. This rock Is all handled for nothing In rooms and entries. We pay 
$1 a month for water and $2 a month for every room In the house. On Idle days 
miners load empty ears, and load a car In turn for the driver as wages ns tiio 
company does not pay him on idle dais. They always told me In Kngland that 
this was a .free country, but I have found nut that it Is not a free country. 
When they tell a man that he has to keep still I think there is something ter¬ 
ribly wrong. I worked at Valdez seven or eight weeks, and I want to say that 
conditions are unbearable. 

Delegate Drit.is (Bowen mine!. Started to work at the Bowen mine Inst 
month. Working in a stump. Load one our of coal and shovel two cars of rock. 
Work long hours; start at 0.30 in the morning; have to leave home at 4 o’clock. 
Deceive no pay for crossbars. Have docking system. I also worked for the 
Victor-Amerlcan Fuel Co. Have six guards stationed around the mine. Never 
had any conversation with them. Never asked for a chockwolghmnn because 
we would lie tired if we did. Weight Is very had. Dock half of a car when n 
little impurity Is found In the coal. 

I’. Sum' (Piedmont). Pay $1 a month for lamp; 2.1 cents for gauze. We 
hate a doctor in Piedmont, ami we have to pay him $1 a month. He makes 
one trip a day. Leaves Trinidad at 7 o'clock in the morning, and if he Is 
needed later In the day, and Is sent for, he rcluses io go, and tells (Item that 
he does not intend to spend Ills time running out there, mid that he mnke* 
his trip at 7 o’clock in the morning and doesn't Intend to make any more. We 
pay more for rent than any other camp—$2.10 for one room. Work 10 hours 
a day. 

Fkask Rai.ieck (Berwiml). Start to work at 020 In the morning. Drivers 
get in 20 minutes to 7 and come out at 1 o'clock. At night about two or three 
minutes before quitting time they make you make another trip, which will 
tuke you about 11 or 20 minutes. Lots of men nfler they get through work¬ 
ing eight hours go hack at night and load coal on the roads. Men lay track 
for 'eight hours and tiro shots at night. Supposed to lire shots after all the 
men are out of the mine and before llie manway trip starts out. Many times 
you have a trip of coal, and the pit boss orders the coal to he hauled first. 
Work 10 hours and get paid for eight. 1 went up on the tipple one titty 
and the boss had n warrant out for a man who dumped all the checks Into 
one box. Some ears weigh 20 hundredweight, but they were oil dumped into 
one box without marking down the different weights. Pay $1 a month for 
doctor and hospital and 10 cents a month for blacksmith. 

Joseph Salvink (Starkvllle). Have been working at Starkvlllc for quite 
a while. The boss found out I was a union man, and every time he gets a 
had place he puts me In it, and ns soon as I get It cleaned up he puts me 
In another bad place. Work 10 and 12 hours a day. Have to carry timber, 
rails, and ties to all rooms. Pay 35 cents a mouth to company checkwelgh- 
man. The boss puts him up there and we pay him. Do not get paid for 
room turning. Have docking system. 

Geobof. Blotoz. I would like to make a few statements to you In behalf of 
my people. Now, this delegate doesn't understand much Rngllsh. He say* 
that the company store charges him $1.50 for hospital and doctor fee. He 
Is taxed 25 cents a month for school; even though he has no children to send 
to school he must pt» just the same. He worked at the same mine about 
three years. The cars used to weigh 5,000 to 5,500 pounds, und at present 
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they weigh from 2,800 to 3,500 pound*. I have the same statement from a 
brother from the I*»iven mine. lie states that four years ago the cars weighed 
5,000 to 5,500 pounds and they now weigh 2.800 to 3,000 pounds. Men ha?e 
to carry timber, rails, and ties about 300 or 400 yards. The men are all 
unable 'to move. The Greeks can not stand conditions there any longer, but 
the}' are all going to stay and help tight the battle. 

Delegate from Oakville. Twenty-one men were fired from the mine at 
Oakville for refusing to work on Labor Day, and about 10 o'clock that night 
ttcvend detectives and deputy sheriffs marched us out of the camp and fol¬ 
lowed us for about 7 miles at tiie point of rifles. They followed us everywhere 
and watched every movement. We are compelled to trade ai the company store. 

Delegate Kelley (Forbes). I worked at Forbes live months. Conditions there 
are rather bad. Cars are 0 feet long, 3 feet 4 incites wide and 2 feet 4 incites 
high. Paid 65 cents run of mine; 30 cents machine work. Machine runners 
work day and night. Paid $2.50 for entry work. Have to lay your own 
track, and must carry it fiom one entry to another and get no pay for it. 
Not puld for room turning; not paid for cleaning falls. If you ask that some¬ 
thing be done, they tell you that those are the conditions, and that they do not 
Intend to do anything to remedy them. 

Frank Taleruko. Conditions are pretty bad. Receive no pay for room 
turning; no pay for rock; no pay for dead work at all. Crosscuts we are 
paid $1 a yard; timbering back entries 25 cents. We are charged 25 cents 
for lamp wicks. If you break a battery, you are charged $2.50. The cars hold 
from 4,000 to -1,200 pounds. They give us from 2,000 to 2,900. 

K. Wilkinson (Primero). Work in 7-foot vein; 2 veins rock, 3 veins coal. 
About 20 indies coal in tin* bottom and 8 inches of rock and then 20 inches 
of coal. Paid 00 cents a ton for coal; nothing for rock. Paid 50 cents a ton 
for coal, and have to shoot it yourself. Paid $1 for brir-hing all the way from 
10 Inches to about 3 feet. 

Wiujam Collier (Rugby). Paid 00 cents a ton for pick work; 50 cents a 
foot for crosscuts; 35 cents a yard for bottom brushing. Lay your own 
track for nothing; make your own ties out of props. Kutries are 8 to 10 feet 
wide. Pay $28 a mouth for hoard to company boarding house. Two sle<*p in a 
room, and the room is about 12 by 10. 

,f. McDonald (Kenneth mine). Receive no pay for turning a room; no pay 
for crosscuts. Men use on an average ot 50 cents to $1 worth of powder to 
shoot down one day's coal. I don’t want any more of it at 05 cents a car. 
You are docked 15 cents a car if any bone is found in the coal, and if the car 
is not filled up to the top you are also (looked 15 cents. Receive no pay for 
dead work, and if you foot a roil you have to cut through it. They churge from 
$0 to $8 for a two or three room house. 1 am now living at Cedar Hill and 
June been ordered out of the house several times. My son went to work at the 
Cedar Hill mine the other day, and, of course, if they ordered »s out now they 
would Ik* ordering out one of their own employees, I was renting a house from 
the C. F. & I. Co., und ordered some coal one day. They were very busy, and I 
was afraid they wouldn’t get the coal delivered that month, so I managed to 
ruke up n little slack, and when pay day came ! had to pay $2 for the coal. I 
said: I guess Ih*chum* l wanted coal I have to pay for it. 1 was told that they 
always charge everybody renting a house $2 for coal, and that keeps them from 
stealing it. Well, some men may steal coal, but I felt like asking them what 
they did with the coal they stole from us. 

1 telega te Fernandez. The conditions at Tollerburg are very bad. We can not 
travel through the manway and have to risk our lives going through the haulage 
way. We are not paid for room turning or rock or dead work. The cars weigh 
from 4,IKK) to 4,200 iKumds, and we gel credit for from 2,600 to 2,900 pounds. 

Delegate Lewis. At the Toltec mine we are expected to trade at the company 
store, and we have to pay $1 a month for hospital and doctor. I asked several 
men why we couldn’t get more pay. They.didn’t know-, but said that since the 
union was not then* the men had to settle on the third Saturday of each month 
as pay day. 

Delegate Domi .niche. When I went to work at the Tollerburg mine I asked 
the superintendent why it was that the large and small cars weighed alike, and 
he replied saying he forgot to tell me the scales were blocked. Every day we 
have from 700 to 800 lxuuids of coal stolen front us, and we do not get paid for 
laying track. 

Delegate Dominsky (Walsenburg). The air course is not timbered, aud It tuu 
to be watched very close for tear tin 1 roof will fall In aud the air be shut off 
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from the minors. Another thing l> the safety of the drivers, which I think 
should bo looked after, for when a fail occurs they do not timber the road, ami 
the drh ers are eompetled to puli coal under dangerous roofs. Do not pay any¬ 
thing for room turning or for rolls. 

Delegate Kotzjiax. In the Carbondale mine we have to shoot down our own 
coal. We are paid $1 for brushing from 10 inches to 3 feet. A great deal of 
rock fails frequently, and we have to dean it up. We are always promised pay 
for It. hut we get nothing more than promises. Since the mine inspector 
visited the mine, which was some time ago, the company bought u fan, ami it 
has not yet been Installed. We are docked 000 or 800 jiouads if we load bony 
coal, and the coal lias hone at the bottom, center, and top. Besides this, we 
have to remove 1 or 5 incites of rock amt do not got paid for it. We will have 
to strike for about 10 cents increase on the ton, for we have to have morn 
money to live. 

Delegate Veit. If n man wants a good room to work in at the Dclagmi mine 
he has to pay the pit boss from $25 to $50 cash for a good room, and anyone 
who refuses to pay tint boss or refuses to buy him drinks has to give Ills room 
to some one who does. Everyone lias to pay from $10 to $15 to the boss and 
buy the drinks for him on pay day. 

IMegalc Bichard Do.vvi.d. At the Piedmont mine they do not weigh the coat. 
There is a scam of dirt in the coal ranging from 4 to 17 inches, and to make the 
miners believe they are being paid for this dirt they add <i cents to every rnr of 
coat mined each month, which is very unfair, since (lie man with a large seam of 
dirt loads the least muniier of cars of (aval, therefore receives less pay titan the 
man who works In Hie place having a small seam of dirt. 

Delegate Fiockhvrt. I have been working at Oakview for seven years. If 
a man appears to tie a union man be Is fired. We are charged $1.50 a month 
for doctor and hospital; 25 cents for school tar, and 25 cents for water. The 
doctor visits the camp once a day, and that is at 10 o'clock in the morning, and 
tf anyone should happen to need him sifter that trip they have to pay $5 for an 
extra trip. If lie refuses to pay it the doctor gets $5 worth of scrip at the 
company's office, and (lie same is charged against the account of the man for 
wiiom the doctor was called. Vne man had his ieg broken two years ago, 
and it is not well yet. The doctor did not set it rigid and he had to have it 
doctored by some one else at Ins own extvenxe, which cost him about $500. If 
a man was dying, they would not have him taken to the hospital. 

Itelegate Miller. The Routt County Fuel Co. have very large ears. The 
coal is not weighed and they pay 80 cents a rur, Tiie chocks are hung on the 
outside of the ear and if a load does not happen to suit the boss lie will lake 
the cheek off that car and (lie man does not get paid for loading it. It is then 
placed next to the engine and the coal used for tiring. When they are in need 
of coal for the boilers they will stop a trip near the boiler room and unload 
coal off tiie miners' cars. 

Tiiere Is a company saloon, grocery store, and doctor by the mime of Cole 
in that cutup. This doctor has caused a number of pooplo to be cripples. Some¬ 
time ago a piece of rock lodged in my eye, and I had to go to the hospital, and 
when passing through tiie ward a patient asked tiie doctor what he expected 
to do with him. Tiie doctor laughingly replied, "Well, he will lie butchered 
up by the time lie leaves here." I came out of the hospital minus tills eye 
[indicating], and have talked to several doctors since, all of whom said that It 
was a crime to take tiie eye out. We are charged $1 a month for tiiat doctor, 
and I have worked in Routt County for three years ami have always con¬ 
tributed $1 each month toward tiie doctor’s fund, ami when leaving the hospital 
I was presented with a hill for $12.50 for medical supplies, and in n day or two 
I received another bill for $50 for tiie operation. 1 refused to pay these bills, 
and I think 1 done right in this respect. There are a good many cases similar 
to mine and some a great deal worse. Anyone going to that hospital comes out 
minus u limb, if he comes out at all, and tiie doctor only laughs about It, as 
though it were a Joke. 

Delegate Karl (Coal Creek). The Are boss says that his experience lias been 
that the fire boss whose duty it Is to care for the air in the mine does not hare 
to keep it in good shape unless they have a union to back up the miners when 
making complaints. 

Delegate Fontokcchio. I have been sent here by my local and was instructed 
to say that we ought to hare a strike, and have it quick. Don't give the com¬ 
panies any more time, for we will never get our grievances adjusted until 
we do so. t 
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Dologuio Van Loo. I wish to say that the Brooksiile Local Union, No. 2546, 
at Homico. have sent jiio hero with ilist ructions to say that the members of that 
local anion have kept tin* local anion in good stand in? with the district and 
national ever since the 1003 strike, and have waited patiently all these years 
for oar officials to call as together to meet the operators and demand justice. 

I>ele?ale <juntos Ntkwart (Black Diamond mine). I worked at Black 
Diamond two months and find conditions pretty bad. The coal is 3$ feet high 
ami we only receive So cents a ton for it. We pay $2 a room for house rent. 
Weight very f>oor. In my judgment we should get 2,400 pounds on the car and 
we only get from 1,700 to 2,000. We are compelled to push our loaded cars from 
the fuce. 

Nick Wii ik. You have to pay the boss from $35 to $50 for a good room; $20 
cash and the rest taken out of jour salary. The boss asked me for $30 and 
said he would give me a good room for it, hut as soon us I ceased to pay him 
and buy him drinks lie changed my place and put another fellow in it who 
promised to put up the money. If you want to keep a good place you have 
to pay the boss and buy drinks for him every day or he will put you out. 

Jo.sriMf Mvno'w (Valdez). I asked the boss for a Job and he gave it to rue. 
1 went in one night and the place was full of water, so 1 said to the boss, “That 
place doesn’t suit me; there is too much water in it. He said, “Go along, and 
I will change jou to day shift to-morrow.” I worked there two more nights, 
ami then spoke to the boss again, and he said, “ You work there two more 
nights then I will change you.” I worked there two weeks before I got another 
place. When I asked for track I was told to ask the driver for it, which I 
did, and was informed by him that I would have to secure my own track. I 
worked one day (here for nothing, r had to go about seventc'en or eighteen 
hundred feet to get rails. Had to wait half a day before they were brought 
to the entry. Gould not get n car to haul them out. I asked the tracklayer if he 
was going to lay the track in timse rooms, and ho said, “No; everybody has 
to lay their own track.” It took me one day to lay track. The cars are so 
large that it is necessary to have three chains in the body to prevent the sides 
from spreading. Get 55 cents a ton for coal. Never load bv the ton, load by 
the acre. Gars weigh from 30 to 40 hundredweight. Ought to weigh more 
than 3 ton. Goal has two veins of rock; about 18 indies on the bottom. Some 
places 14 inches of rock; about 18 Inches on the bottom. Some places 14 
Inches of rock; some places 8 and some 2 feet. Have to shovel rock for noth¬ 
ing. Turn an entry 12 foot wide for nothing. No pay for timbering. Insist 
that you do your own timbering, or they hu\o your turns stopped as a penalty. 
V lien there is a fall on the road and the driver orders you to dean it up you 
must do so, as the dri\or has full power to stop turns when the miners refuse 
to do company work without pay. Bay $2.25 a room house rent, and a very 
poor house it is. Am charged 25 cents for blacksmith. Have 84.52 coming to 
me after loading sown box cars of coni. Have to go outside to get rails, and 
have to go in old rooms to get timber. It sometimes takes you half a dav to 
find mils. * J 


•IniiN I'Mtoo (Oakvicw). Worked nt Onk\ie\v nhout eight months Condi¬ 
tions arc very liiul. (let no rails, timber, or anything. Air In the entries is 
Iiretly bad. The roads In the mine are very dirty anil you rail not keen the 
cars on the track. l’aid do rents n ton for loading machine coal; 56} for 
pick work. Load small Santa Fo car ami get about 2,800 pounds. Now, they 
have got up a little higher; get close to 4,000 pounds since everybody has com¬ 
menced to move. Have docking system, and sometimes dock half a car There 
was n lady mil there running a rooming house, and (he superintendent said 
„iv, mt 11 r s° ln « to do When the strike comes on?” 

Weil, she said, I I not feed any scabs.” He gave tier two days to move. 

Tom I.im.K (Aguilar). I was instructed by the men nt Green Canyon to 
Impress upon the minds of this body the terrible conditions existing at that 
mine. After cleaning up n fnll the boss comes along and insists thnt they 
timber; nil this without, any pay. We have numerous grievances, most of them 
of the same nature ns has boon related here by other delegates. I want to sav 
that If you will stand hack of your officials, the tight will soon be won. It is 
essential for you to adhere to the organization. 

„ U (F y ,,n ° nt C° UIlt y \• We have been blessed in Fremont County from 

what the situation in the southern field is. However, we have some grievances 
np there. If I had been In the southern field, I suppose I would taveten S 
by this time, because of all the evidence given I could not live under such con¬ 
ditions. I would be dead. 
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George Collier (El Paso County). I have been very much impressed by the 
testimony told lu this conversation about conditions throughout Colorado. 
They are such that I believe we have all beou made to blush to think that we 
have tolerated and maintained the system that has been shown prevails in 
Colorado. I think it is high time for us all to see what our duly is in this 
State. We can look to each and every State in the Nation und tind conditions 
far superior than those we enjoy here. I hope that when we leave this con- 
\ention we will go away from here with a different feeling than when we came. 
It gives me pleasure to observe the difference in organized mines and unorgan¬ 
ized mines. We have already organized one mine in El Paso County, and In 
the last few days we have succeeded in organizing another. In the last few 
days this same mine has placed u]>on the tipple a checkweighman, which makes 
the second mine in El Pa<o County that lias acknowledged that our demand 
for a checkweighman was a just one. The mine is thoroughly organized and 
is far superior to the other mines, lmt it is impossible for us to make any fur¬ 
ther advancement until all other mines are organized with us. It is optional 
to the mine boss ns to the hours the miners work. lie can keep them 8, 9, or 10 
hours If be so desires. The sentiment in El Paso County is that there has 
never been anything done in that vicinity to try and organize those mines. My 
friends, I want to say that conditions have been such that any man who ex¬ 
pressed his sentiments or complained about conditions he had to take his tools 
out the next morning. I do not care what jour heart may be in trying to 
uphold the organization unless you have the officials of the organization at 
jour back you are going to starve to dentil in Colorado. 

Mr. Doyus. And may I ask lias the copies of letters that the miners sent to 
the governor been introduced into the record? 

Chairman Walsh. No, sir; they have not been, according to iny recollection. 

Mr. Doyle. Here is a letter sent to the operators, dated August 26, 1913: 

Cmtki) Mink Workers of America, 

Denver, Colo., August 26, 1913. 

Dear Sir: For many years the coni miners of Colorado have been desirous 
of working under union conditions and, as you no doubt know, have made this 
desire known on innumerable occasions, a large number of them being dis¬ 
charged because of their wishes in this respect. 

While we know your past policy has been one of keen opposition to our union, 
we are hopeful at this time that you will look at this matter in a different way 
and will meet with us in joint conference for the purpose of amicably adjusting 
all points at issue in the present controversy. We are no more desirous of a 
strike than you are, and it seems to us that we owe it to our respective inter¬ 
ests, as well as the general public, to make every honest endeavor to adjust 
our differences in an enlightened manner. 

It ought to be evident to yourself and associates that Colorado can not stand 
alone in opposition to our movement. The operators of Wyoming, Montana, 
Washington, Oklahoma, Kansas, Arkansas, Missouri, Texas, and Iowa, embrac¬ 
ing all the important coal-producing States west of the Mississippi River, have 
been working under contracts with our union for years, and it goes without say¬ 
ing that the operators in the above-mentioned States, who once held the same 
opinion concerning our union that you now seem to hold, are at this time well 
satisfied with our organization and are much pleased over the security and 
stability given to the industry through the medium of the trade agreement. 

Why oppose us here, spending millions of dollars in an industrial conflict 
for no good purpose? Why is it not possible and practical for you to do In 
this State what the operators in all the neighboring States have already done? 

We feel sure you appreciate the gravity of this situation and will do your 
part to meet it at this time, when no sting will be left behind, which Is always 
the result of a strike settlement. 

Let us meet now as friends and proceed to settle this entire controversy 
with honor to ourselves, with credit to our people, and with faith In each other. 

Hoping you will favor us with a prompt reply, we beg to remain, 

Sincerely, yours, 


t 


Policy Committee Representing Colorado Miners. 
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Mr pom:. Letter May 2f», I0U, to joint legislative committee, appointed by 
ih*‘ sjieeia! session of the legislature in an effort to make a settlement of the 

' Denver, Coi.o., Map . 16 , t 9 f $. 

To the Joint lepixtatue tommiftee appointed bp the spcnal session of the legis- 

lat hit oj the nineteenth gennal assembly, State of Colorado, Senator O. J. 

It Unix, Chairman. 

(Ientekmen: HesiHOidJiig to the request made for information as to our posi¬ 
tion concerning uni committee, arui the iwrformance of its duties, we take 
pleasure in stating Ihul we are desirous of aiding the committee in every way 
in iierfonmitg even duty devolving u|M>n it by the resolutions adopted by the 
legislature. You niav therefore cull upon us for all of the information at our 
command, and \\c will cheerfully furnish it. 

Uniavrniug the further inquiry as to the committee sitting as a board of me¬ 
diation to settle the strike, we beg leave to state that we have submitted the 
resolutions under which the committee was appointed to our counsel. He in¬ 
forms us that neither directly nor indirectly do the resolutions adopted by the 
legislature give to the committee any power whatever of mediation, the sub¬ 
ject being in no way referred to either directly or indirectly. He informs us 
that jour turners are that of an investigating committee, and tiiat any award 
that joti might make against the coal ojierator.s would l>e of no legal force or 
tiled. In other words the legislature met and adjourned without taking a 
single step for the settling of the strike and without appointing any committee 
with power e\en to attempt to settle the strike. 

We trust, however, notwithstanding this failure on the part of the legislature, 
that j on will use jour good efforts toward a settlement of the industrial con¬ 
flict now' existing and which every good citizen should desire to he brought to a 
HfsNsJy and proper end. 

We submit to jou that the proper way to bring about this settlement is to 
have a conterence between the operators’ representatives and the strikers’ 
representatives. We teel confident that such a conterence would result in a 
speedy settlement. 

Jt must Jm‘ plain and clear to nil that no controversy can ever he settled until 
there is an understanding between tin* contending parties. We therefore re¬ 
spectfully suggest that >ou use your good efforts to arrange for a conference 
between the representatives of the employers and emplovees. We pledge to 
your committee that it such a conference is arranged, we will eider that con¬ 
ference in good luifh and make hh earnest effort to amicably adjust all diffi¬ 
culties, and we express to you our absolute confidence that such a conference 
will speedily bring to Colorado industrial peace. 


International Jtoatd Member, Ihstr'ut No to, 

i'nited Mine Workers of Anuriea. 


Kciretarp-Treoxnrcr, IHstriet No. IX, 

l nited Mine d orkers of Anuriea. 


Mr. Poyik. Call Neoteinher 8, 1013, sent by the miners to the operators, by 
the policy committee calling the Trinidad convention. September, 1913, for a 
joint conference: 

United Mine Workers of America, 

Denver, Colo., September S, 19 tS. 

Dear Sir: Wo hereby notify you that there will be a joint convention of 
miners and oj>erntors of this State at Trinidad, <*ob>.. next Monday, September 
15. at which time wo hope to see your company represented. 

Wo are making this last endeavor to settle our differences peacefully and 
with the hope of preventing a strike 

If you will kindlj come to this joint convention, we feel sure that we can ad¬ 
just nil points at issue between our respective interests in a satisfactory manner. 

Anticipating the pleasure of meeting you at Trinidad on the above-mentioned 
date, we beg to remain, 

Sincerely, yours, 


Frank J. Hayes, 
John R. Lawson, 
John McLennan, 

E. L. I)OYr4*:. 

Voliey Committee Representing Colorado Mine Workers, 
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Mr. Doyle. Letter under date of November 12,1913, to Gov. Elias M. Ammons 
In answer to his verbal projwsitiou concerning a settlement, or effort to make a 
belt lei neat, in Routt County: 

I'MTED Mx.\E WoKKKRn OF AMERICA, 

Dimer, Colo., Sonmbct J2, VM 

Hon. Elias M. Ammons, 

Governor of the Mate of Colorado, Duivcr, Colo. 

Dear Sir: Having carefully considered the verbal proposition submitted by 
you on the 12th day of November, 1913, as a working basks upou which to have 
tiie mines in Routt County, Colo., resume operation, which you propose to both 
miners and operators, in substance, as follows: 

First That a 10 per cent increase in wages he granted. 

Second. That no discriuiination he made against tin* miners now on strike. 

Third. The rigid of the miners to belong to a union, without interference ou 
the part of the companies. 

Fourth. The rigid to have a checkwoighman, if the miners so desire. 

Fifth. The right of the miners to board and trade where they choose. 

Sixth. That the operators agree to meet a committee of their employees to 
settle disputes that may arise in or around the mine>. and that, in the event of 
failure to settle surh dispute, the miners to choose two of their number, tin* 
operators two, and Father Meyers, of Steamboat Springs. Colo., to act a i the 
fifth peison to constitute a hoard of live, whose decision shall be final. 

Seventh. This arrangement to he in effect until March 1. 1911. 

We desire to call jour attention to the fact that the fwlicy committee is ex- 
treinely anxious to bring about a peaceful solution of this great industrial 
struggle. Realizing, as we do, that the public, who is alwajs the innocent vic¬ 
tim in any strike, is often the greatest sntierer. I low o\er ( v\e are of the 
opinion that the policy committee has no authority to deviate from the instruc¬ 
tions laid down by the convention of miners held in Trindad, Colo., on Septem¬ 
ber I.Vlb, 1913, to which every coal ojKM’ator in the State of Colorado was ex¬ 
tended an imitation to he present ami participate in the deliberations, and 
therefore we can not agree t<> enter into anj land of a verbal arrangement or 
in any mariner make any change in the wage agreement outlined by the con¬ 
vention without first calling a special comention of tlu* miners of this State. 
Furthermore, any arrangement that is entered into with any operator in this 
State that deviates from our instructions by tin* convention would la* unfair to 
the other independent operators who Ime signed our scale and who now employ 
about 1,500 miners. It is our opinion that instead of bringing about harmony 
and a peaceful solution of our strike it would have the opposite effect, for tin* 
reason that every operator would base the right to demand tin* same modifica¬ 
tion in ids contract. 

Assuring you of our appreciation of .sour sincere and untiring efforts, it is 
with deep regret that we are unable to accept on behalf o! the miners of thin 
State the proposition submitted by you. and we simvrely hojie that with the 
cooperation of yourself and other fair-minded citizens a satisfactory solution 
of this problem will be found iu the near fuluu*. 

Yours, very truly, 


Polky Committee k’cprctenUny Distrid Jo, Mme W'urkcn. 

air. Doyle. Copy of letter under date of November 13, written to Gov. 
Elias M. Ammons, by the policy committee, at his request that we submit a 
proposition for the purpose of reaching a settlement of the coal strike: 

United Mine Workers oi America, 

Dnirn, Colo., November 13, t$13. 

Hon. Elias M. Ammons. 

Governor of the Mate of Colorado, Denver Colo. 

Dear Sir: As per your request of a few days ago, wherein you expressed 
the desire to have the policy committee submit a proposition for the purpose 
of reaching a basis of settlement of the present coul strike, we beg to assure 
you that the United Mine Workers are and have always been ready to enter 
into a conference with the coal operators of this State for the purpose of ad¬ 
justing the differences now existing between the miners and operators of Colo¬ 
rado. f 
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Owing to the insistent demand on the part of (he coal miners of this State, 
that the mine workers' union assist them in forming a union to protect their 
in teresls, to .secure hotter working conditions and a Just wage for their labor, 
and believing that unless something was done to relieve this condition, an 
industrial conlliet would result, your attention was called to this condition of 
affairs several mouths before the strike was called, and ,we asked thut you use 
your good ollires for the purpose of bringing the miners and operators into a 
eonferrnee. 

Later, many attempts by yourself to secure a conference with the, gentlemen 
operating these mines having faileil to bring results, the miners of the State 
rontiimliig in their demand upon the organization, the Internntloul executive 
board of the United Mine Workers of America held u meeting at their head- 
ipiarlers in the month of July, lit].'!, in which they decided to answer the appeal 
of I lie Colorado mine workers and lend every effort to adjust their differences 
without a strike, ami on August 1 , lttltt, tlie International president delegated 
1' fitnk .1. Jla,vv's, v let 1 president of the United Mine Workers of America, to 
tills' 1 charge of the orgaiilziilion’s work, with instructions to use all honorable 

.ails to effect an adjustment of the differences existing between the operators 

and miners. 

the undersigned policy committee, which was organized at that time, 
realizing the seriousness of this situation, held seevral interviews with you, 
as governor of the State, in an effort to avert tile threatened strike. 

Your good ollleos again failing to secure a conference between the miners 
and operators, wo extended the following Invitation to the operators of Colo¬ 
rado : 


August 20, 1913. 

I'KVII Sin: For ninny years the miners of Colorado have boon desirous of 
working under union conditions, anil, ns you no doubt know, have made this 
desire known on innumerable occasions, a large number of them being dis¬ 
charged because of tin'll* wishes in lids respect. 

A Idle we know jour past policy lias been one of keen opposition to the 
union, wo nre hopeful nl Ibis time Hint you will look at this matter in a 
different way and will meet with us in joint conference for the purpose of 
mnicnhl.v adjusting all points at issue in the present controversy. We are no 
more desirous of a strike than you are, and it seems to us that wo owe it to 
our respective Interests, as well as (he general public, to make every honest 
endeavor to adjust our differences in mi enlightened milliner. 

It ought to he evident to yourself and associates that Colorado can not stand 
atone in opposition to our movement. The operators of Wyoming Montana 
Washing!. Oklahoma, Kansas, Arkansas, Missouri, Texas, and 'lowa em¬ 

bracing all till' important coal producing Suites west of the Mississippi River 
have been working under contrails with our union for years, and it goes with¬ 
out saying Unit I lie operators In Iho iihove-moiitionod SI (lies, who once hold the 
same opinion eoneorning our union Unit you now seem to hold, are at this time 
well salislied witli our organization and are much pleased over the security and 
stability given to the industry through the medium of the trade agreement, 
"by oppose us here._spending millions of dollars in an industrial conflict for 
no good purpose? Why is il not possible and practical for you to do ill this 
Slate wlmt the operators in all the neighboring Siatos have already done? 

We feel sure you appreciate the gravity of this situation and'will do your 
part to moot it at tills time, when no sting will lie left behind, which is ulvvava 
tile result of a strike set I lenient. 

Let us meet now as friends and proceed to settle tills entire controversy 
with honor to ourselves, with credit to onr people, and with faith 111 each other 

Hoping you will favor us with a prompt reply, vve beg to remain " ‘ 

Sincerely, yours, 

Frank J. Hayes, 

John R. Lawson, 

K. L. Doyle, 

„ „ -T'uin McClennan, 

l obey Committee Representing Colorado Mine Workert. 


Tills failing to receive favorable consideration, and the demands of the miners 
becoming more insistent that n strike be called, vve Issued the following calls 

THnldXsept^'ibeririOls' ° f a "' 1 0Perat ° rs ’ t0 me<!t ln the clty * 
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Denver, Colo., September S, 191,1. 

Dear Sir: We hereby notify you that there will be a joint convention of 
miners and operators of tills State at Trinidad, Colo., next Monday, Septeinlier 
15, at which time we hope to see your company represented. 

We are making this last endeavor to settle our differences peacefully, and 
with the hope of preventing a strike. 

If you will kindly come to this joint convention, we feel sure we can adjust 
all points at Issue between our respective interests in a satisfactory manner. 

Anticipating the pleasure of meeting you at Trinidad, on the above-mentioned 
date, we beg to remain, 

Sincerely, yours, 

Frank .1. Haves, 

John It. Lawson, 

E. ],. Doyle, 

John McClk.nn \n, 

Policy Committee Representin'/ Colorado Mine ll'orler). 

Denver, Colo., September 8, 1913. 

To nil Local I'nions of District 15, V. M. II’. of 1.: 

REPORT OF SCtEE. 

We. the representatives of the mine workers of district 15, after repented 
efforts to secure a conference with Die operators for the purpose of establishing 
Joint relations und a fair wage agreement, and having been denied such a con¬ 
ference, the operators Ignoring our invitation entirely and believing as we do 
that we have grievances of great moment that demand immediate adjudication, 
we submit the following as a basis of settlement: 

First. We demand recognition of the union. 

Second. We demand a 10 per cent advance in wages on the tonnage rates, 
and tile following day-wage scale, which is practically in accord with the 
Wyoming day-wage scale (inside) : 


Miners (working by the day)__$.1.45 

Tlmbermon_______ _____ 1.45 

Tracklayers_ ___ _____ _ 3.45 

Shot Hrers and shot inspectors_ _ _ .._... 4. no 

Machine runners_ _ ___ __ _ 3.90 

Mctllnty repairer and rope splicer .... .... 3.45 

Machine runners' helpers__ . _ ____ ... _ 3.45 

Drillers_ _ _ _ 3 . 75 

Drivers__ _ . _ . ....... 3.45 

I aside engineer_ . _ _ . . 3. 45 

Itlpe riders_____ _ 3.45 

Greasers (boys)_ _ . .. .... ___ . 3 05 

Switch boys and boy coupling at partings__ _ 3.05 

Trappers (boys)--- --- 1.00 

Stablemen and barn men, inside_...___ 3.15 

Inside laborers, not classified_ __ 3.30 

Dump men_ _ 3. 30 

Motor men___ 3.45 

Motor brnkemen and tail-end riders_ 3 . 30 

Gas watchmen_ 4. 00 


OT-TSIDK DAY WAOK SCALE. 


Engineers, $112.50 ikt month, based upon an eight-hour workday. 


Firemen-per day.- $3.15 

Head blacksmith (In charge of one or more blacksmiths)_do_ 3.90 

Other blacksmiths_do_ 3. 50 

Blacksmiths’ helpers_do_ 2. 80 

Carpenters___do_ 3. 50 

Machinists_do_ 3.50 


Machinists’ helper_do_ 2.90 

Teamsters_do_ 2.80 


Box-car shovelers 


do_ 3*03 


Electricians (in and around the mine) 


.do.... 3.50 
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Boiler makers.. 

Masons and bricklayers (in and aroumi the mine) 

Slate pickers (boysI.. - - - 

I*ij>e men - -- - - - 

Miners taken from fa<c--- — 

Box-ear loader, runner . 

Night watchman (if |M*rforimti; 

Outside labor not classified— 

(•reusers (boys) _ - 

Tipple men.- ------ 


. - -Per day - $4.00 

..do- 3.50 

_do_ 2. 05 

... do_ 3.45 

_ _ do_ 3.45 

_ do_ 3.30 

work for which a .scale is made)—do- 2. 80 

_ ilo_ 2.05 

___ do- 2.05 

__do_ 2.80 


We also demand a 10 per cent nd\amv on the wages paid cok«*-oven workers 
and on all other classes of labor not specdled herein. 

Third. We demand an eight-hour workday for all classes of labor in or 
around the coal mine and at coke ovens. 

Fourth. We demand pay for all narrow work and dead work, which includes 
brushing, timbering, removing fulls, handling impurities, etc. 

Fifth. We demand u cheekweighmun at all mines to be elected by the miners 
without any Interference by company ollicials in said election. 

Sixth. We demand the right to trade in any store we please, and the right 
to choose our own hoarding place and our own doctor. 

Seventh. We demand the enforcement of the Colorado mining laws and the 
abolition of the notorious and criminal guard system which has prevailed in 
the mining camps of Colorado for manj veurs. 


Kmwroi i*oi n v. 


In view of the failure of our efforts to secure a peaceful solution of our 
differences, and in view of the fact that the operator# have even refused to 
answer any of our invitations for a joint meeting, we hereby instruct that a 
strike call be issued by the district policy committee to all the mine workers in 
Colorado to take effect Tuesday, ScptemlHT 23, 1013. 

We further recommend that any member who is discharged because of aflilia- 
tion with our movement shall be promptly supported by the organization. 

In conformity with the past policy of the organization, which has worked 
so successfully in other districts, we recommend that we sign up with all com¬ 
panies that agree to our demands, provided, however, that they agree not to 
furnish coal to till contracts of companies on strike, and that companies that 
sign up must do so for all the mine* they operate. 

John R. Lawmks, John Bubke, 

I*KTK Mll.I.KK, (JFjO. ('.OLLIER, 

Thom \s 1 >f >n i -oa . ('has. W. trooi.o, 

John Siui.k, Jas. Noon, Jr., 

Policy Committee. 


September 23 was the date set by the convention for the miners of the entire 
State to strike unless the operators agree to meet their representatives in con¬ 
ference on or liefori* that date. Many efforts were made by yourself and others 
between the time of this convention and the date of the strike to bring both 
parties to this controversy into a conference, all of which failed, ami on Sep¬ 
tember 23 fully Do |>er cent of the miners employed in the mines of this State 
responded to the strike call. Since that time a large number of independent 
mine operators have signed contracts with the miner*’ union in accordance 
with the policy adopted in the convention. 

The strike situation continues to grow more serious from day to day, and if 
permitted to continue longer it might be the result of involving thousands of 
working men and women in cm* Slate. Realizing, as we do, that Colorado Is 
lacing the most critical period in its history, business is practically at a stand¬ 
still, nnd the citizens who are not directly interested are the greatest sufferers 
In this industrial conflict, we desire to make it plain to you and to the people 
of this State that we stand ready and willing to do everything in our power 
to have this unfortunate condition of affair* settled. Therefore, we beg to 
submit the following proposition: 

That the operators meet and confer with five representatives of the miners* 
union, as follows: Three striking coal miners and the following officials of the 
United Mine Workers’ Union, who are citizens of the State of Ooiorado; John 
Mclennan, president of district 15, U. M. W. of A., and John R, Lawson, mem¬ 
ber of the international executive board, for the purpose of arranging a basis 
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for a settlement. The basis agreed upon hy tlii.s committee and the operators, 
to be .submitted to a special convention of tin* miners of Colorado, for their 
approval or rejection. 

Sincerely hoping that the above proposition will lead to an early adjustment 
of the coal strike, we beg to remain. 

Sincerely, yours, 

Frank J. Haves. 

John It. Lawson, 

John McLennan, 

K. 1., IllIM.E, 

I'nUt'il CommUtcc Depresrehnp District ft. Vine lforlcr*. 

Mr. Doyle. I'roposltion submitted by the governor of flip State, under dnle 
of November 27, 1918, to Messrs. Welborii, Osgood, itrown, operators, and 
.Messrs. Kvuns, Allison, lianmum, miners, in an effort to settle the strike after 
having a conference with the miners: 


Denver. Come. Xovnnber ?.l, ffl/J 

Messrs. -1. /■'. WcUmm, ■lohit <’. Osgood, ft. H’. ftroini, operators, anit ilrssti. 

T. X. Jfrans, Archie Allison, Da rid Hamilton, miners, Denver, Colo. 

Gentlemen: Having listened to yonr conference throughout yesterday, ami 
believing from representations made that there is no material difference l>c- 
tweeu you sufficient to warrant a continuance of the present difficulties. I do 
sire to make a suggestion for the termination of the present industrial dispute. 

The one apparently insurmountable obstacle to a settlement was the recog¬ 
nition of tin* union, and almost every oilier material difference between you 
hinged about that question, or is entered by existing law. 

There is no law compelling the operators to recognize tin* union nor to permit 
the employees to exact that recognition. The statute does provide, however, for 
the right to join a union if the miners so wish without coercion or interference. 
Ttiis law lias been read to all the conference and its provisions agreed to tty 
each conferee. It reads as follows, ami i suggest to you that its provisions he 
made the basis of a conclusion on tliis point: 

Ir shall be unlawful for any individual, company, or corporation, or any 
iremiier of any firm, or agent, officer, or employee of any company or corpora¬ 
tion lo prevent employees from forming, joining, or iielonging to any lawful 
labor organization, union, society, or political party, or to coerce or attempt to 
coerce employees by discharging or threatening to discharge them from their 
employ or the employ of any firm, company, or corporation, Iicchuxc of tlioir 
connection with such lawful labor organization, union, society, or political 
party.” (See. 8923, Devised Statutes of Colorado, 1 DOS.) 

Hearing in mind the discussion on the other points involved, 1 suggest the 
following as a satisfactory solution: 

The employment of a clieekweighman as provided by law, giving the miners 
themselves tin* right to choosp their own clieckwelghnmn. 

The carrying out ill good faith the statute making it unlawful (o use or employ, 
directly or indirectly, the so-called “truck” or “scrip” system in the payment 
of men. 

The enforcement of the law for an eight-hour day in all underground mines 
and coke ovens, ns provided In chapter 9,1 of the session laws of 1918. 

That all employees shall have the right to buy where they will without inter¬ 
ference or coercion of any kind whatsoever. 

That all employees shall have a semimonthly pay day according to the eusloin 
now prevailing in coal mines over most of the State. 

That all employees shall have the right to hoard where they please. 

Tiie enforcement of ail the provisions of the coal-mine inspection law of 1918, 
providing for the safety of the mine and Hie protection of (he life and health 
of the employees. 

That all employees now on strike .shall lie given employment except w'hcre 
their places have been tilled or where they have been guilty of violence or other 
unlawful acts, and that where places have been filled other work will be fur¬ 
nished as soon as practicable. 

Mr. Doyle. Telegrams, replies received from the officers and committees of 
tiie various local onions In the State telling the district officers of the action 
upon that proposition just proposed and entered into tiie record: 
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Trinidad, Coi.o., December 3,1913. 

K. L. Doyie, 

303 (la man-American Huildiny, Denver, Colo.: 

Muss liHH-tInK <>f Pledmont-Sopris local unions voted down unanimously propo¬ 
sition offered as a basis of settlement. 

A. .1. Kaxve, Secretary. 


Tkimdxu, Colo., Decembers, 1913. 

E. I.. Doyle, 

30,1 tin miiH-.imi i ican Hunk Huildiny, Denver, Colo.: 

Mass meeting of .Slarkville-Morley-AA'oolten local unions rejected unanimously 
proposition .submitted as a basis of settlement. 

Phillip Sipple, Secretary. 


Thjmdxd, Colo., December 3, 1913. 

K. I.. I tol l K, 

303 (icrmiiH-.lmcricaii HuilUiny, Denver, Colo.: 

Muss niccllng of Seyttudo-Valdez local unions uuaniinously rejected proposi¬ 
tion submitted to us as a basis of settlement. 

.1. It. A'a.nqukz, Secretary. 


r , Tkimiiau, Colo., December 3, 1913. 

K. L. Doxi e, 

303 Derma n-Aineric an Trust Co., Denver, Colo.: 

Muss meeting of Cokednle, (irayereek, lioxxen. Sullield, and Trinidad local 
unions held tills a. in. Attendance, 4811. Proposition as basis of settlement voted 
down unanimously. 

*<• P- AVh.so.n-, Secretary. 


, , \\ a t sI'.mil in;, Colo., December 3, 1913, 

L, 1,. I toxin, Secretary, 

303 (lerinnn-Amci icon Tutsi Huildiny, Dearer, Colo.: 

The minors In mass meeting at La A'eta unanimously rejected the governor's 
proposition and stand linn on tlie demands of the Trinidad convention. 

Andrew Pack, Chairman. 
fit xs. .Monson', Secretary. 


„ , \\ Ai.sEMiL iiu, Coi.o., December 3,1913. 

1 '.. 1.. Dome, Secretary, ’ 

303 tlermaiir.lnicricun Trust Huildiny, Deliver, Colo.: 

Th ',' miners in mass meeting at Pryor, Colo., unanimously rejected the cov¬ 
et mu S piopusitioii and stand Unit on the demands of the Trinidad convention. 

N. II. Tricw, Chairman. 

Jrr.io aMahtinkz, Committeeman. 

I ‘lanky, Committeeman. 


If. 1., Doxi.k, Secretary. At alsemh-bo. Colo., Decembers, 1913. 

303 Uermiii-Aineiieim Trust Huildiny, Denver, Colo ■ 

At a mass meeting in Maitland, Colo., the miners stood firm on the demands 
of tile iilnhlad convention and unanimously rejected the governor s proposition. 

M. Cummins, Chairman. 
_ Duncan Russell, Secretary. 


E. L. Doyle, Secretary, alsenburg, Colo., December 2, 1913. 

303 Herman-Amcricon Trust Huildiny, Denver, Colo.: 

The miners in mass meeting at AValsenburg unanimously reieeted the eov. 
ernors proposition and stand firm on the demands of the Triuldad ^nvenUoI 


B. F. Thomas, Chairman. 

Archie Allison, Committeeman. 
H. G. Johnson, Committeeman. 
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Florence, Colo., December 2, 1913. 


E. L. Doyle, 

303 German-American Trust Building, Denver, Colo.: 

Mass meeting of the miners of Coal Creek, Rockvnle, and Williamsburg was 
liearil at Rookvale to-day when the proposition submitted to us by Gov. Ammons 
and M. B. Wilson was torn down by the men unanimously. 

T. X. Evans. 


Rugby, Colo., December 2. 1913. 

Edward L. Doyle, 

Office 303 Gcrman-Amcrican Trust Building, Denver, Colo.: 

At a special meeting of the miners of Rugby district, by a unanimous vote, 
we refuse 10 accept the operators' proposition submitted by the governor. 
Witnesses: 

•Tarot Steffen. 
Thomas Siiekhatt. 
John Cadiuan. 


l.cm.ow, C 01 . 0 ., December 2. 1913. 

E. I„ Doyle, 

303 German-Amei iean Building, Dcnrer, Colo.: 

By mass meeting held by the striking miners of tile lent colony at Ludlow, 
Colo., at 1 p. m. tills date, voted on the proiRisition offered by Hon. Gov. 
Ammons, was rejected by unanimous vote, and demanding “a full recognition 
of the union.” 

Signed by committee: 

Peter Catsulio. 

John Ciiuitctcii. 

Joe Martini:/.. 

Bo.HIIKO liAUI'IMIVlCn. 
Gun.to CoeeA. 

It. A. Jolly. 


Bowen, Colo., December 2, 1913. 


Kim an L. Doyle, 

Seeretarg-Trcv surer, 

Office 303 German-Amuieun Trust Building, Veneer, Colo.: 

We. the striking miners of Bowen and Knfllchl, have laid a mass meeting, 
voted anmiiuiously not to consider any proposition proposed to us by the 
operators that does not include recognition of the union. 

Tony Delasky, Chairman, 
Ben Freeman, 

Dan German, 

Frvnk Gvvak, 

Committee. 


Fiorknje, Colo., December 2, 1913. 

E. I.. Doyle, 

SOS Gcrman-Amcrican Building, Denver, Colo.: 

Special meeting of flic men was held at Rrookside in Florence to-day, at 
Which place the proposition as offered to the men was turned down unanimously. 

T. X. Evans. 


Aguilar, Colo., December 2, 1913. 

Edward L. Doyle, 

Office 301 German-Amcrieun Trust Building, Denver, Colo.: 

At a meeting of about 3130 miners, Gov, Ammons's proposition was unanimously 
rejected and that we request our district oflteers to take any steps necessary 
to recall Gov, Ammons and Gen. Chase. 


38819°—S. Doc. 413,64-1—vol 8-4 


Ralph Walker. 
Coluf Vu.iAcicn. 
A. J. McGuire. 
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Mr. I>oyi.k. All'uUi.it of Andrew Trmilitni.H under (late of December 13. 1912, 
blunving that lie was lotaiiclled to buy a job m the mines in northern Colorado: 

AmpWTT. 

Sta in of Colob M)o, City un4 County of Dt ni'cr, as: 

Andrew' TronlilukK of lawful age, being first duly sworn, on oath depose 

and says: * , 

That on or about September J1, A. D. 1012, nib.int met one Jeff Rhodes in 
Ik liver, Colo., and applied to the said Rhodes lor work at the said Consolidated 
Cojd & <hike Co., at Dacono, Colo., at which mine the said Jeff Rhodes was the 
oil t„ >s .s; that the said Jeff Rhodes agreed with the affiant that he would 
WM-ure work for affiant in consideration of affiant paying said Jeff Rhodes 
some money, the amount of which was not stated at that time; that there¬ 
after and on. to wit, the Iffth day of September affiant went to the said mine 
and was hired by the said Jeff Rhodes and in consideration of such employment 
paid to the said Jeff Rhodes the sum of S20 in cash Immediately upon said last- 
mentioned date. 

That affiant continued in the employ of said coal company for a period of 
about two weeks until he received his first pay, which pay was received by 
affiant on the regular pay days of the company. That affiant was last paid on 
December 7, A. D. 11)12, and on the Ibh day of December, a few days after said 
pay was received, the said Jeff Rhodes eame to affiant and demanded that 
affiant pay him some more money, which affiant refund! to do. Upon such 
refusal by affiant to pay said Jeff Rhodes more money affiant was immediately 
discharged by Hu* said Jeff’ Rlosies. 

And furl her affiant saith not. 

[new..] Amjkj.vv Tronlitaxis. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me libs Iffth d.tv of December, A. D. 1012. 

Win mi II Scot n in, Xotay Public. 

My commission expires March 7. 11)17. 

Mr. Doyle. Affidavit of J. R. Petty, under date of November 28 , ffflff, con¬ 
cerning mi effort on the part ol the members of the Colorado State Militia that 
lie would agree to hold him up with the pay roll and split the money after be 
got away with it: 

Stvii: of Ooiomno. Comity of has Animas, as: 

Personally appeared before me this 28th day of November, A. D. Ifflff, .T R. 
Petty, who first being duly sworn nceordmg to law, deposes and says: On the 
2-tth du.v of Noveinlier, Ifflff, while taking out the Valdez pay roll to the strik¬ 
ing miners for the Cnilml Mine Workers of America, I was held up by a squad 
of militiamen, in command of one Kennedy; while he was ordering the two 
parties who m*eompanh*d me searched, he walked up very close to me, and says: 
“ What have you in then 1 ? ” I answered, “A small lnmch of money.” He replied, 
u What is the chances of bolding you up ami splitting the pay roll with you," 
and 1. placing my hands upon my revolver, told him there was nothing doing, 
and requested him to back off, and ho did so. 

J. R. Petty. 

Shvoru to and subscribed before me this 2°.lli day of November, A. D, 1913. 

Frxncis M. Tipton, Xotary Public. 

My commission expires April 28, Iff Iff. 

Mr. Doyi.i.. Copy of affidavit of Mike Stoyanoff. under date of August 20, 
30Iff, pertaining to his request that he act as eheckvveighnmn at the Mitchell 
mine at Lafayette, and lie was driven out of the mine by reason of his request; 

Lafayette, Colo., August 26, 1913. 
Static of Colorado, County of If out dry, ss: 

I, Mike Stoyanoff. having been employed at the Mitchell mine at Lafayette, 
Colo., operated by the Rocky Mountain Fuel Go., since August 5. 1913, did on 
this the 2(ith day of August, Iff Iff, with a number of other men employed in said 
mine, make n complaint to the mine foreman about the weight received for coal 
mined, and uot receiving a satisfactory reply, offered to act as checkwelghman 
for my fellow workmen. # 
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On hearing this the mine boss and Mr. J. G. Williams, the superintendent, 
refused to permit a check weigh in an upon the mine tipple, and when I told 
him that for 45 cars one of the miners received only 41 tons, lie said that the 
coal was light; at 5.30 o’clock p. m. John Thomas, tiie boss, came to my house 
with live guards and ordered me out of the house; they gave me only 10 
minutes to get ready to lenve, although I pleaded for more time; one of them 
phoned for a wagon, which came for my trunks, a^id I was compelled with 
others to leave at once. 

Mike Stoyaxoii. 

Be it known that on this the 2Gth day of August, A. D. 1013. personally 
appeared before me the above-named Mike Ktoyanoff, who being by me duty 
sworn, upon his oath did depose and say that the foregoing statement of fart** 
b\ him subscribed is in ail things true of Ids own knowledge, 

f seal.] J vmls McCi ne, Sotury Public. 

My commission expires December 31, 

Mr. Dm IE. Affidavit August 20, 1013. signed !>} the miners, cernfvnig to the 
truthfulness of the previous ailiduvit: 

T. A TAT I TTH, CoLO., .1 UffU'tt .?<>, 

State of Colorado, County of Boulder, ss: 

Wo, the undersigned, employes of the Rocky Mountain Fuel Co., employed at 
the Mitchell mine at Lafavette, Colo., were present during the conversation 
lK'tueen Mr. Mike Stoynnoff and the mine foreman and superintendent, J. C. 
Williams, when the latter denied the miners the right to have a checkvveighnmn. 

We were comjielled by the mine guards to leave the company's property at 
the same time Mr. Stoynnoff left and were given no reason by the guards why 
we had to leave. 


| SKA I,. 1 

Geo. Ckrktuljs. 

| SKAL. | 

Mike Fouls. 

|sr.A!..j 

Tom. Gkiookoh. 

I SKAT.. | 

Nick Fiuoros. 

I-SKA1..J 

John Powtaih. 


Th* it known that on this the 2Gth day of August, A. I). 1913, personally 
appeared before me the above-named George Oretulis, Mike Fouls. William 
Origoros, Nick Figures, John Povvlos, who, being by me duly sworn, depose and 
sav.s that the foregoing statement of facts by (hem subscribed is in all things 
true ot their own knowledge. 

I seal.] James McCu.ne, Notary Public. 

M\ commission expires December 31, 191G. 

Mr. Doyle. Copy of affidavit of Mrs. Frank Fitch, under date of January 7, 
1914. describing bow a mob broke up court proceed!no in Routt County and 
drove the defendants from the court room and ordered them out of tin* county 
within 24 hours: 

AFHUttlT OF MRS. I RANK I-ITCH. 

State of Colorado, County of Routt, 88: 

I. Mrs. Frank Fitch, of Steamboat Springs, Colo., being first duly sworn, on 
her oath doth say. That 1 was present in the court room in the county court¬ 
house at Steamboat Springs, Colo., on the evening of January 2, 1914; that at 
said time in said court room Justice of the Peace O. K. Mallory was holding 
a preliminary hearing in a ease where Martin Steinhardt and others were 
charged with rioting in Oak Creek, Colo.; that I was sitting in said court room 
just behind Frank Gander and near to the said justice and to the defendants, 
between the hours of 9 and 10 o'clock on the evening of said January 2, 1914, 
when a body of men, among whom were George Suiter, Hugh Mon son. Dr. 

Cruikshank, Mr. -Welsh, first name to the affiant unknown, Dan Sin key, 

H. (\ Dodge, Harry Ratcliff. R. M. Smith, William Green, Mr. - Bivens, 

first name to affiant unknown, came Into the court room, and soon thereafter 
at the conclusion of the statemnt of the justice in making his findings and while 
the court was yet in session, one of their number asked the said court that 
Harry Ratcliff be allowed to speak; that thereupon said Ratcliff came forward 
to a place near the court and near to said Gamier, one Ferguson, and said 
Steinhardt and said substantially as follows; 
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"Spetiking for this huily of men mill others who are the taxpayers of Rout 
Comity numbering about 1.000 men mid from all parts of tlie county, froir 
McCoy to Craig, I in form you that this body of men have determined that 
Frank ttanuer. Marlin .Steinliardf, and J. L. Ferguson are undesirable citizens 
and must Ionic the borders of iioutt County within 24 hours. Now, gentlemen, 
this order must lie obeyed. Tins body of men mean business.” 

That (hereupon said Itatelilf indicated by pointing ids finger at the three 
men named; that at this instant Mr. A. A. Mann, who was acting us attorney 
for said Martin Sieinhardt and the other defendants in said hearing, arose 
nod allonipied to speak to (lie court and to the said body of men, but was 
pivionted III voices from said body of men saying “Sit down,” “Shut up.” uml 
"Shut your moil I h”; that Ilia said body of men, including Ilarry Itatcliff, left 
the euiut room. Further nlliant saith not. 

Mrs. Frank Fitch. 

Suliserilml and stinrn to before me this Tilt day of January, A, D. 1014. 

|M:AI 1 A. II. Pi t km's, 

•Justice of the Peace. 

''OYIF,. Adidaiit by Mike I.ivnda, under date of tlie 2!)tli day of June, 
1.112. cert dying as to bow lie Mas liealen up by a dejmly sherilT in’ Huerfano 
< minty, taken out of bed at nigbl and beaten up for being a union miner: 


SlAlK OK Cot.OKADO, LllS Alii III tlX Cm lllt/l, Sij; 

and state''"' 111, l " wf " 1 "” e ' lM ' in " lil ' sl llnl -' sworn, on Ids oatli doth depose 

Mi!,!"tv!",a'",’ I" 1 1:Uh ” f ,niL> - " ils « member of the United 

I, t „."t r *' V' ‘!’ i"" 1 111,11 l,,r ,|1I ‘ tw " years lias been engaged 
ilm'iamm^Colmtles.'uj,"" 1 """ 0 " 1 ' 1 ,,lillra ln Animas and 

Tlnd bis liimie III Hie present time is at Trinidad, Colo. That on the 13th 

day ol June. 1012 , he II,e coal eamp of Itnvenwood, in the countv of 

Hill 11 ,inn, oil. aiming id Hint eainji a I ala.id S.3U p. in. of said day, and wont 
l tin house ol Ins ennntrymon and friends to visit thorn anil intended to re- 
mam mill his Iriends and eouiilrymen during the nlgld of Hie Kith of June 

< 'ci!.cl "'ii"n'| U ( n sa il'Id 1 ^be Kidd home of bis friends uml eounlrymon nboul 10 

. I ti, ','J , 1 "" 1 1111,1 sl,v i' in » room of said house 

I. V. K lllin, , N : "" 1 countrymen; that aliout 11.30 or 12 o’clock on 
said nlgld. be nns UMakened by three men who had entered (be ,-oom where 

.•dl ant mis sleep,ng, and that elcdric light uas turn.. ids Ce and he 

was mil n il by said men to got up and dress; that after lie bad dressed he was 
I hi to bold lip Ills bands, and one of the men went tbrougb Ids pockets and 
nok lmm him Ins books, keys, mid money, but afterwards returned to adiant 
bis keys a.,,1 money and kept Ids books; the men then said, “ ('mn e an. go tW?h 
IS. and one ol the men grabbed him by II,o belt, and as lie was complying w h 
their orders anil Mas stepping out of the house one of the men strnek him 
m tile taco and knocked him down and be began to cry for help- the men then 

ri T;;r‘on 1 -« i,ml t 1 -“ s " ut ” p -»<>» 

Ml I ' . , 11 ■ ll,1 ' l, d Mas nil tile ground lie u’us brutally beaten and 

m i',s'h!„n'v t'i' , ‘ "“I I' 1 ” 1 ” ront 'hTx’ully that lie could walk; “that Ids face 

,, , ,, . bialen ami lacerated, and aidant became weak from loss of blood* 

iii'ldm bo| t |"'r,. 1 !!" pkkod l ,' I L l ' y sakl lm>n 11,1,1 held up by ids arms, one man 
forced'’ out' of s'dd Havemv' 1 ' | f ° rW ' d of Itlivon wood camp, and while being 

rKrHH 531 -v- 3W» stress & 

ani sm men flred off 

2 * 3 *? 

kk ' klns “at he still 

robbed the afflnnt M IdsIT "' h ,° WWe pres « nt am1 «ssnulted and beat and 
Ib.ve M- HKl nd - rm v n «'><1 Papers were James Farr, deputy sheriff at 
gm m a rtVve, v^ mom n, S "f ri, i tC f <lent ut -Knvenwood mine; Joe Watson, 
mine - nndc.tw ! L?' 1 " KniS0! '* n f lstant superintendent at Walsen 
mine; au'l^^erfano'oaunt^’oiIo!* 111 ** “ Unkn °"' n ' deputy sheriff 8t W * ,se “ 
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Affiant further states that all of the above-named parties were acting In 
concert in assaulting, beating, robbing, and ordering affiant to leave the State 
of Colorado. 

That affiant has applied to tl»e proper authorities of Huerfano and Las 
Animas Counties and requested that warrants issue for the arrest of the per¬ 
sons who assaulted him, and offered to muke and swear to criminal complaints 
against said persons, but that said authorities refused and still refuse to issue 
warrants or to prosecute said persons or either of them. 

Mike I.IVOI1A. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me on this the 29tli day of June, 11112. 

David M. Ralston, Solary Public. 

My commission expires June 8, IDlo. 

Mr. Doyle. Copy of affidavit of Gust Coucas, under date of December 14, 
1912, pertaining to the buying of jobs ut mines in northern Colorado: 

I llKol.KU’K, Colo., Dccan'iir I }, lHU. 

State or Colobado, County o/ 11 eld, ss: 

That affiant further states that lie was in Dacono on or about the 22d day of 
Not ember, A. I). 1912, talking to some union men in regard to joining the 
union, and that then and there the said Jett lthodex, pit boss, seen him talking 
to the said union men. That affiant went to work the next day, and wus then 
and there discharged by the said Jeff Jthodes, pit boss. That the said Jeff 
ithodes. pit boss, did not assign any reason for his discharge. 

And further affiant sad it not. 

Gust this x mark) Col t as. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 14th day of December, A. D. 1912. 

.1. 11. Davis, Sotary Public. 

My commission expires August 17, 1913. 

Mr. Doyle. Statement of William .1. Yount, pertaining t<> being tired in the 
northern Helds for not buying ids supplies at the company's store. That Is a 
signed statement but is not an affidavit: 


Denveb, Colo., January PJ, I'JIS. 

i, William J. Yount, have been in the employment of the Northern Coal & 
Coke Co.'s Industrial mine, located at or near the town of Superior, Boulder 
County, Colo., and afterwards at the Hex mine, No. 2, of the Koeky Mountain 
fuel Co., located ut or near Louisville, also in Boulder County, Colo. My term 
of employment for these two companies covered the period from May 20, 1910, 
to anil including January 23, 1913. Prior to my employment with the aforesaid 
companies X worked for Hie Great Western Sugar Co., but was persuaded by 
letter through one Henry Berlyn, who ut that time was employed at the Hex 
mine, No. 2, Northern Coal & Coke Co., to come and accept employment ut afore¬ 
said Hex mine. No. 2. When I arrived to commence work i was sent to the 
Industrial mine of the Northern Coal & Coke Co. I remained at the service of 
the aforesaid Northern Coal & Coke Co.'s Industrial mine from Ihe 20lli day of 
May, 1910, to the 10th day of August, lull. I was then transferred to the 
aforementioned Hex. mine, No. 2. I was employed lirst as fireman and then as 
second engineer at aforementioned Industrial mine, and when I was transferred 
to the Hex mine, No. 2, I was employed first as fireman and then as third engi¬ 
neer. 

While employed at the Industrial mine I made my purchases for the neces¬ 
saries of life from the store operated by the State Mercantile Co., which to my 
liest knowledge is controlled by the Northern Coal & Coke Co. I went to 
I 'cover on or about the Otb day of July. 1910, to make some purchases, because 
I could buy considerably cheaper at independent stores than at the stores of Hie 
State Mercantile Co. Shortly after I returned from Denver I wus met by a few 
of the workmen at the mine, and we discussed the question of the high cost of 
living. They asked me w’here I did my trading. I replied that up to the 0th day 
of July I had been doing It at the company’s stores, blit that I went to Denver 
and made some purchases there. They told me that I had better be careful or I 
would be running around looking for a job. Then I renewed my trading at the 
company store until the month of July, 1911, Then I borrowed $30 from a 
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brother in law of mi no and wont to Denver to make some purchases. I had 
been using a book at Hie company store, but when I made the purchase- at 
Denver l had enough supply on hand to carry me over for a few weeks, which, 
of course, caused my book not to appear daily at the company store. 

About two weeks after I had made this purchase at Denver I happened to be 
In the company store, and the clerk says to me, “Hello, IiiHy, where are you 
going? Denver, I suppose?” I replied, saving, “Y»*s; I thought I would take 
a run down." lie asked me if 1 had bought any groceries In Denver, and I told 
him I had. He ashed me if I could do better in Denver than at the company 
store, and I told him that I could, and that I had saved about $5 on a $30 order 
of goods that 1 had bought In Denver. About two weeks after I had this con¬ 
versation with the eleik, the superintendent of the mine, J. J. McCormick, came 
to me ami said: “lilllv. i gue-** I will have to give you your time.” I asked 
him vvlmt It was for, and lie repii *d, “Damned if l know.” I pressed him for 
ait explanation, and lie then said: " I'ou don’t seem to get along with the boys 
very good.” The superintendent then told me that the master mechanic wanted 
to sir me. I went to the shop t<* see *«.i!d master mechanic, ami he told me that 
In* had a job for me. but we (ouM not lejreo on tin* question of wages, he offer¬ 
ing to pa> me only $2 r»u per «!.»> — l had been getting !|*3—and, besides, he told 
mi I would have to be lov.il to the empum. This liappened on or about the 
ldth day of August, 101!. On mv wn> l»a< k home l secured employment at 
ltcx mine. No. 2, as fireman. 

After working several months as fireman I was put on as third engineer, r 
did my trading with the companv store until I .orumulntod enough money to 
go to Denver to make my purchases there. Some time after I began to pur- 
chaw* at Denver I was told In the mine supei intemh ut tint l would have to 
lake the Job firing on the day shift, b> which I replied that rather than take 
that Job l would quit, and he replied “All liidil." Ii is mv actual belicl that 
tlio reason said mine SU|H»rintendent, Tom Hilton, wanted to < lunge me from 
1 !ilt*<l engineer to fireman on the day shift, which is eon-dderehU more dis¬ 
agreeable work, Is because I did not do mv trading In the eompain store. I 
quit and secured employment on the 1 “rti day of January at Hie liechi mine, 
located at or Hear Dullsville. <%•!*>. I worked at s-iid lleda min** as second 
engineer from .January IS, 1P13, to January 2o, lfil.'t, when 1 quit because <»* 
the work being Inlolerahle. It was not mv de-dro to quit sudd- nh and I gave 
the lop foreman notice of my intent Inns to quit. J. (1. Williams, general super¬ 
intendent for the lloekv Mountain Fuel Do., told Ha* top boss to none to me 
and tell me that If I didn’t like the conditions under which 1 was working I 
could quit linmedlalelv, that 1 didn't have to wotk out any notice. 

It la my honest belief that men have not been treated with honesty in 
respect to the weighing of the coal. T.as| fall the Bulgarians employed at the 
Hex mine No. I and Heoln mine refused to continue at work because, as they 
claim, they were defrauded in the weighing of the coal, and because, as they 
claim, they were being dishonestly treated at the company stores. 

There la no system prevailing at these mines in ro«qvot to the number of 
hours the miners work. I have known them to go down as early ns 5 o’clock 
In the morning and conn* out ns kite as 7 o'clock in the evening. 

The Bulgarians at Hex mine No, 1 asked for a cheekwelghmnn at the mine 
to look after their Interests! in the weighing of the coal. To my best knowl¬ 
edge and belief the matter was settled by the company promising them correct 
weight and that they would sett them provisions at the company stores for the 
same prices ns prevailing in Denver. I have heard and read of alleged abuses 
of and assaults on the nonunion men. In this nspect I want to emphasize that 
I have moved around freely In the districts affected by the strike at all hour* 
during the day and night, hut was never molested by anyone, even to the extent 
of I he use of abusive language. 

I make this statement freely and of my own volition, hoping that it will la* 
of value to the United Mine Workers of America in tiw*ir efforts to Improve 
the conditions that prevail In the nonunion mines and that those who are now 
outside of the ranks of said organization working In the nonunion mines will 
enlist In said organization for the common good of all tlw»e employed in or 
around the mines. 

Wni.iAJ* J. Tor nt. 

Mr. Doyle. Statement made by Andrew Colour, under date of November 27, 
1013, telling Ihwv he was forced to dig his own grave at Huerfano-County by 
State militia. 
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STATEMENT MADE BT ANDREW C0I.NAB. 

On November £7, 1913, I was in the Pryor tent colouy, when I received word 
that one of my frleiids was working at l'ryor. He wanted to quit work at 
Pryor and come down to the tent colony and join the union, but said lie was 
ufraid lo do so because lie hud been scabbing. I wrote him a good, friendly 
letter and told him not to be ufraid, that we would take him down to the tent 
colony, and promised him he would be treated just the same as the other 
brothers. I guaranteed him that there would be no trouble if he wanted to 
come down, and I signed my name to the letter and sent it to him by another 
man. He told the man, when lie delivered the letter to him, that he did not 
want to go down—lie was ashamed to. He said lie was going to quit work aud 
leuie the State. 

On November 28 two soldiers came to my bouse lu the evening. I was out on 
the prairie, about odd or Odd feet from my house, when they arrested me and 
told me to come with them. They took me to the Lester Midway mine, put 
handcuffs on me, and kept me In a soldier's room all night and had one sol¬ 
dier watch me. They asked me what religion I belonged to and I told them. 

Ou the morning of November 21) ('apt. Drake came Into the jail and informed 
me that he wanted to give me a hearing. He asked me if 1 liud written that 
letter, and I told him, “ Yes, that I wrote it and signed my mime to It." and he 
I vied to make me wide the same letter again, but I emild not do It. I eould 
not remember Jint what 1 said, but I wrote what 1 rememliet'ed. He got very 
angry and called me names because 1 could not remember it nil, and lie told 
me lie was going to give me two weeks' time lo write it. 

on Saturday evening lie took me ill the Jail. It looks like a Cellar—dark and 
dirty. AIh nit S o'clock that evening I told the officer that I eould not stand lo 
sleep In that dirty place. He then took me back to the room where I was in 
the first night. lie tied my bands and kept them tied all night and hail a 
soldier with u bayonet watch me. 

(In I lie morning of November lid they look me hack to tin* jail, and they 
asked me how I felt. I said I felt all right, la-cause the room 1 had slept III was 
I letter than I lie other room in the jail. He said, "Yes; I know you feel 
all right. Imt you will litid out pretty soon what you are going to get.” Bel ween 
8 and II o’clock on the last day of .November one of the soldiers came to me and 
(•>ok me out of the house and gave me a pick and shovel. He took me out In 
the hack yard about 110 or In feel I rum the huti-e and showed me a spuce 
marked off on the ground about 2} feet wide and C feet long, and be said, “ You 
dig ibis hole 8 feet deep, and it mast he done by noon.” 1 started to dig, and 
just then two soldiers came around and asked me wluit I was digging, and I 
told them I did not know wluit it was. Two more soldiers came along, and 
one of them said to my guard, “What Is (hat going to be? It looks like they 
a''e going to bury somebody in there." The guard who was watching me said, 
"Yes; (he man who Is digging the hole Is going [o he hurled there. He is 
digging his own grave.” I asked him if thai was so, and he told me yes. After 
that some of them came along and I hey were lulking between themselves. 
They were talking about vvliat they were going to use—blankets or a coffin. 
Hater ou two soldiers came with nil oliber, and the officer said to my guard, 
“Take him out and bring him over there and put him In line with the other 
soldiers.” He said, “lie ready." and lie pul me in the middle of Ihe line, and 
the soldiers were practicing, and I thought they were going lo shoot me. When 
the practicing was done he took me hack to the Jail. I was unable by that 
time to continue the digging, and be raised hell with me. He said, “ Hurry up; 
this must be done by noon." 

The soldiers’ doctor then came along on horseback, and the guards said to 
him, “Doctor, will that lie good enough?” The doctor said. “Yes: I guess 
It is all right." Another soldier came around and said, “ Is that long enough?" 
Another one said, “Yes; It's (5 feet. He Is not quite 6 feet." The other one 
said, “ I guess it Is all right." and some of them were talking about getting a 
priest. After nwlille another soldier came without a gun or bayonet and my 
guard stopped him. He said, “ Where, are you going? ” He told lilm he 
wanted to talk to that man, and my gunrd said, “ You can’t talk to that man." 
The soldier said, “ I must; I have a reorder. I am going to talk to him in Ida 
own language." When he came close to the place where I was digging lie 
asked me in the Polish language how I felt. I told him I did not feel very 
good. Iiecnuse the soldiers say I am digging my own grave. He said, “ Yes; 
that Is what I came over here to tell you. You are digging your own grave 
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and you are going to be shot to-morrow morning, the 1st of December.” At 
that I dropped into the hole and the soldiers tried to make me dig again, but 
I could not do It. I was crying and asked him to give me a telephone and let 
me tell my wife and children good-by. He said, “Nothing doing.” I then 
asked him if he wouldn’t please give me a pencil ami some paper and let me 
write a line to them before I died, and I was told I could not have it. A little 
before noon I was taken back to the dirty jail again, and they offered me a 
lunch, hut I told them I did not want it. I said, “You just take that back, 
limittw I don’t fi*el like eating in this kind of a time.” He took it back and 
closed the door agidn and kept me there for a couple of hours. After that 
the ollicer opened the door, and when he saw me I had fallen down and was 
lying on the tloor. He said to the other officer, “Is that fellow going crazy?” 
The other one said, “ It looks like it.” 

After awhile (’apt. Drake canu* to the office, called me out. and gave me a 
good lecture, and told me never to write any more letters. He said, “You go 
home, now. with ,\our wife and children, and don’t go out at nil, because I 
will Just give you the days. It may be after Hint I will come after you again.” 
He then turned me loose. 

Mr Doyii AlThhixtt of John Moser, dated October 23, 1013, the mail carrier 
at Forbes, Coin., to he held up b> mine guards in that county: 


Srur of CYu.onxno, F.ns \nimnx Count!/, sx: 

John Moser, first being duly sworn on oath, deposes and says: 

I'li' s t« That lie Is employed by the United States as a mail carrier, and is 
engaged in carrying Hie mail to and fro between Forbes Junction, Forbes, and 
Majestic. 

Second. That Joe MorasUey is the postmaster in charge of the post office 
at Forbes, Colo. 

Thin!. Tluil S. C. Cux is employed us n deputy sheriff nnd fruurd fit Forbes, 
Culo.. find that for several days prior to October 2.'!, find on said date, said 
" r "\ "ns m-linjr ns postmaster in charae of said post nltiee 

Fourth. That on Oelolier it:t. about 0 30 in tin.. while affiant was tn 

tlie course of bis employment as mail carrier at Forties, said S. fl. Cox pointed 
a loaded and corked riite at alliant and Ihroatcned to kill ldm. 

Fifth. That said action of said S. O. Cox was wromrfnl. unlawful, and wholly 
without eause. 

In "IIness „hereof T have lierennlo set my lnind at Trinidad. Coin., tills 
-Md tiny of October. A. D 1013. 

John Moser. 

Subscribed nnd sm to before me ibis 23.1 day of October, A. D. 1913. 

|sKVU ' I-unx V. Okirwoi.d, Votary Public. 

M.V commission expires September 10. 1017. 

,, " ,VI , K - 1 r 1 11 ' e~olatio" passed bj a few? of the editors of papers in 

of" liu' l 's|'r]lV' " l,r! " °' ’"" U l ' li ""‘ " f ''■"'ember 13. pertaiuiuf; to the settlement 


Denver, C01.0., November 13 , 1913 . 

o'/thr State''" P "'" > r " l " rn ' ,n ' lhr t ’ n " , -" l!nr - owners, and the coal miners 

For the past two months a strike Inis existed In (lie conl-mlnlnR Industry 
of t oloriido. As n direct result of this strike human lives have been sacrificed 
nmny thousands of Inliorins men thrown out of employment, property de-’ 
stroyed, business conditions have hecome depressed, the price of coal has been 
advanced, the reimtntlnn and credit of the State at homo and abroad Is lielne 
impa rod, and the public at larito Is helnc made to suffer tievond accurate 
ealeulatlon. These unfortunate conditions are not in harmony with the peace 
prosperity, and Re.ieral welfare that is supposed to be guaranteed to all men 
nnd to nil Institutions alike under the Constitution of this State nnd of the 
Unlt(H.l Ststiis, 

Fur the purpose, therefore, of trying to arrive at a method of assisting in 
terminating this industrial conflict between the miners and the mine owner* In 
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a manner which will be In aeoordonee with the laws of Colorado, enacted to 
regulate the coal-winiug industry, the newspapers of Colorado represented, 
acting on behalf of the general public, have met in Denver, and, after hearlug 
the arguments and statements of representatives of the coal-mine owners, of 
the coal miners, of the United Mine Workers of America, and a statement 
from the governor of this State, and having given extensive consideration to 
each and every one of these statements, and having weighed their effect fully 
and carefully, the newspapers represented have agreed upon a general and 
united policy of action to be recommended to the press of Colorado with refer¬ 
ence to the termination of this strike, based u]M>n the authority of the existing 
State law. 

Before stating our conclusions, we desire first to state the cause of the 
strike, viz, the demands made by the miners upon the coal-mine owners of 
Colorado, which are as follows: 

The demands of the miners: 

First. We demand recognition of the union. 

Second. We demand a 10 per cent advance in wages on the tonnage rates 
and the following day-wage scale, which is practically in accord with the Wyo¬ 
ming day-wage scale. 

Third. We demand an eight-hour day for all classes of labor in or around 
the con 1 mines and at coke ovens. 

Fourth. We demand pay for all narrow work and dead work, which in¬ 
cludes brushing, timbering, removing falls, handling impurities, etc. 

Fifth. We demand checkweighmen at all mines, to be elated by tbe miners, 
without any interference by company officials in said election. 

Sixth. We demand the right to trade in any store we please, ami the right 
to choose our own boarding place and our own doctor. 

Seventh. We demand the enforcement of the Colorado mining laws and the 
abolition of the notorious and criminal guard system which has prevailed in 
the mining camps of Colorado for many years. 

First demand. Recognition of tbe union. 

With reference to the first demand, we submit iho following facts and 
conclusions: 

The question of the official recognition of any labor organization or labor 
union by any employer or employers of labor is a question not reached or con¬ 
trolled by law r , but must mutually be desired by both employer and employee 
to become a recognized reality. In other words, if employers do not. desire, 
to recognize a labor union as an organization in the employment of members 
of that union, there is no law upon the statute hooks which can or will compel 
them to do so. 

We have come to the conclusion, therefore, that the first demand made by 
the miners is not one which can be arbitrated by any body of mediators, for 
the reason that, as stated above, it must be a matter mutually desired and 
agreed to by employer and employee. 

However, so long ns Individual workmen in the employ of coal-mine owners 
desire to belong to the union they have a perfect right to do so. 't his right 
is guaranteed them by the laws of the State, and, therefore, this first demand 
for official recognition of the United Mine Workers of America, ns such, should 
not be further pressed by the members of that organization in accepting a 
declaration on which this strike should now be terminated. However, the 
right of the miners to belong to a union under the authority of the laws of 
Colorado should be recognized and upheld, and should not be objected to by 
any employer of labor. 

Second demand. A wage increase of 10 per cent. 

Fourth demand. Additional pay for additional and varied work. 

In our judgment, these two demands should he merged Into a single demand, 
especially as both the second and fourth demands contemplate a higher net 
income In wages for the miners, and our conclusion is, therefore, that these 
demands should be consolidnted and considered under one general proposition. 
With reference to this general wage demand, therefore, our conclusions are 
as follows: 

The amount of money a miner can earn depends on the amount of work 
he can or is willing to perform. In a published advertisement over the name 
of the United Mine Workers of America, which recently appeared in the 
Denver newspapers, a statement was made to the effect that all the miners 
wanted was a living wage and the enforcement of the laws affecting the coal¬ 
mining industry. 
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r-y. qiioriilon very fnoix’rly nrtees, therefore, ns to wlmt should l* oonsid- 

. 11 ,.. 'i verai-'V Hui'r oornoi] hy tlu 1 iudfviduiil coal minors workiug In all paria 
of Colorado, u» liuldUiod In tin* mhcrtlseraeiila of Ike coal-mine owners tve 
dial to he at*pro>:ltnulely $1 per day—practically $10o tH*r month—-and working 
eltdil hoars a day. or lost if they cloaise. This is said to include the wages 
earned liy good, bud, and ImlHTorcnt miners. 

-n„. uoges of some miners is said to run as low as $2.2o per day, while other 
miners Individually earn over .$7 |>er day. 

A comiimisoii of tin' aieratte coni miners unite for the entire State ot *1 
pel- dm with the unites earned hy oiler elnsses of laboring men in Colorado 
ulu, mV etpmrn shilled with a mid miner shows tlmt if the uvernge wages of 
tdl cold miners'in Celonoio is fund |kt montli they are now being paid, in our 
belief, what lias been referred to ns a Ihimr wage; in fact, they are already 
Mng’nald a wage emindy in keeping \>ilh the wages paid for oilier classes of 


labor In t'olorado. 

Therefore, taking the miners nt their published word, wo believe that their 
original <I<MMUII<1 lor a 10 jht cent increase over the present Colorado scale, and 
w iiich is l;ift<r modiiird in tlu'ir advertisement In a demand for living wages, 
has already l>cvn met hy Hu* payment of tlu* ctlMing scale of wages for mining 
mill in Hil's stale, nnd* which Is higher in the net wages earned than in any 
other Shoe. Therelme iliis, the se<<*ml and fourth, <i<Mnand upon the part of 
the rnited Mine Workers of America for living wages is now being given the 


mintss bv flu* coal mine owners, 

Thltd demand: Ihunand an eight-hour day for all classes of labor in and 
around the coal mines and at <oke ovens. 

This (hli<1 deti.and is one winch is guaranteed to miners employed in under¬ 
ground mines hy the laws of ('olorado. Tf the laws of this Slate ha\e been dis¬ 
regards! in the employment of labor in the eonl*mining industry, it is the duty 
of the governor t<> enforce lids law. and in Ihis he should he heartily supported. 

Therefore our conclusion with reference to tlu* third demand on the part of 
the miners employed in underground mines Is (hat it should be guaranteed to 
them In accordance with Hu* laws of Ihis Slab*. 

KIHli demand: ('heckwcighmen at a!! mines. 

This the tinli demand. Is another to which Hu* miners are clearly entitled, 
and which is guaranteed to them under the law. If this law has not b<*en en¬ 
forced or If the miners haw* not taken ad\nntage of their rights under it. it 
Is the duty of the governor of Colorado to guarantee the enforcement of this 
law. 

Sixth demand: The right to trade al any store. 

This sixth demand also may or may not have been accorded the miners by 
Hi*' mine owners. It is a demand, however, winch should he guaranteed to 
them, for the reason that the law - of Colorado provide that no coercion shall 
be practiced In any roal-mme owner against any miner in the buying of bis 
household supplies. Therefore this sixth demand should also be guaranteed to 
the miners under the provisions of the laws relating thereto. 

Seventh demand: Cenonil enforiement of Colorado mining laws, abolition of 
guard system. 

This seventh and last demand upon the pail of tlu* miners is not open to dis¬ 
cussion. so far as that poition oi n which whiles to a general enforcement of 
the Colorado mining laws j* comvrned, for, without question, the miners are 
entitled to receive tin* full hcnetlt guaranteed to them under the mining laws 
of this State. 

So far as the employment of police or mine guards is concerned, this practice 
during periods of peace is maintained solely as a matter of police protection 
against ordinary distnrbnme.% and against possible damages to property in 
times of petty brawls, whhh are of ordinary occurrence in many mining camps; 
and so long as these guards or police aw maintained upon a company property 
for the purpose <f preserving the ikmov and to protect that property there lx 
no good or legal reason for their removal. With the exception of this portion 
of the last demand of the miners, our conclusion is that the seventh demand, 
for general enforcement of the mining laws of Colorado, is clearly right and 
should also be guaranteed to the miners by the full power of the laws of thfb 
State. 

Therefore, after mature ami careful consideration of all the factors in con¬ 
nection with this strike, we hereby make the billowing declaration: 

That the strike which has prevailed in the coal-mining industry Lu Colorado 
should be called off under the follow ing terms and conditions, viz: 
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First. That the minors should waive their first demand, which Is for rwiir- 
nitlou of the union, on the ground that the recognition of any union must neces¬ 
sarily be a matter of mutual agreement and not of coercion, and not being 
covered by any law; and for the additional reasou that the laws of Colorado 
guarantee to every miner the right to belong individually to any labor organi¬ 
zation without prejudice or discrimination on the part of any employer of 
Inbor. 

Second. That the miners should \\nl\o their second and fourth demands for 
an increase in wages, not only for the reason lhal tin* wages now paid to coal 
miners in this State are larger than in most other States, and are as large as 
paid in most other lines of industry in Colorado, hut also for the reason that 
the modified demands of the miners, as published in the newspapers, asking 
for living wages, are, in our opinion, already mei, being paid by them in cash, 
twice each month, by the coal-mine owners. 

Third. That the miners are entitled to hate granted their demands, in 
accordance with the laws relating thereto, designate! as follows; 

Third demand; For an eight-hour workday In all eoal mines. 

Fifth demand: For a eheekweighman in all mines where they ask, to he 
selected from among the miners In the miners, to hr paid by them, and with¬ 
out interference upon the part of the operators. 

Sixth demand: The rigid to trade at any store. 

Seventh demand: The demand for the enforcement of all laws relating to 
the coal-mining industry. 

Also, that all competent striking miners who have not been guilty of viola¬ 
tions of the law while on strike should he taken back by the coal-mine owners 
without prejudice. 

Also, that any coal-mine owner has a legal right to employ any person with¬ 
out interference or threats upon the part of any other person or organization, 
as provided by law. 

ANo, that we declare it to he the duty of the governor of this State to com¬ 
pel the enforcement of the State mining laws, to which we pledge our earnest 
supjxirt and cooperation; and that. t<> obtain for the miners e\ery right to which 
they arc entitled under the law, the rigid enforcement of the Stale laws Is 
alone necessary. 

WV commend <!ov. Amnions for sending troops into one disturbed district of 
the State, and express our full confidence in the integrity of in’s pui*t>ose?. re- 
siM-eiing the unfortunate industrial strike that exists there. However, vve 
believe that troojw should be adequate in number to become sole protector* 
of life and property in sections of the State where such strife exists or Is 
threatened, and that the National (iuard should he recruited to meet condi¬ 
tions ns they may arise. That in our opinion that until such time as the 
National Guard may safely be withdrawn from the affected districts ami law 
and order restored that all offenses and \Solutions of law pertaining to the 
strike should he Immediately tried before military courts. 

We further request (he governor to take such aclion as wMI prevent the 
importations of firearms into this Slate by any individual or any organization, 
because we believe that no one has a right to lx*ar arms heie except those 
legally authorized to do so under the laws of the State of Colorado. 

Thus It will be seen that we hn\e found in fa\or of the miners in four of 
the six general demands they ha\e made and have recognized their rigid to 
work us a union. 

That In declining to side with the miners in the other two demands, a* 
stated, we have concluded that the mi nets are already receiving living wages, 
and have, at the same time, found for the miners in their first demand by 
insisting that one of the conditions under which this strike is to be called off 
Is that all competent miners shall have guaranteed to them under the provisions 
of the laws of the State the right to Indong to any organization without 
prejudice or discrimination on the part of any employer, which means tfmlr 
right to work as union miners on the open-shop plan. 

Therefore, in the interest of the miners, of the coal-mine owners, and of the 
general public, we hereby declare that this strike should l>e called off' under 
the conditions stated aliove. in order to Insure the future developments of th<» 
coal-mining industry of Colorado and the peace and prosjierlfy of its people 

In the carrying out of this policy by the governor of this State, we pledge 
the support of the editors and papers liere represented and ask for the co¬ 
operation of ail our fellow editors in Colorado, who could not conveniently come 
to this conference, in support of such policy. 
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Ajj*n that a eopv of this declaration be furnished to the officials of the United 
Mine Worker* of*America, a copy to the coal mine owners a copy to the gov- 
♦•nmr of Colorado, and that copies he sent to the press of this State for the 
purpose of advising the people concerning what we believe to be a just and 
filr declaration under the terms of which this strike should now he immedi- 
atolv called off and Industrial jieaco restored, and that we pledge ourselves to 
SM ,(ins declination, based on law enforcement, in the editorial columns 
«>f our new -•papeis. 

John C. Shaffer. 

Frank S. Hoag. 

11. E. Bowden. 

L. C. Paddock. 

Fred Marvin. 


Mr. Tx>v ir. \nwur to same under date of November 15, by policy committee 
of the Fmteil .Mine Workers: 


Im-.nuk, Com., Xorcmbrr Jo, J!)16. 

Fix riEMi \ : A cop\ of the resolution passed l»y 11 of the 331 editors of the 
Slate, It of whom wen* present al >our meeting held in the Brown Palace 
Hold, Berner, Colo., November 13, 1013, was handl'd to us, to-day, at 5.23 p. m., 
b.v Mr. II. H. Bowden, one of the gentlemen who has signed his name as a 
member of the committee appointed to draw up this resolution. 

\our entire recommendation consists of advising the miners to accept the 
same renditions that have existed in the coal mines of Colorado for the last 
10 vears, and against which the,\ were compelled to strike. 

Sime you have been charitable enough to admit that our strike is justifiable, 
in so tar as four of the seven demands are concerned, namely: The right to 
have the mining laws enforced; the right to trade at any store; the right to 
choose our own doctor and board where we see tit; the right to have a eheek- 
weighiuan and the right to belong to the union of our choice. Inasmuch as 
these ate State laws that have been violated by the operators for years, we 
feel grateful to \oil for vour generosity. 

In speaking of the demand for an increase in wages, you say: “The amount 
of moiie.v a miner <an earn depends on the amount of work he can or is willing 
to pertorm.” The inference Unit miners are not willing to work, we consider 
an insult to their in tel licence, and is an indieaton that it came from a preju¬ 
diced mind. You state the average ware of a coal miner is approximately 
Si a dav. If this be tine, whv are we compelled to strike for a day wage 
ef S3 »5? 

You also maintain that (be wages paid to coal miners in Colorado are larger 
than in most other Slates. Willi ver.v liitle etfori vou could have learned that 
the Wvoming dav wage scale is from #330 per day, minimum, to $4 per day, 
and tin* eosj of livine in the two States is practically the same. You should 
at least make an attempt to lie fair. 

I pun the question of reorganization of the union, it seems to us that you are 
cnilrelv Ignorant of the absolute necessity of the miners’ union being recog* 
ni/ed if the laws of Hie State are to lie enforced, to sa.v nothing of the settling' 
of c r lev unces arising in or around the mines, 'rids, we think, was made clear 
to you by tla‘ miners who made their statement before your meeting, and whose 
testimony was evidently disregarded, for, had it not been, surely you would 
have attempted to offer some excuse for not considering It. 

Let the public look at the names of the editors appointed by the chairman to 
draft the resolution, and it can he readily seen why it fails to recognize the 
miners’ rights Frank S. Hoag, of the Pueblo Star; II. E. Bowden, of the 
Trinidad Advertiser; L. Paddock of the Boulder Camera: Fred Marvin, of 
the Pueblo Chieftain, are editors of pni>ers that have bitterly opposed the 
miners’ union ev«r sinee the strike was called. Therefore, on behalf of the 
Colorado coal miners, we positively refuse to consider your proposition. 

Frank J. Hayes, 

John R. Lawson, 

John McLennan, 

E. L. Doyle, 

Policy Commit It v ID y re sen Hu ij District Jo, J line Workers. 
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Mr. Doyle. Summary of the Wliitford impeachment evidence introduced by 
president and secretary of the Colorado State Federation of Labor: 

To all whom it may concern: 

Below is a summarized statement of the procetMlings in the matter of the 
impeachment of (Ireeiey W. Wliitford. 

On the 30th day of January, 1011, John McLennan, under his constitutional 
right as a citizen of the State of Colorado, tiled his petition with the house of 
representatives, charging, among other things, that Greeley Wliitford lmd 
“been guilty of oppression in office" and that he laid been guilty of “conduct 
unl»ecoming n Judge and such us to bring shame and disgrace upon the high 
office which he holds." 

On the 0th day of February, 1011, the committee of the legislature, con¬ 
sisting of A. P. Audourel, chairman; II. A. McIntyre, of Pueblo; Newton, of 
Grand Junction; Hollenbeck, of Salhln; and Bacon, of Cripple Creek, had Its 
first meeting and began to take testimony on the charges tiled. 

Seventeen sessions of the committee were had, at which testimony both for 
and against Wliitford was heard. Alexander M. Smith represented the peti¬ 
tioner and the Colorado State Federation of Labor at these hearings, with the 
exception of one day, when James J. Sullivan appeared for the petitioner on 
account of the absence of the regular attorney. 

The respondent, Wliitford, was represented by Messrs. Henry J. Hersoy and 
Kutph Talbot in the early stages of tin* proceedings, Talbot being succeeded 
later on by Mr. 10. C. Stimson. The petitioner, John McLennan, attended all 
the sessions of the committee, but the respondent, Greeley W. Wliitford, never 
appeared or testified either In person or by ulliduvlt. 

THE EVIDENCE. 

The evidence upon the matters contained in the memorial addressed to the 
house of representatives was most thorough and conclusive. Upon the charges 
of “oppression In otlice,” the petitioner. McLennan, called as witnesses Dr. 
John E. Canning, a dentist, with otllces Iti Denver, and Henry A. Hicks, for¬ 
merly county judge of Gilpin Count.\. and now a practicing attorney of Denver. 

It appeared from tills e\ideneo that in the spiing of 1010 one John E. Can¬ 
ning was committed to the county jail for the nonpayment of alimony to Ids 
first wife. After being separated and divorced from his first wife for two 
>enrs, he married a young girl about 20 >ears of age, of good family. While Dr. 
Canning was in the county jail lie was called at night by a voice over the 
phone, which promised the man his liberty provided he would come into court 
the next morning and have his second wife ghe up her diamond rings, hut in 
no event was lie or she to have their attorneys present. 

Judge Hicks supported this statement with the testimony that the second 
wife did give up her rings, and that lie, as her attorney, was not permitted to 
he present. 

Charles O. Erbaugli testified that he was informed against for wrongfully 
obtaining the sum of $3.40. Wliitford, while district attorney, laid bitterly 
prosecuted Erbnugh, but Erbaugli was found not guilty. Wliitford, then, as 
judge, sat in the subsequent trial of Erbaugli, after affidavits of resjieetuble 
people bad been filed as to Whit ford’s prejudice. Wliitford ignored these affi¬ 
davits. and sentenced Erbaugli to seven years at hard labor in the penitentiary 
for the $3.40. 

THE MINERS’ CASE. 

Judge Wliitford, on the 23d day of November, 1010, took jurisdiction of mat¬ 
ters in Boulder County, overruling the miners’ motion for a change of venue, 
and on a contempt charge sentenced 10 miners to the county Jail for a period 
of one year. There was no evidence to show any guilt upon the part of n 
great number of these men. As to one of them, if the evidence against him 
was to be admitted as true, he only swore at a pit boss across the public road, 
and for this he received one year. 

One of them was conclusively shown to have taken no part in the transac¬ 
tion at till, and he was given a similar sentence by Wliitford. fine of them 
showed that he had a new-born babe and that he could not have been present; 
another that he was at home both day and night with n sick baby and could 
not have been present 
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Onr* of the minors was shown to Inin; ixvn in the office of the justice of the 
netnv ui Lafayette, sighting to interpret the wants of a fellow country woman 
before the Justice. and Oml he could not hme been present, 

Tlie (uoiber.N, u'»e\ an ! si'llor.', of then* men testified, but they received tlie 
uniform M'liteie-e ut one uvr each. 


i \i uoi;.\i. *.'osore J cl- w Jii’U oi;o. 

In liit 1 hearing b-fore tin* bvM.iUve lommitteo, Ralph Talbot defied the peti¬ 
tioner, Ah Leminn, to show In it iV"]»ertablc witness that YVhitford had been 
goilu of immoral conduct, s*i\int^ ll.at if it were .shown that he, Talbot, would 
uPlidruu from YYhitimd's dHeii-.* and demand his impeachment before the 
of repi»»M*uiaim*-. McLennan called H. P. (Junmer, a highly respectable 
vviine^, who Ustnied to having mvii Whit lord on Market Street at the hour 
ol 1 o'clock in tiic monim.; vvnh lu> lutn utoiind a prustitule. Both Whitiord 
and tlie woman neie in a d.unken imuhthm. 


'IJM, w I'.IViU la.I ii 1 \( liUAl. 

r I<■•»!liiiou.v u.e Li\on before ih*» committee to the effect that out* Maurice 
AYVuiherg nsMlim:; , il in Hm* Wot Mde eoorf, of which Greeley \V. YVhitford 
vie the judge. Whlltord \i-ned the s.doou ot YYeinberger while lib case* was 
pending in the YVeM Side court and talked to YYeinberger about the case. 

<11 Mans 01 IMiir.ll, Ilium W II mono. 

.John f. Mullin'. t»*-< ile*«i Hue be ore the u»m irtnm of the 10 minors, James II. 
Wood vvn - '.ivii in Hu* private hour.-, pi mr t«- the seiiteneing of the miner.'.; 

the depul,\ '.limlb had to .. to I lie eotiri room tor Hie purpose of taking the 

prisoners to Jail, 'ihe evideme on behall oJ the miners was not even con- 
citided and Hie argument" oi the lawyers had uoi been made. The judgment 
wii' thereloie amimpaled in loivamv and the sheriffs oliue notified to have 
the deputies lead} there. 

Janie" II. Ifiood. n»uii"*d (he co,ii companies for years, testified under 
rro-s examination tlmt h< didn't know whether the Northern Coal & Coke Co. 
win paving lor YYImlord" unease or not. 

MU.i VI M' HI l OP Vsj.l. 

'tlie cum* was argued beioie Hie logidaiive eonmiittee by Jolm C. Lewis and 
Alexander M. Smith tor 1 1.»• Coior.tdo Si.ite federation of Labor and by Iienry J. 
ilm-M-v and Kdw.ud C miiimi lot YYhitford. 


t I V». > 0 " OI tOAl Mil Ilf.. 

A. I*. Auduivl, o: linnlder ( .wi.ij, reeommenijed that YVhitford be by the 
house of leplcsentatne" impent lied and Irani bet on* the Senate of (Colorado. 

II. A Melntyre. of t’uehto, made a reimrt reeommenduig that the house of 
representative" < ensure \\ bitiord for hi" a« tion" as district judge of Colorado. 

Hollenbeck. ot Chaffee; Newton, ot Me-a, and Ikteeu, of Teller County, rce- 
ommended the exoneration of \\ hit ford. 


A( 1 " 01 IMIMlIIAtiON. 

Varioii.s arts of intnmdafmn have been retried to by those representing YVhit¬ 
ford and the ortuv of Hie diMiiet attorney in Denver, who has 0 |>enly allied 
hi marl f with the Pinkerton Deteelive Agoney and the Northern Coal & Coke Co. 
Threats charging oonspiruev have been made and given to the public press. 
Pinkerton detectives have trailed Alex M. Smith, the attorney, to his office ami 
about the eit}, even going out of the city with him when he went on profes¬ 
sional busjno"" for hi" el lent" The} have shadowed his house in the evenings 
and on Sundays in an ellort to intimidate him and his wife and child. To all 
this the district attorney, who lias been in conference with the attorneys for the 
<mal company, and K. K. Piettyman. of the Pinkerton Detective Agency, has 
apparent lv lent Ids eneouragement ami as"istai»ee. \\> submit that now for 
the Amerteau ]>eople and the eifr/eii" of Denver to prepare to do battle with such 
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p(Ri-laL> at tile polls and to rliminalo llicra from public life and |«>sltions of 
Itmior and trust in the (trout State of Colorado. 

Respectfully submitted. 


Attest: 


Till. Coior.tiio St.vrt: I’kiikua t ion ul I.auou, 
Ity-. I'rcsiilait. 


- f i y t 


Mr. Douk. Extract of e\hionc<» of ov-Slmriff M. 1’. Cap]), of Boulder County, 
pi nod before congressional lommitlee investigation, showing attempt of certain 
parties in tin* interest of the coal operator’' to bribe turn to u*e his olllce in 
the inten*st of coal companies: 


M. l\ Cupp. ex-sheriff of Boulder County: My name is M. P. Capp. I live 
at Boulder. Have resided there nearly nine yours, ami ha\e bo«‘n sheriff of 
Boulder County for four yeans. My term of office expired this lust Juuuury. 

I am acquainted with Mr. C. M. Williams formerly clerk of the district court 
up there. I understand that in the year 1010 he was the secretary of the mine 
operators’ association. He sjw»Ue to nit* concerning a coming strike. This was 
before the strike occurred. It was* some time before the strike started, on 
Monday or Tuesday. It was some time during the week prior to that. He 
said. “ It looks as though we might have a strike.” and lie said that some of the 
other operators or representatives had spoke.i to him as to what my uttitude 
Mould be in case they hud a strike, and whether or not I would be fair—how I 
would stand on the matter. And that, as near as I can recollect, was some time 
during the week before the strike was actually called. 

I knew’ a man by the name of Al. Baker. He held a position with the North¬ 
ern Coal & Coke Co. shoitly alter the beginning of the strike. Had charge 
of the guards, as I understand it. I had a comer.sulion with him about two 
months after. It was the last of May, the 30th day of May, 1010. at Superior. 
He called me up on Satin day afternoon. I do not Know just what time it was, 
possibly C» or (i o'clock, and wanted to know where he could see me Monday. 
He s|M)ke alnuit my coining to Superior. I told him I would come down if he 
wanted to see me. I went down. He met me there. We went up on the hillside 
i. ( *ar the Industrial mine. He said. “You know flu* operator* don't cure any¬ 
thing for you or I, only what we are worth to them.” And he said, “ You know 
that the union tuen don’t care anything for us, only what we are worth to them. 

I want to talk to you and tell you what you tun do. You can get some money 
out of this thing.” lie said, “The operator* say they will spend a million 
dollars to break this strike. Why don’t you got some of itV You can get it as 
well as not.” I said, “How?” Ho said, “They want some deputies. Wanted 
them had and were willing to pay for them.” That he could get a job out of it 
too, and I wanted to know what I would get per day for the deputies that I 
would ap|H»int. He said, “They want a lot of deputies, and you can get « piece 
of money out of this tiling. You can get 7". cent- per day for all the deputies 
hired, and you cun stay in the office.” He said. “They could use 100,” and told 
me how much money could be made out of the projiosition. I asked how long 
it would take to break the strike, and he said 30 days. I said that would not 
near amount to what he was talking about, and he said, “ You can get a dollar.” 

I said. “Do you know about this.” and he said “Ye*; I know it can i>e dime.” 
He told me I could get some money beside* that: that Mr. St ruby and Mr. 
Blood would be out on the next car. I stayed there until the next car came. 
Mr. Struby and Mr. Blood came out to where we were. They invited me to go 
over the district with them in an automobile. They never said anything alxmt 
it themselves at all. I told Baker that if it was right to go into ii in that way, 
it was not right to charge them money for it and it would not be right anyway, 
and I left it just about that way. That i* about the sum and substance of the 
conversation. 

(Conversations.) 

I have a record of arre«i* made by deputies and myself for tin* years 1910 
and 1911 and 1912 growing out of the strike. I missed tlm record of some 
of the arrests where six or eight people would be taken up, and where on 
Investigation, would be found only two or three to be connected with it. They 
would all be turned loose, hut the record of nil that went into court at all t 
have. I tried to get it complete, but I find it is not entirely so. 

(Conversation.) 
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g. Guo tho number of arrests growing out of flip strike for the year 1910 ami 
tin- >r;ir Hin.—A. Uiu' huiiclioil and forty-three that I have uuy actual record of, 
niseH that ncie actually handled and some disposition made of them In court. 

<!■ "Imt mnidier of those were union men?—A. About one-fourth or one- 
till h. 1 Juno 2 tk; all told that I could connect with these strikes more or less, 
mid there Here .'in of them union men that were brought to Denver and 33 
imlim men that were handled In court over there. That would be 63 out of 
"rt’, 111111 possibly some scattered ones, before 1012, that I did not separate. 
The rest were nonunion men. 

For 101L', there were 77 nonunion men arrested; 33 union men. Besides 
there were 2(1 arrested at the lirooks-IIarrisun mine, of which we bandied 12 
in court; 77 nommiiui men In all. 

1 think siv or sown men lane lost their lives on account of the strike Vs 
near as I can recollect, on August 31, 11)10, there was a killing near the Sen- 
between two nonunion men. April 5, 1911, there was a union man 
hillid by tour Mexicans, nonunion. April 22, Deputy Sheriff Hockadny shot a 
ii "mm"! i 1 " 1 " 1 ! '!! S V5 ,, ‘ r M,,J ' 7 ' 19111 Mexican shot another Mexican on 

t 'tbi biisnlt'! I Vn‘i. :l1 ’ (i '"‘"s 110,1 February, Kill, Gunn died 

t I hospital m l'ciner from wounds received on the streets at Louisville. 

I ,C ; M1 ! •'"''ember 2S, Hill, Searcy was shot at Superior Decem- 

Mlhd ’ln pile'' '" i "° Ktnird at the Monarch, was shot and 

<«nm'n.,hnu n'inUhn .'d T"'' ,U ""- A “" " wrc Iuls,lt " 1 "° been one or 

V ■» s' ‘' a I i »a ret, t *1 v * * 11 !i l*'t " " *,! I ; ,,fil}0 "° hnconscious. We never knew who he 
l ‘ti.'t, - Vi 1 , • heah'i'; we never did find out how it happened 

relent 'times. “ ■ 1 h< ‘ V( ' lns " l( ' ot 'be inclosures at the mines at dif- 

A t Wed' , we'lme"mt"n , ' h ’ l ,nrU ' r i’ 1 ' 1,10 m ‘" "'at were brought in there?—- 
ami,"’, , ee ,f v‘: ! S’. T- ,n,,,,y f '"' ""b'e™ <>f other States 

it seems as Vbme-b ■ ‘VT 1 of different crimes, 

time r u m vU . *1.'/ h ’ \ l,H ‘ m for trouble till tlie 

Ironhle t ' 1 "'J Were a class of people that have a great deal of 

• ernam w ' "I I hem were arrested for different offcast*,everything 

hVstorhw mile tlm mms'T ZTZi ’IT k "T S1, » tll " 1 « ""out their past 
‘•■■hues and were fmdlij from justice! IU bt ’ U, ‘ S thnt WOre accuse, ‘ o£ 

•lU'V'hi 't'h!r t"i!ipe llK ' ht ' 1< ' arrests on warrants from justice courts 
id , ’The' i nds'nciVoTm '' mMl to fix the 

illPisiiiiS 

my'selt'! < 'nV,‘"knil 1 ..‘.'f „V11,'ifh‘f.^rsi''llv'linIV' V VV’ 1 ’ ‘ ‘T " m, ' sI,ul - 1 ’ llrr " s tod t him 

lien ftTst A ,VK "7r 

,h,x Ktiuulunl mine it way just outside the inrininm 8 } Vore stabb(Hl » at 

I'a' Menard, ,,, 1 ,,,, U happened h tlei,- L .ST/, “ Camp there - At 
*hm\ mul, of eourso, the other two worn tl m. 'V tbere no inclosure 
these stockades. None of the killings hatuioL, InitT’S 1',."' nM of them have 
"•hers that I speak of were at thiAnilirrllr T^ the stock '‘ dra - These 
closure or any stockmle ^ ** r * ^ be ^ \iere not in any in- 

n^?^: , w;tv^:H^t:,s?ZeZ,nn iS,m ^r ln MreStIn « nonunion 

men Inside the stockade we ml to sdmw m,r ' Ve trletl to ar ™t the 

-■"••hi get in. We could no ge „ vl Zn rlZ’^ at ‘!' e Kate ^fore we 
the names of the men. Jwhn r)oe "‘••'•■ant; we had to have 

The guards were acquainted villi me and my deputies. 
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Mr. Doyle. Form of report on people employed, discharged, and leaving, 
generally used by the Evans Coal & La ml Co. by one of their employees: 

THE CONDITIONS OF THE COAT. STRIKE IN THE NORTHERN COLORADO COAL FIELDS 

AS I FOUND THEM WITHIN THE BI LL PENS OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN FUEL CO. 

While there have been n great many writings on the strike situation in 
northern Colorado, there has l>een nothing heard from one who has worked 
inside the bull jams for two years. 

I started to work in the month of December, 1910, in the northern coal fields 
ns a mine guard; or, in other words, scab iierder at the Monarch mine, No. 1, 
of the National Fuel Co., at Downer, of all the guards Mho looked after the 
hoarding houses and imported men to all the mines of the National Fuel Co. 

After leaving southern Colorado T met the head guard. Hall, in Denver, on 
Market Street, between Seventeenth and Eighteenth Streets, at one of the em¬ 
ployment agencies; being out of work, Mr. Hal! approached me and asked 
me If I wanted to go to work; never having scabbed before, l hesitated when 
he mentioned the location. I saw him several days in succession; each time 
lu* urged me to take a position ns guard at $3 per day and board. I finally 
consented to go. and Mr. llnll gave his brother, Orn. Hall, and me a transporta¬ 
tion to the mine at Downer, Colo. 

It seems that the Baidwln-Felts people, who had charge of the mine guards, 
had lost their contract with the National Fuel Co., and the guard work had been 
gi\en to Mr. Hall just prior to the time 1 went there. 

The Baldwin-Felis people did little 4 but gamble—shooting craps, etc.—as T 
found out from Mr. Zook, mine superintendent at that time. He told me 
tlie guards would come on duty In the evening, and as soon ns the men who 
were working In tin* mine had eaten supper, the guards would gather in the 
engine house of the mine and gamble until 1 and 2 o’clock in the morning. 1 
want to say in fairness to Mr. Zook that he tried to stop it, hut the* camp 
being under the jurisdiction of the Bn Id win-Felts people he could do little. 
The public knows what the Bald win-Felts people arc and what kind of a de¬ 
tective agency they run; ex-convicts and murderers are employed as guards, 
and the class they import as strikebreakers are worse than a cankerous growth 
on Cod’s green earth; but It is this class that such a company as the Koeky 
Mountain Fuel Co. and others hire as the main tool to hire small tools to break 
up union labor. 

To get back to the point of the conditions at the mine and camp, I found 
that the majority of the inmates of the camp were the low type of Bulgarians 
and Creeks, and a few English-speaking people. I think there were about 250 
people in the camp at that time; about 20 per cent were English speaking. 
I found in some of the four-room houses as many us 25 people living and sleep¬ 
ing, among them being one to three women and some small children. The 
<ustoin of the Bulgarian was to take as many hoarders as he could crowd in 
with his family. I have seen us many as five beds in one room 12 by 14 In size, 
and the men wash and change clothes in those houses, as the wash house at 
Monarch mine, No. 1, was reserved for the men staying at the hoarding house: 
Any intelligent person can imagine the fumes arising in a small room from 
cooking, steaming, soap water, and sweaty mine clothing. 

A coal miner’s work is dirty, yet In the homes of the better class of miners 
you will not find a cleaner set of working people anywhere, as lie takes his 
bath every night and completely changes clothes from head to fool; but among 
the class that have been imported to northern Colorado I found the most in¬ 
sanitary conditions prevailing. 

At the Downer camp there was no school at that time. There was one store, 
owned by the company, and the people had to trade there; the cost of living 
being about 40 per cent higher than in Denver or Boulder. ^ They have what 
is known as the coupon book; <vhen one gets an order at tlie mine office and 
takes the order to the store he gets a coupon book; if lie needs any cash be¬ 
tween pay days, as most do, lie could get a coupon cafthed for 75 cents on the 
dollar at the store. I know this to be a fact, as J was short of cash one time. 
I had several coupons cashed. I found that the men were getting 300 to 500 
pounds short weight to the ear, compared to the time when there was a check- 
weighman of the United Mine Workers of America there. 

The houses at this camp are simply shacks, as the company does not keep 
them in repair; the plaster had fallen off the houses that had been plastered, 
and the celling boards were broken and torn off the boarded ones; the glass 

88819°—S. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 8-5 
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was broken out of many of them, and fill were generally run down. But n 
splendid fireproof burn was |»ul up for the eoiiipnriy s teams and the grain. 
You know Iimlcs uml feed eosi I lie company mimej, hut men—well, human lives 

I stayed ut the Mounrct) mine about live weeks, us I found out after living 
there si tew diivs thiii toMemt of sit mid tioaul \\(* were getting only *$2.50 and 
board, liecuuse 12 had night work. 

My family being In Denver and there iiol being nil empty house in the enmp, 
I (pi'll there and went lo I lie Industrial mine of the Northern Coal & Coke Co. at 
Superior, Colo.; the Northern Coal A Coke Co., not having sold out to the 
Hocky Mountain Duel Co. at Unit time, Mr. F. .t. T. McCormack was superin¬ 
tendent. I lived In tlie town of Su|>crior for nlioul a year, not moving Inside the 
stockade unlit about the -Mil of Dcocmlier, Mill ; I will say right here that there 
was union men all around me and 1 was never Insulted or bothered all tile time 
I llvisl in tin* town of Kuiierlor and went to (tie thine one-half mile away 
through groups of anion miners and was never molested. 

I started to work In tiie mine ns a miner, conditions at thill time not being 
as had as they became later; I was on pillar work, and having worked In the 
northern coni Helds betore its n union miner, I found that wo were being robbed 
of about rant pounds of coal to the ear, tile same or worse than 1 found at 
Monarch mine. No. 1; I Imiml thole was a great loss of ears to me through 
such as my check being taken oil', and someone else pulling I heir check on; lo 


e.vplnln to those who do not know, each miner bus a chock number and when lie 
starts as a miner or louder the weigh boss gives him several iron checks, each 
stamped wilti a number: lie bangs a (Iteek oil ouch ear lie loads, and when lus 
ear readies the top amt Is ihim|icd, the (lani|H'r takes the check off and gives 
U to the weigh boss, who then marks the weight of the coal on the bulletin 
under ids number; so It is easy to lose bis ears because when ihey leave the 
place and are pulled to the parting, anyone can take Ins cheek off mid pat their 
own on and thereby receive credit for the loaded ear. I bed nine ears one week 
unit reported the matter to William (liven, pit Imss, and also to Pat Kilker, the 
weigh boss ; they said they could do nothing; then 1 told Mr. McCormack. ihc 
superintendent, and lie said lie knew there was tuts of stealing going on in (he 
mine, but lie could not prevent It ; I suggested that lie put the cheek hook on the 
Inside of car as Is done at several other mines, where it would not be so handy 
for those stealing cars, tint tie said tt was too much limber for the dumper to 
take the cheek from the Inside; of course it is no trouble for a miner to dig and 

load a 2,000 to 2,700 ismuil ear of ..I and then have same (■oiiieinplihl.'"thief 

get Ids ear. You may ask were these hooks tint on tlie outside of cur when the 
mine was being worked by union labor; yes; hilt there is a line for the first 
offense and for seenml offense there is Immediate dim-barge and toss of union 
card. Does the company discharge Tor linn now? No; because I know of one 
case In particular where Mr. MeCormaek knew that a pnrlv had been stealing 
cars, Imt did lie discharge the man? No; all lie did was to lake the number off 
of the thief's ear and place It on the car of the loader. 

If a man was heard to say lie believed In unions nr was in symnplliy with 
them, lie was immediately discharged and ordered out ot the camp mid some¬ 
times is'iiten by the guards; Hits Is true, as 1 have seen it done. 

One guard named Tim Harvey, who was captain of the guards at the Indus¬ 
trial mine, was known as a notorious gunman, and was impor'ed to die 
northern cool fields by the Haldwin-Felts iieople. Harvey had been a guard at 
Lend, S. r>uk., ami had earned a rwputniiou of being a had gunman and strike 
breaker, and It was such as lie thnf was put in charge of the “ hull-pens " to in¬ 
timidate the men and women. 

Life inside these places was almost ns bad as lvt-ing In prison; the gates were 
closed at 9 o'clock at night, and the order was to he In enmp iit that time- If 
one was out later than flint, it was up to the jurisdiction of the guard on iliity 
whether you could come Inside or not; the guards at the mines were not In- 
Tested with police power to commission of any kind, and yet they took on them¬ 
selves, with the hacking of the coal company, the authority of an officer of the 
law, and because they knew the company’s money would come to the rescue- 
did things officers of the law would not do. 

I started us mine guard at the Industrial mine on the night of November 29 
1911; (luring the previous night n nonunion miner was shot and killed by the 
night marshal of .Superior; the facts developed at the trial were, that a’ non¬ 
union man named Dude Searcy had quarreled with the uulon men of Superior 
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and told thorn he would moot them at the depot that night ami kill one of them 
before daylight; Night Marshal He Andy went to the depot as he lmd been 
doing for months past to meet the interurban curs; Dude Searcy was there 
also with his two brothers, Elmer and Jim; Dude started a dispute with the 
night marshal and pulled bis gun; the marshal then pulled his gun and shot 
Searcy. The marshal was found not guilty, as he hud killed Searcy In self 
defense; Searcy was found to la; n fugitive from Justice, having been picked 
up by one of the men who had been sent to Kentucky to Import men; Searcy 
was then hearing from the sheriff of Kentucky. Most of the camps are made 
up of these kind of people. 

After the shooting, the company hired two more guards, namely, Frank 
Cummings and myself. Not earing to have my family in the town of Superior, 
I moved Inside the stockade, or hull pen; I then began to see what I he life of 
a scab was like in reality; we had to deal at the company’s store, I he same 
system being In vogue at the Monarch mine In regard to the coupon book, bid 
tiie prices were even higher than at the Monarch mine. The company's store 
Is known as the Slate Mercantile Co., and is owned and operaled by the Rocky 
Mountain Fuel Co., said company having taken over die northern mines In 
November in the year 11*11. If one refused to trade at the company’s store, 
he would he discharged; a few people of the camp bought some groceries uml 
dry goods In Denver, but bad to steal them in, under cover of n trunk or sail 
case, and the guards bad strict orders not to allow any peddler or vegetable 
men In the camp; In fact, anyone who had anything to sell that the company's 
store could supply, was refused admittance. The orders were given to us by 
Supt. McCormack, and we bad to obey them. 

Just a few weeks prior to the time I started to work as guard at the In¬ 
dustrial mine, the town hoard of Superior hud taken the saloon license away 
from P. J. Keer on account of the trouble caused by the nonunion men in his 
place of business; these men would leave the stockade in groups mul go to 
Keer’s saloon, get drunk, and start back to the hull pen shooting, yelling, and 
cussing; it was almost, impossible for (lie marshal and Sheriff Cupp’s deputies 
to do anything, ami I want to say that Sheriff Cupp should he highly com¬ 
mended for (he way he handles (lie situation; if a nonunion man was arrested, 
he was taken before Supt. McCormack, and imprisoned or lined—McCormack 
was and still is the Justice of the pence, also Immune officer. 

When the saloon was closed there was no trouble to speak of in Superior, hut 
Mr, Keer bought a saloon In Marshal, because by doing so lie could obtain a 
wholesale license which gave him the right to sell liquor in the cam)); I 
have seen his wagon make live and six trips in one day carrying liquor. 

Mr. Keer would allow a man as much liquor ns he wanted provided he had 
money coming to him from tlie company's office, as it would he held oul of his 
pay; I know a number of inert who never drew a dollar on payday; all Ihelr 
money went for board and liquor. 

At this time there were about Co Bulgarians and Creeks, and about 100 
Americans and Austrians in the rumps; beer and whisky were sold in the 
camp without a license; men and women lived In poll gamy, and Justice Mc¬ 
Cormack knew it. 

About four months before I left, we hail a new head guard, a man by fIn* 
name of Robert Roy kin, exconvict sent from Denver for robbery, murderer of 
the tnun who was killed sometime ago on Larimer Street; the same man herded 
scabs at Lend, S. Dak., and went to old Mexico with an expedition—lint In 
reality to rob the churches as he told me; lie was also known ns the gambler. 
This is the character who was appointed as libttil guard of the camp. 

Robert Boykin ran a poker game in Ills own home at the Industrial mine, mid 
1 have seen from 10 to 2o men in the bathhouse shooting craps from Saturday 
night until Sunday night, and poker games were Ix-lng played in nearly all tin- 
batch shanties. Liquor was sol<i week days and Sundays. It was a common 
occurrence for a mini to beat bis wife. The guards would beat men with their 
guns. I have witnessed a man being kicked out of the mine office because of 
a mistake tn his statement, said mistake being In favor of the company. I have 
seen a family—man, wife, and baby In arras—put out of the camp with but $;i, 
and had to leave their furniture. Men were put out of cnntp for talking union¬ 
ism. Vegetable peddlers were bent up for trying to find sale for their goods In 
the camp. A man had to borrow money to bury his dead baby, his money being 
tied up In the company’s office unlawfully by Supt. McCormack, Men were 
urged by the guards to “ smoke up ” the union men’s houses; one case I re¬ 
member In particular, f where a nonunion miner shot through the bouse of 
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C„S|»T I.angogger with « »>-*> h ^;;!^ k ' r HS"vev‘w.TuM teUttie men to shoot 

ammunition h.v I.I 'h P un on men for It. Those things were 

ir’uillln:!^ n«;r«''^Sh.-h,ten,lent, an., i»stl« of the leace Me 
CormsK'k. .. , »«ountaln Fuel C<». In August 1012, and since 

, > "r;; ^.vssxi ............ » 

hu.l that they eoul.l not make a 11 '*»£• ,, strike anil the cora- 

(lo.l help v«u nieii O n.n "Z!" Ill lose ,our homes ami will he worse 

.. ions their mines open shop . > » • , houses, having htsanl- 

Ihait in ,«■«»■; jon "on ill! have to tm<te at the 

tary eon.lllinns, ami lw>>' . h ||((U . an| | s „„| |,y the company. You have 
company s spin's: >«n w stick anil the people ot this great 

^te'unfghe'^u'nhi' md ^"imthy. heeanse you are tighting for what is 

rl a'ikI you poor ilelntleil seal.s "^ ^Vuf.V.m'’wins tlmir i rent'tight,' 
to do SO? Yon know >ou will hav to g J vUn; lt u only a question 

and will they will, he. nose those m t » » ; • through with you, 

of time until the eon I companies ■ V . ’ ,,, ‘ t‘< - tnore use for; you have seen 

■mil >"" " ll1 u ' p!"''m he "lone in the future. Will the eompany care 

it dime In the past, an. n ... i v ,, ur families will have to go. 

Whether .'Oil have a dollar .a tml • ■ • „ niln ise' von have seen men killed 
You have seen how the eompanies ke it u n I " "»« ; > y „, . yoll 

l» 11"' "tine, l'hl I he Itoek' >"«» 1 subscription among yourselves an.l 
paid the funeral e'pens.s > taking M ( „ f n „. v0 funerals? Was 

ff^r«LUT».V mine who paid it? Was it the eompany? No; It 

W'P| 4 . , ... „„v stores if v.m do not have if in the 

ilSiiiiiliiiSi 

'"Timve wnlWn nds'wdlum;'eomp.miatum of any kind, heeanse I want to try, 

«' i: v 

V ll, ||„, ,, III, II,. ll,.. Hass that the eompanies have imported to take the 
"! t 1 , « „ who are eltmens of V.-ado and who have by their 

erguni/.eit labor to show these fuels as 1 have found th. m. 

(1 have original.I 

Mr DoviK Form of report on t>eople employed, dlseluirgcd. and leaving gett¬ 
er,Ulv used hv the KM.nsV.ml ft Fund Co. They were used pretty generally in 
the State, shewing the effort to keep truck ol people: 

Kwjsh Com. ft Land Co., 
Freda,hi., Colo.. February lt , IDlt. 


Itepurt on people employed, (Uncharged, and tearing. 


(Evans mine, Feb. 12,1912.] 


Name. 

1 

llegNtor 

No. 

Vge. 

Nation¬ 

ality. 

Mar¬ 
ried or 
single. 

Where 
family 
lives or 

1 bis native 
home. 

Where last 
employed. 

Occupa¬ 

tion 

Rate of 
wages. 

Victor Rdwartlson. 

A-13... - 

1 18 

. 

1 

1. 

Am... 

vS. 

j Dakota.... 

i 

Slope. 

J Water boy. 

F :: - : . 

11.60 

1 
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Report on people employed, discharged, and tearing —Continued. 


Name 


Register No 


msrilAROKn. 


A He ! Nationality 


Reason. 


Name. 


( Register No. 


\ge 


j Nationality 

i .. 


Reason Indebtedness. 


Will Fox, Superintendent. 

Mr. Poylk Statcmuit pertaining to (In* methods usnl iu the election in 
Huerfano County: 

Voes in Huerfano tell of card system and holes In ballots. In the Willson 
mine precinct, when some of (lie colored people came In to vote, the election 
judges would announce the names and hand them a ballot; this same thing 
occurred in practically all the nonunion camps; in Checo precinct, near Walsen- 
hurg, a Mexican woman came In and announced her name, and out* of the 
Judges told her that was not her name, and she voted under the name that the 
judge told her was her right name. In primary (‘lections the printer scratches 
the dies which print the black spot on the ballot so that the judges are always 
able to tell whether a person votes on a Kepublican. Democratic, or Progressive 
ballot. Then the companies know who to wmrk on before election day; if they 
are weak they can sway them the way they want them, and if they refuse to 
promise to vote the way the companies want them, they can fire them before 
Heft ion day and force them to move out of the precinct, so they will have no 
vote coming. 

Mr. Poylk. One statement and two letters pertaining to school tax. being 
checked off from the miners and not accounted for to the State superintendent of 
schools: 


Statement of wort done for the 1 1lia nee Co at Co., hi/ Robert F. Loop hart, at 
Reliance mine, dining month of August, I9t2. 


Deduction** 


Smithing. . 

Doctor. $l.oo 

Collection school.25 

Hospital. 50 

Rent. 

Orders. 

Cash or check. .... 

Board. A . . . 

Powder and .squibs. 

Coal. . 

Coal check. . 

Subscription. . 

Total deductions.$1.75 


Kuril ings 


T ons at. . 

Cars at. . 

10 fifty s. at $.'115.$31.50 

Pavs at. . 

Yards at. . 

Yards at . . 

Yards at. 

Room turnings at. . 

Coal checks. . 

Total earnings.131.50 

Less total deductions. 1.75 

Balance due. 29.75 


La Veta, Colo., October IB, 1012. 

My Dear Friend: I Inclose my statement to show you that this school tux 
Is no fake mind you If a man hns 2 or more boys working the tax Is the same 
25 cts. each the doctor attends to the Railroad men for 50 cts. each but mind 
you he" is also County Coroner with the usual verdict you no what that Is we 
don’ no where their are any hospital eather It Is nothing more than a graft pure 
und simple. ! 
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Mr. Editor: The Kindom of Jluerfano Is going to make one of the greatest 
fights of its life to try and elect the Republican ticket as they see the hand 
writing on the wall the C. F. & I. and other coal co. is turning all their forces 
in Huerfano and Las Animas Countys as they see they are beat in all other 
Counties James B. Dick is not so strong as they thought with Park for Gover¬ 
nor if you remember I. B. Dick was one of the senators that put Peabody in 
office over Adams and they are leaving no stone unturned to try and elect them 
so we will just do the best we can to deport them if their are an honest count 
of ballots they are beet aiul they no it well. 

From au old timer 

Rout. F. Lockhart, 

La Veto, Colo. 


I hipe to he able to see you when you get down here. 

Don’t show the name on the statement without you have to. 


It. F. 
It. F. 


La Veta, Colo., November 20, 1012. 

Mr. James Duct., Denver, Colo. 

Mv Dear Friend: Your note of some time ago received would have answered 
It but I have been away trying to get something to do hut failed as yet. Well 
I am about the school Tax the oakdale Coal Co. headquarters in Denver .T. I). 
Jones Gen’i Mgr. 25 cts. from each empty in and around the mine school 
District No. 30 the Alliance Coal Co. Denver 25 cts. used to he $1.00 McDowel 
Gen’i Mgr. the same school District No. 36 the Rig Four Coal and Coke Co. 
Mine at Fioga 25 cts. for single man 50 cts. for married men the no. of school 
district I don’t no headquarters in Denver the Fioga mine at Sunnysido 25 
cts. for single men 50 for married men their headquarters are in Denver I don’t 
no the name of the management thier I will he down their this week and find 
out and get a statement from some of the men all the small mine are just the 
same when oakman was Governor the Victor American Co. and the C. F. & I. 
was called up before him and swore they did not no anything of this tax and 
when they were shone the statement they stopt taken it of and have never done 
It since but the small company has always done it and it amounts to several 
thousand dollars where it goes no one will tell I will inform you of the Doctors 
next time and say that they are unable to nrganize the men In Huerfano to 
their 1ms never been a district officer down here there are no use of a stranger 
going around here the company* things noes one when ever they see him and it 
Is all off with him let them do their business right and they will come out all 
right get a man in here that no all the mines and the men and he will make 
this a union County before long there are no use of a stranger ns he can do 
nothing as he is watched when ever lie leaves the train. 

Respectfully yours, 

Robt. F. Lockhart, 

La VeJa, Colo. 

Mr. Doyle. Statement showing the death rate of minors, January 1 to October 
1, 1913, also production of coal, number of men employed, number injured per 
thousand; also the same from September 30 to December 31 compared with 
the nine months preceding: 


JANUARY l TO OC’TORF.R 1, 1013. 


Number of 
men em¬ 
ployed in 
the Colorado 
coal mines. 

Number 

killed. 

Number 

Injured. 

Killed per 
1.000 

employed. 

Injured per 
1,000 

employed. 

13,374 

65 

234 

4.9 

11.6+ 
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PRODUCTION JANUARY 1 TO OCTOBER 1. 1913. 


Production 
of coal 
(tons). 

Tons per 
fatal 
accident. 

Tons per 
nonfatal 
accident. 

7,540, 5-A) 

110,101 

27,711- 


SEPTEMBER 30 TO DECEMBER 31, 1913. 


Number men 

Number 

Number 

Killed 
per 1.000 
employed. 

Injured 
per 1,000 
employed. 

employed. 

killed. 

injured. 

8,600 

45 

100 

5.2+ 

11.62+ 

3 

3 

3 

3 


,us 

i 300 

15.6 

34.86 


1 For 9 months. 


SEPTEMBER 30 TO DECEMBER 31, 1913. 


Production 

(tons). 

Tons per 
fatal 

accidents. 

Tons per 
nonfatal 
accidents. 

1,722,403 

38,272+ 

17,224+ 


The coal-mine Inspector lias published his report for 101,'1, ami on | in flea 0 
and 6 will be seen tiie average number of coal miners employed in this Stale, 
the number of men killed in the mines, I lie number of widows and orphans 
left, the number of accidents to employees in and around the mines, and they 


are as follows: 

Average number of men employed_ 12,871 

Fatal accidents___ ,. - - 111) 

Nonfatal accidents , 354 

Total_ 404 

Widows left_ 51 

Orphans left- 108 


Accidents resulting in personal injury and total amount of compensation 
paid to the injured and the relatives of the dead amounted to $33,51)3.63. 

The above figures give a little more information than we were aide to obtain 
under the old law, and it should he remembered that these figures are taken 
from the sworn annual reports of the mine operators. 

If you work out the sum total of the compensation paid to the injured and 
to the representatives of the dead, It appears that John Doe and his associates 
have decided that the price to be paid for killing or injuring a coal miner 
averages about $72.40, which is the amount shown to have been paid for the 
464 accidents. 

Taking the average number of miners employed at the figures given, which is 
12,871, and remembering that each of these men pay 81 per month for docl.n- 
and hospital, the yearly tax upon these miners amounted In 1913 to Urn 
sum of $154,452. 

This sum was collected and administered wholly by the operators them¬ 
selves. They employ all doctors (sometimes getting them as low as $75 per 
month), make all hospital arrangements, which arrangements (except in the 
case of the O. F. & I.) are entirely on paper. 

No coal miner has anything to say about what doctor shall attend him; 
he has no voice In any such arrangement; his part begins and ends with 
paying his $1 per month. 
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Mr. Dcwr Letters received from men working at various mines in southern 
Colorado prior to the strike and desires of men for organization: 

Dkiaoua, Colo., Sunday, August 10, 1013. 

1>fah Fittkvn: 1 sot u Job down here the only thing the Boss would was pick 
work with another lellow a Welchman. I guess It Is the worst place in the 
mine. It Is over two miles and a J from the mouth of the slop to the face. 
II tnkt'i nearly a hour to walk to work. They only pay 55? per ton and whalr I 
urn working the coal will not brake at all. It Is the hardest pick work I ever 
done. It is nearly imposuble to make anything at it. My Partner and the 
other three Welchman wlm are working here in the mine are going to Wyoming 
sootie as they make a few more dollars. Then* Is about four or five hundred 
men here. Outride men are mostly A met lean. I think about 50 Japs. The rest 
are farmers sueli as Austrians, Shi\Ish. and Mexleans, Greks and Italians, 
and they all no su\a. of all the plaees I ever was in my life this is the 
worst place I e\er saw for an American to li\o unless he Is a Hoss. 

I am sure I cant stand it here eny longer. In the lir<( place I cant make 
wages, 1 and the three other Anierieans are hording at the Jap hoarding 
house. Gee the Japs that swarm around here at night. The hath is a big 
squall* ho\ two ft. deep and 12 I eel squair all the .laps, Greeks and Mexleans 
and all of us hu\o got to wash in tin* same for they only till the tub once. Ijnst 
n'ght one Jap with a lot of open sors on his body junped in the tub with the 
rest of us. Now I dont think a seneenble white man would stand for this, 
do you. 

N. H. after walking to Ludlow six miles, while I was writing this letter, I 
was watches By a man whom I think is a detectiye. I went out away from 
tin* buildings then one of the gards came around so 1 walked to lmliow. I 
dont know that am followed hut will continue m,v letter and mail It here. 

When I got to Trinidad 1 found the Victor fuel Co. olliee and asked if they 
needed eny miners. They said yes if I would go up I could get a Job so up I 
went. When we got within a mile of lielagua a mounted third nart us and 
asked all of us a great lot ot questions. Whair we wen* nofng and what for. 
Wlinir we come from. Wlmir we had worked. What our names are, if we 
could refer to our fouuer employer. 


Artsrsx 27. 1013. 

Nt m inn Fim-rwo: Your letters of the Irtih and 21th Inst, roeehed; Imve 
noted enrol'ully wlmt you have to say. Am kept very busy with the Denver end 
of the eampalgu 

1 wish you would give the names of all whom you come in contact with, as 
well as postotlire address. 

Guards are being placed on the mines at Lafayette, and all camps In the 
north, hut it seems that the more guards they hire in the south, the more 
mouther* the organization gains. Fremont County is doing splendid: hi Paso 
County is securing now members; every camp in the south reports that the 
«nen are waiting for the call, but we advise against any out-brake on their 
part, until all efforts for a peaeeful settlement have fulled.* 

Help keep down any unnecessary strike call, and suggest to any whom you 
might hear talking such that they await the official call before'making any 
brake. 

I have not hear from •* 74 " since l saw him in Trinidad. 

Assuring you that o\orything looks bright, and thanking you for your prompt¬ 
ness in reporting, I remain with kind regards. 

Yours very truly, 


455.” 


Tioga, Colo., August 12',, 1013. 

45ol. 

Pkar Sir; I have got work at Hlg 4 Coal Mine. Started Weds, the 20th and 
doing fair but nint feeling extra good. The hoard Isnt much good and the 
water is pumped from the mine. I could get board nt a private house hut the 
Super, said, or told my Partner that If we worked there we had to board at 
the Co. boarding house. We pay 28 per mo. The wash shanty could be kept 
cleaner. We have to lay our own rails. The cars we load look like two ton 
cards. We get 30 to 32. I believe we get 5.00 lbs short. The Boys say if 
you want to hold ajob here keep your mouth shut about union. It looks like 
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a man aught to free to talk about what he pleases & discuss eny matter he 
wishes but I guess you cant here but all the Boys seem to be union men. 
Hoping that everything turns out for the best I remain respectfully yours 

74. 


Fokiu:s, Colo., August SO, 10 IS . 

Dear Sra: Herewith I notify you that we an-hed at this camp one of the 
44 Rocky Mountain Comp” and got the work. We will start on Monday the 1st 
of September. We found out that five men were fired jestcrdny and they have 
to leave the camp todn.\, because they were Union men and were talking about 
strike. 

Yours truly, 

S2. 


Wai NKMiniti, Colo., August 2}. IMS. 

No. 4.15: Will drop you a few lines todaj. Have been staging around Tioga 
the lost few days and Big four also. Most all the mines lnyed of Sal. after¬ 
noon on account of Elks Convention at Walsenburg. In and around Tioga 
Camp unionism is quite openly expressed while same are quit and dont say 
much I should judge about 75 to S5 per cent are only waiting to be called out 
and are ready to lay down there tools. Most diggers claim* they are getting 
very short weights. The Big four compel all single men to board at ther 
boarding house whitch is very bum mosi of the time. The dinner pail they dont 
fill is a poor lunch. Friday they only put in the dinner pail two fat meat 
sandwiches and a piece of poor rhubarb pie and a little green apple. All llio 
Boys Kicked. But its take what they give you or love I he Camp. They worked 
8 hours. The wash house Is fair but not sanitary. 

I dont know’ if the Boss will let me stay and got to Work Monday or not. 
He uses me very cool at times. I came down to Wnlsenlmrg to day to see If 
there is eny mail for me hut 1 havont got a bit of mail senco I am down here. 
Perhaps none was sent to mo. I will go back to Tioga tonight Suposc you 
better write me at Walsenburg if you have Occasion to. If >on wire me, 1 will 
be at Tioga for a couple days. When I am in Walsenburg T stay at lift* Oxford 
Hotel. I got a letter from you two weeks ago in answer to Delago. bout 
know or cant think of eny thing more of imporem-e. 

With best wishes for success I am as o\cr 

No. 52. 


Si'Pkkior, Coio.. September 1H, 1913. 

Dear Sir: The Conditions in the Mine are bad in turning a room there is 
not extra pay for it. Setting up timbers is Hie same thing. (> cents per inch per 
running yeard for brushing in soap stone stone hut torn, the cards weight from 
20 to 20 cuts, then* is always plenty of smoke In the mine, for the men shoot 
any time of the day they get ready, no air to speak of and in some places in 
the mine every-time a man shoots about 2 feet of rock come down with the 
coal and no extra pay for loading It out. The men lay their own track and it 
Is awful hard to get rails around this mine and in some parts of the mine the 
room* are in 40 feet nud not a timber in sight and when the boss comes around 
he never tells a man to set up a timber and the men wont do it because they 
do not like to do all Hint work for nothing and also along the entries the rock 
Is loose and no timbers. The switches and frogs are not laid right and the 
lenders have to lift them on and when tlx* driver gets a car of the track along 
the entry close to any rooms cuts of his mule and leaves the car there for the 
loaders to put on or not load any more. There is 21 Austrians here all ready 
when the word is said. Some of the men here can’t make enough to pay up 
their board. The biggest part of the men here are ready also with the others. 
The Bulgarians are also kind of pulling for the right side. I happened to get 
into a conversation with one to-day that could talk our language pretty fair 
and he said there was 15 of his country men organized. Well us I have no more 
to tell you about the situation of the thing I will now end. 

Yours truly, 


No. 94. 
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IValsen ituEci, Colo., September 6, 1913. 

I am still hnnciiiK on lo my Job anil doing fairly- well. 

The mine where I work lias very ihsw conditions. Hie coal is about 3J 
fl Ills'll and solid slmoilnk. There Is about 2J to 3 ft. ot the nialu body and 
I bell there Is a seam of dirt that runs from 10 to It) inches thick and under that 
there Is from (i lo Id Inches of coal. The miner has to handle all that rock the 
width of Ills Iilace for nothliiK. They don't weigh coal at all. They pay M a 
car and the cur must la- level full or the miner is docked from n* to and if 
there should happen to be a little dirt In the car he Is docked for it The 
allow titt a car at the month end to every body for the rock they handle. So If a 
man has tots of rock and loads less coal he gets less pay for handling the 
rook. Where a man with a small seam of rock and loading lots of coal gets 
good pay for rook. A keg of powder cost tk'-.-.T and It will knock out from 12 to 
20 cars ami they pay ijil.OO a yd. for entry work and $1.50 per .vd. tor cross cuts. 

I will inrlo.M* a few names <>f fellows l met while running around. Win. 
Nheelev of l.»fa>et(e Is at the Solar mine hut his post office address is Wulsen- 
burg. ’dene Thorne is at the liaveiiwood his V. O. address Walseuburg. 


Walken burg, Com., August SO, 1913. 

I am in WnlaonBurg ngnn. left Tioga yesterday. I was at Big 4 working. 
Thursday night 2 thirds of the men at Big 4 and Tioga were about ready to 
quit on ummnt of some reports they hud got from \\ alsenBerg from some 
strange men who were there in the day some time. They told some body up 
there that the union is going to call every miner out the first of Sept, and tlmt 
the Park and other ground had been leased here and that hundreds of tents 
were ready to put up. so 1 quit up there and coiue down. I got your letter 
and found out all I could and phoned up to some of the Bojs and told them 
to Nlh*k to there jobs ami not to get excited lor there is still a good show for 
sending up with the Compute without being ealled out of < nurse I was careful I 
how and what I said. 1 left 'Pom up there working. He running a machine. I 
had a poor Job working in Black lamp a good deal hut was to get $3.25 per day 
as they laid Boon pacing for for dn\ work when 1 got my time at the ollice. The 
Superintendent turned m> time in nt $ 3.00 jH*r d;\>. I was at the boarding house 
not quite 8 days and thej charged me 8.25. When 1 called at the office for my 
time they—the clerk—ga\e me a time cheek hut no statement. I told him I 
must have a statement. They seemed \ory much surprised and said If I 
must hn\o one they would hn\e to make one out. 1 insisted and they gave me 
one. Now 1 will send It to jou. The on the statement is for a little Book 
of Mincing Laws of Colo. 

The diggers are complaucing of being robbed all tie' tune. 1 am certain 74 
wrote jou last week or lir.st of ibis week. I read jour letter with much interest 
and will tr.\ to attend to all. 

As c\er. No. 52. 

Mr. IHiviJb. (’opy of Idler dated October fi, written to (io\. Ammons pertain¬ 
ing to Information recohod that machine guns were being imported Into the 
State. 


OcTOBEB 0, 1013. 

To his Excellency the Gouihnok of CoLORAno. 

Honor milk 8 m: It has come to the knowledge of the undersigned that four 
pieces of rapid-tire field artillery known as Gatling guns have been purchased 
by one of the coal-mining corporations, whose miners are now' on strike. That 
these death-dealing engines of civil war are now on their way to the coal fileda 
of southern Coloiado. That the company above referred to has arranged to 
utilize the services of an officer of the Colorado State Militia, who is also an 
employee of the coni eoinjaiuj. in the operation and use of these field guns. 
Now, Governor, inasmuch as the skill and training in the use of these guns 
possessed by this militia officer was given him by and at the expense of the 
State of Colorado, and by officers of the United States Army at public expense, 
therefore, we, the undersigned, do solemnly protest against the use of the skill 
by n private corporation to murder the citizens of this State on strike for 
their common rights of nmn, and for the privileges guaranteed them by the 
laws of Colorado. Such guns as these mentioned can only mean civil war by 
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private power; and we protest against the use of skill and training developed 
and paid for by this Commonweulth being used by modern representatives of 
the middle-uges private-warfare barons. 

We ask you as governor of Colorado to Insist that no private use of State 
paid for skill shuli be tolerated in this industrial conlllet. We ask you as 
governor of Colorado to insist that this is an industrial not a military eonilict, 
and if the operators by the power of hunger can not starve into submission, they 
shall not with privately owned Catling guns use Stale und Federal trained mili¬ 
tary men to destroy us. 

Signed by, 

Policy Com m ittee. 


Mr. Doyle. Copy of statement concerning the shooting of John Cre, Forbes, 
Colo.: 


JOHN VKK AND Ills TENT. 


John Fro, of Scotch birth, <53 years of age. a miner for 53 years, was employed 
at Forbes mine, Forbes, Colo., at the beginning of the present strike, at which 
time he JoIihhI the strikers and moved into a tent furnished by the miners’ 
union. While standing in front of his tent on the afternoon of October 17, 1913, 
u mine guard approached the tent colony, carrying a Hag of truce with him. 
Upon arriving at the tent colonj he was met by a group of men and lie asked 
them if they were strikers. Thej informed him that they were. He steppnl 
back and dropped the Hag, at which signal the rapid machine gun, mounted on 
a steel-bodied automobile, on the public highway some 300 yards from the tents, 
commenced tiring at the strikers. Shooting started about 3 o’clock p. m. and 
continued until 5 o’clock p. m. Ure took refuge under the cot In his tent, and 
it is a miracle that lie was not killed, as the tent has 117 bullet holes in it, and 
the furniture- every dish and cooking utensil—bears evidence of the shots fired 
by this Catling gun. 

Mr. Doyle. Document issued by the United Mine Workers at the time of the 
Wbitford injunction cases, entitled “Put The Scales Hack.’’ pertaining to the 
scales falling from the courthouse when the miners were unjustly sentenced: 

W by did the scales of justice fall from the hands of the goddess of lil*erty 
on the dome of the Denver courthouse and crash to the roof below just after 
the HJ miners were sentenced by Judge Wbitford to one jour in Jail on De¬ 
cember 23. mo, for violating his injunction? 

The right to trial by jury was denied by Judge Wbitford, notwithstanding 
the following provision in the Revised Statutes-of Colorado. 190N: 

“yVonV/cd, That in all cases where the alleged contempt is not committed in 
the immediate view or presence of the court or judge, the person arrested may 
uih)ii demand therefor be tried by u Jury.” 

A civil contempt was held by the same judge to be subject to punishment by 
imprisonment. 

The same statute provides: “Upon answer and evidence taken the court or 
judge or the jury in cases tried by the jury shall determine whether the per¬ 
son proceeded against is guilty of the contempt charged, and If It he determined 
that he is guilty of the contempt a fine may be imposed ur>on him not exceeding 
$500.” 

Upon whose affidavit were the respondents the miners, brought Into court 
for alleged contempt? 

One of the affiants said that several of the names in ids affidavit should not 
have been there, and he did not know they were there, and some of them were 
written in without ids knowledge; Mr. James H. Blood, uttorney for the op¬ 
erators, then stated that he drew the affidavits and was responsible for the alle¬ 
gations therein made und he only, thought the affidavits were sworn to by the 
others. 

John Cassidy is in jail with a $250 fine for contempt, because us town marshal 
of Lafayette he attempted to arrest A. C. Felts, of the Baldwln-Felts detective 
agency, who was imported from West Virginia to break the miners’ strike. 

Andrew Burt left Colorado November 15,1910, for Iowa ; returned to Colorado 
March 25, 19U ; was never served with summons or the injunction writ. He is 
in jail and fined $500 for contempt for violating a writ when he was out of the 
State during all the time the proceedings were had. 

The same is true of Grover Wiseman. 
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Kdward L. Doyle Is serving one year’s sentence in jail for writing two 
articles published in the Mine Workers’ Journal, the official paper for the 
United Mine Workers’ organization. These articles were published March 2 
and April 15, 1011. The contempt proceedings referred to had been disposed 
of in the supreme court and were not pending. Doyle said, “ This judge, who 
refused uh a jury trial, had the nerve to ask that a grand jury be appointed 
to investigate the charges of bribery made against him. He dared to ask for 
a Jury trial, and but two months before Imd refused 10 men that right.” 

These articles wen* a criticism on a matter disposed of by the court and not 
pending, and also fieri allied to the Impeachment proceedings. 

From tfie evidence introduced at the proceedings the remaining respondents 
were sentenced because they belonged to a union and were loyal to the organi¬ 
zation. 

Ail of these respondents were compelled o\er their own objections to testify 
against themselves where they had been charged with a criminal offense. 

“That no person shall he compelled to testify against hiiuseif in a criminal 
case.” (Colorado constitution.) 

The following words wore used in a criminal case by attorney for the defense 
(The People r. Hcckcusletn) before Judge W hit ford: “If your honor’s ruling 
is the law, then It is not justice; it is barbarism, and no man can successfully 
defend himself. Ids liberty, or Ids good name when it is attacked in this way 
by the prosecution.” 

Among other grounds urged for new trial in the Ilenwood case, recently tried 
before Judge Wldtford, tin* following are mentioned by Attorney John T. Bot¬ 
tom: “The bias and prejudice of Judge Wldtford against all persons charged 
with crime make It impossible for lorn to give the defendant a fair and impar¬ 
tial trial.” 

One of the lending prosecutors in the district attorney’s office for Denver 

stated in the presence of Judge Wldtford, “O don’t call Judge- to try a 

criminal case here, because we have to prove everything beyond a reasonable 
doubt before 1dm.” Judge-was not called. 

In a former contempt case on December 2R. 1010, Judge Wldtford stated that 
the evidence was very conflicting, and evidently some one hud not told the 
truth and proceeded to sentence the 10 union miners to a term in jail for one 
year on such conflicting evidence. 

IKxtiads fr<»m the Kooky Mountain New**.] 

Ilenwood to Judge Wldtford: 

“Judge Wldtford, I am not surprised that I am here for sentence before you 
after the attitude you have taken toward me since this trial started. 

I have seen criminals, innocent men, and others afraid to come before you, 
because you hold the reputation of being a prejudiced judge, a biased judge— 
a man with a mind for just one thing, and that is conviction. A mau is guilty 
before he enters this court mom in your estimation. 

“My idea of a Judge Is that he Is fair and just to both sides. I never had 
that Justice from you. Judge Wldtford. from my observation it does not make 
a bit of difference how young a life is or how old, whether man or woman, 
your one thought is and always has been conviction. You have been a prose¬ 
cutor all your life and you know nothing else; it is like a kleptomaniac with 
you.” 

The court: 

“The feeling concerning the man now on the bench—of course you are sur¬ 
rounded in Jail with 14 men—miners—that I recently sent there and occa¬ 
sioned much public comment. 

“ The law is that it imi*t he proven beyond a reasonable doubt that defendant 
is guilty of a criminal offense, and it seems that these miners were looked upon 
as criminals without the benefit of the rules of evidence.” 

The Daily Herald of Boulder (Republican) in a recent editorial said; 

“ Sticks nnd stones will break my bones, but words will never harm me.” 
And continues by saying that the extent of the damage done to the coal com¬ 
pany was measured by this verse, but that the damage to a judge’s feelings 
was measured by one year in jail and $500 fines, aggregating $6,000 and costa 
plus Jail commitments, until this “ enormous balm of Gilead ” for Injured feel¬ 
ings could be paid. 

The Boulder County Miner (Republican) is quoted from below, for the reason 
that heretofore this paper has been unrelenting in Its attack on the union; 
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“ Constituted ns is mankind, it would lx* a cause for wonder were there not 
bitter, wordy disputes growing out of the present strife, and hot words often 
lead to blows, and no doubt in many instances during the present difficulty 
what was only a jiersonal affray lias been magnified Into a riot, Involving a 
battle between union and nonunion men. In such Instances we believe that the 
officers, while doing ull in their power to prevent clash, should deal leniently 
with the offenders, and only where deliberate violations occur or cowardly 
assaults are made should the offenders be punished to the full extent of the 
law. All honor to the many good men and true who, beuring the full share of 
the burden and believing in the righteousness of their cause, have persistently 
and consistently thrown the weight of their influence In favor of law and 
order.” 

The following is taken from the Dally Camera (Democrat) published ill 
I’,milder: 

“Judge Greeley W. Whitford lias become an instrument of good for the 
people of Colorado winch cun not be overestimated. The people were in doubt, 
and the Interests were teaching them that recall of judges would lie a bail 
tiling; but (lie people have been reading reisirls of proceedings in Judge Whit- 
ford’s court, and the more they read the more firmly are they convinced that 
judges need recalling, as well as any other officers who abuse their powers. As 
George ill's ohstiimnci gave the world Its greatest Republic, so some Judges’ 
services to the interests promise real rule of the people and freedom from 
judicial tyranny. 

“In sentencing the miners now in jail Judge Whitford made use of tile fol¬ 
lowing amazing statements: 

'“Idleness begets lawlessness. Here Is organized refusal to work. Bitter¬ 
ness and animosity are in the breast of each against those who do the work. 
This must he remembered as a general condition in the place when we examine 
the evidence and determine Hie falsity or truth of the charges; declarations 
have been made by members ol' the union (hut they will yet win the strike, 
despite Judge Whitford's orders. The declarations have come from those high 
in the councils of Hie union.’ 

“ From this it appears that it is a crime to strike and Hint the injunction 
Writ was issued not to protect the property tint to dofeat tlie strike. The 
highest court in the State of New York held recently flint a strike was legal; 
Hun organized labor was essential and had brought the laboring man from a 
position of degradation to one of honor, respoct, and cillzonship. If thu In¬ 
junction was made to defeat the strike, then lias the court become the tool of 
the operator and the antagonist of organized labor. 

“ Proceedings of attachment have been Issued by the Denver court against 
the homes of 13 of Hie imprisoned miners in lieu of the payment of Hie line 
imposed upon them by Judge Greeley W. Whitford.” 

Mr. Doyi.e. An appeal to the miners of district 15 just prior to tlie strike, hut 
the policy committee of the oiiganlzation quoting the law guaranteeing to them 
the right to he a member of that organization or any organization; 

An Appeal to all Mine Workers in District 15. 

To the Mine Workers of District 13, V. If. IT. of .L, Greeting: 

Tills is the day of your emancipation. This Is the day when liberty and 
progress come to abide in your midst. 

We call upon you this dav to enroll as a member of the greatest and most 
powerful labor organization In the world, the United Mine Workers of America, 
an organization numbering more than 400,000 members, operating In nil the 
coal fields of the United States and Cnnndn. 

This organization since its Inception has Increased wage's more than 100 per 
cent, has established the eight-hour workday, secured better mining laws, and 
made it possible for Its members to enjoy freedom and protection from cor¬ 
porate tyranny and oppression. 

It has advanced the Interests of Its members in a hundred different ways and 
has brought sunshine and happiness Into thousands of homes. This great 
movement now enters your district, which is the only one in the West yet un¬ 
organized, and we enter it with the firm determination of remaining here until 
every mine In the district is working under union conditions. 

We feel sure we have your support. AVe know that for years you have ap- 
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jK-abd in us t<. help you. Now wo lire answering your cull with ull the power 

,l ^e l !.K t k e you‘to ll Joh. 0 "r wfowll a local union at once, if none exists in 
your locality. We ash you to help lay the foundation of the splendid move- 
meut we lire building la lids Held. Ho uot delay a luoment, but make haste to 
Join your fellows and help win the victory. 

The law of Colorado protects you in your right to belong to a hibot union. 
It reads as follows: 


“ I.AIIOU VNIO.VS. 

“ 1 iitinrful In interfere iritli nr merer. —That It shall be unlawful for any 
individual, company or corporation, or any' member of any firm, or agent, 
utih-er nr employee of any cnnipuny or corporation to prevent employees from 
forming, joining, or belonging to any lawful organization, society, or political 
party, or to coerce or attempt to coerce employees by discharging or threaten¬ 
ing to discharge them from their employ or the employ of any firm, company, 
nr corporation because ot llieli connection with such lawful organization, so¬ 
ciety, or iKilltical party.” (See. 2801, vol. 3, M. A. S.) 

“ AHadcmeanw — I’CNaUy. —Any person or any member of any firm, or agent, 
officer, or emplovee of any such company or corporalion violating tin 1 pro¬ 
visions of section 1 of this act shall lie deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
upon conviction thereof shall lie lined in any sum not less than $100 nor more 
than $n00 or Imprisonment for a period not less than six months nor more than 
one year, or both, in the tlisi return of tin- court,” (See, 2801s, vol. 3, M. A. S. 
Sec. I is on 2801 r.) 

if you are discharged for exercising this legal rigid we will begin court pro¬ 
ceedings against the offending company and will pay you strike benefits from 
the moment you <|tiit work. For further parliciilars consult the men in charge 
of our nlllces nl Trinidad, Walsenburg, Florence, anil Aguilar. 

Yours, lor unionism, 

Fbvxk .1. TIayf.s, 

■ionx It. Lawson, 

John McLenno.n, 

K L. Poyik, 

Folic)/ ('mumilter Itejimnnlhiii liixlrkt In, Mine II mi,erg. 


Mr. Poyi.k. Copy of statement Issued by policy eommitlee to the press, under 
date of August 20. 1013, pertaining to statements being issued through the 
country that were not correct: 


August 20, 1913. 

To tin' /Teste 

Many slatcincnts have liecn Issued to the public, some of them utterly un¬ 
warranted and without foundation, to the effect Hint (be miners are asking 
for an open shop in southern Colorado. This is so ridiculous that were the 
situation not so critical il would lie a joke. The miners of southern Colorado 
have Imtl vvliat tile operators term an open simp, for many years. They have 
had the open simp and the armed-guard system until it 1ms become so unbear¬ 
able to them that they have, after trying in vain for many years to have the 
statutes of the State lived up to, apiH-uled to tin* United Mine Workers of 
America to nssN ihem ill gaining that which Is the right of every free man 
tn this country, the right 1o Join the union of their choice; the right of free 
speech; the rigid of collective bargaining and the right to employ representa¬ 
tives to assist them in getting higher wages; better and more sanitary condi¬ 
tions; the right anil opportunity of nn education for their children; the privi¬ 
lege of demonstrating that the highest type of citizenship is not produced 
through esplonnge, by men, women and children being constantly plum! under 
surveillance of ex-convicts and imported gunmen. 

Statements have been made that' the miners’ representatives will not Insist 
upon the recognition of the union and that they are only asking several unim¬ 
portant concessions. This is absolutely untrue. Another statement has been 
made to the effect that Frank J. Hayes, International vice president of the 
United Mine Workers of America, who is in cliarge of the Colorado situation, 
has expressed views not held by other members of the policy committee. This 
Is absolutely false. We desire to state that Mr. Hayes was sent to Colorado 
to take charge of the situation here upon our personal request and was 
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selected by vb to act as the one member of the policy committee to (five state¬ 
ments to the press, and every statement made by him reflects the sentiments of 
the committee and the Colorado miners. 

Realizing as we do the real meaning of a strike of tire coal miners of Colo¬ 
rado at this time and that the public is ofttimes, by virtue of their position, 
the greatest sufferers, also that the business interests must not be overlooked, 
and that tbe Interests of the State should not be forgotten, we are determined 
to exhaust all honorable means In an endeavor to bring about a settlement 
before the strike order Is Issued. 

We are for Colorado; we arc for good citizenship; we are for the enforcement 
of the law; we stand for justice. We hope the situation may lie cleared up 
without a strike and that the disgraceful scenes of years gone by that have 
placed-a blot upon the fair name of Colorado will never be enacted in this 
State again. 

Policy committee: 

John It. Lawson, 

International ICnrntire Hoard Member. 

John McLennan, 

Vreaident. 

E. L. Dovus, 

Heerelary-Treamirr)-, Hmlnet Hi, V. M. 11'. of A. 

Mr. Doyi.f.. Extract of advice given by myself pertaining to picketing in the 
norlliern Colorado coal fields: 

I Extracts from Hdvlce given to o Hirer- anil mrmltrra of loenl union No. 13H8, I - . M. W. of 

A , I it in J rt 1 c, Colo., hy E. 1.. lKtyle, *,eeretnr> treii-tnvr district No. 15, U. M, W of A.. 

October 2, 1813.1 

Sheriff Buster lieing unable to attend tills meeting lo-nlglit, ns lie had in¬ 
tended to, left word with tire secretary of tills lorn! union to the effect that It 
wns Ids desire that I explain his position relative to the orders issued from his 
oilier prohibiting members of this organization from picketing, and having a 
conversation with him In the Denver office to-day, I will state In n brief way 
Ills stand In lids mailer, after which I shall explain the position of the organiza¬ 
tion and advise you along Hie lines 1 think proper to follow during the life of 
this strike. 

Mr. lluster informed me flint lie is acting under ilie advice of Gov. Ammons, 
Attorney General Earrer, anil District Attorney Carlson; they based this ad¬ 
vice on the antiboycolt law of the State of Colorado, which prohibits picketing 
of all forms. He further stated that his one desire was to serve the people as 
sheriff of Boulder County and prevent any lawlessness, and Hint he had learned 
Hint Hie only way to prevent trouble wns to stop (lie parties meeting, especially 
witli men who are shipped in to act us strike breakers; flint If the miners or 
their committees laid a rigid to go to work or to the mines to Induce men to 
cease working, the fuel companies would insist that their guards he permitted 
to come to such places with arms to escort these men to work, and the conse¬ 
quence would lie trouble. He said in substance: 

“ I am endeavoring to prevent such trouble, and If you people are of the 
opinion that tills is denying you any rights as citizens, I wish you would have 
It decided in the courts; I am willing ns sheriff of Boulder County to be gov¬ 
erned accordingly.” 

This is praetieally the sheriff's position In the matter of picketing, anil T think 
he wants to be fair and just to both sides, and In answer to this 1 told him that 
I expected to visit you people to-day, and that I would attend lids meeting 
to-night for the purpose of advising you as to bow you should he governed with 
reference to your picketing committees; and while the sheriff no doubt believes 
that the advice given him is correct, I am of (lie opinion and will hold that 
opinion until ordered to do different by tile courts; that our right to do peace¬ 
ful picketing and use every peaceful and lawful means to prohibit men from 
taking our work at the mines, or to influence them to join the organization 
after they have secured work in the mines, Is a right that we can not he denied; 
even a sheriff’s or governor's office should not deny us that right, and If they 
deem to do so, as Indications are they are going to, my advice Is that we ignore 
their orders and exercise our rights as citizens to use all peaceful and lawful 
means to accomplish our desired end. 

I am going to ask you men to-night to appoint committees, sny, two or three 
men, to meet Incoming trains and picket the various places a litre uiwi can h« 
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root nml talked to, and to explain to these men why we are striking and the 
reason why we are entitled to all that we demand; explain to them why it is 
necessary to have an organization and make every effort to have them assist 
(air cause by refraining from working in these mines. 

The deputy sheriffs, I understand, have already ordered our picketing com¬ 
mittee avvaj from the station and other places; if that is the case, they no doubt 
Mill endeavor to stop your committees, and if they do, my advice to you is to 
refuse to stop picketing, and If the deputy sheriff or the sheriff sees fit to ar¬ 
rest you for violating ids instructions, submit to the arrest peacefully, notify 
tile district office, and we will see that proper legal steps are taken to protect 
you in all jour rights; do not be afraid to go to Jail for a short time, if you 
lane to, and in all eases refrain from using loud, boisterous, or profane lan¬ 
guage, Let reason lie the weupon with which you light. 

The law under which the sheriff is now acting is the antihoycott law, which 
the legislature reiieulcd at the last session and which (lov. Ammons vetoed. 
Aside from tills there is a clause in the blacklisting and boycotting law of this 
State which says that you have a right to liersuailo men from taking your work 
by peaceful picketing; and even if this were not a law your natural right as a 
citizen, your right under the State and National Constitutions would permit you 
to do (bis. Again, 111 the ease where the ltncky Mountain Fuel Co. made ap¬ 
plication for u Federal Injunction In October last, Judge Lewis plainly said, in 
rendering his opinion and in denying the company an Injunction, that you have 
a right to picket peacefully mid iiei'simde men to join jour organization or re¬ 
frain from noting as strike breakers. This decision was one of the most sweep¬ 
ing ever handed down from the Federal bench; even the newspapers of the 
country were silent, evidently afraid to make known to organized labor the 
decision of such Importance to it. Now, in the face of the fact that a Federal 
court says we have this rigid, that a Constitution of State and Nation gives us 
tills rigid, are we going to, as members of organized labor, submit to the wishes 
of either the district attorney or attorney general, or even the governor of the 
State, and comply with a law that even the legislature said should not he on the 
statute iiooks and made an effort to repeal—a law that one man, the governor 
of the State, said should not lie repculeV No; if you accept my advice you will 
exercise your rights and take the consequences. l-Aery right that we as citizens 
of tills country have was fought and paid for in the Wood of the citizens of this 
country, and we should not permit any of those rights to lie denied us even if 
we have to tight people to maintain them; this we do not want to do, there¬ 
fore we will light to the highest court of the hind to protect that right, and it 
will he sufficient time to protect by war—civil wav—when the last court of the 
land denies us the light guaranteed us by the Constitutions of the State and 
Nation. 

I have hopes, however. Unit we will not have to go very far in the courts 
before our rights will be fully recognized. 

Mr. Dovi.n. List of districts in which the United Mine Workers are working, 
whether they have agreements In those districts or not: 

The United Mine Workers of Anierica, with a paid-up membership of 415,142 
Dccemlier 21. 1913, is divided into districts, us follows; 

lVnnsylvnula; working under agreement. 

District No. 2. Pennsylvania; working under agreements with the coal com¬ 
panies. 

District No. 5. Pennsylvania; working under agreements with the coal com¬ 
panies. 

District No. 0. Ohio; working under agreements with the coal companies. 

District No, 7. Pennsylvania; working tinder agreements with the coal com¬ 
panies. 

District No. 8 . Indiana; working under agreements with the coni companies. 

District No. 9. Pennsylvania; working under agreements with the coal com¬ 
panies. 

District No. 10. Washington; greater part organized and working under 
agreements. 

District No. 11. Indiana; working under agreement with the coal companies. 

District No. 12. Illinois; working under agreement with the coal companies. 

District No. 13. Iowa; working under agreement with the coal companies. 
District No. 14. Kansas; working under agreement with the coal companies. 
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District No. 15. Colorado; greater part organized, and has a number of 
mines working under agreements with coal companies. 

District No. 17. West Virginia; organized and working under agreements 
with coal companies. 

District No. 18. British Columbia; organized and working under agreements 
with coal companies. 

District No. ID. Kentucky; partly organized. 

District No. IS). Alabama; partly organized. 

District No. 21. Arkansas; organized and working under agreements with 
coal companies. 

District No. 22. Wyoming; organized and working under agreements with 
coal companies. 

District No. 2.1. Kentucky; partly organized. 

District No. 21. Michigan; organized and working under agreements with 
coai companies. 

District No. 25. Missouri; organized and working under agreements with 
coal companies. 

District No. 2(i. Nova Scotia; partly organized. 

District No. 27. .Montana; organized and working under agreements with 
coal companies. 

District No. 2.8. British Columbia; greater part organized, some mines work¬ 
ing under agreement. 

District No. 2!). West Virginia; organized and working under agreement. 

Mr. Doyle. Copy of letter from the T'nltod Mine Workers’ executive board 
that was sent here, dated December 1, 191-1, or was, rather, brought here by a 
committee of that body, giving its reasons for advice to the miners pertaining 
to calling off the strike, which was called off on the 10th of this month: 

Indianapolis, I Mr. December I , /fl/.J. 

To the officers and Members of all Local Vnions in Colorado, flrcctinp: 

The President of the United States on September 7, 1911, submitted lo us a 
proposition for tlio settlement of the Colorado coal strike and urged upon us 
its acceptance In the following letter: 

" My Dear Sirs: I feel justified In addressing you with.regard to the present 
strike situation in Colorado, because It lias lasted so long, lias gone through so 
many serious stages, and Is fraught with so many possibilities that it has be¬ 
come of national Importance. 

“As you know, Federal troops have been In the State for the purpose of 
maintaining order now for a long time. I have been imping every day during 
that time thnt some light would come out of the perplexities of the situation, 
some Indication thnt the mine operators and the miners who are now on strike 
were willing to consider proposals of accommodation and settlement; hut no 
sueh Indication has reached me, and T am now obliged to determine whether I 
am justified in using the Army of the United States Indefinitely for police 
purposes. 

“ Many things may come out of (ids situation if it is not handled with public 
spirit and with a sincere desire to safeguard the public as well ns ull others 
concerned; perhaps the most serious of them all—-the feeling which Is being 
generated and the Impression of the public—(lint no one is willing to act, no 
one willing to yield anything, no one willing even to consider terms of accom- 
modatlon. 

“As you know, two representatives of the Government of the United States 
have been actively engaged In Investigating the whole situation and In trying 
to reach a dispassionate conclusion as to what It Is possible to do, In justice 
to both sldra not only but also in the Interest of the public. The result of 
their Investigations and of their very thoughtful consideration In the matter 
has been the drafting of the Inclosed ‘ tentative basis for the adjustment ’ of 
the strike. I recommend It to you for your most serious consideration. I hope 
that you will consider It as If you were acting for the whole country, and I 
beg that you will regard It, as urged upon a time—I am sure you will feel— 
when everything should be done that It is possible for men to do to see thnt 
all untoward and threatening cirenmstanees of every sort are taken out of the 
life of the people of the United States. 

“Sincerely, yours, 

38819°—S. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 8-6 


Woodeow Wilson.' 
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Our international ofliciuls sent the following reply to President Wilson: 

“ lion. Woonnow Wilson, 

*'President United Males, Washington, D. C. 

“Dear Sir: With feelings of personal esteem, we reply to yotir favor of 
September 5. 

“We have weighed well and thoughtfully both the sentiments expressed In 
your personal teller and the promised tentative basis for the adjustment of the 
coal-mining strike in Colorado, the acceptance of which you urge ‘with very 
deep earm slness.’ 

“We are profoundly impressed with what you say. and fully conscious of 
the fact that in submitting this basis of settlement you are actuated only by 
feelings of public concern siud inspired by motives both lofty and patriotic. 

“Tin* organization which we have the honor to represent stands for industrial 
peace. We favor the establishment of right relations between employers and 
employees, to the end that strikes may be rendered unnecessary Having 
proper regard for these aims, we sought in the beginning to avoid an industrial 
conflict In Colorado. We relatedly asked for a meeting with the mine owners, 
with the object in view' of entering into contractual relations with them, so 
that peace might prevail. Had this been done, we are confident that the awful 
Industrial struggle which lias been going on in Colorado could have been 
avoided: instead of bloodshed, bitterness, industrial strife, and economic waste, 
there could luno been established throughout the coal fields peace, prosperity, 
and harmonious cooperation. U is our judgment tlmt employers and employees, 
through their chosen representatives, ought to meet and settle their differences 
by mutual agreement. A direct working agreement, entered into in a friendly 
spirit, makes for abiding, permanent, industrial peace. This, we believe, ought 
to be done by the miners amt operators of Colorado. However, we are mindful 
of the suffering and waste which this strike has thus far imposed, and the addi¬ 
tional sacrifice which will be made if it conlitmes. 

“ Keeling keenly therefore our resjuuisiliililies as the representatives of our 
organization, we accept yn\r proposed basis of settlement of tiie Colorado 
strike, subject, of course, to the approval of the miners of Colorado. A con¬ 
vention of the reprosentnti\es of the miners of Colorado will be held at Trin¬ 
idad. Colo.. Tuesday, September 13, at which time action will be taken thereon. 

“We sincerely appreciate the personal concern which you lm\e manifested in 
the Colorado strike. Speaking as you do in the name of all the people of our 
great Nation, we feel it our duty to respond to jour earnest wish. 

“ We do so, therefore, us we trust in the true spirit of American citizenship.“ 

In view of the President's earnest request that the strike lie set tied on the 
basis proposed by bis mediators, and in accord with the sentiment expressed by 
us in the above letter, we immediately called a convention of the miners of 
Colorudo, to meet hi Trlmdad, Colo., September 13, 1014, for the express pur¬ 
pose of permitting the men affected to pass. The delegates to this convention, 
by practical^ a unanimous \ote. decided to accept the President's proposal, and 
the convention directed that the following telegram be sent to President 
Wilson: 

“Trinidad, Colo., September 16, 

“ Woodrow Wilson, 

“ President United States of America, Washington, 1). C.: 

“ The Colorado mine workers, in convention assembled, have carefully con¬ 
sidered your proposal for a settlement of the Colorado strike, ami after calm 
and deliberate thought have this day decided to accept the proposition you sub¬ 
mit. The delegates to tills convention convey to you their abiding faith in 
your integrity and your earnest and patriotic desire to be helpful in the present 
strike situation. Upon notice of acceptance of your proposition by the coal 
operators, we will immediately terminate the strike and return to work.” 

President Wilson immediately replied, as follows: 

“Allow' me to acknowledge the receipt of your telegram conveying to me the 
action of the Colorado mine workers, in convention assembled, and to express 
my deep appreciation. The action does honor to the convention, and the spirit 
in which the action w as taken is a tine prophecy of the conclusion of the trouble. 

“Cordially and sincerely, yours, 


Woodrow Wilson.’ 
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Wc were of the opinion that such action on our part would speedily termi¬ 
nate the strike, not thinking for au Instant that the operators would refuse 
the President's plan of settlement, especially when this plan meant nothing; 
more or less than the impartial enforcement of the labor and mining laws of 
Colorado and the appointment of an industrial commission by the President to 
see Unit such laws were enforced. In the refusal of the operators to accept 
the plan of settlement proposed by the President, and their insistence on a 
continuation of a system which stands for industrial chaos and anarchy, they 
forfeit the supisirt, if they iierslst In maintaining this position, of every right- 
thinking, law-abiding American citizen. 

When the operators refused to accept the President's proposal wc enter¬ 
tained the hope that President Wilson would enforce his proposition hy gov¬ 
ernmental action. After waiting for more than two months for some measure 
to be adopted by the President that would s|Mvdily terminate the strike, and 
receiving no definite word as to what ids llnal action might be, we concluded to 
arrange a meeting with the President, and accordingly we met with him at 
Hie White House on Thursday, November 19. He Informed us at that time 
that lie was legally advised that he could not take over the Colorado coal 
mines and operate them under Government suiiervision and thus force a settle¬ 
ment of the strike in accord with the peace plan lie had submitted. The ('resi¬ 
dent expressed deep regret that the operators had seen fit to disregard his 
wishes in the matter, and informed us he would do everything he could legally 
to tiring about a sett lenient of Hie controversy. We requested that he make his 
position known as soon us possible, and so on December 1 we received the 
following communication from the President: 

“The strike of the miners In Colorado which lias now lasted for 12 months 
has attracted the attention of the whole country and has been accompanied hy 
many distressing and tragical circumstances. The mediation of the Govern¬ 
ment of the Cnlted States was offered early In the struggle, hut the operators 
of the mines were unwilling to avail Hi.selves of it or to act upon the sug¬ 

gestions made in the interest of peace hy representatives of the Department 
of Labor minimized hy statute to serve in such eases. It became necessary to 
send Federal troops to the district affected hy Hie strike in order to preserve 
peace; hut their presence could of Itself accomplish nothing aflirmative. After 
tong waiting, therefore, and the disappointment of many hopes of accommoda¬ 
tion, 1 vent uml, after taking counsel wit It representatives of Hie Govern¬ 
ment who had been on the field and made themselves thoroughly familiar with 
all tile circumstances of the case, to propo-e a plan of pending agreement upon 
such terms and arrangements as might he made Hie basis for permanently 
satisfactory relations between them. The plan seemed to me obviously fair 
and sensible. The striking miners promptly accepted ii ; but the mine operators 
rejected it, saying in response to my earnest appeal that they objected to Its 
most essential features—namely, the proposed arrangements by which differ¬ 
ences might lie settled by reference to a commission appointed by the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States. I think the country regretted their decision and 
was disappointed that they should have taken so uncompromising a position 
I have waited and hoped for n change ill their attitude, but now fear that there 
will he none. And yet I do not feel that I am at liliert.v to do nothing in the 
presence of circumstances so serious and distressing. Merely to withdraw the 
Federal troops and leave the situation to clear and settle itself would seem to 
me to he doing something less than my duty after all (hat lias occurred. I 
have therefore determined to npimlnt the commission contemplated in the plan 
of temporary settlement, notwithstanding the rejection of tiie plan by the 
mine operators, and thus at least to create the Instrumentality by which like 
troubles and disputes may tie amicably and honorably settled In tiie future, In 
the hope, the very earnest and sincere hope, that both parties may see It to he 
not merely to their own best interest but also n duty which they owe to 
the communities they serve and to the Nation itself to muke use of tills in¬ 
strumentality of peace and render strife of the kind which lias threatened Uie 
order and prosperity of the greut State of Colorado a tiling of the past, im¬ 
possible of repetition so long ns everything that is done is done in good temper 
and; .with the genuine purpose to do justice and observe every public as well 
ns every private obligation. 

■'‘The Hon. Seth Low, of New York; Mr. Charles W. Mills, of Philadelphia; 
and Mr. Patrick Gllday, of Clearfield, Pa., have most generously and un- 
selflshly consented, at my request, to serve ns members of the commission. I 
owe to these gentlemen hiy own warm thanks not only, hut also, I believe, the 
thanks of tbetr fellow citizens throughout the country. They will place them- 
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selves at the service alike of the miners and the operators of the mines In 
Colorado in case controversy between them should In the future develop cir¬ 
cumstances which would render mediation the obvious way of peace and just 
settlement.” 

This is the last word from the President, and in submitting this final propo¬ 
sition he emphasizes the thought that “both parties may see it to be not merely 
to their own best Interest, but also a duty which they owe to the communities 
they serve and the Nation itself to make use of this instrumentality of peace 
and render strife of the kind which has threatened the order and prosperity 
of the great State of Colorado a thing of the past.” In view of this urgent 
request, coining as it does from the Chief Executive of the Nation, we deem it 
the part of wisdom to accept his suggestion and to terminate the strike. In 
our opinion, to wage the strike further would not mean additional gain to our 
members. 

We trust that this commission appointed by the President will meet with 
success and that all the operators in the State will come under Its jurisdiction. 
The men who compose this commission are of national reputation and are 
citizens of high character and standing in their respective communities. If 
the operators reject the good office* of this commission, appointed In good faith 
by the President of the United States, upon their shoulders will rest the 
responsibility of any future trouble in the mining fields of Colorado. In taking 
this position and in terminating tills strike, which has lasted for a period of 
almost 5 years in the northern coal fields and for more than 14 months in 
the southern coal fields of Colorado, we believe we are doing the best thing 
possible for the men on strike, who lm\e suffered so long in order that justice 
might he done. Wo have spent an enormous amount of money in waging 
this struggle for Justice and fair play in the mining fields of Colorado but 
have felt that it was spent in as noble a cause as it was ever given to man 
to espouse. We are not unmindful of the heroic struggle waged by the miners 
of Colorado since the strike began. It is with feelings of pain and sorrow 
that we recall tho massacre of our men, women, and children at Ludlow. The 
sacrifices made, the privations endured, is without a parallel in the history 
of the labor struggles of America. Only those who have suffered grievous 
wrongs could endure such a prolonged conflict. 

All lovers of liberty and bclie\ers in fair play between man and man must 
admire the heroic struggle of the Colorado miners against the great wealth 
and influence of Rockefeller and his associates. We believe that our people 
have not tiled in rain, and that the battle they hn\e waged against such tre¬ 
mendous odds has aroused the conscience of the Nation, and that out of the 
martyrdom of our people will come the dawn of a better day for the suffering 
miners and their families In the coal fields of Colorado. May not this terrible 
conflict teach the elti/ons of Colorado and of the Nation that “government by 
gunmen ” must cease? We express the hope that the President of the United 
States and the people of this Nation will see to it that constitutional govern¬ 
ment Is enjoyed l\v the citizens in the coal fields of Colorado. We have made 
every overture for peace since the beginning of this conflict. We have repeat¬ 
edly sought a conference with the mine owners only to he denied a hearing. 
We have repeatedly offered arbitration only to be ridiculed, and in the end 35 
of our men, women, and children were murdered before the people of the Na¬ 
tion came to understand that the coal strike in Colorado was not a local or a 
State issue hut a national issue of vital importance, involving civil ns well as 
industrial rights. We feel that the President has so regarded it; that he 1ms 
recognized the truth of the claims we have made; and that with the termina¬ 
tion of this strike by the appointment of a permanent presidential commission 
of fair-minded men we shall find that the old-time oppression and tyranny 
will be no more, and that public opinion will compel the large operators of 
Colorado to deal justly witli our people. And even though we now feel called 
upon to terminate this strike, due to untoward circumstances which surround 
us, we wish to say that our support ami influence will ever be given freely to 
the mine workers of Colorado. We recognize no surrender and shall continue 
to propagate the principles of our humanitarian movement throughout the coal 
fields of Colorado. We advise all men to seek their former places in the mines, 
and those who are refused employment we shall render assistance to the be$t 
of our ability and shall provide every legal protection to those of our mem¬ 
bers who are being persecuted by the hirelings of organized greed. 

In accordance with the above we recommend that a convention of the mine 
workers of Colorado be called to meet in Denver Monday, December 7, for the 
purpose of making known the meaning of the recent proposition of the Presi- 
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dent end for the "further purpose of working out nil the details in connection 
with the closing up of the strike; mid, further, that ti committee representing 
the international executive board shall attend the above-mentioned convention, 
and that they lie given discretionary power to meet the exigencies of any 
situation concerning the termination of the strike that may arise. 

Sir. Doyijc. Clipping from the New York Times of last week pertaining to 
the Rockefeller Foundation, which shows that they have on hand $103,030,817. 

My reason for submitting that statement Is because of the foundation which 
lias been endowed by the same Rockefeller, w hom the miners of Colorado have 
had to pay a greater price for the attempt to establish the Industrial part of 
this—industrial liberty of this State. 

“Ily the Issuance of a statement it was announced at the Rockefeller offices 
yesterday, 20 Broadway, that Jerome I). Greene, secretary of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, had withdrawn temporarily from bis activities ns a member of 
John r>. Rockefeller’s personal staff and that Ivy L. Isv, executive assistant to 
the president of the Pennsylvania Railroad, would shortly take up his duties.'' 

Of course, I rend this to show that this Is the same Ivy L. Lee who was press 
agent for the operators in the Issuing of the recent bulletin, to get it Into the 
record, to show that labor itself does not need to expect any benefits from the 
industrial relations benefit Investigation that the foundation, I understand, 
proposes to make. 

That the services of this man were used in Colorado at. the direction of the 
Rockefeller interest for the purpose of thwarting justice In the Industrial world 
in the State of Colorado, and that the services of such a man certainly could 
not be beneficial to labor In the outcome from nil Investigation In Colorado. 

I also want to get Into the record a statement concerning the Belgian relief 
work of the foundation that has been in the press from time to time. The 
Belgian relief work, which Is no doubt done by that Interest to get the public sym¬ 
pathy, while at the same time the Interest from which this money was coining, 
or a great portion of it, was squeezed from those who work in tin 1 mines of 
Colorado; rung from the blood and sweat of the men, women, and children, even 
taken from the children too young to enter the mines. 

That the Belgian relief work and perhaps a general investigation of the 
Colorado mine troubles would be taken up by this Rockefeller Foundation. 

I would like to get it into the record, with the permission of the commission, 
that we don’t expect to get any Justice or any semblance of justice from any 
investigation that may he taken up by this foundation, because they are the 
same Identical men who have taken from the miners and made them contribute 
to this Investigation. 

I tiutl here in the list ltd names of different corporations in the United Slates 
where the bonds, notes, and stocks have been given as security or donated to the 
Rockefeller Foundation to he used In this Belgian relief work, so called. I tind 
that among them there are $1,(XX),000 of the Colorado I ml uwt rial Co. convertible 
bonds, as 1 understand it, and os the Colorado Industrial Co. Is one of the lustl- 
(utions of this Stato that is linked up with the C. F. & I. hunch, to claim that the 
81.000.000 that is used to Investigate a portion of it Is used to Investigate 
Colorado’s Industrial unrest, Is simply an Insult to the intelligence of the 
workers of this State. 

I claim It Is like a man being held up at night, and the robber meets him on 
the Street, next day and asks him lo loan him the price of a meal. 

I believe that it Is not in sincerity that that foundation Is going to Investigate 
Industrial relations. I think It is more to hide what has occurred than to do 
good for organized labor. 

It refers here to John Rockefeller, sr„ retiring from business activity. I want 
to mention that I rend in the press the other day, during the Investigation of 
this committee, that Rockefeller was present at Tnrrytown some time last Sep¬ 
tember, Rockefeller, sr„ with others, anil that he evidently has not retinal 
from activity, and the Investigation of the Rockefeller Foundation into labor 
conditions will not be such that we can expect any beneht from it, 

I want to call your attention further that the hundred millions appropriated 
by Rockefeller for this Rockefeller Foundation, according to this report there 
were about six and one-half millions appropriated from that for service, and 
that after this appropriation being made, $3,930,817.19 is on hand now more 
than they had when it was endowed In the start. It would appear to me that 
even the accumulations, while I have not figured It out, have not had time to 
get up the figures, but according to the statement of the accumulated earnings 
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0l( , interest on Uini $100,000,000 donated by the Rockefeller foundation for tin's 
so-callcsl uiilll'l work Mould iimrr Ilian pay the Increase asked by the miners of 
Colorado arid thus have prevented the industrial unrest that existed In tills 
.State and would have prevented the loss of life on both sides which has taken 
place and which lias broiiftht disgrace to the State and Nation. 

If we sincerely want to try to do wlmt is right, and promote the well-being of 
mankind throughout the world, how can any association established by him who 
has brought so much on Colorado, how could lie establish any kind of organiza¬ 
tion Unit was to promote the welfare of mankind throughout the world? How 
can lie expert the world to lielieve this commission, or anybody to believe that 
he is trying to promote the welfare of mankind throughout the world, when he 
denies the simple Justice to the men who toil in the bowels of the earth from 

morning to night? flow can he expect- 

Commissioner Wkinstock. I want to call attention to the fact that it is 
long past the time for adjourning, and we ask the gentleman just to confine 
himself to telling us ivlut those documents are and let us read them for 
ourselves. 

Mr. Doyi,k. All rigid. 

I want to offer in evidence a number of pictures, 

(The photographs referred to were submitted by the witness, but are not 
printed.) 

I want to offer in evidence first a picture of the funeral procession tu (he 
streets of Trinidad after tile Ludlow massacre. 

Another picture showing tile caskets of tile victims. 

Another picture showing tile F. I. wagon loaded with boxes of supplies, 
etc., to he delivered at the headquarters ol the militia, showing that they worked 
in conjunction. 

A picture of the machine gun used hy the imlitm, showing the gun ready 
for action as was used In the month of April. 

Picture showing the destruction of the tent homes of the miners who went 
on strike at Forbes, Colo., showing how their homes were ruined and torn 
down by the militia. 

Picture of Ludlow before the tiro, showing tin" tents clustered on the prairie. 
Picture showing tlie ruins alter the Ludlow lire. 

Picture of the Black Hole, where the bodies of 2 women and Jl babes were 
burned up. 

Picture of the armored automobile, containing machine gun and mine guards. 
Tlds is the same automobile that traveled through the tented cities down there 
nnd created a reign of terror, shooting the people to death. 

Black Hand letter received by Jack McQuarrie. 

Picture showing the remains of Louie Tikns, the martyr at Ludlow, who 
was trying to maintain peace, and as the evidence lias been given, was killed 
hy the gunmen militia at Ludlow last April. 

Picture of the remains of another miner. Bohodiuo. I think his name is, 
killed on tlmt day at Ludlow. 

Picture of the remains of James Fjler, secretary Ludlow local union, also a 
martyr on that day, showing how bis face was blown to pieces by reason of a 
bullet through the hock of Ills head. 

Picture of the Utile Snyder boy, 12 years old. who went out from tile hole to 
got.his mother n drink, and as the miners were In that locality, he was killed 
by a piece of lend. But had that been John I>. Rockefeller. Jr., when he was 
12 years old. wlmt a fuss would have been made in this country, nnd I claim 
that that hoy who died that death is Just ns good as anybody, nnd timt he to-day 
lies in nn early grave. 

Picture of a group of miners' children nenr the tent colony. These are the 
children who wilt lie citizens of to-morrow, and unless the Nation's statesmen 
nrlse to the need of changing Industrial conditions, nt least realizing them 
from the working people's viewpoint, that these children in years to come will 
lie the strikers of Colorado or of this Nation, 

Picture of (he two !»ys, showing one of them In his father's overalls, having 
none of his own. 

Picture of a mother and child, allowing the anxious look on the mother's face. 
Picture of two children. „ ,t 

I want to any that I appreciate, ns one humble citizen, the. opportunity- of 
having this time before your committee, especially since the hour of adjourn¬ 
ment has long past, liecause I feel I am speaking to the statesmen of the Nation, 
and I hope this commission will take such action to enact legislation that will 
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for all time to come stop such things as we have been going tlirough with in this 
State of Colorado. 

Chairman Walsu. At this point we will adjourn until to-iuorrow morning at 
0 o'clock. 

(At this point, 5.2,1 p. m„ an adjournment wus taken until to-morrow, Tues¬ 
day, December 14, 1914. ut 9 o'clock a. ui.) 


Denver, Colo., Tiicudu p ,_December 1 !>, 1914—9 a . m . 

Present: Chairman Walsh, Commissioners Ballard. O'Connell, lennon, and 
Iiarrinmn. 

Chairman Walsh. The commission will Infill order. 

Is Mr. Snodgrass here? Take that chair, please, Mr. Snodgrass. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. B. W. SNODORASS. 

Chairman Walsit. Wliat is your name, please? 

Mr. Snodgrass. IJ. W. Snodgiass. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your husiness? 

Air. Snodorass. 1 am superintendent of a eoai mine. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you lived in the .state of Colorado? 

Air. Snokokask. Since 18SS. 

Chairman Walsh. By what company are you employed now? 

Mr. Snodorvss. By (lie Vletor-Ameriean Fuel Co. 

Ciuiirmun \\ ai.sh. I'lease brielly stale what you leave Ixvu doing sfnee yon 
comp to the State In 1888. 

Mr. Snodorvss. I came to the State when I v,as cpiile a young hoy and went to 
school (or a number of years. 

Chairman Walsh. Wlmt was your first husiness? 

Air. Snodorass. I was employed three years in the Trinidad National Bank 
After that I was employed for 10 years by the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 

Chairman Walsh. In wind capacities? 

Mr. Snodorass. Well, most of tin- time in a clerical capacity. I worked at 
die coal mines for six Jours, and also worked in I lien general offices in Denver 
here for four years. I then went to the Vletor-Ameriean Fuel Co. in 100,1. 

Chairman Walsh. In wlmt capacity? 

Air. Snodorass. As clerk to the general manager I worked in that capacity 
for a year and went then to the mine* as assistant superintendent of the 
Delngua mine. That was in 1906. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you been superintendent? 

Mr. Snodorass. 1 was assistant superintendent of the mine two years and 
have been since that time superintendent. 1 have been .superintendent six years. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, please state briefly your experience with the strik¬ 
ing miners from the beginning of the strike until the battle of Ludlow. 

Mr. Snodorass. Well, when the strike first began to be talked of I talked to 
nearly all of the men employed at that mine individually whenever I could 
talk to them. They did not seem to think there would he a strike. None of 
them seemed to want to have a strike. They did not want to go on a strike. 
They told me that they considered they were doing as well as they could do In 
the coal-mining business any place. 

Chairman Walsh. How many did you t.-ilk to. would you say? 

Mr. Snodorass. Oh, we had 500 men at that time and I talked to the greater 
part of them. 

Chairman Walsh. You had 500 men at the Delngua mine? 

Mr. Snodorass. Yes, sir. They seemed to lie quite well sat Mini with the con¬ 
ditions there, and tip until three days before the strike liecnmc effective 1 do 
not lielleve—I did not believe that very many of them would leave us. 1 don’t 
believe they were Intending to leave. Two or three days before the strike some 
organizers or agitators came into the camp. 

Chairman Walsh. What was his name? 

Mr. Snodorass. Well, I am not positive, I did not see them. There were two 
or three, I was told, came In on Saturday night and stayed Saturday night and 
part of Sunday, and mixed around among the men, and on Monday returned, 
and when I saw some of the men I knew there was going to lie a strike liecause 
they told me they were going to leave. They changed their minds very abruptly. 

Chairman Walsh. How many went on strike from your mines? 

Mr. Snodorass. About 250. 
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Chuinmin Wai.mii. Just about half that were there? 

Mr. Snodgrass. Vos—well, a little more than half, because during the last 
wH'k before the strike probably 50 men quit; they did not wait for the strike; 
I hey did not want to be In It so they went away. 

Chairman Wai.hh. What percentage would you say went out from the 
I >elnguu mine, what percentage of the whole, on account of the strike, went out 
Immedlatel.v before, at the time or immediately afterwards? 

Mr. Snodgrass. Kifty i>er cent. 

Chairman Waihh. Then It was just about half? 

Mr. Snodgiivsh. Yes; if you consider the number that quit a week or so pre- 
<(sling the strike. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, then, after they went out at Delngua, what experi¬ 
ence did you have personally? 

Mr. Svoix.hvks. Well, when they went out on a strike they went out very 
good naturedly; they were just as friendly when they were leaving as they 
had been previously, hut when I met those men a week or two afterwards they 
had completely changed Uadi* actions; they were distant. 

Chairman Waimi. How many of the men that went out from Delagua went 
to the Ludlow tent colony? 

Mr. Snodgrass. Nearly all of them went to the colony, went directly to the 
colony. Very few stayed at the colony; they did not like it there; and after 
ihey laid been there a week or so, some moved to other places, to Trinidad, 
Aguilar, or other places where they could get houses; they (lid not like the Idea 
of living in tents. I don't know Jnst how many stayed at the colony, probably 
50 out id' the 250 stayed at the colony. 

Chairman Waihii. Were you present when any violence took place on either 
side? 

Mr. Snodgrass. 1 was present when there was violence at our camp, at the 
Delagua mine. 

Chairman Walsh. Just describe that, and please confine yourself to first¬ 
hand Information, what you saw yourself. 

Mr. Snodgrass. All right, I will do so. We had trouble there on three dif¬ 
ferent occasions. 

Chairman Wai.sh. When was the first one? 

Mr. Snodgrass. The first occasion was on October 2G, I believe; yes, on 
October 20. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Just describe it. please. 

Mr. Snoimjhvss. The superintendent at the Hastings mine, which is located 
about 8 miles from our mine, telephoned me that there was a bunch of 
strikers coming up tin* canyon hack of the camp from the Ludlow tent colony, 
presumably headed for our place, and I sent six men out to head those men 
off so they would not get to the camp. They came up the canyon to our 
reservoir- 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Who were the six men you sent out? 
What official caput it>, If any, did they have? Were they guards or sheriffs 
or what? 

Mr. Snodgrass. Yes; they were guards. 

Chairman Wai.kii. Were they what were called mine guards proper or deputy 
sheriffs? 

Mr. Snodor vss. Deputy sheriffs. 

Chairman Wai.sh. What date was that? 

Mr. Snodgrass. On the 20th of October. 

Chairman Walsh. And you sent them where? 

Mr. Snodgrass. Over to our reservoir, which is about a mile and one-half 
from the camp. 

Chairman Walsh. In what direction? 

Mr. Snoduhaks. In a northeasterly direction. 

Chairman Walsh. Proceed. 

Mr. Snodgrass. Before they got there these strikers had reached that point. 
We have a caretaker living at the reservoir with his family and he had seen 
the strikers coming. lie had climbed up on top of the mountain to see If he 
could see any of our men around any place. 

Chairman Walsh. Were the strikers armed? 

Mr. Snodgrass. Yes, sir. ‘ 

Chairman Walsh. What did they have, small arms or rifles? 

Mr. Snodgrass. They had rifles. And when the caretaker got up on this 
prominent point the strikers saw him and began to shoot at him. He was not 
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nrmed. They shot nt him and also shot at his house and put several holes 
into his house where his family lived. When our men showed up on the scene 
there was a little shooting back and forth and the strikers went back down 
the canyon. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there anyone hurt at that time. 

Mr. Snodgrass. No one seemed to be hurt. 

Chairman Walsh. How were the guards armed? 

Mr. Snodgr ahs. With rifles. 

Chairman Walsh. How many men were in (he strikers’ party, do you llilnk? 
Mr. Snodgrass. I did not see them. 

Chairman Walsh. How many were reported to you? 

Mr. Snodgrass. About 20. 

Chairman Walsh. No one hurt that time and they went back up the canyon? 
Mr. Snodgrass. That is correct; nobody was hurt. 

Chairman Walsh. Proceed. 

Mr. Snodgrass. Then, on October 2.8- 

Chairman Walsh. October 28. 1013? 

Mr. Snodorahs. Yes; October 28, 1913, the strikers came up again. They 
•nine up from the same direction, and also a number came from the direction of 
t guitar. 

Chairman Walsh. How many were there that time? 

Mr. Snodgrass. There were about 150. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Phi you see (hem yourself? 

Mr. Snodgrsss. I saw some of them. 

Chairman Walsh. Your reports and all showed there was about 150? 

Mr. Snodgrass. That is what we thought, as far as we could see. They came 
rlthin about three-quarters of a mile of the camp, and we hud some men out to 
,eep them from coming in. There was considerable shooting but nobody hurt. 
Chairman Walsh. Did they come up a county road? 

Mr. Snodgrass. No; they did not follow any road. 

Chairman Walsh. They came up the canyon? 

Mr. Snodgrsss. Yes; they came up the canyon. 

Chairman Walsh. How many men were engaged on your side In that shoot- 
ng? 

Mr Snodgrass. On that day? Twelve. 

Chairman Walsh. Were they mine guards or depnly sheriffs? 

Mr. Snodgrass. Mine guards. 

Chairman Walsh. How did you got the information that (lie strikers were 
omtng up the canyon? 

Mr. Snodgrass. We had been telephoned the day before that they were com- 
ng and had been up all night getting telephone answers; and It was generally 
filked over the telephone from all sources—all night—that there was going to 
e trouble in the morning; that it was going to start at 5 o’clock, and it did 
tart at 5 o’clock. 

Chairman Walsh. Who, if anyone, directed or requested the deputy sheriffs 
) go down and meet them? 

Mr. Snodgrass. Well, I requested them to go. 

Chairman Walsh. Who did you request, any particular one among them or 
H of them? 

Mr. Snodgrass. Well. I requested all of them to go. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, then, was there anyone hurl In that scrimmage? 

Mr. Snodgrass. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. You say It took place about three-quarters of a mile from 
our mine? 

Mr. Snodgrass. Yes', sir. 

Chairman Walsh. That is, the Delagua mine? 

Mr. Snodgrass. Yes. sir; no one hurt. 

Chairman Walsh. When was the next time? 

Mr. Snodgrasr. The next time was on April 22; there had been fighting around 
udlow a couple of days. 

Chairman Wai.sh. That 'was after the Ludlow affair? 

Mr. Snodgrass. Yes. They had been fighting nt Ludlow from the 20th. 
Chairman Walsh. You were not present at Ludlow then? 

Mr. Snodgrass. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you go there afterwards? 

Mr. Snodgrass. Not for several weeks afterwards. 

Chairman Walsh. Tell us what took place on the 22d? 
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Mr knodgkvs*. Oh the ‘22d of April we had been informed by a man iu 
Aguiar that tin* strikers were coming up the canyon—that Is, on t\w 21st -V/e 
w<-ie told they were coming up the canyon awl getting out onto the bilks. 1 
seat some men out on the hills to keep them from mining into the camp, and 
thc> stayed out all day on the 21st, and we changed them and sent some more 
hum) al night and they stayed out all night. 

Chairman W\i -u. The militia were there at that time, were they not? 

Air. Snougkvss. Not there; there were none closer than Ludlow. We had 
about - Hu* had 12 men out during the night of the 21st, and at- 

Chairman Wvis.i (interrupting). Twelve guards? 

Mr. Snodgrvss. Ves. And at 4.45 in the morning the strikers came up to 
within probably 100 or 150 yards of where some of our men were stationed 

Chairman Walsh. Within the canyon or on the road or where? 

Mr. Snoih.kvss. On top of the bill—no road at all. 

Chairman Wm.nji. No road? 

Mr. S\oin;r\ss. No, sir. 

Chairman Wvisit. Was it on your property? 

Mr. Snodgrvss. Oh, yes; it was a mite inside of our land, where our men 
were stationed. A large number of strikers caiue up there ami they engaged our 
men and there wore several hundred shots fired. 

Chairman Wu.su. Were you present? 

Mr. Snoimik\ss. I was in the camp: I was not on top of the hill. 

Chairman Wvlsii. flow many men did Jim have there? 

Mr. Snodgrvss. I had 12 on the hill that morning. 

Chairman Walsh. Who were llie 12 men you had there; do yon remember 
their names? 

Mr. Snodgrass. I rememlier a number of their names. 

Chairman Walsh. Were they the same 12 that went out before? 

Mr. Snodgk vns. Some of them were the same. 

Chairman Walsh. How many did you have altogether guarding the camp? 

Mr. Snodgrass. At that time we had 12 regular men, and then we had a num¬ 
ber of men working in the mine who could bo del Hauled on to help in case it 
was necessary. 

Chairman Walsh. How many? 

Mr. Snodgrvss. We had 12 regular men; and then we had a number who 
were working in the mine on whom we call to help us in ease of trouble. 

Chairman Wvlsii. Now, were there an.v individuals among those men that 
were In command of the others, or did they all have t 1m? same authority, or how 
was that? 

Mr. Snodgrass. Well, of course, we had a man who was in command. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Who was that? 

Mr. Snodgrass. His name was Vaiulerleuv. 

Cliairnmn Walsh. Had any of these men. or how tunny, if any. had worked 
for your company before this trouble? 

Sir. Snodgrvss. lie tore the strike? 

Chairman Wu.su. Yes; before the strike. 

Mr. Snodgrvss. About half of them. 

Chairman Walsh. In what capacities had they worked? 

Mr. Snodgrvss. Some of them had worked iu the store, some had worked at 
the mine ns laborers or motormen and coal diggers. 

Chair man Wvlsh. Who. if anyone, directed them to lx* commissioned, or 
asked them to he commissioned? 

Mr. Snodgrass. 1 asked them. 

Chairman Wvlsii. Among the others, the other half that bad not worked in 
the mines, where did they come from? 

Mr. Snodgrass. They were men that had eotno there to work in the mine. 
They came from different points; I don't know just exactly. Some lived on 
farms above the mine as ranchmen. 

Chairman Walsh. Who hired them? 

Mr. Snodgrass. I hired them. 

Chairman Walsh. And when you hi fed them, liow did you get them com¬ 
missioned? 

Mr. Snodgrass. We asked the sheriff to commission them. ’ 

Chairman Walsh. Who was the sheriff. 

Mr. Snodgrass. Mr, (Jreslmm. 

Chairman Walsh. And what direction or instructions did you give these 
men at the time you appointed them? 
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Mr. Snodgrass. I simply told them we wanted them to protect the property; 
to stay on the property lines. 

Cluiirmun Walsh. What coMiierisation did they receive? 

Mr. Snodgrass. They were paid $3.50 a day for their services, and when they 
worked in the mines they wot the regular scale of wages paid in the mines. 
They were not always employed as guards. They were employed most of the 
time In the mines, but when we took them out for those sendees- 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). When did you employ the first ones? 

Mr. Snodgrass. We employed the first ones on the ‘23d of September. 

Chairman Walsh. That was as soon as the strike was declared? 

Mr. Snodgr\s.s. That was the day It was declared. 

Chairman Walsh. And where did they get their arms? 

Mr. .Snodgrass. We furnished them. 

Chairman Waish. What arms did they have? 

Mr. Snodgrass. Hides. 

Chairman Walsh. And where did you get the rifles? Were they at fKdagua* 
or did they have to get them from some place else? 

Mr. .Snodgrass. We got them from Trinidad or Denver, or — 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Do you remember how long before the 
strike was called that you got them? 

Mr. Snodgrass. Oh. two or three days. 

Chairman Walsh. You got them two or three dn.\s before? 

Mr. Snoik.rv.ss. Yes; we didn’t have any arms before that. 

Chairman Walsh. Who purelinsed the arms? 

Mr. Snodgrass. I presume the purchasing agent of tin* company purchased 
the arms. 

Chairman Walsii. So far as you know, they came from Trinidad? 

Mr Snodgrvss. Yes; so far as I know. 

Chairman Walsh. Just coming hack to llie third engagement ><*u had there, 
the third trouble was on the 22d of April, was it? 

Mr. Snodgrvss. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Describe it, please. 

Mr. Snodgrass. When the strikers came up and engaged our men, our men 
had to leave because there were too many of them. Some of them came hack; 
a couple were killed. 

Chairman Walsh. You say some of your men were killed? 

Mr Snodgrass. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. How many? 

Mr. Snodgrass. Two of those men that went up on the hill that morning were 
killed. Another who went up after the engagement started. 

Chairman Walsh. What was the name of the first one who \va- killed? 

Mr. Snodgrass. His name was Chavez. 

Chairman Walsh. And what was the name of the oilier? 

Mr. Snodgrass. Fred Dougherty. 

Chairman Walsh. Doth had worked in the mine before? 

Mr. Snodgrass. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Were they men with families, or not? 

Mr. Snodgrass. Mr. Chavez had a family. 

Chuiruiun Walsh. How long had Chavez worked? 

Mr. Snodgrass. Worked for two or three years, off and on. He lived on a 
ranch above the camp and worked part of the season; part of the season he 
workisi on the ranch. 

Chairman Walsh. What was the other man’s name? 

Mr. Snodgrass. Dougherty. 

Chairman Walsii. How long did lie work for you? 

Mr. Snodgrass. He had been there since December, 1013. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you see the engagement in which they were killed? 

Mr. Snodgrass. Yes; I saw the engagement in which Dougherty was killed. 

Chairman Walsh. How many men were with Dougherty? 

Mr. Snodgrass. Well, there were five of them started up the hill, four with 
Dougherty; but four of them got back. That is, they met these strikers, and It 
was too warm for them. 

Chairman Walsh. Where did they meet the strikers? 

Mr. Snodgrass. Just at the top of the hill. 

Chairman Walsh. And bow far was that from the top of—from the mouth 
of the mine? f 

Mr. Snodgrass. A quarter of a mile from the mouth of the mine. Dougherty 
was killed there. The other men got back. 
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<'Iniii-mnii Waimi. And this other man was killed? 

Mr. fiyoiMiiiAKH. Killed. 

(Tininimii Wai sh. That same day? 

Mr. Smhm.hism, Yes; ahmit an hour after the engagement started. 

Clmlrmiiii Walsh. That would he along about 0 o’eloek? 

.Mr. Ksoiioinss. I think It was along about 6 o’clock. 

Chairman Wu.sir. l>id the strikers continue to advance right down to the 
camp? 

Mr. Snoiioiuss. No; they came—some of them came within 200 yards of 
(he mouth of the mine. They never got any closer than that. 

Chairman Walsh. Describe that whole affair, please. 

Mr. Kvoiiumss. Well, when the shooting started I was asleep. I was called 
I got up. A lot of other people got up. We rustled up probably 10 or 15 men, 
par them some guns, distributed them at different points about the camp. 

Chairman Wai.su. Hides? 

Mr. .Snooouaks. Itilles. And In about a half an hour the strikers showed 
tpi mi a hill—on the top of a hill, about a quarter of a mile away. They were 
strung along the brow of tile hill for about three-quarters of a mile—the 
length of the camp. They were shooting promiscuously into the camp, shooting 
al every body they could see, so that our men shot at them whenever they could 
see them from the camp. Along about 5 o’clock the men started up to help 
tin' fellows who were on the hill; they got nearly to the top of the hill, but the 
strikers bad got there first, so that they began to shoot at them and our men 
inn back, cxcopl the one who was killed. 

Chairman Walsh. About how ninny strikers were there? 

Mr. Smuiokaks. Well, we considered there were 250. 

Cliairmun Wai.sii. What was the name of the man—your man—that was 
killed? 

Mr. Knoikuiass. Resides the two I told you of? 

Chairman Wai.sii. Yes; the last one you mentioned. 

Mr. Snoimuiask. Karl 1’elerson was killed. 

Chairman Walsii. Did lie work for your people prior to (his time? 

Mr. Kmhiuhass. Yes. And he was a noncomiinlaiit nl the time. 

Cliairmaii Wai.sii. Wlmt was he doing? 

Mr. Snoiiuiiass. lie was a coal miner; and he was Inking refuge behind a 
tree watching Hie affair, lie left the hotel because the hotel was not protected, 
lie was taking refuge behind a tree. lie was more than 50 feet from me when 
he was killed. 

(’Iiairmaii Walsh. Were you engaged In the fight, yourself, were you armed? 

Mr. Snoihiii\ sx. I was armed. 1 was watching I ho thing. 

Chairman Walsh. Had a rille? 

Mr. Smiihiiivss. I had. Everybody was armed that could get anything, that 
could get a gull. 

(Tiiiirman Wuxir. Under whose command were your forces? 

Mr. SMimauss. Well, I helped distribute the men. anil after they were 
distributed, why, there was nobody In command of them. They were doing 
what they were told lo do. 

t 'Ini Irma it Wai.sii. Taking care of themselves? 

Mr. Snoiiuiiass. Taking care of themselves; trying to keep these people out 
of the camp. There was another man killed, a noneombatant, Donovan, Dave 
Donovan, lie was a carpenter—he was a man 70 years old. 

Olmlrman Wai.sii. Working for your mine? 

Mr. Snoiiuiiass. Yes. 

(Tmlrninn Wai.sii. Whore was he when he got killed? 

Mr. Snoiiohass. He was on the street. 

Chairman Walsh. Where was he with reference to yourself? 

Mr. SNone, ha- s. lie was about a quarter of a mile from me. There were 
two noncomhntnnts killed that morning. The shooting kept up until 9.30 
In the morning, and during that time I liml some one telephone to Hastings, to 
get some help. We dhl not have very many men, had only about 20 men 
armed, Including those who were on top of the hill. We did not know where 
they were at that time. They had become scattered. About 9 o’clock'the 
switch engine came up and brought some men from Hastings. I believe that 
some of those men were militiamen. And the Hastings people had phoned to 
Maj. Hnmrock at Ludlow that the affair was on at Delagua. and he sent some 
men by rail. They onme up within half a mile of the camp and got oft the 
train and went up toward the hill. The strikers saw them coming and Imme¬ 
diately retreated back in the direction of the militia. 
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Chairman Walsh. J!)ld they linve any fight with the troops there nt till? 

Mr. Snodorass. No; they left when they saw the troops coming. 

Chairman Wai.sh. What other events occurred there that day, If any, or 
was that the end of It? 

Mr. Snodorass. That was the end of it. The militiamen went over the hill to 
see If they could see anybody, and everybody had gone when they got up there. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there any property destroyed at the Deluguu mine? 

Mr. Snodgrass. No. 

Chairman Walkii. What were you experiences, if any, after that! Did you 
have any other exja»rlence with them? 

Mr. Snodorass. No; we had no more trouble after that. 

Chairman Walsh. How many, if you know, of the men that went out on 
strike, returned? 

Mr. Snodorass. Oh, about a hundred I know of. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Was there any change in contilllons at the mine Septem¬ 
ber 2.‘i, alter that strike was called, In any mine, so far as any conditions were 
concerned; were they paid any more or any less, or was there anv change 
made in conditions? 

Jlr. Snodorass. None whatever; no change made. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Now, is there anything else you cure to state about the 
events that occurred around there that you saw that you think would enlighten 
the commission, Mr. Snodgrass? 

Mr. Snodorass. There was very little else oeeurred at the Delagua mine 
tou see, we were 0 miles away from Ludlow, where Ihe main trouble took placet 
ami outside of these three engagements we had no particular trouble. 

ntalntumWALsH. Ilow many men are there In your mine now that stayed in 

Mr. Snodorass. I think there are 12."!. 

Chairman Walkii. About 1 goV 

Mr. Snodorass. Yes. Never went out ul all during Ihe trouble There were 
some Stayed part of the lime; went away and came hack again 

Chairman Wai.sh. How many new men have mu that came in since tile 


Mr. Snodgrass. Well, we have now over between 475 and 500 men 
Chairman Walsh. Uetween 475 and 500? 

Mr. Snodorass. lietween 475 and 500. 

Chairman Walsh. You are very near up. limn, in \mir full coulnmenP 
Mr. Snodorass. Yes. ' 

( halrman Walsh. Your mine is running now is ip 
Mr. Snodgrass. Yes, sir, 

< halrman Walsh. Did you ever have a < lieekweigimmn in vour mine? 

Mr. Snodgrass, We linve two ciieckvveiglimen 
Chairman Walsh. Now? 

Mr. Snodgrass. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. How is he selected? 

Mr. Snodgrass. The eheekweiglimen who are employed—we have two vveigli- 
men two places that we dump coal, two places that we weigh coal, eonse- 
ijuently it, is necessary to have two elieekweiglmien, if we have anv Tlie.se 
men talked around among the miners and decided they wanted to have a clieek- 


Chairman Walsh. When was that? 

Mr. Snodorass. The two men went to (lie miners and said, "We would like 
to be eheekweiglimen.” They circulated a petition among the miners In the 
mine where the men were working. 

Chairman Walsh. When was that? 

Mr. Snodgrass, Oil, that has been two months ago. They circulated a petl- 
ion; got the miners to sign the petition. When they had it signed they brought 
,,„ ta ® nd ; according to the law, it was necessary for us to allow them to 

ehJS e cl'Cckweighnieri. The law says that if a majority of the miners want 
; elghman they can have "• 1 slU'Ply took the petition, looked it over, 
countol to see if we had—if they had Ihe majority of the miners. 

Chairman Walsh. How are those eheekweiglimen paid? 

Mr. Snodorass. You mean the amount of their salary? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

‘Y. r - Snodorass. They are paid $100 a month if the miners work steady, or 
a . , a c rate of $100 a month If the miners work steady. 

Chairman Walsh. Who pays them? 
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Mr. S.voiici! \hf.. The miners pay (ham. 

rii:iinn:in IValmi. Jlyu is Oio uiviH-y ivIlectMl t» pay them? Js it taken out 
vf it icir wages? 

Mr. Snoim«ii.v.*is. Yes. The mining laws state specifically Iiow they .shall be 
paid. 

Cludrmmi \V vrsir. Iiow aro they paid at ymir mine? 

Mr. Kmmwkvks. They are paid by deducting a certain amount from each Ion 
of coal mined. They run a coal check, the same as a coal miner. They credit 
themselves with a certain tonnage each day to make their wages. That tonnage 
is dedurled from the lonnage of the miners who send out the coal. There is 
no other wav to do it and comply with the law. The law says that they shall 
do it in that manner, and that i> the way they are being paid. 

Chairman Wvimj. Have you ever had a clieckweiglmmn in that place before? 

Mr. Sisonuu vss. No, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sii, Did I understand you to say you never had a check* 
weigh man before? 

Mr. Snodmi v.*»>. \\ e never had a check weigh man before. 

Chairman Wyimi. Have these checkvveightnan worked steadily ever since the 
re<pie*t was made upon you to appoint them? 

Mr. S.nowsisyss. Yes; they have worked all the time. 

Chairman Waisii. I>i«l you ever make a suggestion to (In* men that they get 
a cheek welghmun? 

Mr. Smhh;k\s.s. No. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Well, do they seem to want a checkwoighman? 

Mr. XNouoHASrt. Well, it is hard to say. There are some of them whom r 
talked to. since the ehockvveighmen were put on, who slate they would rather 
get along without one: hut 1 don’t know about the majority. I have not 
talked with the majority, but l think they are very well satisfied the way the 
thing is. 

Chairman \\ \isii. I>o you think it makes for belter satisfaction among the 
men to have a ehcrkweiglimun? 

Mr. Snoik.i: v.is. t believe in the long run I hey would he better satisfied. 

Chairman Wai.su. What have you observed with respect to the results of the 
cherkvveighmnn? 1 >*> they seem to gel more tonnage-- more weight or not? 

Mr. Snoimik vs.s. No; it would be Impossible for there to be any difference at 
all. They were gelling what they sent out before, and they are getting that 
now. There is no difference. I have seen nobody who thought there was any 
difference in their weights. 

Chairman Wai.su. You say you saw nobody, what? 

Mr. Snoikiiuss. 1 sav I have talked to nobody who thought there was any 
difference in the weights since the clieekweighman went on. They s<vm to 
think they have got the same weight*, now as they always got from the com* 
panics. 

Chairman \\ al.su. lias there been any other change at your mine except the 
installation of a ehockwcighmanV 

Mr. Snodgrass. That is all. 

Chairman Waimi. That is nil. Thank you. 

Mr. Cove, I understand those witnesses are not here, and I think you had 
something to put in. May we not utilize this time? 

Mr. Covk. Very good. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. F. E. GOVE. 


Chairman \\ visit. Now. Mr. Cove. I believe there were certain documents 
that Mr. Osgood said he would have you present. One of them, I recall was— 
well, maybe I will not try to recall them. Just indicate what you have, and 
we will put them In the rm>rd. 

Mr. Covk. The commission asked Mr. Osgood to produce hero, or have me 
state, the rental at the Delagua saloon. For many years the saloon at that 
point and. by the way, there are two instead of one, as he stated—has been 
based upon 20 ceuts per man for the men employed at that mine. Just 
before- 

Chairman Walsh (Interrupting). Well, analyte that, will you pleasd, Mr. 
Gove. Just tell us- ■ 

Mr. Covk (interrupting). If there were 500 men employed at the mine, the 
saloon rental would he $100. That vuried at different mines in times gone by. 
It lias run from 20 to 30 cents per man In a small mine. The rental was based 
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upon 30 cents per capita allowance. There has lava a g<xnl deal of criticism 
of that method, although if lias always been in vogue, I think, in the Shite. 
Aud, from time to time, in recent years tite dilfereut operators have changed 
that aiMl put the saloon rental upon a flat basis. Then, rental at tin* Delagua 
saloon from this time forward, and, in fact, the change was contemplated more 
than a year ago, will bo upon that basis—$100 |rh* month. 

The commission asked that Mr. Osgood cause to Ik* prepared a statement of 
the wage scale at the Victor Co. camps; ami 1 have here a typewritten list of 
that character. It gives the daily wage of all the the company men- timlKT 
men, track layers, trappers, trip riders, firers, etc. Those wages run from 
$1.32 a day to $4.00 a day, tin* $1.32 being the trapper boy. 

Commissioner O'Oo.vxkll. Aiul who is the $4.t»0? 

Mr. Oovk. The $4.00 is the machinist. This statement also gives the men 
who worked eight hours and those who worked nine hours. In addition to 
dial the price paid for mining coat appears, ad at the different Victor Co. 
mines that price runs from 55 to 05 cents per ton. In addition to this at two 
of the mines a bonus for increasing the lump produced bj tie* miners -a bonus 
of 1 cent for every per cent increase in the lump. 

(See (»o\o Exhibit No. 1.) 

1 think the chairman asked whether a record of any kind was kept of 
the names and family relationship of men who applied for work. Mr. Osgood 
stated there was not, so far as he knew. Well, there is ami always has been. 

He was asked—I think 1 corns ted him at that time, and a request was 
made that sample pages of such record be produced here. The record is not 
kept exactly as I thought it was. hut 1 have here a page or two from the record 
during the year 1011. It show’s the date of employment, the name of tin* 
employee, his check number, age, nationality, married or single, and then a 
column with respect to his family and where they live. If you care, I will 
read just a few to show you how they run? 

Chairman Walsii. Very well. 

Mr. Gove. Here were men employed on the 3d and 4tli days of August, 1011 
On the 3d -of August at that mine seven men applied for work. They were 
given their check number. One was 20 years old, one 38, and one 53; a Greek, 
ail Austrian, a Mexican, a Mexican, an American, a Mexican, a Mexican 
Thr*«» were married and three were single; one Lad a wife in Greece, one a 
wife and two children in the old eminlr.v—that was the Austrian—one a wife 
in Mexico and one 10 children in Mexico. 

On the next day there were some 10 or 15 employed. Most of them an* he 
tween 22 and 30 years of age; four or live Slavs, two Montenegrins, two Italians, 
and three Greeks; about one-half were married and half single; one has a 
child in Delagua, one a child in the old countr.v, one 2 children at Delagua, 
one 2 children and a family in the old countr.v, and that is tie* genera! chin ac¬ 
tor of those two pages. 

(See Gove Exhibit No. 2.) 

The next is two pages from the 1013 record. Now, ii so hapjums (haI dur¬ 
ing that time there were only two or three men employed each day and the 
character of them is about the same; young men for the most part; one a 
•lap, an Austrian, a Mxiean, a Slav, Italian, Austrian, Italian. Mexican, Greek, 
Mexican, Greek, Greek, Mexican, Mexican, .Tap, Italian, Italian. 

Chairman Walsh. Just offer that, will you please, Mr. Gove. 

(See Gove Exhibit No. 3.) 

Now, do you also have a record of men that were disharged? 

Mr. Gove. This is the only record we have, mid does not show that. 

I will say this, In 1914 a new book was started, a more substantial affair, a 
great, big, bound volume. These other records were kept in little informal 
books; but in 1914 this book was started, and it does show—well, I see I nm 
wrong about that. My impression was that In the new record we had a column 
in it showing when tlie men were employed ami when discharged; but if does 
not appear here. Either my recolletion is wrong or they Jmve omitted, In 
copying, that column. This is the 1914 record. 

(See Gove Exhibit No. 4.) 

1 Chairman Walsh. They have no further record of what men were discharged 
or what the discharge was for? 

Mr. Gove, No. I suppose the pay-roll record would show when they were 
discharged. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; but not the cause of the discharge? 

Mr. Gove. Not that I know of. 
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O.ludnmin Wai.su. Very good. Now, what else have you there, Mr. Gove? 

Mr tlovK Mr (Naomi was asked whether there were any written orders sent 
to the superintendents of the mines with respect to law enforcement and 
efforts to prevent accidents ami things of that kind, and I think lie said not 
as far as he knew. I have been to Mr. Murray’s files, and Mr. Murray is the 
,-eneral manatter of the company, and I find that scarcely a day passes that 
lie docs not write a letter or circular of some character to the superintendents, 
and l have selected here, for a period of a few months prior to the strike and 
for a few months suhsecpient to its inauitnratlon, a few letters of that charac¬ 
ter I started in February, 1013, and It runs down practically to date. 

Chairman Wai.sk. Well, just submit those, will you please, Mr, Gove? 

(See (love Exhibit No. 5.) 

Mr. Govk (continuing). And in one of those circular letters Mr. Murray re¬ 
ferred to the superintendents a pamphlet or book which lie was sending them, 
ami asked that they he widely distributed among the men In the camp. He got 
this up himself. It Is marked on the outside, “ Suggestions as to how to avoid 
accidents (o employees of the Vlelor-Amerlcau Fuel Co.” It is printed In a 
half a dozen different languages and has different headings in It. This is the 
English, ami there are a number of rales for miners; u page for drivers, a 
manlier for trackmen, timhermen, trappers, ami so forth. 

Chairman Wvi.su. When was that issued? 

Mr (Iovb. The letter transmitting It would show. There is no date here 
at all. 

Chairman W.u.str. Have you the letter transmitting it? 

Mr. (Ic>\ K. Yes; here it Is [referring to Exhibit No. 5|. 

(Itooklct entlllecl “Suggestions as to How to Avoid Accidents to Our Em¬ 
ployees,” Issued by the Vied or-American Fuel Co., in six different languages, 
was submitted la printed form.) 

Chairman W visit. Returning for n moment to that saloon proposition: You 
say hereafter the rent will lie .IKK) a month Hat. lias (lie order been made? 

Mr. (lovn. The order lias never been made, because the decision was made 
shortly prior to the strike, and wo have laid no saloon since 1 . 

Cluiirman lVn.su. Now, there is an amendment, to the Slate constitution 
prohibiting flic sale of llepior on mid after a certain date In Colorado? 

Mr. (tint:. That goes into effect, 1 think, (lie 1st of January, 1016; nail there 
Is a dispute as to whether it rccpiires legislation to make it effective. 

Chairman Wvi.su. Wlml is the 1 position of the company? 

Mr. Govk. The companies want to get rid of these saloons and always have 
been. They would he very glad if they could lie wipe'll out. 

Clmlrmaii 1Yai.sh. What is there to prevent them from closing the saloons 

In their own ramp, or wind is their policy with regard to It? 

Mr. Govk. Mr. Murray lias tried a number of experiments In regard to his 
saloons, tie tins (lesed them entirely, with the result Mint then the men drift 
Into Trinidad and never come buck, or if they come hack it Is three or four days 
later. He 1 has enforced a nontrcnling rale, which lie found to lie somewhat 
effective lie thought, but It is a ilitltoult thing to determine. 11c at one time 

tric'd cutting out all whiskey and strong drinks and coniine the meu to beer 

and wine 1 , wit limit any appreciable effect. 

Chairman W.visit. Now. is lhere any oilier document there that we asked 
you to submit? 

Mr, Govk, I think nothing. 

Commissioner OVonnki.i. Mr. Gove, will you oxplnn why the men on tile— 
I notice the machinists, blacksmiths. niriM'iiters. engineers, etc., are marked 
nine hours on the list, as against eight for the men in the mines. 

Mr. Govk. The clght-liour law in this State is applicable only to underground 
men. 

Commissioner (TConnki.i.. Oh, I thought a later (intendment made It appli¬ 
cable to nil. 

Mr. Govk. No, sir: just underground. 

Commissioner O'Conmklg Just underground? 

Mr. Govk. Yes. sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Briefly, what lmve been your ditties with relation to th» 
strike ns attorney for the Victor-Amerlean Fuel Co., Mr. Gove? 

Mr, Govk. I am a member of the firm whic h has noted for many year* tut 
counsel for the Victor Fuel Co. Since this strike started my associate has been 
attending to his legitimate business and I lmve rather drifted into this strike 
matter, and have done very little else for the last year. 
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Chairman Walsh. Please state whether the company you represent has taken 
an active part In politics in the district where Its mines are situated. 

Mr. Gove. It has not. Now, understand me about that; the people in Denver, 
the hend officials of the company, have striven to keep out of politics. They 
have tried to keep their men out of politics, but it Is utterly Impossible; and I 
am not sure but what It Is perfectly unfair to ask the men around these mining 
camps to give up their rights of citizenship and never mention politics in the 
local camps. 

Chairman Walsh. Does your company contribute any money to either politi¬ 
cal party? 

Mr. Gove. It does not. 

Chairman Walsh. Do they contribute any money, to your knowledge, to the 
election of any individuals in the dlslrhts in which their mining camps arc 
located? 

Mr. Gove. II does not, to my knowledge. 

Chairman Walsh. Does any other company, so far ns you know? 

Mr. Gove. No; not so far as I know. 

Chairman Walsh. Please state what part you have taken personally in super¬ 
vising tlie publicity work for your company or for the o|ierators generally. 

Mr. Gove. When we found that the newspapers and public press generally 
were printing what to us was most outrageous stuff we undertook to counteract 
that to some extent. The first effort at publicity was sonic time after this strike 
started. I wrote a statement, which we could not get the newspapers to print 
unless we paid them for it. That statement was printed In a number of papers 
in this State and paid for. 

Chairman Walsh. Printed as an advertisement? 

Mr. Gove. Printed ns an advertisement, and so labeled. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you submit that, please. Into Ihe record? 

Mr. Gone. There Is no date on this. Imt II was—1 venture to snv It was early 
in October. 

Chairman Wu.su. October. 1013? 

Mr. Gove. October, 1013. It was a statement of the position taken by ilie 
operators. 

fVnirninn Walsh. Yon wrote tbnt, did you? 

Mi, Gove. I wrote that myself. 

(The newspaper clipping here referred to. entitled “Advertisement—n state¬ 
ment of the coal-strike situation," was submitted in printed form.) 

Mr. Gove. Some time later, nml it must have been after October 1.1, about 
that time, another statement was prepared, and I wrote that myself, with the 
exception of the tabulated portion of it. The gist of it—the point In it is to 
show a long list of acts of violence committed invariably, as we insist, by the 
strikers. 

Chairman Walsh. Were those incidents referred to in Ihe statement of Mr. 
Osgood and in the statement of Mr. Welborn? 

Mr. Gove. Not one-half of them. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you think they are all contained up to that time in 
that statement you have there? 

Mr. Gove. Well, yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Please submit that, Air. Gove. 

Mr. Gove. This gives the names of the outside agitators that were at that 
time conducting tills strike—a list of a dozen or 15 from other States. 

(The newspaper clipping here referred to, also entitled “Advertisement—A 
statement of the eonl-strlke situation,” was submitted In printed form.) 

I hold in my hand nnotlier advertisement. The Pucblo-Star-Journal hail 
heard of a man by the name of Bettis running a small mine near Canon City 
who had signed up with the union and had some trouble and quit—had a strike. 
Tlie editor of that paper wrote Mr. Bettis a letter asking him a number of 
questions as to the exact effect of his having signed up on ills operations. He 
replied to the editor. We got hold of that correspondence, although It did not 
originate at all with the operators, and it was of such a character that we 
thought the public ought to know about that, and this contains that corre¬ 
spondence—questions and answers by that operator of Ids experience under 
tlie domination of the union. 

Chairman Walsh. Those were advertisements, were they? 

Mr. Gove. So marked and paid for. 

38819°—S. Doc. 415,84-1—vol 8-7 
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(The newspaiier clipping lien* referred to, entitled “Advertisement—Rerog- 
liltimi of the Unlti'il Mine Workers of America handicaps both operators ami 
miners," from tl«- Alamosa Courier, December 20. 1913, was submitted In 
prlntisl form ) 

Notv, this advertisement is simply the letter of the governor to the operators 
mul the three miners ttlto eonferreil In the governor’s office at the time Secre¬ 
tary Wilson tvas here. II is I he governor's letter to the operators anil miners 
nml the response of the operators accepting the governor’s proposition for a 
Nell lenient of the difficulty. , 

(The newspaper flipping here referred fo. entitled “Advertisement—Official 
cerrcspomlciice on strike situation,” from the Glenwootl Dost, December 6, 
1913, was submitted in printed form.) 

A great deal of talk and publicity has been given about the so-called starva¬ 
tion wages ..eivcd In this State, and it was rather irritating to the operators, 

and we examined into and found out the facts, and after an infinite amount of 
Klatislleal work on the part of the auditors of the company we advertised here 
“The starvation wages of coal miners,” giving a complete, perfect, unqtles- 
lioucil copy of the pay roil of several laities. They show for themselves what 
I hey are- the wages for certain months at different times before and after the 
strike started. 

(The clipping here referred to, entitled “Advertisement—Starvation wages 
of coal miners,” from Colorado Springs newspaper, dated October 2d, 1913.) 

Commissioner I.i:\min. Does it Indicate where two men worked together in 
taking out coal? Does II Indicate what each man got? 

Mr. (loot. There is nothing In these statements to Indicate whether—yes; I 
mu mistaken about that; that point was covered. Where two nten worked 
together the pay roll shows exactly the receipts of each one, and as a mutter 
of practice two men always worked together mid are paid separately. 

Those figures were disputed mid denied to such an extent that we requested 
Gov. Ammons to appoint an auditing committee to see whether they were 
coiTerl in- not. lie picked mil three public accuunlniils fim-c. mid they spent 
approximately n week verifying litem, and, so lar as those notices are eon- 
cerned, they (timid about three errors in all of them against the operators. 

The strike leaders had 11 long advertisement in some of the papers that all 
they asked was the enforcement of State laws. This advertisement on the 
part of the operators showed that they had already formally in writing agreed 
Id consent to their dcinitnd If their advertisement were true. That is in the 
form of a loiter to the governor. 

Chairman Wvt.stt. Did you dictate all of those advertisements, Mr. Gove? 

Mr, Gov e. I had nothing—oh, yes; r will say that I prepared those adver¬ 
tisements. although the material, as in the Pueblo instance, was not prepared 
by me. 

Chairman W.visit. You were doing Hint on behalf of all of (tie operators? 

Mr. Gove. Yes; we were all in together. Ail meeting together. 

Chairman Wai.sm. Did you have anything further to do with the publicity? 

Mr. Gove. No. 

Chairman W.visit. Now, as to the publication of these bulletins by Mr. 
Tee, wind, if any tiling, did you have to do with those? 

Mr. Gove. Absolutely nothing. 

Chairman W.visn. That was solely the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., and 
In so far us if relates to your company it is 11 donation from the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Co.? 

Mr. Gove. Yes. sir; so far us I know. 

Chairman Walsh. You know nothing nlvont the employment of Mr late 
or his compensation? 

Mr. Gove. No. I did not know lie was here until tie vvm on the ground 

Chairman IV.visit. That is all, Mr. Gove. 

Mr. Gove. Wnlt 1 . minute, please. Some one has handed me a note. My 
attention is called to the testimony of Mr. Osgood ns to the elgtit-honr day. I 
think that would he cleared tip rrnm the statement I have handed in. 
Cltairtnan Wai.su. Thank you, Mr. Gove. 

Mr. Gove. Mr. Osgood. If the commission will permit me, had in his hand 
a typewritten statement taken from the State coat mine inspector's records, 
showing tlie number of men employed and the tonnage of the State for a 
long period of time. The same tabulation ran be obtained from vour own clerks 
and probably will be : lint if you care to have it, I will be glad to put It In. 
Chairman Walsh. Please offer it. 
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Mr. Gove. Here it is, with the other articles referred to. 

(See Gove Exhibit No. 6.) 

(The witness also submitted in printed form newspaper article entitled 
“Advertisement—Starvation wages of coal miners.” from the Dally News, Octo- 
!>er 25, 1918, and Pueblo Star-Journal, October 81. 1918; also article entitled 
“Advertisement—Miners’ chief demands bused on Sate laws,” from the La Junta 
Democrat, November 17, 1913.) 

Mr. Wulsh. I suggested yesterday to Mr. West that the mental attitude of the 
o|H»rators during at least one period of this violence can be well obtained, if 
jou care to have it, from a series of telegrams that f wrote at that time. 
Chairman Walsh. To whom wertf the telegrams directed? 

Mr. Gove. They were directed to a friend in Washington, who had asked me 
to keep him advised. I suspected that those telegrams were going to official 
sources. 

Chairman Walsh. Would you 1*» kind enough to let Mr. Luke Grant, who 
is the gentleman that went over that correspondence with the mine workers yes¬ 
terday, ha\e that corresi>ondenco, and he will go over it. as far as it has lour¬ 
ing on this strike, and indicate to you that which lie thinks ought to go Into 
the record? 

Mr. Gove. I will l»e glad to do so. 

Chairman W.\i.sh. And put it in in that form? 

Mr. Gove. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Grant will go over that correspondence. That is 
all; thank you. Mr. Gove. 

(See (Jove Exhibit No. 7.) 

Chairman Walsh. John Sanders. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JOHN SANDERS. 

Chairman Walsh. What is jour name? 

Mr. Sanders. John Sanders. 

Chairman Walsii. How old an* jou? 

Mr. Sanders. Twenty-six. 

Chairman Walsh. Where do you live? 

Mr. Sanders. Morley. Colo. 

Chairman W\i„sn. Are you married or single? 

Mr. Sanders. Married. 

Chairman Waish. Have you any children? 

Mr. Sanders. One. 

Chairman Walsh. How old? 

Mr. Sanders. The child is 14 months old. 

Chairman Waish. You an* a native of what country. Mr. Sanders? 

Mr. Sanders. I was horn in the Cnited States. 

Chairman Walsh. Where abouts? 

Mr. Sanders. Pennsylvania. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you a coal minci v 
Mr. Sanders. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Was your father a coal miner? 

Mr. Sanders. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Where was he a miner? 

Mr. Sanders. In Germany; also In this State 
Chairman Walsh. Did he mine in this country? 

Mr. Sanders. In Pennsylvania. 

Chairman Walsh. Did he ever belong to the miners’ union? 

Mr. Sanders. He always did. 

Chairman Walsh. Where have you worked in coat mines? 

Mr. Sanders. I have worked in coal mines in Arkansas, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Colorado, and New Mexico. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you ever been a member of the United Mine Workers? 
Mr. Sanders. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. When did you join that organization? 

Mr. Sanders. I joined the organization when I was 134 years old. 

Chairman Walsh. What was your business then? 

Mr. Sanders. Trapping—I started trapping in the mines. 

Chairman Walsh. How long did yon remain a member of the organization? 
Mr. Sandebs. I remained a member of the organization seven years. 

Chairman Walsh. In what States have you worked under union conditions? 
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Mr. Sanders. Arkansas, Oklahoma, ami Kansas. 

Chairman Wm.sh. Did jou go out on a strike when the strike was called, 
September 1, 1913? 

Air. Sxmjkrn. On the 23d. 

Chairman Walsh. On the 23d of September, 1913, did >ou so out on a strike? 

Mr. Sxndkus. I sure did. 

Cliairman Wai.sii. flow long <11(1 you stay out? 

Mr. Sxndkus. I stayed out four months, up to a day. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Why did you go'out on a strike? 

Mr. S xNDKits. Just for the simple reason tlu*y had us all scared to death. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Who had you all scared to death? 

Mr. Sanders. The people that was talking about the strike—some fellows 
that wanted them to go out on a strike. 

Chairman W.xisir. Who were the people? Name them. 

Mr. Sanheks. Some of them were the Mackowa^s and Jack Mott, president 
of the Starkvillc Local. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Anyone else? 

Mr. S\ndkks Sons' of the Park boys, Parker, and C.eorge Weatherbee. 

Chairman Wainh. What did they say to you? 

Mr. Sx ndkus. They said, if x\e don't want to go out on a strike that day, we 
will he forced out in a little short time. 

Chairman Wxi.sh. What else <1 id they say to you, if anything? 

Mr. Sandkus. That is all. 

Chairman Wxi.mi. How many of them said that to you? 

Mr. S x ndkhs. 1 can’t remember, ever so many. 

Chairman Wai.sh. These men jou talked to, xxhere they men that worked 
in the mine? 

Mr. S xMinus. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wximi. Were >ou a member of the United Mine Workers on the 
23d of September, 1913? 

Mr. Sx ndkus. I was not. 

Chairman Wai.sii. How long since >ou haxe boon a member? 

Air. Sxndkus. (M Hu 1 United Mint' Workers of America? 

"Chairman Wximi. Yes. How long had .xou been a member before that time? 
You told me you started as a boy as a trapper? 

Mr. Sxndkus. I was. up until I was 20, a member of the United Mine 
Workers of America. 

Chairman Wxi.sh. How old are you now? 

Air. S \n disks. Twenty-six. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Wh\ did you quit the United Mine Workers? 

Mr. Sandkus. For the simple reason I didn’t think I got a square deal from 
them. 

Chairman Walsh. In what respect? 

Mr. Sandkus. they didn't livid mi^-I didn’t liiink I got treated the 

way I ought to lu* treap'd; they showed too much partiality. 

Chairman Wxi.sh. To whom? 

Mr. Sxndkus. To the men. 

Chairman Wai.sii. In what way. Mr. Sanders, can they show partiality? 

Mr. Sxndkus. I will tel! you the reason. There is people who can talk prettv 
good English, and educated, and those they do what is right with them, but 
foreign people that is not educated and can’t talk, they xvonl do a thing for them. 

Chairman Wxi.sh. In what way can they help them and in what wav can they 
hurt them—the union? ‘ J 

Mr. Sandkus. The condition of the mine, when a man works for so much, 
and he has done so much work in the mine, the boss may come around and 
not pay him what he thinks is right. If he is a foreigner and he complains to 
the boss, why, lie will say “All right,’’ and he won’t do anything, but let it pass 
away without anything being done about it. 

Chairman Walsh. How long did you work in Arkansas? 

Mr. Sanders. I worked in Arkansas for four years. 

Chairman Walsh. At what place did you work? 

Mr. Sanders. I worked in Jenny Lind* Ark. 

Chairman Walsh. Was it a union mine? 

Mr. Sanders. Yes. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Did you belong to the union when you worked there? 

Mr. Sanders. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you ever work at Jimstoxvn? 
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Mr. Sanders. Whore? 

Chairman Walsh. At Clarksville. In Arkansas? 

Mr. Sanders. I never did. 

Chairman Walsh. How old are you now? 

Mr. Sanders. Twenty-six years old now. 

Chairman Walsh. How old were >ou when jon left Arkansas? 

Mr. Sanders. About 20. 

Chairman Walsh. Where did you go after you left Arkansas? 

Mr. Sanders. I went to Colorado. 

Chairman Walsh. To what place? 

Mr. Sanders. IJerwind, at Tabasco, first of all. 

Chairman Walsii. So the last place you worked under union conditions was 
In Arkansas? 

Mr. Sanders. Yes. 

Chairman Waikii. ITow do coal miners' wages in Colorado compare with 
those paid in Arkansas? 

Mr. Sanders. I always got better wages in Colorado than any other State of 
the I f nlon. 

Chairman Walsh. Better in Colorado than in Arkansas. Kansas, Beunsyl- 
\nnin, or any other district in which you worked? 

Mr. Sanders. I sure did. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you in favor of checkweighmon for miners? 

Mr. Sanders. I haven't got any objections. 

Chairman Walsif. I>o you want them, or do \<»u not want them? 

Mr. Sanders. I am getting as fair weight without cheekweighmen as T think 
I would with check weigh men. 

Chairman Wu.sh. Have you noticed any difference in earnings when you had 
a cheekweighman and when you did not have a checkweighman? 

Mr. Sanders. I never did; no. 

Chairman Walsh. How many hours a day do \«m work? 

Mr. Sanders. Right hours a day. 

Chairman Walsh. Would you he satisfied to work longer hours if you were 
permitted to do so by law? 

Mr. Sanders. Why, I don't know ; I think eight hours will satisfy me in a 
eon! mine. 

Chairman Wat sit. Did you go to the hist election? 

Mr. Sanders. I sure did. 

Chairman Walsii. Did you Tune nnjone talk to jou before you voted, or un¬ 
dertake to influence you in any way as to how ,\ou should vote? 

Mr. Sanders. I never spoke to anybody. 

Chairman Walsh. Where did you vole? 

Mr. Sanders. In Morley, Colo. 

Chairman Wat sir. Was there a question submitted there as to whether or not 
workmen should be relieved of the assumption of risk for their own injury or 
death? 

Mr. Sanders. Why, I never heard of any. 

Chairman Walsh. You never heard of any? 

Mr. Sanders. No. 

Chairman Wat.sh. Was there any meeting held in the place where you were 
located? Any political meetings? 

Mr. Sanders. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there any discussion—do you know whether they 
votinl on what is called the initiative and referendum in this State? 

Mr. Sanders. I don’t understand a word of it; I don't understand the meaning. 
Chairman Walsh. When you went on strike, where did you go? 

Mr. Sanders. I first went to Trinidad and rented a house there. 

Chairman Walsh. How long did you stay there? 

Mr. Sanders. Two weeks. 

Chairman Walsh. Then where did you go? 

Mr. Sanders. To the Starkville tents. 

Chairman Walsh. How long did you stay in the tents? 

Mr. Sanders. Three months and two weeks. 

Chairman Walsh. What strike benefits did you receive? 

Mr. Sanders. Three dollars for myself, $1 for my wife, and 50 cents for my 
child. 

Chairman Walsit. What were the circumstances under which you. returned 
to work In four months? 
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Mr. Sanders. I didn’t think it was enough to keep me in living at $4.50 a 
week. 

Chairman Walsii. What was the reason you went back; give us all the 
reasons why you went back. 

Mr. Sanders. One reason I went hack was because I didn’t get treated rigid 
in the tents, and the second reason was because I didn’t get enough money, 
and for the third reason I didn’t think there was anything but a graft to it, 
and I went back to work. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there any person in the tent colony that made an 
effort to prevent your going back to work? 

Mr. Sanders. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Who? 

Mr. Sanders. They didn’t me; they told me I better stay out; hut they told 
my wife, when I went to Morlcy to look for work—they told my wife that if 
she leaves me, I am a seal), and they used some other dirty names, and they 
tell her if she not live with me, they give her a fair home and give her all the 
nmnej she wants and she don't have to work the rest of her life. The union 
offered that, some that came from town. 

Chairman Walsh. What were their names? 

Mr. Sanders. I can’t tell you; I did not ask her. 

Chairman Wainh. She declined, of course, lo do that; she refused? 

Mr. Sanders. Yes, sir: she refused. 

Chairman Waish. Was there anything said to jt*u b\ anyone about going 
back to work? 

Mr. Sanders. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsii. What wns it? 

Mr. Sanders. They told me if I go hack to work thej get me later on. 

Chairman Walsh. Who said that? 

Mr. Sanders. Jack Molt, for one; .Tim Muckmvnj, for another; and tluee or 
four others, whoso names I don’t remember. 

Chairman Waish. Those were the same men wh« talked to jou about going 
out In the first instance? 

Mr. Sanders. Yes, sir; the same men. 

Chairman Walsh. You say jou went out because jou were thrcaii>n«tl In the 
way you have described? 

Mr. Sanders. Yes. 

Chairman Ww.sil. And you wore afraid lo staj In? 

Mr. Sanders. Yes. 

Chairman Waish. Why were >ou not afraid to go bark; what clnug.* in 
conditions hnd taken place? 

Mr. Sanders. The soldiers was in the camp at that time 

Chairman Wvlsh. You went back, then, because jou thought j.m had the 
protection of the militia? 

Mr. Sanders. Yes, sir; from the soldiers. }f am thing happened to ia«- 

Chairman Walsh. Were jou armisl at any time, > ourself? 

Mr. Sanders. I was in the tent colony; jes. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Wind sort of arms did you haw*? 

Mr. Sanders. I had a 30-50 rltle. 

Chairman Walsh. What did jou do with Ihe rille: did w*u haw* it during all 
the time you were in the tent colony? 

Mr. Sanders. No, sir; I did not. 

Chairman Walsh. How long did you have it? 

Mr. Sanders. About three weeks. 

Chairman Walsh. Where did you get the rifle? 

Mr. Sanders. I got it from Jack Mott, the president of the Morley local. 

Chairman Walsii. What did lie say to you when lie gave it to jou? 

Mr. Sanders. I just borrowed It to go out hunting. 

Chairman Walsh. How long did you have it? 

Mr. Sanders. Three weeks. 

Chairman Walsh. Had it been your intention to shoot any person with it, 
any of the officers or militia or mine guards? 

Mr. Sanders. I think I would, if they came to attack us. 

Chairman Walsh. How many rifles were in the camp? 

Air. Sanders. I think about seven or eight. 

Chairman Walsh. How many men were In the tent? 

Air. Sanders. I don’t remember exactly; there were about 38 or 4b—from 
38 to 40 members. 
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Chairman Walsh. When >ou went back to the company, did you httve any 
arms? 

Mr. Sanders. I did not. 

Chairman VVai.sM. Did you have any arms except tliis title yon had for three 
weeks in the camp? 

Mr. Sanders, i did. 

Chairman Walsh. Where did yon pel that? 

Mr. Sanders. I fetched that with me from Oklahoma 
Chairman W'ai.sh. What was It? 

Mr. Sanders. A .3'-’ Smith & Wesson. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you have that in the camp? 

Mr. Sanders, Yes. 

Chairman Wai.su. How did you come to borrow this other rifle, then? 
Commissioner Ballcrii. The one he hroupht with him was a revolver. 

Mr. Sanders. The other was a pistol, and I also Imd a shotirim. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you have (he Mintpun dullin' the lime you were in the 
tent colony? 

Mr. Sanders. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all: thunk yon. Mr. Sunders. 

I'red Sommers. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. FRED SOMMERS. 

Chairman Wu.sit. Wlmt is your naiiir, please? 

Mr, Summers. Sommers. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your lir-t name? 

Mr. Sommers. Fred. 

Chairman Walsh. Where do you live? 

Mr. Sommers. Morley, Colo. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your ape? 

Mr. Sommers. Thirty-seven. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Are you married or staple? 

Mr. Sommers. Sinple. 

Chairman Walsh. You are a native of wlmt roundy? 

Mr. Sommers. Germany. 

Chairman Walsh. How loop lane you lived in (lit- near,try? 

Mr. Sommers. Since 1904. 

Chairman Wai.su. liy whom are you employed at the present tune? 

Mr. Sommers. The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 

Chairman Walsh. How lonp have you hum iiyoilcinp for them? 

Mr. Sommers. Since 1909, 

Chairman Walsh. Did you work In any oilier rump' in I In- eomdry? 

Mr. Sommers. I worked in I’ennsylvtirnn 
Chairman Walsh. Whereabouts in Pennsylvania? 

Mr. Summers. In Luzerne County. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you a member of the I'ttifed Mine Workers of 
America there? 

Mr. Sommers. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. You were there from 19tM lo Ituki were you? 

Mr. Sommers. Alonp about that. 

Chairman Walsh. What was the first mine you worked in in Colorado? 

Mr. Sommers. The Midway. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you worked in any other mines under union condi¬ 
tions except those in Pennsylvania? 

Mr. Sommers. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you po out on strike when the strike was railed, Sep¬ 
tember 23, 1913? 

Mr. Sommers. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. You have been workinp in the mines all the lime? 

Mr. Sommers. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did anyone solicit you or suppest to you to po mil on a 
strike? 

Mr. Sommers. I was questioned about what I was tlilnklnp about doing. 
Chairman Walsh. Who asked you? 

Mr. Sommers. Some of the boys around Morley. 

Chairman Walsh. What mine were you workinp in at the time? 

Mr. Sommers, At Morley. 
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Chairman Walsh. How many im*n were working there along with you? 

Mr. Sommkks. I expect along about 100, or something like that. 

Chairman Wvi.su. How many went out on strike? 

Mr. Som MKits. The day the strike was called there was hardly any left. 
Chairman Walsh. How many went out finally? 

Mr. Sommkks. I couldn’t exactly tell. 

Chairman Waism. You say there wasn’t hardly any left; how many were 
there? Some of them went out? 

Mr. Somm nus. Oh, yes; along about—it was along about 20 or 21 men, I 
guess. 

Chairman W xi.su. Who was it asked you to go out? 

Mr. SommK its. Well, 1 was not exactly asked to go out; they questioned me 
vvhal I was thinking about the whole thing. 

Chairman Wxlnii. You were jus*t questioned as to what you thought about it? 
Mr. Som mK its. Yes. 

Chairman Wxi.su. Who questioned you? 

Mr. Sommkks. MeAve(». 

Chairman Wai.su. Who was McAvee? 

Mr. Summers. A miner working then*. 

Chairman Wxi.sir. Hid you know that he was a union man? 

Mr. Sommkks. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wxi.su. Hid you know that he was a union man before the strike? 
Mr. Sommkks. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wxisii. How long had he been there? 

Mr. Sommkks. He x\as raised down there; born down there. 

Chairman \Y visit. He was born and raised around there? 

Mr. Sommkks. Yes, sir. 

Chairman W visit. What did MeAxee say about going on a strike? 

Mr. Sommkks. Wo had a convention about going on a strike. I sees him 
after he come back and la* told me that he went on strike; told me lit* want to 
know what I was going to do about it. 

Chairman Wxi.sir. And what did you say? 

Mr. Sommkks. I told him I hadn't seen no reason to go out ; was doing all 
right. 

Chairman Wxlmi. Uhl anyone else speak to you about it? 

Mr. Sommkks. No, sir. 

Chairman Wxisn. Did anyone threaten you or intimidate you? 

Mr. Sommkks. No. sir. 

Chairman Wxisii. Threaten you with violence? 

Mr. Sommkks. No, sir. 

Chairman Wxisn. Sir? 

Mr. Sommkks. No, sir. 

Chairman Wxi.sii. How do real miners' wages m Colorado compare with 
those In Pennsylxania. where you worked? 

Mr. Sommkks. Well, they are better. 

Chairman Wxi.sii. You say better? Would you say how much more you 
earn here than in Pennsylvania? 

Mr. Sommkks. I got several statements. 

Chairman Walsh. How Is that? 

Mr. Sommkks. I got several statements in my pocket, if you wish. 

Chairman Walsh. I would like you to submit those, please. When did you 
make these statements, Mr. Sommers? 

(See Sommers exhibit.) 

Mr. Sommkks. Along about when the strike commenced—a little bit before 
and after, I think it is. There is a couple that ain't here. I could get that if 
you wanted it. 

Chairman Walsh. How is that? 

Mr. Sommkks. There is a couple of them, T think, I lost. 

Chairman Walsh. Of what you earned in Pennsylvania? 

Mr. Sommers. No, sir. 

Chaiarmnn Walsh. These are just statements of what you earned here? 

Mr. Sommers. In Colorado. 

Chairman Walsh. In Colorado? 

Mr. Sommers. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. These are the bills, or the statements, made by the com¬ 
pany, showing your account with them? 

Mr. Sommers. Yes, sir. 
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Chairman Walsh. For wages and deductions? 

Mr. Sommers. And pay. 

Chairman Walsh. And the pay? 

Mr. Sommkks. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, 1 see they run along this way: Drafts, $3. What 
does that mean? 

Mr. Sommkks. I think that is what they call a two weeks’ pay. I think they 
call that a draft. 

Chairman Walsh. What was the $3 deducted for? 

Mr. Sommkks. Oh, it is probably u man needs powder or some such things.^ 

Chairman Walsh. I see. Hut it sa>s drafts. $3; hospital, $5; smithing, 50 
rents; Iwmrd, $27; bath, 50 cents. They deduct that from your wages? What 
was tlie hospital fund here? Why should then* he $3 deducted? 1 don't under¬ 
stand that. 

Mr. Sommkks. That is probably a statement rendered. 1 made a little draw¬ 
ing on my pay. 

Chairman Walsh. You made a little drawing—got a little money in ad\anee? 

Mr. Sommkks. I got a little money at the time and Hint is probably what it 
is on that statement. 

Chairman Walsh. There is a hospital fee of .$5. Do ,\ou know what that 
was? 

Mr. Sommkks. No; that must be a mistake. 

Chairman Walsh. That must lx* an error, >ou think? 

Mr. Sommkks. Hut in the wrong place. 

Chairman Walsii. Would you allow these to be put in here? 

Mr. Sommkks. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. That must he a mistake of $5? 

Mr. Sommkks. Yes; that is a mistake. 

Chairman Walsh. How much did jou actually pay for hospital foe*? 

Mr. Sommkks. I believe 50 cents. 

Chairman Walsh. Is that what you usually pay? 

Mr. Sommkks. i believe it is a dollar; l never looked. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know whether it is a dollar or 50 cents a month? 

Mr. Sommkks. I never—I think it is a dollar a month. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you in favor of choekweiglmien for miners? 

Mr. Sommkks. Well, it seems like tin* superintendent is coining around sev¬ 
eral different times, and if they wanted a eiieekweighman they could have one. 

Chairman Walsh. No; but I am asking you, are jou in favor of having a 
clieckweiglunan? 

Mr. Sommkks. If the majority of the men, I would probably he along with 
them for a cheekweiglmmn. 

Chairman Walsh. If u majority of the men would want one, you would go 
with them? 

Mr. Sommkrs. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Why do you want a eiieekweighmanV 

Mr. Sommkks. It would suit evei\\body, 1 think. 

Chairman Walsh. That is, if there was a eiieekweighman everybody would 
lie satisfied that their coal was properly weighed? 

Mr. Sommkks. That everybody would have no kick coming that lie would 
not get the right thing. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you believe as a part of your experience that you got 
paid for all the coal that you mined? 

Mr. Sommkks. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Whether they had n eiieekweighman or not? 

Mr. Sommkks. Yes; been several times in the weighing office watching it 
and always think 1 get the rigid tiling. 

Chairman Walsh. Why do you not belong to the union? 

Mr. Sommkks. Well, I didn’t think that I had any reason in giving money, 
so I thought I didn’t like to pay dues every month. 

Chairman Walsh. You felt satisfied with the conditions that you were In 
and you didn’t want to pay the dues? 

Mr. Sommers. No; to help somebody else out. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you have any other reason? 

Mr. Sommers. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Just simply that you were satisfied with your conditions 
and you did not want to pay the dues? 

Mr. Sommer. I didn’t want to throw no money away. 
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f'hit 1 [-liiHii Wu.su, Are you a voter li! tlii.s country; ure you a naturalized 

citizen? 

Mr. Sosimkkm. No. 

nmirimm W.u.su. Did you ever vote liere? 

Air. Soiimkkk. No. 

(fhnlrman Wu.hh. Have you your first paper.*? 

Air. Sommkhh. No. 

riiiilriiinii W.USH. Do you intend to lieeome n citizen of the United States? 
Air. Kommkhs. [ do now. I Intended to go buck to (lermuny first, onlvT 
ilidll I go. 

('l)iiiriiuin Wai.hu. Where do you live ut the present time? 

Air. Sommkiis. At Alorley. 
fTuifrninii Wai.sii. That Is all. 

Coinndssioner Lt.wov. Do you believe wages and Imnrs and conditions of 
millers in Lolormlo could lime lieen as good as thev are if there never had 
boon any unions in the I'niled Stales? 

Air. SoilMKits. Yes, sir; i Indicte thev would 

Conin.lssloner Lknm.n Do you think II,e unions have not had anything t„ 
do willi bettering the* conditions of the iiiiuorsV 

Kotneilines MKR ' S ' Sll ‘ : ‘ ,lon ' i thl " k I think .. make it worse 

Commissioner Lkn\<>\. All Huht. 

Imthls 1 w"n !, ,r,,N 1 NK "" wiil --'," 11 "l‘»t 'his .YU cents „ month for 

mmi IS loi > Do they charge you ;»o cents n month for Imtli’ 

widm^guhu-'batrnmuser ** “ " 1 ‘ S ' ,l " mSe *""* «»" 

Donnulssioncr mta.Mii.t,. Every work„„iu has to j,„v cents » month? 

Air. Somkiis. It he winds to. lie don't have to If he don't want to go in 
the washhouse. He can go home or go wherever lie pleases 
Chairman W.u.su. Thai is all. 

TESTIMONY OP JUDGE BEN B. LINDSEY. 

(liairnian W usir. Please give us vour name 
■fudge Li Missy, Hen It. I.indsev 
Clmiriiinn Wainm, And your business? 

.fudge l.tMiKKv. Judge of the juvenile eourf, Denver. 

< ha I mill II Wai.sii. How long have you resided in Denver? 

■bulge I,iNi>KK\. Since lsso, t think, or 1SX1. 

to bring about a setth'tnent of the dim’ ul‘ry'in !l,eemd fields of”(v!ornh ) "' V elT ' ,n 

thSft^ymw bi.K!' 1 '^;^ l'tZ h^'V 

two days anil s„ir,.rl„g with some four now so if I I, a , S ‘ P f T, ! lh, ' ur 

you will understand It Is because of that dltikultv. I am here 'under*diVIeu’lt'v 
lids morning. 1 will try to make myself henrtl. dittaulty 

I did make some effort as n citizen of this St-ite ,.t„i ;» .. 

Konlfj'sr a *hm 1 many other citizens, some time in the montliTfTlav ?<?«?» 
so'rn tm^sihi;. ,W ! ' bUUt ni ’ ,,rt,UruH " n of this dilllcnUy and a settlement as 

’ city." wldelf m^S'y^re'mdS' TZ!% the 

.he strikers. In other instnnees by 

strikers, following those meetings there was conshlerable filing here f in 
Thnt P T'tWnb" l | U “'I - ' " f00,in! -' thl *t approached real Idtterness, if not hatred 
3 I t- . n r suro ^'eloped somewhat into class hatred You 

would feel it In the atmosphere, I might say. And growing out of these mlT 
nffy j'hd this agitation following the I.udlow disaster, a public meeting wna 
ea «! at the stnteliouse here for the 15th of May. I had notbingtodowifh The 
ZnH 11 ? * mt n ? etln 5 : know nothill K about it until It was brought to mv at- 
te ? f h i. a Ii " un ' b< ‘A of Punt lenten ami one or two women who had charge of it 
t «o ™J n ic t M * "ns'tlug was called under the auspices of the Women’s Pence 
tifnTcTt a 1 ren ‘ correctl.v. The meeting was held In the house chamber of 
as 1 ,v C n!l !t ' or 1,1 M,< * -“cnate chamber; at least one or the 

| n ® tti* ^ u^surt! a B n?eeting eat At e tl!aMTOet" 

arras Btarer * 
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Chairman Walsh. Just submit tbeiu. 

(See Lliwlsey Exhibit No, 1.) 

Judge Lindsky. And would like to read one sentence. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. 

Judge Lindsky (reading): 

“ In order that the Diets and arguments which have led us to this conclusion 
may be projierl.v presented to the President, we are resolved to appoint a com¬ 
mittee of representative citizens of this State and proceed to Washington and 
request an audience. And furthermore invite representatives of the miners to 
appoint a committee of women who have personal knowledge of the horrors of 
the recent civil war to accompany our committee to interview the President, in 
order that he might la* informed at first hand of the conditions against which 
this meeting protests.” 

These resolutions were passed. In substance they call on the people to urge 
that the Federal troops remain in Colorado; that a board of arbitration or com¬ 
mittee of arbitration or mediation bo appointed, or some sort of conciliation. 

A day or two afterwards Mr. William Chenery. editorial writer of the 
Kooky Mountain News, with, I think, Mr. Randolph Walker; Mr. Newell. I 
think, of the Denver Express, and one or two other gentlemen at the time 
came to me with these resolutions. One of them, I forget which one it was, 
but I think it was Mr. Chenery, said that tie had drawn or laid assisted in 
the drawing of these resolutions, and that no committee had been appointed 
ut this meeting: that they had certain reasons which they did not care to ex¬ 
press as to why they did not care to have the committee np|Kiinted that night, 
for they were not permit led to know who they could get to serve; that they 
wanted to get some one who could get a hearing at the Capital, some one who 
was fairly well known in the Nulion. And they wanted to create public senti¬ 
ment in favor of arbitration of this strike. And Mr. Chenery called my atten¬ 
tion to the News lulling advocated this in its columns as the best way out. I 
protested to those gentlemen that I did not care to undertake tills mission, 
that I was engaged that week in helping the Denver University in a campaign 
that I was very much interested in—while tin* head of the university and my¬ 
self have never agreed politically. I have always favored the good work of 
that university and helped it on all occasions that I could. And I had that 
work planned for the week. My wife was also ill, and about the latter part 
of June or July I expected to be away for my summer work, and it was a 
time when I did not want to go. I told them that I thought much more could 
lie done If they could get some of the women who had charge of tills pence 
league work to go on this committee. They said that they hud consulted with 
a number of them who were Influential and whom they thought might have 
some influence, hut most of them were unable to go. There were many diffi- 
cultles in the way and they fell that t was in a position to present the matter 
to the President, possibly, although they were not certain at all of seeing Mr. 
Rockefeller in New’ York. I discussed the matter with a large number of 
friends—quite a number—some of whom I supposed sympathized on both 
sides. I was urged by a great number of people—in the discussions of n day 
or two in the reluctance that I had expressed in my desire to got some others 
to go—that I could do whnt perhaps others could not do. What was needed 
was some publicity for both sides, especially the miners’ side, of this difficulty. 
And the bigger questions, not so much who fired the first shot, the militiu or ; 
the miners at Ludlow, but the big industrial, economic, and political questions 
involved, that had shaken our State more or less at different times in its 
industrial history. These things it was Insisted I was more or loss familiar 
with, and because they claimed that I was better known in the East than 
some others that I ought to go. I am merely stating their urgent reasons. 

Among the people who urged me to go was the son of the late Justice, Robert. 
W. Steel, a number of women here in the city, and finally after several days’ 
urging I want to say I never went into anything with more reluctance, on ac¬ 
count of personal difficulties at home and other matters that 1 had already 
undertaken. 

Up to this time I had taken no part In this strike controversy. But after It 
had been presented to me by these good people us a duty, as perhaps an oppor¬ 
tunity to acquaint the country with the difficulties out here, and possibly urge 
through the public sentiment, we might create with Mr. Rockefeller and his 
friends in the East to consent to arbitration, and I decided to go. 

There was but very little time in which to get ready. I had but very little 
time that I could give to the study of the case, but I had followed the test!- 
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mony in the newspapers. I bad read Mr. Costignn s brief in part, some of his 
notes—lie was one of the attorneys of the investigation—and I was assured I 
would be furnished with many affidavits taken at first hand by some of these 
ladles, 1 don't remember who; that I would be furnished with the testimony 
taken before tin' coroner's jury, and with the visits that I had made to the 
southern coal Helds in the years past, visits to their hospitals, the industrial 
work, and other lines of work timt I hud personally visited and my general 
knowledge of these things that might be of assistance In making some pres- 
dilation <>f On 1 matter. 

.So we left Heaver on the night of the 17th, I think it was, of May—Sunday 
evening the 17th. I carried with rile certain testimony that was sworn to, and 
also testiiaonv before the coroner’s jury. 

I would like briefly to refer to just a few lines in tills testimony, and then 
ask permission to tile it. 

Clialnimn W.w.str. Yes. IVe would like to have that Hied, as we do not want 
any matter read, but just give a brief description. 

(See I.liaise,’r I'ixhlhlf No. 1!.) 

Judge i.iMisKv. One or two things as to who set the tent colony on (ire. 

Chairman W.wsu. Commissioner Lennon asks that you state who accom¬ 
panied \on on that trip? 

Judge I.imisky. Oil, yes; I Intended to state that. I wish you would kindly 
ask me liaise questions. I am rather suffering from the fever, and I can not 
keep myself as consecutive as I would like. With us were Mrs. Lee Champion, 
one of the women who laid gone down Into the slrike district, who conseiileil 
to net as a member of tills commit tee. I was told that Mrs. Judge Robert 
Steel laid also consented to go. She afterwards expressed her regrets that she 
could not go bemuse of difficulties at home that kept iier—at least, engage¬ 
ments. These gentlemen asked them If lay wife would not nlso go and ac¬ 
company as; that Mrs. Champion would go; and when Mrs. Steel at the last 
nioiiieid, when 1 was Informed that she could not go—she came to the depot 
to see us off—why, I prevailed upon my wife to go. She was really not in 
any physical strength to go, but she Rid. So that the committee consisted of 
those iwo women and myself. We agreed—Mr. Chenery, of the News, Mr. 
Newell, Mr. Walker, Air. Cosligan, Mrs. Sleet, and several others I do not 
now remember— I have (lie notes somewhere—and perhaps we were a coiti- 
ndtleo Unit might under the circumstances, since no committee was appointed, 
fairly represent a large number of people In this city who responded to these 
resolutions and wdiose finding and sentiment was that something of that kind 
should lie done. 

<>n the same train, hut not in the same car at the time, was a committee of 
the miners representing the miners of Ludlow. One of these women was Mrs. 
Jolly. One was a Mrs, Thomas. Mrs. Pearl Jolly is her name. Mrs. Thomas—- 
I don't recall her initials—and her two children and Mrs. Petrucel, ttic woman 
wild had boon a victim, or supposed victim, of this so-called massacre, who 
had lost her children. 1 don’t recall that there were any other of the women 
among (he miners. Those were three that I recall. 

When we found that they were In the next car—T didn't know myself until 
I came to the train for certain that they were going to accompany us or we to 
accompany them. In fact, 1 remember sujlng that as they were alone, and it 
seemed to me that they were on the train, that we invite them during the 
evening, under an arrangement with the Pullman conductor, to come back in 
the same car; that these women seemed to have no mnn with them, no one 
to look after them, and they laid these children along. And Mrs. Champion 
and my wife, after consultation with some of them, thought It would be better 
that we go together, ns long as we were going to be on the same train two 
nights and a day. 

AH day the next (lay on the train, or practically all of It, I busied myself 
in going over this testimony. I had some 10 affidavits and perhaps more! but 
16 I remember counting and making a note of. These 16 affidavits, with the 
brief of tiio attorneys, and Mr. Brewster's and Mr. Costlgan’s; some newspaper 
flies; statements from, I think, Rev. William McDonald and Rev. Mr. Cook, 
and a statement from Mrs. Lee Champion and others. It occupied the greater 
part of my attention during the day. I made copious notes on these statements 
auil marked some of the evidence and just a few lines from a few of these 
affidavits, as I filed them. I would like to rend from the affidavit of Marla 
Chaves, In which she says along the line of the Ludlow disaster: "And we 
stayed In the cellar all day until the soldiers took us out, about 3 or 4 o'clock 
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in the afternoon. They would come Inside of the tents and take the best things 
and then set fire to the tents. I don’t know how they set the fire, but I know 
that they set the tents on fire. I lost all my personal effects In this fire. 1 had 
$250 In the sewing machine that my husband's people had sent, and I lost all 
of that.” This was signed and sworn to by Maria Chaves. 

Mrs. Jolly personally knew a great many of these ]>eople, and I consulted 
with them from time to time as to the reliability of these people. 

Affidavit of Mrs. AlcHrita Pedregon. She swears, among other things: 
“I seen a militiaman come over there and look inside the tent and strike a 
match and set fire to the tent. I stayed in the tent until it was all buriUHl up. 
There were 11 children and 2 women suffocated with the smoke where I was. 
I lost two children in this cave when the tent burned. I don’t know when' my 
husband was at this time. I looked up out of the hole and saw the sol din' set 
fire to the tent with a match. I lost everything I had in this fire." This last 
with reference to the Ludlow disaster, as some object to calling it, I believe, 
massacre. 

This is the affidavit of Mrs. Ed Tonner—Just a few lines from this: “Mr. 
Snyder came along and he said, ‘ My oldest son Frank has half of his head 
blown off,’ and he said, ‘ If your children won’t lay down slap them ’ ”— 

Slap them. 1 think if should he, If I may correct It— 

“‘slap them and make them lay down rather than have them killed,’ he said, 
and lie held out his two arms like that |indicating!, and they were full of 
blood, and it seemed that after he left Ills tent that the machine guns turned 
loose all the more. My tent was so full of holes like it was like lace, pretty 
near. It could have been about 4 when little Frank got his head hurt, and 
a little while after this they tried to set the tents on fire. I kept bobbing my 
head up and down, and Mr. Filer said, 4 For Cod’s sake, keep your head down, 
or you will got it blown off/ About G o'clock they turned around and tore the 
tent between I he two tents, and they set the broom on fire with coal oil, and 
they sot the font on tire, with me right, underneath with my five little children; 
then (iusta Uetlich, she helped me out with the children, grabbed them up, 
and then we run to a Mexican lady’s tent farther down, and then Louie the 
Creek helped me; he helped me down into a hole and threw water in my face, 
as I was fainting, with till the children.” 

Next, nil affidavit from Mrs. .Tames Fyler. Among other things, she says: 
“And when lie got to the tent colony Mrs. Dominsky and I were standing 
there—we were the only two that were right out in the crowd—and I walked 
over to my husband—he was looking for a pair of field glasses—and I asked 
him if he had saw my hoy, and he told me ‘No; he had not,’ so then they Just 
shot off one of the bombs and one of the machine guns on the IX & K. C. tracks; 
those were the first shots that were fired, and Louis waved his handkerchief 
at us and said, ‘Cood-bv. I will never see you any more.’ So then we made 
our escape to the pump station.” 

This is an affidavit of Ometomioa Covadle, an Italian woman, apparently, 
who, among other things, says: “And the soldiers came up and Irk'd to shoot 
inside where we were, and then came out of the‘pump, when they tried to 
shoot with the machine guns, and went into tin* arroyo. There was two dead 
men, and they jumped right on top of them. Couple of soldiers came out of 
the arroyo. and was going to kill'both of us, and little hoy raised up his hand 
and said, ‘ Don’t shoot, for my mother’s sake.’ ” 

The next is an affidavit from Mrs. Ed Tonner. evidently ft second affidavit. 
It seems this was a supplemental affidavit: “When Mr. Linderfelt came into 
camp with ids auto load of ammunition 1 heard Mrs. Costa crying, and she 
began praying Santa Maria, and begging him not to kill her and her little ebb 
dren, and he replied to her, ‘ There is no use of you crying and carrying on, as 
we have orders to do this, and we are going to do it; no mercy on any of 
yous.’ ” 

Next is an affidavit of Mrs. Clorida Padilla: “ I came out of the tent for a 
minute to get something for the children to eat, and while I was out there they 
began shooting again, and a bullet came close to me, and then I went hack 
into the hole. At sometime late in the afternoon they started to burn the tents. 
When the tents were first fired they did not burn my tent; later in the evening 
the soldiers came back to fire the rest of the tents and they heard my children 
crying, and they said there is a family in there, and they helped me out and 
took me and the children to the depot; while at the depot three Mexican guards 
got mad at the women and said that they ought to be burned in the tents.” 
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Here Ik an affidavit furnished me among others, signed by George R. Church¬ 
ill. lie is siieakiug of lids commission headed by Muj. Boughton. I do not 
care to read It at length, it is quite lengthy and rather prolix: “On Thursday 
they asked us a few questions. They asked us if we kuew anything about 
the lighting”— # 

This Is the commission composed of Maj. Boughton and Van Oise— 

“ uhout who started it. We told them we did not know anything about it.” 

A/fidavil of Mrs. Marian Derr—this is not an affidavit, it is simply signed: 
“About 0 o'clock .Monday morning, the 2011), I was washing my hair when my 
husband came in and said to me ‘Gome here quick to me, come here quick, I 
want to show you something.’ He |>ointed up the C. & S. E. track to the left 
side of tin* steel bridge. I looked and saw two machine guns and saw men 
living hreatsuorks, and men all along the track with rllles. Two men on horse¬ 
back ciimc* galloping down from the direction of the steel bridge in a very 
great hurry. They pusswl me and met a number of other men, I presumed, to 
get orders, then all turned and started hack in I ho direction of the steel bridge. 
As they passed us one of them, a Mexican, shouted ‘Good, we’re off.’ I ran 
across to warn my ncighlwrs. I noticed several men on the ball ground. I 
had not noticed any excitement at the tent colony. 1 came right hack home. 
Then the bombs went off, and the machine guns and rllles began. We immedi¬ 
ate!} went to the cellar. We occasionally put our heads up out of the cellar¬ 
way and watched. 

“ Shortly after the Wmbs went off we could see men with rilles, with mining 
caps on, us though they hud come out of the mines, come across between the 
ears, from the direction of the military camp. During the day my husband 
and I stuck our heads up out of the cellar, and a fellow in uniform cursed my 
husband terribly. He implied a gun at my husband and asked him if he was 

u son of a 1)-and a red neck, and said if lie was he would kill him. I 

pushed my husband hack into the cellar and told the man we were not 
strikers but railroad people. lie said, ‘What in hell are you hiding for?’ I 
told him we had to, on account of the shooting.” 

Here is the affidavit of Mrs. Maggie DominKke. that was furnished me. 
speaking of the Ludlow trouble: “Tiku* then asked "— 

Speaking of the soldiers—• 

“If Maj. liamrock was up at the military camp. The soldier said ‘ Yes.”’ 

It seems that the soldier had arrested some man - 

“Tikes L>U1 the soldier he would like to sjieak to Maj. liamrock. Then 
they went away, the spokesman saying m a mean manner, ‘All right, we’ll lie 
hack again.’ We weui back (o Mis. Jolly's house to get the pictures "I was 
looking at when I went home, put them in an emelofie, ami have them all 
ready to send, when some one called, ‘Look out for trouble, the militia is 
coming.’ My children had just got out of bed, and were not all dressed. I rail 
out to see if the militia was coming. When I got out I met Mrs. Thomas who 
said. 4 Wo had better take our children and go to the pump station, for l 
think there is going to he trouble.’ I did not think myself that there would he, 
but I told her to take my children and if anything did happen they would be 
then*. I then went o\er to where my husband was in front of the tent colony, 
when I saw Tikas running toward the colony waiving a white handkerchief, 
and when he was near the tent colony one bomb was tired.” 

Those as showing who fired the first .shot, if they were reliable at all, and 1 
am sure they were. 

New, I would like the privilege of reading this paragraph from the affidavit 
and testimony of William Snyder, the father of this little hoy, because when I 
was in the East, while l made no such statements as the newspapers attributed 
to me, I took particular pains to call upon the Associated Press and tell them 
I did not, I have been misquoted and maligned about it. My contention was 
that the affidavit in regard to the militia as alleged In this testimony was just 
about as bad as the rather mixed-up and confused detail that was published. 

Snyder says: “I myself, not being armed, stayed on the tent-colony ground 
to protect my family to the best of my ability. About 4.80 p. m. the thugs 
or militia right flanked our colony and shot through my tent and killed 
our boy. showing clearly that they did not stop to see whether there were 
any women or children on the colony ground or not. Just previous to the 
time the boy was shot he got out of the hole or cave, where my children were, to 
get his sister a drink of water; and as the firing bad slackened the children 
had left the hole, being out of the hole from five to eight minutes, and stepped 
into the bedroom of iny tent The boy Frank was sitting in the chair with 
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his sister on the floor between his knees, anil he was in the act of stooping to 
kiss or caress his sister, when the bullet struck him above the temple on the 
right side and blew his brains out. 

“I was standing near the front door of my tent and I heard the impact of 
the bullet striking the boy’s head ami the crack of the bullet as it exploded 
inside of his head. The boy was killed by an explosive bullet I went to the 
boy to render what assistance I could, ami while falling caught him In my 
arms, and in the act of letting him down to the floor two more bullets passed 
over me in the tent. Then 1 went to the hole where my family and children 
were, and seeing the boy in his death straggle went to hint again ; was in the 
act of washing Ins face when another biTlIet went over me. The flrlng became 
so heavy that I went to my family and stuyed in the cave with them until 
they burned the tents. They fired this tout of mine by stauding by the south¬ 
east corner with a piece of puper on Are in their hands, and as the Lent was 
blazing they came in the tent. This I observed by looking out of the hole 
where we were located. As the tent was in flames, they o|K»ned the door and 
came in, and then my wife pleaded to save her children, telling them they had 
already killed one. and. for God's sake, to save the others. Whereupon this 
officer assisted Airs. Sn.vder from the hole, and the other children. 

By this time there were live or six of the militia or thugs In tin* tenl und 
wanted to kill me. And 1 asked them to let me get my dead boy to the depot, 
and to which this officer consented, after cursing me, putting a gun to my head 
and threatened to kill me; and on leaving the tent with the corpse I laid him 
down outside the door and put ou my coat, and 1 requested: of some one to help 
me carry this boy to the depot, when 1 was told that 1 was big enough to 
carry him myself, and which l did. over my shoulder, and my 34-year-old daugh¬ 
ter in my arms; when George Titsvvorth, sr., who, to the best of my knowledge, 
set tire to the tent, throwed a gun on me and said, ‘You God damn dirty sou 
of a bitch, 1 ought to kill you rigid here; you have fired as many shols as any¬ 
body,’ and lie touched mj head, or nearly so, with his revolver and said, * I will 
kill you.’ My wife pleaded in behalf of her dead boy to let us get him to 
Trinidad, and this officer escorted us to the depot; but on passing Snodgrass 
store, at Ludlow, Lindertelt throw.-d his flashlight in my face and wanted to 
know what * God damn red-neck S. B.’ they had here; when Mrs. Snyder says 
to Linderfelt, ‘Please don’t shoot him, they have killed one of my children 
already,’ when Linderfelt says, * It is a damned pity that all of you damned 
red-necked bitches were not killed.’ ” 

Chairman Walsh. Are those affidavits- 

Judge Lindsey. Most of the originals were in Washington and given to a 
stenographer to be copied, and some of them were returned to Mrs. Lee 
Champion. 

Chairman Walsii. I was going to say I am afraid vve will.not have time to 
read them all, as vve want to finish b.v to-morrow noon. Will you Just give a de¬ 
scription of them—for instance; ‘'Affidavit of John Smith, covering so and so”? 

Judge Lindsey. I will not read them further. I want to say that the testi¬ 
mony given before the coroner’s Jurj was given Imre of Mr. Hall, that lie 
heard- 

Chairman Walsh. Is that the coroner's jury at Ludlow? 

Judge Lindsey. Yes. If you have the testimony it Is linueeesnrj to read It. 

Chairman Walsii. Yes; vve have the testimony. 

Judge Lindsey. I do not care to say anything further than I read the testi¬ 
mony of Mr. Hall, in which he swears he heard the militia giving orders to 
blow’ up the tent colony—set fire to it. Mr. McDonald, the stenographer, that 
lie heard a member of the militia order the tent colony should be burned. 
Mr. Snyder testified to.the killing of the boy. Riley said that he saw- the 
militia fire the tents. t 

Further, I hove a letter from Mr. Hendrick saying that is a correct copy of 
the testimony; affidavit of Mary Petrucel, a woman whose children were burned 
up; affidavit of Air. Hardman, the railroad man, who said the militiamen told 
him they were going to burn up the tent colony. 

When we got to Chicago we were received at the depot by a committee from 
the Hull House. Miss Jane Addams hud wired me that a delegation of women 
would receive the ladles and expected the party to go to the Hull House, and 
all others, of course; but especially the ladies. That she would have some 
of her friends there to hear the story of Mrs. Jolly and Airs. Thomas. My wife 
became 111 on the train and I had to go with her to the hospital. I do not recall 
talking to any newspaper man until later in the day, and I was somewhat sur- 
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nr!s«i to timl myself, In an early afternoon edition, sayin/t some things which 
] diil iwi siiy, wMdi wns our coiimiu/i experience in these mutters. Some things 
were so i*iinfusing, no iloulit—honestly confusing. 

Thcv hull a mooling at Hull House. I got there late. These ladles told their 
stoi v.' They also had a meeting at the .School of Philanthropy that is conducted 
|,y Prof. (Irahani Taylor, of The Chicago Commons, and other people of that 
type. These Indies there told their story. 1 made a brief address, called atten¬ 
tion to the fact that the coal companies and other lurge corporations In Colo¬ 
rado had been notoriously lawless in their methods in tills State, politically and 
industrially; and, In my judgment, that accounted for a good deal of the law¬ 
lessness—and there was lawlessness on both sides, of course. 

We were supposed to get into Washington early Wednesday morning; we did 
not arrive until Wednesday afternoon, on account of sickness of one of our 
pnrlv. I had a very cordial letter from Mr. Tumulty to come to the White 
House, that the President would he very glad to see us. Mr. Tumulty, because 
of the delay, wrote me that the President hail intended to give us the better 
part of the forenoon on Wednesday. We were to arrive in the morning, and lie 
had set it aside for our eomemenee, to present tltis evidence and any statement 
we eared to make, also a proposition of soltlument, which was the Important 
thing, lie said owing In Hie fuel we were unulile to arrive oil time Hie Presi¬ 
dent could hot ghe ns as much time Hie next day ns lie laid arranged for on 
Wednesday, hut lie would give us such time as lie could, and to he at tiie White 
House at if! o'clock Thursday morning. That, I think, was May 11) or May 20. 
ltefore I went lo see Hie President l discussed this matter with u number of 


Congressmen. One or two of these Congressmen told me that Mr. Rockefeller 
iiad treated (lie President of the United States with contempt, that he had 
ignored him, Hint he hail refused lo listen to anything— that they thought he 
ought lo listen to the pence proposal of the President that had been attempted 
In the November before, and they were rather indignant about the mutter. 
They simply made Unit as their own .statement of the matter. 

1 was advised to see Secretary lame and argue with Commissioner Lane—or 
Secretary lame-the right of the President to appoint an arbitration committee 
mill the right of the President to compel both sides to consent to that committee 
investigating the matter and planning some mediation or settlement. 

I went lo Hie oliice of the Secretary of the Interior by engagement- anil 
iimiiigeiiieiit with a Congressman, about Half past 9, I think it was, the next 
morning—Thursday morning I think that was. And Mr. lame first said that lie 
would give me lo minutes; Hint he was. very busy. When wo got Into the con¬ 
versation lie gave me more than an hour. He was very much interested. Mr. 
Malone, who was formerl.v secretary to tiov. Slmfrotli, happened to he in Wash¬ 
ington, anil was one of the ablest constitutional lawyers in the State, and when 
I went to see the Secretary I brought Mr. Malone along. For the better part of 
mi hour we argued with Secretary Lane the constitutional aspects of the situ¬ 
ation, the legal rigid of the President to appoint an arbitration committee, the 
rigid of the (inurnment to force the contending parties to consent to have it 
arbitrated. 1 understood that Secretary Lane would present tills matter to a 
Cabinet meeting. 1 do not wish to say that Mr. Lane told me that. I have a 
copy of the newspaper here in wliiili ii is stated that there was a Cabinet meet¬ 
ing lield Inter, after we had seen Mr. Lane, and he had presented the argument 
to the President tlint we hud made. 

1 then returned to the hotel after the conference and argument with Mr. Lane 
and going into die ciuistituiionat question, Hie right of the President, about 
which they seemed to have some doubt. At 11.30 we went to the White House. 
The entire committee delegation—went along. The committee—that impro- 
visiHl committee, you might say—that grew out of the circumstance that I have 
mentioned is the only committee that ever did anything or went anywhere in 
response to a resolution mentioned, and the committee from the miners, wtth 
these minors’ wives, Mrs. Thomas's little children. The President very cor¬ 
dially received us, and while tie said that 15 minutes was about all the time he 
could give lie extended the time very generously. I do not know just how long 
we were there, but we were there for some time. He showed the greatest in¬ 
terest in the matter. 


I do not cure to go into the conversation I had with the President of the 
United States, but to say briefly that I told itim that of course there were rights 
on both sides and that we deplored violence and deplored lawlessness, but we 
believed that he was the man who had it in his power at this time to bring 
about peace in our rather distracted State, that there was a great deal of bitter- 
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ness between nil kinds of people that ought not to be, nnd that In our judgment 
it was the sentiment of many people in this State—and we believed the majority 
of the people, and that waff our belief—that this should be arbitrated, that 
he should appoint a board of arbitration, and that if the two contending parties 
did not consent to it that he should use whatever means he had under the law 
and the Constitution to compel them to consent. He doubted whether lie had 
any such power, and he asked me to argue ft before him. And I argued it, and 
in doing so I gave him as the reasons—1 will state them as briefly as I can—that 
the governor of this State had confessed, In calling in the Federal troops, that 
the sovereignty of the State of Colorado had broken down, a government that 
was guaranteed us by the Constitution of the United States, a republican form 
of government, had ceased to exist. And that while there was no direct jHiwer 
In the Constitution to authorize a President to take measures that would force 
parties to agree to arbitration of a difficulty like tills, that in my Judgment there 
were necessarily implied powers. I referred to that fact nnd to some things 
President Lincoln had said as Ills attitude on that. I got this statement of 
President Lincoln's afterwards, and I would like just to read it here, because it 
is the substance of what I argued to President Wilson. President Lincoln, in a 
letter to Mr. Curtis, in his The Republican Party (Vol. I. p. 4(K!) : 

“I did understand, however, that my oath to preserve the Constitution to 
the best of my ability imposed on me the duty of preserving by every Indls- 
l»ensable means that Government— that Nation—of which that Constitution 
was the organic law. Was it possible to lose the Nation nnd yet preserve the 
Constitution? By general law’, life and limb must be protected; yet often a 
limb must be amputated to save a life, but a life Is never wisely given to save 
a limb. I felt that measures otherwise unconstitutional might become lawful 
by becoming Indispensable to the preservation of the Constitution through the 
preservation of the Nation. Right or wrong, I assume this ground, and now 
avow’ it.” 

I told the President that in order to preserve our larger constitutional rights 
out here, In order to bring about peace and good order in lids Stale, that it 
did seem to me that for the reasons mentioned, and possibly some others I do 
not recall now\ that he would, if the necessity arose, ns President Lincoln 
pointed out here, be justified in compelling the coal operators to consent to this 
arbitration. 

The President was very much interested in this presentation, and said so. 
He said that one difficulty wa* that the* States themselves, according to the 
decision of the Supreme Court of the United States, seemed to be the judges of 
what was a republican form of government. 1 argued that by the confession 
of the governor of this State, that the legislature had been in session—hut even 
if he did not have the confession from the governor, he had it from the legisla¬ 
ture, with nil the authority of the State, the representatives of the people of 
the State—they had been unable to preserve law and order in this State, and 
therefore had called on him ns the President. Now’, he, as President, could 
take such measures as he saw fit nnd as seemed to him indispensable and neces¬ 
sary to preserve ponce and order and the bigger rights of the people under the 
Constitution. He said lie would consider that. He said that some foreign min¬ 
ister^—I think, of the Italian and Austrian Governments—had protested to 
him that their citizens were not safe in the State of Colorado, and that appar¬ 
ently, from this eonfesskn of the governor and this act of the legislature, 
that, in my judgment, amounted to a confession that the sovereignty of the 
State was broken down and the rights of these foreign citizens could not be 
preserved. 

The President said that presented a nice question; that he was going to look 
into that -and these other matters, and they w’ould lie considered. Tie said: 
“Judge Lindsey, I think this is a very important question with reference to 
all the people, and I want you to know that myself and others connected with 
the administration have done and want to do all we can within our legal rights 
to bring about peace nnd order In Colorado.” I told him that I believed our 
lieople were thoroughly convinced of that, and we appreciated his efforts. 

We had a big meeting at Rifles Armory that night in Washington City. This 
meeting was arranged for by Mrs. Med 111 McCormick, a relative by marriage, 
I understand, of Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr. I think—I thought the circum¬ 
stances were very interesting as indicating to me one interesting thing in this 
struggle that was, in a measure, a class struggle, to have a relative of the 
Rockefellers—one of their class—to meet these women in Washington, at the 
38810°—S. Doe. 415,04-1—vol 8-8 
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denot as ilr< McCormick did, and arrange for that meeting that they mlgltf 
have a hiring. It was, to my mind, a significant Incident that ought to and 
deserves to go into tlie records of this commission. Mrs. McCormick and the 
atiier ladies are representative women of the suffrage organization m Wash- 
„ 11 ,| ihi'Y gave them every opportunity to prevent their side of it. 
u !i,( meeting at the lodes Armory there were eight or nine Congressmen 

. . .. /huitrrnQotmii) IWpDnnftlrf. Congressman 


corili.il letter from the (“resident's wife—I refer to it with considerable feeling 
Ml i Ills time—expressing regrets, because, as I have understood since, of tlie 
illness tiiat proved to lie final—at least, expressing regrets through her secretary 
Hint she could not allend the meeting. I understand the ladies had invited 
her It "IIS ail interesting meeting, in that there were not only present very 
wealthy people, ... consuls, Republicans, Democrats, Progres¬ 

sives. Socialists, and anarehlsts, I was told. And It was certainly a most 
Interesting meeting. Tlie Honrs were crowded to Hie limits. It was difficult, as 
1 rerun, to get in to Hie platform. The air was electrified and vibrated with 
feeling from both sides. Old-timer.-, told us that not since tlie days of the Civil 
War liiul there been in I lie history of Washington City anything that seemed to 
take such hold upon Iho people and to Interest them. Everybody said tlmt if 
It did nothing e|;e except to gel them lo thinking deeper about these questions, 
beyond the mere detail, they had not seen anything like this, and in fighting 
like this In an industrial struggle, there would be a good deal of good come out 
of it. Th«*i e were murrain lations showered upon 11 ipso women from oil sides. 
Mrs. Champion, ropro-onlirig tin* Women’s Pence l.caguc, I think she said I 
don’t know- 

.Mrs. Chvmimon. Tin* Women’s Relief Association. 

Judge I.indsm. I boa pardon. Mrs. Champion is here, and she says il H 
the Women’s Relief A-social ion. I am glad to ho corrected—the Women’s 
Relief Association. Mrs, Champion, representing the Women’s* Relief Asso¬ 
ciation, made a statement that was received with a great deal of appreciation 
and applause. The women told their stories, Congressmen made addresses. 
Congressman Evans, who was on the committee, talked at some length and 
told of outrages and lawlessnesses committed by the coal companies. Somebody 
else. I think, told the other side. Mr. Course .!. Kindel raised a commotion 
In the audience by set I ins up and making a fuss. At times we had difficulty 
In maintaining order, hut on the whole i( was a good meet ins. Many prominent 
people sat on the front row, and the feel ins, I must say, was quite a good 
feeling, a kindl\ feeling that this was a great and terrific struggle. Then* 
were no douht faults on both sides, hut It was one of the great social problems 
that had to he solved, and that was the general situation. 

I came hack to tin* hotel and I sent a telegram to Mr. John P. Rockefeller, 
Jr. Before l sent that telegram to him I had written a letter to Mr. Fosdiek, 
who, 1 understood, was one of tlie secretaries in charge of the white-slave 
traffic work that he has done so much good in trying to destroy. I wrote this 
letter to Mr. Fosdiek particularly because I knew Mr. Fosdiek. I have lectured 
with him at the Cit> College in New' York. He was a Princeton graduate and 
a friend of President Wilson’s, so I am told, a very warm friend of Mr. 
Rockefeller, and a friend of mine. I would just like to read a sentence or two 
from that letter to Mr. Fosdiek, if T may. 

“ Personal.] 

“ May 16, 1914. 

•* My Dear Mr. Fomuck : T have been asked by a number of citizens to be one 
of a committee to go to Washington City to see President Wilson in connection 
with the unfortunate strike troubles In this State. I have taken no part In 
the controversies going on, but if I could he of any possible service In bringing 
peace out of what Is certainly the most dangerous and chaotic situation we 
ever faced In this State I would of course count It a public service. If I 
should come, my idea would be that the only possible way to avoid further 
bloodshed, expense, distraction, and difficulty In this State would be for the 
President to appoint an arbitration committee fairly representative of both 
sides, or at least so fair that neither side could afford to refuse to submit the 
situation to them. 

“ i nni one of those who have grave doubts as to whether Mr. Rockefeller, jr., 
reallv appreciates the situation. While I can understand how he may be misled 
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and how his education and training may make him very sincere in what others 
as sincerely regard as a mistaken attitude, it does seem to me thut if some one 
in whom he would place stum* trust and confidence could present a somewhat 
different aspect of the present situation thau that which seems to possess him— 
from some of the public statements that have come from him and Ids advisers— 
I think It would do much to bring about a settlement of the present difficulties. 
The matter has ceased to be a mere question ol' a strike, and its success or 
fuilure is of small consequence compared to some bigger Issues that have 
arisen and for which Mr. Rockefeller should have some consideration. Whether 
rightly or not, the feeling of the people in this State is quite general that Mr. 
Rockefeller has it in Ids power to bring about i>ouce for us or to continue the 
present clm<»s. 

“ I mn one of those who have appreciated his work against the white-slave 
traffic and Ids interest in some of our social problems. New, I was wondering 
if I accept the mpiest that has been made by a great many to go to see the 
President, If I could come over to New York and have a personal conference 
with Mr. Rockefeller, jr. I think I can say that it would be of such a charac¬ 
ter as In no way to embarrass him, and 1 would be glad, of course, to have 
you or anyone else whom he would wish present, although it would be ft 
pleasure to have an intimate sort of talk with him regarding some of our 
problems, especially as bearing on the situation out hero. 

“ With kindest regards, 1 am.” 

C’hairmuh Wai.hu. I wish you would pleti.se describe ihc correspondence and 
offer It into the record. 

Judge Lindsey. Well, I didn't know if Mr. FoMlick had received that letter — 
I learned afterward he was awaj from New York. 

Chairman Wai.sji. Please describe it without reading it into the record and 
then hand it to be put in the record. 

Judge Lindsky. I will do that. I would like to read the telegram scut Mr. 
Rockefeller. 

Chairman Walsh. Have}ou the telegram? JiM submit it after describing it. 

Judge Lindsey. 1 will. | Heading: I “I am having a conference with the 
President to-day over Colorado strike situation. Could I see you for a personal 
Interview and chut over situation Sunda.v or Mftndav at time and place to suit 
>our convenienceV I earnestly hope ,vou can grant this request. Answer Shore- 
hum Hotel soon as possible.” 

I received a telegram from Mr. Rockefeller of two or throe lines, In which 
lie said it would he Impossible for him to arrange an.v inlerview. 

I arrived in New York—well, before i went to New York I wrote to Mr. 
Rockefeller a letter in answer to that telegram. I will tile the letter. 1 want 
to say that he refused to see us at ail. And I wrote a pretty strong letter, so 
strong that I afterwards changed it, toned ii down some. I shall give you 
a copy of that letter l wrote. I will put in such copies of m.v correspondence, 
and Rockefeller will have others, if >ou want to get at them, i went out of 
the hotel and mailed it about three minutes before T got to the train. That was 
Friday evening, the 22tl of May. I mailed tin* letter Friday afternoon. I got 
into New York Friday night. 

The next morning, Saturday, 2!kl, a reporter from one of the newspapers 
came around, told me a number of reporters all were trying to create public 
sentiment to get Rockefeller to s**o us. and they thought, he ought to he forced 
to see us, some of them said. I told them he had absolutely refused to see us, 
but that I had agreed to come to New York to address a meeting to be held 
there under the auspices of one of the labor organizations, and one other society, 
but not as reported in the newspapers, either socialistic-ally or anarchist Rally. 
Then a reporter from the New York Tribune told me he had been to Rocke¬ 
feller’s office that Saturday morning and he tfflkcd with Mr. lleydt—I wouldn’t 
lie positive whether from the Tribune, but I think it was—and Mr. Rockefeller 
had not been at his office that morning. Saturday morning—he was still out at 
his country estate, and he would not l>e in on Saturday. He said he thought 
Mr. Heydt might make an engagement if I would call him up. I called up Mr. 
Heydt, Mr. John J., jr.’s secretary, about 1 o’clock—just 1 o'clock on Saturday. 
Mr. Heydt said that Mr. Rockefeller could not set* me, which confirmed the 
report 1 had in Washington on Friday, a report from various sources, that 
he would not see anybody unless they represented his own people. I talked 
to Mr. Heydt for 20 minutes over the telephone. A tueml>er of the Progressive 
Party headquarters happened to he In the room at the time. I went over a 
great many of the questions there, why I thought Mr. Rockefeller ought to con,- 
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sept to arbitrate; I believed It to he to his own Interest to help to nllay some of 
the feeling against him; from that standpoint, if from no other, I thought he 
might to consent to do that. He said once or twice during the conversation 
that. Mr. Rockefeller had sent me a letter early that morning, that I should 
have received it that noon. I said, “Mr. Heydt. I have received no letter, and 
it is now 1 o’clock.’* He said, “That Is strange; It was mailed early this 
morning; you should have had it by noon.” I said, “I have not received it.” 
At 3.30 in the afternoon, according to the envelope in which the letter came, 
It arrived at the Imperial Hotel from 26 Broadway. I may state its contents 
were very startling to me. I have it here, and I would like to tile it. 

Here Is the letter, 26 Broadway. I wish particularly to have the stenog¬ 
rapher note that this letter is mailed from 26 Broadway, Hudson Terminal 
Station, May 23. 1 p. in., 1014, New York City, and there is a certain reason 
why I want that noted; and please note on the buck the stamp as received at 
Hie Imperial Hole! by the clock at 3.30. 

(The letter and I ho envelope inclosing the same, stamped and postmarked 
as described by witness, were hero submitted. The letter is as follows:) 

26 Bianmvw, 

AV/r York, May 23, //1/J. 

Hon. Bkn 15. I,im>sky, 

Hotel Imperial, Acte York City. 

Dk\h Sir : Your letter of May 22 to Mr. John I>. Rockefeller, jr., is received. 
The telegram received at this ofliee from you on May 21 was directed to Mr. 
Rockefeller, sr., and answered by ids secretary. Mr. John 1). Rockefeller, jr., 
has received no telegram from you. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr., desires me to say that your letter of May 22 is of such a 
character as to make any conference with .von Impossible. 

Very truly, 

ClfAKJKS 0. 11KYDT. 


I Immediately wrote Mr. Rockefeller a letter, in which I told him that I was 
astounded to have him say thal my telegram had been addressed to Ids father 
and that the refusal had come from ids father; hut I denied that in view of 
Home of the things that 1 had expressed in my letter that it made an interview 
impossible. 

1 knew that according to what the newspapers told me—the newspapers said 
Mr. Rockefeller had not boon in Ids olllce at all Saturday morning. I knew I 
mailed my letter from Washington City at 13 minutes of 4 o'clock. The Con¬ 
gressional Limited left at 4. I put it in the mail box, and it could not have ar¬ 
rived in Mr. Rockefeller's office before Saturday morning; and I want to say 
here and now I do not believe Air. Rockefeller ever saw that letter. I believe 
it was a trick of 26 Broadway, for the following reason: I showed it to one or 
two of the newspaper men and they laughed, and they said, “We have been 
flown tiiere at 26 Broadway to-day ami in and out, and Heydt told us that 
Rockefeller with not in town, and he was not.” Of course I don't know whether 
he was or not. They said, “We have been poundjng the young man pretty 
laird and have created a lot of public sentiment here and he ought to know of 
it, and he Is using this as a dodge for not swing you.” 

I don’t profess to the commission that I know that was the fact, but I wrote 
him another letter dated May 23, 1014, in which I called his attention to the 
fact that the telegram had been sent to John I>. Rockefeller, jr., and not “sr.,” 
as it was well known he was attending to this matter and not his father, and 
that if he wanted to see anyone who had any information about this, why, he 
could send for us or could see the women, at least, and that there was nothing 
lu my letter, under the circumstances, that would deter him from seeing us, if 
he infendcd to see us. And I went on to say that unless he was willing to see 
us, I would take his letter as a subterfuge* 

After being told that was probably what happened, I thought I would find 
out So I called up the Western Union, at Washington, and told them what q»e 
difficulty was, and I said, I want to know just exactly to whom telegram of 
Friday—or Thursday night—was addressed and whom it was received by. They, 
wild they would look it up. They called me up and told me that it was sent to 
John l>. Rockefeller, jr.; that it was repeated to John D. Rockefeller, jr., to 
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avoid any mistake. I said. “ Will you confirm Hint li.v wire? " nnd they did 
confirm it by wire, the original of whirl) I will tile, or n copy (rending): 


“ Vour night letter 20th addressed John It. Rockefeller, Jr.; repented junior. 


Mailing copy. 


“ Western Cmon Tkijcukaimi Co., 

“ Mualiiiiylon City." 


I sent this report with n copy of the telegram to Mr. Rockefeller. I said: 

“ I wish you or your secretary In writing would state to me that you fulled 
to receive the inclosed message sent from Washington here, that it was ad¬ 
dressed to and received by John It. Rockefeller, sr.. so that whatever grievance 
I might have, I can take It up with the Western Union office." 

I did this because it was suggested by the Western Union people. They said, 
“ You Just call him tip nnd ask him to show you that telegram ’’; and they said, 
“ You directed it junior nnd we sent it Junior, and we repeated It junior and ho 
got it Junior, and if there is any question about it, just let 1dm show you the 
answer that he received." 

Mr. Rockefeller awl Ids secretary absolutely infused to even show me the 
telegram, nnd I concluded that he never intended to show It. The newspapers 
were tilled with comments regarding his refusal to see either myself or the 
women. 

Then an interesting thing happened. I think It happened on the morning of 
the 25th of May, or the 20th of May, perhaps, I think it was the 2(Sth. I 
mailed the letter and the Western Union telegram some time on the 25th, and 
I received a telephone call from a gentleman whom I know well, lie said he 
wished to have a conference with me over the Colorado strike situation at the 
Imperial Hotel ns soon as I was able to see him—right away, If possible. I told 
him I could not see him right away, but could see him between that and noon. 
So we fixed the time for noon, but he was delayed. 

Now, what I am going to say I shall have to say in part in a roundabout way, 
because I do not care to disclose who that man was. Ho came directly, In 
my judgment, from Mr. Rockefeller; but I should like to state what ho said. 
1 mu not sure that he would object, but I have not had an opportunity to gel 
hold of him to find out if he would object. I will try to get his consent, nnd if 
I do 1 will tile it with the commission, for T think it is very Important. 

lie told me that Mr. Rockefeller—of course. I won't be sure of all the details, 
but tills is the substance of it. He said, “ You know,” calling me, I think, by 
my first name, for we were very intimate friends, “that I am a good friend of 
John’s ’’—John, he culled him—” and a good friend of yours.” I said, “ Yes; I 
know that.” I had once met Mr. Rockefellers sister at a dinner with tills 
gentleman; and he said, ”1 have been over talking witli John, lie is very 
much stirred up about this tiling, People have been threatening Ids life, and 
sentiment Is being stir ml up because lie would not see you folks. And I think,” 
lie said, “that if he had Ills way about It, that tio would consent to arbitrate, 
lint,” lie said, "you know how things tree up there. He is surrounded h.v n 
lot of people of the old reactionary type, who do not understand those questions 
at alt, and have some of these notions that we do not believe in; nnd I do not 
believe they will let him do it Hut,” he said, “I believe (hat lie personally 
would be willing to consent to some kind of arbitration, especially if he could 
have seen you.” „ ,, , 

1 told him about this incident of the cowespondenee. He said, “Judge, I 
don’t blame you a bit, and I put It up to him, and I-know well enough that ho 
can’t blame you about that; that It was not your fault, and if lie wanted to see 
von he could see von all right. Hut," he said, “ they won’t let him see you, in 
m.v judgment. But,” he said, “ 1 think a little later on when this excitement 
blows over, that It can tie arranged for you to have a good talk with him, nnd 
I think lie would appreciate it, and like to do it. I ntn not sure," lie said, 11 lint 
when you get back to Denver I wnqt you to write me nnd present in writing 
wlmt you have been telling me about—what you think ought to be done in this 
situation, and X will take it up with him again, and I will see if something 
can pot be done." He said, “ You know what the difficulty Is, that the crowd 
up there are very bitter against Mr. Wilson. Why," he said," “ why, you know 
the Rockefellers are sore on the President, nnd l don't know that you can get 
this thing through—If the arbitration committee is tg he appointed by the 
President” He said, “ I don't know—they arc pretty sore; but they may 
come around all right." He said, “ You know how people's passlona are aroused, 
and their feelings, and how they get this feeling of bitterness.” 
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I won’t he certain when this was done, but another gentleman was with him, 
mid then two others came to see me that day, ami I lielieve one, and possibly 
three of them had come from Mr. Rockefeller. Something was said by one of 
these men, and I am making room for confusion as to which one it was—in 
fact, several things were said—that if it could he arranged, or if we could get 
li suggestion that the Chief Justice of the United States would appoint a com¬ 
mission or hoard of arbitration, that Mr. Rockefeller might he induced to con¬ 
sent. I said that T thought the President should apjioiiit the hoard, and I 
urged and argued with at leuM two id' these gentlemen, and I think three, that 
Mr. Rockefeller should give me permission, confidentially, if necessary, to go 
hack to President Wilson and say that it he would appoint this committee 
as we hud aslo*d him to do, that he, Rockefeller, would consent to let the 
public know that In* personally had given Ids consent: hut at the same time— 
not pretending—as these gentlemen told me he did not—to control these other 
{H*ople. Iml. as I understood, they rather controlled him. I said to this gentle¬ 
man. 1 think if you will tell Mr. Rockefeller that, that it will he to his interests, 
find will help to allay the folding against him that I find is pretty bitter 
throughout the country and tend to avoid anything happening through this 
ph.xsieul violence threatened that I heartily deplore and would do nothing to 
advance hut e\ cry thing that I could to prevent—it will add to his safety and to 
a better understanding, to recognize the rights of the parlies and certain prin¬ 
ciples of Just ire that I think can he reiognized only by him—by his consenting 
to let the President appoint this hoard of arbitration. I wished to do that 
because I believed it al Hie time, and I had told tin* President that I did iml 
think it would e\er he necessary for him to try to take possession of the 
mines if he would only let them know or have them believe thac he had the 
power to do It. and if necessary, would do it; that that was all that was 
necessary, because l believed the for<e of public sentiment would he back of 
the President and would force these men Inin line. I was told that they had 
begun to pay a good deal of al tent ion to public sentiment. 

Well, that in brief was the hour’s talk hack and forth that we had. not 
with Mr. Rockefeller, but through people that l can not say positively came 
directly from him, hut who [ believe in one or two installers did come from him, 
and I believe, further, that they went hack to him with these conferences. 
Well, I learned afterwards that Mr. Rockefeller on the same day or the next 
day sent a letter or telegram to Mr, Wolimrn, which, in my judgment, showed 
that lie felt the ettect of these conferences. Well, in that telegram or letter I 
understand, though I have not seen ii. that lie did state that lie was willing 
or might be willing to have the Chief Justice of the United States apfmint a 
board of arbitration. 1 tell, t beret ore. that our mission had accomplished a 
great deal of good; that it was in part largely responsible for arousing public 
uentituent and getting the help or the newspapers, through these conferences, 
111 compelling. T might sa.v, Mr. Rockefeller to take the qiicslion up with them, 
as he never hud done from any other influente, iuu,e|\, to eonsent to any kind 
of arbitration, but, on the coutrarv. had held out vigorously against it, as I 
understood. 

That, in a general way was the Mib*i;tiuv of the visir t>* Washington and 
New York. 

Chairman Walsh, You hud no further c«*mmuni*-ation with Mr. Rockefeller 
then- 

Judge Lindsey. Except Indirectly. When T got home T wrote a letter to a 
friend in New York, who, I believe, presented it to Mr. Rockefeller, for I was 
requested to write it for that purimse. And in that letter I stated substantially 
what I am stating here. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you a copy of the letter? 

Judge Lindsey. I have a copy of the letter and can file it. 

Chairman Walsh. Just submit it. then. 

Judge Lindsey. I wish to say that the gentleman to whom I wrote this letter 
is only one of the gentlemen with whom I conferred, and I want this record 
to show that I am not sa.v lug that lie is the man of the two or three I con¬ 
ferred with who made the statements as to the attitude of the Rockefellers 
toward President Wilson. 

(See Lindsey Exhibit No. 3.) 

I then went before this commission and I stated some things then that are in 
the record, but I do not care to repeat them at this time; but I wish to refer-- 

Chairman Walsh (Interrupting). Yes; we have that abstracted. 
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Judge Lindsey. T wish to reaffirm my testimony lieforp the commission— 
thut is, in the abstract wiiich I hold In my hand, which says, date May 27 and 
May 28, 1914. Whatever I have said there I wish to repeat, and If possible l 
would like to emphasize It. * 

(The witness here referred to the transcript of the proceedings of this com¬ 
mission held iu the city of New York on the 27th and 28th days of May, 1914, 
on the subject of ’* The Colorado coal miners’ strike." and containing, among 
others, the testimony of the witness given on May 28. 1914.) 

I found afterwards that certain people In Denver, and certain people in New 
York around Mr. Rockefeller, resented bitterly wlmt I considered the success 
of this mission, namely, in getting out of Mr. Rockefeller the ilrst consent to 
arbitration whatever through these conferences; and, second, arousing the 
public sentiment that we seemed to have aroused ail through the country, for, 
we were met everywhere at the stations by the newspaper people; and In New 
York I was told that for the first time they really began to get any sort of 
publicity. The fury of thep«*ople connected with Mr. Rockefeller, both in Denver 
amt In New York, knew simply no hounds. I never in my lo years’ experience In 
public affairs in Colorado f*»lt the haired and hit I artless thut 1 did during this 
time. Just ns a sample of it. one thing. I begun to receive anonymous letters, 
some of which I sent to Mr. Harry Kelly, United States district attorney, ami 
asked him to look Into it, but l never heard anything from him. 

One letter was signed by a prominent doctor here. I am told he Is. Tie says 
that at a meeting here In n sanitarium in Denver, of prominent doctors and 
conservathe ones, which sanilarium l understand is maintained by one of our 
very wealthy men; and this letter says the matter was discussed and decided 
ttiat five men In Colorado ought to be lulled, and that my name was at the head 
of the list. The most amazing thing is that this man should sign the letter. I 
have the letter here. 1 had read in the Pueblo Chieftain - 

Chairman Wu.su. Just offer the letter In evidence. 

Judge Lindsey. I will offer in evidence the original letter. Most of them 
were anonymous, tint this limn was hold enough to sign it himself, which sur¬ 
prised me. 1 have it here in these papers, and will offer it before 1 go. 

Chairman Walsh. Proceed. 

Judge Lindsey. The chamber of commerce met in Denver and proceeded to 
impugn my motive. They said 1 did this for political purposes, and many 
other things. According to the eastern patters an organization here Mint pre¬ 
tended to he a women’s organization and the chamber of commerce together and 
the real estate exchange sent what purported to l>o—at least the newspapers 
reported it to us through Mm Associated Press and the United Press—a resolu¬ 
tion that T was to he recalled from office; that I was notoriously unreliable 
and untruthful: that I did not represent anybody but myself; that I was doing 
this for political effect, and I was judged right and left and condemned. 

But when I came home I came In on the same train as Mrs. Grenfell, who 
had been on the same mission, but represented, as it turned out to be, the coal 
miners. I was met at the depot by several thousand people who seemed to 
approve of this mission. I was not prepared at that time to tell them all that 
had been done, for I did not know until afterwards, its success, as I regarded it, 
in bringing about a reluctant consent from Mr. Rockefeller, jr.. to consent at 
least to some sort of arbitration. Mrs. Grenfell was not met by anyone. 

Chairman Walsii. Well, did you afterwards have a public meeting, or some¬ 
thing at which you made a report? 

Judge Lindsey. Yes; we hud a public meeting, at least down in the street 
there were several thousand people, to whom I spoke from an automobile and 
told in a general way about the mission. I told them that the thing that im¬ 
pressed me most about the industrial situation from my trip east was this: 
That there were tw T o governments in this country; that there was an industrial 
government at New York City and what was called the Rockefeller interests 
were the head of the industrial government. I speak of Rockefeller ns a generic 
term only. And that there was a political Government at Washington city. 
And that until there were changes in our laws, In the laws of property, its I 
regarded it, there could not be much hope for permanent peace in these strug¬ 
gles; and that political Independence In this country was not going to amount 
to very much as long as there was economic dependence, and that had been 
demonstrated by the series of troubles and difficulties we had in this State, and 
If this mission that w r e had been on down there accomplished nothing else It 
would have tended or helped to show this big truth, that underlying these occa¬ 
sional and spasmodic eruptions between labor and capital were great economic 
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problems nnd questions Hint hail to be fought out In the Industrial world, but 
could not be fought out and decided rightly until, through agitation and educa¬ 
tion, the people came to understand what they meant. That was, In substance, 
the report. 

Now, one other thing—two other things, Mr. Chairman, bearing on this 
Industrial problem and Its relation to Industrial unrest and the diflleulty of 
people taking part In It that I would just like to comment on briefly ns coming 
from my experience In this struggle that I think would be worth consideration 
by your board. One Is violence—violence—violence of what I call capital on 
the'one hand nnd the noisy violence of Ignorance, generally the violence of 
labor, on the other band; and then the misunderstanding that leads to the 
class feeling and threatens the annihilation of people on both sides; and that 
those who sympathize with what we regard as the "under dog” more or less, 
when they attempt to take any part In these struggles in order to get the truth 
out of sincere effort, and to settle these questions rigidly, become the vistims 
of the violence of capital. I constantly experience that on my own part in 
endeavoring to cooperate with others In a small way to help bring about a 
solution or these dilliculties. And In order to get in the record something on 
tluil out of my experience I would like to read the letter 1 wrote to Miss Jane 
Addnms, after we had been at Hull House with these- 

Chairman Wu.stt (interrupting). Just as briefly as yon can, Judge. Just 
simply sketch It. We have certain witnesses yet to hear, and we must get 
away- 

Judge Lindsey. Then I will not read It at all- 

Chairman W.u.sir. You may read extracts from It, if it is not too long- 

Judge Lindsey (Interrupting). I would prefer to state it, for I can stale It 
more quickly. 

Chairman Walsh. I would prefer that you state it. 

Judge Lindsey. Yes; I can slate It more quickly. 

I think one great trouble Is that the public only see the violence of whut 
is generally regarded as labor. My own feeling is, after years of oxporionee In 
this mailer, that that violence Is only the violence set off by (he injustice of 
wlmt I regard ns capital against labor. I am not against capital. I believe 
In the protccUon of properly rights, lint the use of government, the control of 
courts, the Interference with the passage of laws, and, when those laws are 
passed, the dodging of those laws through the control of the public agents 
mill public olllccrs who are called upon to enforce those laws, the favoritism 
shown llioxe who, generlcnlly speaking, are supposed to represent capital; I have 
seen it not only in my own experience but in the testimony here, of which I 
made some notes as you wont along. 

For Instance, I understand that Mnj. Houghton, who testified in New York 
that he was an employee of (lie mine owners’ association and receives his fees 
from the mine owners, that in these Investigations an automobile of the 0. F. & 
I. Co. was used to bring In (lie witnesses. Now, I have been In among these 
men, both In the southern fields and the northern fields, hut not in recent years 
111 the southern fields, though In recent years In the northern field. I know 
how they think and how they feel. I know the fury that is engendered and 
touched off much as a match would touch off powder, among them when these 
men see whut they regard as partiality and Identification of government with 
one of the parties, when they see an automobile belonging to the C. F. & I. 
Co. being used by the men of the militia to gather In strikers nnd then see 
what Is said about the knocking down of this man Tikas and the report that 
while he had practically been knocked down and murdered, as f understood the 
report, that, in substance, us the report read, there was no criminality attached 
thereto. 

Now, come down more concretely In my own case. A mother of children 
coming before me to defend against an effort to take her children away from 
her, whose husband was blown up In the smelter amidst the fumes of the slag 
piles by an explosion, where he lmd been working 10 years in the smelter 10 
nnd 12 hours a day, nnd where she got $.">00 on account of his death—nnd It 
Incidentally came out that she got It from the railroad company. I couldn’t 
understand why until one of the men In the smelter mills in a most Indifferent 
sort of way said, “ Judge, you know that the eight-hour amendment went Into 
effect some time along there, but these men working on the slag piles work 
more than eight hours. So we simply transferred the meh from the pay roll 
of the smelter company to the railroad company, where they may work legally 
for 12 hours or any number of hours they wanted to. I suppose you know 
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there is no law against working more than eight hours for the railroad com¬ 
pany.” Now, I know how that rankled in (hut man’s heart, and I know how 
for 20 years these men had fought to get an eight-hour law against corrupt 
and criminal aggregations of capital working through the control of the courts. 
For I know that personally to he true. And knowing those tilings, as they 
know them and have a right to know them, for there is no question about It, 
that is a sample of the things that touch off all the passions in these men and 
result In violence. 

In my letter to Miss Addnms J had her confirm ttic speech of Mr. W. C. 
Calhoun, a noted corporation lawyer of Chicago, In defending Itudowltz, a 
Rm-.-htn nihilist, whose extradition was being opposed; hut Mr. Calhoun got 
up before a great company of all sorts of people, which Included, 1 am told, 
two Federal judges and district Judges, and stated to them that Itudowltz was 
justified in bomb throwing in tyrannical ltussla. Why? “ liecnuse,” lie said, 
"the Government had broken down and they hadn't any rights in the courts,” 
nnd that sort of tiling simply exploded that kind of violence among (lie weak 
and Ignorant, nnd Hint Russia Itself was resisuisihle for these crimes, And 
that was applauded by those judges on the bench, and prominent people, as 
Miss Addnms confirmed the report to me personally of that meeting. 

lint if someone in this country should got up and say because of the lawless¬ 
ness In southern Colorado, because of the fact that the coal companies down 
there for years laid controlled the district attorneys, the judges, nnd members 
of the legislature so that no man had any rights In the courts, nnd there was 
violence and would point to the laboring man as responsible for that violence, 
It would be accepted, while they forget that the workers were In the same 
position as the Russian nihilist was according to Mr. Calhoun's statement. 
It was Interesting lo me to note that that sort of sentiment would he expressed 
about the conditions In Russia, but not about the conditions in Colorado; >et 
down in southern Colorado it was just as had when it came to getting Justice 
down there. That is a fact I would like to lmve clear in this record, for I 
think it is high time that this commission, if they can do anything to educate the 
lieoplo on that subject, should understand the meaning of 1 lie violence Hint 
forces—that produces violence, Just as hate produces hate. 1 have seen that 
throughout all this struggle in southern Colorado; and while I deplore violence 
nnd I am against it on both sides, I know from my experience tlmt (he violence 
of these men in the laboring class is simply the pent up feeling tlmt comes from 
oppression and tyranny and lawlessness anil the attitude of men like Mr. 
Osgood, who, if lie Is right, stands for masters in tlds country on (lie one hand 
and slaves on the other; and it is that sort of tiling that does more to produce 
violence than all the anarchists and socialists that I know anything about. At 
least that is my experience with those people, 

I am not going to take up any more of your time, hut I have one or two 
things that I would liko to file. 

I would like to file a statement from the New York World of date of May 
27, 1914. with an extract from Col. Roosevelt's testimony ns to what he did, 
or was going to do in the coal strike of Pennsylvania. I want to say tlmt, 
although the Now York World intimates that I put Col. Roosevelt up to say 
that at that particular time as bearing on our trouble out here, I did nothing 
of the kind; hut I heartily agree with what the colonel says ns to the right 
of a President in a ease of tlds kind, and I did urge President Wilson, for the 
reason I have stated, that if It came to the worst, I thought, in the interest 
of all the people of Colorado, that he should go and do likewise. I hope that 
will never be necessary. Here is the article. 

(An article entitled “Roosevelt was ready to seize mines to end strike,” 
from the New York World, Wednesday, May 27, 1914, was submitted In printed 
form.) 

Then here Is another thing I would like to file—tills pamphlet issued by the 
State Bureau of Child and Animal Protection. The statement was sept out by 
this organization, of which E. A. Colburn, of the mine owners' association, was 
vice president. He said the statement I made before you at New York, to the 
effect that that bureau hud endeavored to defeat a child-labor law, was not true. 
That statement was sent all over the country and It was published. 

I am experienced in Colorado, nnd my experience Is that the mine owners 
in Colorado have never been earnest in their efforts to prevent child labor, nnd 
I want to file this pamphlet or magazine, In which they say they don't want any 
child-labor laws la Colorado. These statements are absolutely inconsistent with 
their action os shown by the decision In forty-fourth Colorado, at page 445, 
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HH til Row a legal eldhl-labor Rill should In- drawn. Tlie.v attempted to legalize 
(lie employment of children over tin* age of 13 years. 

In opposition to lids (‘ollmrn Society we succeeded in defeating that law and 
in putting on the books u statute forbidding the employment of any child under 
tin* ugP of Hi >t*5ir>* in a iiium*. 

(A pamphlet entitled “Child and Animal Protection,” published by the Colo¬ 
rado llinnane Society, dated Heaver, Colo., January, 1011, was submitted iu 
printed form.) 

I also want to tile this statement of children made dependents because of 
parents killed In coal-mine neehlcnts. This was taken from the official reports 
of the State board of eliarities and eorrei lion. It shows that In five years ill 
these coal mines in Colorado 730 children have been made fatherless and 
dependents. 

(See l.lndsev Exhibit No. .7 ) 

I would like also to file a ropy of the re|>orl of Mr. Eli M. Gross, of the State 
factory imqiertlnn department, with copy from their official records, showing 
statistics as to child labor in southern Colorado, showing that there were chil¬ 
dren ns young as Id years ol age working in the coke ovens of Hie Colorado Fuel 
A Iron i'o„ and the excuse given by the company was that tlicir parents em¬ 
ployed them. 

(Sec Lindsey Exhibit No. (i.) 

I want also to file the testimony of Hie police department of I>emer in le- 
guril to child labor In Colorado. 

(See Lindsey Exhibit No. 7.) 

I want to offer in evidence this copy of (lie chihl-lahm law pul through in this 
Slide ill spite of opposition by (his Colburn Sociely. 

Chairman Wusii. That is the present law'; 

Judge Lindsky. Ves. U is more slringem than Ihe one (hey passed and for¬ 
bids any child under Hi working in the mines m Colorado, and his sociely tried 
to defeat it. 

( A pamphlet entitled “Child Labor Law of the Stale of I 'olorado, 1911,” issued 
by Edwin V. Brake, chief tnetory inspector, Lienver. Colo., was submitted in 
printed form.) 

One (hull thing, anil It will take only a few minutes, and it will show you the 
truth of these tilings. 

Lust spring u eoinmitl.. business men. among others Mr. Osgood, Mr. 

Welliorn, the president ol Hie Hemcr City Tramway Co., nod some other stock¬ 
holders of that company, Mr. Phipps, and others, paid several Ihousand dollars 
to a committee in New York City, representing the Rockefeller Bureau of 
Municipal Heseiireli, to come out heir to Colorado to investigate me. Curiously 
enough, at Hie time they were getting these people here, Mr. II. W. Allen, of 
that bureau, resigned, because, as lie said, ot Hie improper inilaeiiep of Hie Mr. 
Rockefeller interests. Whether one of the tilings lie had ill mind was because 
it tried to get the committee to come out here to trv to ruin me, I don't know- 
hut that Is vvliat these business men ol Denver tried to do, as 1 have the evi¬ 
dence here to show. 

Tills committee from the Rockefeller bureau came out to Denver, and they did 
examine some of the departments. They told me they were ordered to pay no 
attention to Hie oilier courts, hut they were told to get something on my court if 
they could. I don't think these gentlemen would object to testifying to that. 1 
will furnish the commission with their names later on. I would like you to ques¬ 
tion them in New York. 

One of them said, iu a conference with these men—lie asked them wlint they 
laid against me, mid they said, ” Well. Lindsey tells tilings about us." lie 
said, “Aren’t they true?” And they said in reply, to use Ids own language, 
“ Good God, yes; but we don't want him to lie telling about it.” He said, " Why 
not?” and they replied, “Because it hurts business out here." He said, “ It Is 
true, isn’t It?” These things happen everywhere, and lie Is only talking about 
a condition. Of course, the old gng bore is that to tell the truth aliout the ex¬ 
ploiting of the city is to knock the town; but that old gag, of course, Is being 
gradually understood. They said that they were not to make a report on my 
court unless they got something against me; that they did uot want a favorable 
report of my court. 

There was a business men’s anil chamber of commerce committee appointed, 
among whom was a nephew of Mr. Cheeseman, one of tin; promoters of a public- 
utility company, to investigate the courts, and I wrote them a cordial letter 
Inviting them to my court, I have a copy of that letter. But they never came 
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near me. I then wrote them a separate anil individual cordial letter, saying 
that I would be delighted to have them come aud learn the facts from the 
records of my court. They then appointed a subcommittee, that did not come 
near us, and then finally made a rejwrr that three-fourths of my court be 
abolished, and I take It they would lui\e Included me if It could he done. 

I want to tile these pu|iers in that connection. 

(See Lindsey Exhibit No. 8.1 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I know the time you can give me is limited. and I do 
not care to go into any other matters unless you wish to ask me sjtecltic ques¬ 
tions, which I will answer hrietly, if you cure to go into anything further. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner O'Connell requested me to ask you if you 
found that letter signed by some doctor containing a threat'/ 

Judge Lindsey. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Please submit all the mailers you have in evidence. Now, 
was there anything else, any general topic, that >ou wish to mention? I know 
I have hurried you through, and 1 will hn\e to do so on account of other wit¬ 
nesses, as much as I regret it; hut is there auy general topic .\ou have been 
kept from stating on account of this hurry? 

Judge Lindsey. Why, Mr. Chairman, 1 notice that you have been In the 
habit of asking questions as you did in New York, and you asked some ques¬ 
tions as to how wo were going to solve this problem concerning industrial 
unrest. I know well enough there is ulwnys a temptation for anyone who has 
opinions to stale those opinions. I am one of those who do not pretend to know 
how these things are going to lie solved, hut 1 have for lo years been active lit the 
public life of Colorado and 1 positively know that the general coni out ions and 
general claims of lawlessness against public-utility corporations are true, and 
they are responsible for most of the tioleuee. 

I have some conclusions, and I can briefly state them. I think there are 
some palliative things that the commission might do well to consider which 
would bring about more justice and equably in Ibis country, and one of those 
things is a Federal board of arbitration, that has been presented lo you in a 
better way, perhaps, than I can present it; it is along the line of the Newlands 
Act with reference to the railroad controversy. The suggestion, I believe, came 
from Mrs. Uarrinmn, of your hoard. 1 believe that some such work can he 
done and ought to he done to bring about a settlement of such controversies 
as we have in Colorado, and not alone Colorado. I want this to go into the 
record: That Colorado is not worse than any other State, hut is belter than 
most of them, and that Denver is not worse than any other city, but is better 
than many cities in America. Our people are brave enough and willing enough 
to tight these things, and we are getting somewlarc in Colorado, and the time 
is coming when we will be a free city aud a free State; but 1 do say there can 
be no permanent peace unless fundamental changes are made in our laws. \Ye 
have got to take over the natural resources of this country, and especially 
where they are exploited in the interest of a few men as against the welfare of 
the many. I want to say that I have come to this conclusion after much 
thought and a knowledge of the facts. I do not believe much In good people or 
had people. I am almost cominced at times that there are no good people or 
bad people, but just people, and the conditions that make for good things and 
had things are the things we must understand. We must do away with 
injustice and inequality. 

I would like to relate a little experience l had in New York, which shows 
the attitude of some people on this subject. I was ut a meeting in the house on 
Fifth Avenue in Now York, where I do have some friends—I don’t know how it 
would be in Denver. I w-as talking to some young boys and telling them of the 
conditions of these poor people, and I noticed one little fellow took a good deal 
of interest; I had been telling about the children, anil he was very much inter¬ 
ested and paid close attention. This young fellow’s name was Arthur, and the 
vestryman of the church told me-r-he said, “Arthur is worth $25,000,000 In real 
estate, stocks, and bonds, and, at the usual rate of increase, by the time he is 
35 years of age he will he worth $250.000.<>00. Can’t he do a lot for charity? ” 
This man could not see the injustice of the conditions that would make a little 
boy that never did anything worth $250,000,000. That Is not true of all 
preachers, however. 

Chairman Walsh. Can the commission call on you to just submit your con¬ 
structive recommendations to our secretary ? 

Judge Lindsey. I would be glad to. - 
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Chairman Walsii. Growing out of your experience. I wish you would submit 
your constructive suggestions as to any changes in laws anil what the Govern¬ 
ment should be. 

Judge Lindsey. Yes, sir; I will do so. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. Thank you, Judge. 

Judge Lindsey, one moment, if I may have it, Mr. Chairman, please, to find 
a letter which you asked me to submit. I thought I had it right here. I 
would like also to submit the correspondence concerning the editorial writer of 
a Moulder pn|**r to the effect that Lindsey ought to be killed, and that a man 
like Prof. Marks had no right in the State university. 

Chairman Walsh. If you can find that letter referred to, I wish you would 
present it. Mr. Dower will call on you for it. 

Judge Lindsey. I will give him the original letter, in which he said that there 
wert* five* men In Denver that ought to be killed, and I was complimented by 
being put at the head of the list, 

(See Lindsey Exhibits Nos. 9 and 10.) 

Chairman Walsh. That is all; thank you. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. NIELS JORGENSEN. 

Chairman Wxlmt. What D your name? 

Mr. Jorgensen. Niels Jorgensen. 

Chairman Walsii. Where do jou live? 

Mr. Jorgensen. Delagua, Colo. 

Chairman Wmnh. How long have jou lixed in tin* State of Colorado? 

Mr. Jorgensen. Four years the 17th of June. 

Chairman W\lsh. You are u native ol what nuintr> ? 

Mr. Jorgensen. Denmark. 

Clmirnrm Wusir. Have you worked in any other coal mines in any other 
State than Colorado? 

Mr. Jorgensen. Yes. sir. 

Chairman Wmmi. Where? 

Mr. Joia.LN sen. The State of Kansas. 

Chairman W\lsh. Any place else? 

Mr. Jorgensen. No. sir. 

Chairman Wmsit. What place in Kansas? 

Mr. Jorgensen. Mineral, Knns. 

Chairman Wusii. Have you ever been a member of the United Mine Workers 
of America? 

Mr. Jorgensen. Yes. sir. 

Chairman W\lsh. When? 

Mr. Jorgensen. From about 190.*>. 1 think, to about 11)01). 

Chairman Wmsit. What is your age? 

Mr. Jorgensen. Thirtv-seven. 

Chairman Waish. Were you a member or the I nittd Mine Workers of 
America while you were in Kansas? 

Mr. Jorgensen. Yes. sir. 

Chairman Wm.sh, Did you go out on strike when the strike was called Sep¬ 
tember 23, 1913? 

Mr. Jorgensen. No. 

Chairman Wxlhh. Why did you not go on strike? 

Mr. Jorgensen. I was satisfied and was better pleus<*d than I was when tbo 
union came. 

Chairman Wnlsii. What difference was there? What made you better satis¬ 
fied than you were in a union camp? 

Mr. Jorgensen. I got the same treatment and made more money. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you threatened or intimidated in any way by any 
persons in an effort to get you to go on a strike on September 23, 1913? 

Mr. Jorgensen. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Did anyone ask you to go on a strike? 

Mr. Jorgensen. No. 

Chairman Walsh, How do the coal miners’ wages in Colorado compare with 
those in Kansas? 

Mr. Jorgensen. They are hotter. 

Chairman Walsh. About how much more do you make here than you did in 
Kansas? 
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Sir. Jorgensen, Well, in company work a man will make about 28 or 30 
rents more n day. but by digging coal a man makes a whole lot more; lots ot 
them will make from one to three dollars a day more. 

Chairman Walsh. Is that your experience, Mr. Jorgensen? 

Mr. Jorgensen. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you In favor of eheekwelghmen at the mines? 

Mr. Jorgensen. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Why not? 

Mr. Jorgensen. I get the same weight ns I did before. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you ever had any experience with eheekwelghmen? 

Mr. Jorgensen. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there any effort to got eheekwelghmen In the mine 
where you worked. In the Delagua mine? 

Air. Jorgensen. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. I)ld you sign the polltion which was circulated a short 
time ago to establish eheekwelghmen In the Delagua mine? 

Mr. Jorgensen. No. 

Chairman Walsh. You did not want any eheekwelghmen? 

Mr. Jorgensen. No. 

Chairman Walsh. And you have not noticed any difference In the earnings 
\on have made with eheekwelghmen and without ehoekweighmen? 

Mr. Jorgensen. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you think Hint the existence of the union had any¬ 
thing, or has anything to do with keeping wages up In the State of Colorado? 

Mr. Jorgensen. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you a voter in this country? 

Mr. Jorgensen. No. 

Chairman Walsh. You have never become nalurultzcd? 

Mr. Jorgensen. No. 

Chairman Walsh. You came here when; what jear was it? 

Mr. Jorgensen. In 1903. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is the reason that jon have not become a citizen of 
the United States? 

Mr. Jorgensen. I have not called for the papers. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Are you a married man? 

Mr. Jorgensen. Yes. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you fool Hull you would lane any bonellt from citi¬ 
zenship 111 the United States? 

Mr. Jorgensen. Well, I don't know about that. 

Chairman Walsh. Is It your Intention to go Imek lo Denmark at any time? 

Mr. Jorgensen. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Is It your Intention to maintain your residence in lids 
country? 

Mr. Jorgensen. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. That Is all. Thank you. 

We will now stand adjourned until 2 o'clock this afternoon, and I wish to 
announce that the next three witnesses will tie the three young nonunion 
miners, and then Mr. Northeutt. Please be here on time. 

(At this point, 32.30 o’clock p. m., of this, Tuesday, December lo, 1014, an 
adjournment was taken until 2 o’clock p. m.) 

AFTER RECESS—2 P. M. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. J. F. WELBORN—Recalled. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Welhorn, I Just want lo supplement your testimony 
given the other day. Now, since you left the stand you sent me some sugges¬ 
tions made by Mr. W. Mackenzie King to Mr. Rockefeller and submitted to 
you, about which you testified In your direct testimony. 

Mr. Welborn. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, the correspondence between you and Mr. McCIcmeiit 
was not, I think, copied Into the record? 

Mr. Welborn. I do not remember as to that. You have had It. 

Chairman Walsh. It was not. We had copies of it. Have you the originals 
here ? 

Mr. Welhorn. Yes; I brought the originals. 

Chairman WaiJbh. I wish you would submit Into the record the correspond¬ 
ence with Mr. McClement. 
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Mr. Wkiwwv II mil In lif in rlirmiolnginil nnler. 

Clmlnimn Waimi. I u;i- to iisk you to Just ivil'l Ilium in as you fli'l 

before. 

Mr. W’i'.inoii.v Tin*. hie stiiri'. with a K*iti*r from .1. I*\ Welhorn to ,T. II. 
Mi-Clement. dated September l>. 1018. 

(Saul letter **«» offcrc I m evidence Is in word?* ami figures as follows:) 

IiKMKit, r.)i,o M Srplanbcr 6, IVf,1 

Mv Ivit Mu. M< (h i mi:.m : l-or HO da\> or more olHcers and organizers of tin* 
Foiled Mine Worker** of Anienea have been in.Colorado attempting to induce 
tin* men to Join their union, ami threatening: a strike of the coal operators will 
not make a < ontrwl with the organization recognizing it as tin* representative 
of the coal-mine workers employed here. 

Our cnmpnn.v and all other operators in southern Colorado ha\e alwavx been 
op]M»seil lo recognizing Mud organization. Miierevor it has contracts with op¬ 
erators it has dominated the business to such an extent as to reduce tin* 
output, redueo the miniums of (he men. and practically to dictate the general 
puliex id operation of coal mines. 

We know that onlv a small percentage of onr men belong to the union, and 
that the soul hern Colorado miners earn more inoiicj per month and per 
annum than is cm tied in an> important distru t elsewhere in tin* Cnited States, 
whether dominated b\ the t nited Mine Workers or not. In spite of this, how- 
e\er. it is prohaiile 11ml in the event of a strike <all most of the men would 
respond, although we believe a great main would later return to work when 
the> found that we were determined in our opposition to Hie organization and 
were xunvssiull.v operating our mine-*. We are verv nuieh concerned and 
on the anxious sop. yei there K nothing to do hut wail. 

Public sent mien! and (lie afitmle of th<* newspapers generally are favorable 

to lls. 

\ outs, vei v truly, 

Mr. II. Mi Ci i Mt \t 

/.».» /»; tnuh> <i i/, \ii )'it i, 

The next i> a leiier Mom ,} i WWimrii p» .) If. Ah Cleuieiii. dated Novem¬ 
ber II. l;MH. 

(Said letter si identin«-'l a”d o.’ereil ia eve’ene** t- in words and figures 
n> follows:) 

I MX’!:. Cm o . >n‘(nib( r II. 

Mv I>»•• \u Ala. Ah'biwiv?: Messrs AVnier and Ttotrers are assisting me to¬ 
night in eleaiung lip mdesk, w hn It has .um mutilated praetieally everj thing 
Miat has come to nie in the Iasi iuo months. tor Die reason that I have not had 
HO conseeutive minutes during that time without interruption on account of 
strike mntteis K\er> tune I have thought of \ou 1 have hoped that the 
next da,\ 1 could write um at some length on tins situation, hut almost with¬ 
out exception the following morning would bring trouble that required prac¬ 
tically alt liiA attention for !he da>. or if u«u that, [eat me in a frame of mind 
where I could not take hold of an.v thing else. 

A trumped-up convention was held at Trinidad September lo. Its dele¬ 
gates were composed of sinking miners tn»m northern Colorado, who had been 
idle for three and a half a ears, and others appointed from among the employee 
of the United Mine Workers' organization. No men whatever had been chosen 
by the miners whom the organization proposed to rail out on strike. The 
natural result was a unanimous vote for a strike, which was set for Septem¬ 
ber 28. 

The demands were sendmonthlv pnv. an eight-hour workday, checkweighmen, 
the right of the men to trade where they pleased, contract with the United Mine 
Worers of America, and an afterthought demand for an increase of Id per 
cent in wages. The latter had never been suggested until during this con¬ 
vention, although the strike agitators, most of whom came from the East, had 
held a number of conferem-es. with the governor and freely stated their posi¬ 
tion. They admitted to the governor, however, that all of the conditions, ex¬ 
cept recognition of the union and the afterthought referred to, were enjoyed 
by the men. Their sole purpose was recognition of their union and a contract 
With it under the terms of which every man working for us would he compelled 
to join the union and pay into its treasury such dues, tines, and assessments as 
the officers saw lit to levy against its members. 
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At no time since they first rnine to Colombo on Aliens! 1, up to tills ilny, 
would they lnne been umvillim.' lo declure the strike off If they could have 
but secureil tills recognition of the union. This, as you, of course, know, would 
mean placing our business absolutely in their hands. 

There was eiery evldeiwe that not over 10 per cent of our men belongcil 
to the union, yet we new that a far larger percentage would respond to a 
strike call. Some of these would go out because of their natural sympathy 
witli unionism, others because they did not want to be called scabs, another 
class, representing a large percentage of the best workmen, ieft the State before 
the date the strike took effect 111 order to have no connection whatever with It, 
and still another iiercentage, by no means small, left work because of the tear 
of violence that laid been threatened and which lliej knew would be pul Into 


VIU*‘ l. 

The result of (lie call with us was that practically 70 per cent of the miners 
mid very few of the day and company men tvsponued to the strike call. This 
meant about 50 iht cent of the total mine employs, mid lias left us In a posi¬ 
tion where vve could and have produced about 50 to 55 per cent of our normal 
output. The largest among the other ojiorniors suffered In a similar way, 
while most of the smaller operators having hul one or two mines lost prac¬ 
tically all of their men. 

The strike has been one of the most vicious ever conducted hv the United 
Mine Workers of America, whose record is one of extreme violence, with 
murder as the result of almost every attack. I p to date 10 employees have 
been killed, practically all of them in cold blood without any provocation 
whatever, except that they were willing to work, while those who attacked 
them were not. No ntla«k has been made by mine employees or sheriffs 
officers on tiie strikers, except to repulse attacks that the latter made, usually 
with overwhelming numbers. 

We now have the State militia in tin* field and are hopeful of improve¬ 
ment in the conditions, though they have not accomplished as much during 
the two weeks the.v have l>i*en in the mining district as vve lmd hoped they 
would. At the best, however, we are not justilied in anticipating normal 
conditions until well into next summer. 

I nut inclosing July, August, and September earnings sheets. The figures 
for the fiscal year you have already had in tlu* preliminary report sent out 
with a notice of the annual Handing. The strike has prevented my getting out 
the annual report, although 1 hope to have it read.v within the next few days. 

Yours, ver.v truly, 


,1. V. W. 


Dictated hut not read. 


Letter from J. 11. Met’lenient to ,1. F. Welborn, dated November -d, 15»15: 

New York, .Vo mulin' Mi A. 

Mr. J. F. Wetrorv. 

President Colorado l'u'l <C Iron Co., 

Den nr, Colo. 

Dear Mu. Welborn: T thank you very much for your full account of labor 
conditions, contained in your letter of the llth instant. 1 appreciate that you 
are very busy and do not wish to add to your burdens, but as vve get fio news¬ 
paper reports on conditions in Colorado, if you will depute some one to drop me 
an occasional memorandum as to how the strike is progressing, T will esteem 
It a favor. With kind regards, believe me, 

Yours, very truly, 

•J. H. McClemkxt. 


letter of J. F. Welborn to J. I!. Mc<'lenient, dated December 4, 1013. 

(Said letter so identified and offered in evidence is in the words and figures 
following, to wit:) 

[The Colorado FuH & Iron ^V»„ Denver. Colo. J F. Wfllmrn. president.J 

December 4, 15)15. 

My Dear Mr. McC cement : We feel that vve have made substantial progress 
In the conduct of the strike since 1 last wrote you. although the increase in 
output during the three weeks has not been large. 

At the urgent request of the governor and under some newspaper pressure, 
we met three of our strlkiug miners in conference with the governor November 
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°(i. Tin-iT law never l«vn any sulrsmntinl nlijaction to mooting our own em- 
ployoos or our former employees for the purpose of discussing proper matters, 
VC have fell that such a meeting might be construed ns an indirect recog¬ 
nition of the officers of the union. 

We succeeded, lanvcver. in yielding to the requested meeting in such manner 
us III have the selection of the men, nominally at least, in the hands of the 
goiernor, and when Hie meeting uiis culled to order by the governor, who acted 
as chairman, (he miners, in answer to questions, stated that they represented 
only themselves directly and would be obliged to take hack to the miners for 
llie'tr approval or disapproval whatever understandings, if any, might he 
reached. We reached no direct understanding; in fact, we wanted none, as we 
were almost sure that had an understanding between the miners and ourselves 
been reached it would have received the stamp of approval of the officers of the 
organization and in that way been twisted Into an arrangement between us and 


IIi<* organization. 

Nevertheless, I lie conference accomplished a great deal of good, as It con¬ 
vinced Hie governor that the grievances of the men were of a trivial character 
and that we had already granted, even before demanded and before the strike 
was called, everything that the men Imd a right to ask or strike for, and as a 
result the governor issued a statement, addressed jointly to the miners and our¬ 
selves, recommending termination of the strike. I am inclosing a copy of this 
for your information. 

1 am also inclosing copy of a request made by Secretary of Labor Wilson, and 
■\\ hl<*h was under pressure from him signed also by Hie governor, asking for 
arbitration. We would not under any circumstances have arbitrated the ques¬ 
tions proposed, but we were able to answer the Secretary’s communication (in 
it more effective way than by absolutely declining to consider arbitration) by 
referring to bis own statement in the conference, the latter part of which he 
attended. A copy of our reply is also inclosed. 

Our letter was answered by the withdrawal of the arbitration request and a 
pretense of submitting tin* matter to vote was made, with the result that the 
governor’s proposition was unanimously voted clown by the miners. We are, 
however, beginning to receive reports of the manner in which the voting at the 
meetings was conducted. These reports show that the proposition was rail¬ 
roaded through and not fully explained to the men. Had a secret ballot been 
taken we believe* the majority of the men would have voted to return to work, 
us we ha\e the best of reason for beliesing that most of the men now on strike 
are staying away from the mines only through fear of attack from the organiza¬ 
tion’s agents. 

Our anthracite and bituminous mines at Crested Butte are both bile and we 
do not contemplate making an effort to start them up before spring, when we 
believe the old men. or such of them as we want, will return to work. Our 
three mines In the canyon district are also idle, but we believe that these men 
will return in a body when they find that southern Colorado mines are being 
o]KM*uted in a substantial way. The miners in the canyon district have always 
been union sympathizers and have for many years been more or less inde¬ 
pendent of the southern Colorado men. There has been no violence in that 
district, probably for the reason that we have not attempted to work the mines, 
and we.do not consider that it will be necessary to replace these men. In tine 
two southern Colorado counties. Huerfano and Las Animas, most of the mines 
are working with fair forces, some of them having all of the men that they can 
now employ. Fifteen hundred miners in addition to those at work would give 
the operators In the two counties referred to nil the coal that could be sold, 
although it would not be the normal production. 

We have established an employment organization and have commenced very 
actively the movement of men from the East. Many of the mining districts 
have comparatively light work and miners are not difficult to secure. We feel, 
therefore, that within HO days we will have almost as many miners as we re¬ 
quire. It is my personal opinion that the shipment of a thousand men from 
the outside will bring half as many back to the mines from the strikers’ camps. 
In normal times the winter production of coni in Colorado is about 1,000,000 
tons per month, but the season has l**en open, people in the agricultural State* 
have been economizing in the use of fuel, and dealers in those States stocked 
up well during the late summer. These conditions, taken with the lighter de¬ 
mand for steel, which will reduce our coal consumption at the steel plant at 
the rate of about 50.000 tons per month, will serve to reduce the demand for 
Colorado coal at least 20 per cent. Therefore, 750,000 or 800,000 tons per month 
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nt the outside would meet nil requirements for Colorado eonl during tlie remain- 
der of this winter. 

We are experiencing an unusual snowstorm to-day on top of an average 
storm about two days ago, and the result Is from 18 Inches to 2.feet of snow In 
northern Colorado us well as in the southern district. This ought to cause a 
good many of the strikers who are living In the tents provided by the organisa¬ 
tion to seek the comfortable houses and employment at the mines. 

At Secretary Wilson’s request, communicated through our governor, the op¬ 
erators' committee, composed of J. O. Osgood, I>. W. lirown, and myself, met 
him this morning and devoted about two hours to the discussion of the propo¬ 
sition, for the reason that It could not possibly avoid leading to recognition 
of the union or its ollicers, and for the further reason that there are no substan¬ 
tial differences between our men and ourselves. Wilson suys he expects to go 
hack lo Washington to-night, and we hope he will. 

Touts, very truly, 

Mr. J. II. McCikmknt, 

A civ York, X, V. 


Letter from ,T. II. McOlement to ,T. II. Welhorn, dated December 10, 1010. 
(Letter ideutilied and offered Is lit the words and figures, following, to wit:) 


lOo Broadway, 

Xcw York, December J!), I'JIJ. 


Mr. J. F. Wki.iiouv, 

l'randcnt Colorado fuel it Iron Co., Dearer, Colo. 

Dear Mr. Wet.roiix : A friend of my son has applied to mo for a position. 
Ills name is Anthony Felir. He is a native of Austria ami a college graduate, 
00 years of age. For eight years he lms been in the United States Navy, ad¬ 
vancing to the grade of chief petty officer. He has taken an honorable dis¬ 
charge, finding that the Navj offered no further chances for promotion, and 
feels that he lias made a mistake in his selection of a vocation. He is a man 
of good habits, good physique, and willing to work. 

1 thought, in >our present disorganized slate, if lie went to Colorado you 
might find some position where lie could make a new start. All he wishes is 
a start and a chance In earn a living, depending upon ids own merit and the 
opporliinitics which might lie offered for mlvnnecmont. 

If jini need such a man please wire me and I will send him out to you. 

Yours, very truly, 


J. II. McCi.I'.mknt. 


Copy of letter from J. F. Welhorn to .1. 11, Mc('lenient, dated December 29, 
1913. 

(Letter so identified and offered in evidence is in the words and figures follow¬ 
ing. to wit:) 


I 'Flie Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., I envoi-, Colo. .1. F. Woltiorn, preshlenl. 1 

My Dear Mr. McCi.emext: I have yours of the liilh Instant, regarding a 
young Austrian gentleman, a friend of your son, who lias applied lo your for 
a imsltion. 

During tlie first two or three months of the strike nearly everyone connected 
with the company was engaged in whatever would best serve tlie interests lit 
tlie time, much of tlie work naturally being of a very temporary nature. We 
have, in a way, gotten oil our feet again, and now for several months to eome 
will have to watch economies very closely. We probably ought to reduce forces 
more than we really will, ns we can not entirely disregard the loyalty that lias 
lieen shown to tlie company’s Interest by so many of our old employees. 

As for taking on new men, I hardly see how it would be possible for us to do 
It in any department whatever, except, of coarse, the common laborers. 

I might also say, that so far us Colorado generally Is concerned, I think it a 
very poor place for any one to seek employment of nil Important nature. Busi¬ 
ness generally Is nt as low an ebb as I have ever known It here, and the reduc¬ 
tions In working forces with the larger companies are very general. 

Before closing I want to gay that we have about all of the miners now in 
southern Colorado that we will be able to work, but do not anticipate full 
production from them for several weeks, as it will take some time for all of 

38819'—S. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 8-9 
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them t» find satisfactory places am) get Into working trim. It is hardly prob¬ 
able Hint the mines in the canyon district or those on the western slope will 
reopen before the beginning of another busy season. Only a small percentage 
of their output could now lie used if they were in operation, and if our expecta¬ 
tions as to operations in tile south are realised, we will have enough coal in 
that district to take care of all wants, although the tonnage may not be much 
above dd to 70 per cent of our normal output from all mines. 

Yours, very truly, 

Mr. .1. M. McCi.kmunt. 

Ncir York, ,V. V. 

Copy of letter from .1. F. Welborn to J. H. McCiement. dated May 23, 1914. 

(Letter so identified and referred to is offered in evidence and Is in the 
words olid llgures as follows, to wit:) 

[The Ciiltn.nlo Fuel .V lion Co., Denver. Colo. .1. F, Welborn, president ] 

May 23, 1911. 

My Devr Mr. MrCir.MF.vr: I feel very guilty for not Imving written you 
before about the happenings in connection with our coal-strike mutters since 
your were bore, it lias seemed impossible, however, to secure even 30 minutes 
of time to myself since April 20, when (lie outbreak at l.udlmv took place. 

The general press reports have boon very incorrect and, in many cases, abso¬ 
lutely false. I assume, however, that you saw a copy of the operators’ tele¬ 
gram lo l)r. Foster, in reply In one he- sent Mr. Rockefeller April 29, which was 
handled by the Associated Press. I am, however, inclosing a copy of tills, 
together with copy of a second telegram we sent Dr. Foster, supplementing the 
ilrst: also copy of n telegram sent to President Wilson and signed by all of 
the principal operators except the C. F. & I. Co. 

Monday I will try to write a general resume of events from April 20 down 
to date. 

Yours, icry truly. 

Mr. J. li. McCi.kmknt, 

1.1.1 Ilroudiruy, .Ycio York. 

Loiter from .1. II. McCiement to .T. F. Wolborn, dated May 2ft, 1914. 

(Loiter so identltled and ottered in evidence is in the words and figures us 
follows, to wit:) 

135 Broadway, 

A’cio York, May 20, 1111$. 

Mr. J. F. Ws Minus, 

President Colorado Furl it Iron Co., Denver, Colo. 

Dkar Mr. Wki.imhix. T thunk you very much for your letter of the 23d 
instant and have read the clippings Inclosed therewith with great interest. 
Several of them were not published ill the eastern papers. 

I uni walling with much Interest your further Information as to liow the 
mines are working and what progress is being made In production. With 
kind regards, believe me. 

Yours, very truly, J, H. McClement. 

Copy of a letter from .1. F. Welborn to J. II. McCiement, dated May 2T, 1914. 

(Letter so identified and offered in evidence is in the words and figures as 
follow s, to wit:) 


[The Colorado Fuel A Iron Co.. Denver, Colo. J. F. Welborn. president,] 

May 27, 1914. 

My Dear Mr. McClemext: The outbreak at Ludlow on April 20 was one of 
the most vicious things that has happened since the strike was called. There 
is abundant evidence to show that the attaek had been carefully planned by 
the strike leaders to take place on April 21, but through indiscretion on the 
purt of some of the Greeks, and, perhaps, others, tt was precipitated on the 
morning of April 20. Many of the women and children had been sent away, 
and tn point of numbers the strikers were sufficiently large to have com¬ 
pletely annihilated the small squad of militiamen that had been left at and In 
the vicinity of Ludlow, which aggregated about 46. Only 12 of these were at 
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Ludlow when (lie outbreak occurred, but the others were only a short distance 
away and soon came to the relief of their comrades. 

Reinforcements were obtained from two troops Just previously organized at 
Trinidad and Walseuburg and made up of mine employees. These troops had 
been organized by the adjutant general when the governor decided to call prac¬ 
tically the entire force of the militia out of the field. In order that there might 
be a reserve force to call upon In an emergency. The wisdom of having these 
enlisted men available can not he questioned, as without them the lo men pre¬ 
viously referral to would have been entirely unable to cope with the over¬ 
whelming forces of the strikers. 

In the first attack on the militia a private by the name of Martin was shot 
in the neck but not killed. First-aid bandages were applied, and his comrades 
started to carry' him back to r place of safety, but were forced to leave him—as 
they thought only temporarily. They were, however, unable to get buck to him 
for some time, and when they did reach him the work of destruction Imd been 
completed by the strikers. His face had been broken In a number of places, a 
gun discharged In his mouth, ami his body from his neck down ix-rfonited with 
bullets. One can Imagine the feelings of tills man's comrades when they viewed 
bis body In Unit condition, and It would not have been surprising If they bud 
disregarded all rules of warfare when they laid an opportunity to make them¬ 
selves effective against the attacking party. All the evidence goes to show Hint, 
except dial Lieut. I.lnderfelt broke tils gun over the arm or head of lands Tlltus, 
the Greek leader, no acts that could he criticized were committed by any of the 
mllittu. The tents caught on fire while the militiamen were several hundred 
yards away, and was either the result of an exchange of shots between (lie 
militiamen and strikers located In the tent colony or started by the act of some 
one within the colony. As has been stated before, no women or children were 
shot. The 12-year-old boy who was killed was unquestionably slml by some 
one of the strikers, as the evidence showed that the bullet was of the explosive 
character used by the strikers and not by the militiamen. The evidence of a 
doctor of the Hastings mine showed that the 11 children and 2 women who 
were taken out of the pit the next morning dead bad been suffocated probably 
before the tent caught on lire. While the tents were burning militiamen dis¬ 
covered some women Inside, and rushed in under heavy tire from strikers In- 
Irenched u short distance away and rescued ull of the women anil children that 
they could find, supposedly all that hail boon left In the tent oniony. 

The next morning a large number of men attacked the Delngua mine of the 
Vktor-American Fuel Co. and killed three men who were defending the prop¬ 
erty and lives of the workmen. They next moved on Aguilar, where they de¬ 
stroyed the top workings of three or four mines, and after driving several men, 
women, and children, including the president of one of the smaller companies, 
into one of the mines they sealed its opening with explosives. 

Under heavy pressure we induced the lieutenant governor, In tne ubsence of 
Gov. Ammons on a trip to Washington, to order the militia hack into the field. 
Before they reached the real trouble zone, however, the lieutenant governor 
liad established a truce with the attorney representing the United Mine Workers, 
under one of the conditions of which the militia were not to move south of 
Ludlow, and that the strikers would cense their attacks on the militia and mine 
property. This truce was, in ray Judgment, nothing short of a conspiracy, and 
I so Informed the lleutenunt governor when he told me about 1L Results showed 
that my judgment was right, as the truce was not observed more than a few 
hours, if really at all, by the miners. However, the lieutenant governor con¬ 
tinued to observe the peace pact, and on Ammons’s return two or three days 
later he continued it. Hail the militia been allowed to move without restraint 
under the direction of the adjutant general much, If not all, of the disaster and 
bloodshed that followed during the next few days would have been prevented, 
for I do not think the strikers would have engaged the enlarged military force 
at any point; If they had, the results would have been far different from those 
that have heretofore been reported. 

Early on Monday, April 27, an attack was made on our Robinson ami 
Walsen mines by a large force Intrenched in what locally Is termed a hogback 
or dike about a mile north of these mines. Our guards, that had been well 
armed and whose forces had been augmented somewhat, took up a position on 
a hill between the mines and the hogback, keeping the strikers far enough 
away from the mines to prevent their doing us any injury at those properties. 
They did, however, succeed In reaching our McNally mine, lying between the 
strikers’ intrenchments and the position occupied by our guards, and drove out 
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the small force of men we hail there looking after the property, which was 
Idle, and hunted some of the buildings. The men censed work In the Walsen 
and Robinson mines and came to the relief of the guards, a total of 180 of 
our workmen In and around those mines taking up guns in the protection of 
their lives and our property. Early on the morning of Wednesday, the 29th, 
assistance was given ns from the military force that had been established at 
Ludlow, which is about 25 miles south of Walsenburg, and maintained there 
under the terms of the peace pact. These men were under what, I consider, 
a very Incompetent colonel, and his work was of a negative character. He, 
however, responded to the attack of the strikers a little before noon, but the 
engagement lasted only an hour or an hour and a half until another truce 
was established between the governor and the representatives of the United 
Mine Workers. After the establishment of the truce, Dr. Lester, engaged in 
treating a wounded soldier and wearing a Ited Cross badge, was killed. Be¬ 
cause of what. I think, was cowardice on the part of the colonel In charge, 
his body was not recovered until 9 o'clock that night, having been allowed to 
lie on the held about seven hours. During this time It had been robbed, more 
shots tired Into it, and the part of his clothing carrying the Red Cross budge 
had been removed. The trace was established between 1 anil 1.30, and Imme¬ 
diately (he commanding ollieer In the Held commenced to withdraw his men. 
At 5 o'clock the slrikers went Into our McNally mine and completed the de¬ 
struction of most of the top workings. 

Also, on the morning of April 29, at 5 o’clock, a large force of men, headed 
by between 50 and 00 Crooks, ami composed entirely of foreigners, a Hacked 
the Forbes mine, which is between Trinidad and Ludlow and about 5 miles 
from the latter place, killing tone men It) cold blood, burning the barn with 
33 mules, mid destroying much other property. Under the terms of the first 
peace pact referred to, the militia were not allowed to go south of Ludlow, 
although the major, llamrock by name, in charge at that point, bogged the 
governor, through the adjutant general, for permission to send the small 
squad to the relief of the Forbes workmen. He had learned during the night 
before that the attack was to he made, and at that time made the request for 
permission to protect the men. lie renewed his request early tile following 
morning when evidence reached him that the attacking party was at or near 
the mine. This was the most cold-blooded act of the entire strike, showing 
not only premeditation but a heartlessness that seems to he characteristic of 
the Creek race. 

Federal troops arrived early Thursday morning, April 30, and since then 
we have had comparative ponce. During the entire siege, from April 20 to 
April 30. we were fortunate enough to lose no men. The total value of the 
property destroyed at McNally was aboil! $30,000, 

No greater loyally to employers lias ever been shown than was demonstrated 
by our workmen, composed of, I think, practically all nationalities, when 160 
of the regular mine employees took up arms In protection of their lives and 
our property at Wtilseu; a large number did the same at the Berwlnd and 
Tabasco mines near Ludlow. At the latter properties unarmed men accom¬ 
panied those with arms into the bills to intercept the attacking parties, and 
did so with the expectation of taking up the gun of some one who was shot 
down in the event an attack was made. 

The policy of the Federal troops is not entirely satisfactory to us, although 
we have about as many men at work to-day as we had before the outbreak of 
April 20. They will not, however, permit us to bring in any men from outside 
(he State and require that all of those seeking employment shall go direct to 
the mines where they want to work and make their application, rather than 
making it through our oltlee here or in Trinidad. I am sure that they are 
obtaining a large amount of valuable Information, and that in a general way 
they know where the guns, which the strikers failed to deliver, are hidden. 
They me, however, unquestionably acting under directions from Washington, 
nutl without authority to search for arms until specifically directed by Wash¬ 
ington to do so. 

A so-called mediation committee, composed of an old active officer of the 
United. Mine Workers of America anti a former Kentucky coal operator, has 
been appointed by Secretary of Labor Wilson, and the gentlemen have been at 
work here for about two weeks. The coal operator shows strong sympathies 
for the operators here, and. If we ean believe what he says, we have a right 
to exjiect a fuvorable report from him. 
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0\ir State legislature, as you doubtless know, was called Into extra session 
on the fourth of this month and passed two or three desirable bills, one an ap¬ 
propriation for the military expense, and adjourned after a session of about two 
weeks. A legislative committee composefRJStfx wus appointed to investigate 
the strike and attempt to bring it to a termination. That committee has been 
divided Into throe subcommittees composed of two each, who will leave to-night 
and to-morrow to make preliminary investigations In throe different parts of 
the State. It Is too early to hazard a guess as to their course, but we naturally 
hoi** that they will report in accordance with the facts. 

I have written this hurriedly, In a somewhat rambling fashion, as I havo 
been unable to take enough time to myself without Interruption since Monday 
morning to give you a clear and concise statement of affairs, and on account 
of the dentil of Mrs. Welborn’s mother last night I find It necessary to leave 
the office between 3 and 4 o’clock this afternoon, and for that reason will not 
he aide to sign the letter personally. 

Yours, very truly, 

Mr. J. II. McOiemknt, 

Xtw York, Y. 

Letter from J. H. Met'lenient to .1. F. Welborn, dated June 3, 1014. 

(Letter s<> identified ami offered in evidence is in words and figures as fol¬ 
lows, to wit:) 


133 I! KOAl>WAY, 
Xnc )oik, June 3, /fl/J. 


Mr. J. J*\ Wei born, 

rraudent Cohn ado 1'ml «(• Iron Co., Dcnrcr, Colo. 


I >j:ak Mu. Wkiuohn: I am very much obliged for your interesting rf»smn£ of 
labor conditions contained in jour letter of May 27, which 1 have taken the 
lilierty of forwarding to Mr. Murphy for his and Mr. Rockefeller*s information. 

We fully appreciate the trying ordeal which you and ail our loyal employees, 
ofllcers and men. are undergoing during this war for si principle and sincerely 
Irimt that it will not last much longer. With kind regards, t 
Yours, very truly, 


J. H. MiCi.kmi.nt. 


Cop,\ of letter from .1. F. Welborn to J. II. Mol Moment, dated August 38, 1914* 

(1**1 ter m» liloiitilied and offered in e\idence is in words ami figures as 
follows, to wit :) 


I 'Tin* Colorado I’m 1 A. Iron Co, I»<n\oi, Colo. .1. !•’. Welborn, president,] 

Arm sr IS, 1914. 

My Dear Mu. McCi.ement: I feel guilty of neglect in not having written you 
before this in connection with strike mutters, and yet little of moment has 
happened since my last letter on the subject. 

No change has taken place in the policy of the Federal troops with respect 
to the employment of men, although 1 do not think their rules are as rigidly 
enforced as at the beginning. Our gain in the number of men employed has 
not been material, though the efficiency of the men has improved somewhat, and 
consequently our production has Increased a little over what It was in May. 

The committee from the Secretary of Labor’s office In Washington has made 
no report on the Colorado matter and probably will not for some time. One of 
the members of the committee recently underwent an operation for appendicitis 
at his home in Kentucky and is not now on duty. Our own legislative com¬ 
mittee made what they considered an extensive Investigation of conditions; 
held two or three Interviews with the operators; made some recommendations 
which we could not accept; but have not made their report, and I am inclined 
to think will niake none before the regular session of the legislature convenes 
this winter unless in the meantime some unusual condition should develop 
which would in their opinion call for an Immediate report It appears thut 
when they were appointed they practically agreed that no report sliould be 
made that could not be signed by all members of the committee. If they 
adhere to this agreement, It is not probable that a report of any value will be 
made, as four of the members of the committee are disposed to a report wholly 
bused on the facts, while the fifth member of the committee Is a Progressive, 
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closely allied with Costlgan, the attorney for tlie United Mine Workers of 
America, and the sixth Is a politically ambitious Democrat. 

All of the reports that have come to us from confidential sources during the 
past few weeks indicate a growing dissatisfaction on the part of alt the 
strikers, and threuts have been made by many (some of which have been put 
into execution) to return to work. Our information goes to show that the 
officers of the organization are very tired of the strike and acknowledge to 
themselves that they have been defeated, yet I do no consider it probable 
that the strike will be called off. On the other hand, it is not improbable, 
in my judgment, Unit the benefits will be withdrawn or materially reduced. 
The effect of this would naturally he to cause a great many of the men to 
forsake the strikers’ forces and go back to work. If the national organiza¬ 
tion of the United Mine Workers of America hud sufficient funds I believe 
contributions would continue on a reasonably liberal basis at least until 
after elec-lion, and even wllli a broken treasury I think they will continue 
some benetlts milil after the November election in the hope that either the 
Democratic or progressive candidate for governor will be elected, and as a 
result grealer pressure than heretofore will la- put on the operators to yield 
some point or points that will enable the miners’ organization to call the 
strike off without admitting complete failure-. The political situation is far 
from satisfactory. There seems to be a rather strong feeling in favor of law 
and order, and both women’s and men’s law and order leagues have been 
organized. There has not, however, been a complete and, in my judgmeul, 
effective organized ion poiTooled In the- Kcpuhllcuu Party. At any rate, many of 
us are fearful Unit the ltepublicun candidate for governor will not be elected. 

Yours, very truly, 

•Mr. .T. II. McCi.emkxt, 

A i m York, N. V. 


Also hero Is a copy of a letter from .T. I'\ Welboni to J. II. Met’lemenl dated 
January 'J7, 1014. 

(Letter so offered In evidence is in words as follows, to wit:) 

fi’uloriido Find A Iron Co., Pc-nvi-i-. Colo. Mr. .!. l-\ UYltiorn. pn-^idonl.) 


Mr. ,1. II. Met 'i.hmiint, 

Jd5 Jlroadicay, Xrw York, ,V. V. 


.1 VNCAttV d7, 1011. 


Dk.vh Slit: I Inclose herewith statement of December earnings and earn¬ 
ings for the first six mouths of the fiscal year compared with corres[>ouding 
periods of last year. 

We fool quite sure that wo have struck the hoi tom, and that from now on 
we will be able to show gains compared wllli the earlier strike months. 

We ore now producing enough fuel to operate- the sleet plant to a eapneity 
sufficient to take care of all demands, and it is encouraging to note that the 
buying of steel products lias materially Increased since January 1. Prices, 
however, cm practically everything we make, except rails, arc much lower than 
they have been for years. 

Y'ours, very truly, 


J. I-’. W. 


P. S.—Statement for November and five months of fiscal year also inclosed. 


Copy of letter from J. K Welborn to .T. IT. McCtenii-nt. dated August 18, 1914. 

(Letter so offered 111 evidence Is in words and figures as follows, to wit:) 

[The- Colorado Fuel A Iron Co., Denver, Coio. J. F. Wc-iborn, president.) 

Atioust 18, 1914. 

My Dias Mk. McCi.bmkst: I lactose herewith statement of earnings for the 
year ending June 30 compared with the previous year; also statement of July 
earnings of last year. In each case the figures show a slight surplus. In 
June It was due to the adjustments at the end of the year, made up largely 
of dividends on stocks of subsidiaries, but in July the surplus was the direct 
result of the month’s operations. 

It is gratifying to again have a month’s returns that do not show n large 
loss, yet with the unusual war conditions abroad, which are greatly inter¬ 
fering with all lines of business, we can not l)e optimistic as to the Inmie- 
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dlate future. Instead of booking new rail orders for winter and early spring 
delivery, as Is the custom at this time of year, we have been asked a number 
of times during the past three weeks to suspend shipments on orders placed 
for what might be termed current delivery. Our rail orders for this fall’s 
delivery were in the aggregate light and have been greatly reduced hy these 
suspensions. The result is that we are now working our rail mill but half 
time in order to spread the small amount of business over as long a period 
as possible, hoping thereby to avoid a complete shutdown within a few weeks. 

I anticipate that we would have a very good coal business In the agricul¬ 
tural States, which ordinarily buy large quantities of high-priced coal, If the 
strike were not interfering with our output. 

Yours, very truly, 

Sir. .T. II. McCi.kmf.nt, 

lSj Uroticlwai/, Xnr York. 

Another copy- of letter from .T. F. Wciborn to ,f. 11. Met’lemont, dated October 
21, 1014. , . 

(Said letter so identified and offered In evidence is in words and figures as 
follows, to wit:) 

[The Colorado Furl A Inin Co.. Is-nvor, Colo. .t. P. Wothoni, president 1 

OCTOBER 21, 1011. 

Sir. J. II. McOi.emf.st, 

13 J llruadicay, New York, X. V. 

Dear Sib: I Inclose herewilh copies of the August nnd September reports of 
earnings, compared with corresiamding periods of the previous year. 

It is very disappointing to have to rcimrt a deficit In ench month, yet this 
can now he charged to pour business rather than to the strike. Not during the 
past 10 or 12 years, if since ISPS, has the actual rail business In hand and In 
prospect been ns poor us It is at lids time. Wo are aide to keep our rail mill 
going at about half capacity hy working mainly on orders placed for delivery 
In the early months of next year. This is keeping our organization together 
at both the steel works and the coal mines, but operations on that basis can not 
bo conducted at a profit. 

Yours, very truly, 

J. F. W. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, have you copies of all (hose originals—have you 
finished with' the McCIement list? 

Mr. Welbobn. Yes; I have. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you retained In your office copies of all this corre¬ 
spondence which you have offered here? 

Mr. Welbobn. No; I have not, because some of it was copied In your office 
here. 

Chairman Walsh. I would like to leave all that correspondence with Mr. 
Bower. We expect to leave here to-morrow at noon. But Mr. Dower, our 
secretary, will lie here until noon nnd will take It up with you nnd check it up, 
nnd, if necessary, he can give you copies now. 

Mr. Welbobn. Mr. West gave me a file of copies, presumably complete, just 
a few minutes ago. 

Chairman Walsh. Leave those, please, with Mr. Dower, and he will check 
them up and return them to you. AH the original files you stated at this con¬ 
ference yon had of a correspondence with Mr. Rockefeller and Mr. King at 
Tarrytown, and then the one you had when Mr. Hywell Davis nnd Neil were 
present, that, I understood you, was In the latter part of September? 

Mr. Welbobn. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Was It after the letter had been written to the President? 

Mr. Welbobn. After I had been to Washington and from there gone to New 
York. 

Chairman Walsh. It was the last week of September, then? 

Mr. Welbobn. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Thank yon. that will be nil. 

Mr. Welbobn. This Mackenzie King correspondence 1ms not 4>een read In 
yet, that which I sent yon yesterday. 

Chairman Walsh. Just put,that In, please. 
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Mr. Weihorn. The first Is an extract from a letter from W. L. Mackenzie 
King, limed August fl, KU4, and the original letter from John D. Rockefeller, jr., 
to .1. E. Weihorn, dated August 11, 1914. 

(The letters so identified and referred to are In the words and figures fol¬ 
lowing, to wit:) 

[Extract from letter of IV. L. Mackenzie, dated Aug. 0, 1014.] 

I agree with you In believing it to he extremely unlikely that the United Mine 
Workers of America will call off the strike. They might be willing to drop 
open, active support by degrees, but I am inclined to think that where recogni¬ 
tion lias bixui (lie principle for which they have been fighting, they will not 
openly abandon the struggle with anything short of what they may be able 
to construe ns such. 

It may lie. however, that organized labor ill the United States will realize 
(ho opportunities ami handicaps likely lo come to certain industries through 
the changed conditions of Europe, and will lie prepared lo cease hostilities where 
industrial strife at present exists, in order that on the one hand labor may 
reap with capital a fuller measure of the harvest, or, in industries that may 
lie dilferenliy nlTeeled, protect itself against consequences that are certain to 
arise. I leur (lint Hie view likely to lie taken by some of the lenders may, at 
(lie outset, lie the shortsighted one of endeavoring (o persuade their followers 
that Hu* opportunities which may conic to American capital through the crip¬ 
pled condition of industries elsewhere will induce a recognition which under 
less favorable circumstances might not lie granted. This is almost certain to 
lie tin 1 ininiedlale effect, and 1 lliink you are wise, therefore, in dismissing 
altogether from your mind the possibility of the United Mine Workers calling 
off tile present strike, even if under any circumstances short of recognition 
they would lie likely so to do. It will not lie very long, however, before the 
inevitable effects of the European war on American labor conditions are certain 
to make themselves fell, both because of the scarcity of capital available for 
Investment and Hie crippled condition of industry on the oilier side, and once 
ibis becomes apparent the unions will have to revise considerably some of 
their present policies. 

It would lie fortunate Indeed if, out of the changed conditions which this 
European war is cerlnin to produce, a means might be found of restoring indus¬ 
trial peace In the United Stales in industries such as coal ami fuel, where there 
is a certainty of a direct bearing, li may he that among those who are em¬ 
barrassing the situation In Uolorado there are many foreigners who may fuel 
compelled to return to Europe, and that may prove an Immediate factor of 
importance. Rooking at the ultimate, rather than the immediate, effect, there 
is, speaking generally, going to he a large amount of unemployment ns a conse¬ 
quence of tills war, ami once the war is oxer thousands of men and their 
families in the Old World are going to seek future employment in the New. 
In certain industries It is going to be easy for employers to find all the labor 
they desire, ami unions will lie confronted with a new problem. Recognition 
simply for the sake of recognition, is going to lie seen to he less pri'ssing as an 
immediate end than that of maintaining standards already existing, and may 
rightly come to regard us their friends and allies companies and corporations 
large enough and fair enough to desire to muiiitnln these standards of their own 
accord. For (he unions to take a different view will certainly mean to lose 
(tie substance of fair conditions while wasting resources in fighting for the 
shadow of recognition. Here, It seems to me. lies a possible avenue of approach 
toward restoring normal conditions In Colorado. 

The possibilities here set forth might be pointed out by employers In a per¬ 
fectly frank and open manner. It might lie said with equal frankness that 
were it desired to profit by such a situation, employers may seek later to 
enforce individual agreements with nil men desiring to enter their employ 
mny even consider, ns some doubtless will, altering conditions of employment 
to their supposed Immediate advantage. Between the extreme of individual 
agreements on one side, and an agreement involving recognition of unions of 
national and interna I ionnl character on the other, fit's the straight acceptance 
of the principle of collective bargaining between capital and labor Immediately 
concerned In any certain industry or group of Industries, and the construction 
of machinery which will afford opportunity of easy and constant conference 
between employers and employed with reference to matters of concern to both 
such machinery to be avowedly constructed as a means on the one hand of pre^ 
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venting labor from being exploited, and. on the other, of Insuring that cordial 
(■ooperatlon which is likely to farther industrial efficiency. 

Granting the acceptance of the principle outlined, the machinery to he de¬ 
vised should aim primarily at securing a maximum of publicity with a mini¬ 
mum of interference in all that pertains to conditions of employment. By 
this I mean that the hope of establishing contldence between employers and 
employees will lie more in a known'willingness on the part of each to confer 
frankly with the other than in anything else. Slmlliarly, the avoidance of 
friction, likely to lead to subsequent strife, is likely to lie minimized by agencies 
which will disclose tile existence of Irritation and its cause at or near inception. 
Trouble most frequently follows where ill feeling is allowed to develop unknown 
or unheeded. 

A board on which both employers and employed are represented, and before 
which, at stated Intervals, questions affecting conditions of employment can be 
discussed and grievances examined, would appear to constitute the necessary 
tiasis of such machinery. The size of tills board, and whether there should be 
one or many of smell boards, would depend upon the numbers employed, the 
nature of the Industry, and whether or not the work is carried oil in one or 
several localities. Where, for example, (here are different mines or refining 
plants ns well as mines, it might lie Hint (lie boards pertaining to each Indi¬ 
vidual concern might be combined with provision for reference to n Joint board 
covering the whole industry or group of industries to which mutters not set¬ 
tled by smaller boards might be taken for further discussion and adjustment. 

In determining the character of representation upon such boards, broadly 
speaking, a line might be drawn between those who are “paid salaries” on tho 
one hand, and those who “earn wages" on tile oilier hand. Tills Is very 
rough and very general, for there are, in some industries, a class of potty bosses 
whose Interests may appear to identify them more closely with wage earners 
than with salaried officials, hut, broadly speaking, men who have authority to 
give orders and to direct operations fall Into the salaried class, while (lie men 
who have no authority to direct others and whoso own work Is subject wholly 
to direction, full into the category of wage earners. The selection of repre¬ 
sentatives on such boards should ho made at a meeting or meetings of tho em¬ 
ployees called expressly for the purpose. It might he left optional for the 
employees to say whether they desired a permanent form of organization of 
which tlieir representatives on a hoard would he the officers, or whether they 
would prefer the selection of individuals al stated periods, without reference 
to any permanent form of organization. It could also he left optional with the 
workers themselves to say whether they wished to allow the representatives so 
chosen a salary In payment of I heir services or whether such services would 
have to be voluntary. A company might, with propriety, offer to provide a 
place of meeting for the boards, and possibly go tho length of supplying tho 
employees with permanent office accommodations for their representatives, 
leaving il. however, to the employees themselves to provide whatever might he 
necessary in the way of salaries and expenses in (lie keeping up of such offices. 

It would not appear desirable at the outset that these hoards should have 
anything to do with benefit features. They should not he framed with a view 
of restricting, through possible benefits, the liberty of any man as respects tho 
continuance of his employment, but should aim primarily at affording a guar¬ 
anty of fair play in determining, In (he first instance, the conditions under 
which men would be obliged to work and the remuneration to be paid; and, 
secondly, the carrying out of these conditions in a spirit of fair piny. 

One thing to be especially aimed at in the construction of such boards would 
he the making virtually certain of the possibility of grievances nr conditions com¬ 
plained of iwing made known to and subject to the review of persons in authority 
over and above the parties Immediately concerned., where the parties fall to adjust 
these differences between themselves; tlds to he carried even to the point that 
directors, if need be, should have, where the numbers to be affected are likely 
to justify it, a knowledge of the situation and power to pass upon it. This 
feature will probably not appeal to pit bosses and managers who may desire 
absolute authority. On the other hand, I am convinced it would be possible 
to so frame a constitution for these boards that the possibility of this review 
would In no way Interfere with discipline, but would be a material assistance 
rather than a handicap to those who are charged with responsibility. 

What might be expected of a board of this kind would be that employees, 
liefore taking up any question with the officers of the company, would try to 
adjust or settle it among themselves. Falling adjustment in this manner, dlf- 
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ferenocs and difficulties would bo presented to the officers of the company, not; 
bv the Individuals Immediately affected, but by the duly constituted representa¬ 
tives chosen to safeguard the interests of all. Having had a preliminary sifting 
in this manner, cases could be brought before a committee of the board or 
before the whole hoard In any one industry for adjustment. If It should bo 
found that an Individual board could not definitely determine a matter of Impor¬ 
tance, there might he brought n further appeal on stated conditions to a board 
chosen to represent the Industry ns a whole, or a group of allied industries, the 
pur)lose here being to get away, to a degree, for purposes of adjustment, from 
the parties Immediately concerned, but not wholly away from parties likely to 
be ultimately affected. This would make it an essential that all members of 
such hoards, excepting possibly persons chosen as chairmen, referees, or um¬ 
pires, should be ]lessons actually employed in the industry or connected with It 
In some way, not persons chosen from outside. It should be possible, however, 
for workmen (o select one or more or their number who could give their entire 
time to acting in a representative enpaeit.v ami pay them a salary pending their 
acting In such capacity. 

I think. In a very rough way, flits covers the points mentioned in our conver¬ 
sation. I really hesitate to send this letter in such rough outline und without 
rare in preparation. I believe so strongly In never advising In regard to any 
situation until one has made oneself familiar with all its phases that I feel I 
am miming a great risk la even setting forth what tills Idler contains, as there 
may he conditions or reasons which will render its suggestions wholly inap¬ 
plicable to some of the industries with reference to which consideration Is 
Invited. 


2d Bkoaowav, 

.Yen' York, August It, lSl'i. 

Pkau Mr. Wm.nnnx; For some months we have been talking with different 
ones who are familiar with the subject about some simple machinery which 
would Insure quirk and easy access on the part of ttie employees of the fuel 
company to the otiieers'of the company with reference to any grievances, real 
or assumed, or wilh reference to wages or conditions of employment, feeling 
that the officers of the company might think that the introduction of some 
simple mechanism of tills kind would tend to promote kindly feeling between 
the employees and the officers, as well as be a further evidence to the public of 
tlve entirely fair and Just attitude of the officers toward their men. Among the 
men with whom we have talked on this subject we have found no one more 
Intelligent, more practical, or more experienced than Mr. \V. I,. Mackenzie King, 
who was a short time ago the secretary of labor of Canada. As deputy secre¬ 
tary, Mr, King himself settled 45 strikes. Tt Is be who prepared und put on the 
Canadian statute bonks laws with reference to the handling of Industrial dis¬ 
putes which have so materially reduced the number of strikes in Canada during 
the past few years. Mr. King Is a man who lias approached this subject from 
both the theoretical and the practical side. I fancy that his success in settling 
the strikes above referred to was due partly to his extensive knowledge of and 
wide experience In dealing with Industrial difficulties ami partly to the fact that 
ho has the faculty of making men of high and low degree believe In his sin¬ 
cerity and genuineness. Having had several conferences with Mr. King during 
the past few months along these lines, It occurred to me the other day to ask him 
to outline briefly some simple machinery which would accomplish the result 
suggested at the beginning of this letter. T am Inclosing a copy of that portion 
of ids reply which deals with the subject. You will understand that ns a 
Canadian subject closely related to the Government, Mr. King is overwhelmed 
with public duties at this time In connection with the European war. He has 
been unable to give the subject of my letter any careful or continued thought, 
but has dictated hurriedly some of the points which he made in his discussions 
of this subject with us. 

I am sending this memorandum to you in the most informal way, without 
any conference with my colleagues, simply for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether you gentlemen In Denver believe that anything along these lines Is 
worth considering for the fuel company. If you think tt Is, as we are Inclined to 
believe, It occurs to me that It might be possible for us to arrange with Mr. 
King, should you so desire, to go to Denver, at your Invitation, for conference 
privately with you gentlemen. The purpose of this conference wonld lie for 
you to give him the many facts ns to the fuel company’s organisation, a knowl¬ 
edge of which would be essential to enable him to outline a plan adapted to the 
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specific requirements of that company. If there is any man •ivnllalile who could 
he Helpful in working out such a plan as lids, I believe Mr. King Is the man. 
My thought would la' for him to go to Denver in an entirely private and unoffi¬ 
cial capacity as your guest, without its being generally known that lie was 
there. I Should not expect him to undertake to visit the coal priqiertles of the 
company, but rather simply to confer \v ith you gentlemen in your own office. 

I shall appreciate a frank expression of your feeling on tills general subject, 
and if I can lie of uu.v help in developing a plan, should the Idea meet with your 
approval, or in securing such a visit from Mr. King, us I have suggested. I 
shall lie only too glad to do-so. I may say in passing that I had a few words 
with -Mr. Lee on this general subject before lie went West. 

Very truly, 

John D. Rockeiei.ler, Jr. 

Mr. .1. F. Wei.born, 

president Colorado Fuel it- Iron Co., 

Denver, Colo. 

I have also another letter which was missing from one of the files. You will 
recall, perhaps, some correspondence relating to a letter written by William 
Park At hey? 

Chairman W.u.sn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wki.uorn. Last night I was trying to take care of the correspondence 
that find accumulated in the last three weeks, and 1 find among a large muss 
of stuff the original letter from William Park Atliey to Mr. Rockefeller, which 
laid boon forwarded to me by Mr. Rockefeller's secretary, Mr. Ileydt. The 
letter from Mr. Atliey is dated November fi, lttl-4. 

(Tile letter so identified and referred to is in the words anil figures following, 
to wit: 1 

Hou.y, Colo., November J, /!>/}. 

Hon. John D. Uockkfku.ku, Jr.. 

President Rockefeller’ll Foundation, New York, N. Y. 

Dear Sir: While In the strike district helping to protect part of your property, 
I received two certificates of indebtedness from the State military fund, amount¬ 
ing to .$41. which I have been unable to cash. 

As T was trying to support a mother ami two sisters previous to the call, 
therefore, after the call 1 was unable to meet my ex|H'nscs and am now In a 
distressed financial condition. That is the reason for making this personal ap- 
IhsiI to you. 

Hoping that you can see fit to take these off my hands, thereby doing an act 
of kindness. 1 am. 


Yours, respectfully, 


Wm. Park Atiiey. 


P. S.—I am not of age, therefore, can nm borrow money, but if you doubt my 
honesty and character kindly refer to the First National Hank of Holly. 

Wm. Park Atiiey. 

The copy of Mr. lleydt's letter of transmission to me or to Mr. Atliey Is dated 
November 17, 1914. 

(The letter so identified and referred to is in the words and figures following:) 

November 17, 1914. 


Mr. William Park Atiiey, 

Holly, Colo. 

Dear Sir: In the absence of Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., T acknowledge re¬ 
ceipt of your letter of November 5 and have referred the same to Mr. J. F. Wei- 
born, president Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Denver, Colo. 

Very truly, 

Charles 0. Hivdt. 


Chairmnn Walsh. Just one other thing. Commissioner Welnatock, who has 
gone away, has left a request for you to meet Mr. Grunt at your office, who 
wants to go over certain letters with you and eertaln records ubout which you 
testified here—that is, as to arms purchased and where they were purchased, 
and pertain things of that kind. Mr. Grant will take it up with you, and knows 
what the commission desires. 

Mr. Weuiorn. All right; when will I see him? 

Chairman Walsh. We are crowded now; either to-day or after we go away. 

Mr. Wkliiorn. After you go away will suit me better. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all; thank you, Mr. Welborn. 
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TESTIMONY OF MR. W. E. BROOKS. 

Chairman Wai.sh. What is your mime? 

Mr, It hook n. W. E. Itrooks. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Wlmt is your age? 

Mr. Kkookh. About 38. 

Chairman Wai.hu. Where <lo you reside? 

Mr. Bhookh. At ttie present time al Hastings. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Are you married or single? 

Mr. ItaooKs. Marriott. 

Chairman Walnii. Is your family at Hastings? 

Mr. liaooKM. No, sir; in Alabama. 

Chairman Wai.su. How long have you been at Hastings? 

Mr. It hook s. i hate been at Hastings sinoe about Man'll. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Are you working there at Hastings as a miner? 

Mr. ItnooKs. Yes. 

Chairman Wai.sh. For what company? 

Mr. ItnooKs. The Vlotor-Anieriemi Fuel Co. 

Chairman Wai.sh. You are a coal digger there, are you? 

Mr. ItaooKs. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh, Have you e\er followed Hud occupation elsewhere? 

Mr. ItnooKs. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Where else? 

Mr. ItiUKiKs. Alabama, Oklahoma. Illinois, and Washington. 

Chairman Wai.mi, liate you e\er been a member of the Failed Mine Workers 
of America ? 

Mr. ItaooKs. I have. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Winrealionts? 

Mr. ItaooKs. In ail those Stales I have laenlioned, except lids State. 
Chairman Wai.sh. When did you come into the Colorado lield? 

Mr. ItaooKs, This last time 1 oame in along in the winter, in December. 
Chairman Wai.su. Where were yon employed? 

Mr. Itaoous. First at--— for the C. I' 1 . A 1., and Ihcn I came to Hastings for 

tile Vlclor-Amcrionn. 

Chidniinn Wai.sh. Where were you when you undertook to come to Colorado 
first? Were you employed to come here? 

Mr. ItaooKs, No, sir; I was In Washington when I came to Colorado the first 
time. 

Chairman Wai.sh. How did you happen to come to Colorado? 

Mr. ItaooKs. I wasn't doing no ..I (here. 

Chairman Wm.sii. Did you know there was a strike here at the time? 

Mr. ItaooKs. The last time, 1 knew there was a strike. 

Chalriiiim Wu.su. Did you come here for the purpose of working in the 
mines? 

Mr. Brooks. I did. 

Chairman Wai.sh. When did you first work under union conditions? 

Mr. ItaooKs. About three years ago. 

Chairman Walsh. What was your object in coming hero? 

Mr. Bbooks. I was trying to better m.v condition. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Did you resign from the Fnited Mine Workers? 

Sir. ItaooKs. I brought u card with me. hut on my way from Washington 
here I could not get any work where the union was at, and I came on to where 
there was no union. 

Chairman Wai.sh. You have quit the union, have you? 

Mr. Brooks. I presume I have; I have not been hi tt for three years. 
Chairman Wai.sh, What objection have you to belonging to tlie union? 

Mr. Brooks. Well, I have two or three objections. 

Chairman Wai.sh. State what they are. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, it Is a detriment to me and my people, yon might say. 
Chairman Wai.sh. You mean to the colored race? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. sir; to the colored race. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you say that they discriminate against you? 

Mr, Brooks. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. In what particular, In what way? 

Mr. Brooks. When I was in Illinois and worked around Springfield, I could 
only work at three mines. 
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Chairman Walsh. They objected to you on account of your color, did they? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, sir; they objected to me on account of my color. They say 
they don’t discriminate against any color, creed, or nationality, but when I 
went to the mines around Springfield, except two or three, I could, not get work, 
and it is the same way at other places throughout the United States. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you have any objection to the union otherwise than on 
account of racial discrimination? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, sir'; 1 does. 

Chairman Walsh. Why? 

Mr. Brooks. Where the union Is organ l7A*d at you get on an average of $3 
a week, and probably not earn that much. And where there is no union we 
have the privilege of working sometimes the year round. 

Chairman Walsh. In what places do you find they only allow you to work 
three days a week? 

Mr. Brooks. In the East, Illinois and Oklahoma. 

Chairman Walsh, llow was that determined? Who determined for the 
union? 

Mr. Brooks. The conditions were such that the operators could not ger the 
cars in, I guess, and they would not have cars to load the coal in; and because 
whenever we were working regularly we were called out a certain season of 
the year, and there we would lose from one to three months. 

Chairman Walsh. You mean when you were on strike? 

Mr. Brooks. On suspension and not on strike. 

Chairman Walsh. Suspended while agreements were being made? 

Mr. Brooks. Yt»s, sir. 

Chairman Waish. Have you any other ubjoetion to it? 

Mr. Brooks. The other objection is ihat it seemed to mo there wore a lot of 
us keeping up just a few, I mean keeping them in a good position and making 
them wealthy, and the rest of us go lacking; that is another objection T lmd to 
it. There were so many different ways you could get shed of your money, 
through the union, Ihat 1 naturally didn't care to belong to It. 

Chairman Walsh. How do your wages liere compare with what you received 
in the other States in which you worked under union conditions? 

Mr. Brooks. They are boiler here. 

Chairman Wusir. How much bettor? 

Mr. Brooks. For instance, we get from $2 r*8 to $2.78 for drhing like we did 
in the East, and the least I ever got since I have been here in this State la 
$3.08 up to $3.10 or $320. 

Chairman Walsh. Is that the highest you have earned any place? 

Mr. Brooks. Three dollars and eight cents is the highest—is higher Ilian I 
ever earned anywhere where there was (ho union. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you earned higher wages any place for that work? 

Mr. Brooks. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you satisfied with the conditions under which jou 
are working now? 

Mr. Brooks. I am. 

Chairman Walsh. What mine are ><m working in? 

Mr. Brooks. Hastings. 

Chairman Walsh. I>o you have cheek weigh men there? 

Mr. Brooks. We had before he quit. 

Chairman Walsh. I)o you desire check weigh men? 

Mr. Brooks. It. Is immaterial to me; I make about the same—get about the 
same weights, only you get less when there is a cheekweighnmn there, because 
two or three hundred pounds are taken off of it. to pay him. 

Chairman Walsh. Hus that been jour experience that you get less where 
there is a check weighnmn? 

Mr. Brooks. I always get that 200 less, but that is to pay the checkweigh- 
man? 

Chairman Walsh. That is to make up ids salary? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. You had no object in coming to Hastings except to 
get a job In the mines? 

Mr. Brooks. Just seeking employment. 

Chairman Walsh. And you came here because you were not working and a 
strike was on here and you wanted work ? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, sir. 
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Chairman Walsh. Did anybody outside nsk you to come? 

Mr. ISkookh. No, sir. 

t'hulrmnn Walsh. Hus anyone threatened you or intimidated you against 
coming? 

Mr. ItiiiHiK.s.' Only when I none, there were some strikers on the train. I 
could not say they was Intimidating me, but the fellow with ine knew their 
language and he said that was what they meant, but they didn’t bother us, 
because soldiers were on the tram with us. 

(ilialrinaii Walsh. Did any oilier man come with you? 

Mr IbiooKs. Six or eight came from Trinidad over to the mine. 

Chairman Walsh. You were employed at Trinidad? 

Mr. Hkooks. No, sir. I came out to the mines. I tried at the mines at 
Trinidad—at the office at Trinidad—lint the company would not send uuyone 
out. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Have you a memorandum with you as to your earnings in 
the mine? 

Mr. IhtooK.s. T lane nol, hut I have a very good idea. 

Chairman Ww.su. .lust detail wind you lm\e been earning since you came 
hero, four months ago. 

Mr. ItaooKs. There was two or three pay days when it was under $00, and 
the rest of Hie pay days il lias been from $70 to $80 or $90, and pay day conies 
every twu weeks, so 1 would UAerage from $150 to $100 a month. 

Chairman Waish. lime you been working steadily? 

Mr. ItuooKs. I"p in lliree weeks ago, ever since I was there. 

Chairman Wai.sii. What occurred at Hint time? 

Mr. Hkooks. .lust slack work. 

Chairman Walsh. Tlmt is all; thank you. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. JAMES KOKINAKAS. 


Chairman Waish. What is your name? 

Mr. Kokinakas. .lames Kokinakas. 

Cliairman Walsh. Were do you iiie? 

Mr. Kokinakas. Frederick, south Colorado. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you lived there? 

Mr. Kokinas as. About two aud one-half months. 

Cliairman Waish. You are a native of what country? 

Mr. Kokin akas. I <■111111' here about six years ago. 

Chairman Walsh. You are a native of what country? 

Mr. Kokinakas. I In'ere. 

Cliairman Wai.sii. How long have you been in the country? 

Mr. Kokinakas. Tweuty years. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you a coal minor? 

Mr. Kokinakas. Yes. 

Chairman Waish. You are working now at Frederick? 

Mr. Kokinakas. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. For the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Mr. Kokinakas. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you Avorkcd al Frederick? 

Mr. Kokinakas. About two ami one-half months. 

Chairman \\ ai.sh. t\ here Avore you before you came to Frederic 1 
Ten I uride >KINAKA8, 1 ° mnC ubout four monfhs ll &> from south Colorado at 


Chairman W at, sir. Have you worked as a miner in any other State than 
Colorado? 

Mr. Kokinakas. Yes; In Utah three years. 

Chairman Walsh. Any place else? 

Mr. Kokinakas. I worked at the \ ulean mine, close io Colorado Springs. 
Chairman \\ alsh. Do you understand what the miners’ union is? 

Mr. Kokinakas. I don’t understand. 

Chairman Walsh, Don’t you understand or don’t you know? 

Mr. Kokinakas. I don’t know. 

Chairman \\ alsh. Can you understand my language, what I am saving to 
you? 

Mr. Kokinakas. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. You say you do not know what a union is? 
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Mr. Kokinakas. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. I)ld you over hear what n union was organized for? 

Mr. Kokinakas. Yes. 

Chalrmnn Walsii. What Is If for? 

Mr. Kokinakas. 101.'!. 

Clinirumn Walsii. Wlmt—illil you ever belong to n union? 

Mr. Kokinakas. No. 

Chairman Walsii. Do you know what I menu by the word union? 

Mr. Kokinakas. Yes. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Well, what is it? Cim you describe what a union is? 

.Mr. Kokinakas. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, wind Is it? 

Mr. Kokinakas. It is a union. 

Chairman Walsh. You lime dillienlly III e\pn-.Miig it ; jmi tune dlllieully in 
explaining it? 

Mr. Kokinakas. Yes. 

Chairman Waisii. You know what It is. do jou? 

Mr. Kokinakas. Sure. 

Chairman Wai.sii. You never belonged to a union? 

Mr. Kokinakas. No. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Do you know what a union K formed for? 

Mr. Kokinakas. Yes. 

Chairman Walsii. What is it for? 

Mr. Kokinakas. 11*13. 

Chairman Waisii. What is a union organized lor. if you know? 

Mr. Kokin ak vs. No. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. You do not know? 

Mr. Kokinakas. No. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you belong to u union? 

Mr. Kokinakas. No. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Why not? Why don't you belong to the union? 

Mr. Kokinakas. I don't belong to no union. 

Chairman Walsh. Why not? 

Mr. Kokinakas. 1 don't like It. 

Chairman Walsh. What is it that you object to? Why don’t you like the 
union? 

Mr. Kokinakas. I work all the time ill (lie strike. 

Chairman Walsh. There was a strike on in t'tuh all the time? 

Mr. Kokinakas. Yes. 

Chairman Walsii. The whole three years? 

Mr. Kokinakas. Yes. sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. The union was out on a strike all the time? 

Mr. Kokinakas. Yes. 

Chairman Walsii. Why do you work when the others are on a strike? 

Mr. Kokinakas. 1 work at Tellurtde. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there a strike on at Telltiride during all the time you 
worked there? 

Mr. Kokinakas. Yes. 

Chairman Wai.sh. What pay did you get nl Telhirhle? 

Mr. Kokinakas. I worked as driver. $3.50. 

Chairman Walsii. What do you get down here? 

Mr. Kokinakas. That is in the gold mines. 

Chairman Walsh. What do you get down here when von work now? 

Mr. Kokinakas. I quit work there. 

Chairman Walsh. What were you getting when you quit? 

Mr. Kokinakas. The place is too high and pretty cold. 

Chairman Walsh. How did you happen to go down to Frederick? 

Mr. Kokinakas. I came down from the Vulcan mine. 

Chairman Walsh. Who hired you to go to Frederick? 

Mr. Kokinakas. I got a brother down there. 

Chairman Walsh. Does he belong to the union? 

Mr. Kokinakas. No. 

Chairman Walsii. Have you ever worked any place where there was not a 
strike going on? 

Mr. Kokinakas. The first time In southern Colorado. 

Chalrmun Walsh. 1 think that is all; thank you. 
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TESTIMONY OF MR. GBIGORIO GINIKIS. 


Chairman Walsh. What is your name? 

Mr. Oinikis. (Irlgorio Oinikis. 

Chairman Walsh. How old are you? 

Mr. Oinikis. Thirty-sewn. 

Chairman Walsh. Are jou married or single? 

Mr. (*ixi k is. Married. 

Chairman Walsh. Have jou any children? 

Mr. (iix ik is. Yes. 

Chainmin Walsh. Ilow many? 

Mr. (Iimkis. Five. 

Chairman Walsh. Where do you live? 

Mr. (ii.MKis, Valdez. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you been in this country? 

Mr. Hinikis. Thirteen years. 

Chairman Wxlkii. You are a nati\o of what country? 

Mr. Oinikis. What? 

Chairman Walsh. Where were you horn? 

Mr. (Oxi k is. J don’t understand hut only a little hit. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you an Italian? 

Mr. (iix ikis. Yes, 

Chairman Wvlsh. What part of Italy did >ou come from, the north or the 
south part of Italy? 

Mr. CiNiKis. 1 don’t understand—south. 

Chairman Walsh. What city did you come from in Italy ? 

Mr. (iiMKis. The first time? There was no city where l came from, but a 
small town name S. Biagio I'latoni. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Ctnikis. Tin* tent colony. 

Chairman Walsh. Before* you left the old country, where did jou live in 
Italy? 

Mr. CixiKis. That is my country. 

Chairman Waisii. But where did jou li\e in Italy, did jou live near 
Naples? 

Mr. C ix ik is. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Are jou ti Sicilian? 

Mr. (Ilxi kis. Yes. 

Chairman W.umi. You understand that, do you? 

Mr. Oinikis. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. That is your country, you are a Sicilian? 

Mr. (iimkis. Yes. 

(’imlrman Wai.sh. Did you ever belong to a union? 

Mr. Oinikis. No. 

Chairman Walsh. I)o you know what a union is? 

Mr. (Iimkis. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know what unions are formed for? Do you know 
why they run? 

Mr. Cinikis. I don't understand; everyone talks to me and I don't under¬ 
stand. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Do you understand the word union? Do you know what 
that is? 

Mr. Cinikis. I don't work In the union. 

Chairman Walsh. You never did work in a union? 

Mr. Oinikis. No. 

Chairman Walsh. When did you work in Pennsylvania? 

Mr. Oinikis. Three years. 

Chairman Walsh. Didn't you belong to the union when you were in Pennsyl¬ 
vania? 

Mr. Ointkis. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Whereabouts did you work in Pennsylvania? 

Mr. Oinikis. Pulling coke. 

Chairman Walsh. At w’hat place in Pennsylvania were you pulling coke? 

Mr. Oinikis. Oreensburg. 

Chairman Wai.sh. How long did you work there in Oreensburg? 

Mr. Oinikis. Three and one-half years. 
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Ohnirmun Walsh. How old nr<» your children? 

Mr. Ginikis. Five. Thom childs don’t work nl oil because one Is 8 years 
old and rest from 0 to o and J jears. 

Chairman Walsh. How much money do you make as a miner? 

Mr. Ginik is. I don't count it. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Power, will you ask Mr. West if there is an Italian 
interpreter we can get? 1 do not think the witness understands my question#. 
Are you an American citizen? 

Mr. Ginikis. No. 

Chairman Waisii. I>o jou vote in this country? Ha\e jou e\er voted? 

Mr. Ginikis. 1 don’t understand. 

Chairman Waisii. You do not know what Noting is? 

Mr. Ginikis. No. 

Chairman Walkii. How old were you when jou came to tills country. 

Mr. Ginikis. 1 don’t know. I don’t understand. 

Chairman Waimj. .Just stand aside, and wait here a minute. 

TESTIMONY OF JUDGE JESSE G. NORTHCUTT. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Your name, please. 

Judge North u it. Jesse G. Northcutt 
Chairman W\isn. What Is jour profusion? 

Judge Noam<i ir. Attornej at law. 

Chairman Wmsm. Are uni a memher of the Colorado har? 

Judge Noisiucri r. Yes sir, 

Ciiairmaii Waisii. How long li.ixe jou hcen such? 

Judge Noinmrrr. Ahout ‘Jo jears. 

Chairman Waisii. Are jou a native of this Slate? 

Judge Noutim i i r. No, sir. 

Chairman Wnlmi. What Stale are jou from? 

Judge Xoinneirr. Illinois. 

Chairman Wxisn. Hid jou practice law before jou came to this State? 

Judge Xoin iM l it. Yc.;, sir. 

Chairman Wwmi. At what point? 

Judge Northcitt. Kansas. 

Chairman Waisii. At what phec? 

Judge Nortihtit. Morton County. 

Chairman Waisii. What ofltcial positions lm\e jou held in Colorado? 

J ui I ge N ort net t tt. Col t >ra do? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, sir. 

Judge Nokitiutt. 1 believe I was <iij atlorncj of Trihidnd for 1 year and 
presiding judge of the third judicial district for about 11 jears. and a little oNer. 
Chairman Walsh. Have you held anj other positions? 

Judge Xorthcltt. No, sir; none that J think of. 

Chairman Walsh. At the present time. Judge, aie jou connected with any 
ef these coal companies? 

Judge Nortikttt. Yes. sir. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Which one. and in what capacity? 

Judge Nortihttt. In regard to matters growing out of the strike, I represent 
the three coal companies. 

Chairman Walsh. What are thej ? 

Judge Northcitt. The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., the Victor-American Fuel 
Co., and the Itocky Mountain Fuel Co. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you been In the employ- 

Judge Northcitt (interrupting). I said all matters growing out of the strike. 
I think that was limited to the southern Held. 

Chairman Walsii. How long have you been employed by those companies? 
Judge Northcutt. Since about October, 1913. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you employed by each company individually or were 
you employed by this committee I have heard spoken of here that has repre¬ 
sentatives in those throe companies? 

Judge Northcutt. By the committee. 

Chairman Walsh. Prior to that time you were practicing law where? 

Judge Northcutt. At Trinidad. 

Chairman Walsii. How long had you been off of the bench at that time? 
Judge Northcutt. I resigned the 1st day of April, 1906. 

38819°—S. Doc. 415.64-1—vol 8-10 
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Chairman Wvi.mi. And at tin* time of your employment were you in private 
practice at Trinidad V 

Judge Noki urrn. Yes, sir; and am yet. 

Chairman Wvl.mi. Ale you also engag'd in the publication of newspapers? 

.fudge Noktikttt. Yes. .sir. 

Chairman Walmi. What papers are ,\ou the owner of, or what relation do 
>ou hear to them? 

.fudge Noiiun i it. I am president of the corporation, the Chronicle-News 
Publishing Co., which publishes the Clironh le-News, an evening paper, and the 
Trinidad Advertiser, a morning paper; and I own a majority of the stock in 
that corporation, practically all of it. 

Chairman Wu.sii. Any other newspapers? 

■Judge Noiuin t ri. A weekly paper. Well, that same corporation publishes 
two other papers, lor which it is paid a comiieuvitlon, but has no interest what¬ 
ever in the papers. 

Chairman Walmi. Do you have anything to do with tin* editorial policy of 
the papers? 

Judge NoKTiMTTr, Not of the other two. 

Chairman W visit. Or of their financial policy? 

Judge Nouiihtti. No, sir. 

Chairman Waisii. I lake it, the Him. one you me practically tin* owner and 
editor of that paper? 

Judge Noimicri i'. Yes. sir. 

Chairman Wai.mi. You dictate its editorial policy and manage its business? 

Judge NoKitnriT. Yes. I do not write tin* editorials, but it there i% any 
change to he made l am consulted about it. Mr. Winsor is the editor of the 
paper. 

Chairman Ww.mi. State what part you took as attorney tor the operators as 
to the importation of arms down there, if any. 

Judge Non rum* r. 1 don’t know of any that I took 

Chairman Walshs I >id you have anything whatever t*» do with having iiniu 
shipped into the southern country for any ol those lour companies? 

Judge Noninci i r. I think not, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Were any of them shipped through your newspaper office'' 

Judge Noumccir. 1 think not. 1 think I know what you have in mind, and 
I will (ell you nil I know about it. There was an incident look place while l 
was absent. The first I ever knew or heard of it vv.is during the congressional 
investigation. It was then testilied to by a witness who used to work in the 
newspaper oflice that upon a certain occasion -l think it was toward the early 
part of October, 11)13— a package of guns was brought to my oflae, or rather he 
testilied that he saw them being earned out of my office across the hull and 
through the newspaper mom downstairs. At the time this took place I was 
away; I was attending court over in Huerfano County. After the testimony of 
this witness I asked sons* of the boy.s, one of the clerks in my office, about it. 
mid he said it was true, that upon one occasion a package of guns was brought 
to the oflice. When he found out what they were lie began to make inquiries 
to ascertain whose they were and what was to he dime with them. I think ho 
called at the sheriff’s olllee. Whether these guns wen* sent to the sheriff in my 
care I don’t know; in fact, I don’t know how it was that they were sent to my 
office. 1 never did learn and don’t know to-day. At all events, they were 
shipped from my office to Ludlow, where the sheriff’ there had sent or was send¬ 
ing a number of deputy sheriff's to protect the railroad property at that.point 
and likewise to protect the people who were going from Ludlow to the mining 
camps, or vice versa, from the cutups to Ludlow. 

Chuirnmn Walsh. Who was the sheriff’ of Las Animas County ? 

Judge Xokthcttt. James S. (Jrisham. 

Chairman Walsh. Is lie still the sheriff there? 

Judge Northcvtt. He is and will be until the second Tuesday in January. 

Chairman Walsh. What were the social and political conditions in the min¬ 
ing camps of Las Animas County preceding the strike, as to the form of election* 
and the carrying on of government in a democratic form? I am asking the 
question in that particular way because you have probably been over it before, 
mid I would like to have you describe it in your own way. 

Judge North< t'TT. You mean, generally speaking, what were the political 
conditions and privileges in the mining camps? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, sir; lu that county. 
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Judge Xobthcttt. I tliink ihey a iv ver> much the same as they are in any 
other place, particularly for the last two years. I may say that there 1ms lieen 
a great deal of talk by iieople adversely Interested about the political conditions 
down there; that is, the papers representing political parties adverse to the 
party in jxiwer in that county have said a great deal about jadltical slavery and 
the denial of political rights, and so forth. It has Ixrn from time to time 
charged In contests which were filed that the pt*ople In that county did not vote 
their sentiments, that they were controlled by the corporations, that the cor|w>- 
rations voted their men like slaves, and so forth. They have had ample oppor¬ 
tunity to prove those charges. 

I recall. In 100P I think It was, in the legislature hen* there was a contest of 
the senator electinl from that county in IPOS, and they made these very charges. 

Chairman Wai.su. What was the senator’s name? 

Judge XoRiiici rr. Barela. He 1ms been a senalor from that county ever 
since it has been a county, or rather ever since we have btvn a State. 

As I say, at that time the charges were very general, very sweeping, and per¬ 
mitted almost any kind of proof. A trial was had and a oommittm* appointed 
out of this senate. That eoniniitt«*c was of adverse political complexion to the 
party whose sent was being contested, so that It gnve every invisible opportunity, 
and the testimony elicited at that trial dKc1os<»d that the elections were abso¬ 
lutely fair. 

Chairman W visit. When was that contest? 

Judge Noirrnn it. That was the legislature which convened in 1000. They 
must have taken two or throe weeks to take the testimony in that case. 

Chairman W’u.sn. Prior to two years ago did the mining companies control 
the political situation down there? 

Judge Noktuct’tt. I think not. 1 think probably 1 had bettor explain to you 
about what that alt uni ion was. 

Chairman Wat ml Very good 

Judge Nokthcott. There was a great deal of criticism pro and con. It is 
true that there were local politicians In that county who claimed Unit they per¬ 
sonally represented the political interests of the coal companies, and through 
such representations for a brief period wielded a power that they could not 
<fhen\Ke have wielded. They claimed that the companies did a great many 
things which I never discovered that they did do. I think it is likely that 
some of these subordinate officer*—I don’t know' that they could Ik* called offi¬ 
cers, hut weie more In the nature of agents or employees of the companies, 
rather—condoned the circulation of the reports which were circulated, that 
these parties were tb« repr« sentntivos of tin* compunK*s politically. I do not 
think that the managing officers of the companies ever knew anything about it. 
They did not even know of the policies, or complaints, more properly speaking, 
which existed there until their attention was called to it in the year ifl!2. They 
had heard something of the complaints; und when it was called to the attention 
of Mr. Weiborn I tliinl: he took some pretty drastic action In directing his 
superintendents ami managing officers to 1 m* free from any inference of partici¬ 
pation in politics. In 1012 lie was very positive, and, as l recall, promulgated 
an order along there that there should lx* no political influence, and this ihtW 
was published in the papers down there, and I think it had a good, wholesome 
effect in checkmating the efforts of those local politicians. 

Understand, my contention lias always been that the only matter complained 
of was the assumption of power upon the part of some of the local poUtlcfans 
who were seeking their own |>ersonnl aggrandizement. I frankly confess that 
is what I complained of, and my complaints were open and notorious, and I 
complained ns bitterly of men in my own party that did it ns anyone else, and 
I think it was stopped. 

Chairman Walsh. Is Huerfano County in the judicial district over which 
you presided? 

Judge North cvtt. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it true that the coroners’ juries have lieen for years 
selected hr the sheriff, and consisted largely of mine employees? 

Judge Nobthcttt. I don’t know that that is true; yet it might have been 
trap and I knew nothing of it. because I Had nothing to do with any matter of 
that kind. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you know it by general report? 

Judge NoRTiictTT. Mo, sir; I never heard it until I heard some one say it 
here the other day. 
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t'lmlrmuii Walsh. The district clerk read n record here of 00 cases of cor¬ 
oners' Juries, dating back through the last 10 years, and stated that the records 
were very Imperfect, and that lie did not believe he had all of them, by any 
means, and that 89 out of 90 found that the deceased came to his death by 
reason of Ills own carelessness. Hid you notice that? 

Judge Nobtiuttt. I heard it when lie read it; that Is the first time I ever 
heard of it. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it a fact that no plaintiff has recovered against nny of 
the mining companies in Huerfano County in a personal-injury case for 23 
years? 

Judge NonriicuTT. I don’t know whether that is true or not. While I was 
on the bench lor It years, I do not now recall any personal-injury case that was 
ever tried before me in that county. Here is one tiling I do know that will 
probably throw some light on that subject: I believe we can say that a large 
majority of cases which are instituted against companies—or private concerns— 
for damages growing out of personal injuries are settled before they ever come 
to the trial docket. 

Chairman Walsh. Ho you have anything to do now, Judge, with that portion 
of the legal work of the company that has to do with the settlement of cases? 

Judge Noimicrrr, 1 represent one or two accident-insurance companies, and 
a clerk out of m.v office very frequently settled a case; or, if a damage suit is 
brought, I defend it. 

Clininiinn Walsh. For these companies? 

Judge Nolmiccrr. Yes, sir. 1 do not defend all of the damage suits of these 
companies which 1 am representing here now. I do one of them in the southern 
field. 

Clialnimn Walsh, l)ld you see the list of 2.1, the last 2.1 '•use-. furnished to 

the commission the other day, Unit were settled by the Colorado Fuel & 

Iron Co.V 

Judge XomiouTT. I do not think I did: I do not recall it if I did. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know anything about the delails of these set¬ 

tlements? 

Judge Nokhicutt. Not a tiling. 

Chairman Walsh. I)o you say now tlmt the control of the companies in the 
way you have mentioned by Hie subbosses or assistants lias disappeared in Las 
Animas and Huerfano Counties since 1912? 

Judge Noimin tt. I should say so. 1 do not say that they ever controlled. 

1 have hud a free plten-in, and I think everyone else does who wants it. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it u fact Unit up to 1912 this condition existed that 
is described in n speech testified about before this commission which you made 
at Lamar in 1912, in which you stated that a few men get together in a room 
some days before the convention—I will read it to you: 

“ Up there n few men get together in a room some days before the conven¬ 
tion. They have already fixed up who the delegates to the convention shall be. 
They have probably given the local superintendent of the mines the number of 
delegates to which that community will lie entitled. They do not tell him whom 
to tiring. He knows he is to select a certain number of delegates who are to 
come in and follow the dictation of a single man, whose name is given to 
them before they leave. He goes around and picks out Jim Archuleta and some 
others, and says to them, ‘ 1 want you to go down to a convention to-morrow, 
down to Trinidad to a convention, and you see Mr. So-and-so and do as he tells 
you,’ knowing that these delegates will come in and do as they are told—a 
meeting of four or five lenders is held and they proceed to make the slate: ‘We 
will take for county clerk so-and-so; he Is a good man for the purpose.’ Some 
other mail says, ‘ Hut still, I think probably sometime within the last 8 or 10 
months lie had some trouble with some pit boss,’ and there Is just a suspicion 
If the company likes him. He isn’t right with the company and they don’t 
want him; lie goes off the slate. And so it is from bottom to top. The candi¬ 
dates ure selected, not with a view to their fitness, not with a view to their 
ability to discharge their duty, not with a view to their Integrity, but ‘ are 
they satisfactory to the company?’” Was that the way it was done before 
the attention of Mr. Welborn was called to it in 1912, Judge? 

< Judge Nohthcutt. For a brief period of time, yes. 

Chairman Walsh, Was it you that called Ids attention to It? 

Judge Nohthcutt. I do not recull that I talked with him on the subject 

Chairman Walsh. Y'ou made this speech at Lamar, did you? 

Judge Nohthcutt, Yes, sir. 
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Chairman Walsh. And that was true until 1012, until the fall of 1012? 

Judge Nobthcutt. It was true previous to that time; just how long I can 
not say. 

Chairman Walsh. How long would you say that condition of affairs existed? 

Judge Nobthcutt. I should not like to gm*ss at it. 

Chairman Walsh. Was it for a numl>er of years, or for a few years, or how 
long? 

Judge NoRTHcrrr. I would say a few years. 

Chairman Walsh. Did It exist while you were Judge down there? 

Judge Nobthcutt. No, sir; at least, if it did, I did not know it. I must say 
this to you. that while on the bench I took absolutely no part in politics. I 
did not even attend the primaries. 

Chairman Walsh. Did they, while that state of affairs existed, control the 
judicial as well as the leglslatho branch of the (Jovernmeut, so far as that 
part of the country was coneeriH*d? 

Judge Nobthcutt. I don't think they ever controlled the judicial, and I 
don’t know that they ever controlled the legislative branch. 

Chairman \y u.sn. I read again from this sjK'ech of yours: 

“And so it is from lmttom to top. tlit* candidates are selected, not with a 
view to their fitness, not with a \iew to their ability to discharge their duty, 
not with a view to their integrity, hut ‘Arc they satisfactory to the company.’ 
If they are, that settles it. And they have a majority of jour conventions, and 
when tliej come to select delegates they select them in the same way. They 
send them in there to nominate, regardless of your wishes, for the office of 
district judge or Stale senator, the man whom the companies want, and If you 
don’t like it you will have to take it.” 

Is that correct? 

Judge XonriK lit. It was correct at that time or I would not have said it 

Chairman Waimi. They controlled the judges and the election of State sena¬ 
tor, and if the people did not like it they had to take it anyway? 

Judge Xok'iik i "it. I did not say they controlled the Judges; I said they con¬ 
trolled the nomination of the Judges. 

Chairman Waimi. When reading, “They send them In there to nominate, re¬ 
gardless of your wishes, for the office of district judge or State senator the 
man whom the companies want.” Now. was there also a species of terrorism 
at that time in Hint community exercised over professional men and others 
who might go against the expressed will of the mining companies? I had bet¬ 
ter read you that. You arc quoted further ns saying: 

“ You,have got a case, and we will go into H for you, and we will recover for 
you if we lm\e to fight it to the court of last resort in the land 

That is referring to some candidate— 

“ Most of the lawyers are afraid to do that because they are afraid the company 
will blacklist them and he against them politically and every other way.” 

Judge Nobthcutt. I said the lawyers were afraid of them, but that does not 
necessarily follow that the companies caused it. I have no doubt but what ft 
great many of the lawyers down there were and I don’t know but what they 
are yet, unfortunately. We often find lawyers who have not the courage of 
their convictions, and I apprehend you have observed them in your own town. 

Chairman Walsh. You are quoted as saying: “Most of the lawyers are 
afraid to do that.” 

Judge Nobthcutt. I think that was correct. 

Chairman Walsh. That most of the lawyers are afraid to go into n court 
and demand justice for an injured man for fear that they would be blacklisted? 

Judge Nobthcutt. That was the fault of the lawyer and not of the com¬ 
pany. 

Chairman Walsh. The lawyer, you think, was mistaken about that and his 
fears were unfounded? 

Judge Nobthcutt. I sued them years ago. 

Chairman Walsh. On 11 different jHTSonal injury east's in that county? 

Judge Nobthcutt. Yes, sir. 

Chairman ‘Walsh. How long ago. 

Judge Nobthcutt. Let me see, I think that suit was instituted—those suits 
rather, or actions at law properly speaking—some time in the year 1911. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, you made that speech in the fall of 1912, did you, In 
the campaign? 

Judge Nobthcttt. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you connected with the companies at that time? 
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Judge Northcutt. No. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And that was true up until the time you said it at least ? 
Judge HosTHCTJTr. Undoubtedly. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, then, there was no election until 1914, was there? 

.Toilne Nortihttt. Yes; there was an election that year, in 191'-. 

('hutrinan Walsh. That was a campaign speech in the campaign of 191’-, but 
that was going on at that time, that they were exercising that sort ot domma- 

tiou or attempting to? , 

.Imlgt* NoKfucnr. I don’t know Unit tlmy were tit that time. We got a veiy 
square deni at (hat time and elected our man at that election. 

Chairman Wai.sH. Then there has been only one election since? 

Judge Noktiuctt. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. You have observed the results of that election, have you. 

Judge Nobthcttt. Yes, sir; 111 a cursory way. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, some precincts down there—ns I understand It, 
whole precincts were inclosed during this election with a barbed wire lencp, 
and they had what lliey called “dosed preoinets”? 

Judge NoiiTIH'i TT. I can not mm recall any precincts which was inclosed hv 
a harhed wire fence In Las Animas County. I do not say it is not true heeatts- 
1 don’t know. I do know that there is one product, or one mine up in a canyon, 
and across the month of the canyon—In Hie mouth of the canyon or across 
the canyon .lust below the mine. I here is a fence anil that comes more nearly 
to being Ineiosed than any other I know of. I don’t know of any in Huerfano 
County. J lime been at some of those mines hut not all. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you observed him the citizens of those Cos-"! camps 


vote in a general way? 

Judge Non mi i it. 1 have observed how they vote hv looking at the returns 

Chairman Wai.sh. Have you observed in die last election that the vote m 
those camps was overwhelmingly one way ? 

Judge NoirntcnT. Yes; and it is a most natural tiling that ‘t should he, 

Chairman Wai.sh. You may make any explanation you want to. 

Judge Noutucitt. On that subject of dosed camps, about which there has 
been so much said, I wish to make this observation, tli.it many of tlie milling 
camps are built where there was nothing until the mine was opened; there 
was no settlement ill that Immediate neighborhood and probably not for miles 
around. There might likely lie here and there a ranchman living far apart, or 
ranchmen living far apart, lint when the mine was opened by driving a tunnel 
or sinking a shaft, and it was brought up to the point of operation and many 
men were employed, a little village grew up and there were no interests there 
excepting the mining Interests and everybody there had to lie and wa* in some 
way connected with the operation of Hie mine or wading oil Hie people who 
were operating the mine. So that accounts for there being no one else at those 
places except Hie people interested in the mine, because there was nothing else 
to do. 

Now, as to the vote this fall. You can understand very readily that there 
was one Issue ill the election last lull, and that was: Shall law and order 
prevail and men lie permitted lo pursue their dally avocations as they please, 
free and unhampered; or sitail the State he handed over to Hip United Mine 
Workers of America and we lie required to go to them it we want to follow' a 
particular vocation? This is not buncombe, tint it is the absolute truth. The 
men In ttiose mining camps realized—I hey felt, whether it Is true or not— 
they felt that the men in the tent colonies were their personal enemies and that 
if they got up into the mines there would he a tight and that they yvho were 
working In the mines would he driven out, if not killed. Ttiey also believed, 
whether it was true or not, that if a certain ticket were elected that it meant 
tliut tliev would he forced to either leave the mines or work with the men who 
laid been trying to kill them. In other words, they were lwt to believe—I do 
not know )>v what process, lint they undoubtedly believed it, from their own 
expressions—that it meant success of the union if the Democratic ticket were 
elected, tiut that if the Republican ticket were elected the strike would stop 
ami they would lie permitted to pursue their avocation as they pleased; and 
that Is the reason, in my judgment, why—and I think a great many of the 
miners wilt tell you tlmt is the reason why they voted the Republican ticket. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, previous to this election what was your observation? 
Was it or was it not that tlie mining camps practically voted solidly for the 


same candidate? 

Judge Nokthcutt. Not on all occasions. 
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Chairman Walsh. Was that usually the case? 

Judge Northcutt. I do not know that I would say usually. This must Ik* 
borne in mind that men working at a particular vocation, where they are under 
one supervision, as a rule prefer to vote for what they lielieve to l>e their em¬ 
ployers’ interest. I think that is a general proposition. 

Chairman Walsh. That the men usually \ote for what they believe to be 
their employers' interest? 

Judge Northcutt. Ye*; because they believe that to l>e their own interest, 
and I think that is correct. 

Chairman Walsh. That is, they believe there Is an identity of interest be¬ 
tween themselves and their employer, ho you think that i* correct? 

Judge XoBJiierrr. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And you think that accounts for the fact that they have 
voted solidly in some instance-* in the mining camp* heretofore, and that that is 
the reason they voted solidly this time 

Judge XoKTiioi Tr. That is not tlie sole reason, perhaps. It is not the reason 
this time—they were figuring strictly on themselves. 

Chairman Walsh. You think they voted mi Icily in their own interests? 

Judge XoirriK rrr. Yes, .sir: for the success ol the Democratic ticket meant 
this time that they would he out of work and the striking miners would go 
back. 

Chairman Wajsh. And they would lose their places? 

Judge Noumea it. Yes. I think as ;i rule men that are working for another, 
if they are on good relations and the terms of their employment are pleasant, 
desire to please their boss; and if they know how he is going to vote, as a rule, 
they will vote that way. Some are different and have (wilities of their own 
and vote of their own volition. 

I want to call your attention to the election of 1011!, as speaking of their ull 
voting one way. Take the camps of Hastings and Dclagua, they were pretty 
much split up. There was not a straight ticket voted, apparently, for anyone. 
On tile district judge in one of those camps they wore divided equally, as l 
recall, SS to SS; there was only a small majority for the Republican district 
Judge. Roth of those camps have a presidential elector and. I think, gave a 
pretty nearly solid vote for Mr. Osgood, who was at that time a candidate for 
presidential elector. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. John Osgood? 

Judge NonriUTir. Yes; indicating there was no very bitter feeling existing 
between his men and him, as many parties testily mg here would have this com¬ 
mission believe. 

Clmlrtium Walsh. You do not believe, as a ruh\ that in the last election or 
in the elections prior thereto any operator was or that influence was exercised 
upon Hie men to have them vote their way? 

Judge Xoirnrenr. I never have known it. 

Chairman Walsh. You hud at this time submitted certain promised amend¬ 
ments to the ^institution of the .State, I think? 

Judge Xoi’Tiici'Ti . Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And certain laws that were referred to a vote of the 
people? 

Judge North ei tt. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. One of them was known, I believe, as section 11 and was 
described upou the ballot—see if I can quote it right from memory—to relieve 
employees of the burden of assuming the risk of injuries to their jiersons and 
lives. Do you recall that? 

Judge XoirrucirrT. That is substantially- 

Chairman Walsh. That is substantially the way it appeared upon the ballot? 

Judge Northcutt. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you notice that in, I think Hastings, I will not he 
sure, that the vote allowed that 100 of these employees voted to assume that 
risk themselves, or place it upon their families in case of death, while something 
like six or seven voted the other way? 

Judge Northcutt. I had not noticed that, but I am not at all surprised, and 
my view of it is this; 

A good many of the people have not sufficiently studied into that subject 
to understand just how to vote on those referred or initiated bills. They are 
not really certain whether “yes’* means that the bill carried, or “no’ would 
mean that it would carry. Rut this year In particular we had a great many 
initiated bills and referred bills; and a great many people advocated the uegu- 
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live veto on nil of them. Some of the campaign speakers In their speeches 
advised the people to vote “no" on all these amendments. Other parties, in¬ 
terested it) a particular measure, would advise everybody to vote In the affirma¬ 
tive on that measure, and “no" on everything else. I veca a great many 
„,0 who were supporting the amendment on what was familiarly known as 
tin* "wet and dry" proposition who advised their friends to vote yes on 
number ‘>-1 think that was the number of It-and “no” on everything else. 
No through that county in particular I think the votes were very largely nega¬ 
tive on all those amendments. I have not examined it myself and don t know, 
„ the chances are you will find it so—I will venture the assertion yon will 
Zl ,,;;* U'mlve vote or every amendment in that predict to which you have 
•itlwlwl was ww Uu% f o; and it Is wry possible that these iiien did not pat- 
tiniinrly undorsfund the wit wo of the resolution on which they were voting. 
I.ikclv iio one tiad explained it to them. 

Chairman Walhii. Did you pay any attention to the situation so far as the 
swearing in of deputies was concerned prior to tlie lime you were employed 
li\ these companies in October? 

'.fudge Noutiicctt. Not partieldnrly. I bad no occasion to. 

Chairman Wu.sii. l)o you know now how many deputy sheriffs were sworn 
In in Las Animas County? 

Judge Noimicurr. I do not ; but on that subject I wish to make an obser¬ 


vation. 

Chairman \Vu.sir. Very good. 

Judge Noirmerrr. The sheriff lias talked to me about it. lie dal even 
previous to this strike. In that county I think there are about , r >0 precincts. 

I nin not certain of the number, but that is not far from rigid. There are. 
usually from one to three deputies in cacti precinct, and one. perhaps, moves 
out or for other reasons another is appointed to take Ids place, and tlmy are 
thoi, reappointed when their year expires—the lime for which they were ap¬ 
pointed expires. Or if they have any special work to do, they are appointed 
for Unit. These tilings combined account largely for the apparent excess of 
deputies or large number of deputies in flint county. Then often these deputy- 
ships are given mil as a badge of confidence or respect, the party not expecting 
to do anything for it, hut wishing to carry the deputy-ship as a compliment. 

Then,'again, lust previous to tlie strike in each of those counties a great 

.. people wlio lived In the valleys up the rivers, fearing the consequences 

of the turbulence which would follow the calling of the strike, asked for deputy's 
commissions to he enabled to carry guns for their own protection. They did 
not want to he in dally violation of the law, hut wanted to carry the gun just 
the same, and would get » deputy’s commission for tlmt purpose. Why, I 
know of tbis. one of those sheriffs, 1 don t know which, 1 rather think it was 
the sheriff of Iluerfano County, spoke to me on the subject one day and wanted 
to know what his liability would ho with parties of that character, and I told 
lit,,, vvlmt 1 thought 1,1s liability might he. and suggested that we hud a -statute 
which permitted the mayors of cities or sheriffs of tin* counties to grant per¬ 
mission to persons, in their discretion, to carry, concealed on their person, fire¬ 
arms. After this was explained, I gave him a form of appointment which ho 
had printed; and I think the sheriff of each of those comities thereafter used 
a great many of them, which stopped the necessity of appointing deputies for 
that purpose. , , 

While on that subject some one testified here ft few days ago that the sheriff 
of Las Animus County—and likely he applied this to both—was in the habit 
of signing deputy sheriff's commissions in blank and placing them in the hands 
of the mine operators to tie usd ns they saw tit. Tin* sheriff of Las Animas 
County tells me that that is not true, that he never did that; and lie called my 
attention to the fact that many of the commissions which lie had Issued had been 
just ns I have stated, for the purpose of letting the parties carry guns, and some 
of them compliment ary. 

Chairman Wai.hh. Do you know of any Instance where the sheriff of your 
county appointed deputies and sent them to the mines, there to he detailed 
under orders of the superintendent of the mine? 

Judge Nobthcl'tt. I don't know of any such an Instance, but I would see no 
impropriety In it. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, I am just asking you regarding it. 

Judge Nokthcttt. Possibly. 

Chairman Walsh. I am not characterizing it, but simply asking ns to the 
fact. 
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udge XoBTHrrTT. May possibly have boon done, but I don’t know of it. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know anything about bringing arms into the dis¬ 
trict for the coal operators except the one instance to which you have already 
testified, where you heard afterwards they came through your newspaper 
office? 

Judge Nobthcutt. No. AH I know about it was what I have heard testified 
from time to time. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, Mr. Northcutt, we Intended to call Mr. Brown, who 
was on this committee, and ho sent word that those matters that he would 
desire to testify about he would prefer just to have you testify about. So I 
suppose you have talked to him, and if there is anything that you think would 
enlighten the commission that you would like to submit I wish you would sub¬ 
mit it in your own way. You see the trend of the examination and you know 
what would be germane to our Investigation. 

Judge NoRTHcnr. Unfortunately I buve not talked to him and do not know 
.just what he would want to say, 1ml if any of the commissioners know' what 
they want to ask me and will let me know I will testify to it if I know it. 

Chairman Waimi. With what company is Mr. Brown connected? 

Judge North dir. Kooky Mountain Fuel Co. 

Chairman Walsh. And where is its general ollice? 

Judge NoRTiicriT. Denver. 

Chairman Walsh. Where are its mines located? 

Judge Northci it. It lias n number of mines in the northern part of the State, 
it bought out some years ago the Northern Coal & Coke Co. It has mines in 
Boulder County and possibly somewhere- 

chairman Walsh (interrupting). Do you know what the capitalization is? 

Judge Nontin nr. 1 had not finished. It has some mines also In the southern 
field, and 1 think has a mine in Barfield County and one or two in Ilucrfano 
County, and at least two in Las Animas County. 1 do not recall its capitaliza¬ 
tion. but that will be furnished you if you wish for it. 

Chairman Walsh, Do you know what its bonded indebtedness is? 

Judge Noiniict ir. 1 do not know. 

Chairman Walsh. Please furnish me the capitalization and indebtedness of 
the Kooky Mountain Fuel Co. 

Judge Xoriiimt'i. That will he done. 1 will make a note of it—the bonded 
indebtedness ami the capitalization. 

(See Northcutt exhibit.) 

Chairman Waikii. How many mines does that company operate? 

Judge Nohthctjt. Well, I could not slate without counting them up; quite 
a number. 

Chairman Waisit. About how many? 

Judge Nomiunr. oh. I should s.iy—it imiM he in (lie neighborhood of 10 
or 12. Understand, that is purely a guess, and 1 do not want to he hound by It. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the size of the company and the production of 
the company compared with* that of the Victor-American and Hint of the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Judge Nortikttt. I don't know, hut that can lie furnished. In fact, I think 
that is already in evidence in tlie congressional investigation. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know' the number of miners in the employ of the 
Uocky Mountain Fuel Co.? 

Judge North c itt. I do not. That is likewise to lx* found there. It has all 
been testified to. 

Chairman Walsh. Gen. Chase, when he was on the witness stand the other 
day, stated that you hud called him up a great number of times ami proffered 
advice with reference to his action in the field. Is that correct? 

Judge Northcutt. No. sir. I appreciate your calling my attention to that. 
I regret that the circumstances require me to differ from Gen. Chase on that 
proposition. It is nil the more regrettable by reason of the fact that he knows 
the statement is not true, and ids departure from the facts is deliberate. 

I had three very brief interviews with Gen. Chase. The first was the morn¬ 
ing lie arrived at Trinidad. I do not now recall the object of the visit. On 
my part it was largely a matter of courtesy. Mr. Weitzel was with me; he 
had some maps or something to give him. The second visit w’as that night, the 
first night in Trinidad, in which I went in company with W. J. Murray and 
George T. Plrt to inform him of the terror-stricken condition that had been 
reported from Aguilar, with a request to send a detachment of troops there. 
He declined to do so. The Interview was very brief. 
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The next night, which was his second night there, I visited him in company 
with Mr. Weitzol, Mr. Murray, Mr. Pirr, and Senator Hayden. He had called 
for the first three parties mentioned, as I understood, to advise them of his 
program or policy which he intended to pursue. They requested me and Sena¬ 
tor Hayden to go along. Senator Harden was cooperating with me as one of 
lhe attorneys in the southern held—under the same employment. We went 
along, and (ion. Chase explained to us when we came in that it was his in¬ 
tention to go the next morning up into Berwind and Delaguu Canyons and 
disarm the deputy sheriffs and guards and send them down the canyon. That, 
as 1 recall, was 'substantially his language; that from there he was going to 
some other place—1 think up the river—and disarm the guards and deputy 
sheriffs and send them down the river; that following that—which would be 
Friday morning, I believe, likely later—lie was going to the Ludlow tent 
colony and disarm the strikers. After he had stated his plan, he said, “ I 
hope it Is satisfactory” I said to him it was not satisfactory and gave him 
my reasons why i did not think it \\a>; and I do not assume that it would 1 m* 
enlightening to the committee to indulge further In that conversation. Suffice 
it to say that the general and I differed in these interviews on e\ery projiosi- 
tlon Hint arose. Finding him pettish and whimsical, l mentally concluded t«> 
have nothing more to do with ldm, and I did not have anything more to do 
with him, ami I do not expect to. 

Chairman Wvi.sti. So yni had only three interviews with him altogether? 

.Judge Nouiuct lr. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And those y»u have detailed? 

Judge Noimici n. Yes. 

Chairman Wai.su. And you did not, then, of coin-*.,*, keep peivdsternly after 
him with suggestions as to how to run- 

Judge Xokthci H (interrupting!. No, sir; and he knows I did not. 

Chairman Wai.su. I)o y»u know Mr. Albert C. Felts of the Bahlwin-FclW 
Detective Agency? 

Judge Nournci it. Yes. 

Chairman Waimi. Did you have any conversation*, with him while he was 
down there? 

Judge Noktihttt. T dare say I did. 

Chairman Wai.su. Did you give lnm any instructions as to how he was to 
proceed? 

Judge Noimici tt. I don’t know as io instructions. Pi nimbly advised- 
certainly advised with him from time to time. 

Chairman W alsh. Did he have an office in Trinidad? 

Judge Nokihciti. 1 don't think so. 

Chairman Wvi.sii. Do you know any tiling ahoui ins employment of de¬ 
tectives or otlicers or employ cos to do guard duty in the Held? 

Judge Non rued t. I do not. But let me observe that Mr. Felts has testified 
very extensively upon that subject. Ilis testimony will lie found in part one, 
I think it is, of the congressional commit tee record. It is there and 1 don’t 
now recall that Ids testimony is disputed on a single item by anyone who was 
in a position to have anv personal knowledge of the facts about which he tes¬ 
tified. 

Chairman AY.vi.sii. Well, do you have any i>ersonal knowledge of the facts 
about which Mr. Felts testified, Judge? 

Judge Mournern. I might have on some of them. 

Chairman Wu.su, Well, do you know what means, if any, lie took to know 
the ehuracier of the men lie employed as guards? 

Judge Noutiumtt. Only from wlmt lie lias said; no personal knowledge. I 
don’t think he employed men as guards, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Waisii. Well, what did lie employ them for? To do what? 

Judge Nortik itt. I think lie had a few of his own men there in a super¬ 
visory capacity to look after the interests of the company. My recollectlou is 
that lie had only about six or seven of ids own men in the southern field, 
though I do not want to lie positive about that. The record will show. 

Chairman Walsh. Was martial law declared in that district at any time, 
or proclamation made by the governor or legislature to the effect that there 
was Insurrection existing in the south Colorado field? 

Judge North ct tt. I don’t recall any proclamation. I have read the gov¬ 
ernor's order calling out the troops, but it has lieeu a good while ago, and I do 
not recall the exact language of it. I do not believe that he expressly declared 
martial law; but it is quite probable that the order recites that it was made to 
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appear to him that un Insurrection or a riotous condition existed. Ilowever, 
tin* order will speak for itself; I prconne .uni have it in evidence. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you attend (li«* hearings at nn> time of the military 
commission presided i'\er b\ Maj. Houghton? 

Judge Nobthct tt. No, sir. 

Clutirmati Walsh. You were ne\er presentV 

.finite Northciti. Not that I mall. 

Chairman Wal.sH. Did you observe that the milit i*i, after that commission 
was organized, used an automobile belonging to the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., 
in wliich to arrest striking miner" and other persons that they claimed were 
imi>ediii£ the militia? 

Judge Nobtiuth. Well. I don’t know that I made any observation on that 
subject. I don't think it is disputed that the.\ iis<*d Hie automobile belonging 
to the compan.v. hut I do not l>elie\e the purpose which >011 Ihino attributed 
to it in your question was ever admitted. 

Chairman Walsh. What purpose was that? 

Judge Noinin I'n. The juirpose of arresting striking miners. 

Cliairniau Wu.mi. Well. I do not say lor the sole purpose; hut Maj. Houghton 
said that the men that wire arre-ded wore brought before tin* commission, as 
i remember it, in tiiis automobile; that tlie.v laid some distance to go out in 
the \arums places where they were arrest >d. and the.v were liauhsl in in lids 
nun lime. That is the only place l got it. ,Judge, 

Judge Noiithm ti. I didn’t understand—ma.vbe that is correct, hut I didn’t 
understand him to say people who were nirested. I understood him to he 
referring to persons he would send for from whom lie was sivking information 

Chairman Wu.su. Well, did he send soldiers for them—members of the 
militia? 

Judge Noui ii( r i r. That may he. 

Chairman Wu.mi. And were they sonic of the people that wen* detaimsl from, 
say, JO to 55 davs? 

Judge Nonimrrr. Tt is possible. You understand, of course, I was not on 
\ei\\ intimate relations with the militia. 

Chairman \\ vimi. [•know; lmt do you draw a distinction between the nr- 
iV"tiiig of a jierson and v.hat took place there? 

Judge NoinntriT. I don’t know that I do. And I don’t regard the bringing 
in of a person to interrogate him it" necessarily an arrest. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, supjiose the person was detained for. say, 55 days? 

Judge Northutt. I think where tbe.\ put a person in jail, ii is undoubtedly 
equivalent to an arrest. 

Chairman Wu.su. Did you hear that discussed in Trinidad—tin* fa M t that 
they were so brought in to the military commission? 

Judge NourHtTTT. I might have heard it. I understood they were bringing In 
everybody who could give them information, which 1 thought was a ver\ pr»|x*r 
tiling to do. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, was the fact that they were being brought in by 
soldiers in the automobile of the mining company a source of imtatioii to the 
men out on strike? 

Judge Northcttt. I don’t know that I ever heard it discussed. 

Chairman Walsh. Was the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.’s automobile tricks 
used to haul supplies for the militia while they were in the tlehi? 

Judge Northci’tt. Their trucks? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, sir; automobile trucks. 

Judge Northcitt. Why. if they were, I don’t know anything aisait it. I think 
it is quite likely that the Colorado Supply Co. Hold provisions to the troops, as 
did every other concern of any standing in the town. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you have anything to do with the publication of (lie 
bulletins and their publicity work of the mine operators' association? 

Judge North ct'TT. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you appear Indore the grand jury of Las Anlinns 
County that made the findings with regard to the alleged violence and crimes 
committed on the members of the union mine workers? 

Judge Northcttt. In what capacity? 

Chairman Walsh. Tn any capacity? 

Judge Northcutt. I appeared there as a witness. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you appear there in any other capacity? 

Judge Northcttt. No, sir. 
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Chairman Walsh. I notice in the bulletins Issued thnt the findings of the 
grand jury with regard to the alleged violence and crimes committed by the 
members of the United Mine Workers of America down there—those findings, 
did you observe that? 

Judge Northcutt. No; I did not know it. I have rend a great many of 
those bulletins, but not all of them. 

Chairman Wai.kh. Is it a fact, as found by this grand jury, that the State 
laws goNeniing mining operations in that county had been violated in many 
instances? 

Judge Northcutt. I don’t know. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there a practice of espionage- 

Judge North cutt (interrupting). What grand jury report is Unit you speak 
of? The Federal grand jury? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; there was a Federal grand jury there, was there 
not? 

Judge Northcutt. Not in that county; and let me modify my statement, if 
you are speaking of the Federal grand jury. I never did npjienr before it in 
any capacity at all. 

Chairman Waish. Where did the Federal grand jury meet? 

Judge Nortticutt. Pueblo. Now, I here was a Las Animas County grand 
jury. 

Chairman Waish. I may have ihem confused in my mind. 

Judge Northcutt. I think you have, because I don't think our grand jury 
made any su< h report. 

Chairman Waish. Did you read the report of the Federal grand jury? 

Judge Northcutt. Part of it; possibly all of it at the time it cyme out. 

Chairman Wvlsh. Is it a fact that the companies in that locality discouraged 
and opposed the formation of fraternal societies, or do you know anything 
about that? 

Judge NoHTiiewT. Why, I know only what I ha\e heard discussed here and 
on the witness stand during the congressional investigation and- 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Do you know any tiling of your own per¬ 
sonal knowledge? 

Judge Northcutt. And such investigations as I made by reason of those 
statements. 

Chairman Walsh. What did you find about it? 

Judge Northcutt. Well. I found out this: The companies never have, ns I 
understand, discouraged the formation of fraternal societies. I think they 
rather approve of it, because many of those societies carry a sort of benefit 
insurance with them which is a benefit to their members and enables them to 
take care of their members In times of distress. There was a society in either 
Hastings or Delagua that became disrupted on account of internal dissension, 
and upon one occasion they were quarreling about their disputes and issues 
and got into u fuss, and 1 am aihised that the officers wore called in 1o disperse 
them, and they did so; and it is upon that, as 1 am told—it was upon that oc¬ 
currence that nil this talk has been made about the companies discouraging the 
formation of fraternal societies. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you aware prior to the time this strike was called 
of any violations of the mining laws on the part of the mining companies? 

Judge Northcutt. Indeed, there are none that I now recall. 

Chairman Walsh. The eight-hour law? 

Judge Northcutt. Well, the eight-hour law ns we now have It, I think, took 
effect only about October of last year. I think the companies adopted the 
eight-hour law before we really had what we regarded as a binding law re¬ 
quiring that. That Is my understanding from what I heard here. There was 
no reason, ns I am advised or Informed of, no violations of the mining laws 
previous to the time of the strike. 

Chairman W\lsh. Were there any prosecutions brought in your court during 
the time you were judge for alleged violation of the mining laws of the State? 

Judge Northcutt. None that I know of. 

Chairman Walsh. Did they observe the law’ providing that persons should 
not he discriminated against for joining labor unions? 

Judge Northcutt. So far as I know, they did. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you ever heard that they did black list men? 

Judge Northcutt. I have heard that very frequently whenever there has 
been a strike on; then that is talked. I never heard it talked at any other 
time. 
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Chairman Walsh. You never heard It spoken of except at n time when there 
was a strike? 

Judge Northci’tt. Tlmt was talked particularly at the time of the strike of 
1904. and It has been talked at this time. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, Judge. Is there anything else that you would like to 
state that you think would be enlightening to the commission which you have 
not touched upon? 

Judge Xoktiiccit. Yes, sir, your honor; there are a few matters l would like 
to allude to. 

Chairman Walsh. Very well; and he as concise as you can. 

Judge NoRTHcrrr. I am going to be as concise as I can, and I realize tlmt a 
great deal has been said here that can not in any way enlighten the committee. 
And some of it. I am form! to allude to, even though not very material, for 
the reason that it relleets upon the people of our community and State. And I 
am not going to read all these books that are here, nor even from all of them. 

Chairman Walsh. I was going to say, in that connection, just state any 
authorities you have. 

Judge Nortthttt. Your honor will be satisfied with any reference I make to 
these hooks. It will not be burdensome. There is one statute 1 want to read 
before I get through, and likely a sentence from another of these books, and the 
others are merely for the purpose of citation. 

Chairman Walsh. Very well, proceed. 

Judge North* rrr. I am going to take the time and speak, in n cursory way 
and brieliy, of the strikes in Colorado, be<uusc it bus not been told exactly ns I 
remember it, and tins will involve the organization of the United Mine Workers 
of America, and what, in my judgment, constitutes the cause of the present 
strike and when it began, an*I so forth. 

The Unite*] Mine Workers of America was organized In 1890. I mention that 
because it has been testified to here as 1X92, ami as an authority upon that 
subject I refer to the twelfth volume of Nelson's Encyclopedia, page 2(36. 

Shortly after that organization was brought into existence, and I think it 
grew up out of the ashes of the Knights of Labor, strikes were started in some 
of the Eastern States and went from one to another, which I shall not relate. 

In IS'.M there was a strike on in either Ohio or Pennsylvania and the miners 
of Colorado went out on a strike in sympathy with those who were striking in 
the Eastern States. I so state it because the miners themselves told me that 
was the reason why they were striking. The sheriff of our county took me with 
him and went to visit the miners in Sopris, where they were talking of a strike, 
and said to them that if they would give him a statement of their grievances 
and the reasons why they were striking lie would intercede In their behalf aqd 
endeavor to obtain some concessions from the companies; that if the conic 
panics did not grant the concessions he would not apiMdnt any deputies tb 
protect their property. If. on the other hand, they did grant the concessions, 
that they (the miners) must go to work. 

They conferred upon the subject for some moments and finally came back 
to us and told us they had no grievance, but were striking In sympathy with 
their striking brethern in the East, mentioning where it was, and I don’t 
just now recall whore. We merely answered them that when the miners there 
settled their difficulties they would not know there was any strike in Colorado, 
or any miners here, and we thought they were very foolish und left them. That 
strike, I think, lasted about 60 days and the details of it have been given here 
substantially in accordance with my recollection, and 1 will take no further 
time with it. 

Now, I have stated, and I reiterate, that the cause of the present strike is the 
effort of the United Mine Workers of America to organize the coal fields of 
Colorado, and I think that is given out or corroborate*! by their own declara¬ 
tion from their organization. At page 2766 of the congressional investigation is 
set out a constitution of this organization, and it gives, as one of its first 
reasons for its existence, the following: 

“ First. To unite in one organization, regardless of creed, color, or nationality, 
all workmen eligible for membership employed in and around the coal mines, 
coal washers, and coke ovens on the American Continent.” 

They have gone from State to State In pursuance of this declared purpose of 
their existence and have, by the methods adopted in this present strike, suc¬ 
ceeded in incorporating within their organization practically all of the miners 
of the United States save and except a few in district No. 15, embracing the 
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States of Colorado, Utah, and New Mexico. What other territory they have in 
that district I do* not recall. 

In November, 1903. a strike was called in this State, which, with varying acts, 
was kept in continuance for about eight or nine months. I think it ended in 
June, 1004. By u letter which .signifies the intention of this organization to 
renew its strike at the earliest possible date, and I call the attention of the 
commission to page 35<> of a report on labor disturbances in Colorado, prepared 
and returned f>\ Carroll D. Wright, Commissioner of Labor, and as found in 
No. 4705. Senate Documents III. of the Fifty-eighth Congress, made in 1905 
or 1900. The citation refers to a letter written on the 2d day of June, 1904, and 
signed by John Mitchell, the then president of the order, L. I. Lewis, vice presi¬ 
dent, and W. It. Wilson, secretary and treasurer, who I undeistand is the same 
in identity as the jierson now occupying the position of Commissioner of Labor. 
This letter, by the way, is explaining to the miners the inability of the order 
to carry on tin* strike, and saying to them that the\ would im\e to withdraw the 
benefits for the future, uud advising them to call a convention for the purpose 
iu a formal maimer of calling off the strike; and the letter concludes as follows: 

“ It is our sincere hope that all those who have participate! in the struggle 
may be able to secure speedy employment; that they may retain their interest 
in the organization and prepare themselves for a more successful movement at 
the first favorable opportunity. It is not our intention to abandon the work of 
the organization in Colorado and Utah. We purpose |<» continue our efforts to 
gain the men of these fields. Very truly, yours," or “ Fraternally." 

That was in 1004. The only thing gained at that strike was a contract with 
some of the mine operators in the northern held, which was renewed in 1908 
with some variation; and in 1910, on the failure to renew that contract, the 
strike was called in the northern fields of Colorado. 

After that strike and during the >ear 1913. as 1 now recall, the subject of the 
conduct of that strike was before the national contention of the United Mine 
Workers; and in the month of July of that year a committee which had the 
subject under investigation reported to the national convention as follows: 

“ \$our committee further recommends that this board indorse the manage¬ 
ment of the strike iu northern Colorado and reaffirm our indorsement of said 
strike and pledge our continued financial supjiort in the future and authorize 
the international resident officers, if in their jurgment it become*, necessary for 
the success of the strike in northern Colorado, that the> be empowered and are 
authorized to call out on strike any part or all of the distner. Tie* matter of 
outlining policies to govern the future is to lie left to the discretion or the resi¬ 
dent international officials.” 

This, ns I say, was on the 21th day of July, 1913. I should have observed in 
tfs chronological order that some of the executhe board of the mine workers 
ffeere sent into this field during the summer of 1912. and at that time they <leter- 
mlned to call this strike in Colorado for that fall, and it would have been 
culled that fall had they not been called back to W«*st Virginia on account of 
the sudden uprising at that time ami at that place, which they did not expect. 

It was during the fall of 1912 that Mr. Lawson, who was then an executive 
member or a memlier of the executive commute* of the Democratic Party 
which was iu a campaign, told (Jov. Ammons, as he has here testified, that they 
Intended to call the strike—lie didn't know just how long it would la*. 

Now, following this evidence comes Mils teport of July 24. which I have just 
read to you, and following that, and on August 22. 1913, there was published 
this-notice in the Intermithmal Mine Workers’ Journal, or whatever they call 
* that paper. It Is their ofilcial paper—and this is found on page 14 of the 
operators’ brief—well, strike out that referem*e. if you please. It is in the 
Congressional Record, pages 292 and 293 Ireadiugl: 

“ BaoTHKKH: During the past year wc hu\e conducted a most aggressive organ¬ 
izing campaign iu practically every nonunion coal field on the American Conti¬ 
nent. In all this work we have mot with a large measure of success. 

“Our accomplishments in West Virginia alone exceed the expectations of 
the most enthusiastic among our membership. We ant* conducting strikes in 
Colorado, Vancouver Island, and elsewhere, all of which are very important. 
We contemplate a continued cmnj>algu Iu West Virginia and southern Colorado, 
as well as iu other lvmunton sections. 

“ In order to provide funds for carrying on this campaign we are levying an 
assessment of 50 cents per member for two months, during September and 
October. Tlierefore. in accoiihmce with our laws, you are hereby officially noti* 
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fled that an assessment of 50 cents per menilwr per mouth Is levied upon each 
and nil lnemlwrs of our International union for two months, liegimdng Septem¬ 
ber 1. ISM ft. If each ami e\er> member will r(*spoud promptly ami cheerfully, 
you will inemtslnglj help bring ulxmt success in establishing the organisation 
everywhere. 

“ Please semi all money to William (Jreen. International secretary-treasurer, 
1101-1106 Stale Life Building, Indianapolis, lml. 

** Fraternally, yours," 

Anil tills Is signed by John P. White. Frank .1. Ha.xes, ami William <*r«*en, 
with their respective titles following the names. That is dated August 22, 101ft. 

I draw attention to these matters liecuuse it has Ikvh so repeatedly stated here 
that this strike was culled by a courtntfoii of miners whi«*h convened down In 
Trinidad on the loth or 16th of Septet ill H*r. 1016. Tlu»se documents which l 
have read, us well as the preparations which l will hereafter allude to, disclose 
beyond the peradventnre of a doubt that the matter of culling the strike in the 
southern Held was determined upon and all preparations made for it upon the 
part of the national olticers before ever the convention in the southern Colo¬ 
rado field was cal lei 1. 

Not only did they send out their notices of assessment, hut previous to the 
calling of tills strike they ordered their tents from West Virginia out Into the 
Colorado field. They bought additional tents; they bought arms and ammuni¬ 
tion, as shown by their admission In the testimony before the congressional 
committee, and as was known in the city of Trinidad and talked of on the 
streets as early as the latter part of August and earl> part of the month of 
September, it being frequently stated that the miners were buying all the guns 
and have bought all the guns in town, hardware stores being stripped of them. 

These tents—these tent colonies were located by them. That Is to way, the 
places were all picked out and designate! before ever the strike was called, 
and Immediately iijioii the calling thereof they Iwgnn to establish them; ami 
it will he notic'd on examining the map that these tent colonies were all located 
witli a \iew to their strategical strength In controlling some mine or mines. To 
illustrate, and Inning reference to our own county, which Is a fiir Illustration, 
the tent colony at Kugby controls the view', It controls the road, it controls the 
means of Ingress and egress to and from the mines around that town. Ilk** 
Rugby mine No. 1 and Hughs mine No. 2 and the Primrose mine and others 
near there, and the Jewel mine as well. The Aguilar or Lynn colony Is located 
at the mouth of the canyon in which are located the Peerless and other mines. 
The Ludlow tent colony, located at the station of Ludlow, where the people take 
or leave the trains, doing business with the mines In Berwiml and I Magna 
Canyons, such as the Tabasco, Huerfano Coal Co. mines, Berw iml, and so fortyi, 
controlling some six or eight mines, and the To 1 berg. I forgot to mention. Now, 
tiie purpose of locating these tent colonies In these strategical positions is cldSr 
to any rational mind. They were located there for picket purposes, for the pur- 
]»ose through force perhaps and remonstrance—forcible remonstrance, as we may 
say, as their acts subsequently disclose—to prevent any parties going up Into 
any of these mlims to go to work. Hence I say it is an insult to the.Intelligence 
of anyone who watched this tiling from its inception to contend that this strike 
was called by a convention of miners held in Trinidad, Colo., on the Ifitli of 
September or at any other time. It was called by the officers of this organiza¬ 
tion, and it was called for the purpose of grafting Into their organization tlie 
miners of Colorado, and I am surprised that they deny it. 

While on the strike subject T want to direct the attention of the committee— 
this Is a little digression, hut I want to dispose of It now and not have to re-* 
turn to It any more—to certain documents. Volume TIL for the Fifty-eighth Con¬ 
gress. being Subdocument 86 and Document 126, Volume V, which give a pretty 
succinct and complete history of the labor disturbances in Cripple Creek. I 
advert to that for this reason: Senator Patterson took considerable time to 
explain to this committee what a terrible condition of affairs obtained up there 
after the militia went into the field, and how' they had overridden the courts 
and so forth. One of the documents to which I have referred the committee 
will disclose the causes leading tip to the advent of the militia and show's that 
something over 20 people had been killed and numerous buildings dynamited 
and mines dynamited by the organization controlling In that field before the 
militia was brought into the field. The militia and the courts are severely 
criticized for what they did at that time In the way of arresting a man by the 
name of Moyer j and the opinion—the majority opinion of tills court-—Is as- 
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saili'il anil Ihe court is traduced for rendering the opinion. MaJ. Bonghton Una 
very fully and very properly covered that subject, and lias called attention 
to- 

Chairman Wai.hu. I am also having Mr. Hersey brief that to the commission. 

Judge Nohthcutt. Yes, sir. 1 refer to this case, because I want It under¬ 
stood that we have respect for and pride In our supreme court. We think it 
compares very favorably and ranks very well with the courts of last resort 
of (lie other States. Let me refer to one fact, that this opinion was approved 
and affirmed by an express reference thereto by the United States Supreme 
Court. We do not have to make any further apology for It. 

Chairman War sit. We have been furnished with the brief about that- 

Judge Noktikttt. Well, I am through on that. 

Now, I guess I will return to the subject of this strike. I feel that I ought 
to take up the subject of violence. I am not going to tell all about it by any 
means, but 1 am going to explain some matters which have been left, in my 
Judgment, In an Improper atmosphere. 

It lias boon probably observed by the committee—If not It is a fact anyhow— 
Unit those representing the striking miners do not deny that they began the 
violence after the strike was inaugurated. The only justilicnllon they offer 
therefor Is to cull attention to what they construe to he the beginning of 
violence; and they Invariably advert to wlmt they call the killing of organizer 
l.lpplatt. Now, the party still stands under indictment on the charge of the 
murder of (lerald l.lpplatt. and ordinarily it would lie very improper to make 
any statement of facts concerning a ease which has been jet undisposed of, 
particularly Involving a charge so serious in its nature, and I do not propose 
now to go any farther than the showing made by the State’s attorney in the 
coroner's impiest held over the body of Jerry I.ippiatt ; and 1 think it is fair 
to litis committee. Justice to the defendant and the State of Colorado that the 
facts thus ascertained he disclosed, that il may be seen that this was not a 
murder Imt it Justifiable homicide. 

The facts as disclosed at that Inquest are, brlclly, us follows: 

A faw days previous to the Kith of August, lin'd, (lerald I.ippiatt, an organ¬ 
izer of-the United Mine Workers, came from the northern Held down into 
southern Colorado. Ills purposes there can be established, but not having been 
established at Ibis coroner’s Inquest, we puss It by. Hut on the night In 
question, shortly after dark, or about dusk I should say, Sir. Belli and Mr. 
Belcher, now deceased, in company with others, were walking down North 
Commercial Street toward Him Street on the right-hand side of the street, 
going north. As they passed a vacant building near the corner of the inter¬ 
section of Commercial and Kim. and near the headquarters of die United Mine 
Workers, (lerald I.ippiatt stepped out from the recess or door of the vacant 
hftlldltig right behind llolk. so closely behind him that it naturally attracted 
his attention, and lie turned to speak to him, and as lie turned lie brushed 
him with Ids arm, I.ippiatt til once threw Ids hand to his pocket, saying 
“He careful what you do." Mr. Bulk returned with a similar expression, Be 
careful what you do." There an altercation took place, which it is not neces¬ 
sary to repeat, Imt bad language was used on belli sides. Some attention was 
attracted, and, fluidly, one of the men, I think Mr. Belcher, said to Mr. Iielk 
"Don’t quarrel with him. It is til trading attention.” I.ippiatt departed with 
this remark: “ Y'ott have got your trend with you now hut I will have mine 
pretty soon, and then we will settle this matter," or words to that effect He 
then left him and went a few doors south on Commercial Street, and there told 
,u party who appeared before the coroner's inquest what had taken place and 
declared ills Intention of getting him or getting even with Mr, Belli, or words 
In substance that. 

He then left the person to whom he was talking, crossed Commercial Street, 
went to the Packer Block, in which were then situated the United Mine 
Workers’ offices, and went upstairs to the readquarters. Mr. Belk nnd Mr. 
Ileleher remained on the curbing near where this altercation had taken place! 
where quite a little crowd of people had gathered listening to the Salvation 
Army, which was holding its exercises In front of the Coronado Hotel, a few 
feet above on Commercial Street. While they were standing there listening, 
and probably not more than at the outside 10 minutes after this altercation bad 
taken placed and closed, I.ippiatt, with five other persons, came down out of the 
United Mine Workers’ office, came diagonally across the street to where they 
stood, I.ippiatt drew his six-sliooter and placed It against Belk’s breast and 
begun to tell him what he wns going to do. Whereupon Mr. Belcher struck 
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his pistol with his left lmml and knocked It down, and ns he knocked It down 
it was discharged and went through his leg about 6 Inches above the knee. 
And at the same time, as he knocked it down, he jerked Ids pistol with Ids 
right hand and shot Mr. Lippintt in the breast, who ran backwards still holding 
Ids pistol and apparently trying to discharge it, and was shot I think three 
times more, maybe oftener than that. I believe he was shot six times. And 
he ran backward to the middle of the street, where he fell and expired. 

Those are the facts concerning the Lippintt shooting as mid h.v the iktsohs 
who stood by him, came down out of the headquarters with him, and stood by 
him at the time the shooting took place. That Is the first, as they claim, of the 
violence. 

Now, this strike was inaugurated—and I am not going to go at length into 
these various acts of violence. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would not. because we arc not going to try 
to determine them ail, you understand. We want to go into the larger and 
more general features of the situation rather than to go into these particular 
incidents, and jet it is very good to give the details of tin* Lippiutt one. 

Judge North c pit. 1 can readily understand that that throws no tight on the 
causes lending to this disturbance ami will not aid this committee In its report 
to detail these nets of violence. I do fin*), however, as to some of them lhat 
hn\e been so grossly misrepresented, we should make an explanation to In¬ 
form—— 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Yes; you might go Into what might be 
called the highlights of them- 

Judge Nok'ihci 'IT. I am going to get through by time for adjourning. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, wo prefer you would give us a few minutes more- 

Commissioner OVonaki.l. We might want to ask >ou some questions. 

Judge. Nokthcutt. I am not going to take up the time that Mr. Doyle did, or 
Judge Lindsey in advertising himself, or many other witnesses who have 
testified here. 

Now*, upon the inauguration of the strike on the 23d day of September, 1913, 
\lolence began and it was almost daily. Within the week—eliminating now 
the killing of l,ee, the assaults upon people began. 

The Ludlow hack, 1 think, within a day or two was held up, and parties who 
were suspected of being connected with the mines who were going to work 
at the mines were taken out. It hap|H*ned that an old gentleman, who has 
been up there for 30 years or more, a respited resident of Trinidad and Las 
Animas County, and who had been for .wars, and probably Is yet, superintend¬ 
ent of the waterworks at Hastings, was going to bis work on the buck, as was 
his wont. He, together with the su|>erintendent of the railroad company, were 
taken out of I la* buck, made to walk hack, and kept at the depot surrounded by 
a mob of fieople, indulging in the most unbecoming language until they had 
satisfied themselves they were not strike breakers, and then they let them go 
and then they walked up to the mines. This was of almost daily occurrence. 

About that time two negroes came in on the train and were captured and 
taken off and held in the tent colony overnight, and told to wend their way 
and not to go to the mine. This was almost of daily occurrence, to Search the 
trains at Ludlow' and La Vetu ami Starkville; going through the trains the 
miners would ask if there were scabs, etc. 

We come to October 7. I mention ibis because it is the initial day, I think, 
of the hostilities. On that morning Mother Jones and Mr. Lawson made a 
speech at the Ludlow tent colony, in which speech Mother Jones told the miners 
that they could expect guards to be out there to shoot up their tents; that if 
they had n spark of manhood they would go and protect their families; they 
would get their guns and go out and win this strike. This is the substance of 
the talk ns related. I only related by reason of that which followed. On that 
very day assaults from that camp were numerous, and not on guards alone. A 
man by the name of Parish, I believe, who Is owner of a livery stable in 
Hastings, the evidence shows, was coining down the road toward the tent col¬ 
ony with his father-in-law, mother-in-law, wife, and little child—by the way, 
in the narration of these particulars heretofore by the miners, it seems to me 
every possible effort had been made to say something of a blood-curdling nature 
Into the record; every opportunity has been seized to do that. I do not approve 
of that sort of conduct, but I am permitted, by reason thereof, to suggest that 
In this automobile were ages from 18 months up to 35 years. This auto was 
attacked as it ca^ne down the road by strikers, who fired at it. The shots were 

38819°—S. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 8-11 
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numorons but fortunately no one killed. though the auto was hit several times. 
On (hat sumo iluy a grocery man by the name of Sherman was coining down 
the road in the discharge of his regular duties. Ho was tired oil. And likewise 
on that same day ail auto coming out from Trinidad on its way to Hastings, 
having a clerk hi a store and a maehinist and one or two deputy sheriffs, was 
tired on. Quite a buttle ensued: and as it returned from Hastings it was fired 
on again. They brought with them some guards from Hastings, anticipating 
they would be fired on as they returned. In this battle a man was wounded 
ami a horse or two killed. 

Now, adverting to this particular date on account of its being the first of 
the opening bat lies and by reason of the further fact t hat it has been carefully 
detailed on the witness stand before the congressional committee by numerous 
witnesses on the part of the operators and the parties who were there who were 
attacked, and this significant fact presents itself: That notwithstanding the fact 
that there were probably a thousand people in that tent colony on that date, the 
striking miners have never presented one single person to detail what took 
plan*. They have made the charge—persons who were not there have made the 
charge—that the guards started the shooting, but they never have presented 
the eyewitnesses, and I venture the suggestion that they never will. 

The statement was made here that Mack Powell was killed by the guards, 
and I lie parly making the statement referred to the testimony of Mrs. Mack 
Powell, found in the congressional record. Tf >ou will read further in that testi¬ 
mony, examine the testimony of the witness on cross-examination, she places 
the persons whom she supposed to be the guards at the overhead bridge, which 
everybody conversant with the fad knows to be the place occupied by the 
strikers at the time Powell was killed, while the guards were at the underground 
crossing, half a mile below the overhead bridge. 

Powell was shot in the left side and arm. The strikers were on the left of 
him while the guards were in ids rear, and had they shot him he would have 
been shot 111 the hack. 

No one conversant with the fads can with any degree of sincerity contend 
that the guards shot Mack Powell. They never have made any complaint 
against am one; never have sought to have anyone prosecuted for it. I think 
some of the strikers have Ivoen indicted for the murder of Mack Powell. I 
could relate numerous assaults, of persons being beaten, etc., covering pretty 
nearly each day. but I am not going to do so. 

Now, coming to the battle of the 2 4th. which is the Seventh Street riot, I am 
going to explain something of 11ml, as it lias been left in a beclouded condition 
before the committee and in a reflective condition against our guards. 

I want to say lief ore beginning It that what took place on that day and the 
days immediately following indicates that the war then opened in earnest and 
the strikers meant to make a finished .lob of it, in m> judgment, and they 
either would have finished us or the guards would have finished them had the 
troops not come in. because It was a position of more than open hostility, a 
real war. 

Now. Wnhlmeir, on the ‘2-1 th of October and for some time prior thereto, 
William Wnhlmeir, 1 think his nam<* is, was working in the Walson mine, 
which is at the westerly end*of Seventh Street. Going down, living in a house 
owned by a man by the name of Pisarsis, on Seventh Street, about a quarter 
or a half a mile from the mine, the assaults and attacks of the miners bmuue 
so numerous on Ids going to and from work that lie stopjied living at home and 
started to Ixmrd at the mine, and. as heretofore related, on the night of the 23d 
of Octolier a placard was placed on tin* door of Mrs. Wnhlmeir notifying her to 
leave. You will remember the placard which was read here. She telephoned 
to the mine the next morning and the sujierintendent instructed some of his 
men to take the wagon—three wagons—and go and move the furniture down 
into the camp, and sent three guards—it was either three or four guards—with 
the wagon to protect them. They lmd some mission to perform at the Bio 
Grande depot, I think some trunks which had l>een improperly sent there, to 
move over to the O. & S. depot. The significance of tills will occur. 

Word was transmitted to the sheriff to send deputies to the Rio Gramle 
depot to protect this vvyigon. That was done; some 10 or 15 were sent. They 
went there to the (\ & S. depot, which is not far from the miners' tent colony 
in Wajsenhttrg. While unloading the baggage there the miners began to gather 
around them and began to abuse them in the usual way. Some, I think, of the 
deputy sheriffs remonstrated with them and told them these men were attending 
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to their business, anil to please let them alone. After they concluded I heir 
tvork there they started to Seventh Street, going doun an uvenue. the mime of 
which 1 huve forgotten, to Sixth Street, and then crossing over to Main, anil 
from Main down to Seventh. All this distance the crowd which gatherisl at 
the depot—and which was augmented as they went along the street—followed, 
hooting and jeering and cursing and telling them that they would never get 
buck to the mine alive. Many jieople heard this, anil It eiuue out oil tile witness 
stand. They followed them clear to Wahltuelr's house, where they began to 
load the furniture. The crowd which followed gathered around them, throwing 
rocks and pieces of coal and old tin cans and everything that they could get 
hold of. 

The owner of the house ordered the deputies off of his premises. They went 
out of Ids yard and stood in the alley, lint they kept throwing missiles until 
they could not complete the loud. The drivers could not hold the mutes. They 
got what they could and started away, the crowd continually Increasing. 
Tliey went out of the alley onto Isadora Street, and turned to Seventh, which 
is half a block, when the crowd started In a run down to that corner. Just 
alsiut Hie time they got there u umu from the crowd began tiring with a six- 
shooter. Then it ivys—after several minutes of throwing rocks and coal and 
other missiles—uhen the shot came—in fail several of them—from the mol) - 
that the deputies ojiened tire. Itefore they opened tire one of the deputies 
was shot through the ear. ami it was about this time that they tired from the 
deputies nml several men fell. 

The case was tried within the last few weeks. Now, It has lieen suggested 
that It Mexicans were on that Jury, nml while on that subject we will dispose 
of the jury priqmMtmtt. It is true there were 10 Mexicans- 11 Mexicans. 

When ibis jury was accepted the dislrlet attorney had about 30 or 40 
peremptory challenges which he might have exercised. The jury was satis¬ 
factory to ldm and la 1 accepted it. 

When the case was concluded by the State lie made the statement that we 
could make any motion or offer we wanted to and he vvotdd not resist It. We 
went ahead and put in our evidence. At the conclusion of the trial we did not 
argue the case, not* did he. The mart Instructed the jury, as Is the rule here, 
before argument, and the instructions were concluded and handed to the Jury; 
the ease submitted without argument, and in about a couple of hours—I think 
tt was about noon when submitted to the jury—the jury got their luncheon and 
came hack to the euuitlnmse and brought in a verdict of not guilty. I think 
the commission will agree that the facts stated disci,,so a clear case of Justi¬ 
fiable homicide. It was the duty of these deputies to quell that riot, and if 
they could not do it except by taking life they had to do it. The law upon 
the"subject is Unit it is nut only rigid tint the duty of the sheriff or deputies to 
quell the riot: and tliey may use such force as appears to them under all the 
circumstances, acting as reasonable men, to suppress riots—even to tin* taking 
of human life. And in this case they tired for it higher purpose, and that was 
to protect their own lives. 

Now, some questions were asked as In the juries and the men being on the 
jury who could not speak the English language. For the vindication of the 
State and our laws I wish to direct lhe attention «f the committee to the fact 
that tiie country in which these two counties are embraced was a part of the 
Republic of Mexico up to the Mexican War, ami upon the solemnization or Ihe 
treaty of (Juadulupe-Hhlulgo that country was ceded to the Hailed States, mid 
the treaty reserves rinto the occupants of the territory thus ceded all the rights 
and privileges of American citizens; and ns tills country was settled up b,v the 
Americans, they were for many, ninny years grossly in the minority—I mean 
the Americans, American born. And when Colorado was admitted, or. organ¬ 
ized, rather, as a Territory in I860 and the Territory divided up into counties 
in many of the southern counties there were practically no people except the 
Mexicans. This was particularly so In Las Animas, Huerfano, Costilla, Conejos, 
Rio Grande, Saguaehe, and other counties. 

Adi! when they desired to establish the courts and establish the jury system 
they had to take the material from jurors which they had. They could not 
have obtained English-speaking people enough for several years after Colorado 
was organized a Territory to do the Jury service. So this statute was enacted; 
tbe section is 36(58, Revised Statutes of 1008. I do not know how to get this 
into the record properly without reading. I want this committee to know it 

“All male inhabitants of this State of the age of 21 years who are citizens of 
the United States, or have declared their intention to become such citizens, and 
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who have not been convicted of ft felony shall be competent to serve ns grand 
find petit jurors in till the courts and judicial proceedings In this Stute.” 

This is particularly the part 1 wish to direct your attention to: 

“ No county commissioner, judge, or other State or county officer shall, in the 
selection of grand or petit jurors, or in the empaneling of petit jurors to try 
any cause, whether cl\il or criminal, discriminate against, reject, or challenge 
any person otherwise qualified on account of such person speaking the Spanish 
or Mexican language and not being able to understand the English language.” 

So you will obsene that by statute these parties are qualified jurors. 

I wish to say after about 21 years’ experience with them that they are very, 
\ory good jurors. I was Indeed much surprised on Investigation to And the 
clearness and accuracy with which they remembered the testimony. It did not 
seem possible that parties could gather through an interpreter all of the facts 
and circumstances of a cause as related to them and as though it came first 
hand In the language of the person narrating it. And I recall particularly in a 
civil case at one time, which I thought was a rather intricate case, talking with 
the jurors after the cause was over, Mexican jurors, who could not understand 
any English, as io their reasons for returning the verdict that they did, and I 
was surprised to find them mentioning the names of various witnesses who 
testified, relate what they had testified and wlmt their estimate of the credi¬ 
bility of the witnesses was and the weight of the testimony as given. So my 
mind was then disabused of any idea that wo were not getting good jury service 
from those jurors. 

I think it is the chairman who asked some question yesterday as to who 
apj>oin!od the interpreter, etc., and whether or not the accused had any voice 
in the appointing of the interpreter. The court, of course, appoints the inter¬ 
preter, as lie does his clerk, bailin’, etc. 

(’hairnmn Walsh. Ts he a regular attache of the court? 

Judge Noumea tt. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. The same one all the time? 

Judge Noirmrrrr. Yes. sir; and he is usually appointed for Ids skill in each of 
the two languages, and the court usually tries to get a man of undoubted integ¬ 
rity. Ibit if the interpreter wanted to he wrong In his interpretations, there 
are almost invariably numerous people in attendance upon the court who under¬ 
stand both languages; and if he should make an error lie would he very quickly 
corrected in it. I have heard, through inadvertence, errors made, and some 
part.v immediately call attention to it. I do not think any prejudice has ever 
resulted through that particular matter. Besides, If a person, if the accused 
objects to the official interpreter and the objection seems well taken, the court 
for that particular case will appoint another Interpreter, the official interpreter, 
of course, remaining to see that no imposition is indicted upon the court. 

On that subject of juries I think I ought to direct attention to the manner of 
selection of Juries and the disqualification of the jurors. 

In the congressional investigation, and it has been reiternte<l here, attention 
was directed to some person tried some years ago in which there were 11 Mexi¬ 
can jurors and 1 American, and some person prognosticated what the verdict 
would he before the case was tried. 

On cross-examination of the party who testified io that it was disclosed that 
he did not know anything about the ease, had no interest In the case, did not 
know any of the parties, and why the party had previously predicted the result 
of the verdict might have been that he knew the facts, and knowing that he 
would he certain of the verdict that ought to have followed that state of facts— 
nothing to that. 

Now, as to the manner of getting the jury list in Huerfano County, our stat¬ 
ute provides that for the purpose of obtaining juries the treasurer shall from 
time to time be requested to furnish to the board of county commissioners an 
alphabetical list of the names of taxpayers. The hoard of county commissioners 
select from this list, so furnished, in a county in the class of Huerfano, 300 
names. They are written on slips of paper and deposited in a box. When a 
Jury is to be Called the clerk calls to his office the sheriff, and in the presence of 
the sheriff draws 24 names at random from this box. 

Now, in Huerfano County, the number of taxpayers was figured up, calcu¬ 
lated. and testified to In the congressional investigation. I do not now recall 
the number, after deductions, after examinations, age limit, etc., nonresidents, 
it left, as I recall, only about 1,100 persons subject to Jury service. And when 
you took 300 names out, they were served and thrown back, it only takes about 
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three drawings to exhaust the list, so. of course, when you begin again you are 
going to get some of the same old list. 

This is just a general charge they make about professional jurors, etc. And 
yet. I think, it is significant and ought to ho to the committee, they have not 
jointed to a single case in which they have even charged u miscarriage of 
Justice. 

I believe they call attention to the case of People against Miller, In which 
they say Miller struck a union man and broke his Jaw. Ami on the jury upon 
the trial of that case there were seven deputy sheriffs. 

Now, the district attorney lmd the opportunity to interrogate these Jurors on 
their voir dire, and 1C It appeared that one was a deputy slier ill’ or otherwise, 
so interested to he an unfair juror, lie could have excused him. The record In 
that case shows that lu* did not exercise a single peremptory challenge. So 1 
don’t think their objections are well founded. Nor are their criticisms just. 

The charge has been made here that the coal companies own them, have 
owned the district attorneys and the judges, etc. 

The man who Is now on the bench was elects! in 1012, was for eight years 
prior thereto district attorney. Now, so far as controlling him by the coal com¬ 
panies, while he was district attorney ewry time he was nominated he was 
nominated over the objection of the coal companies. Many people do not know 
this, hut 1 happen to know it. It Is a fact. When he was elected Judge he was 
elected over the objection of tin* coal companies. 1 say objection. I mean by 
that he was not satisfactory to them. The man who had boon on the bench 
made a pretty fair record and he was satisfactory. And those who were han¬ 
dling the party down there wanted him. So it does not stand to reason that the 
inan who has never received even the friendly political cooperation of the com¬ 
panies would he owned by those companies. And the present district attorney 
can not he said to bo unfriendly to tlu* strikers. We feel Hint he is entirely too 
friendly to them, though we charge not the slightest corruption or impropriety 
in Ids conduct. 

Ami also they make the charge, while on that subject, that what Is the use 
to exhaust the regular panel by your challenges and ask for other Jurors? The 
sheriff will go out and bring in parties who are unfriendly. That charge is un¬ 
founded for this reason: ruder our statutes any party to a litigation may by 
aflidaxit charge the prejudice of the sheriff and the court is required, the statute 
is mandatory to remove him, handing the process for that trial to the coroner, 
and if the coroner is disqualified then the court appoints nn elisor, under the 
old practice. 

Now, I think that Is all I care to say relative to the courts and juries unless 
there Is some question which some member of the commission desires to ask. 

doing back now', not to lose much time on it, however, to the matter of 
\iolonee and beginning were we digressed. 

As previously stated, on the 24th riots occurred on Seventh Street In Wnl- 
senburg. 

On the 2.1th the fights started down at Ludlow, very much as detailed by 
Lieut. Linderfelt while on the stand. I think his narration of it Is about the 
most exact that I have yet heard come from the witness stand. Without dwell¬ 
ing on this subject, let me observe that on the 21th. 20th, 27th. and 28th a 
distinct and separate battle occurred; on the 25tli, 20th, and 28th at least one 
man was killed for each battle. 

All of these disturbances were by phone and wire continually poured upon the 
governor. The governor did not respond in the way of culling out the troops 
until the end of the four days’ battle, when he sent the troops. And as a 
justification for the advent of the troops into the field, and it is unanswerable, 
that while there had been continual disturbance, battle after battle, destruction 
of property by dynamite and burning, and many lives lost before the troops 
came in, after they came in, as I now' recall, there was not a single loss of 
life attributable to the strike, until they were practically all taken out of the 
field. The people of Trinidad and Las Animas County could sleep In pence 
after the troops came, which they had not done a single night prior thereto, 
after the calling of the strike. And so it seems to he pretty clear, to my mind, 
that the military arm is still necessary in our social existence, and its being 
brought into service often performs the same salutary and wholesome purpose 
that a surgical operation, timely and properly executed, does. And certainly 
it did in this case. 

I might give/in detail the various crimes that took place at that time, hut I 
do not believe it would especially enlighten the committee. 
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I do, however, nWi t<» tail Ilia ntienfioh of nil the members to wluit appears 
to mo to be a reason why thin organization could not be a iwirticuluriy uttrac- 
ti\e partner with which to U<*al; that is, their infidelity uiut disinclination to 
respond to fuvois shown. 

It Is m fuel well Known that previous to calling of the troops in the field, 
the strike leaders had the ear of the governor. We felt at the time, and we 
yet feel that the governor ought lo have sent troops into tlu; field upon the 
very first Indication of violence. And we find that had he done so, and sent 
thorn then* without restrictions, sent them there with instructions to restore 
ordt r. pic-one peute, and etiforee laws, that all of thus violence would have 
been averted. 1 see no good reason why he should not. The fact that there 
was no killing after they went there is sufficient evidence of the correctness 
of tny assertion. 

When the troops came there they were ninudllnly favorable to the strikers. 
That fact is evident from the manner in which (ten. Chase started out to dis¬ 
arm the people under arms. Jle hr-t went to Huerfano (’ounty to disarm 
the sheriff and his deputies of that county, stating as his reason therefor that 
the strikers seemed particularly bitter to the sheriff of ITnerfano County, and 
therefore he was going to disarm him first. Stating also that after he dis¬ 
arms! all of the gmuds In Las Animas (‘minty that he was then going up to 
Ludlow to disarm the strikers, observing that Mr. Lawson had promised that 
if he would first disarm the guards that he would look to it that all tlu* 
Strikers surrendered their guns. So, with ureal domon.sfrnlfon, the general 
at the appointed time look ills army up jo Ludlow to receive the arms of the 
strikers, and. to his groat lmmfii.ition, l should say, and chagrin, they brought 
mu. as T was told at the time, 1‘J guns and a miniature popgun, and he very 
narrowly escaped the appellation of “Popgun Chase.” This was an abuse of 
the confidence whhh had been bestowed upon him particularly and all the 
way, and when in all the transactions up to that time they had received favors 
of the c\e<irlive brunch of the State and of the military arm. They showed 
their appreeiaioii of it by condemning the governor ami continuing to condemn 
him the minute they failed to get every whimsical demand that they made 
from him And (Jen. Chase’s conduct, notwithstanding Ids very kindly treat¬ 
ment of them, has been maligned by them ever since. I presmne they will 
continue. 

Now, I think I have disposed of the political finest ion unless your honors 
care to ask some further quest tuns, i think of nothing further on the matter 
of courts and Juries. 

On the matter of polities, T am going lo say another word on a matter that 
l had forgotten. A great deal lum been said about the participation of the 
coat companies in poiitns, and nothing said nhour the participation of this 
union in politics. It will only take a few minutes. 

Chairman Walsh, We will wail. 

.fudge XonnirriT. For more than two years the United Mine Workers of 
America, through its officers, have been making efforts, aggressive efforts, to 
control the polities of the State of Colorado, and up to last fall they pretty 
nearly did It. In pursuance of their scheme to control the election, elect the 
officers of our county, they have put upon their pay rolls, or the Itenefft roll, 
many persons who never worked around auv mines. They have gone out onto 
tin* farms and put ranchers on their benefit rolls and carried them for a long 
period up to election for the purpose of obtaining an influence over them to 
control them at the election. And last fall’s election demonstrated the fact that 
their methods were very effective indeed. In the spring election, the election 
held lu Huerfano County last spring, they colonized the town of Waisenhurg, 
bringing in there their union men from all over the county and other counties, 
so far as tluit is concerned, and kept them there long enough to establish a 
residence to vote in that election, and D was very close. They tried to control 
the election In both I .as Animas and Huerfano Counties. I state these things 
to lot you know these charges are absolutely true, by reason of the fact that 
they are now made In pleadings filed in the contest case pending in those coun¬ 
ties there, and an issue is to ho determined. In short, it is the coal company 
against the union. We have had some experience in this State of union-con¬ 
trolled counties iMditteally. You take the county of Teller and the county of 
Sun Miguel, In 1903 and 3904. the sheriffs of those counties and the judges of 
the courts were elected by the miner votes. They were union-made politics, and 
when their difficulties arose they absolutely refused to make any attempt to 
enforce the law, so you are forced to the position of either taking the union- 
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made goods, or those width >ou may claim art* dominated by the companies; 
take your choice. Getting pretty near to that in Colorado. It was that way 
last fall. A desperate effort was made to control the State ticket on the part of 
the union. 

I think I have explained the matter of deputy sheriffs c* u malts ions, how 
they were issued, and why, etc. 

Complaints have been made about militia arresting p<*ople without warrants, 
etc. That Is fully responded to by the observation that the strikers did not m*ek 
any warrants for the persons wliom they detained, and l direct your attention 
to the Karos Inns, Kris Karos and his hrotiier. win* were working up at 
Tabasco, were assaulted and savugelj beaten by the Ludlow colony inhabitants, 
taken into their tent colony there, detained until one of them got away and 
brought the matter to the attention of the authorities, got away on an excuse 
to get his trunk. And not until a writ of halvas corpus had been Issued did 
they turn the other fellow loose. Many others might he cited, but this illus¬ 
trates the point. 

1 have explained the matter of the Seventh Street riot. 

Oil, I wish to direct your attention to the citation in our brief of the case 
of Hinchinuu Coal & Coke Co. against Mitchell, as some criticism has been 
brought by our citing this case which luis Ivon reversed, and that just Hies the 
criticism if knowingly done. The preparation of this brief begun about the 
last of May or lvfore that. The authorities were collated, and the data 
arranged before the last of May. though the brief was thereafter dictated. This 
case about which this crlth ism was made, and to which we allude, was re¬ 
versed and the reversing opinion promulgate on the 28th of May. Information 
of it never reached me until the advance shehts of the Federal Koporter. came 
out In—later in the summer—I think aland July or August T got it. It is in 
the Two hundred and fourteenth Fisleral. I have forgotten (lie date. However, 
even had I known of its reversal. I should have considered the case, calling 
attention to the reversal, of course, and would have cited if for its reasoning 
foree. I think it undoubtedly was good law up until the time that the court 
of appetite reversed It. 

One other matter, I think, ought to he called to iho ntlentlon of the com¬ 
mittee. 

In all of this talk the effort seems to Iv to find who was right or wrong 
between the contending parlies. Scarcely anything is said about the man at 
work. When this strike took effect, ns has been heretofore testified, about 
40 per cent of the men remained at work, T may he wrong ns to the number. 
Other accessions therein were added from time to time. 

Now, a settlement of Ibis strike at any time after it was called would mingle 
the two conflicting elements; the men who remained at work evidently did 
not want to do any different. If tho\ had wanted to go, they had nn oppor¬ 
tunity. As they did not go, presumably friction would have resulted If you had 
attempted to put the two together. No fair-minded man is going to drive out 
one man equally qualifl<*d to give the place to another, particularly when one 
is friendly and the other antagonistic. 

Much might Iv said on that subject, hut T will leave it for the ingenuity of 
the committee to study it out. 

They had n party on the stand this morning who r<*ad many affidavits and 
copies of affidavits. We all know the damage of hearsay testimony and of 
taking ex parte affidavits. Th«*se parties making affidavits, most of them 
still exist, and if the committee will bring those parties before them and Inter¬ 
rogate them they will find quite a different, if not an absolutely contrary, story 
told to that which is embodied In the affidavits. 

. observation on strike matters generally, which must Iv pretty evident 
to the com mi ltep’s mind, l can conclude in about five minutes, I think, unless 
you prefer to call me In the morning. 

Chairman Walsh. All right, go ahead. 

Judge NoRTiicrTT. I am simply going to observe that the tendency of strikes 
for the last 25 years has been drifting very much, it seems to me, in the direc¬ 
tion of rebellion in this country. I do not say that the unions universally in¬ 
dorse it. But certain it is that all the persons who are promulgating a certain 
cult detrimental to organized government invariably indorse the unions and in¬ 
dorse the strikes. Take tills people belonging to this new cult known aa 
syndiaclisiu and anarchism—they invariably sympathize with the strikes, sym¬ 
pathize with tlie violence grow ing out of them. 
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I think one danger now confronting us Is the temporizing manner In which all 
these questions are dealt with. A prompt and firm and positive enforcement 
of the laws now existing on our statute hooks will prevent much of the violence 
tlmt grows out of these strikes. Laws can't he enacted to prevent strikes, any 
hit more than you can enact laws to prevent occasional assaults, but much 
remedial legislation can he emo ted. 1 have implicit confidence In the wisdom, 
patriotism, and energy of the American people, her institutions and form of 
government, and I lm\e no douht hut what in time, and I think in plenty of 
time to prevent rebellion, wise statesmen of the United States and the various 
States thereof will discoser remedies and apply them in such a firm and telling 
way as to preumt that which lias taken place in many other countries. 

But it can not be done by those sensational and harrowing publicities that 
have been given to this and other similar outbreaks. And it appears to me, 
while on the subject of rights and remedies, that some recommendation ought 
to Ik* made which will lead to legislation that will prevent the serious abuses 
of speech—free sjioecli and free press that exists in this country. I do not 
mean to curtail free speech or publicity, but 1 do mean to curtail the abuse 
of It. Ami I hold in my hand a book marked, “The American Citizen,” which 
bus been given some circulation in Ibis part of the country, and I am going to 
introduce it al this time in order tlmt this committee may peruse and read it. 
It occurs to me that circulation of documents of this character ought not to 
be permitted. It nd\Nes its readers to buy guns and prepare themselves to 
resist tlu* enforcement of the laws of this country. 

I don’t think of anjthing more I want to say. 

Chairman Wvi.sir. We will excuse >ou for the present. I want to get 
through with the witness to-night who has to he examined through an inter¬ 
preter. One of the commissioners wants to ask you a few questions. 1 have 
none. Will you just retire for a few minutes? 

Judge XoimicrTT. Yes, sir. 

(Witness excused temporarily.) 

TESTIMONY OF MR. GRIGORIO GINIKIS—Recalled. 

Chairman Wat.su. Ask him where he was born. 

The Tntkrphktkk. Italy. 

Chairman Walsh. What place? 

The Interpreter. Provincial 1>[ Oeorcente. 

Chairman Waikh. Did lie receive any education in Unix ? Did he go to 
school there? 

The I\i krpueter. lie says “Yes.” 

Chairman Walsh. Does his boy live with him? 

The Interpreter. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Ask him if he ever belonged to the United Mine Work¬ 
ers of America? 

The Intkupuktku. I never hear nobody to talk about United Mine Workers of 
America. 

Chairman W\lsh. Ask him how long he has worked at the mining business— 
how long lie has been a miner. 

The Interpreter. lie. said altogether about eight years and a half. 

Chairman Walsh. Ask him where he worked before be tame to Colorado? 

The Interpreter. Tie was working in Pennsylvania. 

Chairman Walsh. Pennsylvania? 

The Interpreter. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. I think be said Groensburg—be understood that. 

The Interpreter. Greensburg, Pa. 

Chairman Walsh. Ask him if he knows what a union is. 

The Interpreter. He said lie heard wlmt the word union was, hut lie don't 
know* what it means. 

Chairman Walsh. Did he ever belong to any society in this country? 

The Interpreter. He says not. 

Chairman Walsh. Ask him if he ever heard of the United Mine Workers of 
America. 

The Interpreter. He says he never talked to nobody. I never hear nobody 
talk about United Mine Workers of America. 

Chairman Walsh. Never talked to anybody? 

The Interpreter. No, sir. 
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Chairman Walsh. Does lie know what the United Mine Worker* of America 
is? 

The Interpreter. He says he understands, but he don’t lielong to the union. 
Chairman Walsh. Ask him what lie understands the organization is for. 

The Interpreter. He don’t know; he says lie don't know anythin#. 

Chairman Walsh. He don’t know? 

The Interpreter. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Ask him how he hnppetu*d to come to Colorado, and who. 
If anyone, got him to come? 

The Interpreter. lie says lie come himself. 

Chairman Walsh. How did he happen to find out that lie might get a job 
here? 

The Interpreter. He says lie heard there was a lot of work. 

Chairman Wvlsii. How did he hear—lie heard there was a lot of work? 

The Intekpreier. b*s. sir. 

Chairman Waisii. Ask him who told ldm. 

The 1 nikkprkii.r. He says he heard from everybody. 

Chairman Wm.sh. Everybody. Where was lie when he heard there was a lot 
of work here? 

The iN'iKttpnr.iFR. He says In Chicago. 

Chairman Wvlsii. Ask him who it was pot Ins son to come, it lie knows. 
Ask him if he pot his son to mine; put il that uiij. 

The Intkkpki mt. He says he mine himself. 

Chairman Wvlmi. What was he doitip In Chicago when lie heard that? 

The 1 nterpislifr. Hi* was workinp in a railroad station. 

Chairman Walsh. How lonp had he lieen workinp in the railroad station 
when he heard of the work here? 

The iNTEitrith’iKit. He says he worked two months before be came here. 
Chairman W.mmi. Two months? 

The lNThKPHMi-.il. ^ es. 

Chairman Wvimi. Ask him if la* went to an employment agency to impiire. • 
The I NTKiii’iihiI it. No, sir. 

(’hairman W\isn. Ask him if anybody asked him not to po to work when he 
came to Colorado, or attempted in any way to prevent him from poinp to work. 
The Intkkprkikk. He says lie risk himself to come to Colorado and pet a Job. 
Chairman Walsh. What is that? 

The I m HtPiu: mt. He risk it. 

Chairman Wvlsii. After he came here, did any person a**k him not to work, or 
threaten him in any way? 

The I nterpreikk. He say nobody ever say anytbinp. 

Chairman Walsh. Nobody ever said anytbinp to him? 

The Interpreter. No. sir. 

Chairman Wvlsii. How lonp has lie been In tills country? 

The Intrkpkeikr. Tliirti*en years. 

Chairman Waihh. Ask ldm if he Intends to po back to the old country? 

The Intkkprkikk. He say if he have money some time lie will ; if not, be will 
stay here. 

Chairman Walsh. Ask him if he understands Hint he has a rlplit to heenme a 
citizen of this country? 

The Interpreter. He said lie was tryinp to be a United States citizen several 
times, but he don’t know how to read and write English, and they refuse to 
give him papers. 

Chairman Walsh. Because he could not read and write? 

The Interpreter. Tt is his intention to be a United Stales citizen. 
Chairman Walsh. Ask Idtn how much money he makes In the mine? 

The Interpreter. He say sometimes some months he get $75, some months 
$85. some months $100. 

Chairman Walsh. Ask him if he knows what a checkweighman is? 

The Interpreter. A checkweighman is a fellow that check my cars. 
Chairman Walsh. He don’t know what a checkweighman is? 

The I ntkrpreter. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Ask him whether or not he is being paid for all the coal 
lie mines? 

The Interpreter. What he mines? 

Chairman Walsh. Ask him whether he knows whether or not he Is being 
paid for all the coal he mines? 

The Interpreter. He said they pay what he done. 
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Chairman Walsh. Ask him how lie kuows tlml, whether they pay him for 
what he does. 

The iNTUciMim er. Hi* said he shall mark every time so much v hat he done 
and he knows what lie do and also he figure the work at the end of the month, 
so he figure how much he got routing to him. 

Chairman Waish. Ask him if he would he willing to work more than eight 
hours a day if Miry made him do it. 

The Interpreter. 1 only want work eight hours, what I know law’ Is. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Ask him if he deals in the company store, buys his goods 
from the company store? 

The I nteupkk fkb. Only lie bought groceries to the company stores. 

Chairman Walsh. Ad; him liow much l hey deduct from his wages for hos¬ 
pital dues? 

The I ntkupreter, One dollar a month. 

Chairman Waish. Ask him how much they deduct usually for powder? 

The Interpreter. He say he never use powder, he work with the coal that— 
he said he worked in a mine, pillar pla«e coal, that is softer and don’t need 
no powder at all. 

Chairman Waisit. Whnl mine is lie working in? 

The Imiiu'iikihl In the Valdes. 

Chairman W>l 8H. Does he know the name of the company who has the 
mine? 

The Interpreter. lie say he don’t know. 

Chairman Wm.su. Ask him what he gets paid for his work? 

The I\ it.rprkteh. He say he gets paid for tin* company. He say he get paid 
for the company, he heard the company, one the companies named Rockefeller, 
and that is all he knows about it. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Does he know' how much the company pa.\s him, what 
price they pay him for mining the coal? 

The Interpreter. They pay .">.1 cents a ton for coal. 

Chairman Walmi. Ask him if lie would belong to a union if he thought lie 
could get more money b\ doing so. 

The Interpreter. I don’t wynt to belong to a union if e\en I get $10 a day. 

Chairman Wmmi. Ask him if his boss speaks Italian. 

The 1 nterpketer. He says sometimes his boss talk \ery few words Italian 
language. 

Chairman Wm.sh. Ask him how he linds out what the boss wants him to do. 

The Interpreter. He says he is eNjK*iieiiced in work. 

Chairman Walsh. That he is an experienced workman? 

The In ierpreier. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wmmi. That he, himself, b? 

The Interpretkr. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wmsh. Does his boss ue\er tell him an\ thing lie wants him to do? 

The I ntkrprkt Kit. He said when the boss ask him to do some work. If lie 
understand, he do it, and if he don’t, why the Imiss lie goes and shows to him 
what should be done. 

Chairman Wusti. Ask him if lu* would still work there own though they 
did not pay him as much ns they do now. 

The Interpreter. Please give me (he question again. 

Chairman Wmsh. Ask him if he would remain at work if they did not pay 
him the same wages. 

The Interpreter. He say, no, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. He would quit? 

The 1 nterpretkr. Yes, sir. 

Chulrmuu Wvlsh. Ask him who gave him the job out at the mine, who he 
talked to about going to work. 

The Interpreter. He say he talked to the superintendent. 

Chairman Wai.sh. He said what? 

The Interpreter. He say he talked with the suiierintendeiit of the mine, and 
the superintendent give the job to him. 

Chairman Walsh. Ask him if he told him how much he would pay him 
before he gave him the job? 

The Interpreter. He. said when he was working with the company he got 
$3.10 a day, but the most time he was working for lduisolf in piecework. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Ask him how much he got for piecework. 

The Interpreter. He said some clays lie make about $4—$3 or $4. or $5 or 
$0. something like that. 
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Chairman Walsh. A**k him ltow much the superintendent told him he wouhl 
pay him for piecework when ho hired him. 

The Interpreter. He says that tlu> superintendent don't miow himself what 
the men in piecework—wlint a man make in a day. 

Commissioner O'Conmul. Ask how much a Ion for digging coal he was going 
to pay him. 

Chairman Waish. Did the superintendent tell him wlu*n la* Idled him how 
much ho would pay him when he would dig coal? 

The Inikhpkk'ikh. He said he hadn't said anything. 

Chairman Walsh. Docs he know how lmieh ;t ton he get- for digging coal? 
The 1 NiKKPftKTKR. Fifty tive cents a ton. 

Chairman Walsh. Wlmt do they charge for the 1 u»um* he lm\s in? 

The Interpreter. lie said he live in a little shark, a house, and he pay a 
dollar a month for the rent of the house. 1 got ll*r»*e shack, and 1 pay $1 -5 
for each shack. 

Chairman W\i.sn. How much? 

The 1 N'j kicpheter. One dollar and twenty-the emus for use of the water. 
Chairman Walsh. Twenty-live cents for water? 

The Interpreter. Would he .$1.25 a month 
Chairman Walsh. I low many naans are in that house? 

The I tkupbe r kr. Tliere are three rooms in the house 
Chairman Walsh. And who all live in that house? 

The Interpreter. Him and his family. 

Chairman Wmsii. How many ? 

The Interpreter. Seven altogether. 

Chulrmun W yi.sii. Seven altogether? 

Tlie Interpreter. Yes. 

Chairman Waisii. You may he e\eus«*d. 

(The interpreter didn't know as much as I did about talking English. There’s 
where the mistake came from. Yours, truly (signed), Cregario (ilnev, Bok IW. 
Yaklez, Colo.) 

TESTIMONY OF MR. WAITER F. IENTHAII 

Chairman Walsh. What is jour name? 

Mr. Lenthall. Walter F. Lenthall. 

Chairman Walsh. What is jour age? 

Mr. Lenihall. I am 'M years of age 
Chairman Walsh. Are you married or single? 

Mr. Lenthall. I am a married man 
Chairman Walsh. Have you any children? 

Mr. Lenthall. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Where do you live** 

Mr. Lenthalu 1 reside at the pn^ nt tune at Ko< kl.nt l. <%»!<». t he Sol.n mine. 
Chairman Walsh. What county Is that in? 

Mr. Lenthall. Huerfano County. 

Chairman Walsh. What D your occupation? 

Mr. IjEntuai.l. I am a miner. 

(’liairmnn Walsh. A native of this muntrj? 

Mr. Lenthall. Yes, sir; of Tennessee 
Chairman Walsh. A native ol' Temte,see? 

Mr. Lentiiall. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Of what parentage? 

Mr. Leathall. Herman decent. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have yon In-on a miner'' 

Mr. Lenthall. All my life. 

Chairman Walsh. You have been a coal miner all your in’♦►? 

Mr. Lenthall. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Where did you work in the maltuining husineo prior to 
coming to Colorado? 

Mr. Lenthall. The Webster Fuel Co.. British Columbia. 

Clutirman Walsh. And before that? Hive me the plates you worked In the 
coal-mining business. 

Mr. Lenthall. The State of Washington. Idaho. Montana. British Columbia, 
South Africa, and Australia. 

Chuirmnn Walsh. What time did you work in Colorado, and where? 

Mr. Lenthall. I worked in the Walsen, Cameron, Hohiitson, Mutual, and 
the Solar. 
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Chairman Walsh. An* you working in the Solar now? 

Mr. Lknthall. Vos, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. As a minor? 

Mr. Lknthall. Yes, sir. * 

Chairman Walsh. Is the Solar a union or nonunion mine, Mr. Lonthala- 

Mr. Lknthall. No; it tea nonunion mine. w . 

Chairman Walsh. It is‘nonunion V 

Mr. Lknthall. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. How long (1U1 you work at Walson? 

Mr. Lknthall. Tho first time I worked at Walson from November, I believe 
the 31th until November 22d or the 23d. And through some dispute against 
wages I was transferred to the Cameron November 23, 1913. 

Chairman Walsh. How long did you stay (here? 

Mr. Lkvi ii vi.l. I stayed there until the 21st of March, 1914. 

Chairman Walsh. Why did you leave Cameron? 

Mr. Lknthall. On account of conditions not being satisfactory—not satisfied 
will] the store and the general working conditions. 

Chairman Walsh, .hist describe the objection you lmd to the store and the 
general working conditions. 

Mr. Lkniuvll. The objection I bad to the store was overcharges regarding 
furniture, groceries, and so forth, and in not receiving sufficient payment for my 
work—driving entries—which is heavy work and contained lots of water. I 
was only guaranteed'- 

Chairman Walsh. What is that? 

Mr. Lknthall. I was only guaranteed $3.10 per day, while it really should 
pay—driving these entries, the kind of entries we had, the kind of wet work—it 
should at least pay $4 a day. And besides that, when 1 came down to the 
Cameron mine I notified the superintendent of that Cameron mine made appli¬ 
cation for some hatch furniture, temporary, on account I lmd my furniture at 
Pueblo. I bought two chairs, one table, one range, linoleum to cover the kitchen, 
one dresser and bed, one mattress (so called), and quilts and some other things 
that amounted to $113. 1 signed a contract to have deductions made at $25 a 
month. Well, o\cr,\thing went well until the first statement I received of the 
Cameron mine—that was November 30—and my total earnings for November 
were $9.30, and this statement showed my deduction $13.45, so that, therefore, 
I was $4.15 In debt to the company. My second statement- 

Chairman Wvi.sir. For how long a period of time was that? 

Mr. Lknthall. That period was from the 24th; from the 24th of November. 
Then my second statement- 

Commissioner O'Connell. From 24th of November to what other date? 

Mr. Lenth \ll. To the 30th; to the last day of the month. Then- 

Commissioner O’Connell. Six days? 

Mr. Lenthalu Yes. Then the second ^statement I received on the 31st of 
December. That was the statement where I had a lot of trouble. The super¬ 
intendent as well as the mine clerk; the superintendent directed the mine 
clerk—corrected the mine clerk’s statement, and the mine clerk corrected the 
superintendent’s. That statement is supposed to be copied off those books. 
There is a correction right here on the statement. 

Now, 1 had an earning; I had a total earning of that day at the end of the 
month of $74.11. 

Chairman Walsh. A total what? 

Mr. Lknthall. Total earning of $74.11. My deduction amounted In house 
rent, furniture, hospital, and fuel, amounted to $91.25. Naturally I went over 
to see the superintendent about it, and the superintendent corrected it, and it 
left me a balance which I owed the company of $63.09. Well, when I went 
with that statement to the superintendent, at the time he looked the books 
over himself, and lie put down that balance due the company, Instead of $63.90, 
was $75.74. He increased it. So I could not get any satisfaction. I had been 
three or four times to ask him to look the matter over, and he would say he 
would look it over. So 1 left It run on to January. On my January statement 
I had 88 hours, and I earned for the 88 hours $34.10, My store deduction was 
$34.10; therefore I didn’t receive anything. 

Chairman Walsh. How did it happen, Mr. Lenthall? Did you get the ordi¬ 
nary scale of wages and prices? 

Mr. Lknthall. Well, I lmd drawbacks. In that place I was working I had 
too much rock and what we call brushing. In driving an entry you have got 
to have the entry 6 feet from the center of the rail. Now, they had a heavy 
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roof, « heavy roll of rock, nnd thov ton* he given a certain pitch, ami I had 
to gob the rock 4 feet from the left rih. That rook considerable time, and I 
didn’t get anything extra; just my day's wages. 

Chairman Walsh. They do not pay for that! 

Mr. Le.nthall. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you only work 11 days that whole month? 

Mr. I.enthall. No. I lmd an agreement with the sutxTlntendent that If I 
didn’t make my day’s wages he would give me enough hours to make It up In 
the month—to make the month up. So, therefore, that was the 88 hours which 
were missing. I made 2,54!) hundredweight of coal and 15 feet of brush lug, 
nnd the 2.549 hundredweight of coal paid me $50.90, plus 13 feet of brushing 
at Go cents; a total of $57.48. Deductions on that were the preceding mom li¬ 
the previous month—$8)1.28, so 1 stood to the company $80.28 instead of $71.75 
after deducting the drawing. My statement shows it. 

Then, in February I hud 128 hours, and the 128 hours I earned $40.50. and 
had 1.371 hundredweight of coal and 18 feet of brushing. That give me $30.42. 
That Is the lirst time I ever drew any money, and my check amounted to 40 
cents since November until February, according to this statement here. 

Chairman Walsh. How many actual days did you put In In each one of 
these months? 

Mr. I.enthall. The whole month Including Sundays. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Working as hard as you could? 

Mr. I.entiiall. As hard as I could. 

Commissioner O’Connki.i.. Including Sundays? 

Mr. I.ENTHALL. Including Sundays; yes, sir. My daybook will show all the 
time correctly—that 1 had so many cars to load; everything else written 
down—which I carry. They are here to he insi>octed at any time you may 
desire. 

Chairman Walsh. Go ahead. 

Mr. I.ENTHALL. Now, of course I eouhln't agree with the sii|ierinleudent on 
these points. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Does that take you to the end of your time at Cameron? 

Mr. I.enthall, Now, that look mo up to the 2Itli—21st—and 1 laid never 
received a statement from the 1st of March to the 21st. It was promised, Ite- 
caase I could not settle with them, In the first place; nnd my superintendent 
told me I could not move until I paid absolutely every cent to the company. 

Chairman Walsh. Told you wlmt? 

Mr. I.knthai.i.. Told me I could not move from that camp; couldn’t go to 
any other place until 1 had paid everything to the company. 1 told him I was 
going to move away to Willson, and so he told me to see the sn|ierlntendent at 
Walsen and let me take my account hills over nnd he responsible for them 
and he would give me permission to move. I defied him. 

Chairman Walsh. You defied him? 

Mr. I.enthall. I said, “ I am going to move on Saturday morning," which 1 
did. 1 defied him to put any obstructions In my way. Now, then, In the month 
of April I made $123 that month. That was the best pay 1 ever made In the 
C. F. & I, I had $30 in cash. 

Chairman Walsh. How much? 

Mr. I.knthai.i.. Thirty dollars out of $123. 

Chairman Walsh. What did your hills lonslst of? What did you buy? 

Mr. I.ENTHALL. Well, there were tools, and kis>p paying on these hills, nnd 
I could never gee finished up with these hills; and I asked for a statement on 
several occasions. I could not obtain one. 

Chairman Walsh. They would not give you an Itemized statement? 

Mr. Lenthali- No. Here is a copy which I received from the Mutual Coal 
Co., and Mr. Anderson he forwarded me a letter about two weekH after I left 
the C. F. & I., and told me—he was a clerk with the Cameron store—and asked 
him to collect the hill of $40 after I left over four months. So 1 turned hack 
and wrote him, and I have a copy of the letter. 

(The letter referred to Is as follows:) 

“ Mr, Davis, a clerk at the Mutual mine, handed me your letter of November 
0, 1914—a store bill I should owe to the Colorado Supply Co., Cameron 
store, of $43.61 for you to collect. I herewith will reply briefly to the demands. 
Firstly, I don’t think I owe the C. S. 0. any such bill. I left Cameron mine In 
March. My bills were transferred to the Walsen mine, and to where I was 
employed after I left Cameron, and there my bills were paid by deduction from 
my pay. When I left Walsen last June for the Mutual mine I was Informed that 
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I ell ill- with Hie (iiinp. II In ruilior stntnuu fur th<> 0. S. f , to collect a 
bill from me niter iieurl.v live months. Well known to them, I was employed 
nr lltc .MinimI mine Tlierefoiv I will not consent for any deduction from my 
,,,n [„ III,, ih-iwtwl- ol I lie ('. S. (!. ( mu in iKissession of all hills and state- 

i,nails c.vccpi |la* llemized stalenient I so often asked them to furnish me 
W Jill,” 

I luiven’t n reived any itemized statement from them since I loft or during 
the Unto ! . v, laj♦ I with thorn. 

Chairman VVusii. Wore there <>th« , r Kiiglish-spcaking minors at Cameron 
mid ul Wiilsou wlion joti worked thereV 

Mr. Lkn l it vi I.. Yes, sir. 

(Chairman Wu.sii. bid any of the oilier men have similar experiences to 
v Inch joit have detailed? 

Air. rii \i I.. Oh. \e>; quite a number of them. 

Chairman Wvjmi. How general was it? 

Mr. !jI'.mh\i i.. Oh, it was « general occurrence. I can mention quite a 
number of names; but when jou wouldn’t pay their bills ami couldn’t make any 
money, jou were down on them; they bad been paying grocery bills and stuff 
all wittier, and they couldn't make enough to pay their bills. One man named 
Harrinabm and one named Cochran, etc., quite a number, besides the foreign 
elenemt \* hieit are employed at the mine; and they have always complained 
tihoul that ('dine'on More. 

Oliniimen W\i-sir. \\ hi re did the people gel water for domestic purposes 
at Wal.senV 

Air. hivmu.i.. At Walsen, l helie\e, is the mine water; but the Mutual, 
that Wiii the last time 1 worked, that was the reason I left the mine, on account 
of that water. 

Chairman k \isir. What was jour experience about the water at that mine? 

Mr. l.f.Miiui. On October 1“—lliej lurued that mine water on October to. 
Previous to that we had citj water, and l didn’t know anything different until 
a \oimg man came to me during the iinon hour on November 11 and asked mo 
what we were going to do about that waiter. 1 said. “I don’t know; what 
water do jmi mean?” ‘•About that water we are drinking.” I said, “What 
about it?” He said. “Are you aware of the fact that we are drinking mine 
water?” I said, “ No.” I immediately went to the superintendent and asked 
him why we were drinking mine water. We found that the mine was in the 
tilth> state of polluted water. There were three diseased Mexicans working 
in Hie mice, and they had used this water that flowed into the sump as a toilet, 
and from that sump the water was pumped out for domestic purposes. That 
was the reason I left tin* Mutual mine. 

Chilli man Waish. bid they charge you for that Water? 

Mr. la:M'ir\i.. They claused me. 

Chairman \\ vi.sii. Was it deducted from jour pay? 

Mr. I.kmiivi.l. Yes; W was deducted. I ha\e the statement right here. 

Chairman Walsh. Ho,v much? 

Mr. Lknth via.. A dollar a month. 

Chairman \V visit. Tell (he commission about your experience with coal 
weights while you were with the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 

Mr. la nth \u,. The Robinson mine and the Walsen mine, they had. prac- 
tbally speaking, the same cars; that is, wooden cars; and the Walsen mine has 
three different kinds of cars, and the wooden square car. and they have got 
them wooden cars that are built up sides, and steel cars. And there is a great 
difference in the Robinson mine in the weight of the wooden cars and the square 
wooden cars and what thej have In Walsen. The Robinson mine has cars of 
from 2? to 28 hundredweight. That is the Robinson mine. The Walsen mine, 
the coal at Walsen mine runs from 84 to 50 hundredweight. I had a record of a 
car in June; this is my fourth car; 1 put down the weight 5,600; and the lowest 
car t ever lmd in Walsen mine was the RUh of June. 2,600. 

Chairman Walsh. What experience hu\e the other men had there, that you 
know of? 

Mr. IaEnthai.l. Had exactly the same experience what I had. There was a 
young man by the name of Bryson; he was up on the scales and he give ns fair 
weight; and when Bryson was taken off, nhont the time the McNally mine 
burned, and they put a man to take his place, and the superintendent had to re¬ 
move him on account giving us short weight. 

Chairman Walsh. Arc you a member of the miners' organization? 
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Mr. Li.NTHAU.. No; I tun nut. 

Chairman Waiah. Have \on ever been a mender of tin- Putted Mine Work¬ 
ers of America? 

Mr. Lenthai.l. No; I am not. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you work there all during this trouble? 

Mr. Lkmjiall. I im\e; > es. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And you are working at the Solar mine now? 

Mr. Ijcnthall. Working at the Solar mine now. 

Chairman Walsh. 1>o you exercise your right of franchise: do you vote at 
elections? 

Mr. Lkntiiau.. I did: yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What has your observation b«vn at the elections, if you 
made any at the camps which you have worktsl. in Colorado? 

Mr. Lkmhvll. On the .‘kl of November, in the morning at 7 o'clock, I was the 
second man to vote at the Solar mine, and theie was quite a disturbance about 
that election. There were several men there objecting to our vote, especially 
some Mexicans objected to the vote, and I asked one of them who lie was, to 
show Ids credentials if he had them, and I objected to his vote. He showed me 
Home credentials that I considered at the time were not genuine credentials. I 
Haw down to Walsenburg and saw the district attorney or the sheriff about II. 
Coming to Walsenburg, or passing the store at Walsen, I saw quite a number 
of Crocks and Italians, which I knew at the time worked in the Walsen mine 
who were not citizens. 

Chairman Wvinh. How did you know they were not citizens? 

Mr. Lkmhall. Because I talked to them. One of them was working with me 
previous in the mine, and he was in the country only ahold eight or nine months. 
I asked him if he was a citizen. There were Mexican**, a man that came from 
old Mexico, and he told me that lie voted. 

Chairman Walsh. He is not a <iti/.on? 

Mr. Lknthall. Not a citizen of the rimed Stated. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you ever make am other observations with reference 
to the wav the elections were conducted? 

Mr. Lknthm.i* No: I did not, sir. 

Chairman Wvlsh. Did anyone a**k who you were voting for? fir ask you to 
vote for anyone? 

Mr. Lknitiall. Well, I noticed that several gentlemen that were not known 
to me, they cunie around to the house and asked our wives to vote--were In¬ 
troduced-- 

Chairman Walsh. What? 

Mr. Lkstiiall. They were introduced as out of the party they were belonging 
to. the Republican or Democratic Party, and we were told, you know, the best 
party for the welfare of the country was the Republican Party. 

Chairman Wai sh. They told your wife that? 

Mr. Lenthai.l. Our wives. Of course T didn't s»*e either of those gentlemen, 
because I was working. He was at our homes during working hours. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know who lie was? 

Mr. Lknthall. No; I got a description. 1 asked my wife to give me a de¬ 
scription and she said lie was a young man. tall and stoutly built. 

Chairman Walsh. What do you know about the actions of the mine guards 
located at the places where you lived? 

Mr. Lknthall. Well, some of those mine guards, especially after the Mc¬ 
Nally was burned down, they started to—1 hupixmed to he at the time just in 
the vicinity of the superintendent’s house where they came by from McNally, 
and I seen one having a lot of shirts and other stuff lielonging to the so-called 
home guards, which was formed on this occasion after the State militia was 
withdrawn from these camps, fine of them was named Moore, and another 
companion I didn’t know ids name, he was a stranger. And 1 couldn’t see why 
he should carry that stuff away, and so I asked him, and he said: “ I am going 
to keep it.” Then the second occasion I noticnl that a Seventh Street saloon, 
after they had had that battle, the battle was over at Walsen, that was on April 
28, I saw a lot of militiamen with some of the men imported from Joplin, Mo., 
going to that saloon. I saw a man come out with a Imx of cigars and gunny 
sacks of whisky, and so forth, and I said: “Where did you get that from?'’ 
He said from the saloon. Ho the camp marshal arrested them, and later they 
were released. Why it was, I don’t know. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know of the mine guards or militia committing 
any acts of violence in the camps where you were located? 
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Mr Levthai.i.. No; I can't say as to that. 

Clmlrniiin Waisii. Hid you know of any -ompimy employee using explosives, 

OP anything of Unit kind? . . 

.Mr. I,i:\th u i.. I know that four of the Joplin importod men had 10 dynamite 
sticks and tried to blow a saloon up, and they were stopped by Mr. Graham. 
T/ien there was talk In the ramp that some of the buildings ill the McNally 


were burned by the Joplin men. 

Chairman Wu.mt. H<»\v do you know' that some of those buildings were fired 
by the Joplin, Mo., men? 

Mr. Lk.nthai I.. Through the eouversation I n\erhcard. 

Chairman Walsh. Hot ween whom? 

Mr. Lknthall. Between some of the im*n. I don’t know the names of any of 
them, I couldn't say. 

Chairman Wm.su. Can joti gi\e me the names «»f any of those men that fired 


the McNally mine. 

Mr. Lknthail. I know (ho Christian names. I don’t know that I could 
identify them if 1 could see them. 

Chairman Walsh. (Jive me those names. 

Mr. I.kntii m l. Tom, Harry, and Joe, three of them. 

Chairman Walsh. Did any person have any conversation directly with you 
at any time with reference to committing acts of violence or depredation on 
the company’s properly? 

Mr. Lknthall. Not directly, hut indirectly. I do not know if he said that 
in a kind of josh way or not, that they were going to blow up some more red 
necks. I said, “Blow up some more what?” He said, “McNally.” That was 
the class of people which came from Joplin, Mo., which really did cause the 
Colorado Fuel A Iron Co. a lot of trouble during Hint time, because of that 
kind of people, and I believe they have done more acts of violence than the 
company does know or ever will know. 

Chairman Walstt. How many of these men came in during the strike? 

Mr. Lknthall. At first I don’t know' exactly the number. But I know that 
on the -4th of December, 1013, in Cameron at 7 o’clock—between 7 and 8—a 
whole trninlond came in. They were di\ided somewhere, some at the McNally 
and some at Walsen and some at Cameron. 

Chairman Wmnh. About how many would you say came in on that train? 

Mr. Lknthai.l. Well, I should figure about between 30 and 80. 

Chairman Wai.mii. When did jou come from Solar; when did you leave 
Solar? 

Mr. Lknthall. 3 left Solar last n’ght. 

Chairman Walstt. Is your wife still at Solar? 

Mr. Lknthall. Yes; she Is. 

Chairman Walstt. Yes. 

Mr. Ltnthvll. I interviewed an attorney Mr. East, down there regarding this 
matter at this store. Of course. I am not \ery well acquainted in Walsen; 
T have not got time to go down to Walsen; I live 2 or 3 miles away from 
Walsen, but I want to protect myself. Furthermore, I heard they—that that 
same manager came around to tin* store where I am dealing at the present time 
and tried to get them to pay that bill. lie tried to collect that bill of $40, 
but that hill had been transferred. 

Chairman Walstt. What did you make last month at the Solar mine? 

Mr. Lknthall. On the 16th of November, $0.23; on t lie 17th of November, 
$3.04; on the 18th of November, $4.33; on the 19th the mine was on fire and 
we did not work; had a fire in the mine on the north, through gas. On the 
20th I made $3.62; 21st, $3.80; on the 23d 1 worked a half (lay, and I made 
$2.09; the 24th I worked a half day and made $2.88; on the 23th I made $4.90; 
on the 26th T worked half a day, company work—on the 26th I made $2.81}; 
on the 27th I made $6.45. That concluded November. Then I made on the 
30th—the mine did not work on the 28th on account of gas being too dangerous 
to go underground. Then on the 29th was Sunday, and on the 30tli, the last 
day of the month, I made $4.34; amounting to a total in the 11 days, $47.44. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you now dealing at the company store at Solar? 

Mr. Lknthall. No; there is no company store. 

Chairman Walsh. No company store there? Are you getting along all 
right at Solar? 

Mr. Lknthall. Excellent. My bill never gets higher, and the company has 
the record to prove it; don’t go any higher than about $18 or $19. 
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Chairman Walsh. You seem to hnve kept a very dose nceonnt of your 
receipts and expenditures there. Is l( or Is It not your custom to do that? 

Mr. Lenthall. It Is; It has always l>een my custom. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you been doing that all the time? 

Mr. Lenthall. Yes, sir; at all the mines I have worked. I always keep 
every day what work I do. 

Chairman Walsh. How does It happen, I have- been requested to ask you, 
that you hnve worked in so many mines—that you have traveled so much? 

Mr. Lenthall. I was single and wanted to see the world, and I went to 
South Africa and other places. 

Chairman Walsii. How have you gotten along with the other companies for 
whom you have worked outside of the Colorado Kuo) A Iron Co.? 

Mr. Lenthall. I’retty fair. There Is always some little grievances, hut 
they were always settled by arbitration. 

Chairman Walsh. What do yon think of (he necessity of the men having a 
clieekwcighmnn ? 

Mr. Lenthall. I should say that would lie a good Idea. 

Chairman Waish. II would he a good idea? 

Mr. Lenthall. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsii. Do you think If cheekwelghmen had been employed that 
you would have been satisfied with the weights you were given? 

Mr. Lenthall. Yes, sir; I think it would emise satisfaction all around. 

Chairman Walsh. How many men work in the Solar mine where jou are 
now? 

Mr. Lf.nthai.i_ Quite a number. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you have any objection to letting us copy those records 
you have? 

Mr. Lenthall. None whatever. 

Chairman Walsii. I wish you would please turn them over to the sten¬ 
ographer. 

(The papers so offered are printed as " Lenthall exhibit.”) 

At this point we will take an adjournment mil it !) o'clock to-morrow morning. 

(At 6 o’clock p. m. an adjournment was taken until.to-morrow, Wednesday, 
December 10,1011, at!) o’clock a. in.) 


Denver, Com., WtiUicithni, December id, 1.9 /.}—0 a. M. 

Present; Chairman Walsh; Commissioners Dullard, O'Connell, Lennon, and 
Hnrrinmn. 

Chairman Walsh. One. Ammons. 

TESTIMONY OP 00V. ELIAS M. AMMONS—Recalled. 

Chairman Walsh. Coventor, we are going to conclude ottr hearings to-day, 
and I thought perhaps you might have something further to say. Is there any¬ 
thing you wish to say? If so. Just proceed. 

Gov. Ammons. I think I did not say what I intended lo the other day about 
the other officials In the Stale capital, and to correct what might be a wrong 
Impression I desire to say that the Stale treasurer assisted me In a good many 
ways In eonneetion wllh the llnanetal situation during the strike. I spoke 
from memory ns to the men that were at Ludlow at the time they were attacked 
by the strikers. 

I have had a list of the men who were there, taken from the official records, 
showing how long they had been In (he service and what their business was 
at the time they joined the National Guard. I will submit this. 

Chairman Walsh. Please do so. 

(The list so offered Is printed among Hie exhibits at the end of this subject 
ns “Ammons exhibit.”) 

Gov. Ammons. There are two groups. The first group of 30 men, including 
the man whose name Is written in pencil, were at Cedar Hill or near Ludlow 
at the time the attack was made upon them on April 20. The second group 
of 10 men, I think, were at Soprls, I had forgotten that there was a smaller 
group of men still at Soprls. These 10 were all Colorado Springs men. Now, 
this Is the official list and It Is very different from whnt the papers—the public 
press has given out—and I think It will he illuminating so far as the men In 
the militia at the time this attack was made Is concerned. 

88819°—S. Doc. 415,04-1—vol 8-12 
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This second group did not arrive at gopris untit 3.4.1 in the afternoon. 
There were two or three men who belonged to the National Guard, but not on 
duty, who came some time during the day and I don t know about those, but 
this penciled name in here was that of a cook, a former member of the ltegular 
Army. He volunteered to go out and assist that morning, and to protect him 
in case he was wounded he was enlisted that morning. I would like to put 
that in the record, to show what the official records were at that time. 

Chairman Walsh. It will be made a part oMthe record. 

Gov. Ammons. Now, Mr. Chairman, another thing I think I can clear up a 
little tilt. The important feature of that indirect conference which was held 
just prior to the time the troops were called out had but one purpose. What¬ 
ever the understanding may be of the detail, either by the strikers or their 
friend, Mr. I’utterson, or the operators on the other side, and I say I In¬ 
vited Senator I’utterson there, and he was very kind to put in two or three 
days’ time on that matter rather representing the strikers in the indirect 
conference—the real object in all these letters written, by whomsoever written, 
was to get a form of letter which I could submit to both sides of the con¬ 
troversy that might be accepted liy both sides, and therefore terminate the 
strike. There is not anything else important about it, 

I have read some of the statements concerning the duties of the governor 
and of the constitutional provisions. I want It understood I am not a lawyer. 
The constitution, though, does provide in very plain language that the governor 
is the chief executive, and In him is lodged the supreme power; that his 
duties are to sec that the laws are faithfully enforced, to suppress insurrec¬ 
tion, and repel invasion. It also provides, as was called to your attention, 
that the military arm of the Government shall always be subservient to the 
civil authorities. The head of the etvil authorities of the State Is the gov¬ 
ernor. Ami the military forces of the State are under his command. They 
are, therefore, just as the constitution says, subservient to the civil authorities. 

As 1 have understood my duties, so long as the local authorities were capable 
of controlling the situation, during the strike troubles in all these counties, 
it was the duty of these local authorities to take care of the situation. Every 
attempt was made to assist these local authorities in controlling tire situation 
In each one of the counties. When the local authorities broke down and were 
unable even to make an arrest, nothing could be done l>y the civil authorities, 
then It bi'came the duty of the governor to use the other force provided for 
him, and the only other one, and that was the military, the National Guard, 
and that was done. 

So far as the published statements and talk of unfairness are concerned, I 
want to say this: Every effort that I could make was made simply to en¬ 
force the laws of this State, to suppress violence and to prevent it. 

I desire to suggest, referring to considerable of the testimony or statements 
here, that It Is my impression that it is very largely true, from the experience 
during this strike, that the strike did depend somewhat on violence or picket¬ 
ing, on inspiring fear in those that remained in the mine or might want to go 
back there, and that, anything that was likely to prevent that would be con¬ 
sidered unfair. I am speaking only from tile exiwrience of this strike. I do 
not believe there is a fair-minded person in this State that will not agree with 
that statement. In other words, I was urged a number of times that I ought to 
keep the hands of the State off of the situation, with the idea that if the opera¬ 
tors would not do certain things that the strikers sltould not be restrained. 

Norv, I wnnt to sny nnother tiling as to those arrests. I see there is a good 
deal snld about that. I took the best legal advice I could get. I listened to a 
good deal that was offered, and, as I said before, on the stand, my legal advisor 
was the one chosen by the people of the State—the attorney general. 

It was Impossible to arrest and try those charged with violence down there 
during those turbulent times. The attorney of the United Mine Workers, In my 
office, agreed with me In that, that that ought not to be done. I did not have 
any disposition even to attempt to try men by a military court. However, 
something hart to be done to control the situation. My directions to the adju¬ 
tant general were to permit no one to create a disturbance if he could help It, 
no matter who It was, and that anyone who made such an attempt should be 
locked up. I recollect that those instructions were very explicit and that It 
should apply to everybody concerned, whether it was an operator or miner or an 
outsider. A great many arrests were made necessary. No information could 
be gotten, that I know of, and the strikers would not reveal anything. We 
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could not try those peoplt, anil the only thins that could lie done was to hold 
them. There are a great many charges, evidence of conspiracy, lllte tin 1 In¬ 
stance where, at the ambuscade at La Veto, and If we dhi not hold those jwoplo 
where they could uot be talked to we could get no Information whatever. The 
military commission was' organized to sift these cases in order that we could 
get as much testimony as possible and not hold Indefinitely those who were 
probably not guilty of serious crime. I know to-day 7 of no other course that 
could have been pursued that thdb which I did pursue. 

So much lias been said of one particular arrest that I want to meutlou that— 
that of Mother Jones. In the early stages of the strike she was engaged tu 
making Inflammatory speeches down there. After every single one of them, as 
my recollection goes, there was a wave of violence. She seemed to exert a 
tremendous influence over those people down there. 

When die went down there the second time -the first time she didn’t stop; 
came on through to Denver, coming through the South. The second time she 
was down there she was sent to' the hospital by the military forces and locked 
up. hut told she could leave that district whenever she pleased. That was true 
just as long as she was down there. And I recall very well when Sir. Hawkins 
came to my office and wanted to talk over this situation with me, and we walked 
down town together, and ho said he was thinking of commenting proceedings 
to liberate Mother Jones. I replied to him, “ Horace, why don’t you advise her 
to leave there? Hasn’t she made enough trouble?" 1 said, "It Is costing us 
$5,000 u day to keep the peace down there, and the sort of work she does wltl 
offset it all. She has no business there; she doesn't live there. Why don't 
you have her leave?” And the same sort of conversation occurred when she 
tame back—I think It was before the time site returned to Walsenburg and was 
locked up there. I did my best to beg him to keep her from going Into the dis¬ 
trict because of what I believed lo be the very bad effect, and 1 could not, induce 
him to do so. He said at Unit time she bad a constitutional right to go and she 
was going to go. In other words—well, I won’t say it. I said, “ Now. her only 
object in going down there is simply to show her defiance of the Stale authori¬ 
ties,” and I urged him that we hud had enough trouble and he ought to urge 
her uot to go back. She came up that time from Trinidad on her own request. 

I <lo not see, Mr. Chairman, as I said a few moments ago, bow anyone could 
have ilone any differently under the situation than to have locked these people 
up and kept them. 

So far as their uot seeing their attorneys is concerned, It did not make any 
difference whether there was a request for an attorney or not the same plea wan 
made. This same man who shot Belcher—Sancannelli—never asked for an 
attorney, yet the papers were full about Ids not being permitted to soe an attor¬ 
ney. These people—these arrested people were turned over to the civil authori¬ 
ties just an soon as they were ready to take them, and we urged them to take 
them before they did. 

I tlilnk It Is due to the commission that these statements should be mode. 

1 want to say one tiling more, and that Is as to the National Guard. The 
National Guard was called out from all walks of life, from all over the State. 
It bad in its membership very strong partisans both ways. There were union 
men in It—some; 1 don’t know how many. There were, as I said, those who 
sympathized in every direction. Among the members—I want to say this, too, 
that we did not have enough, not enough men to curry out the original pur¬ 
poses when they were called Into the field. There were among their members 
a number of students of our higher educational Institutions, both private and 
public, and also quite a number that were In the high schools. When it de¬ 
veloped that they tiad to be kept there some time I Instructed Gen. Chase as 
fast as he could get reputable people to take their places that he should return 
these schoolboys to their homes, which was done, and he enlisted In Denver and 
I think everywhere he could men to take their places as fast hkt he could find 
those who would take them. It was difficult to do that, Mr. Chairman, for the 
reason that the question of their pay was challenged, and we could not even 
supply them with proper ckithlng, and it was very difficult. 

There were probably, altogether, at different times in the field, with short or 
long terms, 1,500 or 2,000 men, and with whatever care anyone could exercise 
there was bound to be perhaps some in there who committed indiscretions. I 
want to say again in regard to criticisms that have been made that the strikers 
showed the same disposition toward Hie Federal troops that they exhibited 
toward the National Guard. We never bad so many men as the Federal Gov- 
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ernment has had, and naturally the federal Government is stronger and per¬ 
haps hotter respected on that account. 

I sincerely hope, as I suggested the other day, that at some time the com¬ 
mission will have a re[>ort from the Federal officers in the field, because my 
information is that their experiences have been the same as ours. I have 
learned In connection with this strikp that there Is a strong sentiment against— 
a strong sentiment among the same class of unions against any sort of military 
control. I was recently Kast and I conferred with a good many men from 
different States at the governors’ conference. I was over In Milwaukee and 
in Chicago, and I learned that the same sentiment existed, not only here but 
in many other portions of the country; that there is a strong prejudice against 
the military arm of the Government being used at all. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, that people who sympathize with this—and I am 
suggesting this because I am looking to the future—are making a great mis¬ 
take, to my mind. There are situations, and we had one of them, where 
anarchy Is certain to reign unless tlie military arm of the Government is called 
upon to restrain It. I do say this: That I never did anything with ns much 
regret In my life ns I felt when I called out the National Guard, when I felt 
that I had to do it. I have been severely criticized because I did not call them 
out sooner, hut, even waiting as long as I did, there are very respectable people 
111 our community that will deny to-day the necessity at that time of calling 
out the National Guard. 

I have urged In this State and I am going to urge again (lie establishment of 
a State police force under strict civil-service rules that can lie called to the 
assistance of the local authorities at any time at the Incipieney of any trouble, 
realizing, Mr. Chairman, that they will he abused, just as the military is, hut 
that things will not get into an absolute state of Insurrection and (hut at the 
Incipieney of these troubles they will he much better controlled. 

One oilier suggestion I want to make to you. There are 800,000 miners In 
the United States, and I am using this simply ns an illustration of any other 
organization, and I do not know hut that there are some that have more. 
There are 800,000 miners In the United Slates. They are not all organ'zed, but 
they are trying to get them organized into one organization. If they are or¬ 
ganized Into one organization and they call a s'rlke for recognition of the 
union, nr for any other purpose. In any one of these Western States, at least, 
the States are absolutely powerless to defend themselves against any sort of 
campaign they may make. For instance, our whole population is only about 
800.000, counting men, women, and children in Colorado, old and young, the 
nged and the babies, anil an organization of that kind can not lie controlled by 
nny police force If they make such a campaign as was made in Colorado during 
this strike. 

And I want to emphasize this; That I have no apology to make for calling 
upon the Federal Government to assist us at a time when nearly all nur troubles 
came from beyond the boundaries of the State, and I believe that the Federal 
Government was not only Instilled In sending nn firmed force here to prevent 
(he Invasion of those who came here to make trouble, but to assist us In the 
tight that was not local but was Interstate In every way; and I say tills ns 
applying not only to labor on one side, but to capital on the other, that If 
either side Is to he permitted to come into a State with such power ns was 
evinced In this contest no State of our strength can possibly cope with them. 

Anil I want to say one thing more in regard to these Western States. Some 
of them have comparatively little of their property on the tax rolls, and there 
Is approximately only 25 per cent of the territory of Colorado on the tux rolls, 
mid nineteen-twentieths of the taxes come from one-eleventh of the property 
of the Stnte. We have new Institutions to build and a heavy load to carry, 
anyhow, and where this sort of a campaign, whether It comes from one side or 
tlie other of this Industrial conflict, is carried on, anil where the force of the 
entire country, on either or both sides, Is brought to hear and the battle ground, 
chosen purposely In one Stnte, and not In the district at the time involved, It 
is the duty of the Federal Government to come In and assist, and I have no 
apologies to make for asking the President to do It. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if there Is anything further you desire to ask me, I will 
he glad to answer your questions. 

Chairman Walsh. I was requested by one of the commission to ask you 
whether or not you made formal declaration of martini law in any district? 

Gov. Ammons. Mr. Chairman, the orders which were made were made down 
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there tinder legal advice and were Intended to cover any district where an out¬ 
break might occur, even dear to the borders of the State. In other words, 
there was at first no disturbance that could not be controlled by the local au¬ 
thorities except In two counties, but It was threatened In many counties, and 
It was threatened to call out the men In the rest of the State, and the order was 
made so that if these new districts should conte in with the military In the 
field that as soon as they went there martial law was in effect sutllclcnt to 
control the situation. We did not want to break down the local authorities 
anywhere further than was necessary. 

Chairman Wai-sii. That Is all. Thank you, Governor; and we thank you for 
your cooperation also during our stay In 1 leaver. 

Gov. Ammons. I will he glad to cooperate in any way that I ran. 

Chairman Walsh. Gen. Farrar, please. 

TESTIMONY OF OEN. FRED FARRAR. 

Gen. Fahrab. Do you wish me to be sworn? 

Chairman Walsh. No; we ore not swearing witnesses. State your name, 
please. 

Gen. Farrar. Fred Farrar. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is your position In the State of Colorado? 

Gen. Farrar. Attorney general. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you been a member of the bar? 

Gen. Farrar. Since August 15, 1000. 

Chairman Walsh. You were educated where? 

Gen. Farrar. In Colorado. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you a native of Colorado? 

Gen. Farrar. Y'es, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have yon held the office of attorney general? 

Gen. Farrar. I was Inaugurated on the 14th of January, 1015. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you in active charge of the office during the whole 
of I he strike? 

Gen. Farrar. The attorney general’s office? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, sir. 

Gen. Farrar. Y'es, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. I will ask you. please, and I want to nay, General, we 
would like to give you more time, hut we are compelled to keep It within the 
limit of about an hour In order to get through our hearings to-day. I would 
like to ask you to explain briefly to the commission whether or not martial 
law was at any time declared In the State—whether or not any district was 
declared to he in a state of Insurrection or what order was made that gave the 
military authorities force and authority in the State. 

Gen. Farrar. Before I can answer the question ns to whether or not martial 
law was ever declared I would have to mine to a definition or common under¬ 
standing with the commission ns (o a definition of martial law. Aa I under¬ 
stand It martial law has never been declared. 

Chairman YV.u.sit. We have each In our own minds several definitions, and 
so we can not give such a definition ns you ask. But we would like a defini¬ 
tion from you as to what existed In the State. 

Gen. Farrar. As I define martial law It was not declared In any district In 
the State. I define martial law to he that condition of law or government 
which vests In the military authorities full, complete, and absolute jurisdiction 
over the people of any district where the law may prevail. 

Chairman Walsti. I’nder your constitution here and decisions do, they re¬ 
quire any formal declaration from any source? 

Gen. Farrar. No ; If does not. It requires a declaration, but not a formal or 
definite one. The decisions of this Slate—and I refer more particularly to the 
much-discussed Moyer decision—provide that the governor, as commander In 
chief of the military forces of the State, may go to any length necessary to 
maintain and preserve the State and the enforcement of Its laws. Now, that 
would seem to destroy any border line between what might strictly be termed 
martial law and a condition which might not he martial law. In other words, 
the civil authorities might retain certain functions and the military have cer- 
tan power and authority; and while it would not, Rtrlctly speaking, be martial 
law in the sense in which I have defined It, it would be nevertheless something 
which approached It, and the line of demarcation would not be clear. 
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Chnlrman Walsh. It was stated by a witness here, who was also an attorney, 
that the powers of the militia oh defined by the Moyer decision was based upon 
the proposition that the district was in a state of insurrection. Was that 
correct ? * 

Con. Fahiiar. I think not. 

Chairman Walsh. There is no such necessity, then? 

(ion. Farrar. I presume that any condition which would render the local 
authorities powerless would be such a condition as to permit the action through 
the military authorities as defined in the Moyer decision. Now, that might be 
insurrection or might he something else. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it necessary for the executive to make any formal 
declaration as to the poworlessness of the authority before the power vests in 
the militia to conduct the government so far as it is conducted in that way? 
Ccn. Farrar. I believe not. However, one was made in this instance. 
Chairman Walsh. Substantially what was that, General? 

Gen. Farrvr. The order was to the effect that a condition of—I believe the 
term “insurrection" was used or “a condition of lawlessness and violence 
existed, particularly in the counties of Huerfano and Las Animas." 

Chairman Walsh. That was a call made by the governor for his troops? 

Gen. Farrar. Yes; that was the proclamation. 

Chairman Wai.hii. What steps, if any, did you take to ascertain whether nr 
not the military authorities of Trinidad and oilier authorities of the strike 
down there were acting in conformity with Hie constitution and statutes of the 
State, and whether or not the civil authorities were being deprived in any way 
of their powers? 

lien. Farrar. Very little. Daring Hie time 1 he militia was there I was not 
in touch with the situation in an official capacity, except ns it came to me 
through the governor. With the exception of one or two instances, Gen. Chase 
and I did tint have any conferences. He was at Trinidad, and during Hie time 
Hie militia was in the field l was not at Trinidad, although on two occasions i 
sent my deputy, Mr. Francis R. Houck, down to Trinidad In order to lie able 
to assist along certain lines which were then under discussion. And I therefore 
say Hint my relationship with the military authorities was largely indirectly 
through Hie governor. I did, of course, know in a general way what was bring 
done down there and what lines were being followed, but it was not a definite 
daily report or Information coming to me. I will say, further, in tlmt respect 
thnt there wore a number of attorneys in the guard -t mean the National 
Guard or militia—and that some of those were advising Gen. Chase ns to the 
local situation. My advice was, of course, of a more general nature and was 
always to the governor, with the exception of the two occasions when Gen. 
Chase and I met in conference here. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know whether or not Hie testimony taken before 
the military commission, of which Maj, Houghton was the liead, was pre¬ 
served? 

Gen. Farrar. No; I know nothing of it. I have never seen the testimony, 
and can not answer your question, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Did jour office make any effort to ascertain whether 
or not tile civil rights of any person had been violated or abused? 

Gen. Farrar. Yon mean by this military commission? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; by the military commission. 

Gen. Farrar. Yes. , 

Chairman Walsh. Was there any such abuse or violation? 

Gen. Farrar. Not that I was able to learn. Now, I must qualify that by 
saying that'I have not seen the testimony, and my information concerning 
it was of a general nature. 

Chnlrman Walsh. What were your lines of investigation to ascertain 
whether or not such was the fact? 

Gen. Farrar. Gen. Chase, I believe, was advised, I do not know by whom, 
thnt a commission could he organized with power to try and punish. I be¬ 
lieve that he first sent Maj. Boughton to Denver to see me in regard to tile 
organization of such a commission; at least my conversation was with Maj. 
Boughton, and I advised against any such procedure. 

loiter on I saw Gen. Chase himself, and as I recall it, he then stated to me 
that he saw the thing as I had seen it, and that no attempt would he made 
to carry out that plan. It may be my understanding from him that it was 
not his original idea. 
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Now, then, answering your question further. A great ninny complaints were 
made to me by members of the union concerning the nets of the militia, con¬ 
cerning the acts of the mi I it ary commission anil with reference to matters 
generally in the district during the time the troops were there; and from 
those sources I was able to Ich™, In a general way, what was done by this 
commission. 

Chairman Wai.sii. In case the lawful rights of any Individual have been 
violated In the field, to Ids damage, wlmt legal recourse, if any, would he 
have under the law of Colorado, and who would be responsible therefore, if 
anybody? 

(Jen. Farrar. I assume your question is directed toward the violations of 
any personal rights which these strikers nmy have had; rights which had 
been violated or abused by the military. 

Chairman AVai.sh. Which anytaxly may have bad. Suppose it turned out 
that a man that was brought before that military commission—wus brought 
there through the spite or ill will or malevolence of some individual—what 
recourse would the injured person have, if any, nnd against whom would ids 
claim have to be made? 

(Jell. Farrar. The person against whom the charge would lie made would 
have to justify ids act. By that I moan that every step which he took would 
have to be a legal step, and if it was not legal lie then would lie subject 
to such pains or penalties as might lie appropriate to the actions complained 
of. It might he an action of false imprisonment, it might assume some crimi¬ 
nal form, it might be an action in damages for various sorts of tilings. 

Chairman Walsh. Wlmt criminal form might it assume? 

Gen. Farrar. It might assume several. It might go so far us to constitute 
an assault; it might take any number of various forms. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you have a kidnapping statute, forcibly taking a per¬ 
son against liielr will? 

(ion. Farrar. We have. 

Chairman Walsh. Does it apply to adults? 

Gen. Farrar. I can not say, Mr. Walsh, whether it does or not. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, now, is there any general responsibility? I am 
getting direct to (lie point of stating Hint Hie suggestion wns made by some 
witnesses upon the stand here that if the righs of any person were violated 
under those orders that tile responsibility would be upon the general, upon 
the brigadier general; that is, a personal civil responsibility? Is that your 
idea of the law? 

Gen. Fvkkak. It depends entirely upon the relationship which lie bore to the 
act in question. 

Chairman Walsh. Then the responsibility, if any, might lie upon the pri¬ 
vate who arrested the man, or the Judge advocate who ordered him held, or 
upon the brigadier general who was in command of the entire mailer? 

Gen. Farr vn. It might go further than that. It might reach the governor 
ns a private citizen. 

Chairman Walsh. It might reach the governor under certain circumstances? 

Gen. Farrar. Yes. 

Chairman Walsji. And lie could tie prosecuted criminally and proceeded 
against? 

Gen. Fabrab. No; I don’t think lie could lie prosecuted criminally, but lie 
could he proceeded against ns an Individual citizen. 

Chairman Walsh. That is, for damages? Or for a tort? 

Gen. Farrar. As a matter of fact, after (he strike in 1013, the metal miners’ 
strike at Cripple Creek, actions were begun by several of the slrikers—I have 
forgotten exactly whom, but I Issllove Moyer and I’ettlbono were included in 
it—against the brigadier general nnd against the governor ns private citizens 
and taken to the United States court. The cases were dismissed, not dis¬ 
missed voluntarily, but thrown ont of court. 

Chairman Walsh. Was a domurrer sustained? 

Gen. Farrar. I understand that It took that turn; yes, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sii. But there Is authority, is there, for the proposition tluit 
yon laid down that it might hi' a civil—a criminal liability in such cases? 

Gen. Farrar. In the event the officer violated the law. 

Chairman Walsh. How many men are now under Indictment, if you know, 
General, for acts growing out of the strike—alleged offenses against the laws 
of the State? 
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On. Farrar. The grand jury ut Canon City indicted 93, 27 of them for 
murder; 7 of them lire now being tried, my oftice cooperating with the district 
attorney. One hundred and sixty-five are indicted at Trinidad. Those eases 
are not set for trial. Many of those are for murder. The grand jury is now 
sitting at Wnlsenburg, hut It has not reported, but it is in charge of an assistant 
from my department. 

Chairman IVii.sk. Who is the assistant in charge? 

<!en. Fakrvr. Mr. Frank C. West. 

Chairman Wai.su. Wlmt part is your office taking in the prosecution of tlie.se 
cases? 

(leu. Fakrvr. May I add one tiling to your former question? 

Chairman Walhii. Yes. 

Con. Farrar. Indictments were also returned at ISoulder, l>ut I mil not aide 
to give you the number of men who were indicted; I have no information at 
hand. Those are cases which were commenced originally by the district at¬ 
torney, and It was oulj after they had proceeded sometime, or to some length, 
that my olliee was called to assist. Now. then, your oilier question, please. 

Chairman Walsh. Whnt part is your office taking in the prosecution of those 
cases? 

<>en. Faiikmi. At Canon City, which is in Fremont County, I was requested 
by the local authorities, Hint is, the district attorney and other officers in that 
comity, to assist or cooperate with the district attorney in that district, Mr. 
(lilhert Walker. At Trinidad my olllce assumed full charge of the grand Jury, 
anil the prosecution of the cases is entirely under my direction. The same 
tiling, so fur as it has gone, is true of Wnlsenburg; and at Boulder we are 
simply assisting the prosecuting officers there. 

Chairman Wu.sir. 1 ><> you have authority, (leneral, under the law, to take 
complete charge of the prosecutions, as attorney general, if you so desire? 

(ten. Farrar. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Ts your jurisdiction concurrent? 

(Ion. Farrar. No; 1 June authority only when directed h,v the general as¬ 
sembly or by the governor. 

Chairman Wvisii. That is the only case in which you have been directed by 
the Governor, Is it? 

Gen. Farrvr. By the governor, in (Ids instance. 

Chairman Walsh. Whnt were the reasons given for that? 

Gen. Farr mi. There was apparently a condition which can he described solely 
ns that of anarchy, particular!.! in those four counties. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Who is the district attorney in that district? 

Gen. Farrar. Well, there are three different district attorneys in those three 
districts. 

Chairman Walsh. The one in which von are conducting the prosecution? 

Gen. Farrvr. John .1. Hendrick is district attorney. 

Chairman Walsh. Proceed. 

Gen. Fariur. The situation had become so serious that It assumed a State¬ 
wide—I might even go further th in that, even broader than a State-wide 
aspect; but so far as vve were concerned in Colorado, it had assumed more 
than simply a local county aspect. And with the vast number of acts of 
violence which had occurred, it became so serious that the governor felt that 
the State should become 111 a measure resjionsible, at any rate responsible for 
the prosecution of the perpetrators of those acts or crimes. 

Chairman WvLsn. Whnt are the legal qualifications for membership in the 
National Guard? 

Gen. Fvrrar. I believe the applicant must tie 18 years of age, either a citizen 
or have declared himself for citizenship. Those are' all that I recall. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Any moral qualifications? Are they required to lie persons 
of good moral character, or good repute, or anything of that sort? 

Gen. Farrar. I do not recall that the statutes specifically cover that. 

Chairman Walsh. What steps, if any. have been taken by your office to in¬ 
vestigate tile nets of the officers and members of the National Guard with ref¬ 
erence to the recruiting of the individuals in the militia, whether or not they 
were citizens legally qualified? 

Gen. Farrar. I brought it up several times with the governor and once or 
twice with Gen. Chase; other than that, none. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you ever gone over the list to ascertain whether or 
not the law had been violated In reference to the enrollment of the men In the 
mine? 
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Gen. FaBBA*. Only through—Hi rough consulting the officers in elmrge of 
that matter. 

Chairman Walsh. Who wore the officers who hail charge? 

Gen. Famur. I spoke to Gen. Chase, because lie was the head and reidl.v the 
responsible party; I also talked with the assistant adjutant general, Col, Lee, 
and It Is possible I may have talked to two or three other officers. 

Chairman Walsh, l’lease state the conversation you had with Gen. Chase. 

Gen. Farrar. I asked him whether or not it was true that one or two organi¬ 
zations which were mustered In at Trinidad and Wnlscnhurg were recruited 
from men who had formerly been employed us guards in mines. He assured 
me that he had given instructions that that class of men were not to bo re¬ 
cruited, and, so far as he had any knowledge, the two organizations in question 
were not composed of this kind of men, except that he did tint! after an In¬ 
vestigation that 11 men in the Trinidad organization—Troop A. I believe they 
call It—had been at some time or other employed as guards about the mine. 

Chairman Walsh. l>id you make any further Investigation about that to tlml 
out whether any, ns a matter of fact, hud been enrolled, and that Gen. Chase 
did not know anything about or anything of Hint sort:? 

Gen. Farrar. Only in the same line of investigation with reference to that 
Walsenburg company. I believe there was something like 13 men against whom 
specific objection had been made or were made by the labor unions, and also 
by the secretary of state at the lime the pay rolls for tlie militia were considered 
by the auditing department having them In charge, and these men were all 
either in the Trinidad or in the Wnlscnhurg organization. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliat steps, if any, have las'll taken by your office to inves¬ 
tigate file occurrence of Ludlow of April 20, lbl I? 

Gen. Farrar. I have taken every opportunity or every step which opportunity 
afforded me. As stated before, I did not have and have not seen the testimony— 
the evidence—taken l>y the military court-martial relative to that question, hut 
I did. however, undertake an independent Investigation of my own after the 
governor had directed me to assume tin* prosecution of these perpetrators of 
the crime arising out of tills condition, particularly In Huerfano and Las Animas 
Counties. I went down and met the grand Jury as soon as It was culled, and 
sts'iit myself considerable time with them. At that time there were charges 
being freely made of (lie I.udlow affair. And If I may, this will Just take a 
little time and may save time to come back again. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Gen. Farrar. Charges were also made and freely made by the strikers of 
violation of the law by the militia and In other respects by the authorities or 
officers of that county. These charges went further than that, and I believe the 
strike itself was called upon certain charges ns to the violation of the law by the 
operating coal miners. More specifically the violation of the eight-hour law, 
the violation of the law with respect to checkwelghmen, company stores, scrip, 
and similar tilings, q'liese were specif],- charges ,,r grounds for calling the 
strike. Now. as your honor has elicited from me, T have no authority to prose¬ 
cute except under direction of the governor or the general assembly. There¬ 
fore, when the direction was given to me to take charge of the prosecution in 
those counties it wits for the first time an opportunity to enter Into the prose¬ 
cutions of the crimes or any if they had been committed I will state that In the 
summer of 1013, before ttie strike was called, I had occasion to go to Walsen- 
hnrg to make some investigation there with reference to certain questions 
that were pending between the State and that county with reference to taxes 
and some other matters. I found at that tilin' that the unions were organizing, 
and It was apparent that a strike would be called in the event, that they re¬ 
ceived a sufficient number of men to go out. 

Now, at that time a good malty people there, as I afterwards found out to be 
more or less directly interested In the union, were making charges against the 
authorities. Charges were made against the sheriff, Jeff Farr. Charges were 
made against other officers there. I got In consultation with the district 
attorney, Mr. Hendricks, and I suggested a certain plan to him for the prosecu¬ 
tion of these officers. He declined to do anything whatsoever, although lie was 
avowedly in sympathy with the people that were opposed to .Teff Farr and was 
avowedly In sympathy with the people who were organizing the United Mine 
Workers In that district. 

Now, later on. In October of 1913, after the strike had been declared, I went 
to Trinidad and Walsenburg in connection with the governor. This was before 
any militia were sent into the field. I felt at that time that if a definite and 
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vigorous prosecution was commenced against any offender tlrnt it might allay 
the situation and prevent further disaster. I saw the district attorney, and lie 
declined absolutely to muke a request upon the district judge for a grand jury. 
His words to me, in effect, were these: 

"I mu willing to prosecute; if they will bring me the evidence I will prose¬ 
cute, hut I am not going to turn myself into a detective agency for the sake of 
getting evidence; but if they will bring evidence in I will prosecute.” * 

Now, then, getting back specifically to your question. When the grand jury 
convened X stated to (but grand jury that they were called as an impartial body. 
I desire to say here that, regardless of the reports which have been made, I 
have never seen a more fair-minded body of men gathered together under con¬ 
ditions such as prevailed there than were the 12 men who constituted that grand 
Jury. And the charges which have been made that they were absolutely one¬ 
sided and parlisan are absolutely without foundation whatever. I statist to 
them that they were called together as nil Impartial body to prefer charges 
against any persons who may lie thought to be guilty of the violations of the 
law, and It was our duty to Investigate every charge of violation of the law, no 
mnttor by whom made or by whom committed. They agreed with me absolutely, 
and the plan was outlined that I should communicate to the strikers the fact 
that the gram! jury was open for any complaint which they had to make and 
that we insisted that they should produce any evidence which they might have 
with reference to any violation of any law. 

I returned to Denver before we commenced our formal work, and I notified 
Mr. .Tolin McLennan, the president of district 15, of this situation and told hltn 
that I Insisted and that I demanded that if they laid any evidence of violation 
of the law by any persons, or by any organization of any kind or any nature, 
that they should produce it before that grand Jury, even evidence iliat might 
tend against the militia or the peace officers or any other officer of the State. 
He told me that tie would communicate my demand to Mr. Lawson. Whether 
or not tie did so T have not been aide to learn, except that I understand and do 
know from reports made to mo that this statement was communicated to Mr. 
I.nwson through other sources. I called Mr. Horace Hawkins, chief attorney 
for the United Mine Workers, and made substantially the same statement to 
him, adding to it lids: That in the event that the grand jury did not indict, and 
there was reasonable evidence, I would mjsolf tile an information, regardless of 
what action the grand Jury would lake, and would prosecute. Mr. Hawkins 
replied to me as follows: “Farrar, probably you do not intend it that way, but 
that Is nil Insult.” 

A committee of the grand jury, headed by the foreman,-went to Trinidad, to 
the union headquarters at Trinidad, and the same demand was made upon them 
there, hut they got no specific answer The same tiling was taken up also with 
the local attorney for the union, Mr. Chirk—Fred W. Clark—at Trinidad, and 
after n while we learned through Mr. Clark that the inilou would not present 
any evidence of any kind or character. 

May I go a little bit further? 

Chairman Wat.sii. Yes. 

Hen. Fakkah. I have been endeavoring to get what evidence of the situation 
I could myself, hut it was almost Impossible to get any evidence, through the 
grand jury, out of any member of the union. While they did not openly refuse 
to testify, ttie few that were brought before the grand Jury were very reticent 
to testify und gave practically no Information upon those lines. 

Now, then, If I may go further; my own investigation carried me a little 
further than that. It was apparent from the situation as It arose at that time 
that there was a Joint conspiracy, which led to the burning of the mines aliove 
Aguilar; I refer to the Southwestern. Royal, Green Canyon, and the Empire, 
and the destruction of the property there; ttie attack upon Forbes; the attack 
upon the Chandler mine in another county; that .Is, In Fremont County; and 
the trouble which arose In Boulder County, and also the trouble which arose 
In Wulsenburg; thnt there must have been some Joint or common plan of action, 
and the work of investigation through the grand Juries in the various counties 
has been directed toward finding out whether or not that was true. I have 
found out that flicre was a complete systematic organization which resulted In 
these Rttncks being made at practically the same time in four of the counties. 
I found that on the day, or two days, before the Ludlow incident, at least two 
automobile loads of ammunition were taken into that Ludlow camp by the 
strikers; armed men wore taken from Cnnon City, or not Canon City, 
but Fremont County, below Canon City, Into the Walsenburg district, and as 
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far south as Ludlow. Armed men wore brought in from New Mexico, and after 
the Forbes battle, returned in numbers to New Mexico. Coupled with that, this 
significant fact, that about 10 days or 2 weeks before Hie Ludlow iueident hap¬ 
pened, and before the troops were withdrawn, Mr. John Lawson, sitting In my 
office, talking over the situation with mo, made the statement relative to the 
miners in Las Animas County, that If they ever got a chance they would wipe 
the rtilitia off the face of the earth. 

I put It down as merely an idle threat. I had hoard many more of like 
character; but coupled with tiie fact that the militia were ordered out of the 
district and had been gradually withdrawn until there remained only 42 
men, and also the fact that the arms and ammunition were taken Into that 
camp two days before, and considering also the fact that there were ,*15 men, 
one of whom was a crook, at Ludlow, at the time the lighting commenced, leads 
me to the conclusion that it is against all human probability that 25 men who 
had been ordered home and would have lieon home in the next two or three days, 
would have commenced an attack upon two or thr *e hundred or more armed men 
amongst whom were Greeks Servians, Roumanians, Italians mid Austrians— 
men known to lie armed ami men who were desperate—some being men who 
were brought hack here, or did return here, fn in the Rnlhan War—men who 
luid certificates, certain health certificates, from ship doctors in 11)13. 

Now, I desire to say further that my investigation in this thing lias not been 
that ofithe military men; it has not b<*en that of the governor of lids State; 
hut as attorney general. I want to la* distinctly understood us saying that I 
entered office with the most kindly feeling toward the United Mine Workers. 
That feeling still exists as to many members of that union. There ate men 
in it whom I know are honorable and upright; hut 1 want to say that there are 
others who, in my judgment, can lx* characterised only by the term which I 
have used before, “anarchists.” It Is not an industrial situation you gentlemen 
are investigating. It has passed Itoyoitd that stage. It lias reached the ques¬ 
tion simply of whether or not a government was going to lie maintained in 
Colorado, or whether it was not going to he maintained. 

Now, there arc one or two other phases of I his question 1 would like to spenk 
about. Your question did not go directly to it, but possibly I will facilitate 
tin* matter- 

Chairman W.ush (interruptingb You arc covering my questions very well, 
ami I will ask >ou to just go ahead. I had a number to ask you as to this 
conspiracy that you believed existed, but you can go ahead in your own way 
and state it. 

Gen. Farrar. Just let me add one or two more words there. Aguilar was 
practically dominated by the union, and it is to-day. After the Ludlow Inci¬ 
dent the troops returned to the field; and, by the way. this Ludlow situation 
occurred when Gov. Ammons was in Washington. I was also in Washington. 
Lieut. Gov. Fitzgerald was occupying the clmir, and he ordered the troop* 
hack into the field. They returned, I believe, on the 24th, although of that I 
have no iiersonal knowledge. Now, through some action or some Influence that 
was brought to hear upon Lieut. Gov. Fitzgerald, he entered into a so-called 
truce, whereby he directed the militia to stop at Ludlow and go no farther 
south. Now, that left them tied up at Ludlow. As a mailer of fact they 
were tied up at Ludlow. Aguilar is to the north, Trinidad is to the south of 
Ludlow. A vast number of armed strikers took possession of the city of 
Trinidad. They practically controlled it for some time. With the mililia hung 
up, a reign of terror prevailed ill Trinidad to such an extent that Fr<^J W. 
Clark rei>orted over the phone one night to Ilnrate M. Hawkins, with whom 
I was in conference, that he, although attorney for the union at tiiat place, 
was so fearful that violence was going to occur that he had just relumed 
from taking his wife and babies into the basement of his house the minute 
before he answered the telephone call from Denver from Mr. Hawkins. On one 
day down there the strikers notified the people of the First National Rank to be 
out of that building in 30 minutes or It would be blown up. T do not know 
whether they got out or nor. Rut strikers kept congregating in the city of 
Trinidad. * 

Now, then, they made an attack from Aguilar upon four mines, that many 
«t least—the Royal, the Green Canyon, the Empire, and one other, I don’t recol¬ 
lect just now. Now, with the destruction of*those four properties and several 
persons killed, they looted the houses of the men working there and of the mine 
officials, and the furniture, household goods, and all sorts of things which they 
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couUl find In the houses were linulcd by the wngonload out of those camps 
down to Aguilar where some of it still remains. 

When they made the attack ui»n the Forbes mine—I am not sure whether 
It was the 20th or not—there were no militia there. They came along the ridge 
above the camp, appearing at daylight, probably several hundred of them. 
Thoie were no mine guards with the exception of two or three employed as 
guards, although I believe that certain workmen in the mine were detailed in 
the night to ai t as guards, word having been received that the attack would be 
made. It was snowing, and they finally took the camp, killing, I believe, eight 
men in the camp. Itut the point is that they dragged women and children out 
of their beds In a .snowstorm and started them oat barefooted In their night 
clothes down the canyon. I am speaking advisedly. They pulled mattresses 
off the bills, put them in the middle of the floors, jerked the lamps down and 
emptied the kerosene on those mattresses and set them on fire, wantonly 
burning house after house. There were no militia there; there were no deputy 
sheriffs (here. 

Now, on the 20th they made the same sort of attack on Candler, iu Fremont 
Comity, the attack coloring two dajs. There were no militia in that county 
whatsoever. They followed the same tactics there; went through the camp 
breaking In the doors and stealing the valuables out of the houses. I speak 
advisedly when I say tills. All throughout those four counties this movement 
was simultaneous. Ammunition hud been taken by load after load from Den¬ 
ver. .Men, as I stated, came in from the south from New Mexico. Ammunition 
was taken even from Denver north to Louisville and Lafayette. So I have con¬ 
tended and do maintain that there was a general State-wide conspiracy which 
brought about an attack at a time which was very advantageous for them the 
governor being out of the State and the militia having been withdrawn and 
being more or less disorganized. I believe that answers the question. 

( hnirtnnn Walsh. That was in Tal i—in what month? Commissioner Ballard 
wanls to konw In what month that occurred. It was in the month of April as 
I understand. . 

t!en. Farrar. Yes; April. 

Chairman Wai.sh. 1914V 

(!en. Farrar. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. And immediately following the Ludlow incident? 

lien. Farrar. Yes, sir. 

Now. I desire to call attention to another point which I dkl not emphasize, 
lids truce had been entered Into and was supposed to he a fact, and the mtlitiu 
were held up by reason of lids truce. I can not understand whv a truce should 
bo made with anarchy, but It was made. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Do I imdersluml that under the law you do not take part 
in prosecutions in the counties of the State, or make investigations, unless di¬ 
rected by the general assembly or the governor? 

Ceil. Farrar. There are one or two laws- 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Briefly, what are (he exceptions? Do they 
affect the Industrial situations? ' ~ 

Gen, Farrar. They do not; no. They affect trust questions. There is the 
genera! law and there are one or two exceptions in specific statutes. 

Chairman W ai.sh. Then it is not your duty to make any Investigation as to 
whether or not the election laws arc obeyed in the counties of the State or 
whether political corruption exists, or improiier influences tire brought to bear, 
or not ? 

Gen. Farrar. Well, I did make such an investigation; whether my duty or 
not, I made it. 

Chairman Walsh. In what county? 

Gen. Farrar. Las Animus and Huerfano; particularly Huerfano. 

Chairman Walsh. When did you make it? 

Gen. Farrar. Tlmt was made as I stated, on my first trip down to Wnlsen- 
hurg, after I was Inaugurated. Early in 1913. early in the summer, I believe, 

I made a partial investigation in Hint regard. 

Chairman Walsh. Was it after the Ludlow incident? 

Gen. Farrar. Oh, no it was the year before. 

Chairman Walsh. The year before? 

Gen. Farrar. Yes. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. In what month? 

Gen. Farrar. I can not recall the month. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you make a personal investigation? 

Gen. Farrar. Yes, sir. 
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Chairman Walsh. And what did you ascertain, briefly, as to the condition 
there Bo far as the political control was concerned—alleged polltcal control by 
the company? 

Gen. Farrar. I found a very perfect political machine, just as much a ma¬ 
chine ns Tammany In New York, ns I have any knowledge of It; just as much 
of a machine as you will find In any of the places where a great many voters 
are susceptible to an organization of that character. I found that the head of 
this political machine is the sheriff, and that It was carried along lines very 
similar to those maintained in Tammany; that is, it had n system of relief In 
cases of need, had a system of giving rewards to its jieople, and I think, briefly 
speaking, the term “machine” covers the situation, just such a machine as 
you people may have In your own States or your own cities. Certainly, It was a 
machine. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you ascertain from wlmt source money came to assist 
in organizing and maintaining it ? 

Gen. Farrar. 1 was not able to place that definitely. I believe that the ma¬ 
chine probably—well, I can not say that it existed with the help of the eoal 
companies; I believe, rather, it existed through its power as a machine over 
the coni companies. That ts, I can not lie sure which was cause and which was 
effect; hut there was undoubtedly some relationship between the two. But 
whether or not any money was ever used, 1 have absolutely no knowledge at all. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there a law in tills State which prevents or prohibits 
the use of money by corporations In elections? * 

Gen. Farrar. Not that I recall rigid now, Mr. Walsh. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Did you ascertain whether or not the result of the work of 
this machine was io control the actions of coroners’ juries in eases where death 
resulted from accidents in the mines, and also to control the notions for dam¬ 
ages, for personal Injuries, that might he brought In the courts of those 
counties? 

Gen. Farrar. No; my Investigation did not lead me Into that at that time, 
and particularly with reference to coroners’ Inquests—at that time no sugges¬ 
tion wns made with reference to that. 

In fact, Mr. Walsh, my investigations were made largely from tills stand¬ 
point and probably incidental to it, I am a Democrat; that organization was 
ltepuhlieaii; and for a good many years my party had been complaining of the 
control which they had over that county, and I went down there ns a Democrat 
to try and work the thing out from a Democratic standpoint; and the evidence 
did not come to me from the industrial standpoint whatever at that time. 

Chairman Walsh. Tills was purely an Investigation from the standpoint of 
politics? 

Gen. Farrar. Well, that phase of it avrs; yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Did it come under jour jurisdiction to make an Investiga¬ 
tion ns to whether the mining laws of the State Avert- being obeyed? 

Gen. Farrar. No; it did not. And, as I stated before, upon the occasion of 
my being directed to go into those counties that was the first time ill Ai-hlch I 
luid any jurisdiction to prosecute for that trouble or for that cause, if any 
existed.' Never before bad I had the opportunity, and I aa-iis anxious to see 
that there should be a full and complete Investigation on that occasion. I got 
nowhere with It. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, unless you have some statement you desire to make 
yourself, General, you will he excused. 

Geu. Farrar. I have one other specific one. 

When the troops were ordered Into the field on the 28th day of October, 
1913, the order having been made along about midnight the night previous, I 
was not present. For some reason the governor did not call on me that night, 
but he sent a letter of Instruction, one of which was to the effect that the 
militia should permit all striking miners to return to Avork who desired to go 
to work, and to give them protection; and that until otherwise ordered no 
strike breakers should be brought Into the field. Noav, it ts a significant fact 
that just as long as that order maintained the militia were Indirectly aiding 
the strike. Striking minors came to me and commented most favorably upon 
the conduct of the militln in the field. Reports came to me that they were 
playing ball together, they fraternized together, and everything wns lovely. 
But that order of the governor wns untenable, except ns an absolute military 
necessity; that Is, that It would be an absolute necessity to keep strike brenkers 
out In order to maintain order. There was also a practical question Involved, 
and that was that eoal was prohibitive both In price and In supply. Winter 
was coming on and coal was selling here—and I mean lignite coal, such as we 
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produce—at from $9 to $10 jier tou uud could uot be procured in sufficient 
quantities at that price, uutl every industry depending on coal was In a dbrioos 
condition. 

I I old tiie governor tliut the operators bad a property rigid in their mines 
which they were entitled to enjoy; that men had a right to work; and that his 
position was tenable solely upon the ground that It was absolutely an impera¬ 
tive necessity in order to maintain order. X understand my view was uot 
shared by Senutur Patterson, hut I will give you my views for what it is worth. 
The governor, therefore, modified that order and men were allowed to go to 
work. When he modified the order he gave specific directions that the militia 
should see that the men brought to the mines to work were previously informed 
that u strike was in progress, and so far as I learned the militia required in 
every instance llrnt that should be done. They gave the men brought in to 
work safe conduct to the indues and the production of coal was resumed by 
lb" mines. From the minute Unit the order was changed the relationship 
, between the militia and the strikers changed also, and the strikers began to 
abuse the militia and continued to abuse them from that moment on. 

Now, in Jutiuury the conditions over at Oak Creek, in Itout County, had be¬ 
come acute. Ho, far as 1 had information, neither the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co. nor the VICtor-Amerlcan Co. or the other lurge company operates over 
there. It is a small company that operates over there. I may uot be correct, 
but It is my understanding. Trouble hud occurred and become somewhat 
Intense and the citizens had become somewhat impatient. They organized, I 
am informed, about 1.000 men for the purjKisp of seeing that conditions were 
restored to their normal state over there, ami they gave a number of agitators 
Iu that, strike so many liours to get out of town. That was largely brought 
about through several going to the town of Steamboat Springs and starting up 
agitation there. One by the name of Stiuer, or Stinehart, is reported to have 
said—and I got this report from good authority—“ I am not an American 
citizen; I owe ullegiance to no country. The United Stales is the worst country 
on earth,” ami then lie used an expression relative to the American flag that 
I can not quote in evidence In public. That was the last straw that broke the 
camel’s buck, and they were given by the people a certain length of time to 
get out. 

At tills time the strikers were bitterly assailing the militia in the southern 
field, niul on Sunday, January 4, 1914, tlie governor called me iu the afternoon 
to come to his house because lie was fearful that serious trouble would occur at 
Oak Creek. I went to liis house and while I was there, Mr. Ed. J. Doyle, who 
lias testified here, and some other man, who had been called an agitator anil 
had been told to leave Oak Creek, came to the governor’s house. Rlr. Doyle 
came amt told of the situation over there, tliut they had organized the citizens 
and they were going to drive the union miners away from Dale Creek, and he 
demanded tliut the governor protect them. I said, “ Mr. Doyle, what do you 
mean?” He said, “I want protection.” I said, “J5e specific, what do you 
mean when you sny you want protection?” He said, ”1 want our men's lives 
and property protected over there.” I said, “Do you realize that the only 
thing the governor cull do is to send troops over there for tliut purpose? Do 
you ask that troops go over there?” He said, “ We want protection." I said, 
“ Let ns understand each other; the only thing the governor can do is to send 
troops over there. Do you want that?" He said, “ 1 demand protection.” And 
the next day a company of militia was sent to Oak Creek at the specific request 
of tlie union, who ever since have been complaining that tlie militia were 
abusing them every day. 

I think that is all, Mr. Chairman, unless you have some other questions to 
ask. 

Chairman Walsh. I have been asked to ask you this question—and we have 
but very little time: Was the terror in Trinidad caused by the feur that the 
militia would come on from Ludlow, in your opinion? 

Gen. Faekar. The terror was caused—was because of the striking miners 
who had possession of the town and were patrolling, it with armed bodies of 
men up and down the streets day and night and the militia was hung up at 
Ludlow. 

Chairman Walsh. Is It not a fact that a week after the Ludlow battle, 
Trinidad, which wns absolutely In control of the strikers, was about the only 
peaceable town In that district? 

Gen. Faxbae. It Is uot. 
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Chairman Walsh. Did Judge Northoutt help conduct the Trinidad grand 
jury, 01 * what part did he take in it? 

(ieu. Faerer. Ue was called as a witness. 

Chairman Walsh. And took no oilier part in it? 

Gen. Farrar. No; but I consulted him privately from time to time about that 
and some other matters of which he had knowledge. 

Chairman Walsh. I am asked to inquire of jou if you know about the loot¬ 
ing of saloons and the destruction and conliscalion of liquors In tlie Snodgrass 
store at Ludlow, also the coniple destruction of bakeries, rooming houses, and 
private residences at Ludlow by the ndlitiu? 

Gen. Farrar. I know nothing of it It. 

Chairman Walsh. You have no information in regard lo the matter? 

Gen. Farrar. No. 

Oliairman Walsii. That Is all, General. 

Mr. Northoutt. 

TESTIMONY OF JUDGE JESSE G. NORTKCUTT—Recalled. 

Judge Northcctt. Before lie ginning your interrogatories, I want to make 
a correction. 

Chairman Walsh. I am not going to Interrogate jou further, lad 1 am going 
to say that the commission has concluded to sit here all day and has a different 
program; and you would not have been recalled but for the fact that Com¬ 
missioner O'Connell wants to ask you a question or two. I am compelled lo 
restrict this redirect examination, as you might call it, to 'JO minutes. 

Judge Nobthcutt. I will object to Ills questions if you will sustain my ob¬ 
jections. 

Chairman Walsh. I will cooperate with you In restricting It to 20 minutes. 

Judge Northci tt. One correction I want to make which -was suggested to 
me yesterday afternoon. It was that tn Introducing the pamphlet which I 
Introduced here, I denominated it “American Citizen.” If I ilid so, I want to 
substitute “ Armed Citizen ” for “American Citizen.” 

Chairman Waish. Y'ou did say, “American Citizen”; I remember It, 

Judge NoitTitct’TT. The paper itself showed “Armed Citizen.” 

Mr. Osgood went on the witness stand and explained about the houses In 
the camps; that the houses constructed by the companies ami rented to the men 
were of a substantial, comfortable character; that some of the people con¬ 
structed shacks which they owned themselves. In corroboration of that 1 hold 
in my hand a number of photographs which I shall introduce In evidence. 

Chairman Wai.su. Hand them to the messenger, please. 

Judge Nobthcvtt. I will do so. 

(The witness submitted Ill photographs of dwellings, churches, schoolliouses, 
boarding houses, and mining camp views.) 

These likewise show Hie character of the schools in (lie camps and (he 
churches. Uov. James McDonald testified ns to the absence of churches. You 
will see some substantial churches. 

Just one word In addition to what Gen. Farrar has (old about the terror pre¬ 
vailing in Trinidad, when occupied by the strikers. It will be observed that 
the strikers had marched from the Black Hills east of Ludlow 12 or 15 miles 
to Trinidad and took possession of it. They occupied as headquarters for 
some time n hall called Castle Hall In Trinidad, and from tills hull floated a 
Greek Hag, which was there for some days and unffl the approach of the Fed¬ 
eral troops, when their leaders told them they would have to take It down, 
because the Federal troops would not allow Jt to remain. They got quite in¬ 
dignant, but removed It They had a tent colony or tent city out on t Ik* old 
Remind previously occupied by the militia. I believe that is all I have to say 
In regard to that 

Commissioner O’Connell. Judge, you have got me up a tree as to what your 
position Is as to the rights of organized labor. In your testimony of yester¬ 
day yon read Into the record a number of circular letters, actions of various 
kinds of the United Mine Workers’ organization, its international officers, go¬ 
ing hack for several years, to show that, or to substantiate a Inter statement 
made by you—that the United Mine Workers were responsible for all of the 
straggle and strike In Colorado? 

Judge Northcitt. That Is substantially correct, and I reiterate It. 

Commissioner O’Connell. It Is boiled down in this one sentence f rending]: 

“ Now, I have stated and reiterate that the cause of the present strike Is the 
effort of the United Mine Workers of America to organize the coal fields of 
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Colorado, and I think that is given out or corroborated by their decimations 
from their own organization.” 

Am I to understand that it is an unlawful act for the United Mine Workers 
of America to come into Colorado in an effort to organize the miners working 
in Colorado? 

•fudge Nobthctjtt. You ask me If it Is unlawful? 

Commissioner O'Connell. Yes. 

.fudge Nobthchtt. It Is not. 

Commissioner O'Cox null. Am I to understand that it is your position that 
the organization of (lie mine workers in Colorado having members of the 
United Mine Workers not citizens of the State of Colorado Is a violation of the 
laws of Colorado? 

•fudge Noktiicutt. It is not. 

Commissioner O’Connkt.i,. Am I to understand, then, from the expression 
contained here in the minutes, that you think the best Interests of the mine 
workers of Colorado is served or would be served by tile United Mine Workers 
of America keeping out of the coal fields of North America? 

Judge Nobtiicutt. Well, I had expressed no opinion upon that subject, but 
if ,moi wish my opinion upon the matter, gentlemen, it is tilts: That no set of 
men and no institution can he benefited by the methods pursued by the United 
Mine Workers of America. If you will observe, in every State In which they 
have operated, so far as my reading carries me, they have pursued the same 
methods that they have pursued til Colorado. The cases which have gone to 
the courts of last resort, in which they have passed on, which grew out of 
strikes inaugurated and conducted by them, disclose a state of facts precisely 
similar In character to their conduct in Colorado. Take the ease reported in 
the tilth Southwestern that went up to the Supreme Court of Kentucky, 
and the “Shorten” case. The Kentucky case, I think, was the ease of Lln- 
dell v. Commonwealth, and there was a case in West Virginia, and in every 
case that lias come to the supreme court growing out of strikes conducted hy 
the United Mine Workers of America, the reports abound In details of violence 
and bloodshed. People ill America ought not to be permitted to conduct their 
affairs in that shape. 

Commissioner O'Oonnkll. Then I take it from the testimony that you do 
not wish to convoy ttie idea that the mine workers were not within their rights 
in coming into Colorado and attempting to organize the mine workers In 
Colorado? 

Judge NoitTHci'TT. It lias been decided time anil again, by the courts In the 
United States, State as well as Federal, that employees have the right to or¬ 
ganize labor unions, and that they have the right to strike to enforce tlielr 
demands. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I will get to that In a minute. The laws of Colo¬ 
rado. as I understand, provide that an employer can not discriminate or dis¬ 
charge a man because of his membership In a union? 

Judge Nobtiicvtt. Correct. 

Commissioner O'Connkil. Then, the reverse of that must lie true, that, they 
have the right to organize? 

Juidge Nobtikttt. No one disputes it: I never did. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Now, If they have the rigtit to organize they also 
have ttie rlglit to strike? 

Judge Nonriirrrr. Yes; there Is no question about that. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Then, the mine workers, In passing resolutions, 
either at their national convention or district convention or by any means best 
suited to themselves, and deciding that ttiere should he a strike of the miners 
in Colorado, were within their perfect right In doing It? 

Judge NoBTiirrrr. Ttiey committed no crime In doing so. It Is not the 
ordering of a strike that constitutes a crime, hut the accumulation of arms 
and ammunition and the gathering together of lawless men to go out and 
burn and kill; that is where the crime lies, and these people have never dis¬ 
puted it, and they have bad numerous opportunities to dispute it. 

Commissioner O'Connell. In your testimony of yesterday you gave evidence 
as to the treatment of Oen. Chase, particularly favorable to the men who 
struck. Have you In mind any particular ease or Instance in which he showed 
any special consideration for the men on strike? 

Judge Northcvtt. Well, when he came there he was very free to confer 
with the lenders of the strike, which was proper. And when he went to get 
their arms ids conduct was very different from his conduct In disarming the 
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guards. He required the guards of tlie companies to deliver up their arms, 
which they did. The strikers treated him with utter contempt, and he very 
resignedly accepted the situation. I certainly regarded that as a great favor. 

Commissioner O'Connki.i.. That is wlmt you had in mind when you said 
he showed the strikers great consideration? 

Judge Nobtikttt. Yes; and 1 don’t think the strikers will deny that they 
looked on the military as their friends. 

Commissioner O'Connki.i,. Do you know anything of tin 1 oflicers of the 
strikers entering into an agreement with (len. Chase, or anyone else, to have 
the strikers turn over their arms which they had? 

Judge Nortihttt. I only lane (len. Chase's word for it. I do not vouch for 
the truth of it. lie said (hat Lawson had promised him to turn over the arms 
of the strikers, or have the strikers do it. That is my recollection. You might 
ask him, I may he mistaken about It. 

Commissioner O'Connki.i.. You cited and pictured for (lie commission In a 
most dramatic manner- 

Judge Nokthci'tt (Interrupting). Thank you. 

Commissioner OVonnki i„ The killing, wounding, and shooting of peoplo dur¬ 
ing lids trouble. I note you did not make any mention of the killing of Louis 
Tikus. How was lie killed? 

Judge XoiniK err. I thought there laid lava enough said about that. I do 
not know anything about it excepting what I have heard here from the witness 
stand. I was not there. 

Commissioner O’Connki.i.. Is it n violation of law or etldes for n tnlllllamnu 
to kill a prisoner? 

Judge Nouti ict’TT. I should think so. It is a \lolntion of low to kill any 
person exiepting in self-defense. 

Commissioner O'Connki.i.. Do you understand Hint Tikus was a prisoner at 
the time lie met his death? 

Judge XoHTiteriT. I know nothing about it excepting wlmt I have heard 
related here. I presume he was. I think Lieut. Llmlerfelt said lie was a 
prisoner. 

Commissioner D’Connku.. Did you hour Lieut. Linderfolt’s testimony? 

Judge Noniin i tt. Yes, sir. 

. . . O'Connki.i. Did you hour him sav that lie had declared martial 

law? 

Judge XouTiirvTT. He said something about Hint, I do not recall Ills exact 
language, hut lie said lie promulgated Hie declaration of martial latv. 

Commissioner OConnei.l. Do you think it was within the authority or a man 
employed as a guard for a coal corporation even though a member of the State 
militia, which had not yet been called out. to declare martial law? 

Judge XonritefTT. Well, I would certainly want to know all of the circum¬ 
stances before I approved of that sort of notion; hut the mere fact that he may 
have been active as a guard for a coal company would not obviate or destroy 
an.V authority he might otherwise possess to declare martial law. If the gov¬ 
ernor of the State happened to lie acting in that capacity and the circumstances 
justified a declaration of martial law, lie certainly could so declare It. Also If 
Llmlerfelt likewise possessed the authority, iie could so declare. I do noOhink 
the proclamation has much to do with the proposition, anyhow. 

Commissioner O'Connei.k. The governor would then simply designate a cer¬ 
tain individual at a certain place to declare martini law, regardless of whether 
tlie militia of the Stale had been ordered out or not? 

Judge XoRmrrvr. That is in this ease certainly nn academic question, be¬ 
cause nothing of the kind was done. The governor did not designate anybody 
that I know of. 

Commissioner O'Connki.i.. You did hear Llmlerfelt sav that he had declared 
martial law? 

Judge XoRTHct-rr. I take It he merely promulgated what he understood to 
have been previously declared. That Is the way I construed Ills testimony, not 
that tlie declaration emanated from him In the first Instance, but I take it his 
testimony meant, and in fact that in tlie way I remember his testimony, that he 
bad been adviser! by his superior officer that martial law had been declared nml 
he gave out the evidence of It. That is m.v recollection of his testimony, and if 
he so understood It, even though mistaken, he was not acting Improperly. 
Even though he might have been Illy advised or erroneously advised, he is not 
to blame for inaugurating the order which he understood to exist. 

38810°—8. Doc. 415.64-1—vol 8-13 
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Commissioner O’Connell. Then, lie might assume then and take It for 
grunted that he was mistaken to say to the courts of these counties, “ I am the 
law,” and to the citizens of the county, “ You must obey me,” and state after- 
wurds that he was mistaken? 

Judge Noktiicitt. lie never did that, and I do not see the propriety of 
h,v]iotberating any question upon it. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I think tiic testimony will show' that was his 
position. 

Judge Nobthcitt. Perhaps. 

Commissioner O'Connell. During your discussion you spoke about the neces¬ 
sity of a law to prevent a recurrence of the things that have taken place. 

judge NoK'nitrrr. More tiie propriety than the necessity of it. 

Commissioner O'Connell. I suppose you have in mind that If Colorado or the 
National fjovernment had laws, for instance, that created a board of mediation, 
conciliation, or arbitration, or something similar to that now in practice now in 
railroad service, that tiie corporations, tiie coal corporations of Colorado would 
come In and net in accordance with such laws? 

Judge Northcltt. I have not the slightest doubt but what tiie coal operators 
of Colorado will obey any law enacted by legally constituted legislative lmdies 
haring jurisdiction over tiie territory where they operate. I have serious 
doubts, however, as to the other parties obeying it. That has been the answer 
that always presents Itself to me when we talk of compulsory arbitration ami 
tribunals to adjudicate those labor troubles. Wliat is the use of legislating for 
people that won't obey the laws as they exist? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Let us see if we can not confine tt to the side we 
are discussing and get the other fellows after a while. l)o you think, yourself, 
that sueli a law or regulation as would require that ft board composed of a 
number of reputable citizens, to be appointed by tiie President of the United 
Stales, to bring people together, would lie in tiie direction of future peace and 
for the benefit and prosperity of the country generally? 

Judge Nobthcitt. Of course it is mere prognostication, any opinion I might 
express in the matter. I do not think that an experiment of that kind would 
hurt anything, and it might do some good. I have long entertained the idea 
that some law ought to he enacted to prevent changing conditions as they exist 
in (lie labor field without first appealing to some tribunal either now In exist¬ 
ence or to be designated to adjust tiie matter. To illustrate very briefly: Before 
an operator could reduce wages be might be required to give notice to bis em¬ 
ployees that he intended to so reduce wages, and if they objected to that, let 
them specify, in some properly designated way, their objection, and let tiie 
tribunal investigate tiie matter and thrash It out, very much tiie way they do 
now rate questions and tilings of that kind. If the laborers desire a raise in 
wages and can not get it upon application, let them appeal to the tribunal and 
have the matter investigated. I have long thought that some proper method of 
that character was worthy of consideration and might be evolved. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Do you know Jefferson B. Farr? 

Judge Nokthcttt. I am acquainted with tiie gentleman. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What Is Mr. Farr’s standing in the community 
wher£ he is sheriff? 

Judge Nouthcitt. Very good. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What is his financial standing? 

Judge Nobthcitt. I think Mr. Fnrr is well fixed financially—lie is substantial 
financially. He is not rich and he Is not poor. He owns quite a lot of Irrigated 
land and reservoirs and canals and some cattle—Jnst how many I don’t know— 
and some bank stock. The tangible property that Is In sight is of considerable 
value. I do not know how much he owes, if anything. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you know of the corporation that he Is presi¬ 
dent of? I think lie said the corporation that owns buildings and property? 

Judge NoBTHcrrr. The mercantile company? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Yes. 

Judge Nobthcctt. Well there Is a realty company. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That Is the one I refer to—Incorporated for $50,000. 

Judge Nobthcltt. It Is a speculative company, and he owns one-fourth of 
the stock In that, and It owns quite a number of town lots and, I think, some 
butldtngs. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Do you know his method of carrying on the liquor 
business In that county? 
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Judge Nobthcutt. Weil, there are two mercantile companies there ,one called 
the Spunlsh Peaks Mercantile Co. and the other the Good Night Mercantile Co. 
One of these companies, I am not sure which, owns some—one or two—saloons 
and probably is interested in the wholesale liquor business and, I think, is the 
agent for some brewery. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Have you ever heard as to the method or kind of 
leases that he makes with his tenants as to the requirement that they shall deal 
with his mercantile company or-wholesale house? 

Judge Nokthcutt. I never heard of that until it was mentioned here yester¬ 
day. I do not know that I see any impropriety in it. 

Commissioner O'Co.vnei.l. Is it generally rumored in the county that he con¬ 
trols the wholesale and retail saloon business? 

Judge Nobtiicutt. I never have heard of that, except upon an occasion now 
and then when some fellow is dissatisfied with the courts and makes application 
for a change of venue from the county or something. He Haul sets up u great 
story about Farr controlling tiie county through his liquor Interests; hut that 
is about to end and can not lie maintained much longer, if true—and I do not 
tiiink It is true. 

Commissioner O'Connell. The charge Is also made that the political party 
that does not moot with your approval can not secure halls In which addresses 
are to lie made, and that Farr looks after this. 

Judge Nokthcutt. Farr is a Republican and lias been in the Republican Party 
ever since I knew him. That is likewise the party with which I lane been 
affiliated up to a few years ago, when I made some change for my own reasons. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Farr was on your ticket last year? 

Judge Nokthcutt. He was in 1014. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I suppose, of course, fathered by Hie Republican 
Party as such, with the rest of the candidates? 

Judge Nokthcutt. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is a good citizen and perfectly qualified for the 
position? 

Judge Nokthcutt. Yes; he is one of I ho host officers in the State of Colorado. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Perfectly humane? 

Judge Nokthcutt. Yes, sir; and ns far as I know lie is a man of generous 
nature and a companionable fellow and a moral man. I do not think anyone 
would raise any question ns to Mr. Farr’s morals. It is true that he Is interested 
in the liquor business. Cp to date it lias been a legitimate business under the 
laws of Colorado, and many good people are Interested in it directly nr in¬ 
directly. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Among those photographs you have handed up, 
you speak of churches and other tilings. I find a picture of Just one church. 

Judge Nokthcutt. I think there are two or three more. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have you any idea of the number of churches in 
those coal camps and the denominations of them? 

Judge Nokthcutt. Yes; it is very general, too, and not very specific. I 
think that in practically every coal camp of any size there is at least one 
church, and the most of them are Catholic churches, very properly so, ns the 
employees arc, a very large percentage of them, of the Catholic faith. There Is 
a large Catholic denomination in our country. There is a large church In Trini¬ 
dad and that Is the parish resilience, and there must lie five of six priests living 
in Trinidad anil they go out to these various mining «mqis. They are very 
energetic and faithful to their duty and do a great deal of good, undoubtedly. 

Now, whether there are churches of the Protestant denominations In any of 
those camps, I do not know. Undoubtedly there are persons here who do know, 
and I think it would be well that the record should show it. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is there any effort made that you know of to 
discourage the attendance of miners at the churches or other places of public 
gathering where they might get together? 

Judge Nobthcutt. Absolutely none. On the contrary, I am advised that 
one of the coal companies, the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., has what It terms a 
welfare department and devotes a great deal of attention to church work. 
They have inaugurated Sunday schools in their camps, and Rermons are 
delivered every so often. On the contrary from discouraging It, I don’t know 
how much they encourage It. I believe the executive officers of the com¬ 
panies, so far as I know lhent, ure church people, perhaps not all of them. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Did you hear the testimony of Rev. James 
McDonald? 
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Judge Noktikttt. I (lid. 

Commissioner O’Connell Whose testimony would indicate (hut everything 
whs done to prevent the success of his efforts, his mission, and his Sunday 
school ? 

Judge Northcutt. He is like every other man who Is a failure in life, he is 
disgruntled. If you will read his cross-examination at the congressional 
investigation I think the reason for his statements are there disclosed. 

Commissioner O’Connell Is he disgruntled with social affairs, or in what 
way would you imply that he was disgruntled? 

Judge Northcutt. Apparently with his surroundings. In his testimony 
previously referml to he condemned some of the officials of Las Animas 
County, the school superintendent in particular, and when it came to ascertain¬ 
ing the reason for it, it was found that he laid applied for a teacher’s certificate, 
and applied for it without taking the examination, which the superintendent 
could not lawfully grant. That was the foundation for his antipathy to the 
school superintendent and to I lie schools, undoubtedly. 

Commissioner O’Connell Am I to understand from your testimony, Judge, 
that It is possible to obtain Justice for the rich man and for the poor man 
alike in those counties represented in these mining districts? 

Judge Northcutt. I think it is a possibility; yes, sir. 

Commission O’Connell. Is it your opinion that such has been the case? 

Judge Noimicrrr. Well, I certainly could not answer in the negative because 
I can not point to any specific instance iu which any person has been a victim 
of an Injustice. There may have been such and likely, If my attention were 
called to It, I would recognize it, but 1 do not have in mind any such Instance. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Do you think the testimony offered to this com¬ 
mission of the number of deatiis that have occurred in the mines and the 
fact that so few cases have boon brought before the courts, would indicate 
that it is in the minds of the operators mining in those counties that justice 
can be obtained in the courts? 

Judge Nortihtit. Well, it probably has not been disclosed to tin* commis¬ 
sion, and it ought to lie. that nearly all of those deaths which took place in 
what you may term a wholesale manner—that is, as a result of explosions, were 
adjusted by the companies. 

Commissioner O’Connkii. As they have apparently been adjusted, from the 
list we have, on a JjtROO basis. 

Judge Northcutt. Those that I know anything about were much more than 
that. 

Commissioner O’Connell. In one case the company was held responsible. 
The rest were settled. 

Jjidge NoRTircrrr. On this subject of protection, and so forth, the men are 
not so |K»or In that regard ns you may think. Nearly all of these foreigners 
who work 111 the mines of Colorado ha\o the protection of I heir (Jovernments 
on matters of tlmt character. In fact, anything they complained to their con¬ 
suls about, they will get. relief. 

Commissioner O’Connei l. I am using the terms “rich” and “ p<*or ” In a 
general sense. 

Judge Northcutt. Of course, we all know the benefit of money in litigation 
or anything else. You can get the best counsel and- 

Commissioner O’Connell (interrupting). When you were on the bench, did 
any cases come before you in the matter of claims for accidental death? 

Judge Northovtt. Some few. I recall one case now, Sunberg against the 
Union Coal & Coke Co. Mr. Hendricks brought it, and it was tried. I do not 
have now in mind the title of other cases, yet there were evidently some suits. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is the present circuit judge a law partner of 
yours? 

Judge Northcutt. He was. 

Commissioner O’Connell. But not now? 

Judge Northcutt. Certainly not. 

Commissioner O’Connell. He was when elected? 

Judge Northcutt. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How long after did ,»ou dissolve your partnership? 

Judge Northcutt. I think probably we dissolved our partnership relations 
the 1st of December, 1912. He was elected in November, 1912, and the follow¬ 
ing month we closed our affairs, and he left the office. The district judges 
in this State are not permitted to practice law at nil. 

Chairman Walsh. You will be excused, Judge. 
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Chairman Walsh. What is your name, please? 

Air. Lawson. John It. Lawson. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your full name? What dues the It. stand for? 

Mr. Lawson. Rankin. 

Chairman Walnii. John Rankin Lawson? 

■ Mr. Lawson. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is your ape? 

Mr. Lawson. Forty-four years old the Sth of next March. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you lived in the State of Colorado? 

Air. Lawson. Nearly "0 years. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Where did you live before you came to Colorado? 

Air. Lawson. In Pennsylvania. 

Chairman Walsh. Where were you horn? 

Air. Lawson. In Schuylkill County, I‘n. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you of American parentage? 

Air. Lawson. No. sir; m,v parents were Scotch. 

Chairman Walsh. What business was your father engaged In? 

Air. Lawson. Coal mining. 

Chairman Walsh. What business have you been engaged In all your life? 

Mr. Lawson. Coal mining, principally. 

Chairman Wai.sii. I’lease state brtelly to the commission your experience 
from the time you went into business life up until the present lime, I menu 
the positions you have occupied? 

Air. Lawson. Well, I have occupied n number of positions, In fact, I think 
nearly every position In the coal-mining Industry up to mine foreman. 

Chairman Walsh. At what age did you go to work In the coal mines? 

Air. Lawson. I went to work in a coal breaker, an anthracite coal breaker, 
when I was S years of age. 

Chairman Waimi. IIa\e you been continuously In that industry over since? 

Atr. Lawson. Yes, sir; excepting it brief period of time. 

Chairman Walsh. Iiescrihe where you worked and your duties briefly? 

Mr. Lawson. I worked hrst In the anthracite coal breakers lit and around 
Alount Carmel, l’a. I also worked in the mines there in various capacities, 
and ns a coal miner. I left Pennsylvania and came to Oregon anil worked In 
the coal mines there, and went from Oregon to Wyoming and worked In the coal 
mines at Rock Springs, Wyo., anil then went from there to Walsenburg, In 
this State, and worked in the Walson mine. From there I went to the western 
slope around Newcastle, and worked in the mines In that Held the most of 
the time until 1005, when I was elected a member of the International executive 
board of the United Alme Workers of America. 

Chairman Wai.sii. What have been your duties in that capacity? 

Air. Lawson. Representing the miners on the international district board, 
the miners of district 15, I meant to say, and as an international organizer. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you married or single? 

Air. Lawson. Aiurried. 

Chairman Walsh. You reside In the city of Denver, do you? 

Air. Lawson. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Whereabouts? 

Air. Lawson. 4(15‘J York Street at the present time. 

Clmlrmun Walsh. Please give us a brief account of your connection with 
the Colorado strike from its inception to the present time. 

Air. Lawson. Mr. Chairman, on account of the fact that my counsel has 
advised against my talking about the southern situation concerning the coal 
strike, I have prepared a document here for the purpose that tt may be 
thoroughly understood, and that It can not he misconstrued, and with your kind 
permission, I would be glad to rend It to the commission. 

Chairman Walsh. You may proceed to do so. 

Atr. Lawson (reading): 

“ Denveb, Colo., December 16, 19H. 

“ To Ike Commission on Industrial Relations: 

“ I have pending against me In the courts of Colorado 1!) specific charges, 
ranging from conspiracy in restraint of trade to murder in the first degree, and 
including arson and assault to kill, and I am as Innocent of any crime against 
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the laws of my Slate or Nation ns any Individual sit tins upon tills liench 
listening to me here to day. 

“ Down deep in the hearts of my persecutors they know that I am guilty of 
no crime, unless it he that I am a coal minor, having been honored by my fel¬ 
low workmen in selecting me to represent them on the international executive 
board of the United Mine Workers of America. 

“ The records of the State and Federal courts of the Nation bear witness to 
the power of John D. Rockefeller to destroy the property, character, and even 
the lives of those who oppose him In his mad pursuit of wealth. For these rea¬ 
sons, by the advice of my counsel, Mr. Horace N. Hawkins, who is now engaged 
in the trial of u case at Canon City, I must decline to answer any questions 
whatsoever bearing upon the Incidents leading up to and during the strike in 
the southern coal Helds, although it was my sincere wish to fully and freely 
do so. 

“ I have fids message, however, which I desire to communicate to President 
Wilson through the medium of this commission: I would most respectfully 
direct your attention, Mr. President, to the record of the hearings of the com¬ 
mission on Industrial Relations in the city of Denver, for undeniable proof of 
the fact that then* is hut one human being responsible for the deplorable con¬ 
ditions in the coal Industry of the Slate of Colorado—Mr. John D. Rocke¬ 
feller, sr. Fortunately, this assertion Is not based upon any statement that 
can be contradicted or denied, for the evidence Is found in the correspondence 
between 2t> IJroudway, New York, and J. F. Welborn, Mr. Rockefeller’s agent 
In Colorado. 

“ When you, Mr. President, submitted your suggestion for a settlement of 
this Industrial contliet, which has agitated our State and has awakened the 
conscience of the Nation, every citizen in the land, save Mr. Rockefeller alone, 
construed It as a command from the head of the Nation. The reply came, os¬ 
tensibly from Denver, but as now fully exposed before this commission, was in 
reality from 2(> Itroudway, New York. I quote from the letter of Mr. Starr 
J. Murphy, the p' rsonal representative of John 1). Rockefeller, sr., and the 
reply from Mr. J. F. Welborn, as showing the trick that was played upon you 
by Mr. Rockefeller, and the deception which they practiced upon the American 
people, \lz: 

“ * 20 Ruoadww, Nkw York, 

u ‘ September Jo, J9t}. 

u 1 Pear Mr. Wkmiorn : I have taken the liberty of sending you, merely by 
way of suggestion, a draft of a proposed letter from you as president of the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., to President Wilson, which embodies my personal 
view of what it would be proper to say In ease it should seem wise for our 
company to make a separate reply to the President’s letter. 

*** + ♦♦* 

“‘Starr J. Mvkphy.’ 

"Ami tin* reply, as follows; 

“‘Denier, September IS, 19 H. 

“'My Dear Mr. Jimmy; I nm very tlumkfut for your kindness In writing 
me on the 15th Instant, and sending me draft of the proposed letter to the 
President. * * * I think j mi wilt find that onr tetter, a copy of which 

I am Inclosing, contains all of your ideas, with two exceptions. * * » But 
for Mr. Lee's presence lien', mat the invaluable assistance he has rendered In 
the preparation of our reply, I should have gone to New York for consultation 
with you, and considering the probable public criticism of my presence at 
your office at the time when It would have been generally known that the 
answers to the President's proposal were being prepared, I think It very 
fortunate that we have been itble to make reply direct from Denver with the 
public fully Informed us to my presence here. 

J. F. Welborn.’ 

“ The Lee above referred to Is Ivy Ledbetter Lee. He is the personal em¬ 
ployee of Mr. Rockefeller, ns admitted by Mr. Welborn In his testimony, this 
admission having been forced from the reluctant lips of Mr. Welborn on the 
witness stand, after first positively refusing to answer, and then begging for 
time to consult counsel as to his legal rights In the matter, and finally re¬ 
ceiving permission to do so from Ids eastern employers. 

“ If you require further proof, Mr. President, as to the sole responsibility of 
Mr. Rockefeller, allow me to point to the testimony of Mr. Welborn to the 
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effect that, Immediately after leaving your presence, at the time of the sub- 
mission of this letter in the early part of September, he reported directly to 
John D. Rockefeller, sr M at Tarry town, N. Y., in company with John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., W. L. Mackenzie King, of the Dominion of (Canada—also on 
the personal staff of Air. Rockefeller—and Mr. Ivy Lee, who acted as the go- 
between for Mr. Rockefeller and Mr. Wei horn in the preparation of the letter 
to you, as revealed by the correspondence quoted above. 

“In view of the fact that you have appointed Mr. Seth Ia>w, of New York, 
at the head of a conciliation hoard, I would respectfully ask you to suggest 
that Mr. Low call upon John D. Rockefeller, sr., in person at the earliest oppor¬ 
tunity, and urge upon him the acceptance of your suggestion to bring about 
industrial peace* in Colorado. 

“In common with countless millions of my fellow citizens, I recognize tlm 
fact that perhaps no other President In the history of our country lias been 
called upon to intervene in so many difficult and delicate situations through¬ 
out this country and the world, looking toward the happiness and welfare of 
mankind. If your suggestion is not accepted by Mr. Rockefeller when presented 
by Mr. Low, this master of millions will be but the second person in the life 
of your administration who has spurned your kindly office* in the cause of 
peace and justice—the other one being (Jen. Yietoriano Huerta, late dictator 
of Mexico, present whereabouts unknown. 

“ The testimony given before this commission last week by Mr. Wolborn 
places the Issue squarely Indore the world: Is John 1>. Rockefeller greater than 
the Government? Is he higher than the law?” 

Chairman Walsh. Then you decline to make any statement, as I understand 
it, as to the incidents leading up to this strike? 

Mr. Lawson. I must decline on advice of counsel. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there anything further you wish to say? 

Mr. Lawson. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Then you may be excused. 

Mr. Frank Hayes. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. FRANK J. HAYES. 

Chairman Walsit. State your full name, please. 

Mr. Hayes. Frank Hayes. 

Chairman Walsh. Where do you reside? 

Mr. Hayes. My i>eople live in Boulder, Colo., at the present time. I am from 
Indianapolis. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you married or single? 

Mr. Hayes. Single. 

Chairman Walsh. Wind is your business? 

Mr. Hayes. National vice president of the United Mines Workers of America. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you held that position? 

Mr. Hayes. For—I took the position April 1. 1010; I have held it more than 
four years. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your ago? 

Mr. Hayes. Thirty-two. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would begin at the entrance Into your business 
life—at the beginning of your business life—and sketch your places of residence 
and employment down to the present time. 

Mr. Hayes, I was born in What Cheer, Iowa, May 4, 1882. I went to work in 
the coal mines at the age of 13 at Mount Vernon, Ill. I was Initiated and given 
the obligation of the United Mine Workers of America by my own father, who 
was president of a local union at the time I joined this organization. I worked 
In the coal mines of Illinois until I was 21 years of age. At that age I was 
elected secretary-treasurer of the Belleville subdistrict miners’ union. I con¬ 
tinued in the capacity of secretary-treasurer of that district until I was 20 
years old. At the age of 20 I was elected State secretary-treasurer of the Illi¬ 
nois Mine Workers Union. At the age of 28 I was elected international vice 
president of the United Mine Workers of America, the position I am now 
occupying. 

Chairman Walsh. What education did you receive in your boyhood? 

Mr. Hayks. A common-school education. 

Chairman Walsh. In what schools? 

Mr. Hayes. Tl^e Mount Vernon school and Centrnlla schools. My father was 
quite a union man and was blacklisted in the early days and was forced to 
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move from one coal CRmp to another, and ilue to that fact, I attended the com¬ 
mon schools In a number of places. 

Chairman Wai.bh. What was his business? 

Mr. Hayes. Coal miner. 

Chairman Walsh. You were born where? 

Mr, Haykh. At Wlmt Cheer, Iowa. 

Chairman Walsh. Your father was a native of what country? 

Mr. Hayes. A native of the United States. 

Chairman Walsh. He was a native American? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would he Rood enough, Mr. Hayes, to Rive a 
brief account of your connection with the Colorado strike from its inception to 
the present time. 

Mr. Haves. I came to Colorado In July, 1013, at the request of the miners 
of Colorado anil the ollielals of the Colorado Miners’ Union, not for the purpose 
of fomenting strife but for the purpose of endeavoring to settle peaceably the 
strike in northern Colorado, as well as to adjust the grievances of the miners in 
southern Colorado. And with that thought in mind I endeavored to secure a 
i(inference with the o|KTutors of this State. I, along with my associates, wrote 
a letter to all the operators In the Sate, asking them to meet us in conference for 
tiie pui'|H)se of working out an amicable adjustment of the grievances com¬ 
plained of by the miners. We received no answer to that communication. We 
waited for almost a month after that communication had been sent to them 
and then decided, at tiie request of the Colorado miners, to cull a convention to 
meet In Trinidad September la, Id 13. for tin* purpose of letting the miners then 
decide whether or not they wanted to continue the old system or whether or 
not they wonted to declare a strike to secure their freedom. 

That convention was the largest attended miners' convention in tiie State of 
Colorado, regardless of wliut tiie operators say to tiie contrary, and practically 
every mining camp in tiie State sent a delegate. It was a representative con¬ 
vention. The men, where they could elect delegates openly, elected delegates; 
hat, due to tiie system of feudalism that prevailed in southern California, it was 
impossible to elect delegates openly in that region, because to do so meant per- 
scciillon nnd discharge and possibly assault by the large army of paid guards 
Unit they had around their properly for that purpose. It meant ns much us a 
man’s life was worth to say Unit lie was a union mail, lull secretly hundreds 
upon hundreds of those men expressed their desire to affiliate with this union 
and quietly and secretly elected delegates to this convention—tiie only way tiicy 
could elect delegates was in Unit way. 

The convention met. We invited the operators to attend tills convention. 
We wanted to do every thing in our power to avoid a strike. That was my keen 
personal desire. The uiieriitors failed to put in an appearance, ignored our 
invitation for the second time; nnd then the miners, seeing that all hope for a 
peaceful settlement laid failed, seeing Unit the operators had refused to even 
meet with them, or their representatives, had refused to even answer tiie letters 
we sent to them, seeing Unit ail hope hail gone to secure redress of their griev¬ 
ances, they themselves, in convention assembled, decided to strike. I attended 
that convention. 1 did not say one single word in that convention until after 
tiie men themselves issued the strike order, anil when they did issue the strike 
order I arose in that convention. I said I did not care to Impress my views 
Upon tills convention. If tiie miners of Colorado themselves wanted to strike, 
then that was their business, and they would have our support; and I said K I 
hail tried to persuade the miners of Colorado to strike I would have been held 
solqjy responsible, but now "You have declared tills strike without any influ¬ 
ence from me or tiny other so-called agitators." 

The convention adjourned. The delegates in the convention wanted to strike 
Immediately. They wanted to give the operators 24 hours’ notice. I person¬ 
ally talked to several of the local lenders of miners in Colorado and told them 
to postpone the strike date one week, because I was convinced that when the 
operators saw that tiie miners were determined to strike they would possibly 
then seek a Joint conference for tiie purpose of settling these disputes. But as 
a reward for my suggestion, when tiie delegates went back to their homes, 
practically all of them were chased out of the camp, notwithstanding their 
families were living in the coal camps, and were discharged. A week aftor the 
convention adjourned the strike began. I remained in the strike field up until 
December 22, 1913, and then, owing to the fact that our international conven¬ 
tion was meeting In Indianapolis, I was forced to leave and forced to remain In 
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the Enst to assist in ne^otiatinji wage agreements for the eastern miners until 
along in July, 1014, X believe, ns nearly as I enn remember, at which time I 
returned to Colorado. X was not Jn Colorado while most of the violence wus 
occurring. 

Chairman IValsii. To what extent were the miners and the local officials 
urged by the national officers to organize and call the strike? 

Mr. Hayes. In accord with our duties as organizers, when we nVe appealed to 
by miners we are expected to go to them, listen to their grievances, ami If they 
desire to organize, if there is a sentiment for organization, to do everything 
within our power to secure an organization, and we did do that very thing. 

Chairman Walsh. Irrespective of the Interests of the miners In Colorado, 
what benefits would accrue to the national organization by the unionization of 
the Colorado mines? 

Mr. Hayes. There would be no pecuniary benefit accruing to the international 
organization. The only benefit that would accrue would be timt which might 
be given to the Colorado miners themselves. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, it lias been stated that the admission fees, the Initia¬ 
tion fees, and dues would add greatly to the financial benefit of the national 
organization. Just explain as to that. 

Mr. Hayes. The national organization receives not one single cent of any 
initiation—not one single cent. 

Chairman Walsh. What proportion of 1 lie dues do they receive? Wind sort 
of ix'r capita tax, or whatever you call il ? 

Mr. Haves. Only 2t> cents per month, the smallest dues, I think, of any great 
International union in the world. 

Chairman Walsh. Wlmt would that amount to in a year If the organization 
was protected as designed in Colorado, approximately? 

Mr. Hayes. Well, It would amount to about a year. 

Chairman Walsh. How are funds so collected, expended- 

Mr. Hayes (Interrupting). That is, if all the miners were organized in the 
State? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. How arc funds so collected; expended by the nn- 
tiiuinl organization? 

Mr. II vyes. They are expended In protecting the rights of the miners under 
their various wage agreements, expended In publishing our official paper, ex¬ 
pended in organizing work- 

Chairman Waish (interrupting). Is there any sinking fund in your organi¬ 
zation or any money that is not used In the ordinary carrying on of Its affairs 
from year to year? 

Mr. Hayes. No, sir. » 

Chairman Waisii. What are its receipts and expenditures per year, approxi¬ 
mately, leaving out strike benefits for tlie time being? 

Mr. Hayes. About $2,400,000; Hint Is. basing it on a membership of 400.000. 
Of course, we won’t average 400,000, I ihink for the year, but close to it. llut 
basing it approximately on -100.000. our receipts will be more than $2,000,000 a 
year, including strike assessment. 

Chairman Walsh. Please stale where the men are now working as coal 
miners In the United States under agreements between the operators and tin; 
union organization. 

Mr. Hayes. Please state tile States, you snj ? , 

' X’liuirnian Walsh. How many men are there now working ns coal miners 
tinder agreement- 

Mr. Hayes (Interrupting). Close lo 400.000. 

Chairman Walsh. In what States are they located? * 

Mr. IIayes. They are located in Pennsylvania, M ost Virginia, (tliio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, Kentucky, Tennessee, Missouri, Iowa, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Colorado, Arkansas, Texas, Wyoming, Montana, and Washington. I think I 
have covered them all. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is the attitude of the large operators elsewhere under 
sneh agreements with your organization and toward the principle of collective 
bargaining which I believe underlies the entire fabric of your concern? 

Sir. Hayes. The operators prefer the trade agreement to the old system of 
uncertainty that prevails in the nonunion fields. They think It Insures security 
to their business and that when they sign a contract they know they will have 
peace for a certain period of yearR; that they do not have to hire a large army 
of armed guards for the purpose of watching and spying upon every mas; and 
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they feci hotter, from the standpoint of conscience, to treat their men as humans 
Instead of like animals and slaves. 

Chairman Walsh. You have heard the statement made here as to the alleged 
breaking of contract uimn the part of the’•United Mine Workers of America, 
and a letter—a specific letter which was read Into the record—signed by Mr. 
Glhluy and others, and I believe perhaps by Secretary Wilson. . 

Mr. Hayes*I heard something about that letter; yes; I heard that. 

Chairman WalSij. I wish you would make any comment that you think per¬ 
tinent on the charge that these contracts are not, in the main, beneficial to the 
employers .on the—on account of the fact that they are so frequently violated. 

Mf. Haves, I Want to say, Mr. Commissioner, that the contracts are violated 
more by the coal operators than they are by the coal miners. They continually 
parade the few violations of the contract on our part, hut these so-called vio¬ 
lations nre due to the fact that the operators themselves do not avail them¬ 
selves of the procedure .laid down in the contract, and that they delay the set¬ 
tlement of cafes sometimes two and three and four mouths, until the patience 
of the men wears hut. and these little spasmodic affairs occur once in a while—- 
hut very seldom. Hut we have clauses In all our contracts thnt If the tnon do 
strike fids way, no mailer if their patience is exhausted, due to delay and 
evasion practiced by the other party, that they are fined and punished, amt 
discipline maintained. 

I have here some letters—Mr. Osgood testified here one day that he was 
forced to leave the State of Iowa because of the character of this union. I 
want to read some documents hearing upon our union. I want to prove that 
our union is u business instituiion, and inis las'll recognized as such by the 
majority of the coal operators of the land. Mr. Jitter, particularly, before he . 
(Hell, the great nnfhrnclte operator, admitted the mistake he had made in his 
earlier days, and If lie hud lived, I feel assured from what lie told me and 
other lnenihers and officers of the union, that Me Mould have a direct agree- 
""'id In the anthracite field. Here is a Idler from the president of the Iowa 
miners concerning Mr. Osgood. Shall I read it? 

Chairman Walsh. Proceed. 


Mr. IIavbs. I have several here freadlngl: 

“Dear Sir: I am In receipt of your Idler of (he 2.“.tli instant, requesting in¬ 
formation pertaining to J. C. Osgood’s connection with the mining industry in 
this Slate some years ago. Replying thereto will snv that Mr. Osgood started 
his career in the mining world at Cleveland, Tom a, 1 mile east of Lucas about 
the year 1S7G. At Hint tins' he Mas not considered financially mcII fixed, so 
I am advised; however, mine No. 1 mid Inter mine No. 2, each having extremely 
favorable physical conditions In the way of a thick coal vein, good roof, anil . 
so forth, it mils said that a vast sum oi money uuis made by the company at- 
theso two mines. At any rate, .1. C. Osgood left Iowa for Colorado reputed to 
be a very wealthy man. 

“ *'te late eighth's after mine No. 1 had been worked out anil mine No. 2 
was near the end of Its existence, tills company sunk mine No ,1 This mine 
was sunk on what was called Whltohronst Hill, near Cleveland.' My'father 
worked In this mine ns a miner. I Mils then hut a mhiiII bov hut I can still 
remember hearing fnlher speak of the poor vein of coal. It is said that as 



became established la the Iowa coal fields. Later tills company ileveloneii 
conlmines In other places, namely, Keb and Forebush, IoM-a 

“The eastern bondholders who had become involved In the Cleveland mine 
No. 3 deal, finally forced receivership through the courts and the Keb and 
Forebush, mines were taken over. Each of these mines was operating a num¬ 
ber of years before the miners’ organization M’tis established; in fact, accord¬ 
ing to the average life of an Iou-n coal mine each of these mint's had passed 
the meridian of life-lmving been in operation about 10 years before our 
organization was established—consequently it could not be truthfully or con- 
sclentiously salil that the-United Mine Workers were responsible for the' 
Whttebreast Fuel Co. relinquishing their hold on these mines. 

“ advised that Mr. Osgood was later Interested In Cleveland mine No. 4 
about 3 miles west of Lucas. This mine was abandoned about 1908. The un¬ 
favorable physical condition of the mine and of the vein of coal made this a 
very poor proposition. It must be remembered that every hole In the ground 
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in tlie coal fields docs not yield up coal as anticipated, ■bri^'tSiaiTnlted Mine " 
Workers should not he held responsible for thd work of.nature. ’I 

“ It can not be said that the United Mine \Vorkers’ organisation Is detrimental 
to the coal Industry of our State, and to substantiate This statement I am in¬ 
closing herewith copy ‘of let'ter received In our office from 'Mr, H. C, Smith, 
president of the, Iowa Coal Operators’ Association, also copies of letters received 
from several prominent coal operators of our State, giving thel£ vjOpA in regard • 
to doing business with our organization. As substantial Sutdlngsa men they 
would not make such statements If the mint' workers’ organisation''was detrlr 
mental to their Interest. 

“I might also add that these gentlemen have Beta engaged In the cold-' 
mining Industry In this Stale for a number of years* and they are voicing the 
consensus of opinion of the Iowa coal operators generally, ns attested to b.v the 
president‘of the operators’ association. 

■ “ W. H. ItOGKltSi 

' “ President of tl^ Jtowa Miners." 

Now, here nre the letters, Mr. Chairman, from the coal operators of Inwg, 
which I think will dispute entirely Mr. Osgood’s claim about the United Mine 
Workers’ Union not being a business institution. 

Chairman Wai.su. Well, now, will you kindly state Ihe substance of them, 
the date, the writer, and the substance to assist us, if possible, iu saving time? 

Mr. Haves. The first Is a letter from 1’. II. Waterman, general superintendent, 
dated October 10, 1013. 

Chairman Walsh. And the substance of it Is what? 

- Mr. Haves. Well, it goes on to state—— 

Chairman Walsh (Interrupting). You may slate It. Ho these letters, or do 
they not, express satisfaction so fur ns- 

Mr. Hayes (interrupting). Yes. Here Is a statement by Mr. Waterman 
[reading]: 

“Union labor in the Iowa mines lias Increased the cost of conf production, 
but in my mvn operations this Is more than offset by the stability Of service 
rendered through the absence of local shutdowns and strikes. My company 1ms 
about 700 men and hoys on its roll. 

“Yours, truly, 

" I*. H. W.lTIUtMAN, 

‘ “ General Superintendent.” 


Npw, here Is another from the Hawking Coni Co.. IV. G. nodge, superin¬ 
tendent [rending]: 

Sly preference Is to deal with union men, because at the time the minors 
Were unorganized I have known the mines to be shut down for any mere trifle, 
nnd miners would fight for nothing at all; for instance, a few men would get 
together and some one would suggest that they go home as they were feeling 
Indisposed, and off they would go. However, since being organized this, In my 
case, has been eliminated, and while we do not six 1 eye to eye in everything, 
there seems always to he a tribunal we can come to and obtain a perfect under¬ 
standing.” 

Here Is one from Mr. G. W. Clarke, governor of the Stole of Iowa. I will rend 
It In full, as a letter from the highest official of that State [reading]: 

‘.‘Answering your letter of Octolier 2, I have to say that it would bare beep 
aafwered earlier but I have been for so much of the time recently away from 
the city. 

“ You Inquire as to what, In my opinion, Is the more beneficial to the mining 
Industry »lri the management of the mines—-ns to whether with union or non¬ 
union labor? I am of the opinion that It would be much more beneficial ’npd 
satisfactory In every respect to deal with union labor, for the reason that con¬ 
tracts can be entered Into by an organized body of men which will be recog¬ 
nized by.them as binding to a very much better extent than with nonunion men; 
or, In Other words, with men where you must depend upon an arrangement or 
contract with each individual man. It would seem to me that if I were mnn- 
■nglng a mine and were employing a large number of men I would rather deni 
with men, who are organized as a whole than with Individuals. I should antici¬ 
pate a much more satisfactory result in this method of conducting the work. 

“Yours, very truly, > 


“ G. IV. Clakke, 

“ Governor of the Mate ol Iowa." 
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Here Is anotSw letter from the Central Coal Co., by Secretary Thomas L. 
Evans. Concluding he says [reading]: 

“ We have had at various times 230 to 30B men In our employ, and will state 
further we prefer union labor at all times In the operation of our«)lnes. 

“Beg to remain, 

« " Very truly, yours, “ Central Coal Co., 

“ Thomas L. Evans, Secretary.” 

■^Chairman Walsh. How large a mine Is that? 

i*l||Jr. Haves. Employs from 2.Y0 to 300 men—the Central Coal Co. These are 
from the operators who own the mines. 

Here Is one from E/C. Smith, president of the Iowa Coal Operators' Associa¬ 
tion—tlie saute kind of association, only much different in character and stand¬ 
ing, with the ''Dig Three" out here. [Heading:J 

“ I am In receipt of your letter of October 2. in which you ask for an expres¬ 
sion of opiidon between union and nonunion labor In the operation of coal 
mines. 

"As president of the Iowa Coal Operators’ Association, to whom your letter 
Is addressed, I am strongly in favor of the employment of union labor and the 
joint movement. 

" Yours, very truly, “ K. O. Smith, 

"ficsutcnl oj the Iowa Coal Oiiaalurs’ Association.” 

Another one from Ttohert Heaps, coal operator [reading]: 

" Replying to jour letter of the 2d, will say that my experience In the mining 
business has been much more satisfactory dealing with union men than It is 
with nonunion men. 

" We have from 100 to lot) men working for us about eight months in the 
year.” 

I have several others here. 

Chairman Wai.sh. From whom are they, and do they or do they not-- 

Mr. Haves (Interrupting). One here Inuu Alex Walker, indorsing his rela¬ 
tions with onr union, from What Cheer, Iowa-- 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). What is Mr. Walker? 

Mr. Haves. lie is a eoal operator. 

Chairman W.u.kh. .last ran through and state who ttiey are. 

Mr. Haves. The other letter is from 1>. F. Cushing, a eoal operator, indors¬ 
ing our union. 

Chairman Walsh. Approximately how many employees are represented by 
the ussoclitlloii In Iowa? 

Mr. Hayes. From these letters, every eoal operator, l think, In the State is a 
member of the eoal operators’ association. 

Chairman W.u.sh. How many men do I hoy employ collectively? 

Mr. Hayes. They employ IN,000 men. 

Chairman W.u.sh. Now, have you finished with that correspondence? 

Mr. Haves. Yes. 

Clmiiman Waimi. We would like In know what other benefits. If any, you 
claim the operators, the proprietors, may enjoy from dealing with your organi¬ 
zation. or in adopting the principle of collective bargaining? 

. Mr. IUyes. Well, in dealing with union labor they do not have to employ an 
army of detectives and guards and secret spies. They save that amoun^of 
money. They secure n better class of miners, a more competent class of men. 
The union miner is it mini of higher standard than Hie nonunion miner, from 
ntytown observation. I have noticed these nonunion miners and they remind 
me of Edward Markham's poem, “The Man with the Hoe”—no feeling, no 
ambition lo lie other than a slave; but in tlie union miner you will find a differ¬ 
ent mail, it different typo of man, a man who gives service for wlmt lie Is paid 
fol\ and the highest type of miner, who takes pride In Ids union rs well. There 
are other benefits that possibly I could think of If I had a little time. The 
security given by the trade agreement to the operator, tlie prevention of local 
strikes and discipline. 

Chairman Walsh. Discipline of the men? 

Mr. Haves. Discipline of the men through the union. 

(Chairman Walsh. It lias been remarked here many times that there Is an 
objection to the character of the mou that belong to your organization. What 
do you say to that-- 

Mr. Haves. Mr. Chairman- 
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Chairman Walsh. Where do you derive your membership, where are they 
gotten ? 

Mr. Haves. The elmraeter of our membership Is first passed upon by (lie mu I 
operators. Unless the coni operators hire miners we can not Initiate them into 
our union, “so If there Is anything wrong with the character or tyr>o of our 
membership, the coal operator and not the union—the United Mine Workers of 
America—is responsible for that type. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would detail, Mr. Hayes, any of the benefits 
which you claim accrue to the mine workers from organization to act In a col¬ 
lective way? 

.Mr, Hayes. We have, due to collective bargaining, advanced our wages In 
the best-organized States In the last 15 years approximately 100 per cent; wo 
have established the eight-hour workday in practically, yes, in every field that 
we have thoroughly organized; we have placed checkweighmen on every tipple 
to see that tile miner receives correct weight for Ills eoal. 

Chairman Walsii. Was that, or was it not, found to lie necessary in (lie 
experience of the miners ns a whole; that is. the necessity flfr checkweighmen? 

Mr. Hayes. It is very essential we have checkweighmen, because we are paid 
by the ton and not by the day. I was taught in the East that 2,000 pounds was 
a ton, hut in some of these nonunion camps they say that 3,000 pounds is a ton. 
Minors so testified to that fact, and said they were forced to load 3,000 pounds 
for a ton. I have testimony here from indhlduul miners Hint I will submit for 
the record. 


Chairman Walsh. Proceed now with any other benefits which you claim the 
mine worker has by reason of aiding collectively instead of individually? 

Mr. Haves. Why, lie finds protection from injustice, from pelty persecution, 
lie bus freedom such us lie could not enjoy under nonunion conditions. In 
otiier words, in the union mine if a mart is mistreated or abused, not paid for 
the work lie does, if he is robbed at the company store—If they have a com¬ 
pany store, which they seldom do in a union field—lie can take his ease up. 
with the mine committee and the superintendent of the mine; then, if they 
can not adjust it, they take the case up to the operators' association, generally, 
and the president of the district organization, and they generally work out an 
adjustment. That man is protected. If the company lias done him an injustice 
they eotnjM'nsiite him for the injttslioo. 

Chairman Wainii. A gentleman testified yesterday, I believe, that In his 
opinion organization of miners had hail no effect on maintaining the standard 
of wages in those fields where nonunion men were employed. Wlmt lias been 
your observation in tlmt respect, Mr. Hayes? A nonunion miner said he did 
not believe an organization had had any effect In establishing a higher stmidurd 
of wages in places where the union was not in control. 

Mr. Haves. I wish I had Hie wage scales of these nonunion States. A great 
deal has been said about the high wages paid in Colorado. I urn going to try 
to prove to-day that Colorado operators have the lowest rate of any State In 
the Rocky Mountain region. I have here the scales of Wyoming, Montana, and 
Washington, and in every instance these are from 20 to 25 per cent higher. 

Chairman Walsh. It lias been told here by a number of witnesses uniformly, 
probably on Hie side of the operators, that wages are higher here fhnu other 
places, and also a number of practical minors have been upon tile witness slum! 
and testified to tlmt effect. I wish you would, as briefly ns possible, now unulyze 
tljp statement which I have Just made. 

Mr. Haves. The miner, ns I said, Is paid by the ton, and the tonnage rates 
are higher in Wyoming, Montunu, and Washington than they are In Colorado. 
The so-called wage that they make, or are supposed to make, here in some 
cases does not mean anything in the fluid analysis. What will that wage buy? 
If I earn $10,000 a year and am forced to spend $10,000 to live, I earn nothing. 
We maintain that this wage, so-called, that they introduce here is a "palter 
wage,” and that, due to the other systems of extortion that they huve, even 
granting that their wage scale is correct—anil even at that rate it is lower 
than Wyoming and those Qjther States—even granting that it is correct, they 
are enabled, due to the system of feudalism that they have established, to take 
away practically all of the earnings of the men. Now, when this strike began— 
the second day after the strike—several hundred men and women came Into 
the office In Trinidad begging for relief. I said, “ Well, can’t you take care of 
yourself for a week? ” I said, “ One of our rules is that we don’t support any 
striker until he thas been on strike a week.'.’ They said, " We arc actually 
starving; we must have assistance." • They had been working In those mines, 
possibly, some of (hem for years. A number of them were indebted to the com- 
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pony store, and X can secure, if the commission wants them, scores of affidavits 
to prove this assertion. 

In the union fields we have abolished this truck-store system. And our wage 
scale, due to the fact we are allowed to trade where we please—we have abso¬ 
lute freedom In signaling, our money, is higher than this so-called paper scale 
they have hero in the southern coal fields of Colorado. Not Only store bills, but 
they charge for drinking water, doctor bills; they charge so much money for 
doctors and hospitals. Now, that would not be so bad in itself, if the miners 
had the right to pass ui»m the competency of tile doctor so selected, but they 
are forced to take any sort of doctor the company gives to them, even a mule 
doctor. Now, inasmuch as we pay the wages of the doctor, one of our demands 
Is that If the deter is Incompetent, or if lie is addicted to drink, as they are at 
times, that we should have the right to discharge him. Hut we have no voice 
In his hiring and no voice in his discharge, even tltough the iieople suffer from 
his bunglcsumc methods. One of our men testified here in a hearing at Trinidad, 

I have I be stenographic report of our convention, that he lost his eye, due 
to the tinkering uFone of these so-called doctors. 

Chairman Wai.hu. Now, you have covered the benefits that occur to you 
that accrue to the miners under collective bargaining. Have jou visited the 
coal camps In the southern coat fields of Colorado? 

Mr. Hayks. I have visited a number of them; those they would let me into. 
They chased me out of one. 

Clmlrman W.M.sir. Have Jim visited Ludlow and Hastings? 

Mr. Hayks. 1 visited I.udlovv; yes. No; 1 could mu get into Hastings. They 
wouldn’t allow me. 

Chairman W.vi.sii. Hehigua? 

Mr. Hayks. No; I couldn't visit Hehigua. 

Chalrmiin Wai.hu. Who would not allow you? 

Mr. Hayks. The guards there. 

, Chairman W.visit. When did you call- 

IVly. Hayks. 1 called at the Valdez mine about two months ago. I delivered 
an address up Acre. After the xpeuking I was walking around the place, 
and I got over onto company proiierty, and the guard said, “ You know where 
you are going?” I said, “No; 1 am walking around, looking at the town.” 
lie said, “You are on company property." I said, "1 didn't know that.” He 
said, “Do you know I could put you off if I wanted to?” 1 said, "Possibly 
. you could. I will get off. I don't want to be put off." So I left. lie said, 
“You can’t visit around here; that Is against the company's rules.” That Is 
one specific instance that Is clear in my mind. 

Chairman Walsh. What has been your observation as to the effect on the 
community, ns a whole, where unions exist and where nonunions exist? Thut Is, 
as to the material prosperity of the community, the moral welfare, the religious 
activities, and those tilings that might be called the purely social institutions 
of the community. 

Mr. Hayks. I should say the social life in the union fields is vastly superior 
to the social life in the nonunion fields. I say, further, there Is practically no 
social life In the—that Is, of any consequence—In these nonunion camps; 
that the social and religious life of these nonunion communities is dominated by 
tlie pit I kiss or superintendent, who reigns as a king in that community, who 
lays down the rules anil the laws for the community to follow; that there Is 
absolutely no degree of freedom in their social life. There is absolutely no civil 
rights that are enjoyed In the nonunion fields—that is, a man must not express 
ills thoughts. If they happen to differ with the thoughts of the superintendent, 
without running the fear of being discharged and possibly assaulted by the 
guards they have around the mines for that purpose. In the union fields we 
generally have debating societies, reading rooms, libraries. Our membership 
Is allowed to follow any political faith they want to follow without fear of 
discharge. 

Chairman Wvr.su. Do they have political meetings, where they are addressed 
on the Issues of the day by candidates for office? * 

Mr. Haym. Yes. AVe oftentimes Invite the candidates of the different politi¬ 
cal parties to address our meetings. We have perfect freedom In voting, 
meeting, talking, and thinking, conditions that do not obtain in the nonunion 
fields. * ’ * 

Chairman Walsh. What has your observation been, as to whether or not the 
meeting together of men in thalr assembly halls has an effect upon their 
education, upon their culture, and their knowledge? 
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Mr. Haves. I should say that the United Mine Workers is the only school 
that a great many miners have. Their trade-union hall is their scIhm*!. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you have any education yourself, outside of the school 
education that you acquired Indore you wore 13 years old? 

Mr. Hayes. No; that is all„ 

Chairman Walsh. I notice that, not to continent Invidiously, that >011 use 
good language, express yourself well. Where did you acquire what ability in 
that line that you may have? 

Mr. Hayes. Whatever little ability I may hate, Mr. Chairman, I owe to my 
connection with the United Mine Workers. 

Chairman Wai^jh. What has l>ee» your observation with respect to other men 
in that regard? You have seen, for instainv, foreigners that come Into the 
organization. 

Air. IIayks. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Italians, Slats, and others? 

Mr. IIayks. Yes. , 

Chairman Walsh. What effect has it seem<Hl to hate upon them? 

Mr. IIayks. Why. I notice the fatt when the.s are members of our union for 
a certain length of time that thev speak the language better, they take more 
interest in our common life, and the life of our country. They are anxious to 
read and learn; that it awakens new umbitious and new ideals in them, due 
to contact with the men who are free to think what they please; and until 
men are free ro think what they please there can he no progress. 

Chairman Wmsh. Has your union a definite policy with resjnjct to men 
becoming naturalized citizens and getting an understanding of our Institutions? 

Mr. Haves. We have nothing in our organic law on that, question, hut we do 
udvise, as oflicers, that every member become a naturalized citizen as soon as 
possible. In a number of my speeches I have given that advice, and often do 
so personally to our members. 

Chairman Wal.nii. In communities where the miners are organized, what 
1ms been jour observation with reference to the miners taking part In the 
civic life in the eommuyif.v, being eundfdutes for office, urging cand Mates’Yor 
office, and serving upon hoards, and so forth? * •, 

Air. Haves. In the union towns miners take a very active part In the political 
life of the community. In fact, we have a number of our members in the vari¬ 
ous State legislatures. We have sent men to Congress. We have now, I am 
very proud to say, a member of the President’s Cabinet, Mr. Wilson, Secre¬ 
tary of Labor, a man who went to work in the mines when he was 0 years of 
age. I think whatever education and whatever advantages have come to 
Secretary of Labor Wilson have come about due to his connection with organ¬ 
ized labor, because he had very little school education, going to work In the 
mines when he was 9 years of age. 

Chairman Walsh. Are there any Members of Congress now who are or have 
been members of your organization? 

Mr. Hayes. Not at the present time. We have a president pro tern of 
the Ohio State Senate, who is our national secretary-treasurer at this time, 
and this national secretary-treasurer of the United Mine Workers of America, 
while never having had the benefit of college training. Is the author, I think, 
of the best workmen’s compensation law in the world, the Om*n workmen’s 
compensation law of Ohio. He is tin* author of the nine-hour law for women, 
the author of the mine-run law in Ohio, and several other laws that benefit 
labor. I want to briefly mention those as types. I could mention scores of 
others, due to the fact that the United Mine Workers Is an educational insti¬ 
tution as well as a business institution. 

Chairman Walsh. What other effect, If you have observed any, does your 
organization have upon the civic life of the community where It exists? 

Mr. Hayes. Well, you find the- 

Chairman Walsh. For Instance. Commissioner O’Connell suggests—what In¬ 
fluence has it had upon what might 1 m* called the temperance movement, total 
abstinence from the use of liquor? 

Mr. Hayes. Well. I can offly say that the United Mine Workers of America 
does not allow any of Its members to tend bar or to sell intoxicating liquors, 
and that a great many of the union fields have voted dry. So far as their 
use of it is concerned, there are^vaHous opinions among the uglon men, the 
same as there are among nonunion men, on that question. But I should fcay 
that, due to the environment and the higher ideals that union men attain, due 
to their association with their fellow men, tli^y are a great deal more moral 
' than those who are held down, suppressed, and degraded, due to the condl- 
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ttorni that obtain In the nonunion Holds. In fact, morals and ethics are estab- 
bllsliod In nonunion tielils largely by the mine superintendent, and I could 
recite several horrible things that would not look well In print about the 
moral life In the nonunion fields. Your investigators have Investigated that 
fact, I suppose. It Is a well-known fact. 

Chairman Walsh. What has been your observation In point of comparison 
between union and nonunion camps of cities with reference to the activities 
of religious bodies, whether or not the exercise of religion seems to be freer or 
more restricted? 

Mr. Hayes. I find perfect freedom toward any religion you want to follow 
In the union camps. I do not find that freedom In the nonunion fields. I 
know’ of preachers who have been discharged or starved to death, because 
they dared to express their com lotions in line with the (iospel taught by the 
Nuziircne. Instances down here in. the coal fields of Colorado where preachers 
have incurred the hostility of tint coal companies, because they dared to take 
our side and stand tor the people who are oppressed. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you have any other observations that you desire to 
make as to the elTert of collective bargaining on community welfare? 

Mr. Hayes. Well, I could, hut I do not know just liow to approach that. I 
could say a great deal about what the union means to the life of the com¬ 
munity. It is their (lubroom; it is their school; it is a place whore they 
become Informed of current events; it develops u spirit of comradeship among 
the men. 

Clitiiman Walsh. Ilow about the effect on helping others? 

Mr. lines. I was going to touch on that. They, I will say, due to this 
community life, which the union develops In the camps, close community life, 
they will assist, the sick, give them weekly benefits; they bury the dead, and in 
every way they endeavor to help each other. In the Illinois union, of which 
I was secrclarj-treasurer before I became vice president, we have a $200 death 
benefit; every miner in the Slate who dies, his widow receives $200, or, if he 
is single, his dependents, if he has any. 

Chairman Walsh. To what extent lias the union policy in Colorado been 
determined by tlu* national officers, or the national executive board of the 
United Mine Workers of America? 

Mr. Haves. To what extent lias the union policy in Colorado been deter¬ 
mined by the national organization? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Haves. 1 should say tills, that the miners of Colorado, like the slaves of 
the South, could not throw off their shackles, but had to have help; no serf 
or slave ever freed himself. Hut that on account of our duty to those people, 
on account of our humanitarian interest in them, and our obligation to carry 
this gospel all over the country, we responded to their very urgent appeal for 
assistance. We propose to never rest content until every mine worker in North 
America is enlisted under the banner of our organization. Any time any 
section or any great body of men in any nonunion field manifests a desire to 
belong to tills union, and recites to us their wrongs, we are going to that body 
of men, and if we can not settle the dilllculty peaceably, which we prefer to, 
if there is no way ot breaking down the tyranny and oppression that prevails, 
no way to restore <(institutional government or give them constitutional gov¬ 
ernment, and when all other means fail, there Is but one other thing to do, and 
that Is to strike. 

And I want to say right here that I deeply regret being compelled to advo¬ 
cate a strike; hut when men are arrogant and will not listen to reason, will 
not even meet with the representatives of the men, will not even confer with 
the men themselves, then wlmt Is there left to do for the men—the one way 
out, when all peaceful means fail Is l>y a strike. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, then, do you determine the policy of the local organi¬ 
zation as to whether or not they shall strike or not strike? 

Mr. Haves. No. 

Chairman WAtsn. And after a strike, do you or do you not determine the 
policy as to the conduct of the strike? 

Mr. Haves. No. The men Involved determine whether or not they want a 
strike. 

Chairman Walsii. Now, I notice that you were on the policy committee 
during this strike? 

Mr. Haves. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Is that the practice of the united mine workers that a. 
national officer shall be on the policy committee where there Is a strike? 
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Mr. Hayes. Well, ft is not a policy. I thought it an net of courtesy on my part 
when I came out here to invite the district officials to go into the district with 
me and work it out together. The strike was our last thought. 1 entertained 
the foolish idea at that time that I could settle this thing peacefully. I thought 
that we could reason with these operators; I thought that they would listen to 
some fair and reasonable sort of settlement based upon the laws of the State. 
That Is all I had in mind of the national union doing. Even when the strike 
was declared I still entertained hopes of settling it on the basis of the laws of 
the State—and industrial courts to decide the disputes. W# did not want 
here the check-off system. We do not want that to start off with. We wanted 
to lay here, in a peaceful way, the foundation of this organization. Yet they 
held to the viewpoint that we came here to take over their business and run it 
in our own sweet way. Let me say, for instance, the Wyoming operators, where 
we had a union for years and years without a single disturbance, the State 
north of here, they prefer union labor to nonunion labor, and they are small 
operators compared with these big fellows down here. And I think the (Colo¬ 
rado coal operators can do the same thing, and all we ask in wages was that 
they pay in Colorado the same wage scale that Wyoming operators pay their men 
and give us the same rights and the same liberties that Wyoming gives to (lie 
miners of that State, and in making that demand I take it we appeal to the 
intelligence and fairness of every good citizen of the State of Colorado. 

Chairman Walsh. The—it has been stated that one of the demands of your 
union is recognition of the union. Please state as briefly ns you can, never¬ 
theless, as fully as you can, what that term Includes, “ recognition of the union.” 

Mr. Hayes. Recognition of the union includes and was so intended to mean 
the recognition of the right of collective bargaining-—the right, if men wanted 
to join, to have the right to Join the union, a right the laws of Colorado give 
them; that when we have a certain number of men banded together in a 
locality that we have the right to select a pit committee and present our 
grievances to the mine boss or superintendent and endeavor to arrive at u 
settlement. 

Chairman Wir.sir. Does it necessarily contemplate the check-off system? 

Mr. H\yks. It docs not. 

Chairman W\lnh. Does It necessarily contemplate a dosed shop? 

Mr. Hayes. It does not. 

Chairman Walsh. Poos it contemplate that no nonunion man shall bo 
allowed to work there? 

Mr. Hayes. It does not. 

Chairman Walsh. Who writes the contracts for your organization which are 
presented to the operators? 

Mr. Hayes. They are written jointly by both miners and operators. 

Chairman Wu.sir. For instance, do >on have a definite form that you follow 
always in drawing up those contracts? 

Mr. Hayes. No; we confer. Wo exchange ideas as to what ought to be in 
the contract, and sometimes we debate the question for one or two weeks before 
we agree, but we always generally agree. 

Chairman Wu.xir. Is each contract then the result of a bargain between em¬ 
ployees and the employer? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. That is an individual bargain in each inslunn*, In each 
State, where the employers have an organization? 

Mr. Hayes. Each district. 

Chairman Walsh. Each district? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes; or subdivision of a district. There are subdivisions some- 
f hues. 

Chairman Walsh. Have the national executive board of your organization 
taken any action regarding the purchasing of arms and ammunition in the 
fctnte of Colorado? 

Mr. Hayes. No, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Have they purchased any arms and ammunition for use 
in the State of Colorado? 

Mr. Hayes. Not to my knowledge. 

Chairman Walsh. Have they set apart or appropriated any funds for such 
purpose? 

Mr. Hayes. Not to my personal knowledge. 
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Chairman Walsh. Have the national officers or the national executive board 
of your organization taken any uction in regard to armed aggression or detense 
In the State of Colorado? 

Mr. Haves. May I reud in reply to that question a letter we addressed to all 
the coal operators in Colorado before tiiis situation developed, the horrors we 
have witnessed here In the last your or so, the last few mouths? Here, Mr. 
Chairman, Is a copy of the letter. 

Chairman Walsh. May I ask, before I get to that, do you know of any in¬ 
dividuals in your union, either in the Stute of Colorado or outside of Colorado, 
that have taken any steps toward the purchase of arms and ammunition for 
use In the State of Colorado? 

Mr. Hayes. No, sir, V. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you kriow of any individuals, or any organization of 
Individuals, Inside of your organization, that have adopted any policy to lie 
followed in tlie State of Colorado with regard to the attempted aggression or 
defense In the controversy? 

Mr. Haves. No, sir. Here is a copy of a letter sent to the coal operators in 
the State- 

Chairman Walsh, dust one other question Mr. Ballard asks to have asked at 
that point: Can you name any district where the check-off system does not 
obtain where you have contracts? 

Mr. Haves. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Just mime them, please. 

Mr. Hayes. Ill the anthracite region of Pennsylvania we have more than 
KM,Odd members working, and the agreement carries no cheek off. In West 
Virginia, in the Cabin Creek field, we have an agreement flint carries no 
check olT. In the New Hirer region, district 21) or West Virginia, we have an 
agreement tlmt curries no cheek off. We have tin agreement in Tennessee that 
curries no check off. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know In a general way Hie terms and conditions 
of wind is known as liie protocol in tlie needle trades in New York? 

Mr. Haves. No; 1 do not I know it in u general way, but not enough to 
comment upon It. 

Clialrmini Walsh. Proceed with your letter. 

Mr. Haves. This is a copy of a letter sent to all tile coal operators in tlie 
State, dated October 11, 1013. This letter was addressed to the coal operators 
after the violence—the first violence occurred at that time. We say to the coal 
operators lreading 1: 

“We deeply deplore the shooting that lias occurred near our tent camp at 
Ludlow, and feeling that jou are likewise concerned, we wish to ask you to 
cooperate with us to prevent a repetition of such occurrences. Whether com¬ 
pany guards or miners are wholly to blame, we will not discuss here, but feel 
that something should lie done by both sides to allay the present feeling. Let 
us hoth say, so far ns it lies In our power to prevent, that there shall be no 
more shooting er violence in and around Ludlow or anywhere else. Call the 
attention of your guards to their responsibility, and we will see that our people 
are likewise Informed. 

“The searchlight that is turned on the Ludlow camp at night can only have 
the effect of adding to the bitterness of feeling and should lie discontinued. 

“ We trust you will accept this letter in the same spirit in which it is writ¬ 
ten and us a sincere expression of our desire to promote peace and quiet in all 
the coal fields of the State. 

“ Yours, vet'} truly, 


“ Frank ,T. Hates, 

" John It. Lawson, 
“ John McLennan, 
“ E. L. Doyle, 


“ Policy Committee Rcpresnilimj Colorado Miners." 

Chairman Walsh. What was the date of that document? 

Mr. Haves. October 13, 19K1. There had been very little violence up to that 
time. The first real violence occurred—-from that letter to the operators- 

Chairman Walsh. Did you receive a reply? 

Mr. Hayes. We received no reply. The only thing was an Insulting Inter¬ 
view given by one of the o|ierntors to the press In regard to this communica¬ 
tion. We at no time received a reply from a single coal operator—these big 
operators. 
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Chairman Walsh. What has been the effect on the temper and feeling of 
organized miners, organized labor, in other States, growing out of the recent 
events in Colorado? 

Mr. Hayks, Why, the miners of the other States feel, of course, very hitler 
toward the operators in Colorado, especially when they think about the murder 
of the women and children at Ludlow, but that feeling has not crystallized In 
any concrete action or form, just a sense of resentment to think that men would 
be so brutal—especially the richest man in the world; that a man who gives 
millions away to charity would be so brutal as to support a system of anarchy— 
u system where civil government has broken down, where more than a thousand 
miners have been murdered—I won’t say murdered but killed in the coal mines 
of this State by industrial accidents that eouldtfiuve been prevented in a great 
many cases; but under nonunion conditions the miner is nfruid to complain. 
Now, if the miner is working in an unsafe place he don’t want to complain. 
Lots of times he would rather take a chance with his life than take a chance 
with his job. So he works on. and due to this fact the death rate in the mines 
of Colorado—I will take It for a period of five years—is higher than in any 
other coal-mining State in the Nation. They murdered them in time of peace, 
and they murdered them In time of wlmt is called war, simply when they make 
an attempt to redress wrongs they have suffered for years and years. 

Chairman Walsh. What solution, if any, Mr. Hayes; would you have for the 
problems that have been raised by Ibis difficulty in Colorado? 

Mr. Hayes. My solution is to establish the principles of collective bargaining. 
I think that is the best method yet devised for the adjustment of lniHir disputes. 

Chairman Walsh. Is that all you would have to say upon that? 

Mr. Hayes. That is my sole conviction. 

Chairman Walsii. Sirs. Ilarriman would like to ask you a question. 

Commissioner Harriman. I would like to ask you what percentage of the 
C. F. I. miners were members of the union before the strike? 

Mr. Hayes. I could not say. I will say this, though, Mrs. Ilarriman, that 
the miners were afraid to join the union. We could not enter the camps to 
ask them to join our union. They could not hold meetings of their union If 
they organized one without being discharged and persecuted; consequently the 
membership we had in southern Colorado was Insignificant, due to the facts I 
mention. 

Commissioner Harriman. As I understand It, the operators claim that at 
that time the agitators came in and that their men- a large percentage of their 
men--did not wish to join the union, and that they had to protect them against 
these agitators? What is your answer? 

Mr. Hayks. Let me say in reply to that that the men were more than anxious 
to join; Unit if there was any intimidation it was on the part of the operators 
in keeping the men In the mines. I know several instance where men were 
kept in the mine, kept in the mines, the camps, when they wanted to leave. 
In every one of these camps, the first day of the strike, there was u large |>ody 
of armed ruffians who tried to intimidate men when they came out and keep 
them in there, hut in spite of that, intimidation on the part of the operators 
approximately 80 or 00 per cent came out on strike the first day. And let me 
say further lliat the day of that strike was the most miserable day l have 
known—rain, snow, sleet, and cold. Their families came out and passed those 
armed guards and got to the open prairies, and many of them slept on the 
ground the first few days of the strike, tiecuuse we had no tents in which 
to shelter them. Hut 1 say the intimidation was not on our part but on the 
part of the operators through their gunmen. 

Commissioner Harriman. Did the employees demand that they should have 
a union; did they ask you to come from the outside? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes, madam. 

Commissioner Harriman. And organize them? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes, madam. 

Commissioner Harriman. And you did not Just know ami think it would 
be a good thing? 

Mr. Hayks. No, madam. From my personal standpoint tt meant an ex¬ 
penditure of millions of dollars in making that fight. We listened to their 
appeal for aid. 

Commissioner Harriman. Mr. Hayes, do you or do you not believe that 
much misunderstanding ami antagonism would have been averted If there had 
been a form of collective bargaining? • 

Mr. Hayes. Yes, madam. 
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, Commissioner Habbiman. You do think that it would? 

Air. Hayes. I think that u great deal of antagonism could be eliminated by 
establishing the principles of collective bargaining. I know it can, because I 
see what it has done In the union fields. There is a very friendly feeling in 
the union fields between the operators and miners. 

I remember addressing a meeting in Cheyenne, Wyo., when the miners 
dedicated their labor temple, a building that cost about .$25,000, and the op¬ 
erators and miners fraternized together as one. We had a splendid time there 
together that night in the dedication of the labor temple. I could recite a 
number of Incidents similar to that incident. 

Commissioner Hahhiman. I have heard it claimed here by representatives of 
tlie operators that they could not treat with your organization because of your 
irresponsibility in regard to financial matters—I do not mean personally, I 
mean the union as a whole. What is your answer to that? 

Mr. Hayes. My Idea ubout that is that they know very little about our union. 
They have ne\er endeavored to find out from our union what It stands for 
and they don't know, due to their arrogant position from the start; that is all 
guesswork on their part. 

Commissioner IIvkuiman. Have you personally ever had a talk with Mr. 
Welborn or Mr. Osgood? 

Mr. Hayes. I never bad the pleasure of meeting the gentlemen. 1 would 
not know them if I saw them. 

Commissioner Hakkiman. They have refused at all times to have anything 
to do wilh you or to talk to you? 

Air. Hayes. Yes, madam; absolutely refused to have anything to do with us 
or arrange a meeting at any time or seeing us. Practically all the coal op¬ 
erators in the United States do business with us every day, and recognize 
us as a business institution. Yet they think they are supreme, I suppose. 

Commissioner Hahkiman. That is all. 

Commissioner Lennon. Mr. llnjes, we have before us a statement as to 
money offered by, money paid to you. 

Mr. Hayes. I am glad you spoke ubout that. 

CoiiiinisHoner Lennon. Will you make an explanation covering that matter? 

Air. 11 we.s. This story about ofiieers’ salaries is only one of the numerous 
lies that lm\e been sent out l>y the press agent of the coal operators. I did not 
take it very seriously until we received numerous letters about it. I could not 
see how anybody could take serious notice of it, knowing anything about a labor 
union. 

1 have here the annual report of Secretary-Treasurer Green. Here is the 
way It roads; 

'* Kxpomlitures. salaries and expenses of ofiieers, organizers, and employees, 
for the year 1913.” 

Now. these operators say that I received a salary of $90 a day, or $32,000 
a year. It is too had I do not. The only sad thing about this entire story is 
that l do not get that $32,000. I’ut, to answer your question. Here Is the offi¬ 
cial report, and it shows that I received for one year’s salary—one year, not 
nine weeks—$2,395.72; one year’s expenses, $1,007.20; making a total of 
$4,002212. Yet they say that covers a period of nine weeks. 

Chairman Waesii. Was that taken out of that report? IIow were those 
figures arrived at, if you can give a reason? 

Air. Haves. I can not understand any reason for the figures, except the so- 
called press agent might tnink that we were only paid when there was a strike 
on, and that It paid us to go and call strikes, and that during peace we got no 
salary and exjietises. Had the report covered only nine weeks of this strike— 
this report Is ending November 20—had It started with September 23, this so- 
called press agent might have understood that that was the salary I would get 
from September 23 to November 30. But, as a matter of fact, I am paid an 
annunl salary. 

Chairman Walsh. What amount of service did you render in this field as 
compared to your entire sen ice that year? 

Air. Hayes. I spent mo«t of my time from September 23—practically all my 
lime—in this field to December 22. 

Chairman Walsh. Prior to that time; take the year ns a whole. 

Mr. Hayes. I spent part of my time in West Virginia, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, 
and Pennsylvania. 

Chairman Walsh. Performing ordinary duties of the office? 

Mr. Hayes. Performing the ordinary duties of the office; yes, sir. 
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Chairman Walsh. That was apparently all concentrated in these nine weeks 
in the mind of the person that wrote that? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes. The constitution, let me say further, of the Fuited Mine 
Workers specifies the salary received by every single official. The International 
secretary-treasurer could not pay more than the constitution allows without 
being removed from office for malfeasance. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Did you receive any moneys in any other way 
while you were in this field? 

Mr. Hayes. Absolutely no. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Donations, for Instance, or contributions that 
might he made to the miners? 

Mr. Hayes. I want to say, in answering that question, I handled no money in 
this strike: that all the money that was handled was handled by International 
Secretary-Treasurer Green. My work Is executive. I have nothing to do with 
the financial work of the union, and handled no funds at any time. 

Commissioner O’Connell. All the moneys coining into this district during tho 
strike, either for strike benefits or for relief of any kind, passed through the 
hands of the secretary-treasurer of the district? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. None of the international officers or officers of the 
district except the secretary-treasurer handled any of the funds—receive! it or 
paid it out? 

Mr. Hayes. That is correct. 

Chairman Walsh. This statement has been made to members of tlx* commis¬ 
sion—that the compensation of organizers is greater during the time of strike 
than It is in ordinary times, and that hence there is a motive for calling the 
strikes. Is there any truth in that statement? 

Mr. IIayks. There Is no truth. The salary is the same in peace or in strike. 
In fact, the organizers prefer pence, because when there is a strike they have to 
work twice ns hard. We are not very anxious to promote strikes for our own 
personal comfort, because it means more work. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are then* not cases of where an organizer will 
nmlribute some of bis salary and expenses for the relief of those out on 
j-trike? 

Mr. Hayes. Well, sir. I spent (‘very single cent of my salary in the strike 
region and went .$200 in debt to assist deserving strikers. 

Chairman Waisii. At this point we will adjourn until 2 o'clock this after¬ 
noon. You will be excused permanently, Mr. Hayes. 

(At this point, 12.20 o'clock p. in., Wednesday. December 35, 1014, an ad¬ 
journment was taken until 2 o’clock p. in.) 

A n EH NOON SESSION—L* 1*. M. 

Chairman Walsh. The commission will please be In order. 

Mr. Costigan will please take Hie stand. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. EDWARD P, COSTIGAN. 

chairman Walsh. State your name, please? 

Mr. Costigan. Edward l*. Costigan. 

Chairman Walsh. Where do you reside? 

Mr. Costigan, Denver. Colo. 

Chairman Walsii. What Is your profession? 

Mr. Costigan. Attorney at law. 

Chairman Walsh. We have had a brief on behalf of the striking miners 
filed with us, to which your signature is attached. You are the same Mr. 
Costigan who represented the strikers before the congressional committee? 

Mr. Costigan. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsii. Now’, I would like, if you will, Mr. Costigan. that you 
should make a statement to the commission and confine yourself. If you will, 
please, also to what, might he called your idea of the solution of the problems 
that you observed during this difficulty and any constructive suggestions that 
you may have to make to the State or Government to put an end to such con¬ 
ditions. 

Mr. Costigan. If you will permit. Mr. Chairman, I should like to preface my 
statement with a reference to the congressional hearing. On February 10 of 
this year, as I recall it, I was asked to appear as special counsel in the place 
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(fata at the request of Mr. Horace N. Hawkins, attorney for the United Mine 
^Workers, who was engaged elsewhere at that time. My association with the 
♦ work of the congressional committee, which continued from that time to the 
conclusion of its Tabors in Colorado, und through the preparation of the brief to 
, Which you have referred, was my first association with the organization men¬ 
tioned, although for many years before I had been deeply Interested as a citizen 
in the solution of industrial dllllculties. 

During tlie hearings before file congressional committee I examined and cross- 
examined many witnesses who appeared before that committee; and, outside 
of the hearings, of course, talked with uncounted numbers of workers, botli 
north and south, tint In the southern held, particularly; so that my iuformation 
is based on a very wide Held of discussion. 

I understand your question, however, to relate to the causes and the solution, 
or rattier llie solution, in referring to that mutter I feel I ought to say that 
in ttie course of the discussions and testimony given before the congressional 
committee, I readied certain convictions without any previous conception of a 
biased or partisan sort. 

Chairman Wai.su. Of course, we would be very glad for you to give your 
opinion also of I he causes. I would not want you to feel that you were 
limited to ttie solution. 

Mr. Costiovw. I was going to say, Mr. Chairman, that the discussion of the 
solution ought probably to follow a very brief recital of the causes as T found 
them In that industrial investigation, because the remedies more or less cor¬ 
respond to the causes of the industrial unrest in Colorado. 

I was convinced that all the causes to which I shall refer were proven to 
have a reasonable foundation In the minds of those who professed to have 
grievances, and 1 think the testimony given before the congressional committee, 
as well as the testimony taken before this body, substantiates that conclusion. 

There is, of course, In Colorado as elsewhere the general human unrest which 
is at the basis of all progress, and there Is no need of reference to that aspect 
of the Colorado situation. In Colorado In addition to that underlying cause 
there has been a feudalistic system with absentee control, long prevalent, 
especially in the southern Held, on the part of the employers toward their 
employees; and this system lms been perpetuated largely through the political 
dominance of great Industries ill that Held. Last spring a Slate senator, who 
resides at Colorado Springs, visited Ludlow, and following an investigation 
which he conducted there after the tragedy at Ludlow, he made a statement to 
me which I think concisely Illustrates the matter I have In mind. He said he 
laid found, after a searching inquiry Into conditions in southern Colorado, that 
the motto of large Industrial concerns, especially in Las Animas and Huerfano 
Counties, might be expressed In two words, “We rule.” He said the practice 
of the coal companies, as he knew from his Investigation, had been to assert 
ownership throughout southern Colorado, the ownership of courts, executive 
and legislative ollicials, of coroners und other juries, of the churches, of the 
submits, of the schools, of the lands, of the houses upon the lands, and eventually 
a certain ownership over the men who toil upon the lands. And this senator, 
speaking to me, said that these operators were surprised when in September, 
ltll.'l, their motto had la'cn taken up by the employees In southern Colorado 
and had been answered in practically the Identical words—" We rule.” This 
senator felt that was a comprehensive description of vvhnt had oeeurred in 
that part of Colorado, and he and l agreed that the time had come In Colorado 
for the people of tills Slate to say alike to capital and to labor—“The people 
of Cqlorado rule, over every special Interest, with justice, of course, to .be 
exercised alike toward labor and capital.” 

Another underlying cause which has been long continued and long manifest 
In Colorado, but one which lias been much less recognized in our Industrial 
difficulties, In my opinion, has been the fact that our difficulties in the coni 
fields have grown out of and are related to a public necessity capable of monop¬ 
oly. The public, of course, Immediately recognizes the seriousness of an Indus¬ 
trial difficulty in n Held of that character, and quickly arrays itself, whenever a 
difficulty arises, on the side of the employers or of the employees. At least 
portions of the public take sharp positions in controversies which Involve a 
public necessity, where the public, of course, in the end is obliged to pay the 
bill. Here, for instance, in Colorado we have been paying tire bills twice for 
the great strike which lias been in progress; once in the mllllon-dollar debt 
Incurred through sending the militia to the held, and again In excessive prices 
for coal. ». 
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In addition to these underlying causes there have been, of course, 
more or less superficial, reasons for industrial difficulty which may 
under the one head of lack of law enforcement and just working conditions, 
and the denial of constitutional rights before and during the strikes extending 
from 1910 to 1914. Among these causes, referring now more particularly to 
those existing before the strike, we find the deniul of free speech, of the right 
of petition for the redress of grievances, and of the right of assembly, concern¬ 
ing which there has been considerable testimony given here. I have in mind, 
for example, the testimony of Dr. McDonald, of Aguilar, whose statement I 
listened to the other day. This situation, of course, has been largely due to 
dominance in the political field by great industrial concerns; and under this 
head, or, at least, following from the existence of tills condition, may be put 
the refusal of the operators to meet and confer with the workers or strikers 
in advance of the calling of the strike or during its continuance. 

The avoidance of the various laws in Colorado—their nonenforcement—has, 
I think, also been thoroughly proved. Take, for example, the semimonthly pay¬ 
day law of 1901. I think I heard Mr. Welborn testify here the other day that 
his company partially put that law Into effect in 1913. 

Discriminations against union men are overwhelmingly shown by the con¬ 
gressional record, if not by your own, the laws of 1897 and 1911 to the con¬ 
trary notwithstanding. There is a mass of testimony upou this subject either 
available or in the record. 

The same disregard of the antibincklisting law was slipwn In the congres¬ 
sional hearing. The two statutes of 1897 and 1905 have been apparently com 
tinuously violated. There is at least much uncontrudleted testimony showing 
such violation. 

The resistance to the oi>ortttion of the eight-hour laws in Colorado furnishes 
another chapter in the industrial history of this State, and is well known 
by all old-time residents of Colorado. In 1899 the legislature of this State 
passed an eight-hour law dealing with work In underground mines and smelters. 
That law was declared unconstitutional by our supreme court, in what Is 
known us (lie Morgan case, in the fall of that year, our court running counter 
to the views of the Supreme. Court of the United Slates and of the Supremo 
Court of Utah, recently expressed upon tin* same subject. And immediately 
following that derision there begun a long political industrial struggle In Colo¬ 
rado which resulted finally in the adoption of a constitutional amendment In 
this State permitting the legislature to enact eight-hour laws In those fields 
in which the legislature declared there was danger to human life; yet after this 
popular action there was much resistance by employers to the putting into 
effect of the laws subsequently enacted. 

The same indifference in law enforcement was found In the testimony In the 
congressional hearing applicable to the antiscrip law of this State, which was 
adopted in 1899. There was evidence that scrip was still being used in this 
State this year, not by the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., which recently ubuudoned 
it, but by one or more of the other companies. 

The complaints concerning checkseighinen and short weights likewise have 
been shown to be well groumhd, notwithstanding the enactment of a law upon 
that subject in 1897; and this subject has been a particularly aggravating 
source of industrial unrest, because, as we found it in southern Colorado, men 
have felt; where they have been short weighted, as they express It, that they 
have been subjected to the same iiniwisition that the average citizen resents 
when having his pockets picked of his earnings. 

In the field of preventable mine accidents and deaths, we have also hud strik¬ 
ing grievances. The Colorado llureuu of Labor lias Issued a report—the report 
of Mr. Dalrymple—showing that not less than 50 per cent of the shocking acci¬ 
dents in this State have been of a preventable character. At least Mr. Dalrym¬ 
ple makes that assertion, and, I believe, every well-Informed citizen must realize 
that a large proportion of the mine accidents in Colorado have been preveptable. 
through the enforcement of our existing mining statutes. This grievance, it 
seems to me, ought to be considered in conjunction with tli a worker’s view re¬ 
ferred to in a measure by Mr. Hayes, this morning, that death by avoidable 
accidents in the field of industry is fundamentally death by violence, and essen¬ 
tially subversive of human rights. This view is surely entitled to respect. 
Many men have felt in the southern fields that the distressing tragedies, for 
instance, of last April, from thp standpoint of the worker, were not as lament¬ 
able as from the standpoint of the ordinary citizen, liecause labor has man 
year to year long paid an excessive toil in accidents and deaths of a prevent- 
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able character, had the laws of this State been enforced according to their 
letter—not to mention their spirit. 

There should be emphasized of course, in this connection, the grievance on 
which the members of the commission have spent much time—the absence in 
Colorado of workmen’s compensation laws, and, in that connection, the con¬ 
trol of coroners and other juries, about which the commission has heard much. 

The employment of mine guards, who, for a price have tended to stir up 
trouble in the southern field, has been another proven source of complaint. 

To turn from these general conditions which, as is well known, prevailed dur¬ 
ing the period before these strikes, to the causes of industrial dissatisfaction 
during the strikes, we have the use to a very considerable measure of private 
detectives and deputy sheriffs and the making of private war in southern 
Colorado; and T wish merely to mention this unfortunate situation in passing. 
It Is quite unnecessary at this time to review the circumstances under which 
arms and ammunition were clearly shown to have been brought into this State 
and used hero. 

The violation of the peonage statute of the United States of 1807, was some¬ 
thing also shown In the congressional hearing. To that subject. I think, this 
commission has not directed Its attention. The shipments of strike breakers, 
Intelligent and uninformed, into the strike district was clearly shown; and 
under the doctrine that compulsory service for the cancellation of indebtedness, 
whether by force or Intimidation, constitutes peonage, I am satisfied it was 
clearly proven thntf peonage did, for a time at least, ovist in certain of the 
mines of southern Colorado, notwithstanding the Federal law; and that there 
was the same lack of regard for the Federal statutes in that respect as there 
lmd been previously in the State laws. This attitude was shown by the ad¬ 
mission of certain of the employers with reference to the violation of the postal 
laws of the United States; but that, of course, did not constitute so grave a 
source of complaint as the holding of men for the working out of debt. 

The disregard of the nntideceptlon law of the State of Colorado of 1011 was 
likewise shown. Under that statute workers were supposed to ho informed In 
advance of employment of the existence of a strike in a district, when there 
was n strike in progress; and lack of knowledge on that subject, T think, was 
fully shown by the testimony, in the case of many men shipped in from the 
Pittsburgh district. 

In nddilion to the complaints of which I have spoken, many instances of 
abuse by the militia, with or without the authority of the commanders, were 
brought to the attention of the congressional committee. The Moyer decision 
(JT> Colo. Kepis., p. 1501, perhaps, ought to be considered in connection 
with these abuses. I think I may fairly say that well-grounded lawyers 
and judges are practically in accord in holding that the courts of Colorado and 
"West Virginia hn\o erred in upholding extremes of military action; and that 
the sound doctrine is that the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus should not 
he suspended without legislative sanction; also that whenever the courts are 
open, ns they wore in southern Colorado, during most of the trouble—of which 
we have hoard—and when actual war Is not in progress, no person not engaged 
in the commission of >io1once should he arrested without a warrant, and no 
person whatsoever, except during the progress of active conflict, should he 
detained in custody without a charge being filed and an opportunity for a hear¬ 
ing being afforded. Those fundamental views of constitutional rights were re¬ 
peatedly ami flagrantly violated by the militia in southern Colorado. 

In the face of these causes the remedies almost suggest themselves. Many 
disinterested people in Colorado not connected with either side of the con¬ 
troversies in this State have given serious thought to these remedies. The 
first of the remedies on which they are agreed is law enforcement. Genuine 
law enforcement would undoubtedly go far to relieve many of the causes to 
which I have made reference, especially If law enforcements be given its larger 
sense of the recognition of nil legal and constitutional rights. 

A second necessity, ns many of us view the situation, is a different attitude 
of mind. People should recognize that a change has arrived in the develop¬ 
ment of civilization and that the old individualistic point of view must yield 
to the sooinl point of view. The cooperatively disposed employer should stand 
ready, with or without law, to work with the cooperatively disposed employee; 
and in this connection labor’s right to organize, already recognized by the 
letter of the Colorado law, and to do collective, bargaining, should be acknowl¬ 
edged in fact as well ns by our statutes. 

Steps also should be taken which will make life more human for the workers 
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In Colorado, particularly in the southern fields. The workers should be en¬ 
couraged to own their own homes. They should he encouraged to help raise 
their own standard of living; and, I think the testimony here, some of which 
appeared in letters quoted this morning, substantiates the view that the unions 
do definitely make for better standards of living. The standard of education, 
to which the unions contribute, ns shown here by the witnesses themselves and 
by their testimony this morning, should likewise he dlreeted along lines of 
safety, comfort, and civilization. 

The workers should also be assured, not only here but elsewhere, of fair 
wages, workmen’s compensation in eases of accident, insurance anil pensions 
to cover the calamities that attend the ordinary activities of the workers’ lot. 
And in this connection, I think, should he remembered what one of the w 11 nesses 
tills morning emphasized, that in States like Iowa and Illinois, not to mention 
others, where coal operators make contracts with the workers, and (he men 
own their own homes, the coal camps are about as peaceful as the farming 
communities. Congressman Foster, of the congressional committee, lias per¬ 
sonally stated this to be the fact in Ids own Stale of Illinois. 

The public-necessity aspect of coal mining, in the opinion of many of us, 
should also result iu its being made constitutionally a public utility, subject 
to regulation by law along all needful lines. At the present time coal mining, 
notwithstanding this public aspect, is treated as private business, and the com¬ 
munity has again and again been openly or intercut billy warned that Its need 
for coal might ho ignored by the owners of this great public necessity. The 
public ought not to lie subjected to such a threat if the law can—as it can — 
prevent the danger of the curtailment or suspension of the service of a public 
necessity; and that very threat, without question, has resulted in a hardening 
of the public attitude toward just complaints which otherwise would have 
been received with human sympathy and understanding. 

It may interest the commission to know, also, that in Colorado, which owns 
most valuable coal properties, other helpful remedies are available. We have 
at this time, as I think Mr. Welborn testified, many valuable acres of State 
school land now being leased to coal companies on the basis of 10 cents per 
ton royalty. Those lands have been among the most productive in the State 
of Colorado; and there is no reason in the law, and certainly none of a public 
character, why these leases should not he revised under law so as to provide 
for fair wages, for just working conditions, for law enforcement, and oven 
for the fixing of a retail price on coal mined on the State school lands, through 
the allowance of a reasonable return upon the investment of the lessee over 
and above the cost of mining and operation and sale. In this connection the 
State operation of State coal lands could very easily he provided for, at least 
by constitutional amendment, and a policy of conservation could Ik*, as It 
should, supplement*si in Colorado, as by the Federal (lovernment where it 
owns coal lands, through the sound use and production of natural resources. 

Supplementing this control over State or Federally owned coal lands, we 
believe some relief from existing conditions would be achieved through provi¬ 
sion under law for the State and Federal operation of other coal lands than 
those so owned in ease of emergency, reasonable compensation, of coures, to iwj 
paid to the owners for such use. 

In addition to these steps to remedy the complaints of which I have spoken 
it has been the judgment of a large group of independent thinkers in this State 
that there should be laws for State and Federal arbitration of strike disputes, 
preferably along the lines of the Canadian arbitration disputes net, providing 
for the compulsory investigation and the noncompulsory arbitration of disputes. 

In this connection the Federal law of 11)13 relating to controversies on rail¬ 
roads, known, I believe, as the Newlnnds Act, is suggestive as embodying the 
feature of noncompulsory arbitration by agreement, which idea will also be 
found embedded in the Canadian arbitration disputes net. It should be remem¬ 
bered that all legislation upon this subject is more* or less experimental and that 
there is no ready-made cure-all for the difficulties. 

In addition to these remedies, I personally have been Impressed with the view 
that there should be clearer State and Federal legislation defining constitutional 
rights, especially when the militia Is in the field. The tendency toward arbi¬ 
trary exercise of power is great wherever power Is lodged, and the use of the 
militia in labor disturbances has afforded no exception. 

Colorado’s experience decidedly suggests a number of Federal remedies both 
including and in addition to those here proposed. These were enumerated in the 
brief in the congressional hearing to which the chairman of thitl commission 
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referred, and I think It will be sufficient if, even at tbe expense of some repe¬ 
tition, I may have leave to read Into the record the specific remedies suggested 
In the brief In question. [Reads:] 

“ Federal legislation, carrying penalties for violations, along the following 
Hues was earnestly recommended: 

"1. Rigid prohibition of Interference with United Stutes money orders, mails, 
and post offices, protecting the inviolability of correspondence, requiring free 
public access to post offices, fixing unequivocal Federal jurisdiction over the 
auine, and maintaining public rights of way to and from the same for any and 
all users. 

“2. New statutory definitions of peonage, including Interstate movements of 
■workers, and forbidding any system of forced labor for the working out of any 
debt, as In violation of public morality. 

“3. A Federal antideception law, forbidding misrepresentation, fraud, or 
force in foreign and interstate employment of workers. 

"4. The prohibition of Interstate shipments of workers In strike disturbances 
to take the place of strikers. 

“fi. The prohibition of the Interstate movement of guards, gunmen, and pri¬ 
vate detectives, and of the interstate shipment of firearms and explosives for 
the maintenance of private war, whether during or In anticipation of strike 

disturbances. 

“0. The prohibition of arrest, trial, or conviction of persons, or the taking of 
properly without charge, notice, rind due opportunity to defend, under judicial 
conditions, with clear legislative definitions of generally recognized constitu¬ 
tional rights. 

“7. The supervision of all corporations doing interstate business and tileir 
Federal licensing, with power to revoke when cm pi i red by the public welfare. 

“ 8. The prohibition of Interlocking directorates and of 1 dummy ' directors for 
corporations engaged ill Interstate commerce, with personal penalties attaching 
to individual officers for cor|Hinite violations of law. 

“!). Full legal recognition of labor's right to organize, with prohibition of dis¬ 
crimination against organized labor and its products in interstate commerce; 
also full legal recognition of labor's right to do collective bargaining with capital 
ojioratiiig collectively. 

“ 10. The unqualified fixing of the status of coal mining ns a public utility. 

“11. Strong Federal provisions for arbitration in labor disputes involving 
public utllties doing Interstate business, with continuing service to the public, 
subject to fines for violation, pending an attempt at Federal arbitration. 

“12. Provision for the taking over under law of the management and oper¬ 
ation by the fiovenmient of public utilities doing an interstate business for the 
benefit of society, on just terms, pending settlement of industrial controversies." 

These suggestions ought to lie tested and modified, in my judgment—all of 
them—by the view tlinl the rights of society are supreme over every and any 
special interest whatsoever, whether of labor or capital. The human end of 
the problem should not be lost sight of. I.ubor represents manhood, womanhood, 
ami childhood. Capital represents machinery and earnings. Labor is therefore 
more important. This was Lincoln's view, and it is, in my opinion, funda¬ 
ment ally sound. I wish only to add to tilts sumuiury of causes anil of remedies 
the statement that the remedies proposed are not exhaustive, hut they certainly 
constitute valuable steps to the new freedom, or belter still, to the new anil 
universal justice. 

Chairman Wai.sii. That is all. Thank you very much, Mr. Costigan. 

Mr. Lluderfelt. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. K. E. LINDERFELT—Recalled. 

Chairman \S ai.rh. Mr. Llnderfelt, I was told that you desired to make some 
statement, perhaps In contradiction of something that has been said here by 
some other witness. 

Lieut. I.INDEREET.T, Yes. 

Chairman Wai.sk. And I wanted to give you an opportunity to do that, but 
It must be a very brief one, because, you see. vve have a regular set program 
and are leaving this evening. What was the particular thing to which you 
wished to direct our attention? 

Lieut. Linderfei.t. I understood Mr. Doyle wished me to be asked the ques¬ 
tion If it were not true that Martin, who belonged to my command, was killed 
by ourselves because of his sympathies for the union. 

Chairman Walsh. I think he said upon the witness stand that he would like 
it If Mr. Llnderfelt had been asked whether or not It was not known that Mr, 
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Martin, who lost his life there, was sympathetic toward the union. I think that 
about states what he said. 

Lieut. Ljnderfelt. Yes; the man belonged to the union at one time, I was 
told, but at that time I did not know it—belonged to some union. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, bad lie expressed any sympathy toward unions gen¬ 
erally while In the field? 

Lieut. Linderfelt. Yes; to a certain extent, I think. Just as I Inal when I 
first went down there. 

And then I have some shells that I wanted to present. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. 

Lieut. Linderfklt. You asked first about that clip—the Army clips. 

Chairman Walsh. Y'es. 

Lieut. Lindekfei.t. Here are two. Our clips are made at the Frnnkford fac¬ 
tory and bought from the Government and furnished the State and consisted of 
these shells here with an alloy steel jacket with lead inside to weight it; and 
that is one of the service clips (exhibiting the clips to the commission). 

Chairman Walsh. You will oiler those in evidence, will you, and let us just 
take those? 

Lieut. Lindekfk.lt. Yes, sir. Then, I have some samples of shells taken from 
John Lawson’s tent in the tent colony, and these I have were taken from about 
10.000 rounds. This heavy shell marked “4.>-T02” is drilled in the center so 
that It has what Is called the air-cushion shell. It explodes on impact from 
the compression of the air and makes a frightful wound. Now, there are throe 
of those, or two of them, drilled. Now, this shell |picking up another| is 
marked “ C. D.” and “0-00** and is a brass bullet, which is the same* us the 
poison bullet used in the Philippines. I have seen seven men struck in the 
log with those bullets. One of them reeo\ered only by amputating clear to his 
hip. lie was struck in the foot. The others [picking up two other shollsl are 
30-30 bullets that are cut and notched to tear, probably due to the reason that 
there such poor shooting was done, because a bullet of that kind is not a bullet 
that will carry straight. These two are samples of their bullets, and here are 
two marked “ F A 2 12.” which are shells made for a .4.Veil I i her pistol bullet 
used in the service. And these |indicating two others 1 are two “32” bullets 
that have lieen cut off there and drilled to tear. And this {exhibiting another] 
is a shell marked “ It W S ” “ Yelo-dog,” which is a French shell, made for 
bicyclists in France, I understand, with a brass-copper jacket, which poisons. 

Chairman Walsh. Made for bicyclists? 

Lieut. Li.ndekh.i.t. Yes; used by the hiey< lists in France. Well, “Veto” 
means wheel or bicycle. Now, this shell mark<*d “ Kley No. 1 KXPs ” is the shell 
or bullet used, tired from a gun In hunting elephants or any large game. It lias 
a fulminate cap in the end of it and explodes on impact, tearing a frightful 
wound. Tills is one of many, and those are samples of many of the shells to be 
found in his tent, and his tent was marked by Ids name. 

Chairman Walsh. Anything else you wish to say? 

Lieut. Linderfelt. No. 

Cluiirmmi Wai.sh. Thank you; that Is all. 

(The several clips and shells above descrilied were offered in evidence.I 

Chairman Walsh. Mrs. liobinsou may take the witness stand. 

TESTIMONY OF SENATOR HELEN RING ROBINSON. 

Chairman Walstt. Please state your name, Mrs. Robinson. 

Senator Robinson. Helen Ring Robinson. 

Chairman Walsh. Mrs. ITarriinan will examine. 

Commissioner Harkiman. Mrs. Robinson, will you please state wind ofiieo 
you hold and how long you have lived in Colorado? 

Senator Robinson. I represent tin* city and county of Denver in the Colo¬ 
rado Senate. I have lived in Colorado more than 21 years. 

Commissioner Haruiman. How did you first become iuterest<*l in the coal 
miners’ strike? 

Senator Robinson. Naturally, I became interested at the very beginning, 
when the announcement was made that there was to be a strike, for I was 
housekeeper and home maker here, hut I left Colorado before the strike had 
really progressed very far. I went East and spent the winter and early spring 
in the East and Canada, going up to Canada, by the way, in order to study 
the workings of the industrial disputes act, which I had hojied to Introduce 
into the next session of the Colorado Legislature. 
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My acute Interest In the strike was aroused toward the dose of my stay 
East after the incident of Mrs. Jones, generally known as Mother Jones. I 
was speaking in the East in many cities, and toward the latter part of my visit 
in the East I was being constantly interrogated in regard to their holding 
Mother Jones, so called, incommunicado in Colorado. I suppose something in 
the age and sex of the woman impressed the imagination of the people in 
the East, and it seemed to be very much in the air—that topic—and questions 
were constantly put to me, after public meetings, in which I was heckled most 
unmercifully, as to why the women of Colorado, more particularly, consented 
to the holding of a woman of 82 by the militury power of the State without 
objection or protest, apparently. That being so, after the questions had been 
repeated a suthelent number of times, I packed my trunk and came home, in 
order to find out what, the true condition was. The following morning after 
my return I came down to the office of Gov. Ammons. 

Commissioner Hakujman. What date was it? 

Senator Komxso.w This was in March—mid-March—the diary which I 
meant to bring here Inning my exact dates, for tin* first time in a week I 
haven’t with me, as 1 was In Boulder yesterday and loft it there. It was ap¬ 
proximately in Man'll, perhaps a little later than the middle of March; per¬ 
haps about the 20th of March, when I visited the governor. I found him very 
cordial and \ery friendly; and then I asked him about Mrs. Jones, and wished 
to know further in regard to the matter. But he seemed unable or unwilling 
to discuss the holding of Mother Jones incommunicado, lie desired to spend 
his time discussing the moral character of the woman, and 1 couldn't get be- 
youml that—her character in the past, 20 and 30 years ago. I couldn't seem 
to get any answer to my protest made to him, not exactly in these words, but 
lu effect that he was making himself and the Slate ridiculous by holding her as 
a military prisoner, considering her age and all the circumstances. I remarked 
that 1 desired to he friendly and help him out. and I offered John Lawson 
as a substitute. I told him l thought it would be much better for him ami for 
the Stale to hold him, Lawson, in that particular position if he desired to do 
so. As l say, 1 couldn't get him be,\oml the personalities of the case, and 
finally, in some heat, I told him that I was not at all concerned with the 
virtue of an S2-,\ ear-old woman, hut 1 was greatly concerned in the rights of 
habeas corpus; and feeling that there was no particular help then 4 , I left 
the otllee and began making preparation}* to go to the soul horn coal fields. 

Commissioner IIvkhiman, What was jour first \lsit to the strike zone? 

Senator Kouinson. 1 went down there, I believe, on the St lx of April; 1 believe 
that is the date. 1 lmd been several days making arrangements to go, be¬ 
cause 1 meant to spend considerable time there. I went, not expecting to dis¬ 
cover an>thing new', and certainly without any predisposition either for or 
against turbulent capital er turbulent labor; but I felt that I wanted to under¬ 
stand. That was all. I wanted, of course, particularly to understand because 
I realized that at the next session of the legislature we must do something for 
Colorado in the matter of industrial disputes. 

Commissioner Hauuiman. What did you llnd the situation to be, and what 
seemed to you to be the particular causes of the extreme bitterness? 

Senator Kouinson. Before answering that question, l would like to state 
also that the day before I started, my preparations being all made to go, I 
received a telegram from the New York American, to which paper I contribute 
signed editorials on social topics, asking me to go down and write an article 
for them in regard to the human side of the strike. So I had in a sense a 
double errand in going there. 1 had been hearing a good deal about the 
workingman, and I wanted to find out smn thing if possible about the work¬ 
ingmen; and I wanted also, in a general way, to translate if I could the terms 
“capital and labor,” of which I had been hearing a good deal, into terms of 
men, women, and children. T went also as a woman to whom the change in 
the price of coal was a material matter, and I represented, I think, in u way, 
the attitude of the great hotly of women in my circumstances here In Denver— 
my circumstances being that I lmd no strings on me by turbulent capital, and 
I was in no way related to turbulent labor. I wanted to find out, In other 
words, something of the situation from the point of view of 80 per cent, at 
least, of the people of Colordo; the people who were paying from $1 to $1.75 
a ton more for coal than they should be paying on account of the strike— 
or had been doing it, rather, in the winter. 

I wanted particularly to go from the point of view of those men and women 
in Colorado who had been, we felt, in a sense disgraced by the constant recur- 
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rcnce of turbulencp hero. I think, perhaps, I had to go East in order to fully 
understand that phase of the situation. And also I wanted to realize if tills 
thing must continue forever. You see this situation In the coni held laid been 
going on for 30 years, during 21 of which I had been living there. 

I had heard a good deal about the very bud character of the workmen down 
there, and believe that testimony was brought out during the congressional 
bearing, the statement that we had so many undesirable workmen in the enat 
Helds—so many foreign-horn people. I knew from my own ituent'..iiiou that, 
though only one-eighteenth of the population of Colorado lives in these soul Item 
coal fields, yet more than one-third of the illiteracy of the State is found there. 
Those, in short, were the thoughts which I had in mind in going I here, keeping 
always in mind tin? fact that I probably should not have gone if I had not been 
a member of the Colorado Legislature with duties and responsibilities culling 
on me to understand tile situation if I could. 

1 wont prepared to see the representatives of I lie Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., 
and I sjtent a long than with Mr. Wcltzel. I spent a long time interviewing and 
discussing matters with members of the militia. 1 talked with representatives 
of labor; I talked with the plain citizens of Trinidad. On my first visit my 
time was spent almost entirely in Trinidad. 1 went into a great many stores 
and places of different sorts and said, “Now. I don't know your name and yml 
don't know mine, and I can not use jour name against you in any way.” I 
went to the merchants of Tiinidml and to others, and I got answers to ninny of 
my questions. 

in going to Mr. Wait /.el's other, ns i was going in fin 1 door by appointment, 

I met two members of the militia coming out of fhe ofllee. Afterwards 1 asked 
nil employee in (lie building if Unit was u usual incident, and he said. "Oil, 
yes; Unit happens nearly every day. We call tlmt tile military headquarters.'’ 
i should lie very glad to tell (lie commission the name of the mail Unit made 
that remark privately. If desired, r asked Mr. Weil/.el witli some emphasis— 
perhaps I was amused by seeing these two inou-~in regard to tin* statement 
that members of (lie militia Were also drawing pay from the eonl companies. I 
told him Hint us a tiixpayor, ns a woman ulm was pn\ing her part of the dollar 
a day Unit was being paid by the Stale to support e.a li of these militiamen I 
wanted to know why lie was paving StUll to .ft or from fit to fa, because It 
seemed to me (lie tiling for which 1 was paying mv part of f 1 a day was directly 
the Opposite of that for which he was paying f3.n0 a dnv; mid! in a way. It 
Would seem Unit those militiamen, If they did their duly to both of us, would 
have to ride horses going in opposite directions. And lie said, ill response to 
Ituil, that the company was goad to the people wo Wert- good to them, and there 
was no reason why he should turn Horn I huso men who laid been their employees 
because tin* Slate clmse to pu.Y them also, 

I also asked him in regard to the story which I had heard circulated that 
the coin puny was in the Inilnt of sending down the canyon (lie men of Scottish 
ami British birth and others of perhaps the higher class of workmen and pre¬ 
ferred to employ the people who are called “the oaleasts and dregs of society 
drawn from the soul Item countries of Europe.” In answer to that, or inci¬ 
dentally. he told me lie preferred the Slavs above all other workmen because 
they were more easily managed, lie was extremely courteous ami helpful and 
j-'sivo me many Interesting answers to my questions. 

I will say, with regard to my discussion villi the lailllla, that I found per- 
naps if you rare to hear It—the secret, as it seemed to me, of tJio friction be¬ 
tween the strikers and the militia—at least one of tlu* sources of irritation. 
Perhaps I saw that more plainly because I lm\e seen little* laws playing with 
tin soldiers, and I know tlmt the little hoys in playing with their soldiers have 
to have one set of soldiers tlmt are the enemy; and so I found that the militia 
going down into those southern coal fields—some of them, jK*rhaps—in some 
way were not far beyond the little hoys' stage- had followed tlmt boyish ex- 
ample* and the leaders of the militia had considered that it was necessary to 
have an enemy, and they had chosen the strikers as their eneinv. That was 
plainly shown in their talks with me. I talked principally with Maj. Williams. 
Uen. Chase not being there. The attitude of the men with whom I spoke was 
plainly and strongly opposed to organized labor. There was plainly indicated 
a feeling of bitterness toward the strikers. This was so more particularly 
>eeause they repeated constantly that the strikers were of such inferior char- 
, J e militiaman told me that if they had been American men or men of 
ugner Intelligence they would have gone back to work when the militia told 
mem to, but that they would not do so, and they could not understand that 
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they were being led by agitators*. The whole situation was plainly a bitter 
one—the bitter situation that one would expect to find after months In which 
there had been two columns drawn up of idle men—the militia and the strikers— 
with the open saloon always between them. You asked me a question, to which 
this was in a sense preliminary, and which I wish you would please repeat. 

Commissioner Haukiman. What did you find to be the situation; what were 
the principal causes of this extreme bitterness? 

Senator Robinson. There has been one element in the bitterness that I have 
never heard brought out here and it impressesYne perhaps more strongly than 
the other causes of this great bitterness, and this element wap threefold. And 
when I speak of these three things as being the causes of the bitterness down 
there in the southern Colorado Held I wish to add that they were the same in 
Lawrence, Mass., Paterson, N. J., and various other places. First, of course, 
there was the contest between capital and labor, the great problem connected 
with that. Of course a good many of the men down there and some of those 
who have testilied here hold to the divine right of property. A great many of 
the operators who testilied hero cherish very firmly what I might call mld- 
Vlctorian ideas of the relations of capital and labor, and out of that does grow 
great bitterness. 

I found two other causes. One was the question that grows out of our 
tremendous Immigration problem and the question of racial hatred which has 
developed in America to-day, and below that I found the great bitterness of 
class hatred which was fearfully strong in Colorado at that time and particu¬ 
larly in the southern coal Helds, of course in a sense you may say these three 
things are really one, but in another sense they are threefold. 

And so I found during those two days of investigation in Trinidad, I found 
a vortex of mail, swirling bate that I did not know existed in the world until 
I went down then*. I have read somewhere in some scientific or pseudo¬ 
scientific book that a man when very angry will exude poison enough to kill 
a dog. I found enough mad hatred in those coal fields to kill all the men and 
women that were killed at Ludlow and Forbes. 

Of course, back of that and in addition to that there was the belief in my 
own mind, ami I think this thought has never been brought out while I have 
been here, that a certain bitterness existed th«»re that wo can trace hack to 
10 years ago, when men were taken from the Colorado coal mines and 
dumped on the prairies in Kansas and New Mexico. That sort of thing arouses 
hatred in a community, and 1 believe that that hatred does not die with the 
objects that caused it, hut that it gathers compound interest; I found that it 
had gathered that interest at Trinidad, 

And then of course there wen* the other matters that have been brought 
out. I found everywhere among the strikers the feeling that to their em¬ 
ployers a mule was of course of much greater economic value than a man. 
Understand, l do not know that that is true. I only toll what I have b<*en told 
there—that if a choice came as between saving a man and a mule in a mine 
accident Hint the bosses would choose the saving of a mule. T tell that story 
to illustrate the bitterness—not that I can vomli for it in any way. 

Commissioner Hakkimak. Will you please state what you found to be the 
conditions of the strikers and their wives and children—tlieir living conditions? 

Senator Robinson. I found more in regard to tlieir condition on my second 
visit. I had gone down there with the intention of spending at least a week, 
but at the end of the second day, with all these interviews, it seemed to mo 
that the situation there was being staged for my particular benefit, not only 
by the representatives of organized labor but by the operators and everyone, 
nnd that I could not perhaps find out in an impartial way things ns clearly 
as I wanted to. 

After the two days down there, during which I visited tent colonies, I did 
not feel that I knew very much about the situation, after all. In the tent colonies 
I found the people pretty comfortable, and they seemed to be rather happy. 
You see, the winter was over and passed, and the spring was coming, and it 
comes very beautifully among our Colorado mountains, and among the women 
particularly and many of the children I found that this long winter had 
Wrought the nationalities together iu a rather remarkable way. I found & 
friendliness among the women of all nationalities—22 at least—that was cer¬ 
tainly an example for some of the rest of us who have lived here a long time. 
I found among the children a great deal of friendliness, and I saw the true 
melting pot set up at Ludlow. This friendliness was among themselves, but 
If a militiaman came up, then the little child who a moment before had looked 
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like one of Raphael's cherubs immediately became a little fiend in ids appear¬ 
ance and would call out “Tin Willie,” or “ Scab herder,” or something similar, 
to the militiaman. This is an illustration of the bitterness of which I speak. 

I came back then at the end of the second day and sent a long story of the 
situation to the New York American, and then I went bock again. Only this 
time I went to Walsenburg, and no one knew this time that I was going ex¬ 
cept a friend of mine in Walsenburg whom I visited. I would like to continue 
this story for a moment. 

Commissioner Harriman. We would like to hear it. 

Senator Robinson. Because It leads to Ludlow in a sense. I visited the tent 
colony at Ludlow and talked with the men there, and in this connection 1 will 
say that I observed the stoves in the tents. I think this matter of stoves is 
Important from the fact that so much has been said about the stoves setting 
tire to the tents by being overturned. I will say that the iieculiar thing about 
those stoves is that they were very large. T think the average stove in the 
tent colony was about as big as this desk | indicating!, and it seems to me that 
it would take a German siege gun to overturn one of them. 

The second day I was in Walsenburg I found that something which had 
Impressed mo as most ominous at Ludlow was still more impressive at 
Walsenburg. I found a “waiting” atmosphere. The people at Ludlow had 
shown me pits in which they said they were going in case there was an at tuck 
by the soldiers, and for some reason or other the people in Ludlow believed that 
such an attack was imminent. I could not say why, but what I am giving you Is 
my impression. I could not see any reason why they should think so, but 
the feeling was very present there. 

On Suturdny night at Walsenburg I was given a reception, after having 
sj>ent two days there, by the Democratic county committee, and I talked with 
the men of that committee and I was again most strongly Impressed with the 
fact the finding I had had at Ludlow that the stage was being set for action, 
mul I found that the feeling seemed to center around the enlistment of Troop A. 

I shall in a moment ask to read into the record the muster roll of Troop A. I 
found young men, husky young men, but not in sympathy with the coal oper¬ 
ators, who declared they hail tried to enlist fn tills troop and had been rejected 
on account of physical disability. Several young men told me that. Everywhere 
the feeling second to lie that Troop A had been enlisted for a purpose, a sinister 
purpose. They told me that all of the members of tills new National Guard 
troop were representatives of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. or guardsmen, and 
that they were not being enlisted for ntrilling. 

So much impressed was I by the result, of m.v two-days* investigation Hint 
I took the night train hark to I>emer. 1 had no intention of returning for 
several days. At 9 o’clock on the following morning I was at the governor’s 
office to tell him my own experience and that the situation was more ominous 
tiian his advisers had let idm know and that something must Ik? done, It 
seemed to me, to alleviate the situation. I understood that “something” was 
to lmpiien about Thursday. 

When I got there I found the governor hud gone to Washington on matters 
of business and there seemed to he no help. 

That afternoon I was called up by my friends, who told me of Ludlow, and 
nsked me if I could not do something, anything to make the women of Denver 
understand what the situation really was. 

Commissioner Harriman. What did they tell you about Ludlow? 

Senator Robinson. At Ludlow it was an atmosphere of dread. The women * 
told me they thought something was going to happen. The men—I talked to 
Fyler and to Tikas—the men did not say much about it to me, but the women 
with whom I talked seemed to be afraid flint something was going to happen 
to them. I found it even more strongly in Walsenburg. You remember It was 
before Ludlow. I believe at that time if you asked three men out of four in 
Walsenburg, who were not in some way asswiated with the mine operators, if 
something was brewing there, they would have answered yes. 

It was in the afternoon that I heard from Walsenburg and got word asking 
me to try to get the truth of the matter into the papers and before the people 
of Denver. 

Commissioner Harriman. Did you hear any threats made by militiamen that 
they would take and destroy the Ludlow tent colony? 

Senator Rorinson. No. 

Commissioner Harriman. After the fight at Ludlow on April 20—first, did 
you return to Ludlow before the attack on the tent colony ? 
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Senator Robinson. No; I returned to Denver. I got back to Denver the 
morning of the attack. It was the 20th of April. It was on the morning of 
the 20th of April when I saw the governor, because, after being down there 
two days, I felt that something serious was imminent. 

Commissioner Hakjuman. Well, after the fight at Ludlow on April 20, what 
was the condition of the public mind in Denver? 

Senator Robinson. That depended a good deal on the financial connections 
of the people. I found, directly after Ludlow and before Forbes, that the 
people were generally strongly and earnestly bent only on making an end to 
the conditions which bad made Ludlow possible. I found that the great mass 
of men and women of Denver said, “ We must stop this situation; we must 
have peace.” And a great effort was made, particularly by the women of 
Denver as well as by many of the men, to secure the getting here to Colo¬ 
rado of Federal troops. Many of us felt very strongly that while the bad 
name, which was given to It was deserved only by a small part of the militia, 
still the situation was so serious that our militia could no longer handle it. 
As was said to flov. Ammons at that time, the militia could not again go into 
the strike zone with clean hands. It was at that time that the women of Den¬ 
ver did something in helping to secure the sending of Federal troops here— 
something to help the people to understand the situation there. Do you care 
to hear anything In regard to their meeting? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Commissioner Hakim man. Yes; I think we would like to, very much. 

Senator Robinson. Of course, there was a preliminary meeting in which the 
situation was discussed. There was a second meeting called here in the 
State capital. The only effort of the women was to secure peace. I will say 
for myself that l was strongly and most earnestly Impressed with the desire 
that Federal tmips should be brought here, not that they could settle any¬ 
thing, but that there could bo a truce established during which we might be 
able to settle something. 

I felt the more strongly about the situation, because for four months T had 
been Fast talking and all tin* time had repeatedly made this statement, in speak¬ 
ing of the work of men and women: I bad many times declared in public meet¬ 
ings that it was the duty of men to see that the wheels of industry went round 
ami that it was the duty of the women to see that there was no blood on the 
wheels; and I felt that it was an opportunity to me to joiu with many other 
women In helping to bring peace. 

T will any that at that meeting of women in the State cnpitol for the first 
time there was drawn together women representing all classes of society. I 
have never seen In Colorado a meeting in which various social grades, so to 
speak, were more fully represented. There was In that organization, in that 
meeting of women, the wife of a mine operator, there was the wife I know 
of at least one militiaman. Ihere were the wives of strikers, there was the 
widow of a Chief Justice of the United States, who had won fame for himself 
by writing a dissenting opinion in regard to the Moyer decision. There was 
also present the wife of the present chief justice of the State. There were 
women whose names appear in the society columns, and there were women who 
earn their Ihellhood by scrubbing oflice buildings. It was entirely democratic. 

A committee of five was chosen by the organization to see the governor. I 
was chosen as chairman of that committee. Perhaps I am talking too long? 

Chairman Walsh. No; it Is very interesting. 

Senator Robinson. We went to the governor’s office and asked him to come 
up here before tlu* organization of women who were desiring pence. We told 
him that we were not there ns representatives of capital or as representatives 
of labor; that we recognized there was wrong on both sides of the conflict, 
but that we were there simply ns representatives of the citizenry of the State 
and of the city, and that we wished him to come before the meeting. He said 
to me in a most hysterical way, “ I can not come now, because I have men 
with me in the inner office,” and he pointed to the inner office where many 
representatives of the mine operators were assembled, “Men who were de¬ 
sirous of helping me establish peace. They are men who have great stakes 
down there.” I said, “ We also represent a convention of women who have 
great stakes down there, the precious lives of our young sons in the militia, 
ami at least one of us has a husband down there who has been guarding over 
the strikers of the tent colony.” and we asked him if he would not come. The 
governor finally came to the meeting. We were assembled in the legislative 
chamber across the hall, and Mrs. Robert Steele, the chairman of the meeting, 
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fare to the governor our wishes that he should telegraph Woodrow Wilson for 
Federal troops. The governor promised to take the mutter under advisement 
and went down stairs, and the assemblage Joined In singing as he went out. 

1 Guide me, oh, Thou Great Jehovah.” 

• rr-w^ t £ nvar ^ s ’ C * >,nru ^ tt * e of five spent some time In the governor’** office. 
-The thousand women assembled sj>ent the time in the legislative chamber. The 
thousand grew smaller and smaller as time went on. but there were never less 
than severul hundred there. They spent the time in singing hymns and wait¬ 
ing. Two or three times the committee retorted, and finally at about 1) o'clock 
that night the committee read a telegmm sent by the governor asking for 
J-cdernl troops, and the assemblage dispersed after singing ” I’ruise God, from 
whom all blessings flow.” 

I will say that several weeks after this meeting I heard from Walseuburg 
that at the time that assembly was in sf^ssion here that (here was a meeting 
of women down at Walsenlmrg, gathered together praying that the work we 
were trying to do might be eflectho, and that the troops might conic I will 
Bay in passing, also, because I have somtlines board the statement made 
nimut it being a gathering of hysterical women, tlmt during that entire time I 
never saw any manifestation of hysteria. Most of the women were as calm 
ns though they lmd been at home- in their own gardens, picking white phlox. 

I did see some manifestations of hysteria, but it was with those men who had 
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Of course, the social conditions down lliero are very bad. It was along the 
line of the social conditions that I at that time, especially appealed to the 
ministers, when telling them they were to blame for allowing such social 
conditions to fester. 

Oommissloner Habkiuan. Is that all In regard to the ministers? 

Benator Kobinson, Yes. 

Commissioner Habhiuan. I am requested to ask you who called the meeting, 
the meeting that was held here by the peace association? 

Senator Houinson. It was called by the Peace Assisdalion of Denver, of 
Which Mrs. Alma Iaifferty was, and, I think Is, president. 

Commissioner Habhiuan. What, in your opinion, is the relation between the 
Industrial conlllet In Colorado ami the political situation? 

Senator Houinson, As 1 think Inis been brought out very frequently here, 
the relations dovetailed. I will say that. In making this statement and forming 
my opinion, I do not speuk entirely from visits to the southern coal Hold; but 
I was a member on the committee of privileges and elections which had to do 
with Investigating the situation down in Huerfano—no, down in I,as Animas 
County, in which Trinidad Is situated, because of a contest lu the lust State 
senate. I sat for three weeks and listened to the story of the political condi¬ 
tions down there, and long before the railing of the strike was ordered I real¬ 
ised in a sense that the industrial situation was hopeless, because the iHililical 
situation ap|Knty<d to he hopeless. 1 found that while the counties of Das Ani¬ 
mus and Huerfano are geographically a part of Colorado, yet Industrially and 
politically they are a barony or a prluelpullty of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 

Such situations, of course, must mean a knitting together of the industrial 
and political situation, and I don't wish to say that the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co. have limited their efforts to Ibis Animas atal Huerfano Counties. If that 
were so, the situation In the Slate Itself would not he so seriously affected by 
them; hut they have In time past reached out beyond the boundaries of their 
principality and made and unmade governors; men who desire positions of 
high place In Colorado would he very lentil to antagonize them, whether they 
lived 111 Ibis Animas or limitt ('minty, or In Denver, uuvl it would not matter 
In that ease to which political party they belonged. 

Commissioner I.knnon. 1 want to ask you Just a couple of questions. Did I 
understand you, correctly, to say that the price of coal was increased from SI 
to $1.75? 

Senator Houinson. I was not In Colorado during the winter. I went away 
before the price went up, and slayisl away until It had gone down, hut I have 
heard such stories. 1 know my husband told me coul vvtts up something more 
than a dollar per ton higher than Its usual price. 

Commissioner I.knnon. Is that usual In Colorado in the winter lime, or not? 

Senator Houinson. It was put up for n time, and the price then dropped 
hack. It was not usual, the price was an excessive advance. I do not feel 
absolutely accurate about the llgtires, as I am talking from hearsay, but the 
price ad vs need materially and remained materially advanced for some months. 

Commissioner I.knnon. You mentioned the Canadian labor disputes net, and 
rather Indicated you had an Intention of Introducing tlmt Into the next session 
of the legislature. Have you given the act substantial study in its application? 

Senator Houinson. I have qs'nt all the time 1 had of leisure of the last year 
In studying it. I will say, if I may siteak In that connection for a moment, 
that I would like to return, If I tuny, for a moment, to the special session of 
the legislature, after you have asked me your questions. 

Commissioner I.knnon. That Is the only question I desire to usk, In connec¬ 
tion with the labor disputes net of Canada. 

Senator Horn nson. It was for thnt purpose that I went to Canada. I found 
many people thnt did not believe In It, or thought It did not work. I found some 
that approved of It I found them perhaps half and half, and I Interrogated 
about 200 people. 

Commissioner Balkabd. In connection with thnt labor disputes act of Can¬ 
ada, docs anything occur to yon that will avoid disputes of tills kind lu the 
fnture? 

Senator Robinson. There are two answers to thnt question. One, of course, 
cornea always to my mind and Is not perhaps la the Held In which such a com¬ 
mission os this would investigate. I feel personally that the only thing that 
will alleviate the present conditions between labor and capital is not an in¬ 
dustrial disputes act or legislation, hut what the old-fashioned New England 
people speak of as “ More of love of God in onr hearts,” more cooperation, bet* 
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ter relations between men nnd women, between workers and employees, and be¬ 
tween the various classes. I believe that the question of personality In labor 
questions bears a larger part than we think, and to Illustrate that for a moment, 
I would like to refer to Henry Ford, of the Detroit Automobile Works, or a 
man like John Patterson, of Dayton, and I think If there had been men like 
them connected with the Colorado Fuel A Iron Co. there would have I icon no 
strike. 

Commissioner Hau-akd. You advise closer relations, do you? 

Senator Kominron. Yes. 

Commissioner Lennon. Are you aware of the fact (hat Patterson 1* tl>c worst 
employer of labor In the United States? 

Senator Hohinson. I think he had a reformation In heart. I talked ninny 
times with hhn, amt I knew there had btvn strikes there, but I still believe him 
sincere—his feeling of sympathy anil understanding of Ills workmen Is Ideal. 

Commissioner II.ariuiian. Did you wish to say something more.uhoul the 
session of the legislature? 

Senator Robinson. Yes; because the statement has been made liefore this 
commission that the last legislature was not able to bring before the legislature 
any measure of relief 111 this situation. The governor made such a statement. 
I want to say that he must have boon mistaken, beennsc in this senate there 
was a very strong effort made to pass a resolution calling upon him to extend 
a call so that we could do something to prevent such a strike oecurrlng again. 
We were not perhaps so much concerned just then with the Inst strike us we 
were with the next strike, nnd a resolution was Introduced -1 moved Its adop¬ 
tion-asking the governor to extend the cull. To the surprise of everybody, In¬ 
eluding myself, the resolution carried. It had before already passed the house. 
Under Its terms the governor would not l>e forced, hut at least he was re¬ 
quested to extend the call, or adjourn us and call us again Immediately. It 
passed by a vote that was conclusive. It had not been passed five minutes when 
I saw the governor’s secretary up here talking to a few people who were easily 
Influenced. In a few moments 1 found various representatives of the operators 
here discussing very earnestly with three or four people, something, nnd that 
noon I remarked casually to one of the men, “ 1 surname they are going to re¬ 
consider that resolution?" And he said. “Oh. yes; we will have to.’’ And It 
was reconsidered and there was a sullleient vole after the reconsideration to 
rescind the action that had been taken. 

I will say In this connection that Senator Harris of Pueblo had prepared and 
ready to Introduce nnd did Introduce a very carefully worked out act providing 
for the mining of coal h.v the Slate on school lands. It was very carefully 
worked out nnd drawn up by men of very high legal acumen. I will Bay also 
that Senator AfToIter. who represents Ihnihler, had ready a measure declaring 
coal mines public utilities. I had the Canadian dispute act, which had to bo 
modified nnd Improved. And there were other measures to bring before the 
senate. If their scope could tie enlarged. 

Senator ltohlnson, of Colorado Springs, who, I believe, was the man referred 
to by Mr. Costlgan—Senator ltohlnson had prepared an arbitration court act, 
which seemed to me on the whole, for (hat present emergency the best of all. 

Commissioner Harriman. Is there aujthing alse that you wish to say? 

Senator Robinson. Nothing. 

Chairman Walsh. That Is all, theu; you may lx- excused, Mrs. ltohlnson. 

TESTIMONY OP HE. EDWARD 1. DOYLE—Recalled. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Doyle, you sent n request to the commissioners asking 
to be beard again, but we can give you but a brief hearing. 

Mr. Moyle. I only desire to make a statement eoneernlng some correspond¬ 
ence that came out yesterday, but before doing so. I want to, as a matter of 
record, have It made known that in my remarks Monday concerning girls em¬ 
ployed In department stores, 1 did not Intend to he personal in m,v answers to 
Commissioner Welnstock, who I have since learned was formerly Interested In 
department stores. I did not know that when I made the remarks. While I was 
speaking generally, I per Imps became heated In making answers to questions 
asked, and thought perhaps the commission was of the opinion 1 was attempt¬ 
ing to be personal, and I feel that In justice to Commissioner Welnstock the 
record should show that I did not even know at the time that he was formerly 
connected with department stores. 

I also want to state that when you repeated the substance of my remark 
concerning Pvt Martin, who was killed at Ludlow, that your statement was sub- 
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stantlally what I had asked—to find out whether or not that was the fact, and 
am glad to And out It was corroborated. 

My main purpose In asking to make n statement here was In connection with 
testimony given here by Mr. Welborn to the effect that the miners were content, 
were satisfied, and that they were being stirred up by agitators from the 
outside, aud that was the only reason for the strike; that these men who had 
signed, 90 per cent of them did not want to go on a strike Just previous to the 
strike. I want to make it clear that the petitions that were signed were not 
signed only by those who did not want to go on strike, hut by those who were 
going on strike. Every time the question was asked they appealed for a miner 
to Nupisirt. their word, but signed those petitions when they came around so 
they would not be discharged before the (late of the strike, and we encouraged 
them to sign them. In many cases we had instances where married men were 
living In company houses that would not take out their membership In the 
organization until flat time of the strike or afterwards, so that they would not 
ho discharged and their families made to suffer. 

In connection with the correspondence introduced yesterday, I have copied 
tin extract here which reads as follows. It Is from Mr. Welborn to Mr. 
MeClemont, one of the associates of Mr. Rockefeller In New York. It Is under 
date of September 6, 10K1, Just previous to the strike: 

“Mv Dear Mu. Mit'l.KMi.vr: For .‘id days or more officers and organizers of 
the United Mine Workers of America have been In Colorado attempting to 
Induce the men to Join their union and threatening a strike If the coal oper¬ 
ators will not make a contract with the organization recognizing it as the 
representative of the coal mine workers employed here. 

" Our company and nil other operators In southern Colorado have nlyvays been 
opposed to recognizing that organization. Wherever It lms contracts with 
operators It has dominated the business to such an extent ns to reduce the 
output, reduce the earnings of the men, and practically to dictate the generut 
policy of operation of coal mines. 

“ We know that only a small jiercentage of our men belong to the union and 
that the southern Colorado miners earn more nan icy per month and per annum 
than Is earned In any Important district elsewhere in the Culled States whether 
domlnntml by the United Mine Workers or not. In spile of this, however, it Is 
prohuble that in the event of a strike call most of the men would respond, 
although we bollerc ti great many would later return to work when they found 
thut we wore determined in our opposition to tite organization and were suc¬ 
cessfully operating our mines. We are \cr.v much concerned and ou the anxious 
sent, yet there Is nothing to do hut wait. 

“ Public sentiment mul the altitude of Iho newspapers generally are favorable 
to us.” 

I refer to that because Mr. YVelhorn testified that (he men would not strike 
und were satisfied, anil they were satisfied before the strike, and they issued 
public statements saying that only 10 per cent belonged to the union aud but 
50 |ter cent responded, 10 tier cent because of belonging to the union and 40 
Iter cent because of intimidation. And he has told the public In publications 
that u small per cent—50 per cent—responded and only 10 |ter cent because 
they were members of the union. There Is a great difference between men like 
Mr. Welborn and Rockefeller and the miners making statements to the public 
that are not correct. Those men are looked on by the public as the men of 
Intelligence and men whose word should he taken us true, while, on the other 
hand, If it la a miner who makes these statements It has very little weight, 
und the deception Is greater when coming from the operators than when it 
comes from the coal miner, and 1 want to call the attention of the commission 
to the fact that the statement that the men were satisfied Is not true. * 

Chairman Walsh. Is that all you care to say? 

Mr. Doyle. Yes, sir; und I want to thank you for the opportunity of making 
this statement. 

TESTIMONY 0E SENATOR HELEN RING ROBINSON—Recalled. 

Commissioner Harriwan. You wished to Introduce some paper In evidence? 

Senator Robinson. Yes; I desire to read Into the record the roll of the en¬ 
listed men of Troop A, First Squadron Cavalry, National Guard of Colorado, 
that was enlisted to take the lpace of the militia recalled from the field. Thla 
list was sent to the senate by Oen. Chase at the request of Senator Garmon. I 
will read the first live names, and then put It in the record [reading]; 
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Ben Tilley, private; present employment, searchlight operator, name of 
employer, Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.; length of residence In State, four years. 
I’eter Coe, private; present employment, camp marshall; employer, Colorado 
Snel & Iron Co.; resident In State, two anil one-half years. Fred Dougherty, 
private; present employment, carpenter; employer, Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.; 
length of residence In State, nine years. (Jeorge Tlfsworth, sr.; mine guard; 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.; lifetime residence In Stnte. George Tlfsworth, Jr.; 
mine guard; name of employer, Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.; lifetime residence In 
State." 

Chairman Walsh. Ilmv do the rest of them run? 

Senator Itmuxsox. They are practically all employeex of (he Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Co. 

Chairman IValsh. How many men are there In the troop. 

Senator Hohinkox. Something more than 100 men. 

Chairman Walsh. You may offer that In evidence. * 

(A document entitled "Senate Journal of the Nineteenth General Assembly 
of the State of Colorado. Extraordinary Session, Twelfth Day, Friday, May 15, 
was submitted In printed form.) 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JAMES H. BLOOD, 

Chairman Walsh. State your name, please. 

Mr. Blood. James H. Blood. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is your business or profession? 

Mr. Blood. Attorney at law. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you practiced your profession in this 
State? 

Mr. Union. Thirty-live years. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you lived in Colorado? 

Mr. Blood. Forty-one years. 

Chairman Walsh. In addition to your practice of law. have you had any 
experience In the operation of coal mines In tills State? 

Mr. Blood. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wu.sit. Please give the commission ns concisely and yet as fully as 
IMisslhle a statement of your experience with the United Mine Workers of 
America, stating what agreements you have hail with them, what the advantages 
or disadvantages were, and why you felt you were unable to continue working 
with them, and a Inlet statement In regard to the strike. I am not going to 
ask you any questions, that takes It all in, und you have It probably well In 
mind. 

Mr. Blood. Front nbont the year 1!)00 I was an officer and director of the 
Northern Coal & Coke Co.—that Is, from the time of Its organization-—and as 
such I was Interested ns an operator In the o|ierntlon of the properties of the 
Northern Coal & Coke Co. The company al that time was Operating some 12 or 
lo coal mines In the North and 3 or 4 In the South. Mr. Ktrnby was president 
of the company, and our relations were very Intimate In the management of 
the company. Shortly after, or about the time we became Interested In the 
company, the labor question presented Itself to us for consideration. We took 
up the labor proposition, and my recollection Is that we were the first operators 
that made a definite agreement with the United .Mine Workers of America. I 
remember that back In 1903 we held a joint conference with the representatives 
of the organization, and practically unionized our mines In the north. From 
that time on we made frequent contracts with the representatives of that organ¬ 
ization. Their practice was to hold an annual meeting of their organization, 
at Which they elected a scnle committee. This committee undertook the subject 
of adjusting the wages at the different mines. After the committee had de¬ 
termined upon its procedure and upon Its demands, then it would be submitted to 
us, and we would consider their propositions. Then we would hold what we 
termed a Joint convention, under which, and as a result of which, we made a 
contract from time to time. During this period of time Mr. John Mitchell was 
the president of the organization. 

We realized then that we were dealing with an Irresponsible organization In 
that It was hot an Incorporated body, an there was no way of enforcing any con¬ 
tract which we made with them, excepting through the Influence of their so- 
called international officers and their local officers. It frequently happened 
that they would violate their contract, and this necessitated our calling upon 
Ur. Mitchell, his the head of the organization, to see to It that their organisation 
did live up to their contracts. 
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I was then, and I am now, a believer In union labor on proper lines, and in 
contracts made through organizations for the benefit of all of the purties. 

My relation with Mr. Mitchell was exceedingly pleasant and friendly, and in 
many things we thought alike and talked alike. I remember os far back as 
1903, I think it was, at a meeting of the National Civic Federation, I think 
the organization was then called—it was held in Chicago—there were a num¬ 
ber of addresses made there. They were public addresses, at the conclusion 
of which those In attendance were invited to participate in the discussion of 
the matter, and I attended one of those organization meetings and addressed 
the organization with Mr. Mitchell, and I think tliut was alien I first became 
acquainted with. him. 

As tlie result of the action of the local officials, or ns the result of the action 
of agitators, our men here would go on strikes, ns I said. Tills necessitated 
my taking the matter tip with Mr. Mitchell, and I went to Indianapolis on I 
don't know how many occasions, three or four, anyway, I should say, and I 
took the mutter up with ldm and I always succeeded with him In accomplish¬ 
ing that which I attempted, namely, to see to it that all contracts which had 
been made should be lived up to. They were lived up to. There were times, 
however—one time I remember when Mr. Mitchell bad come here when our men 
hud gono on a strike and violated their contract. Mr. Mitchell came here in 
person, and it was only after public meetings und considerable effort on his 
part that he persuaded the miners to return to work. I remember at that time 
lie was opposed in Ids own organization by Mother Jones, so called, and by 
Mr. Haywood—at that time he was of the Western Federation of Miners, since 
then of tile 1. W. W., I believe. And there was an element that was antago¬ 
nistic to Mr. Mitchell. 1 always found Mr. Mitchell a man who believed that 
all contracts made should lie carried out, and lie always used his good offices 
lnJhut direction. After lie retired from the organization tliut same effort was 
not made. 

I can better illustrate that by (lie actual fuels that occurred to us In the 
northern field. We in tiie northern field were the only unionized mines in the 
State, and our scale of wages was higher than any oilier place in the United 
States, as I recollect it al Unit time. So Unit you may understand the situa¬ 
tion better, If you have not beeu in the northern field, I laid better describe 
tile conditions up there. 

These so-called mines in the northern field are situated out on the prairies, 
and the mines—a number of them—are the centers of tho towns In which tiie 
mines are loaded. To illustrate, at Lafayette tiie Simpson mine is a part of 
the town of Liifnyotte and located in the town. At Louisville the llecla mine, 
the Hex mine, and some others were right In the town and part of the town. 
Tiie town had grown up arouml the shaft. So over at Sutierior where tiie 
Industrial mine was located. Paring this period when we operated our 
pro[>ertics ns a union mine und under these conditions, tiie mines laid no pro¬ 
tection id nil. There was no protection around them. The miners had made 
good wages, had bought their homes. We laid sold their grounds, In many 
instances, to them, and they had their own homes in the town. Tiie town was 
Inhabited by the miners. They were the principal inhabitants. While It was 
an agricultural community around there, the larger proportion of the Inhnhl- 
tants were our employees. The. miners, by reason of their numbers and with 
our consent, you might say, In Had we took no part either one way or tiie other, 
elected themselves to all of the town offices, and we were willing and they were 
willing that these tilings should continue in this way. As I sav, the properties 
were not protected, tiie miners were a part of us, mid tiie towns were, you 
might say, typical New England towns. Ttiey were not the ordinary miners’ 
towns. They were all good, comfortable homes. Some of the tneu there la the 
employ of our company hnd lived there a great many years and accumulated 
property, and they were all peaceful communities. 

Now, this condition continued, and it was always with the understanding that 
when a contract terminated between us and the labor organization that 
contract should always continue until a new contract was made; and these 
meetings of their scale committee when they met—their organization met in 
January or February, or in the fall of the year, and they appointed their scale 
committee, and then their scale committee met with us, and often It would 
happen that our contract, which by Its terms expired on March 1 of the year— 
that we had not made a new contract by that date, and the understanding was 
that the old contract should continue In effect while the negotiations were 
pending for a new contract. That continued always. Why, in 1908, the 
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contract that was made In lien of the contract which expired on March 1, 
1806, was not entered into until July 14, 1808, and because It was so late in the 
year, It was then we mutually agreed that the contract should expire on 
March 81,1810. We had been some five or six mouths cousiderinK this contract, 
and after it was agreed ujion It was published und copies given to the operators 
and copies given to the miners’ organization. 

There In that northern Held we had this condition existing among others 
that required different considerations. To illustrate, the Simpson mine at 
Lafayette hail a vein of 8 or 10 or 12 feet. It was a steam coal. At Louisville, 
a few miles away, were mines of 4 or 5 or less feet of coni. Tliut was domestic 
coal. It was all lignite, hut that was culled a domestic coal. We also had 
this trouble In making these contracts, a miner working nt the Stmiwon mine at 
a less wage than the miner working In the Louisville mine could earn a higher 
wage per day than the Isailsvllle miner. And different mines had these dif¬ 
ferent conditions which required different treatment ami different wage scales 
at the different mines. So these contracts which we eictered into provided for 
a siceclfic scale for each mine. This contract was entered on July 14, 1808, und 
was consummated at the time when Mr. Lewis was here', the International 
president of the organization. lie signed the contract, ns well ns the local 
officers here of lice district, und it was also signed not only by our company, 
by Mr. 81 ruby, lls president, for the 12 mines we were o|H-rntlng there', hut 
also signed hy all the other operators, some 15 or 20, who lead followed us in 
the recognition of the union and In the method of treatment. Now, this 
contract expired me March 81, 1810 , and as 1 say, the understanding during nil 
these courses of years hud been Hint when a contract expired It should remain 
and continue In force while negotiations were icciuling for a renewal of it. 

In lb 10, Instead of pursuing that course, the scale committee of the United 
Mine Workers met. and they met with us on March 8, 1010. I say, “with us"; 
met with the operators in the northern field on March 3. I have here a list of 
the members of the scale committee who were present id the meeting and also u 
list of the operators that were present nt that ni(>etiiiK on March 3, 1010. 
There were 13 or 15 members of the scale oommlllee representing the organiza¬ 
tion und about the same number of operators were present at tills Joint 
meeting March 3. At that time the scale committee presented to us a contract 
which they had prepared in llielr meeting and which embodied what they 
desired for the contract for the ensuing period In lieu of this contract thut 
expired on March 31. At the time of presenting this contract to us on March 3 
we were informed that Mr. Smith, the president of the organization here, and 
Mr. Lawson, a member of tile nathnml hoard, had I-een called to lridlannpoHs to 
attend a meeting of tile organization there, and they wanted us to give Iheni 
some answer In reference to tills proposition so that they would have It when 
they were to leave here on the 10th of March. We gave them a written answer 
on March 9, iiolnttng out why we could not make and enter Into the contract 
which had lieen handed to us by them. 

They stated that they would take Ibis contract with them to their interna¬ 
tional meeting and would advise ns of their conclusion, the conclusion being 
that we should adjourn our Joint convention until they returned and notified 
us what they desired, when the joint meeting should resume consideration of 
the proposed contract for the ensuing term. We waited to hear from them, 
and we did not hear anything until the 1st of April, us I recollect It, or alsint 
that date, when we were notified by phone message that Mr. Frank Smith, the 
president of the organization, would return that evening and requested a meet¬ 
ing the next day, and we met the next day, as we supposed, for the purpose of 
renewing our negotiations and making a contract. At this meeting on the next 
day Mr. Smith submitted a written proposition, a written demand upon us, and 
this was on Friday, April 1, and this Is what he submitted to us; 

“ Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I believe the first matter for 
us to decide this morning, leading up to the negotiating of our wage contract, 
will be the submitting of the final demands of the national organization, which, 
I presume, you have seen published In the newspapers, and which are to the 
effect that the inside day wage scale shall be advanced 5.55 per cent on the 
wage contract: that the price for mining coal on the run-of-mlne basis shall be 
an Increase of 3 cents per ton on machine mining and 4 cents per ton on pick 
mining; that all internal dlfferencea and Inner Inequalities, both as to prices and 
conditions, shall be adjusted by the various districts before a wage contract can 
be signed. In order for the miners to continue work, pending negotiations and 
final adjustment of inner Inequalities and internal differences, It will be neces- 
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scry for the operators to grant the increase asked for on the day wage scale 
and the tonnage rate; that all narrow work, dead work, room turning, and out¬ 
side day labor shall be paid a proportionate advance. The Internal differences 
and tuner inequalities are those that are existing In the various mines so far as 
the miners are concerned. The internal differences and Inner inequalities have 
been covered bv the miners in their general agreement intrcsluced some 80 days 
ago. The matter of adjusting will come up after the decision of the operators 
as to the day-wage Increase.” 

In this contract they submitted to us they put Louisville, Lafayette, and all 
the mines on the same basis, and it was a contract that no operator could oper¬ 
ate Ids mines under, under any consideration at all. He hud better close down 
bis property rather (ban attempt to operate it under such a proposition. This 
proposition which was handed ro us at that meeting was that we would grant 
these things and do it at once, and tie further stated that if we did not agree to 
these terms then and there lie would call all of Ills men out on a strike. We 
were given no opportunity P> deal with them—no opportunity .to make a con¬ 
tract with them. So far as I know, it is the lirst time in the history of the 
United Stine Workers that they violated their own contract, to the extent of 
refusing to carry on negotiations while a contract already in existence was in 
existence between tin- parties, and such tiling was never hcnril of before. Not 
only did he call mil his own men, hut, contrary to all precedent in the organiza¬ 
tion, so far as I know, he called out the engineers, the firemen, the pump men— 
those that were necessary In preserve the properly and cure for the property— 
not the miners producing coal, bill those whose duty it was to preserve and 
protect the properly and save II from being ruined—that lie threatened to do 
right off—liislanter. And after considerable talk on our part and ttie part of 
those conducting tills negolialioii—1 was not present at this meeting at that 
time, but 1 heard of It and look up the matter—afterwards lie did call out alt 
tile miners, lint lie pennilled tile pump men, the engineers, and the tlremen to 
stay and protect the properly until the following Monday, April 8; that is all. 
That was the only time lie gave as to secure engineers, pump mi'll, and tlremen 
to preserve and prelect all these properties here which were large producers of 
wilier and which were liable to lie ruined In a very few days if they did not 
have proper care and attention. 

They called ibis strike in this way; they called it contrary to all of their 
principles, to nil of their agreements; ami the men went out. The operators of 
the north were very busy people for A few days in getting engineers and pump 
men and firemen to operate I heir plant so as to preserve (heir property. We did 
succeed In the course of lime in gelling men to cure for the property. \\e did 
not attempt to operate them. We thought—at least 1 thought then—(lint our 
negotiations could be resumed; Unit we could make sonic sort of arrangement 
with them, but it soon developed tlmt we could not. Here were our properties 
out on the prairie without a fence around them—nothing—In the midst of vil¬ 
lages where they wore subject to all sorts of damage. It soon came to our 
attention, and threats were made to us, Unit If we did not grant these demands 
our properties, our plums, would he destroyed, our mines would be blown up. 
Threats of all kinds were made against us. 

Then, for (lie purpose of protecting our property—by this time It had got 
along to midsummer of 1010—we erected femes around the mines—that is, 
the plants. Sometimes they inclosed 40, 50, or (10 acres in the inclosure by the 
fence. And these fences wore wire fences. That is, we placed posts in the 
ground ami then put a wire like a chicken wire, but larger and heavier, up 
about 8 feet in height, and then rnn an arm out on that about 3 feet with barbed 
wire on tt, so no one could climb over and get to the properties, and so that 
nothing could la' done to injure the properties, by reason of these threats which 
had come to us. After we had the properties inclosed and protected, of course 
we had to have somebody there to guard the property and see that nobody did 
get into the fence; and so we had a day watchman and a night watchman. 
We had always at least one day watchman and one night watchman to take 
care of the plant to see that nothing was done. 

And when tt became hopeless, when we found that we could not make any 
contract with tills organization at all, we then built houses Inside of this fence 
Inclosure—by this time It was getting fall, and we wanted to operate onr 
property. So we built houses Inside of ttie Indosure. because the men could 
not be protected in the towns—a town owned by strikers. And In the comae 
of time, ufter we Imd built our houses and made things convenient for oar 
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employees, we undertook to send men tip there to work. We had our offices 
here in this city. Tills was our home office. 

The United Mine Workers laid Its office In this city; that Is, the office of 
their State organisation was here. We went to the employment agency anti 
elsewhere to get iiersons to employ miners to go to work. It was only a matter 
of 20 miles north of here, and a trolley ran from here, aud we would send a 
man or a couple of men or a few men from here—the employment agents would 
w*nd men up there. We shortly discovered that the men we were sending 
thut the United Aline Workers' organization here was watching us. They were 
aware of the fact that we were sending men up there—sending at least two or 
three or four or live men at a time—somebody that wannsl to work. A\ hen 
we would undertake to send them up, und they would get off the trolley train, 
they would 1st met by members of the organization, and they were ben!ell up; 
they were not threatened, hut they were beaten, and In some Instances were 
killed. There was no way we could get a man to the mine through the trolley, 
through the railroad, hut what lie would lie assaulted by the members of this 
organization. Then It was that we employed a sufficient number to rnako it 
curloud, and we had the car run right into our lnetosiirc, so that the men could 
not lie assaulted. In some instanees the miners look their wives with them. 
In many Instanees their families; and the women folks would undertake to 
leave the inclosure to go to the jsist office lor their mall, or to go to church, 
or the children would undertake to go soinew lieii— lo liool. They were nil as¬ 
saulted. They were called vile names. A slate of Insurrection existed there 
in (hut county. You could no more work the properties peaceably than—it 
was Impossible to do it. 

We went to the sheriff about It—of Unit county. We soon discovered the 
sheriff was a strike sympathizer, that every deputy that lie had at these various 
towns were either strikers or sympathizers. We complained to the governor 
about It. We could not get redress anywhere. We employed u sufficient num¬ 
ber of guards to protect us. That Is ail. 1 think at one time we had six at 
one mine—a day shift and a night shift, that is all—and our guards were Inside 
of our lnclosure. The school children—even when the lillle girls from our 
Inclosure would go to school, the school children of the strikers would cull 
them scabs ami pound them up and drive (hem home. The school officials had 
to send up there—the sui>erintendenl of schools had to scad there to stop It. 
Things were continuing in this condition, and absolutely a state of Insurrection 
was maintained by this organization, an organization which had gone beyond 
the law and outside of the law and was alaive the law aial knew nothing of the 
law and was a law unto Itself. Then it was that I brought suit here in this 
county, In this city, I think, It was In November, 1!)]<)—November 2D, as I 
recollect it 1 brought suit, the usual suit for an injunction, naming this labor 
organization and tdl of Its sp.vial organizers and all of Its members, thut I 
knew, and praying for an Injunction to protect as In the o|ieratlon of our prop¬ 
erty, and to protect our employees from these ussuults and the brutulity which 
they had suffered. 

We had a hearing In our court on November 20, as I recall It. We had all of 
these members that we knew of served. I knew many of them personally. 
They had been there for some time, some of them for years. I hud dealt with 
them for years. I knew them. We named them all individually, so far as we 
could. They were served and came Into court The court room was crowded. 
They came down with their attorneys, their friends, and their relatives nnd 
members of their organization until there was hardly standing room In the 
court room. And this trial up here wus had before the court, the usual trial In 
such cases. 

First, the attorneys for the organization interitosed all of the dilatory pleas, 
motions, and so forth, that lawyers are familiar with, motions for change of 
venue, motions to strike, demurrers, ami everything that you could think out 
that was dilatory In Its character. Those things were disposed of. 

The courts then entered upon the hearing of this application for an Injunc¬ 
tion. We were two days, I think, possibly three, In Introducing evidence show¬ 
ing the condition of affairs in Boulder County, showing the violence that had 
been committed, the things that had been done there to our mine and to our 
men and women down there—they had been beaten up and assaulted. 

At the conclusion of the hearing, possibly the second day or the third, It don’t 
moke any difference, I know wft were clays in doing It, hihI it was one succes¬ 
sion of one violence after another that we had witnesses testify to. At the con¬ 
clusion of the hearing, the United Mine Workers refused to put u witness on the 
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stand to deny any of the things our witnesses had testified to. Thereupon the 
court granted the Injunction. 

Then we caused the writ of Injunction to he served upon the organization, the 
officers, and ui>on the members. And In serving the members, because there 
were hundreds of them by nume in the suit, we had the writ printed. We 
sent officers up to the mines and the towns to serve them, so far as they could 
personally, and to mail or to post the writ of injunction on billboards and tele¬ 
graph poles and telephone poles and other public places so everybody would 
know about it. 

When the officers went there to serve the writs they were assaulted, were 
driven out in the town of Lafayette. The I'nited Mine headquarters there, the 
building in which they had headquarters at Louisville and Lufayette, the build¬ 
ing was an arsenal, the guns were exposed to view when the doors were open. 
They simply drove the officers away. 

I called the court'* attention to these violations of the Injunction. I did it re¬ 
peatedly. I would go to court, address the court when the court was in ses¬ 
sion, tell the court when I arose in my place at the bar where the lawyers are 
whut conditions were there, and how the injunction was being violated. 

The judge on numerous occasions admonished them that this writ must be 
obeyed; that lie would not have these things continue, and that he purposed to 
see that the laws of this State were enforced and the writ of injunction that 
was Issued by the court was obeyed. He said at this time that he was doing 
this for the purpose of educating the people up there, that some of them were 
foreigners and some of them did not understand our laws, and he wanted to 
impress upon them what a writ of injunction was. Ami he did it in this manner 
by refusing to issue warrants of contempt in a number of Instances: 

Finally the unit tor became so serious, where Mr. Cassady, who was the town 
marshal there, deputy sheriff, and ostensibly a peace officer, had himself com¬ 
mitted violence in assaulting some of our employees, somebody that had gone 
from the inclosure to the post office or to church, or something of that kind, 
and where Mr. Doyle, who was an officer up there of the organization, with 
others, had chased I wo of our employee's across the* fields there and finally 
overtaken them and beaten them. The thing became so serious that on my 
representations to the court and application, a warrant for contempt was issued 
for all of these people. 1 think that there were 10 that were brought In at one 
time. Cassady was brought In at another time. Cassndy was found guilty, but 
instead of the court punishing him, he delivered another lecture from the bench, 
the lectures all being published in the press. The court directed the court re¬ 
porter to take down what lie was saying, and see to It that it was published in 
the daily press, so that these people would understand what the court pro¬ 
mised to do in the premises. It was all done. I have the remarks of the court 
here In nil of these instances. 

And finally the 10 were brought In. The court room was again crowded. 
They aud their sympathizers and the members of their organization and their 
attorneys were all there, and a good many other people were there that I knew 
by sight—that had been here in the days of our LendvlUe riots and our Cripple 
Creek riots—that are known ns gunmen and thug men, were there in the court 
room for the pnriMise of Intimidating everybody; there is no question about it. 

This hearing was hud before the court. Another two or three days was con¬ 
sumed in the hearing, and I introduced the evidence of witness after witness to 
show the guilt of these people, show the things that they had committed, the 
wrongs they had done. When l was through with my evidence they went on and 
introduced evidence to combat it, and most of their evidence consisted of alibis. 

At the conclusion of their testimony I was so confident of the situation and 
the showing that they had made that I submitted the matter to the court with¬ 
out argument. The court found them all guilty and sentenced them to a year’s 
confinement in the county jail for violating the Injunction. 

In the meantime their attorneys had gone before the supreme court sitting In 
this building, at the other end of it, and had made an application for a writ of 
prohibition to prohibit the district court here In this city from taking jurisdic¬ 
tion aud acting in this matter. I had urgued that—all of it then before Chief 
Justice Campbell. Judge Campbell was chief justice at that time. The writ 
of prohibition was denied. 

After their conviction they went before the supreme court—first, they went 
before Judge Campbell and asked for a writ of supersedeas, superseding the 
judgment, so they would not be confined during the hearing. That was asked 
before Judge Campbell and he denied It. Then, they went before the supreme 
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court en banc, the entire seven jurists—made representations sufficient under 
our practice liere to (jet the entire bench to sit In the matter. We a retied that 
before the supreme court all of a day. The supreme court denied their applica¬ 
tion for writ of auiierscdeas. After that—I am (jetting ahead of my story lu 
that connection. 

In the meantime our legislature had met here. This denial of the application 
by the supreme court I think was— I will look and give you the date In a 
minute freferring to papers |. It was on February 18. The supreme court 
denied their application. In the meantime the legislature had met here. One 
of their attorneys, that Is, of the attorneys for Ids organisation, a man hy the 
name of Alexander M. Smith, caused to he Introduced In the house of repre¬ 
sentatives of the State articles of Impeachment against Judge Whttford for 
trying this case and finding these miners guilty. 

In the meantime, about this time, after tic laid found them guilty, this organi¬ 
zation and other labor organizations called n meeting to is' held here, a public 
meeting, In a remonstrance to the action of Judge Whttford In finding I hose men 
guilty. 

The papers said, I don't know how true It was. T did not count them. I did 
not see them, that there were 10,000 In the parade. That was the newspaper 
account. I don't suppose there were over half that number. They had a parade. 
They inarched around this building here. It was on a day when I was arguing 
Isifore the supreme court some of these matters. They held their meeting, and 
they passed denunciatory resolutions denouncing the Judge nnd the supremo 
court of this State anil demanding the release of these men who had been In 
prison for violating the law, and demanding the legislature to Impeach Judge 
Whltford. All of these things were done and done In the mime of organized 
labor—In the name of riot. I am nn organized-labor mail, hut they did tills In 
the prostituted name of organized labor, prostituted the name of organized labor 
to these things at that time. 

Well, after that they went on with the Impeachment proceedings against 
Judge Whltford here nnd Introduced the most scandalous testimony In the 
world. And the legislature defeated the resolution to linponeli him. That 
malter ended there. The resolution was never passed by the lower body, so far 
as that Is concerned. 

After the supreme court had denied llielr npplleallon for a supers*-lions, 
then Judge Whltford brought all of Ihe men before him whom he had Im¬ 
prisoned and delivered another lecture to them. I knew nothing about It 
until I was telephoned to at my office hy the bntlttT of Hie court, Hint Judge 
Whltford requested I attend court that morning. 1 went up. 

When I arrived there, I found that all of Hu*se (arsons who hail been con¬ 
victed of these contempt proceedings were In the court. Judge Whltford In¬ 
formed me—I do not know hut whnt It would he a gissl thing for you people 
that are Investigating this mutter, that the remarks at that time made hy the 
court may be rend with profit. I have them here ns reported In the paper, 
and he caused them to be accurately reported nnd to lie given to the presp ao 
that the people would understand his position. 

In the meantime, threats of nil kinds hud been made against Judge Whlt¬ 
ford. So-called Black-Hand letters lmd been sent to him, and on one occa¬ 
sion —this ts prior to this discharge—tills occurred In court on January 4. 
This was when Mr. Cnssad.v, who was the town marshal there, and a deputy 
sheriff, as I underatand It, had been found guilty of contempt of eonrt, and 
the court caused him to be brought before him, and this Is what the court 
said: 

“The CotJBT. You may step forward, Mr. Cassady. Mr. Wood, what Is the 
condition of affairs in Lafayette In rrapect to the Injunction of this court? 

“ Mr. Blood. Since the bearing hud before your honor and the conclusion of 
the contempt charges on the 22d of December, Inst, I am advised that the con¬ 
ditions have been greatly Improved there. 

“The Cotnrr. Do you mean since the sentencing of the men to Jail? 

“ Mr. Blood. Yes, sir; since then I am Informed that there have been no open 
violations of your honor’s Injunction, and there seems to be a disposition on 
the part of the defendants there to obey the Injunction; I hope that Is true, 
especially of Lafayette; I do not know that It Is true of lonlsvllle, but at 
Lafayette, I believe, as far as Mr. Oasady and the other defendents are con¬ 
cerned, they are now obeying yonr honor's Injunction, and all we desire to 
have done ta the premises is to have the writs of your honor obeyed, and I 
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think, if there is a disposition shown to obey them, that will satisfy your 
honor. 

"The Court. I hn<l lioiied. Mr. Cnssady, not to feel it iny duty to impose a 
severe penalty upon you; tliese are very grave matters. A complaint was 
lodged here charging a conspiracy among the striking miners, in which com¬ 
plaint they charged you us one, and also as being the town marshal of the 
town of Lafayette, and also the mayor, who Is also a member of the union, 
and also a striker, and a majority of the city council, and the police magistrate 
and Justice of the peace, as all being in sympathy and accord with that con¬ 
spiracy to injure the plaintiff's proiierty, and that was set down on notice. I 
do not remember whether jou were here all the time or not during that hear¬ 
ing. of course, you were a defendant named in the case and appeared by your 
nlloriip.vs. It was set down for hearing upon notice, and the court heard the 
testimony at considerable length, oral testimony, and the testimony disclosed 
thut there had been an effort made to roll kegs of dynamite down on the 
properly of these plaintiffs and where their men were tit work. That the em¬ 
ployees'of the plaintiff company were being threatened and intimidated and 
assaulted, ami they could not with safety to their persons go to and from 
their work, and that conditions of affairs had existed for so long, that the 
company was compelled, in the protection of its property and of its employees 
to Imlld fences and stockades about Its mines, and built houses inside the 
fences and stockades, ns homes for its employees, as security against that con¬ 
dition of affairs; and even with people transacting business with the mines, 
when they went to any of tliese towns where I heir proiierty was situated, 
they were surrounded with crowds of men and insults were heaped upon them, 
vulgar, allusive, and profane language hurled at them, and thut they were 
Intimidated. 

“This testimony, although you and the other defendants were itere and 
represented by their counsel, was not denied. Not it single witness was put 
upon the stand to deny it—any of tlds evidence; not a word of testimony in 
opposition was Introduced; and no self-respecting court could have done other¬ 
wise than issue an injunction, protecting the plaintiff's’ property and protecting 
American citizens in Ihcir riglir to go to and from their work ns they pleased 
without molestation or interference; and the court, under thut state of the 
plcndtfigs, granted llie Injunction. Counsel representing the defendant then 
went to the supreme court to get a writ of prohibition against tills court pro¬ 
ceeding further with the ease, upon the theory thut it should have been brought 
In the distriit court of Itouldcr Comity Instead of this county; that applica¬ 
tion was denied by the supreme court. While that was pending, and before its 
determination, counsel for the plaintiff presented to the court affidavits, and 
on another occasion brought in the witnesses, to detail what had occurred in 
Lafayette and elsewhere with respect to the court's Injunction; but the court 
refused to grant attachments for offenders as disclosed to the court, because 
the matter was pending in the supreme court, and because the court thought 
tha[ It might restore an orderly condition of affairs, the proper observance of 
the rights of property, and (lie rights of laborers to work when they pleased 
and to go to their work and from their work us they pleased without moles¬ 
tation. 

“The court laid counseled that we had better delay a little and let these 
miners understand what was meant by (lie court’s orders before any citations 
for contempt were made, and subsequent to the court's refusal the affidavit 
was tiled with respect to yourself. The court then issued the attachment for 
you, and you were brought in by Sheriff Cupp. Mr. Blood then made some 
verbal complaint to the court about Mr. Capp, and some conversation took 
place between Mr. Capp and the court.” 

Capp was the sheriff of Boulder County. I was complaining of his attitude 
The court endeavored to express itself to him as a peace officer, the attitude he 
ought to assume in that locality as an officer of the court, hoping that that 
might bring about a better condition of affairs. 

“ The court released you on bond, to return at a time for the hearing to take 
place. When that was called up in the morning the supreme court had not yet 
announced its decision on the application for a writ of prohibition of this court, 
and It went over. Your hearing came on, and the court heard the testimony 
with reepect to that, and commented at very great length on the condition of 
affairs; and the court, during these proceedings, assured the parties to the suit 
that the writ was to be obeyed; if there was any power—sufficient power—in the 
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court to enforce the observance of the writ of Injunction, It would be enforced. 
1 think there ought not to be any doubt anywhere us to what the court meant 
by the language It used. 

“ Your hearing came on, and the court expressed Its views very clearly and os 
fully as It was within Its power as to your attitude over the occurrence there 
in the street. When you went home that evening, as I assume you did, after tha 
court continued It from that day until today, without pronouncing sentence, a 
most Inhuman and brutal assault occurred upon three unoffending laborers at 
the mine on their way to make a deposit at the hunk on that Saturday evening." 

The bank kept ojten on Saturday evening, and they were In file Imblt of de¬ 
positing their wages. Three of them were lienten up, ns referred to here. 

“One of them was beaten Into Insensibility. Affidavits were (lied disclosing 
this condition of affairs to the court, anil the court Issued warrants for these 
men. 

" f had hoiied, when 1 had continued your case from the 17th of December to 
the 3d of this month, and from w hat 1 then said Hint the defendants and others 
would understand what the court Intended to do, with eertniny, and that was 
to have the writ of Injunction obeyed, in order [hut property ami life and per* 
Komil liberty should he secure and safe in Hint community. 

“The court said that It had nothing to do with the merits of the strike; it 
could not determine that controversy If It wantisl to; there is no power in tiia 
court to pass uimiu the merits of that; that was not ta*fore the court, and if it 
was, the court would lie powerless to pass Judgment upon It. What it was called 
upon to do was to protect the property of the plaintiffs, to protect them in their 
plain proiiert.v rights and the rights of these laborers to go to their work with¬ 
out molestation. When these men came In under Hie attachment and the court 
heard the evidence, It felt there was nothing to do but to punish them, and to 
punish them in such a way ns not only to coms-t them who had ample oppor¬ 
tunity-—all of them but three were defendants in the suit—hut to he corrective 
with respect to others; that the court's judgment In their ease would la* a 
warning to all others up there that an infraction of the Injunction of the court 
meant like visitation of penalty upon them; Hint persona) rights and personal 
liberty as the personal rights of Americans should not la* Interfered with, as the 
evidence disclosed In (Ills case. Healing men upon the street Into Insensibility 
and leaving them—and you, as marshal, so far as the evidence disdoipd; I do 
not say that It Is a fact—hat the evidence does not disclose Hint you made one 
iota of nil effort as marshal to apprehend a single offender, and yet it was In 
the public streets and in the early evening. 

" The police magistrate, so far as Hie evidence disclosed, and I doubt whether 
you or Mr. Mcflune, the police magistrate, could have done anything in that 
community, if you wanted to, with the state of affairs up there. With that 
condition of affairs, the court felt that It must impose a penalty Hint would 
smart—that judgment for a violation of Its Injunctive order Issued. What for? 
To protect property; to protect the liberty of American men, going to and 
from their work, when they pleased and where they pleased ui«m tile public 
highway. 

“I was pleased, Mr. Cassady, that after the hearing you went back to 
Lafayette and dismissed, or caused to he dismissed, the complaints against 
the prosecuting witnesses against you. That Indicated to me a disposition 
to carry out what the court had suggested. I am not going to sentence you 
to-day. I am going to continue this case again, and If order, (piiet, and peace 
are restored up there, the penalty i shall impose upon you will he very light. 
If such a thing comes about. Otherwise the court will not depart very much In 
the measure of Its punishment from that which it has lm|sise<l heretofore, 
and for all like offenders. When pence and quiet are restored up there, as 
they will be, because violators of the injunction will he punished, these other 
men mny he released; It Is within the power of the court; hut this Is a 
Republic of law; every citizen hus an equal right with every other citizen to 
work when he pleases and where he pleases and no man or set of men have 
a right to bent him up on the street or elsewhere or Intimidate him or 
threaten him or his family, and that ts the Injunction of the court, and the 
Injunction of the court Is that the employees of these mines shall not be 
Interfered with. 

“ I hope I may not have to sentence anybody else, but If the necessity arises 
there will be no departure from the course that the court has set In restoring 
order in that conununlty. Threats against the court will not deter it one lota. 
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Threats of Impeachment nnd threats of iiersonal violence and threat* to 
kidnap the court art' not going to Intimidate the court. 

“ I will read you one of a number of letters that I have received—anonymous 
letters. This I* dated the 27th of last month; ‘Greeley Whltford, you are 

certainly the most contemptible - that ever occupied the judicial bench 

of Colorado or any other State. You have Imprisoned 16 miners of family, 
whose only fuult Is that they belong to a union and have asked fair pay for a 
fair day's work, and In your blind enmity did not hear your Injunction that 
you hud no right to issue. I have been a resident of this city for many years 
nnd have watched your career, and when you could you always decided against 
the poor, as you did against the little girl on Larimer Street, who was jnjured 
by the tramway; hut your career will be finished some night when you least 
exjiect it. You may he met h.v a friend who will boat your contemptible 

fare to n jelly, and It will not ho a minor, either. You -, how would you 

like to be imprisoned for differing with the opinion of a -of a judge like 

yourself? 

“ 1 Yours, very truly, 

“ * Citizen.’ 

“ That Is one of a good many of similar kind. The writing of that letter Is 
a violation of law; it Is a violation for the purpose of making n coward of 
the court. The writer wanted to make the court run away from the per¬ 
formance of Its duty, just like some of these offenders in these mining towns 
sought to make the employees, from fear, run away from their duty. It is a 
course of Intimidation. It Is un-American; it It unlawful. 

“ I am going to continue your easo, Mr. Cussnd.v; 1 am going to continue It 
until the 30th day of January, unless you are sooner notified to come In, and 
If that notice Is given you it will he given you by the clerk, nnd you will 
obey tt. The bond that you are now under will be continued.” 

Mr. Bi.ood. Remarks like that were made by the court on a number of in¬ 
stances during all of these hearings. They had no effect; none whatever. 

Finally, afler these strikers who had been Imprisoned had exhausted every 
remedy In the supreme court nnd the supreme court had denied their applica¬ 
tion for n supersedeas, then Judge Whltford, ns I say, telephoned to me one 
morning—this was on February 21—and requested that I come to court. When 
t nrrlvAl there I found nil of these persons that had boon convicted there In 
the courtroom. And this took place; this is what the judge said at that time 
about these persons who were under sentence, as you wilt recall, for a year; 

“ It has tas'ii two months, gentlemen, to-day since l sentenced you to the 
county jail"-- 

(llmlrmnn Waijoi (Interrupting). Kxeuse me, but Is that a very long docu¬ 
ment? 

Mr. Bioon. No; tt Is about a newspaper column, that is all. 

Chairman Wai.kh. I do not llko- 

Mr, Busin. I will not read It if you do not mini mo to. 

Chairman Wai.kti. Jnst refer to it and hand It to the stenographer. 

(The document sulmilllcd Is as follows:) 

“It lias been two months, gentlemen, to-day since I sentenced you to the 
county jail. 

“Much has occurred since that time; your attorneys thought that the court 
had no Jurisdiction to try the ease when the preliminary Injunction was on 
before the court, and declined to put In any testimony about the condition of 
affairs up there; they seemed so sure that the court was without jurisdiction 
that they offered no evidence, and stated that they would offer none. That was 
carried to the supreme court on nn application for a writ of prohibition; that 
Is, a writ which goes to the jurisdiction of the court alone. On an application 
of that kind the Inquiry Is solely nnd alone as to the jurisdiction of the court 
to bear a case of that kind. 

“ The supreme court denied that application. Prior to that Mr. Cassady had 
been brought in, but the hearing was set after that date, and subsequently to 
that you, gentlemen, were brought In on the charge of violating the Injunction, 
and the question was again raised that the court had no Jurisdiction In the 
Injunction matter, therefore had no power to deal with your violation of the 
Injunction which your attorney said the court had no right to Issue. So that 
again, after the court had sentenced you to jail for a violation of the Injunc¬ 
tion, your attorney applied to the supreme court on a writ of error for a super¬ 
sedeas because of want of jurisdiction. On that, and the other grounds that the 
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court had no right to hear it without a Jury—that la. your contempt case—and 
because the court had no right to Imprison you at all for a violation, but must 
follow the statute and Impose n flue, the court ussuiued that t lie law was an 
Unconstitutional act and therefore Imposed the penalty that it did. 

“There were many criticisms heaped upon the court for Its action in that, 
matter. A demonstration by fi.OOO men took place In the street, who marched 
by the courthouse and cupltol. That was shameful and un-American und 
should never have been tolerated In this community. It was an attempt to 
Intimidate the court by fear from doing what it thought was right and just in 
this case, 

"Much criticism was made prior to that time und on that occasion and 
since that occasion upon the judgment of the court in sentencing you gentlemen 
to jail for a year, or until the further order of the court 
“ You gentlemen know, lietter than the court Is Informed, as to the condition 
of affairs In Lafayette prior to the time you were brought here. The evidence 
showed thnt the right of property of these plaintiffs In this suit was being 
violated; thnt their employees were lieing Intimidated and assaulted and mal¬ 
treated; that they had to build stockades around the mines to protect the men 
that were working for the company from assault. Humane ollirers had to 
attend and protect tile children, under the state of public finding In Lafayette, 
going to schisil to prevent them from being maltreated b.v the children who 
were in sympathy with your strike. Traveling salesmen were being Intimidated 
when going In there to sell supplies to the plaintiff company; railroad men 
and employees hauling coal out mined by these nonunion miners were Inter¬ 
fered with. 

"Tlie court made the order that these tilings should not be done; thnt you 
should not congregate ti|sm the streets or at the depots or Intimidate or molest 
or maltreat or threaten any of the employees of this company and thereby 
Interfere with them In carrying on their business. That order was made, anil 
It was made to lie enforced and to tie obeyed and observed; It was Idle to 
make It If if was not to hi* enforced. 

“The object of Imposing a penalty h.v the court Is to punish those who violate 
the order of the court, and to so imiioso the penalty that it. will command 
respect from everyone who may through passion or otherwise geek to inter¬ 
fere with that order or violate ttie law. it fs not alone JmjKislng [tenuities on 
those who violate It, but to command respect from everybody that it is to ho 
observed and enforced In that way; that they may know that that penalty 
Mill certainly lie visited upon them If they violate Hie injunction (inters of the 
court. So that the court had a twofold object In Imposing a iienalty, not only 
to punish you for violating the Injunction, but to warn others In Lafayette that 
If they did it that was the [icualty Hint would Ik* imposed U[K>n them. 

“Afterwards and before you went to Jail, and before the expiration of the 
term of court, I added onto It, so there would be no question of the court's 
right to do it, or until the further order of the court, with the view thnt. tr 
order was restored up there, you might he sooner released. If order was not 
restored, I Intended to Impose r like [tenuity upon others found guilty of vio¬ 
lating the injunction and to keep you In jail until Hie order expired or until 
order was restored. Thnt was my plniii duty. Order has been restored there. 
Whatever might have taken place, as I observe In the public prints, at Marshal! 
and Louisville, certainly there has been n change at Lafayette during the last 
00 days, and the court has not changed Its mind. I believed then that the 
Imposition of the penalty of one year upon you men for the violation of tills 
Injunction, as I found from the evidence you did violate It, was right. I believed 
then It was the right thing to do or I should not have Imposed It; I still believe 
It was a wise thing to have done, and If the same set of facts, the same circum¬ 
stances, were presented this morning, after all that has taken place, I should 
impose the same penalty over again. 

“Fourteen of you proved by your evidence, if It was credible evidence, that 
you were not there on this occasion; 14 alibis were established, aud It seemed 
to the coart that some lawyer had been fixing up some evidence In this case, 
and I did not believe that evidence; and I did believe the evidence that you 
gentlemen were Identified as having been there on that occasion and having 
participated In that affair; and I BtlU believe you gentlemen were all there 
except Mr. Stubbs and Mr. Hicks, who were tried on a different set of facts. 

“Now, gentlemen, I am going to discharge you this morning; I am going to let 
you go back; and I want you to observe and keep this Injunction. I want you 
to say to any others who are membera of your union that It Is tlielr duty to 
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obey this injunction of tlie court, and that 'be court .has not receded one Iota 
from the position It took two months ago on this matter. You gentlemen must 
understand that the Constitution and the laws and the court are supreme. 
Your union can not enact an order or make a rule that Is higher than the court; 
that Is higher than the law; that Is higher than the Constitution. Your rules are 
all subordinate to Judgments and decrees of the court, subordinate to the law, 
nnd subordinate to the Constitution; and whenever you or they attempt to raise 
your rules or by-laws of your association up above the laws and the courts and 
the Constitution, you will have public sentiment arrayed against you all the 
time, because that Is revolutionary and anarchistic, and any court that has any 
consclerme, any consideration for his oath, would do exactly as I have done In 
this case. The Constitution, the law, nnd our courts and republican Institu¬ 
tions are higher than all the rules and orders of these associations, and they 
can not he set up against our American Institutions. Keep within the law and 
the sympathy will be with you; violate the law and the sympathy generally 
will he against yon, because it Is un-American to violate the law and set your¬ 
selves up against’our republican and American institutions. 

"I want you nnd lliesc men to understand that distinction; you must keep 
within the law. If this court errs In these matters, the Supreme Court can sit 
In review and see whether or not the court has committed an error. You are 
discharged. 

“Mr. liioon. If your honor please, I would suggest that your honor repeut 
that Mils writ of Injunction Is still In full force and effect. 

“The Corner. I think they understand that the injunction is still in force and 
effect. 

“ Respondent Hicks. Yes, sir; we understand it.” 

Mr. Blood. Those remarks were made on February 2,1 in discharging tho 
10 men that he hud convicted of contempt, and the reason for doing it. In sub¬ 
stance it Is that he thought he had—that the punishment had been a sufficient 
lesson to all others, and the injunction would in the future be observed, and he 
did not want to punish them unnecessarily. 

After that things were fairly peaceable (here for some time, a few months, 
until along about midsummer, as I recall it, until along about In 1911, In the 
summer, when assaults again commenced. Then I instituted other proceed¬ 
ings and another- 

Chairman Walsh. One minute. Were the 10 all of the defendants that were 
convicted charged with contempt? 

Mr. lti.ooi>. In the first Instance, yes; 14 in one hatch and 2 in another. 

Thereafter, after he had discharged these, there were no more assaults for 
a few months. Then assaults commenced again. Then I instituted other pro¬ 
ceedings. Doyle was a defendant hi both proceedings. Crawford, who was the 
secretary of the State organization—of the district organization—was one of the 
defendants, nnd not only had the benefit of the counsel which the organization 
Imd, but he also had a brother who was an attorney who came here from 
Wyoming to defend him. 

Wo had protracted bearings before the court on that occasion. The court 
found them guilty nnd sentenced them to different periods of time, or different 
lines. I think there were 14 In this last batch that were convicted. And there¬ 
after application was made to Chief Justice Musser for the supersedeas for 
these men, and that was granted by Judge Musser, who was then the chief 
Justice. That terminated all contempt proceedings of that kind so far as I wag 
personally concerned. The Northern Coal & Coke Co., of which I was a direc¬ 
tor and officer, sold out our projairtles to another organization and ceased 
business on the 14tli of October, 1911. And that has been—I have not been an 
operator since that date, for which am truly thankful. 

There has never been a Mine during all of this time that these organizations 
started in In this high-handed manner that they have known any law or 
observed any law. They are a law unto themselves, and the laws of the State 
have no more influence with them than a fly. They are a lawless body, ab¬ 
solutely, and they have been since 1910 In all of their actions and dealings 
The strike that was brought In the south was practically the outcome of this 
strike In the north, and was the result of It; and this strike In the north, that 
was started In 1910, was the forerunner of everything that has taken place 
since then. 

Commissioner Ballabd. You spoke of 1910, during those negotiations. You 
used the wort! several times “he”—So-and-so. Whom did you meant 

Mr. Blood. I do not know. In what connection! 
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Commissioner Ballard. In 1010, you will recall, some of the union men went 
to Indianapolis and came back and then - 

Mr. Blood (Interrupting). Oh, Mr. Smith was the president of the loeaL 
He was the man that came to us and made this peremptory demand tqion us on 
the 81st day of March, or telegraphed that to his organization, and the request 
was made of us on the Slst of March, and he then came- 

Commissioner Bam ako. Mr. Smith? 

Mr. Blood. The pronoun refers to Smith—made this demand upon us. 

Commlsslolner Ballard. Well, you up to 11)10 then had a contract, and that 
contract went over to 1910? 

Mr. Blood. We made a contract—we started negotiations In March, 11)08, I 
think It was January, 1908, to make a new contract in place of the contract 
which terminated on .March SI. 

Commissioner Ballard. You said on July I t. 

Mr. lttnon. Anti Unit new contract—the men remained at work during all of 
the time of the negotiations. We were in negotiations fur live or six mouths, and 
the contract was not completed until July- 

Commissioner Ballard. Fourteenth? 

Mr. Bi-ood. July 14. 

Commissioner Ballard. That contract which existed all those years, to 1910, 
was that a similar contract to what Ihcy now present to tin 1 operators, or Is It 
a different kind of a coni rad? 

Mr. Blood. Different kind of a min met. We hate changed the contract 
which we enorted Into on July-- 

Commissioner Ballard. Fourteenth? 

Mr. Blood. 1908, which, hy Its terms, was to otrplro on March 31, 1910. 
Here Is a copy of I he contract, If you desire it, Ii Is a conit act for each mine. 

Commissioner Ballard. Please offer It In evidence. 

Mr. Blood. Yes; you can have If. It is a contract for each mine. 

(The witness submitted, In printed form, a pamphlet entitled "Articles of 
Agreement and Scale of Wages between the Coal Operators In the Northern 
Colorado Fields and District -No. 13, l'. M. W. of A.,” dated July 14, 11M)S; ex¬ 
pires March 81, 1910.) 

Commissioner Ballard. Hoes that contract require the check-off system. 

Mr. Bum>il Yes, sir; it does. 1 think we had the check-off ever since 118)0, 
the time we made our first contract. 

Commissioner Ballard. Did you object to that clause, that check-off, a( the 
time? 

Mr. BxaM)D. Well, personally, T think I did. I submitted to It, submitted 
to It under protest. I think it Is u very objectionable feature. I don't think 
organized labor ought to assume thar attitude. It Is un-Amcrican. It Is unfair, 
and It shows a want of honesty toward their own members, to require their 
employees to check off from their salary the amounts (hat are due for Inltlutlnn 
or fines which the organization nitty assists against them. I do not think It Is 
right In principle. They Insisted upon II, though, mid under protest we con¬ 
ceded it. It is wrong, 1 am satisfied. I do not think organized labor In any 
other industry demands It in this manner. 

Commissioner Ballard. You say the employers, the operators, object to Unit 
check off, or the workmen themselves object to It? 

Mr. Blood. A great many of them have complained of it to the leaders. The 
leaders were the ones that wanted It because they wanted the funds. I have 
a great many, had a great, many, friends among the workmen, and they were 
nil opposed to It. But they were led by their leaders, you might say, or tbelr 
agitators. 

Commissioner Ballard. In this United Mine Workers’ organization, as I 
understand It, everybody that works In and around the mine, connected with 
the mine, belongs to the order, even the engineers, firemen, and pumpmen? 

Mr. Blood. They are all members, everybody hut the pit boss and officers— 
you might say all employees. The pit boss, while nn employee, was In the 
nature of a superintendent. That Is, he had charge of working and lie could 
not be a member. 

Commissioner Ballard. On a strike, the men almost entirely and absolutely 

toft the mine? 

Mr. Blood. Absolutely, excepting that In every other strike that I have 
ever heard of In the United Mine Workers they never called out anybody 

SSSlfl"—S. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 8-18 
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except the miner*, those that were producing the coal for the market. This 
Is the first Instance I ever heard of where they ever called out the pumpmen, 
firemen, and engineers. 

Commissioner Ballard. Were there very many foreigners working for your 
company between 1906 and 1910? 

Mr. Blood. A very small percentage of them. Of course, In all the mines 
we huve a coming and going traveling population. The miners are peculiar. 
They nrc a migratory set of people; they come and stay a few months and 
then leave—a great many do, es|>ecially the single man. We had that class 
that would come and stay and go. But a majority of onr miners were old- 
timers, were Americans and Ooruishmen, men of that type that hail worked 
with us for a great many years. 

Commissioner Ballard. Well, you say the town had been built around your 
mine? Did you have the dollar a month for the medical attendance there? 

Mr. Blood. No; we never had anything like that 

Commissioner Ballard. You did not require it? 

Mr. Blood. Never anything of that kind. If they wanted it we did what¬ 
ever lla* men wanted. We put In the eight-hour day before the law passed. 
We gave our men whatever they wanted. We never had any differences with 
them in anything of the kind. 

Commissioner Ballard. Did you have a company store? 

Mr. Blood. No; not In this. We had a store, hut it was not owned by tho 
company. We Imd a store for our own convenience. We never had scrip or 
anything of that kind. They could buy whatever they wanted to. They could 
charge their account against their vvugejlif they desired It. 

Commissioner Ballahd. Were there other stores there? 

Mr. Humid. Plenty of other stores. We had our store more for our own 
convenience, for our own supplies, you might say. 

Commissioner Ballahd. Did the miners in these negotiations ever bring up 
the question that the price in an 8-foot vein should he different than the price 
in a -foot vela? That the men could make more money, dig more cold. In 
the S- foot vein than In the 4-foot vein, and therefore there should be a 
difference? 

Mr, Busin. We could not do it. We tried to gor them to see that, lint they 
never would. 

Commissioner Ballahd. Did the officers ever take that matter up? 

Sir. Blood. Yea. We brought It to their attention, and 1 have talked lo them 
by tlie hour, hut they simply insisted on the tint rate. They were simply In 
the attitude of demanding things that were Impossible to comply with. They 
took the position that they wimp'd to strike, any they did strike. 

Commissioner Bvi.lvud. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. Thank you. 

Mr. Brake. 

TESTIMONY OF MB. EDWIN V. BRAKE. 

Chairman Walsh. Your name is Edwin Brake? 

Mr. Brake. Edwin V. Brake. 

Chairman Walsh. You are deputy labor commissioner of the Slate? 

Mr. Brake. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you held your present position? 

Mr. Brake. I have held it since—over eight years. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Wluit are jour duties? 

Mr. Brake. Well, there are five separate and distinct departments in the 
labor bureau in this State. 

Chairman Walsh. I am going to ask you to run through with tills and make 
it as brief and concise as possible. 

Wluit are your duties? 

Mr. Braid. My duties are: I am chief factory Inspector, I am deputy labor 
commissioner, chief of the statistical department, ut the head of the bureau of 
free employment, also have charge of the licensing and regulating of the pri¬ 
vate employment agencies. 

Chairman Walsh. Does that include the inspection of mines? 

Mr. Brake, No; we do not Inspect mines. 

Chairman Walsii. Do you have any duty with respect to enforcing the mine 
laws, or did you during the past years? 

Mr. Brake. Yes. The statute in this State provides that the deputy labor 
commissioner shall enforce all laws for the protection of wage earners of every 
kind and character. 
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Chairman Walsh. What jwrt did you take in drafting legislation covering 
conditions at ini ikes V 

Mr. Brake. Well, lu the last 20 years I have been more or less interested In 
securing the passage of the eight-hour law for miners, women and children 
labor laws, factory-inspection luws, free-employment laws, creating free employ¬ 
ment offices, controlling private employment agencies, and various other laws. 

Chairman Walsh. Of what did your activities consist? Did you draft laws 
yourself or did you up|>eor before members of the legislature, or what? 

Mr. Brake. Well, i drafted the factory■-lnsp»vtion law—to go back n little 
further. In 1909 just previous to the meeting of the legislature, we, in conjunc¬ 
tion with the legislative committee of the State federation of labor, met and 
had several sessions drafting various laws to l>e presented to the legislature, 
and I took quite an active part In the legislature, in both houses, iu securing 
the passage of tlmse acts. 

Chairman Walsh. Briefly, what were they? 

Mr. Brake. Well, there was a miners’ eight-hour law, factory-inspection not, 
employers’ liability act, a law controlling private employment agencies, an 
amendment to the old law creating the bureau of labor statistics; and we also 
had In there another law, or rather another bill, doing away with the old 
common-law defense of contributory negligence and assumption of risk. At 
that time there were bills introduced for an 8-hour law for women and minors, 
a 10-hour law for street railway men—I remember some 12 or 14 bills. 

Chairman Wvt.sii. What was the attitude of the mining companies to the 
passage of the 8-hour law, the semimonthly payment, the 10-hour bill, and 
similar measures? 

Mr. Brake. At this time there was a law on the statute books prohibiting the 
payment of wages in scrip, and had been for quite a number of years. Their 
attitude—what we consider the men that look out particularly for the interest a 
of the coal companies—they were opimsod to the enactment of an eight-hour 
law for miners. We had one on the statute Iwioks that was not satisfactory, and 
we wanted to gel one that was, and their attitude was generally antagonistic, 
and they were opposed of course to the abrogation of the old common-law 
doctrine of the assumption of risk and contributory negligence. Some of the 
representation supports! our factory act. That was quite sweeping, and I ap- 
t>enred Indore the judiciary committee of the senate, and explained these bills 
at various times, the objects and purposes of them. We used to hold extended 
sessions; but at the session of the seventeenth general assembly, that was the 
one of 1909, there was a bill introduced by Mr. Hurd, a short bill that lmd for 
Its purpose the distribution and increasing of air in the mines. That bill was 
antagonized very strongly by the real companies and defeated. 

Chairman Walsh. IMd the coni companies usually maintain what might be 
termed a recognized lobby at the statebouse consisting of attorneys and officers? 

Mr. Brake. Well I don’t know' that they have anv particular agent—they are 
n good deal like the rest of the people. Tf a bill comes up at ail open session of 
the committee of course they have their representatives there and the other 
people have theirs. 

Chairman Walsh. What attitude did the three large coal companies take ns 
to obeying these laws—the mining laws? 

Mr. Brake. Well, the eight-hour law that was passed in 190-1, tike result of 
probably 15 or 20 years’ agitation, there never was any attention paid to It 
outside of what we called the organized camps, where they made contracts with 
the union. 

Chairman Walsh. What attitude did the smaller companies take toward 
those laws? 

Mr. Brake, Well, I think In the unorganized mines they paid no attention to It. 

Chairman Walsh. And in the organized mine? 

Mr. Brake. In the organized mines of course the miners would have that in 
their contract. 

Chairman Walsh. What attitude did the local authorities in Las Animas and 
Huerfano Counties take toward the enforcement of the mining laws and safety 
regulations for miners. 

Mr. Brake. Well, my experience with the local officers down there has been 
almost entirely through deputies, and as I have reports from the deputies as 
to the manner in which they enforced the laws, we never could get an absolute 
enforcement or partial enforcement of any of those laws. 

Chairman Walsh, Did the authorities there cooperate with your department 
to enforce the laws? 

Mr. Brake. No, sir. 
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Chairman Walsh. You say they did not do that? 

Mr. Brake, No, sir. 

Chairman Wai.hu. What was their attitude with reference, for Instance, to 
checkwelghmen ? 

Mr. Brake. In my recollection checkwelghmen have been used on one mine, 
that is, the Sopris mine, and have been for a good many years. 

Chairman Walsh. Do tin* miners ever petition you for checkwelghmen? 

Mr. Brake. On several occasions I was petitioned for checkwelghmen and 
sent representatives down. I still remember one Instance ut Aguilar, and when 
we got down there, there was a committee appointed to act with my deputy to 
see the superintendent of the mine, and he discharged the committee and alleged 
that the reason that he did It was that they were agitators. I think that was 
ut the Southwestern mine. 

Chairman Wai.sh. What company was that? 

Mr. Brake. I think at the Southwestern mine, I think what we call an 
independent company. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know of any other instance of that kind? 

Mr. Brake. Well, I only hear of them. I might call your attention—how¬ 
ever, I will be just as brief as I can, and I will show you something here- 

Commissioner Wai.sh. Could you give us the reference? Just give us the 
reference to that page. It apparently Is a report. 

Mr. Brake. Yes. It embraces four pages. The substance was—the miners— 
1 will just read from it and you will get the idea freudlngj: 

“Many reports were rm*ived by the department, of scales at coal-mine tip¬ 
ples being defective, and numerous miners claimed that they were being de¬ 
frauded by getting short-weighted on their coal mined. It should be under¬ 
stood that coal miners are paid on the tonnage basis—so much per ton of coal 
mim'd. Deputy factory Inspectors were Instructed to examine into those com¬ 
plaints when Inspecting surface workings around coal mines. The department 
has no jurisdiction underground; that belonging properly to the duties of the 
mine Inspectors, coal and metal. Deputy Factory Inspector Leroy Monlcal, 
who was assigned the southern Held, reports as follows.” 

Then he gives in the report here a detail of each mine and lhe condition he 
found the scales In. 

Chairman Walsh. How many did he, approximately and roughly, find to be 
defective? 

Mr. Brvke. Well. I could not tell. I suppose that--—well, here is a—I will just 
read you one, arid that will give you an idea. 

Chairman Wiwii (interrupting). First, I would like to ask—that includes 
the scales of what companies? 

Mr. Brvke. Well, it includes the scales of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., the 
Wooten Lam! & Fuel Co.- 

Chairman Wvlhh (interrupting). Does that Include the Kooky Mountain 
ami the Victor-American? 

Mr. Br\ke. Yes; the Rocky Mountain ami the Victor-Amerlcan. 

Chairman Ww.sn. All right; go ahead, now. What wen* you going to say? 

Mr. Brvke. Now. this is an illustration of the rcfiort that he made, about 
four pages, so you won’t want to hear all of it f reading): 

“March 21, 1012. Wooten Land & Fuel Co., two mines situated close to 
New Mexico line on the Santa Fe Railroad; I find the scabs at the Wooten 
mine unbalanced, and scales at the Turner mine very unfair to the miners. 
Thev could not la* balanced, and, on weighing a car of coal, the weight of three 
men weighing 450 pounds only increased the weight of the ear 50 pounds. 
Scales seemed to be binding. They were Inspected by the county inspector.” 

Chairman Wvt.sh. What county was that? 

Mr. Brake. Las Animas. , . 

Chairman W.visit. IIow are the county Inspectors of scales appointed? 

Mr. Brvke. Bv the county commissioners. But this is the only reference I 
have ever heard of in any reports by any of my deputies to an inspector 
at any place in the State of Colorado. 

Chairman Walsh. What you know of the condition as to compelling men 
to trade at the company stores, and as to this scrip, if any such customs-dill 

exist? ...... ' ‘ 

Mr. Brake. Well, the custom of using scrip was very prevalent by the Colo¬ 
rado Fuel & Iron Co. for many, many years. As to whether they were compelled 
to trade at the company stores, I only know from what the men tell me them¬ 
selves. They claim that they were compelled to trade there. 
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Chairman Walsh. What do you know ns to whether or not individual miner* 
could present grievances to these companies in which the organization did 
not exist—the miners' union? 

Mr. Brake. Well, I have had the officers of the company tell me that they 
were always ready and willing to listen to complaints. On the contrary. I have 
had numerous men make complaints to me that they could not get any adjust¬ 
ment of any differences. 

Chairman Walsh. In your opinion ns an official, was then* sufficient of (hat 
to cause unrest among the men? 

Mr. Brake. Well, that might have contribute! to the unrest. 

Chairman Walsh. What do you know of the methods of the militia during 
their occupation of the strike zone? 

Mr. Brake. Well, if you will give me a few minutes I might start In and tell 
you what I know about the conditions or the situation in southern Colorado; 
and I will talk just as fast as I can. 

Chairman W\lsit. Very good. We have only about 10 minutes more. 

Mr. Brake. On the 15th day of August. 1013 - 

Chairman W\lsh (interrupting). Were you down there? 

Mr. Br\kk. Yes. Secretary Fairchild, s«*cretnry to (low Ammons, came to 
iny office, and I was absent, and lie left word tlmt the governor wanted me to 
go to Las Animas and Huerfano Counties and make an investigation and report, 
as his representative, as to the conditions am! the likelihood of stopping the 
strike. I did not want to go without seeing tin* governor, and I found he had 
gone to his ranch up in Grand County, and I called him up on the telephono 
at 9 o’clock at night of the 15th. I got him over the phone, and he verified 
the statement made by his secretary, ami he said: "I want you to make a 
thorough investigation as to the probabilities of doing something to stop the 
strike.” 1 left the next day at 12.15—that was the 10th—and I arrived in Trini¬ 
dad at 7.45. That evening—well, I walked up from the depot to the Toltee Hotel 
and had registeml, and there was a shooting started on the streets just outside 
of the hotel, probably within a hundred feet, where a couple of deputy sheriffs 
killed a miner on the streets there. It was Saturday evening. The streets 
were full of people, and it created quite a furor. The State federation began 
Its session then on the Monday following. <m the Sunday between this killing 
and the meeting of the State federation the officers of the chamber of commerce 
sent their secretary, Mr. Fryer, to know if I would meet them at a special,^ 
meeting Sunday at 10 o'clock, and I did, and met the directors and the officers 
of the chamber of commerce. They then Informed me of the terrible unrest 
that existed in the county, stating that they were very much dissatisfied them¬ 
selves with the industrial condition ; that they did not entirely blame the miners, 
hut that they wanted to avoid a strike if it wore possible, and urged me to use 
my influence with the delegates to tin* Slate federation to avoid taking any 
drastic action. I made quite an investigation of the conditions by talking with 
business men and with the miners. 

There were quite a number of them in town, delegates from the different 
camps to the State federation, and I stayed there probably a week. I came back 
and reported to Gov. Ammons, and I made my rei>ort verbally In the presence 
of Secretary of State Pearce, who Is the commissioner ex officio, and I told him 
that the feeling was very Intense; that the town of Trinidad was filled full of 
armed men, guards, and deteethes; that the killing of Lippiatl had created on 
intense feeding aiming the miners; and that I apprehended if something was not 
done and done quickly that there would lie an outbreak there tlmt would be 
disastrous. I recommended that he send for the sheriffs of the two counties 
and have them come to Denver and jieremptoril.v demand of them that they 
disarm every guard, every man, woman, and child in the two counties, and if 
he needed any deputy sheriffs to discharge some he had and put in reputable 
citizens recommended by the chamber of commerce; that if they would not agree 
to this plan for him to remove the sheriffs and declare martial law at that time 
and stop the conditions from getting any worse. 

Chairman Walsh. What date was that? 

Mr. Brake. I should Just this was about—let’s see—tills would he about the 
fiRd or 23<1 of August. 

Chairman Walsh. 3913? 

Mr. Brake. 1913. 

Chairman Walsh. Just a month l*efore the strike? 

Mr. Brake. Jusf a month before the strike. 
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There wee a great many negotiations held. I addressed communications to 
the officers of the uidou uml to the officers of the coal companies—especially the 
three large companies—offering arbitration under the statute, which both sides 
declined. Then on the 22d of September, the strike haring been called on the 
23d, I went to Trinidad, and was followed 111 two or three days by Mr. Pearce, 
and Ethelbert Stewart, who was an employee and statistician from, I think, the 
United States Labor Department, also accompanied Mr. Pearce. We took an 
automobile und made a trip to Sopris, Seguudo, Prlmero, Ludlow'—they were 
Just establishing then the tent colony. People were just coming out of the 
canyons—Hastings and 1 Magna. 

Chairman Walsh. What was this date? 

Mr. Brake. This, I should Judge, was about the 2otli of September, or 26th. 

Chulnuan Walsh. After the strike was called? 

Mr, Brake. The strike was culled on the 23d. and the feeling then was very 
intense. They had closed up the road into Camp I’rlmero. 

Chairman Walsii. And you say the feeling was Intense. You may proceed. 

Mr. Brake. And we had quite a difficulty getting In there. Complaints had 
been made that they were detaining people at Prlmero—would uot permit them 
to move their baggage and household goods out of the camp. So after parleying 
quite a while at the gate across the road—wo were held up there by a guard 
with a gun—hut after parleying, why, he |*>nnlttcd us to go through, with the 
captain of the guard on the inside. We found that these peiqde wanted to leave. 
They lived In house No. 120 at Prlmero; and we finally got an order from the 
slier I IT to the superintendent of the mine permitting these people to get out. I 
left, and I don't know—I didn't get the order until after we got buck to town. 
Hut the conditions were very Intense—Ibe feeling. 

Chairman Walsh. Wlmt evidence was there that these people were being 
detained? 

Mr. llRAur,. The superintendent of the mine fold me that these people did not 
want to leave; hut when 1 left the camp 1 found a man down nl Old Seguudo who 
llvisl in this house. No. 1211. and he (old me that he did want to leave; and that 
Is the reason that I got the order from the sheriff. I found—the next day we 
took the trip up through the Ludlow colony up to Hastings and up to Delagua, 
and we met the suiierintendcnt of the mine there. r fhe mine was not working 
at that time. There was a few men (here, hut Mr. Snodgrass said they were not 
doing anything to speak of. nail we talked with him about (he conditions and 
' the liketliioiMt of anyone lea\ lug -he didn't tldnk there was going to he any leave. 
He said lie knew all the men. They were all friends of his. He had been some¬ 
what surprised 111 the number that had left, and he ultrllmted it to one shift 
boss that he thought would stay w itli the company, hut he was u member of the 
union mul took them all away. 

1 then came back to Denver—I went to Wulsenburs also first and found 
practically the same conditions, and then came hack to Denver—and then In 
January I went hack again, and then the militia was In the field. There isn’t 
»ny question in my uiiud from the information that 1 have and Ihe experiences 
some of my depulies had that the militia fell that It was Incumbent oil them to 
break the strike. A great many complaints had been coming to the office thut 
men were being detained In the different camps who wanted to leave; that they 
had 1**011 shipped in, ns they claimed, under false pretenses or representations, 
and they wanted to get out. So I suit a couple of my deputies with an inter¬ 
preter down there to make these Investigations, and this is a matter that I pre¬ 
pared for the newspapers after they lmd thrown, or ordered, the deputies out of 
the cuuqi—the militia had. In a report by (lea. Chase to the governor of this 
State on the military occuimtion of the coal-strike zone In Colorado there appears 
on page 51, under the title of “ Labor commissioners,” that which, In justice to 
this department, requires u clear statement of the facts. 

Thse men were sent out to uuikeu an investigation ns to whether anybody 
was being detained or penned. Under the statutes It Is made the duty of the 
deputy labor commissioner to cause to Is* enforced all the laws that have been 
passed for the protection of laboring people. Numerous complaints have been 
filed In tills office that men were being held against their will in the mining 
camps of Delagtin, Hastings, Berwlnd, Tabasco, Forbes, and Gray Creek. It 
was stated that the men had been shipped Into Colorado and conditions mis¬ 
represented and that they were being held by force of arms—mine guards and 
State militia. I sent Mr. Gross, Mr. Howe, und Mr. Frank Mandat, all em¬ 
ployees In the office—regular employees of this department—to make ao Investi¬ 
gation as to the truthfuluess of the reports; and my Instructions were that they 
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should assemble Hie men of ench mine and make a statement to them to the 
effect that If they were satisfied with their conditions and that if no misrepre¬ 
sentations had been made to them, they were at perfect liberty to work; but if 
they wanted to leave the mining camp for reasons of the treatment they were 
receiving or because of conditions that were misrepresented, my orders were 
to take them out of the camps. Mr, Gross was placed In charge and visited 
Delagua, Hastings, Berwind, and Tabasco, and was denied the right or privilege 
of interviewing the men at all. 

At Forbes, the superintendent of the mine, Mr. Nichols, granted permission to 
Interview the men to ascertain whether or net they were being held against 
their will; but before Mr. Gross or Mr. Howe had opportunity to meet the men, 
they were arrested on the orders of Lieut, (dinger, and ordered to report at 
headquarters, where they were informed that they would have to leave the 
camp and were denied the privilege of interviewing those men as to whether 
they were being held against their will. Lieut, (dinger told Mr. Gross that 
no man could leave the Forbes camp without a military permit, and he could 
not get a military permit unless he hail an O. K. from the superintendent of 
the mine; that they would not allow any man to leave the camp who was in¬ 
debted to the coal company—thus simply admitting a system of peonage that 
we were trying to Investigate, and denied that privilege by the militia of tho 
State. 

Gen. Chase, in his explanation of the reasons (lint all deputies of this depart¬ 
ment wore not permitted to interview those men, stated that MnJ. Hunirnek had 
told him that Frank Maneini, an employee of this department, hud said that 
his instructions were to take jasiple out of the mines either by argument, ca¬ 
jolery, or intimidnttion; this statement of MnJ. Hninrook’s Is absolutely false. 
Maneini never received any instructions from me of any nature whatsoever, 
neither did he loll MaJ. llmnrock anything of the kind as stated above. 

This department 1ms knowledge that, in place of using the military forces of 
the State to protect lives and properly, Chn-e used the troops for the purpose 
of breaking the strike; that he |s*rsonall,v iimsI Ids soldiers and ids Inllneliro ill 
placing strike breakers in the various mines; that pronilscmis arrests of miners 
and Incarceration in the county jails Incommunicado were done for the Hole 
purixise of Intimidating the strikers. Of all the arrests that lie made and all 
the men who were jailed, there were no reports of uny gun guards or murders 
by imported gun lighters of the different detective agencies. His attempt at 
vindicating hts force by going through the State making siieeches at tile State's 
expense lias no precedent, und is only done for the purjMiKe of misleading the 
general public as to his true actions during the period he was la the field. 

My Information regarding these people being held, came in the form of 
affidavits, so that It was my duly to make the investigations, which 1 hud done 
In northern Colorado, and submit It In our reisirt—our findings in liKKI mid 1910. 
We found that the same conditions of holding men in these barbed-wire In¬ 
closures prevailed; and when Mr. Gross went to some of those mines he took 
out quite a number of men that went with him when they found they had some 
protection- 

Chairman Walsh. About how many went out? 

Mr. Bbake. My recollection Is tliut about 71 were taken out in northern Colo¬ 
rado on that trip that he made. I have his reports here- 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Will yon kindly submit (hem, or make such 
notation that we cun get them into Hie record? Oh, Is it in Hint hook you have'/ 

Mr. Bbake. I have it In both books. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you describe those reports, so that If we haven't them 
in the record already we can get them? 

Mr. Bbake. I have them all marked here, and I can describe them [reading]; 

“ Biennial Report, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Colorado, 1909-1910." 

Chairman Walsh. Can you give ns those marked copies? 

Mr. Bbake. I can give you these copies I have now. 

Chairman Walsh. All right, Just put those In the record. 

(The witness submitted, in printed form, books entitled “ Twelfth Biennial 
Report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the State of Colorado, 1909-1910,” 
and 9 Thirteenth Biennial lleport of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the State 
of Colorado, 1911-1912,” both books bearing the imprint “ Denver, Colorado. 
The Smith-Brooks Printing Co., State Printers.") 

What have you personally done while occupying the position of labor commis¬ 
sioner to bring violations of the law to the attention of the district attorney and 
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to demand compliance with the law? That is, confine that, of course, to the 
laws affecting the mining industry alone. 

Mr. Brake. Well, we have made a great many efforts to have people prose¬ 
cuted for violations of the various laws, but with no apparent success. I sent 
Mr. Gross at one time down in the coal camps—I think it was in 1910—they 
are shown in the report there, his report of the trip, which probably would be 
better than what I would say. 

Chairman Wai.su. It is In there, is It? 

Mr. Bbake. It is In that report, and the place is marked. 

(The witness referred to page 206 of the Twelfth Biennial Report, above 
mentioned.) 

Chairman WAi.sit. Now, if there Is any matter of significance thnt can not be 
found In thnt report that you would like to state now, you can do it. I know 
ttie subject Is so broad, and you have such a deep knowledge of it, that you could 
testify here for some time. 

Mr. Bbake. Well, you know my testifying here Is a good deal like putting a 
man up on Hie platform to prepare a two-hour speech and cut him off with 15 
minutes. He hardly knows where to start and where to quit. 

Chairman Wai.su. I understand; but we are limited as to our time. 

Mr. Bbake. As I understand It, one of the purposes of this commission is to 
find out what are the causes of these Industrial disturbances? 

Chairman Wai.sk. Yes. 

Mr. Bbake. I want to say that, In my judgment, the primary cause In Colo¬ 
rado was the desire on the part of the miners to get eight hours a day, with 
the desire to unionize their camps; that is. both metalliferous ami coal; and 
Hint for approximately 20 years the struggle hud gone on for an eight-hour law, 
and we never succeeded In getting one until the session of the legislature—the 
last one—In 1913 that was of any force at all. l.'p to that time no attention 
had been paid to the law except, as I stated In the beginning, in the unionized 
camps. 

Another thing Mint caused a great deal of dissatisfaction here was the fact 
tlmt if II man was killed or injured In the mines, or In any of the industries of 
tile State, H was absolutely impossible for bun to get any relief, or Ids heirs. 
The old common-law doctrine of assumption of risk and contributory negligence 
was a barrier, under our employers' liability laws, to their getting any relief, 
so that the only time they could get anything would tie on a compromise. In 
a few Instances, though, alter a large mine disaster, they would go and settle 
with the heirs; but to go into court to get any redress, it'was absolutely Impos¬ 
sible. So Unit for years, in place of trying to get employers' liability laws, we 
have been trying to get away from the old common-law practice, and we have 
only succeeded III abrogating the eniimion law on assumption of risk. 

A law was passed in 1913 abolishing the doctrine of assumption of risks, but 
through some influence, presumably these corporations, tile law was referred 
siilliclent signatures being obtained to a petition for this purpose; but the people 
ndnptts! It at the recent State election. 

Another tiling that Inis caused a good deal of dissatisfaction in the State Is 
thnt tile laws are not enforced. T am reminded of and will give you a citation. 

Ill the eleventh general assembly—that was in 1S97—the legislature passed 
wliat was known as the "switch-blocking net,” which required the use of a 
v-slmped piece of wtaal to keep men from getting caught in the frogs. That law 
stated that it would he primii facie evidence oil tile part of the railroad company 
In case of a failure to properly block the switch. A hoy was caught In an un¬ 
blocked frog at Lawrence and lost ids leg. His mother," a widow, brought suit, 
and It was tried ill the court of Canon City, and Judge Bailey was tile trial 
Judge, and he gave instructions 8 and I), tlmt were in substance to the effect 
thnt If the jury found from the evidence flint the switch was not blocked, then 
they must find for the plaintiff. Consequently a verdict was rendered against 
the defendant, the Denver & ltlo Grande Railroad Co,, and an appeal was taken 
to the supreme court, and Judge Goddard wrote the opinion stating that while It 
was true tlmt the company had not properly blocked the switch in accordance 
with the statutes of 1897, yet thnt hoy had assumed the risk. 

We find continual cases of laws being declared unconstitutional, whether it 
be mining laws or others, or they are nullified by some net of the court JV» 
attempted In 1893 to pass a woman's eight-hour law, and after we had it on' the 
statute books I brought an action under that act against the Colorado Laundry 
Co. for working a girl more than eight hours. I went to Judge Campbell, who 
was then n member of tlie supreme court and who was a personal acquaintance 
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and friend of mine, and I said to him, “ Judge, I want to know If tills law is 
good before I bring an action. We have so many of these labor laws declared 
unconstitutional thnt I would like to know it before I go into the courts.” He 
said, “ I am very familiar with that statute, and any Judge that would declare a 
law of that character, having for its object the protection of women oral children, 
unconstitutional is not fit to sit on the supreme bench.” I got n verdict in tho 
lower court, and the laundry company applied the case to the supreme court 
and Judge Campbell declared the law unconstitutional. 

These things rej>entedly have lieen going on for 20 years, until it has brought 
a spirit of unrest, and my remedy for these things Is a strict and rigid enforce¬ 
ment of every law upon the statute books against all impartially. If thnt had 
l>een done before, we would not have had this last strike and we will not have 
any In the future. 

I will give you another Illustration. I got the past year a law controlling pri¬ 
vate employment agencies. I presume there have been more crooked men en¬ 
gaged in employing laboring people in the United States than any other occu¬ 
pation according to numbers, and we sought to control these, and we got this law 
passed, and it was my duty to enforce it. I found that the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co. had employed a Jap for six or seven years at Pueblo to employ Japs 
to work in the steel works, and then deducted $1 from their time checks. They 
made biweekly settlements, paid them e\ery two weeks, and some one told them 
they were being robbed; that there was $1 being deducted once every month 
out of their pay, $1 from each man, for this Jap, to pay for his Job. And I 
brought an action and got a verdict in the lower court of Pueblo, from which 
an appeal was taken to the supreme court, and the verdict was reversed on tho 
ground that the steel works at Pueblo had been exempted by the city of Pueblo 
trorn taxation and was not a part of the municipality. 

So it seems that it does not make any difference bow we go about these tilings, 
we ran never reach the evil. 

A semimonthly pay day has been adopted by a part of the firms of the State, 
by some of the corporations, but not all. I never was able to get a district 
attorney to bring any action. I have tried repeatedly to force the manufacturers 
and the merchants of the State to furnish the schedules so that I could prepare 
statistics on these various things. 

We have a statute that looks very strong, but I never was able to get the 
district attorney to allow me to bring an action. So, when we sent out 5,000 
schedules, we got back only 15 or 20 per cent, and then they were only half 
filled. Some people paid no attention to it at all. So, If this commission can 
devise some way, or make any suggestions to the United States Congress that 
will result in passing laws that will remedy this situation out here, It will be 
very satisfactory. You can take our ant {coercion act. I tried to have actions 
brought on that. I had a call to go to Louisville, Colo.—that there were some 
men up there that had been shipped In from Chicago, and that they were there 
stranded and could not get away. This is the statement we took from the men, 
with their names ami where they were shipped from, and the whole history 
of It that you may put into the record. 

Chairman Walsh. Please submit it in the record. 

(The statement so offered is printed among exhibits at the end of this 
subject as “Brake Exhibit No. 1.”) 

Mr. Brake. These men were hired by the officers of (he Rock Island Itall- 
Tond Co. In Chicago and they were shipped to Colorado, with two guards on 
the car, and when they got to Union, the car was locked and remained locked 
until It was transferred at Denver to the Colorado Southern for the Monarch 
mine at Louisville. I tried to get an action brought against these people, and 
I could not do It under the statute. They Raid the law was not constitutional, 
so that these men had to go back to Chicago the best >vny they could. 

I also have here copies of the labor laws of Colorado. 

Chairman Walsh. Please submit them Into the record, Mr. Brake. 

(The witness submitted books entitled “The Compiled Labor Laws of the 
State of Colorado, Including all Enactments Relating to Labor to January 1, 
1900, Axel Swanson Deputy Labor Commissioner”; “ The Compiled Labor Laws 
bf the State of Colorado, Including all Enactments Relating to Labor to May 
•,'1911. Edwin V. Brake, Deputy Labor Commissioner and Chief Factory Inspec¬ 
ts* and “ Labor Laws Enacted, 1918, State of Colorado. Offices Bureau of 
Labor Statistics,” each of which was published by the Smith-Brooks Press, 
Denver.) f 
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Mr Brake. There Is one thing I would like to explain with reference to this 
strike. I have been criticized for some figures I made regarding the earn¬ 
ings of miners, and I want to state that these figures nre based upon reports 
made by the coal companies to the mine inspector monthly, as to the tonnage 
produced, as to the rate per ton paid the men, and as to the number of miners 
employed. I took tin* totals for the year on five mines. I picked them so I 
could gather the data from the three large companies and from the lignite field 
in the north, and I prepared this table, and I want to state that this table 
Is absolutely correct, because any child 16 years old can take these figures and 
verify them. I took the total number of clays worked, according to their own 
reports, the average number of miners employed during the year, the price paid 
per ton, the total tonnage produced at the mine, and all you have to do is to 
multiply the total tonnage by the price paid per ton, and divide by the number 
of men, and you get the average annual earnings. 

In the Berwind mine there were 301 days, and they employed 208 miners, 
and paid 55 cents per ton. They produced 362,939 tons. The average gross 
wages per miner per year was $669.82. The average gross wages per day was 
$2.24 on a basis of 312 working days, and they worked 301. Fixed charges 
for powder, smithing, and hospital, $54.50: average net wage per year, $015.32; 
average net wages for a 10-hour day, $1.97; average net wages for 8-hour day, 
$1.58, The five mines producing 7 per cent of the total coal produced in the 
State give an average net wage for an 8-hour day of $1.68. We produced that 
year about 11,000,000 tons, and tills covers 839.267 tons. I gave the Berwind 
mine. The Maitland mine- 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Have you the Deingun mine, Mr. Brake? 

Mr. Brake. Berwind, Maitland, Piedmont. the Golden Ash, and the Coal 
Creek mine. I have not the Delagun, but it Is the largest producer in the 
State. Baum owns the Golden Ash; the State owns the land, but he has the 
lease. The Coal Creek is owned 1»> the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.; the Ph*d- 
mont is owned by the Itoeky Mountain Fuel Co.; the Maitland by the Victor- 
Amor I can Fuel Co., and the Berwind by the Colorado Fuel A Iron Co. 

Chairman Wusii. Will you submit that table, please, Mr. Brake? 

Mr. Bit \ kb. Yes, sir. 

(The table of wages so offered was in printed form.) 

Chairman Wvlsii. Well, now, if there is anything else in the way of con¬ 
structive remedy or suggestion you have in mind, l wish, please, you would 
give It to a member of our staff, who will be left behind and who will call upon 
you. 

(The witness, in accordance with the above request, under date of December 
30, 1914, submitted papers, which appear among the exhibits at the end of this 
subject ns “ Brake Mxhlblt No. 2.”) 

Commissioner Bamako. You spoke about the carload of men that were 
shipped from Chicago. Why didn’t they go to work when they got here? 

Mr. Brake. These men were employed there. According to their own repre¬ 
sentations they were plumbers, electricians, boiler makers, street car men, 
mostly mechanics and mostly young fellows from 25 to 30 years of age, and they 
ciainmd they were brought out here to work at their regular trades, and that 
when they got out here they were taken to the collar of the shaft and told. 
"Now, go down and go to work.” And they refused. The names and ad¬ 
dresses of these men are contained in that statement. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all, thank you, Mr. Brake. 

Mr. Brake. I would like to say that if you leave anyone here for any further 
Information, I would be glad to give it to him. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Grant will lw» here. 

Mr. Brake. I have been broken up because of the short time given me. 

Chairman Walsh. It has been too short. I might make the statement that 
a few witnesses who have been subpoenaed have not been used on account of 
time. The testimony expected to be adduced from some of them has been cov¬ 
ered by other witnesses. In the eases of witnesses from whom we still desire 
information, members of our staff will be left to take statements from them. 

All of those witnesses who have been subpoenaed, but not called upon the 
stand. may T get their per diem and mileage by applying to Mr. Dower. 

This commission will stand adjourned without day. 

(And thereupon, at 6.10 p. iu., Wednesday, December 16, 1914, the commis¬ 
sion adjourned without day.) 



EXHIBITS. 


OSGOOD EXHIBIT NO. 1. 

Dknvku. Colo., Jan nor if 2, I'JOT, 


GRAY CHEEK. 

Kffo<'{ivo January 1. 1007. the following adxancod rate of wages will bo paid: 

lagging, 50 <*ents for 2.000 pounds run of mlno; this Is an udvauce of over 4 
cents per ton o\er previous price. 

Wages for drixers will be 291 wilts per hour; for drlxer Ixws, 22* cents per 
hour; lire Ixtss. 22J cents per hour; motor men, 20 cents per hour; nippers, 
291 cents per hour; truckmen, timbermen. and rockmen will receive 201 eenls 
I>er hour; trappers, 12 cents per hour; power-house engineers, $85 per month; 
ash wheeler, 1H) cents per hour; stable 1k»ss. .$80 j>er month; stable-boss 
hell xt, $55 per month; blacksmith, 221 cents per hour; pit-car repairer, 20 
cents per hour; electrician helper. 211 cents jmt hour; laborers will be ad¬ 
vanced from 171 cents to IS* rents per hour; oven drawers, from SO cents to 
85 cents per oxen; and leveleis from 20 cents to 22 cents per oven. 

W. d. Mi'rkw, 

Kc» ond \'id' President and Clcneral Superintendent, 

Approved. 

C». W. 1!o\\k\, Pnsidoit. 


OSGOOD EXHIBIT NO. 2. 


The Vidor- 1 mrriean Fuel Co — Summary of total daps worked and amount 
rat tod hp men employed uh muion, all muni, IP at ending Jnm JO, lOU. 
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DALRYMPLE EXHIBIT. 

Office of State Inspectoo oi Coat. M inks, 

Dower, Colo., December la, 101 i. 

INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS COMMISSION, 

Capitol Building, Denver. 

Gentlemen; Having been advised that your honorable body Is anxious to 
complete your investigation in the State as early as possible, I desire to submit 
the following statement: 

While I was on the stand the question was asked If I knew of any operator 
that advocated the passage of our present mining bill. I replied I did not. 
I wish to qualify this statement by saying, Not until after it was amended by 
the Joint committee appointed by the Senate, at which time they ndvocuted Its 
becoming a law without change. I am Informed that a witness testified before 
you that my office has discriminated against nonunion mines by compelling them 
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to use permissible powder, while the union mines were allowed to use black 
powder. The facts are that some of the companies put their mines on permis¬ 
sible powder without being asked by me, While other companies, upon request 
from this department, experimented with permissible and complained that it 
had caused a great increase in the percentage of slack produced. A joint In¬ 
spection was made In this district, with the result that some of the mines were 
allowed to continue the use of black powder, while others were compelled to use 
permissible, this being determined by the existing conditions. 

With reference to the allegation that the deputies and myself were put Into 
office through the Influence of the U. M. of A.: 

Deputy Inspector Oberding and myself were appointed after passing a rigid 
competitive examination before a board of examiners composed of live members, 
one of whom was a United Mine Worker. 

Deputy Inspector Graham was supported by the-organization, while it opposed 
Deputy Inspector King. 

The deputy inspectors are appointed by the chief inspector. 

The testimony given you relative to a mine 1,100 feet deep being allowed to 
operate, but which, lmd It belonged to some of the other companies, would have 
been closed down by this office: 

The mine referred to was opened some years before the present mining law 
became effective, and consists of two shafts nearly a mile apart; and while this 
office did allow it to operate under conditions not entirely satisfactory, this was 
done with the sole object of connecting the two shafts above named. 

When connections were made without improving the sanitary conditions the 
mine was closed by this department. 

In conclusion I wish to say that the question of union or nonunion has never 
interfered with me in I he performance of my duties. 

Yours, respectfully, 


.Tamks Dat.uymplk, 
Stale l tut vector of Coal Mines, 
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Production of coal, 1911-1914—C ontinued. 
LAS ANIMAS COUNTY. 
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Total. 
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CURTIS EXHIBIT. 


January 9, 1015. 


Mr. W. W. Curtis, 

President Rapson Coal Minina Co., 

Colorado Springs, Colo. 

My Peak Sir: In checking up the records of our Denver hearings I find 
that then* is certain information \\lii<*H you promised to furnish to the com¬ 
mission and which iias not yot been received. Wo nro anxious to complete our 
records at as early a date as possible, and would he very glad to have you 
send this data at your earliest convenience. 

The information desired is a list showing the wages paid by you before and 
after the strike on the same class of work; the average wage and the average 
selling price for 12 months before and after the strike; and a written state¬ 
ment regarding the average amount of coal mined per man for the last half of 
October, 1914. To make this last request, more clear to you I am quoting 
from the testimony: 

“Mr. Curtis. The average amount of coal mined per man for the last half 
of October of this >ear, !.*».£) tons per man. That is, as I said before, an en¬ 
tirely misleading fact, unless it is borne in mind first that that represents the 
agerage—not even the average—does not give the net average for all the men; 
and, second, that those wages are the wages corresponding to the amount of 
mining, which is supplemented by the average narrow work they have done. 

“Chairman Walme. Will >ou have that written out and handed to the 
clerk ? 

“ Mr. Curtis. I will." 

Thanking you for jour attention, I am, 

Very truly, jours, 


Lons K. Brown, Seeretury. 


January 28, 1015. 

Mr. W. W. Curtis, 

President Raps on Coal Mining Co., 

Colorado Springs, Colo. 

My Dear Sir; I wrote you, under date of January 0. regarding certain 
information which was desired by the Commission on Industrial Relations to 
supplement your testimony given at their public hearing in Denver during 
December. As I have received no reply to tills letter, and the commission is 
very anxious to complete the Denver testimony, I am taking the liberty of 
writing you again, and trust that it will be possible for you to furnish the data 
requested. 

Very truly, yours, 

Louis K. Brown, Secretary. 


v •’ Kapron Coal Mining Co., 

Colorado Springs, Colo., February 3, 1915. 

Mr. Louis K. Brown, 

Secretary, Transportation Building, Chicago, 111. 

Dear Sir; I have your favor of the 28th ultimo, as well ns your earlier 
letter of the 9th. I had not Intentionally overlooked your earlier letter, but 
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when I came to prepare the figures which had been asked for I found it im¬ 
possible to comply. 

When I was on the witness stand I declined to give certain information 
asked for as to earnings, and was advised by the chairman that I was not 
obliged to do so unless I saw fit. 

I have no objection whatever to .giving the wage list before and after the 
strike, and attach statement thereof hereto. 

I was asked to give the various wage cost and average selling price before 
and after the strike, but this I find to be impossible; that is, it is impossible to 
give any such figures which will have any value. This is due to the fact that 
we were working (la* mines under entirely different conditions. The output of 
our No. 1 mine, for Instance, lust year was over 67,000 tons, while for the 
preceding year It was only 28,000 tons. Then, too, last year a considerable 
percentage of our output was mine-run coal, while In previous years we had 
sold practically no mine-run coal. The labor and cost of producing mine-run 
coal is materially less than of domestic coal, because of the elimination of the 
expense of screening the coal and of loading it into box cars. 

To get any tonnage which would he comparable to our 1014 tonnage we would 
have to go hack some four or five years, when the conditions of the mine were 
radically different. As a consequence of this I find it impossible to prepare 
any comparable figures covering the average wage cost and average selling price 
before and after the strike. 

I read Into the record of my testimony certain information which I considered 
to he pertinent and comparable relating to conditions before and after the 
strike. At the request of the chairman I turned over my memorandum to the 
stenographer and supposed he would verify his notes of my testimony from 
these. To the b<*t of my judgment and recollection the transcript of my testi¬ 
mony did not give this information at all. and I will consequently repeat in this 
the facts embodied in those statements I then made. 

In December of 1010, 40 miners earned gross $80.15 each for the month. 
Their net earnings, after deducting charges for rent, water, fuel, powder, and 
any order which may have Imhuj given them at their r< > qucst on independent 
stores, average $55.85. 'Pen of these men earned during that month an average 
of $180 27, In the half of September, 1018, preceding the strike, all of the 
miners In <uir employ in the same mine averaged for the half month $38.30. 
Twelve of these men averaged for the half month $61.06. 

In the last half of October, 1014, the first 50 men on the pay roll, all hut 0 of 
whom were miners and none of whom were men on monthly salaries, earned 
$50.80 gross and $45.05 net. Fourteen miners out of these 50 earned an average 
of $65.42. The pay roll for this halt month amounted to $0,861.87, while the 
total amount deducted for oil and powder sold the men during that time 
amounted to only $186.05. 

Hoping you will find this to answer jour purpose. I am, 

Very respectfully, W. \\\ Trims. 


Scale of irath'ii . Jtapxon An. / mine. 



Prior to 
Scptem- 
iwr. 1!)U. 

After 
Septem¬ 
ber, 1913. 1 

Fire boss. 

> $100 00 

*$1 00 

Shot flrw. 

*3.60 

*4.00 

Drivers. 

* 3.12 

*3.45 

Trackmen. 

• 3.12 

*3.45 

Rope rider. 

*3.12 

*3 45 

TippJe men. 

* 2 20 

‘2.80 


1 Per month. 
• Per day. 



Prior to 
Septem¬ 
ber, 1913. 

... 

Aftiw 

Septem¬ 
ber, 1913. 


*12.20 

‘13.05 

*112.50 

‘3.16 






Blacksmith. 

•3.25 

•2.06 

‘3.90 

*1.00 



* Per day of 9 hours. 
»Per day of 8 hours. 
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INa 1810. Case 21. State of Colorado. I*»a«e. Expire* October 1, 1#17. Iterwiad 
and Tabasco mines, l>ua Anluia* County. Colo, Renewal of No. df>0~MG2. 

The Colorado Fckl.& Ikon ('4). 

COAL-LAND LEAKE. 

This indenture, made this 12th day of Juno, A. I>. one thousand nine hun¬ 
dred and seven, by anti between the State of Colorado, party of the first part, 
and the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, of the city and couuly of iHMiver, 
In said State, parly of the second part: 

Wltnesseth. That the said party of the first part, for and in consideration 
of the covenants and agreements hereinafter mentioned, to la* kept and ]H*r- 
formed by the party of the second part, its successors and assigns, has de- 
misuHl and U*ased to tin* said party of the second part, the right and privilege 
of mining for and taking out coal from the lands hereinafter described, lying 
and being in the county of Las Animas, in said State, tin* same being known and 
described as follows, viz: 

All of section thirl)-six (30) in township thirty-one (31) south of range 
sixty-five (do) west (if the sixth principal meridian, containing six hundred 
and forty ((WO) acres, more or loss, according to I’nlted States survey. 1 

The privilege is hereby grunted the ('olorado Fuel and Iron Company to take 
coal mined on Its own land adjoining this State land through the main entries 
on the said school section for delivery to their tipple works: Provided, how¬ 
ever, That the lessee herein shall bind itself to keep all coal mined on the said 
school section separate from said coni]tuny's coal mined on its own land until 
after the same lias I wen weighed on the tipple, and due record of the same 
made, so tlmt the terms of this lease may la* complied with In regard to the 
tonnage mined, as provided in this lease. 1 (See hoard orders of June 12th, UK)7, 
and August 22nd, UX)7. Renewal of lease No. M—U2.) 

To have and to hold the said above-d(*soril)od premises, with the appurte¬ 
nances, unto the said party of the second part, its successors and assigns, from 
the second day of October, A. I>. 11)07, tor tin* full term of ten (10) years, 
being until the second day of October, A. 1>. 11)17. The said party of the second 
part, in consideration of the leasing of said premises and privileges aforesaid, 
by the said party of the llrst part, to the said party of the second part, does 
covenant and agree to and with the lirst party as follows, viz: 

First. That within sixty days from the signing of tills lease, the parly of the 
second part will commence to prospect for coal upon said premises, and will 
continuously pursue Mich prospecting until coal is found of sulllcleiU thickness 
to justify mining of same, or in case workable ooal is not found, work may 
(.vast* if the register of the State land board is so notified in writing, and said 
register, at his option, may dwlaro this lease void and ended and both parties 
released from all obligations thereunder. If coal of workable thickness Is 
found, then the party of the second purl shall, within six months from the 
date pf Uil8 lease, commence to ojx*n the sume by a shaft or drift of proper 
tri^gCfcpMpiuilly and with reasonable energy develop the coal in u good and 
worktfeiTilife manner and lake out and pay royally on not less than five thou¬ 
sand 1 (5,000) tons of coal annually, after the first year of this lease. 

Second. That this lease is to be taken and considered as a coal lease only, 
the party of the first part expressly reserving the right to lease at any time 
so mucji of the surface of the land herein described as is not actually needed 
and occupied by the party of the second part for the purpose of mining for 
coal, as herein stated. 

Third. That in the underground workings for said coal all shafts, inclines, 
and tunnels shall be well timbered (when good mining requires timbering) and 
that all parts of workings, where the coal is not exhausted and for good rea¬ 
sons not being worked, will be kept free from water and waste material, as 
in ordinary operations, and that the underground workings shall be protected 
against fire and floods, and the creeps and squeezes shall be guarded against, 
and when they do occur shall be checked In a manner in keeping with good 
mining. That such methods of mining shall be used as shall insure the ex¬ 
traction of the greatest amount of the coal vein possible. 


1 Modification of printed form. 
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Fourth. During all the proper hours and at all times during the continuance 
of this lease, said party of the first part by its duly authorized agent or agents, 
named and appointed by the State board of land commissioners, of the said 
first party, or by the president or register of said board, shall be, and hereby 
ore authorized to go through any of the shafts, openings, or workings on said 
premises and to examine, Inspect, and survey the same, and to examine and 
make extracts or copies of all books and weigh sheets that show in any way 
the coal output of said premises, and that all convenience's necessary for said 
Inspection, survey, or examination slmll be furnished said agent or agents by 
the party of the second part. 

Fifth. That all coal mined or taken from said premises, upon being hoisted 
or trammed, shall be weighed, and the weight thereof shall be entered In due 
form in books kept for such purpose by the party of the second part, and the 
weight of Jill coal shipped by railway or otherwise shall be kept and preserved. 

Sixth. That on or before the 15th day of each and every month during the 
term of this lease the said second party shall make a report to the register of 
said board of land commissioners, in which shall be entered and set down the 
exact amount in weight and cubic yards of all coal mined upon said premises 
during the preceding calendar month, and said report shall be accompanied by 
the weights of the railway companies over which such coal or any part thereof 
has been transported, and shall also show the use or disposal by said party of 
the second part of coal in ail other ways. 

Seventh. That the said party of the second part shall pay unto the said party 
of tiie first part for the right and privilege of mining coal upon said premises 
as herein provided a royalty of ten ( 10 ) cents {K*r ton of coal mined and taken 
out of said premises, which royalty shall he due and payable on or before the 
15th day of each and every monlh during the term of this lease for the preced¬ 
ing calendar month: Provided ahvapn, however, That the minimum amount of 
monthly royalty shall be one-twelfth of the yearly royalty hereinafter provided 
for, whether any coal Is mined or not: And provided further , That the sum of 
five (5) hundred dollars paid by said party of the second part to the said party 
of the first part at the ensealing and delivery of these presents shall be in full 
for the minimum yearly royalty for the first year, but in the event the total 
royalty due and payable herein shall at the end of the first year of this lease 
be found to exceed said sum of five (5) hundred dollars, then and in that case 
said sum shall bo applied as a credit on the amount of royalty so found to be 
due for said first year: And provided further, That the total minimum yearly 
royalty due from and payable by said party of the second part in each anil 
every year during the term of this lease is hereby fixed at and shall be five 
(5) hundred dollars, whether any coal Is mined or not. 

The term “ton” as herein used means a ton of two thousand pounds of un¬ 
screened coal, unless said party of the first part, the State board of land com¬ 
missioners, or its duly authorized agent or agents, elects to compute a ton of 
coal at twenty-seven cubic feet of coal in the solid or by the measurements of 
the space for which the coal Is mined, deducting therefrom all space occupied 
by slate or other impurities, and In such case the said computati^i shall be 
final and binding upon said party of the second part. < . 

It is expressly understood and agreed by and between the part les jnetS$te'mat 
all mining, timbering, and work done by the party of the second jtarl^on said 
premises shall be at all times during the terms of this lease subject to th^ajjper- 
vislon, approval, and orders of the superintendent of the mineral depduflfljent 
of said State board of land commissioners. - 

And it is expressly understood and covenanted by and between the parties 
aforesaid that If for any reason said party of the second part shall fail to keep 
each, all, and every one of the covenants by it covenanted aforesaid, then, and 
lu that event, it shall and may he lawful for the said party of the first part to 
declare this identure at an end and enter Into the said premises, or any part 
thereof, either with or without process of law, to reenter, and the said party 
of the second part, or any persons occupying, in, or upon the same to expel, 
remove, and put out, using such force as may be necessary in so doing, and the 
said premises again to repossess and enjoy as in its first and former estate. 
And in such event, that Is to say, in the event of the termination of thia htm 
by reason of the breach or breaches of the covenants aforesaid, or at tb* as¬ 
piration of the term aforesaid, said party of the second part hereby covenant* 
and agrees to surrender and deliver up said above-described premises and prop- 
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erty, In good mining condition, peaceably to the paid parly of the first part, and 
ahall forfeit to the State aiul make no claim for any moneys, work, improve¬ 
ments, or time laid out or expended In the premises. And upon the termina¬ 
tion of this lease for any cause uforesahl, If said second parly shall remain In 
the possession thereof, it shall he deemed guilty of an unlawful detainer of said 
premises, under the statutes in such ease made and provided, and shall be 
subject to all the conditions and provisions thereof, and to eviction und removal 
forcibly or otherwise, with or without process of law as above stated. 

It Is also expressly understood und agreed that tills lease shall not he assigned 
or the property sublet without the consent and approval of the State board of 
land commissioners, and that the privileges hereby granted will not be used 
for any other purposes than mining coal from said premises and will not he 
used for the mining, handling, or trunsisirtntion of coal other than tliut mined 
on land under the control of the State hoard of land commissioners. 

In witness whereof the said party of the first part hath caused these presents 
to he signed by the president and register of said State Itoard of land commis¬ 
sioners and sealed with the nlilclal seal of said board, and the said party of the 
second part has hereunto set Its hand nod seal on this the day and year first 
hereinabove w rltten. 

IlKNIlY A. BlCHTEI., tsEAT.,1 

1‘residint of the State Hoard of Land Cmnmitrtonern. 

[ska i..] John F. Viwan, [kkai..J 

Hegintcr of the Slate Hoard of Land Cmnminniimera. 

Tun CoioKAisi Fill & Iron Co., [seal.] 

I seal, i lSy J. F. Wli.uoun, rrcnidmt 

Attest: 

L. K. Tenney. 

Annuitant Seen tarn. 

Approve* I as to form: C. 10. II. 

IIONII 111 - LESSEE. 

Whereas the State Hoard of Lund Commissioners of the State of Colorado 
has agreisl to loaso to the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, of the city and 
county of Denver, State of Colorado, upon its application, the following de- 
scrlbed lands situate in Las Animas County, Stale of Colorado, to wit: All of 
section thirty-six (38) in township thirty-one (31) south, of range sixty-five 
(65) west, of the sixth prlnclpiil meridian, for the purpose of mining for coal 
thereon, containing, according to United States survey, six hundred and forty 
((MO) nores, more or loss. 

The privilege Is hereby granted the Coolrndo Fuel and Iron Company to take 
coal mined on its own land adjoining this State land through the main entries 
of the said school section for delivery to tiieir tipple works: l’rorided, however, 
Thnt the lessee herein shall hind itself to keep all coal mined oil the said school 
section serrate from the said company’s coal mined on Its own land, until after 
tlietiinuh*4^is been weighed on the tipple ami due record of tile same made, 
so ttmtABecterms of (tils lease may lie compiled with In regard to the tonnage 
mined, as provided In tills lease. (See hoard order of June 12th, 1007, and 
AiiAijft'‘22nd, 1007. Renewal of lease M-82.) 

NWf therefore, know all men by these pnsients: That we, the Colorado Fuel 
and TrSn Company, as principal, and National Surety Company, of N. V., as 
sureties, of the county of !leaver, Slate of Colorado, are held and firmly bound 
unto the State Board of Land Commissioners of the State of Colorado, In the 
sum of two thousand and no/100 ($2,000.00) dollars lawful money of the 
United States, to be paid unto the State Board of Land Commissioners of the 
State of Colorado, which payment welt and truly to be made, we bind ousclves, 
our and each of our heirs, executors, and administrators, Jointly and severally, 
firmly by these presents. Sealed with our Beal on this the 17th day of Sep¬ 
tember, one thousand nine hundred and seven. 

The condition of the above obligation Is such, that If the above bouden, the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, its successors and assigns, shall In all things 
keep and perform the covenants, conditions, and agreements, and each and every 
one of them, and every part thereof, on Its part to be performed, which are con- 

38819'—S. Doc. 415,04-1—vol 8-17 
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♦Allied In a certain indenture of lease, bearing even date herewith, enterd Into 
between the State Board of Land Commissioners of the State of Colorado, party 
of the first part, and the said the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, party of the 
second parh covering the above-described lands, and shall not permit any loss 
nor commit nor cause to bo committed any waste to or upon said premises or 
any part thereof; and shall pay as flat rental therefor the sum of five hundred 
ami no/100 ($500.00) dollars, and in addition thereto ten (10) cents per ton 
royalty on gross output; and shall make true report of the gross valuation of 
all coal mined on the above-described land, at such times as they are required 
so to do by the party of the first part, and well and truly make payment of all 
royalties us covenanted In said lease, and shall surrender said premises at the 
expiration of said lease, then the above obligation to Ih> void, otherwise of full 
force and effect. 

r s[ , A , i The Colorado Pm. & Iaort Co., 

. . By J. F. Welhokn, President. 

Attest: 

L. E. Tenney, Assistant Secretary. 


Approved as to form: C. K. II. 
lsx.u.,1 

Witness as to surely; 

C. II. Tonuuy, Daircr. 


Net town Sriu.TY Company, 
l’.y IlAtrii W. Smith, Attorney in Pact. 


[No 1811 t'nse *1, M-07 State of t'olonelo. I,cam*. Kxplrrs Jamiaiy 11, 1013. 

ltorkvilla, I'mnmit Comity, Colo. 1 

The ('oiouu)o Ft el A Ikon Co. 

Note.-* lly romplj lag w 11H terms of the leti-e no lane hern given verbal permission to 
continue same. 


Denver, Xorrnibcr J6, lfiOt. 


Mr. Simon Smith, 

M'iltunnsbnry. Colo. 

Dear Sib: Before the State land board would consent or entertain the propo¬ 
sition of the transfer of the sehool lease from yon to us. It Insisted upon our 
paying $100 royalty due January 1. WOT. We paid this amount, which was 
owing from you, and will be pleased to have you remit the same to the company. 


Yours, truly, 


C. E. H. 


COAL LAND LEASE. 


This Indenture, made tills 2nd day of Septentlier, A. D. oue thousand nine 
hundred and three tl903>, by and la-tween the State of Colorado, party of the 
first part, ami Arthur I. Kline, of the county of Denver, in said State, party 
of the second part: 

Wttnesseth, That the said party of the first part, for and in consideration of 
the covenants and agreements hereinafter mentioned, to be kept and performed 
by the party of the second part, his heirs, executors, administrators, and assigns, 
has demised and leased to the said party of the second part the right and priv¬ 
ilege of mining for and taking out coal from tlie lands hereinafter described, 
lying and being In the county of Fremont, In said State, the same being known 
and described as follows, vlr.; 

Acres, 180: part of section, SW. J; section, 30; township, 19 K.; range, .0 W. 

Issued In lieu of lease M-51. 

To have and to hold the said above-described premises, with the appurte¬ 
nances, unto the said party of the second part, his heirs, executors, adminis¬ 
trators, and assigns, from the 12th day of January, A. D. 1903, for the full 
tehn of ten (10) years, being until the 12th day of January, A- D. 1913. The 
said party of the second part. In consideration of the leasing of said premises 
and privileges aforesaid by the said party of the first part to the said party 
of the second part, does covenant and agree to and with the first party as 
follows, vis: 
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First. That within sixty days from the sinning of this lease, the party of the 
second part will commence to prospect for coni upon said premises, and will 
continuously pursue such prospecting until coal Is found of sufficient thickness 
to justify mining of same, or in ease workable coal is not found, work may 
cease if the register of the State land board la »n notified in writing, and said 
register, at his option, may declare this lease void ami ended and both parties 
released from all obligations thereunder, if coal of workable thickness is 
found, then the party of the second part shall, within six months from the dnte 
of this lease, commence to open the same by a shaft or drift of proper site 
and continually and with reasonable energy develop the coal in a good and 
workmanlike manner and take out and pay royalty on not less than one 
thousad (1,000) tons of coni annually, after the first year of this lease. 

Second. That this lease is to be taken and considered as a coal lease only, 
tlie party of the first part expressly reserving the right to lense at any time 
so much of file surface of the land herein described ns is not actually needed 
ami occupied by the party of the second part for the purpose of mining for coni, 
ns herein stated. 

Third. That in the underground workings for said coal all shafts, Inclines, 
and tnnnels shall be well tlmliered (when good mining requires timbering), ami 
that all parts of workings, wliere the coal Is not exhausted and for good rea¬ 
sons not being worked, will lie kepi free from water ami waste material, as 
in ordinary operations, and that the underground workings shall Is* protected 
against fire and floods, and the creeps and squeezes shall he guarded against, 
ami when they do occur shall he checked In a manner in keeping with good 
mining. That such methods of mining shall he used ns shall Insure the extrac¬ 
tion of the greatest amount of the coal vein possible. 

Fourth. During all the proper hours and at all times during the continuance 
of this lease, said party of the first part, by Its duly authorized agent or agents, 
limned and appointed by the State lsiard of land commissioners, of the said first 
party, or by the president or register of said hoard, shall be, and hereby are, 
authorized to go through any of the shafts, openings, or workings on said 
premises and to examine. Inspect, and survey the same, and to examine anti 
make extracts or copies of all books and weigli slieets that show in any way 
•he coal output of said premises, amt that all conveniences necessary for said 
inspection, survey, or examination shttil lie furnished said agent or agents by 
tite party of the second part. 

Fifth. That all coal mined or taken from said premises, upon being hoisted 
or trammed, shall be weighed, and the weight thereof shall be entered In due 
form In hooks kept for such purpose by the party of the second part, and the 
weight of all coal shipped by railway or otherwise shall i»e kept and preserved. 

Sixth. That on or before the 15th day of each and every month during the 
lorm of this lease, the said second party shall make a report to the register of 
said board of land commissioners in which shall tie entered and set down the 
exact amount in weight and cubic yards of all coal mined upon said premises 
during the preceding calendar month, anti said report shall bo accompanied 
by the weights of the railway companies over which such coal or any part 
thereof has been transported, and shall also show the use or disposal by said 
party of the second part of coal In all other ways. 

Seventh. That the said party of the second part shall pay unto the said party 
of the-S*|rt part for the right and privilege of mining coal upon said premises 
as herein provided a royalty of ten (10) cents per ton of coal mined and 
taken out of said premises, which royalty shall lie due and payable on or 
before the 15th day of each and every month during the term of this lease for 
the preceding calendar month: Provided ahmya, however, That the minimum 
amount of monthly royalty shall be one-twelfth of the yearly royalty herein¬ 
after provided for, whether any coal is mined or not: And provided further, 
That the sum of twenty-five ($25.00) dollars paid by said party of the second 
part to the said party of the first part at the ensealing and delivery of these 
presents shall be In full for the minimum yearly royalty for the first year, but 
in the event the total royalty due and payable herein shall at the end of the 
first year of flits lease be fonnd to exceed said sum of twenty-five ($25.00) 
dollars then and In that esse said sum shall be applied ns a credit on the 
amount of royalty so fonnd to be due for said first year: Provided further. 
That the total minimum yearly royalty due from and payable by said party of 
the second part in each and every year after the first year during the term 
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of this loose, Is hereby fixed at and shall bo one (1) hundred dollars, whether 

any coal Is mined or not. , , , ._ 

The term ton as herein used means a ton of two thousand pounds of un¬ 
screened coal unless said party of the first part, the State board of land com¬ 
missioners, or its duly authorised aisent or agents, elects to compute a ton of 
coal at twenty-seven cubic feet of coal in the solid or by the measurements of 
the space for'which the coal is mined, deducting therefrom all space occupied 
by slate or other Impurities, and In such ease the said computation shall be 
final and binding upon said party of the second part. 

It Is ex press I v understood and agreed by and between the parties hereto 
that all mining, timbering, and work done by the party of the second part on said 
premises shall he at all times during the terms of this lease subject to the 
supervision, approval, and orders of the superintendent of the mineral depart* 
ment of said Slate hoard of land commissioners. 

And It is expressly understood and covenanted by and between the parties 
aforesaid, Unit, if for any reason, said party of the second part shall fail to 
keep each, all, and every one of the covenants by him covenanted aforesaid, 
then and In tlint event, it shall and may be lawful for the said party of the 
first part to declare this indenture at an end, and enter Into the said premises 
or any part thereof, either with or without process of law, to reenter and tho 
said party of the second part or any persons occupying In or upon tiie same to 
expel, remove, ami put out, using such force as may he necessary in so doing, 
and the said premises again to repossess and enjoy, as in its first and former 
estate.. Atal In such event, that is to say, ill (lie event of the termination of 
tids lease by reason of tho broach of breaches ot the covenants aforesaid, or at 
tho expiration of (he term aforesaid, said party of the second part hereby 
covenants and acre'S to surrender atal deliver up said above described premises 
and property, ia good mining condition, peaceably to Ihe said party of the first 
part, and shall forfeit to tile State and make no claim for any moneys, work, 
improvements, or lime laid out or expended in the premises, And upon the 
termination of (his lease for any cause aforesaid, if said second party shall re¬ 
main In the pososslon thereof, lie shall lie deemed guilty of an unlawful detainer 
of said premises, under the statutes In such ease made and provided, and 
shall be subject to all the conditions and provisions thereof, and to eviction 
and removal forcibly or otherwise, vvitli or without process of law us above 

gtlltOt)' 

It Is also expressly understood and agreed that ibis lease shall not be assigned 
or Ihe property sublet without the consent and approval of the State hoard of 
band Commissioners, and that the prhileves hereby granted will not lie used 
for any other purpose than mining coat from said premises and will not be 
used for the mining, handling, or transportation of coal other than that mined 
on land under the control of the State board of land ennnnissioner*> 

The witness whereof the said party of the first part hath caused these 
presents to he signed by the president and register of said State hoard of land 
commissioners, and sealed with the ollieial seal of said hoard, and the said 
party gf the second part has hereunto set his hand and seal on this, the day 
and year first hereinabove written, 

James IT. Peabody, [seal.] 
President of tflc Plate Board of T.and Commissioners. 

[skaj.. ] Mark G. Woodruff, [seat..] 

Register of the Plate Hoard of I,and Commissioners. 

Arthur I. Kune. [seal.] 


ASSIGNMENT. 

I, Arthur I. Kline, the within named lessee, for and in consideration of the 
*’ B11 ,n of one dollar and other consideration, do hereby assign, transfer, and sell 
*11 the right, title, interest, or claim in and to the following described tract 
or parcel of land, to wit: Tlvo ltk) acres consisting of the SW. }, T. 36, 18 S., 
* 70 W„ Fremont County, Colo., unto the Purity Coal & Oil Co., of the county 

of Denver, State of Colorado, and to their heirs and assigns. 

It Is expressly understood that this assignment in no way releases the within 
lessee or the bondsmen from their liability to the State of Colorado, under their 
bond or otherwise. 
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Given under my hand and seal this 11th day of September, A. 1\ 1003. 

Akthvti I. Kijne. (seal,] 

The Pvhity Coal & Oil Co. [seal.] 
A. I. K., Secretary. 

Assignment entered Sept. 10, 1003. 


The undersigned bondsmen on lease No. 
of the foregoing assignment. 


do hereby consent to and approve 
•-. (SEAL.) 

-- [heal, j 


State of Colorado, County of Denver, sa: 

Arthur I. Kline appeared before me, a notary public In and for said county 
ami State, this 11th day of September, A. I). 1903. and acknowledged the fore¬ 
going instrument to be his free and voluntary act and deed for the uses and 
purposes therein set forth. 

Given under my hand ami notarial seal this 11th day of September, A. L>. 1903. 

My commission expires April 10, 1907. 

[skal.J Frank J. Kmpkuou, 

Xotary Public, 


assignment. 


The Purity Coal and Oil Co., the within named lessee, for and in consideration 
of the sum of one dollar, does hereby assign, transfer, and sell all tin* right, 
title, interest, or claim in and to the following described tract or parcel of land, 
to wit: The HiO acres consisting of the SW. 1 of see. 30, tp. 10 S., It. 70 W., 
Fremont Co., unto the Colorado Fuel and Iron Co. of the city and county of 
iVnver, State of Colorado, and to-heirs and assigns. 

It is expressly understood that this assignment in no way releases the within 
lessee and bondsmen from their liabilities to the State of Colorado, under its 
bonds, or by force of any law, to the injury of the interests of the State, and 
that no assignment shall be valid unloss it shall have been entered upon tho 
books of the State board of land commissioners ami approved by the register of 
said iMuird. 

Given under our hand and seal this 1171It day of July, A. I>. 1907. 

The PruriY Coal & Oil Co. [seal.] 
Simon P. Smith, Pvmidcnl. 

S. P. Smith, Jr.. Secretary. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 27th day of July, A. I). 1907. 
[skal.T Rollin' Walunoiokij, 

Xotary Public, 


My commission expires May 8, 1911. 


Assignment approved with following privilege granted and cut. 10/1/07: 

In the matter of the application of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company In 
regard to coal lease No. M-0»7, on the SW. \ of see. 30, twp. 19 south, range 70 
west, in Fremont County, Colorado, It was on motion ordered that the assign¬ 
ment of said lease to said company be approved, and that said company bo 
permitted to haul coal through said land from other lands belonging to it or 
under its control: Provided , however. That the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company 
shall bind itself to keep all coal mined on the said school section separate from 
the said company’s coal mined on its own land until after the same has been 
weighed on the tipple and due record of the same made, so that the terms of 
the lease may be complied within regard to the tonnage mined* as provided 
in the lease. (Board order of Oct. 4, 1907.) 

(Correspondence previous to assignment attached to original lease.) J , 


Payments: 

1/10/03. Paid In tense M-51 — $12.50 

0/11/03. 12.50 

1/16/04.... 50.00 

12/31/04.. 62. DO 

0/28/05. 87. 50 


Paymenls: 

5/24/06. Paid In lease M-51— $50. 00 

2/11/07-. 50.00 

2/11/07.-. 60.00 

10/11/07—. 100.00 
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WELBORN EXHIBIT HO. 2. 

(Statement of the Colorado Furl rf Iron Co. eorenny settlements between Feb. 13 
and For. 23, 121). 


Name. 

Injury. 

Paid. 

Remarks. 


Fatal. 

sjuo 

No liability; sottlod through Italian 




consul 

Olios. Paolozzi. 

Loss left leg: artificial log furnished, 

TOO 

No liability. 


$100 





100 

Do. 


Fatal.... 

700 

No liability, represented b y attorney. 



7H0 

No liability. 



300 

No liability; settled through A us- 




trian consul. 

Mark Tezak. 

Right cornea perforated. 

1,000 

Liability disputed; represented by 
attorney for Austrian consul. 



500 

Full instituted and settled. 



fiOO 

No liability: represented by attorney. 


. . do. 1 

BOO 

No liability; settled through Italian 


I 


consul. 



700 



Amputation 2 ilngeisleft hand... • 

115 

Do 

Jose Lorma. 

Spinal cord injured . j 

9(H) 

Suit instituted and settled. 


Fnwiuro left femur.! 

MM) 

Do 

Jus It. Davis... 

Fnietuio right til>Ki and fibula . I 

! 275 

No liability, represented by his at- 




t.orne\ 

Patrick McGovern.. 

Right shoulder bruised. 

1 KM) 

Liability disputed; represented by 



i 

bis attorney. 

John Mice. 

Fracturo right femur, tibia, and 

: 200 

No liability. 


fibula. 



I. V. Hurt. 

Loss right leg abo\o knee, artificial 

400 

Do. 


leg furnished, $100. 




Fr.wture left femur . 

100 

Do. 

Antonio I’edro/a . . 

Fracture third doisul \ertchra. . 

825 

Suit, instituted and settled. 

Donato <lt Hero 

harturc loll, tibia. 

400 

No liability. 

Buzzonl Bartolomeo . 

Fracture left foiuur, urtlhcial leg 

000 

Do. 


furnished, SUM). 



P. L. Woody . 

Loss left hand. . - - 

r.oo 

Do. 

Henry Miller... . 

Dislocation right hip. 

; too 

Liability disputed, represented by 




attorney. 

Diego (Iodines.. . 

I Fatal. . 

2B0 

No liability, widow represented by 


i 

1 

at torne>. 


WEITZEL EXHIBIT NO. 1. 


Number of days mines worked duriuy the yea in < udiny Dec. 31. 1010, 1011, 1912, 
and 101.1, Colorado Fuel i( Iron Co, 


Name of mine. \ 

imp 

1911 | 

1**12 | 

1913 

! Name of mine. | 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 



mo 

252.2 

2S6.4 ' 


219.0 

124.7 

51.2 

122.1 







mo 

191.4 

275.7 

210.1 





• • I 

McNally. 




112.0 



276.0 

1 29S. 1 



310.0 

242.6 

214.7 

189.2 







251.0 

212.0 

221.7 

158.3 







27 a 0 

164.0 

155.5 

122.5 







239.0 

188.0 

200.8 

157.3 







115.0 













19.0 







272.0 

190.6 

177.5 

239.9 







170.0 










247.0 

mo 

177.8 

203.1 

Ideal.. 

160.0 

164.0 

223.5 

mi 

Floresta. 

175.0 

109.0 

104.2 

171.7 

Cameron..... 

« 


218.5 

250.2 

272.8 







i Delays account explosions: Primero, 4 days; Starkvllle, 19 days. 
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WEITZEL EXHIBIT HO. S. 

Wage* paid at r oal mines, Watson district, Colorado Furl <( /row Co. 


Occupation. 

Oct. 15. 
1902.to 
Dec. 31, 
1906. 

Jan.1, 
1907,to 
Mar. 31, 
1912. 

Apr. 1, ; 
1912, to 

date. 

Occupation. 

Oct. 15, 
1902.to 
Dec 31, 
1906. 

Jan. 1 . 
1907,lo 
Mar. 31, 
1912. 

Blacksmith. 

Blacksmith helper_ 

Carpenter. 

Driver boss . 

Driver. 

Engineer. 

Fireman. 

Dumper. 

Machinist helper. 

Nipper. 

$3 00 
2.00 
3.00 

3 00 
2.80 
2.50 
2.50 

1 85 

2 35 

1 50 

$3 25 

2.25 

3.25 
3. 25 
2.95 
2.65 
2.65 

2 no 

2 50 

2 25 

$3.50 

2.75 

3 50 . 
3 35 

3 10 
3.30 : 
3 00 . 
2 25 

2.50 , 

Oiler . 

l*ump man. 

Hope rider . 

Rock man. 

Shot fircr. 

Trapper. 

Tlmbcrnmn. 

Track Inver. 

Teamster . 

?l no 

2 25 

2 80 

2 80 

3 (Ml 

1 10 
2. SO 

2 85 

1 85 

SI. SO 

2 95 

2 95 

2 95 

3 25 
1.20 

2 95 

2 05 

2 10 


Apr.!. 
1912.to 
date. 


12.00 

3.15 


3.10 
3.00 


3 10 
». 15 
2 25 


Mining mtes: 

Prior to Oct. 15,1002, 50 cent* per 2.<00 pounds run of mine- 41$ cents per 2,000 j>oun<ls. 

Oct. 15,1002. to l)cc. 31, 1900, 50cen1s per 2.000 pounds run of runic 

Jan. 1,1907, to Mar. 31,1912. 55 and 60 cents nor 2,000 pounds run of mine. 

Apr. 1,1912, to dale, 00 cents per 2,000 pounds run of mine. 


WEITZEL EXHIBIT NO. 3. 

Summary of mine operations for years 1911-1918, 



Production 

Number 
of fatal 
accidents 

Number 
of in¬ 
juries. 

Fatal ac¬ 
cidents 
per 1,000 
em¬ 
ployed. 

Tons 
mined per 
fatal ac¬ 
cidents. 

Tong 
mined per 
Injury. 

Year 1911: 







TheC. F. & I To. 

3,285,131 

19 

46 

3 51 

172,917 

71,422 

Balance of State. 

6,912,164 

72 

310 

8.09 

96,002 

22,207 





3.73 



Year HU2: 






The (’. F. A T. P 0 . 

3,516,103 

17 

64 

3 4 

206,830 

51,939 

Balance of State. 

7,500,845 

81 

262 

9. 05 

92,604 

28,629 

l-nited States. 




3.15 



Year 1913: 






The r. F. A I. Co. 

3,017,288 

18 

86 

3 73 

167,602 

34,850 

Balance of State. 

6,251,651 

_ 

90 

268 

11 19 

69,462 

23,327 


*StjrnTnary: 14 falls, 2 mine cars, 1 mule kick, 1 fun shaft. Fatal accidents, 11 months this year. 77, futal 
accidents, 1914,108. 


WEITZEL EXHIBIT NO. 4. 

Address of Mother Jones at Stakkville, Coro., September 24, 1918. 

Fellow workers, I want to say—I won't say ladles and gentlemen, for ladles 
and gentlemen are thieves, robbers, and highwaymen. Ten years have passed 
Into history since I was with you before; I think we dosed the meeting at 11 
o’clock at night I was out all that day In other parts of the coal fields, and 
when I came In at 7 o'clock there were parties waiting and they asked me to 
come out here and speak to them. The hour was late, and I told them I would 
come to-morrow, but the committee said, “ Come, Mother, and talk to us,” and 
I went out. Wherever the workers want me, In the day or night, no matter 
where It Is, I will be there, and so we came out here. When I was coming 
down along the side of the hill the thought struck me that I would not go 
back the way we came, but so many of them urged me to go back the way we 
came as It was a jnlle or two shorter, and even my comrade with me said, 
“ Mother Jones, you have been out all day and you are tired and we could 
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itave (trap by going back the same way we came." I said, “ What difference does 
an hour or two longer make? It should not make any difference; let us go back 
the other way.” That very night I heard that the coal companies had their 
bloodhounds lying out there to murder me If I had gone back the way I came. 
Ho you see, my friends, lu this great struggle of ours the master operators stop 
at nothing. , ' „ . 

Away back In (he ages of time, the Romans went back to Carthage, and 
whenever they captured anyone they made slaves out of them. They either 
brought them Into Rome or held them in slavery. Among those captured was 
a painter, and when he stood up before them for trial he said they said to 
him, " VV’lio are you and what are you charged with?” and he said, “ I am a 
workingman; 1 am a man of the working class; ami," he said, " being a man of 
that class I am Interested In everything which affects my class. I am Inter¬ 
ested lit their straggles, In their uplifting, and in the higher civilization.” I 
wisli to (lod we could permeate every mnn here with that same spirit that per¬ 
meated that pagan slave l.ktxt years ago. 1 wish we could have that same 
spirit still throughout the States, and if we could we would abolish all of this 
brutality, evil, and wrong that exists to-day. If the mlmls of men became 
permeated with that sense of justice and honor there would he no use of these 
strikes. When the day of judgment came and they appeared before God 
Almighty at heaven’s door for admittance, they are then questioned and say, 
"I starved their children and I thrust their wives Into untimely graves,” what 
do you suppose (lod Almighty would tell them? lie would say to them, “Hell 
Is for you.” Where docs till of this wealth come from; do they produce It? 
No; they work you. They do not produce any of tills wealth, do they? No; 
you produce the wealth; so if you produce the wealth, why don't you own it. 
I will tell you why we don’t own it: it is because we are a buneh of cowards. 
You come homo to Mary and say, “Well, God Almighty, I am tired.” “How 
much coal did you dig to-day, Jack?” “Well, I dug and I dug and I dug and 
I dug all day ami [ sent out car after car, ami I then went to the boss and 
asked him how much coal I dug; 1 thought I had another ear of coal due me, 
and I looked np to see vvliat was figured up out there, and the boss said, “No; 
you didn’t have another ear; no; you didn't,” and I said, "Yes; I did,” and 
the boss said, “Oh, you get the hell out of here, and if you don’t I will make 
you.” Is this not correct? Is this not true? Do I exaggerate It? Not at all; 
I don’t have to. I have seen and know these poor Polish and Italian wretches 
at work and I know what I am talking about; and I have had different bosses 
tell me lmvv they were forced to do it In order to hold their jobs, and they 
would say to me, “If I did not do It, I would lose my Job.” He did not have 
to care for you or your family—you are the one that lias to care for Mary, and 
if you are such a coward that you would not protect her and the family even 
if you had to lick hell out of some fellow, you ought to suffer the consequences. 
I would like to sec a fellow take any coal out of my car. I have gone into the 
mines and loaded coal with the miners, but I always made Ihe tipple boss tell 
me how much we loaded, and It was registered there, every pound of It. 

Now, the strike which Is on to-day is a strike for a nobler and grander 
humanity for the Nation and for the honor of the State. All of you know 
that I have been in these strikes and struggles for years nml years, and I 
have known jailers, I have known the bull pen and I have had to steal my 
way In the dead of night from the bloodhounds—that is the Baldwin guards— 
and I have seen some awful pictures in this fair land. 

I have never witnessed in any .State of this great Union the brutal and hor¬ 
rible pictures as I saw yesterday as I went to Ludlow. Here was a lot of 
poor wretches on that wagon; their life earnings were piled on that wagon. 
There was a mother with a babe In her arms; It was cold, and the sloct was 
coming down; and ns I looked at that picture I fairly trembled for the future 
of the world. I could not help but think how horrible it was that the gov¬ 
ernment of the State would stand for that. You men have stood for it; you 
men have permitted these conditions to go on and become more brutal day 
by dny and year by year. What did you want to wait for Mr. Hayes to come 
here for before you struck. The workers of the world have struck always 
when such conditions have arisen, and we are going to strike, strike, strike, 
until the last man falls and the banner of freedom floats over this State. I do 
not promise yon great thinges; I would not do it The fight Is yours. If I 
had to pay a fellow to make the fight, I would not want that fellow. We want 
men who are willing to make a sacrifice for human freedom and liberty. The 
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man who is not willing to make thut sacrifice is not fit to stand upon the soil 
of this great Union. 

Don’t you see that you have not recognised the fact that you are a man? 
When you realize thut you are a man, you will stand upon tioth feet ami fear 
no man. This earth was made for you, was it not; and It was here a long 
time before the C. F. & I. came upon It When the C. F. & 1. came upon this 
earth, they did not get a mortgage on It, did they? No, they did not. The 
earth was here long before they came, and It will be here when their rotten 
carcasses burn up In hell. 

I looked at those children on that wagon, a child of about 10 years old, and 
the mother—she hud a babe In her arms—and they did not have clothing enough 
to shelter them from the cold; they had been thrown out like dogs. They lmd 
a comfortable home from which they were ejected by the C. F. & I. When the 
C. F. & I. Co.’s wives go to the seashore they engage a room for their dog, 
and they have it fed out of a silver plute, while you get up old, broken-up dishes; 
thut Is what you eat out of. 

There came a year In the history of this Nation when West Virginia said, 
“We are standing among the great States of the Nation, not as a State with 
slaves working In the mines, and we will rise to n nobler statehood men and 
women who stand among the foremost and advanced p<s>ple of the Nation,” 
and these miners struck. They plead with the governor and with the State 
officials. In fact, with everyone, find no attention was paid to them; hut they 
attended to it themselves, and they told their operators that they may go out, 
and then you will concede to us. They made the United States Senate move, 
and they called the attention of the whole world to their action. These men 
and women—these women with babes In their arms—took an oath to the 
eternal God that there would be no more coal dug until there was n better 
condition prevailing for their children. The operators said, “ We will never 
recognize the union,” but “never” Is n long time; but they did come to time, 
and the C. F. & I. will come to time. [Applause.] I will tell you why; The day 
of muscle and training Is over; the day of brutalizing the working class Is 
over; and the day of harmonizing and uplifting the working class Is here, 
and we claim thut right; we claim the right for that child to have a good edu¬ 
cation; we claim the right for that child to have a good home; and we want 
comfort for Its mother; we want Its father to know what rest Is. That Is what 
we are fighting for, and I want (o ask you. Is there anything wrong about that? 

I am not worrying about getting a bed In heaven—I am not working for that— 
It Is a bed here that I am working for. You see the chambermaids may he on o 
strike when I die, nnd I might not get a bed (hen. 

Did you ever go Into the operators’ clubs? I have been In them; and, don’t you 
know, they looked more like hogs to me than human beings. They were plotting, 
devising, and scheming how they could rob their neighbors. 

One time, In the city of Chicago, I was doing some work for one of the great 
families In Chicago, and he was one of the great lawyers of the State of Illi¬ 
nois at that time, and he was employed by a corporation. He was an able 
lawyer, but he knew nothing of the industrial struggle. I used to stay up at 
nights and sit at his window nnd would watch the corporation loaders. I would 
get on to how they would scheme to catch the workers and entrap them, how 
they would use the newspapers to Influence the public opinion, nnd It gave me 
an insight In the scheming of the ruling class. They used to have their dis¬ 
tinguished bishop sit with them. too. They said “ Gentlemen "—gentlemen are 
always thieves—“ It would he better to do thus and so; the workers were easy.” 

The workers hud no time to spend In studying this great question, for they 
worked, worked, worked all the time, and when they did get through their work 
they were too tired for study, and so It Is to-day—and we have been trying to 
make our workday so that you will be able to take some time to study these great 
questions. How much wealth would there be In this great country If It was not 
for the workers? How much land would be cultivated If It were not fqr the 
workers? Who went Into the mine first? The workingman. Who poshed the 
props out? The workingman, when they could get them, and yet the working¬ 
man does not realize his worth in this great cause of Industry. 

Boys, your wives are going to suffer the penalty. How many of your wives 
go to the seashore? Did any of you women ever go to the seashore? All those 
of you women who ever went to the seashore please put up your hands. You bet 
your life, if I was in an audience of C. F. 4 I. women and asked them if they 
ever went to the seashore, every one of them would signify that they had gone 
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In the seasliore. You do the work tliat enable the wives of the operators to 
pay .$1.1X10 for dresses for them to put on their rotten enreassos. You let them 
work you ; you dress the mine owner’s wife and you put your wife in rags. You 
are the men tliat ought to let the world know how great you are. 

We are not a charity organization; we are against charity; I am greatly 
opposed to charity. A Federal Judge said to me once, “ Why don’t you go into 
charily work?” And I said to him, ” No, sir; I do not believe in it.” We don’t 
ras'd charity; we mssl w hat belongs to us, and we are going to get what belongs 
to us. | Applause, i We are going to have what belongs to us, because the dawn 
of Unit nobler day is here. We create wealth, and we have produced the wealth 
of this great Nation; and if we have done tliat, why should wo have that hungry 
child, and why should any public nlliclul aland for such a condition? Why 
should any public official stand for the horrible conditions ns I have seen here 
In these Holds? Men, buckle on your armor, stand out for tbe law; stand out 
for the enforcement of the laws like men; stand out for the honor of the State; 
stand out for that which is yours and get II, and never dig a pound of coal 
till you do, and don't let any oilier fellow do it. We stand for better child¬ 
hood; we are going h> stand for better literature to eome into our homes; we 
are going go stand for heller eduealion for our children. We don't want that 
that tells us wind we are going to gel when we are dead; we want that which 
tells us wliul we will get while we are living. 

We had an old fellow in West \ irginln, and he used to run tho miners, and he 
went down to the Kentucky foreign mission and would tell them that they could 
send this over to China—lad take Ji sus out of the way. Those gods of women 
would say, ” < di. how- charming you are; you are so charming ” ; and he was the 
biggest tiller Unit <;<nl ever put ou the earth. Then he was so charming, you 
know. These kids, they have never devi loped yet. They did not know what 
civilization means. It Is the workers of the world that is civilizing the world; 
.It, was never the other class; they have disharmonized and demoralized the 
human race la all history. II is the men and women w ho struck ; It was the men 
and women ivho look their lives In their hands; it was the men and women of 
d0 years ago. that you knew and I knew, that started out with this great move¬ 
ment that lets now l.Xi.noh men vv ithin ils ranks. They would not even l>e allowed 
Inside of the door— Ihe.v died by the wayside—hut they are the ones that planted 
the sis-d Hint we are reaping to-day, my friends. It was those men and women that 
I know In Pennsylvania that started this work. I have traveled myself for 50 
miles—we had no money lo pay railroad fare. The men were begging to come 
there, and neither of us had money with which to pay railroad fare. We laiught 
15-cent sandwiches to eat on the road while we traveled. It rained, and we got 
wot; hut that made no difference; we were warm with the love of humanity's 
better day. At night we went; into the woods and organized Ihose slaves of the 
mines. We never thought of our stomachs; we thought of our children aud 
all their children's children in those days. You have gut to make sacrifices; 
no battle Is ever won without making sacrifices; these women have been making 
sacrifices all along. If the mine owners want a 10-year strike, we can give It to 
them. Lto you know that? [Applause. 1 If the 0. F. & I. wants a 10-year strike, 
we can give them a Ill-year strike, and we are ready for 10 years more when 
we get through. [Applause.) 

Mark down what I tell you—mark down what I toll you men from this plat¬ 
form. The tiovernment of this Nation. Inside of the next 10 years, will take 
over the mines of this Nation and will run them for the benefit of these people 
and not for the corporation. I am not mistaken in this. 

As the sun rises lor you, lnshle of the next 10 years three-fourths of the mines 
of this country will tie in the hands of the Government. You will work six 
hours a day. In North Dakota the men work eight hours; the minis are owned 
by the Government: therefore you buy what you get at cost, for the Govern¬ 
ment can do that. And If the mines In North Dakota cun be run by the Govern¬ 
ment, why can not It lie done with the mines here In Colorado? These thieves 
have taken up the mineral lands; they have hired Jack, Mike, and Jim to take 
up these tracts of land for them. Don't you think Uncle Sam can come In 
ami clettn hell out of all of them and take the whole tract away from them? 
Who would have thought that five years ago, four years ago? Who would have 
thought that even throe years ago the United States Senate would get up to 
where It Is to-day and tell the mine owners of West Virginia what they are tell¬ 
ing them now. You are getting a new type of men In the United States Senate, 
men who are beginning to realize what this great Industrial question Is. I was 
telling one of the United States Senators In Washington about an Incident 
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where one of the boys was thrown out. Tills Hide boy throw his hands up over 
my head, anil lie said, "They have hurt my mamma, and they kicked her, aud 
when I get to be a man T am going to kill 20 of them.’’ I said,' “ This la how we 
make criminals," but thank God that we are giving birth to children that would 
not stand for such treatment. 

This Is a fight to the llnlsli. This la not a Sunday school, anti I hojie every 
man will stand solid anti stand together. They ran not dig cool without you, 
and they can't run railroads without coal. Those fellows at Pueblo, at the 
smelters, say, “ Why are we closing down our mills!” What do we care about 
their mills? “ We don't care aliotit your mills; we have been keeping them open, 
and you have not paid us for It." And they say. “Why, we want hi make 
money." “Well, we want to make money, too; you have been making It. and 
now it Is our turn. We will oi>en your mills when you get oil of your peri l)." 
They say, “ We will give you a eheokwolghmat).” “ Why, they would not he 
any good to us If we did not have a union.” And then they say, “ We are going 
to recognize the union because when we do that we will girt everything else wo 
want.” Do you know that. We said, “Yon will have to come into the union, 
and the war won't stop until you come Into the union." That Is what Wash¬ 
ington said. King George said, “Get out, we will rule the land ourselves." 
Washington said the people who live in this country will rule the country, Dial 
they are going to own it. The whole State and Nation was founded on the 
union. Doctors unionize; misdeal professions have their unions; the inerclmiits 
are organized; and if the union is good for all of them II might to he good for 
us. 1\e came in because we know we have better conditions when we have a 
united force. They know when we are suited they can't conquer us. Stand up 
nml tell them we are In the union and there to slay. [Applause, j. 

If you want 5)H 1.1 MO miners brought Into the Stute of Colorado we will bring 
them in, and we will lick hell out of the operator*. [Applause.] We are not 
going to take any guns; we are going to take picks along, and wo will take llig 
mines and own them. 

Dal Jack ever tell you, “ Say, Mary, yon go down and seruli the floor for the 
superintendent’s wife, or the boss's wife, and then I will get a good room," 
[Applause.] I have knoyvn women to do that: poor fools. 1 have knoyvn Ihem 
to g(> down nml scrub doors like a dog, while their own (hairs were dirty, Jack 
was sill'll a damn fool that he was not able to get n good room without having 
Ids wife scrub the lloors tor those men. We don’t belong to that army ; we are 
here for Industrial freedom that was horn on the bosom of fair Columbia. 
Our sons and daughters will lie frie; the men and women beneath the Stare and 
Stripes slmll rise into glorious manhood and fairer womanhood, and In the days 
to come there will he no cringing slave, no tyrant master. You will he free; 
(overty and misery will be unknow n; we will turn the Jails Into playgrounds 
for the children; we wdll build homes, and not log kennels and shacks as you 
have them now; there will lie no civilization ns long as such conditions aa that 
abound, and now you men and women w ill lmve to stand the fight. 


WEITZEL EXHIBIT NO. 5. 

[The Colorado Fuel A Iron Co. Fuel department. Circular Iptter.) 

Pt'KBi.o, Cou>., March 31, 1013. 

All superintendents: 

The new mining law just passed by the legislature provides that all mine 
foremen, assistant mine foremen, and tire bosses shall have eertlllcutes issued 
by an examining board provided for In the law. 

These certificates are to be Issued; 

First, to persons who shall satisfactorily pass an examination, written or 
oral, as may be prescribed by the board of examiners, and shall satisfy the 
board that they have been employed In underground positions In the mines of 
Colorado for two years prior to such examination. 

Second, to any person who shall produce satisfactory evidence (hat they have 
for a period of one year Immediately preceding April 1, 1913, continuously and 
capably performed the duties of mine foreman, assistant mine foreman, or fire 
boss In this State. 

It Is probable that the examining board will begin to sit about the middle 
of May, and will hold examinations In different parts of the State, and It Is 
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highly Important that prospective cnmlidates should begin to prepare themselves 
at once. 

Men who have been in the positions of mine foreman, assistant mine fore¬ 
man, or tire boss for one year continuously prior to April 1 will have to appear 
before the board with letters to show that they have been in these positions 
the required length of time, and all other candidates should begin to prepare 
themselves to stand the examination. Any person who has been in under¬ 
ground service for a i>erlod of two years In the State of Colorado is eligible to 
take the examination. 

It Is our purpose to send out a list of examination questions to be answered 
in writing, and wo ask that you furnish us immediately with names of those 
wishing to take the preparatory course. A sufficient number of the lists of 
questions will be furnished each superintendent so that each applicant may 
have a list, and directions for mailing the answers will be given when the ques¬ 
tions are sent out. 

Please forward the list of names of men at your mine at your earliest con¬ 
venience. 

K. II. Weitzei,, Manager. 


I The Colorado I'm l & Iron Co. Fuel department. Circular letter.] 

Pi’khlo, Colo., April 7, 1013. 

All Hupirinluulcnls: 

Tn pursuance of circular letter of March 31, I am inclosing herewith the 
first list of questions. 

It is suggested flint a class la* formed at each mine and Hint candidates work 
together. If any assistance is needed. It will be turnMied by your local division 
engineer's office or (lie teachers in camp schools. 

All superintendents are requested to join the classes and send in answers to 
questions. 

K II. \Vi:rra*x, Manager. 


I The CuUnado Fuel A. Iron Co. Fuel department. Circular letter.] 

Pckhi.o, Cou>., March 7, 1013. 

To (andMales: 

It is the intent and purpose of the management by sending out these pre¬ 
liminary examination papers to give prospective candidates who wish to take 
tin* examination for the positions of mine foreman, assistant mine foreman, and 
fire boss, us prescribed by the new mining law, a general Idea of questions that 
are usually asked by boards of examiners, and, further, to encourage ambi¬ 
tious men to gain the required information to qualify for said positions in the 
future. 

If our men will respond and show a desire for improving their condition and 
ellieieney, it is our intention to gi\e other inducements, which will be made 
known later. 

It should be distinctly understood that these questions will not bo the ques¬ 
tions asked by the hoard of examiners, but questions of a similar nature are 
likely to be asked. If candidates are aide to answer these questions by the aid 
and use of textbooks, they should be aide to qualify before a board of 
examiners. 

Candidates will please comply with the following rules: 

First. I’se light foolscap paper. 

Second. Write only on one side of paper. 

Third. Leave ft space of l inch on right-hand side of paper. 

Question pa tiers with answers thereto will lie collected by the superintendents 
and mailed to Mr. Ihivld Griffiths. Canon City, Colo. Mr. Griffiths will advise 
each superintendent us to percentage made by each candidate at his plant. 

E. H. Weitzel, Manager . 


1. What Is the name of the mine at which you are employed? 

2. Give name and address of the superintendent. 

3. What Is your name and post-office address? 
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4. What la your ago? 

5. What is your nationality? 

6. What, if any, foreign language do you speak? 

7. Are you a citizen of the United States? If naturalized, can you product! 
proof of your citizenship? 

8. What is your present occupation? 

9. How long have you been employed in present occupation at the present mine? 

10. How long so employed in this State or elsewhere? 

11. How long have you been employed in coal mining in any capacity? 

12. Are you in the habit of using intoxicants? If so, to what extent? 

PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE. 

1. Briefly describe a coal Held. 

2. What is understood by dip. strike, outcrop, and basin? 

8. Define the difference between a fault and dike. 

4. Name the different varieties of coal in this State. 

5. Name the different kind of openings of coal mines. 

6. Briefly describe the conditions which govern the different kind of openings. 

7. Describe the two principal methods of working coal seams. 

8. What is understood by mine ventilation, and why Is it necessary? 

9. Describe the different systems of ventilating coal mines. 

10. What is meant by splitting the air currents and wlmt advantages are de¬ 
rived by so doing? 

11. Name the two most common gases found in coal mines. Kxplain how de¬ 
tected, where found, and how removed. 

12. What do you know about tire damp; state what experience you have had 
in any mine generating explosive gas. 

13. What is meant by a safety lamp and what are the essential features of a 
good safety lamp for n fire boss? 

It. Name and describe the best safety lamp that you know of for general use 
Jn coal mines. 

15. Name the various Instruments used by mini' foremen and Are bosses In and 
around coal mines; briefly explain their use. 

10. In a seam of coal that is undermined by hand, what are the principal pre¬ 
cautions that you would insist on miners taking? 

17. What, in your opinion, are the principal causes of the greatest number of 
fatalities in our mines? 

18. Do you consider it safe to use electric machinery in a dusty mine if ex¬ 
plosive gas is sometimes found therein? If not, explain fully. 

19. In a dusty mine liable to explosion, what precautions would you adopt to 
avoid accidents? 

20. If you had charge of a mine, the workings of which were approaching an 
old mine to the rise and fall of water, what precautions would you adopt? 

21. If you had an explosion in the mine, destroying the ventilating apparatus, 
what would you do first and how would you proceed to explore? 

22. Describe the duties of a mine foreman as prescribed by the new mining 
law*. (Copy of law furnished by local superintendent.) 

23. Describe the duties of a fire boss as prescribed by the new mining law. 

24. What is the most important duty of a shot lighter previous to firing shots? 

25. State in detail your experience in and around coal mines in this State or 
elsewhere. 

Arithmetic and Mensuration. 

In answering following questions, 62.5 pounds por cubic foot will bo used as weight of 
water, and 7J gallons will be considered as 1 cubic foot. 

1. Name and denote the four common signs used in arithmetic. % 

2. What do the following abreviations mean: °, ', ", e /c, W.G., V, p.? 

8. Explain the difference between a common fraction and a decimal. Give an 
example. 

4. Extract the square root of 114,921. Show process. 

5. Extract the cube root of 912,073. Show process. 

6. If the scale on a map is 200 miles to the inch, what distance does 8ft" 
represent? 

7. What is the rubbing surface In a 0-foot square airway 2,000 feet long? 
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8. What Is the rubbing surface iu n rectangular airway 3' x 12', 2,000 feet 
loug? 

9. What Is the area and perimeter of the airways in questions 7 and 8? 

10. In an airway 8' x 8', the velocity of the air current Is 480 feet per minute. 
What quantify is circulating? 

11. How many cubic feet of air Is passing per minute iu an airway 8' x 6' if 
the velocity is 20 yards in 12 seconds? 

12. If the urea of a square airwuy is 42 square feet, what is its perimeter? 

13. In a rectangular airway one side of which Is 8 feet and Its diagonal is 10 
feet, what is its area and perimeter? Show process. 

14. How many cubic yards in a shaft 16 feet long, 12 feet wide, and 200 yards 
deep? 

15. How many tons (2,000 pounds) of material In a rectangular shaft 
12' x 8' x400' deep, specific gravity of rock being 2.24? 

16. IIow many gallons of water In a circular shaft 10 feet in diameter and 
440 feet deep? (Jive answer in United States and imperial gallons. 

17. If a slope pitching 6% is 2,000 feet long, 10 feet wide, and 6 feet high, 
becomes tilled with water until the edge of water is within 1,200 feet of the 
mouth, how many U. S. gallons are there in it? 

18. If a pump is capable of pumping 100 gallons per minute and working 10 
hours ]ier day, in how many days will it pump the water out in question 17, 
assuming there is a constant Inilow of 20 gallons ]mt minute? 

19. How many pounds of coal in a cubic yard if the specific gravity is 1.27? 

20. How many tons of coal in an acre if the thickness of scam is 6 feet and 
specific gravity is 1.24? 

21. IIow many tons of coal In a triangular piece of coal whose sides are 40 
feet, 60 feet, and 180 feet, respectively, thickness of seam 4'8", specific grav¬ 
ity 1.3? 

22. How many tons of slack in a cylindrical steel bin, 20 feet iu diameter and 
40 feet deep, assuming 1 cubic foot to weigh 50 pounds. 

23. In brushing an entry 8 feet wide, 2’4" high, and 200 yards long, how many 
cubic yards would he removed? 

24. If an entry 10 feet wide, 6 feet high. Is driven for 1,000 feet, how many 
tons of coal was removed If the specific gravity is 1.25? 

25. If a cubic yard of coal weighs 2,100 pounds, what is its specific gravity? 

26. What is the area and circumference of a circle, the diameter being 10 
feet? 

27. What is the length of the side of a square having the same area as circle 
In question No. 26? 

28. How many long tons of 45-pound steel rails would you order to relay a 
slope 8,400 feet long? 

21). How many ties would you need to relay the above slope If the ties are 
placed 20-lnch centers? 

30. How many sacks of cement would he required for an engine foundation 
24' x 18' x 5’ deep, assuming you use 6 sacks to the cubic yard? 

81. If a trip of 20 cars averaging 3,200 pounds of coal is hoisted in 16 minutes, 
what Is the tonnage In a day of 8 hours? 

32. If a car of coal weighing 3,000 liounds is hoisted through a shaft every 
50 seconds, what Is the capacity per hour? 

83. In a shaft 200 yards deep, a car of coal is hoisted every minute, allowing 
15 seconds for dumping or caging of cars, find the average velocity of cage per 
second? 

34. If the capacity of a shaft Is 1.200 tons per day of 8 hours, what Is the 
average weight of coal In pit curs If a car Is hoisted every 40 seconds? 

35. If a shaft Is 220 yards deep, how many colls of rope would there be on a 
drum 10 feet In diameter? 

86. If there are 22 colls of rope on a drum 12 feet In diameter, how deep is 
tl\p shaft, allowing 4 colls to he stationary? 

37. If a vein of coal is 4'2" thick and has two streaks of Impurities 6" and 
8", respectively, what per cent of worthless material does It contain? 

88. If the production of a shaft la 800 tons per day of mine run, and after 
screening you have 120 tons of nut coal, 275 tons of pea and slack, and 5 tons 
of rock, what is the percentage of lump, nut, pea, and slack, and rock? 

89. What is the area of an engine cylinder that is 18 Inches In diameter? 

40. What Is the weight of a steel shaft 10 feet long and 8 Inches in diameter, 
specific gravity of steel being 7.85? 
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I Second list sent out.] 

PBACTICAL QUESTIONS ON COAL MINING. 

L What is atmospheric air composts! of? Name Its component parts and 
state their proiwrtlon by weight and volume. 

2. What Is the weight of a cubic foot of air when the barometer registers 28 
Inches and the thermometer reading is 80° F.? 

3. What is the weight of a cubic foot of Clf 4 and CO* under the same condi¬ 
tions as mentioned in question 2? 

4. What is meant by the specific gravity of n solid and n gas? (live the 
specific gravity of some solid and some well-known gas found In coni mines. 

5. What is understood by (lie chemical symbol of a gas? Give the symbol of 
the two most common gases found In coal mines. 

0. What is understood by the transpiration of a gas, and what Is the differ¬ 
ence between transpiration and diffusion? 

7. What Is fire damp? State tin* proport ion and percentage of CH« in the 
mixture within the explosive limits, also proportion and percentage at its 
maximum explosive force. 

8. What is after damp? State what gaseous mixtures it generally consists 
of and its effect on life and combustion. 

9. Name, give symbol, specific gravity, etc., of throe comjwuind gases found 
in coal mines. 

10. What Is meant by coefficient of friction used in problems relating to 
ventilation of coal mines? I’so Atkinson figures. 

11. Give Atkinson's well-known algebraic formula for solving ventilating 
problems. 

12. In order to show that you understand the formula, substitute figures for 
the mine you are working at and find the ventilating pressure. 

13. Wlmt is a water gauge? If the water-gauge reading is 2.5 feet, what is 
the ventilating pressure in pounds per square foot. 

14. If the quantity of air produced in a mine Is 50,000 cubic feet per minute 
and the water-gauge reading Is 2.5, what is the horsepower producing the 
ventilation? 

15. If the velocity of nn air current Is 200 feet per minute and the water- 
gauge reading is .8, what would be the water-gauge reading if the velocity is 
doubled ? 

16. If 40,000 cubic feet of air is circulating through a mine with 4 horse¬ 
power, what horsepower would be required to circulate 80.000 cubic feet? 

17. What is a barometer? How is It affected by altitude? 

18. What Is a siphon, and to what elevation will it pass water when barom¬ 
eter reading is 24 inches? 

19. If a slope is pitching 45 degree and Is 2,500 feet long, what is the pressure 
per square inch on the pump column 40 feet from the face? 

20. What is the pressure per square Inch on the pump plungers in a shaft. 
240 yards deep? 

21. Who was the discoverer of the principal factor of the safety lamp? What 
sire wires are used in making the gauze, and how many ajiertureH to the square 
Inch? 

22. Why Is it that the flame of a safety lamp inclosed In a wire gauxe wilt 
not ignite the surrounding explosive mixture? 

23. What is the difference between 10 per cent and 10 degree pitch? Explain 
by a diagram. 

24. The diameter of the piston of an engine Is 10 inches and length of stroke 
Is 18 inches. The engine makes 200 revolutions per minute with a mean 
effective pressure of 50 pounds per square inch. What is the horsepower of 
the engine? 

25. If a fan is 20 feet in diameter and makes 100 revolutions per minute, 
what is the peripheral speed at the tip of the blade? 

[Second list sent out.] 

ARITHMETIC AND MENSURATION. 

In answering following questions. 02J* pounds per cubic foot will be used as weight of 
water, and 71 gallons will be considered as 1 cnblc foot. 

1. Name and denote the four common signs used in arithmetic. 

2. What do the following abbreviations mean: # , ", %, W.G., V, p.T 
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3. Explain the difference between a common fraction and a decimal. Give 
an example. 

4. Extract the square root of 114.921. Show process. 

5. Extract the cube root of 012,873. Show process. 

6. If the scale on a map Is 200 miles to the Inch, what distance does 8ft" 
represent? 

7. What Is the nibbing surface In a 6-foot square airway 2,000 feet long! 

8. What Is the rubbing surface In a rectangular airway 3' x 12' 2,000 feet 
long? 

0. What la the area and perimeter of the airways In questions 7 and 8? 

10. In an airway 8' x 8' the velocity of the air current Is 480 feet per minute. 
What quantity is circulating? 

11. How many cubic feet of air is passing-per minute in an airway 8' x 6' 
if the velocity is 20 yards in 12 seconds? 

12. If the area of a square airway is 42 square feet, what is its perimeter? 

13. In a rectangular airway one side of which Is 8 feet and Us diagonal Is 
10 feet, wlmt Is Us urea and perimeter? Show process. 

14. How many cubic yards In a shaft 16 feet long, 12 feet wide, and 200 
yards deep? 

10. How many tons (2,000 pounds) of material In a rectangular shaft 
12' x 8' x 400' deep, specific gravity of rock being 2.24? 

16. How many gallons of water in n circular shaft 10 feet In diameter and 
440 feet deep? Give answer In United States and imperial gallons. 

17. If a slope pitching 6 per cent Is 2,000 feet long, 10 feet wide, and 6 
feet high, becomes filled with water until the edge of water is within 1,200 
feet of the mouth, how many IT. S. gallons are there In it? 

15. If a pump is capable of pumping 100 gallons per minute and working 
10 hours per day, in how many days will it pump the water out in question 
17, assuming there is a constant inllow of 20 gallons per minute? 

19. How many pounds of coal in a cubic yard if the specific gravity is 1.27? 

20. How many tons of coal in an acre if the thickness of seam is 5 feet and 
specific gravity is 1.24? 

21. How ninny tons of coal in a triangular piece of coal whose sides are 40 
feet, GO feet, and 80 feet, respectively, thickness of scum 4' 8", specific 
gravity 1.3? 

22. How many tons of slack in a cylindrical steel bin 20 feet in diameter and 
40 feet deep, assuming 1 cubic foot to weigh 50 pounds? 

23. In brushing an entry 8 feet wide, 2' 4" high, and 200 yards long, how 
many cubic yards would lie removed? 

24. If un entry 10 feet wide, 6 feet ldgh. is driven for 1,000 feet, how- 
many tons of coal was removed if the specific gravity Is 1.23? 

2.1. If a cubic yard of coal weighs 2.1O0 pounds, what Is its specific gravity? 

26. Wlmt is the area and circumference of a circle, the diameter being 
10 feet? 

27. What Is the length of the side of a square having the same area as 
circle in question No. 26? 

28. How many long tons of 43-pouml steel rails would you order to relay 
a slope 3.400 feet long? 

20. How many tics would you need to relay the above slope If the ties are 
placed 20-inch centers? 

30. How many sacks of cement would he required for an engine foundation 
24' x 18’ x 5' deep, assuming you use 6 sacks to the cable yard? 

31. If a trip of 20 cars, averaging 3.2W pounds, of coal Is hoisted In 10 
minutes, what Is the tonnage In a day of 8 hours? 


WEITZEL EXHIBIT NO, 6. 

Trinidad, Colo., October IS, ISIS. 

To whom It mati concern: 

X, hco J. Kahn, hereby certify that I was present at a meeting of the United 
Mine Workers’ or organizers held in the Packer Building, at Trinidad, Colo., on 
or about July 25, 1913, and heard an address made by a man introduced to me 
as Mr, Wallace, editor of the United Mine Workers’ Journal. During Mr. 
Wallace's address that evening he told the organizers to tell the men to arm 
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themselves with the best rifles money would buy, get up on the hills end not 
be a damned bit particular who they picked oft. The following morning In 
conversation with Wallace he told me that the methods advised by him the 
night before was the only way to do It 

Leo J. Kahn. 


State or Colorado, County of Lot Animat, is: 

Leo J. Kahn, being first duly sworn, on his oath deposes and says: That ha 
has read the above and foregoing affidavit by me made, knows'the contents 
thereof, and that the matters and things therein stated are true to his own 
knowledge. 

(seal.] Leo J. Kahn, 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 13th 
[seal.] 

My commission expires August 1.3, 1917. 


day of October, A. D. 1913. 

J. OSLANDO XoBTHCUTT, 

Notary Public. 


WE1TZEL EXHIBIT NO. 7. 

Noitinhi r, 19/j. 


Name of mine. 


Morley. 

Nopris. 

Terrlo. 

Prlmcro. 

Frederic. 

Bcrwind. 

Tabasco. 

House. 

I«ster. 

Ideal. 

Cameron. . . 

Walsen. 

Robinson. 

OuJoh. 

Floreeta. 


Cool dumped 
Ideal..... 
Cameron. 
Waken.. 
Robinson.... 


on ground during November 


Days 

worked. 

1'rodnet Ion 
(A and 21 
reports.) 

Taws In 
tonnage. 


I 1« 

24 

25 

17 

18 

20 

21 

22 

23 

25 

24.125 
24.125 
25 

21.50 

21.875 

15,496.50 
13,709. 40 
6,350.95 

22.299.15 
21,863.45 

9,364.55 

13,914.70 

15.851.15 
9,421.40 
9,093.30 

11,088.75 
19,494.75 

10.912.60 
5,630.00 

4.244.60 

8,716 

671 

968.50 

671.20 
254.04 

1,311.70 

1,214.60 

468.20 
662.60 

720.50 
409.60 

10,494 

8,602 

2,341 

2,650 

2,161 

819 









. 

189,335.25 

28,254 



2,216.25 

2,443.16 

4,393.80 

1,463.36 


10,516.55 

28,254 


189,335) 38,770 (20.50% 
37,867.0 


903.00 


WEITZEL EXHIBIT HO. ». 

The Cot.obado Feel & IaoR Co., 

Mr. Lewis K. Brown, Co '° ’ l,cccmber J!> ' "'<• 

Secretary Committion on Industrial Relations, 

Chicago, lit. 

Dear Sra: In compliance with request of Mr. Basil M. Manly, dated Docem- 
^i 1 ;J ?. ra returning herewith transcript of my testimony before the Indus¬ 
trial Relations Committee In Denver, December 8 and 9. 

. 1 J' nve ma<le Pencil corrections at different places where the transcript was 

«n error. 

88819'—8. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 8-18 
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On page 1062 I testified as follows: 

“ In the speech of Mother Jones, quoted by Mr. Weinstock yesterday, as an 
Illustration dealing with class hatred, It says: 

“ ‘ Fellow workers—I won’t say ladles and gentlemen, for ladles and gentle¬ 
men are thieves, robbers, and highwaymen.' ’’ 

At the time I testified to tills I was under the Impression that the speech 
In the hands of the committee and which had been quoted from by Mr. Weinstock 
was the speech delivered at Starkville. I have since learned that It was a 
speech delivered at Segundo or some other point, and the speech I referred to In 
my testimony was one delivered by Mother Jones at Starkville, a copy of which 
I am Inclosing herewith. 

There were statements made by witnesses who followed me on the stand which 
I would have been glad to have corrected, but did not have the opportunity on 
, account of lack of time. I will now take advantage of the offer made In Mr. 
Manly’s letter to make some further statements. 

The first Is with reference to a statement made by John McLennan that the 
county officials In Huerfano and Las Animas Counties were under the employ 
of the coal companies. So fur as our company Is concerned, I will say that 
there never has been a single dollar paid to any county official for services 
rendered our company, and no county official while serving In such capacity 
was ever on our pay roll In any sense. 

The Rev. McDonald made the statement that camp houses were never re¬ 
paired, and In many cases were pig sties. I doubt whether the Rev. McDonald 
wus ever in any of our camps, and In contradiction of his statement I wish 
to say that we have been spending an average of more than $30,000 a year on 
painting and repairing camp houses. We have kept a gang of painters busy 
continuously for the lust several years, moving from one camp to another, re- 
pnlntlng camp bouses both Inside and out, and have always kept our houses In 
the best of repair. 

A witness from Morley handed In statements of Ills earnings, and Chairman 
Walsh noticed deduction of 50 cents for bath, and In reply to a question asked 
by the chairman (Ills witness stated that be was charged 50 cents per month for 
the privilege of the bathhouse, no was In error in making this statement 
without qualifications. The bathhouse Is entirely free to all employees. There 
are a limited number of lockers In the bathhouse provided for lliose who care 
to rent them, which enables an employee to place his clothes In the locker and 
to chnngc clothes before he goes homo. The only charge made Is for those who 
lmve the private lockers. All others use the bathhouse free of charge. 

The statement was made by Judge Lindsey, quoting from report of one of 
the State labor commissioners, that the C. F. & I. Co. employed child labor In 
and about the mines and coke ovens. This Is absolutely false. Our rules with 
regard to employment of boys under 10 years of age are most rigid, and cir¬ 
cular letter Issued by me was put In evidence among those with reference to 
the observance of the law. 1 recall a report from one of our superintendents 
at the coke plant that on tho occasion of a visit of one of the factory Inspectors 
he found a small boy at the coke ovens wheeling a wheelbarrow of coke. In¬ 
vestigation developed that the hoy had taken lunch to his father, and while 
his father was eating the lunch he was attempting In a childish way to wheel 
a burrow of coke. This was seized on by the labor commissioner as an oppor¬ 
tunity to charge ns with child labor. We are always glad to show our pay 
rolls to anyone who cares to Investigate, and will defy anyone to find boys em¬ 
ployed at either the mines or ovens under the legal age. 

Yours, truly, 


E. H. Writzel. 


The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., 
Pueblo, Colo., December 19, 1914. 
United States Commission on Industrial Relations, 

Chicago, III. 

(Attention of Mr. M. J. Dower.) 

Dear Sir: Referring to your letter of December 10, asking for certain Infor¬ 
mation. 

The printed form of record used when a man Is employed is Inclosed here¬ 
with. 

All orders Issued to employees with reference to mining laws of Colorado 
were placed In evidence while I was on the stand. 

The data showing three mines at which 80 per cent signed a statement as to 
their satisfaction I think were turned In by Mr. Welborn as Morley, Terclo, and 
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Prlmero. This was a statement signed by employees to the effect that they did 
not want to see a strike. At these particular mines the desertions were as 
follows: 

Hurley employed 837 men in September, 1913, and 14 went on strike. 

Terdo employed 253 men, and 79 went on strike. 

l’rlmero employed 372 men, and 50 went on strike. 

We, however, had two mines at which no men went on strike until they were 
forced out by Intimidation about 30 days after strike was called. They are In 
isolated districts where the United Mine Workers had not apparently had time 
to pay any attention to until after the strike was well under way In other parts 
of the State. The mines I refer to are Crested Bulte and Kloresta, in Gunnison 
County. Floresta employed 100 men and Crested Hutto 190. 

The picture of the first-aid team requested In your letter was handed to you 
In Denver. 



Tiik CoiouAno Four. & Ikon Co., 

Pueblo, Colo., December 21, t!>H. 

Mr. Lewis K. Brown. 

Secretary Commission on luilustrinl Relation», 

Chicago, 111. 

Dear Rib: Supplementary to my Idler of the 10th Inslaut, lieg to submit the 
following: 

W. F. I.entlml tostilldl that when he was employed at one of the C. K. A I. 
mines In Huerfano County, either Walsen or Cameron, that he was furnished 
mine water for domestic purposes and was charged either 50 cents or a dollar 
per month. After he left the stand I spoke to him and asked him about. It, and 
he sold that If he had made that statement that he was mistaken, that he re¬ 
ferred to the Mutual mine, operated by the Mutual Coni Co., and that he had 
never been charged for water at a C. F & I. Co. mine. I was unable to see Ills 
testimony, but I feel sore that the commission, as well as others, got the impres¬ 
sion that he was testifying as to either Cameron or Walsen when he made tills 
statement 

Senator Ilolen King Robinson. I am told, made the statement on the stand 
that I had Admitted to her that we paid the militia. I did not admit It to her, but 
made the statement to her that we had paid some of the militia. Some of our for¬ 
mer employees and some men who had been In our employ for 8or 10 years Joined 
the militia and, In common with other employers of the State,did not discontinue 
their salaries, but there was not to exceed six or eight of these men, or I would 
have Information If there had been more. After the militia hail been In the field 
for a considerable length of time, am] the State was unable to pay them, there 
were many enlisted men who came to me with stories of destitution, saying that 
their families were without funds and destitute. To a number of these I loaned 
small sums, and in some cases think were paid back and in others not. Some of 
these were personal loans, and I do not recall a ease where I used company funds 
for this purpose. 

As an example of the Inability of the leaders of the U. M. W. to control their 
members I wish to cite the present strike at Pittsburg, Kans., where the whole 
district has been out for four or five weeks on account of discharge of three 
employees by the Cherokee & Pittsburg Coal Mining Co. Notwithstanding the 
fact that ttie leaders from the district have been In the field, they have been 
unable to put the men back to work. 

Tours, truly, 


E. H. Werner.. 


PATTERSON EXHIBIT NO. 1. 

Certified Copies op Coroner-Jury Verdicts in Ait Cases of Accidental, 
Violent, or Unnatural Deaths op Coal Miners in and Abound the Coal 
Minks or Huerfano County, State op Colorado, Since the 1st Day of 
July, 1905, Until the 30th Day or November, 1914. 

VERDICT OP .JURY. 

State op Colorado, County of ttuerfano, »»: 

An inquisition, holden at Shumway, in Huerfano County, State of Colorado, 
on the 18th day of July, 1905, before 8. Julian Lainmle, coroner of said county, 
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upon the body of William Whiles, there lying dead, by the Jurors whose names 
nre hereto subscribed; said Jurors upon their oaths do say: That deceased met 
death due to his own negligence, and we can not attach blame to no other. 

In testimony whereof the sahl jurors have hereunto set their hands the day 
and year aforesaid. 

Tuos. Fubphy, 

John H. Kelly, 

Habyky Galvin, 

Am Ferguson, 

L. A. Dubbin, 

Geo. Wilson, 


Attest: 


Jurori. 


S. Julian Lam mil, 
Coroner 0 / Huerfano County. 


VERDICT of jury. 

State .of Colorado, County of Huerfano, ss: 

An Inquisition, holilen at Hazron mine office. In Huerfano County, State of 
Colorado, on the 14th day of September, 1005, before S. Julian Lammie, coroner 
of said county, upon the body of Leonard Bnnolcttl, there lying dead, hy the 
Jurors whose name are hereto subscribed; said jurors upon their oath do say • 
Leonard Ilanolettl came to his death by a fall of rock, due to his own negligence 
in not timbering properly. 

In testimony whereof the said jurors have hereunto set their bands the day 
and year aforesaid. 

■Tim Martinez, 

A. H. Edminbtkn, 
Garhard Fleming, 

Mike Kupison, 

Julian Martinez, 

Nick Martinez, 


S. Julian Lammie, 
Coroner of Huerfano County. 


VERDICT OK JURY. 

State of Colorado, County of Huerfano, an: 

An Inquisition, tiolden at doctor’s office. Itonsc, in Huerfano Countv State of 
Colorado, on the 16th day of August, 1005. before H. Julian Lammie, coroner 
of said county, upon the body of Joe Petrie, there lying dead, by the Jurors 
whose names are hereto subscribed; said Jurors upon their oaths do say • That 
to the best of their knowledge, the deceased came to his death by a fuilen rock 
and the accident was unavoidable. 

In testimony whe.-eof the said jurors have hereunto set their hands the dav 
and year aforesaid. ' 

.1. K. Garcia, 

T. Aoovlusoua, 

Geo. Frew, 

Alex McFaino, 

M. S. Patterson, 
Vincent Donati, 

Attest: Jwor >- 

S. Julian Lammie, 
Coroner of Huerfano County. 

YEBDICT OF JURY. 

State of Colorado, County of Hucrfatio } ss : 

An Inquisition holden at Pryor mine office. In Huerfano County, State of 
Colorado, on the 21st day of September, 1905, before S. Julian Lammie, coroner 
of said county, upon the body of Domenico Lnuza, there lying dead, by the jaws 
whose names are hereto subscribed; said Jurors upon their oaths do say: That 
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Domenclo Lauta came to his death by a fall of rock striking him on back Of 
neck, breaktag bis neck, which caused his death. He was killed In 5 left entry 
at mouth of IT room. It was an unavoidable accident 
In testimony whereof the said Jurors have hereunto set their hands, the day 
and year aforesaid. 


Attest : 


N. L. Foster, 

M. A. Quintana, 

A. 0. Arthur, 

G. W. Corsetins, 

Pio Gachemkt, 

Gus Williams, 

jurort. 


S. Julian Lammik, 
Coroner 0 / llucrfano County. 


VERDICT OK JURY. 


State ok Colorado, County of Huerfano, tt: 

An Inquisition holden at Midway mine office, In Huerfano County, State of 
Colorado, on the 3d day of June, 1 905, 1'eforc S Julian Lanuule, coroner of said 
county, upon the body of Angelo Mnttevi, there lying dead, by the jurors whose 
names are hereto subscribed; said Jurors upon their oaths do say: Deceased 
came to his death by an unavoidable accident in the Midway mine; we exon¬ 
erate all parties. 

In testimony whereof the said jurors have hereunto set their hands, the day 
and year aforesaid. 


Attest: 


W. S. Thomas, 

Paul Ghiardi, 

R B. Little, 

Gusto Garcia, 

I). H. Rkditiokr, 

J. J. Seoura, 

Jurort. 


S. Julian I. am she, 
Coroner of Huerfano County, 


VERDICT OK JURY. 

State of Colorado, County of Huerfano, tt: 

An Inquisition holden nt Midway mine office. In Huerfano County, State of 
Colorado, on the 16th day of Keptemlier, 1005, before S. Julian Lammle, 
coroner of said county, upon the body of Paul Sholtez, there lying dead, by the 
Jurors whose names are hereto subscribed ; said jurors upon their oaths do say: 
We, the Jurors, find that said Paul Sholtez came to his death by rock fall In 
the third sonth entry, Walsen Slope Midway mine. Said rock known as a pot 
rock, nnd was unavoidable accident. We further exonerate tlie company from 
nil blame. 

In testimony whereof the said Jurors have hereunto set their bands, the day 
and year aforesaid. 

• J. M. Kreeoeb, 

A. S. Simphon, 

* Chas. McCoy, 

G. Jackson, 

.Toe Kuhow, 

D. Andheatta, 

Jurort, 


Attest: 


S. Julian Lammie, 
Coroner of Huerfano County. 


VEBDICT OF JURY. 


State of Colorado, County of Huerfano, tt: 

An Inquisition holden at Walsen mine In Huerfuno County, State of Colorado^ 
on the 14th day Of March, 1905, before Lammle, coroner of said county, 
opon the body of K. NatokanI, there lying dead, by the jurors whose names are 
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hereto subscribed; said jurors upon their oaths do sa.v: Said K. Natokani came 
to his death by a full of rock caused by his own carelessness in failing to take 
the rock down or timbering it, so that it would be safe to work under it, 
hi testimony whereof the said jurors have hereunto set their hands the day 
an<l year aforesaid. 

John Williams, 

Henry Gordon, 

IIknry Savage, 

Hour. (Ids x mark) Jenkins, 

James Dickson, 

Alex IIairon, 

./ urors. 


Attest: 


S. Jrnw Lammib, 
Coroner of Huerfano County. 


VERDICT of .jury. 


State of Colorado, County of Huerfano , ss; 

An inquisition holden at Uugby, in Huerfano County, Slate of Colorado, on 
the 22d day of November, before S. Julian Laimnie, coroner of said 
county, upon the body of David Ferguson, there lying dead, by the jurors whose 
names are hereto subscribed; said Jurors upon their oaths do say: David 
Ferguson came to Ids death on the 21st day of November, 1005, by a fall of 
rock In the third north entry of the Uugby mine. Deatli was due to his own 
negligence. 

In testimony whereof the said jurors have hereunto set their hands the day 
and year aforesaid. 

William Lcuter, 

* T. Little John, 

II. K. WinrvKKK, 

John K. Pohala, 
Kodert Tom no, 

A. H. Kdmisten, 

Jurors. 


Attest: 


S. Jrnvs Lammie, 
Coroner of Huerfano County. 


verdict of jury. 


State of Colorado, County of Huerfano, ss: 

An inquisition holden at Midway mine office In Huerfano County, State of 
Colorado, on the 15th day of April, 1005, Indore S. Julian Lammie, coroner of 
said county, upon the body of J. M. Martinez, there lying dead, by the jurors 
whose Mpnes are hereto subscribed; said jurors upon their oaths do say: We 
find that J. M. Martinez died through injury sustained in the Midway mine 
by a fall of rock in No. t room, fourth right entry, through his own careless¬ 
ness. 

In testimony whereof the said jurors have hereunto set their hands the day 
and year aforesaid. 

J. M. Krkger, * 

A. S. Simpson, 

W. S. Thomas, • 
Victorino Trujillo* 
(’has. McCoy, 

#1 .arondo Vigil, 

Jurors. 

Attest: 

■ S. Julian Lammie, 

Coroner of Huerfano County. 

VERDICT OF JURY. 


State of Colorado, County of Huerfano, ss: 

An inquisition holden at Midway mine office, in Huerfano County, State of 
Colorado, on the 15th day of November, 1900, before W. C. Hunt, justice of the 

t 
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pence, acting coroner of said county, upon the body of Leandro Cordova, there 
lying deadly the jurors whose names are liereto suhscrttied; said Jurors upon 
their oaths do say: Unavoidable accident; that the deceased, Leandro Cordova, 
came to his death through an unavoidable accident In Midway mine. 

In testimony whereof the said Jurors have hereunto set their hands (he day 
and year aforesaid. 

Chas. McCoy, 

John Long, 

Victo Vital., 

Manuka. Naiicngo, 

W. ('. Clerk, 

W. .1. Fukkm a\, 

Jurors. 

Attest: 

W. C. Hi nt, 

Justin' of the Peace, 

Actio/} Coroner of lliiafano County. 

VERDICT OF .reny. 

State of Colorado, County of Huerfano, ss: 

An Inquisition hidden at MeCuire, Colo., in Huerfano County. State of Colo¬ 
rado, on the l.llh day of December, 1SHK>, before W. C. Hunt. Justice of the peace, 
acting as coroner of said county, upon the body of Tom Vargo, there lying dead, 
by the jurors whose names are hereto subscribed; said Jurors upon their oaths 
do say that deceased came to Ids death by nil unavoidable accident. 

In testimony whereof the said jurors have hereunto set their hands the day 
and year aforesaid. 

IV, 10. Thompson, 

<•»>. Piinmor, 

H. M. Thompson, 

Wm. 11 HINT/. 

W.m . Weston, 

Sam Chimiikiu.ain, 


W. C . Hi nt, 

Justin' of Ihc Peace, 

Acliny Coroner of Huerfano County. 

VERDICT OF JURY. 

State of Coi.oiudo, County of Huerfano, ss: 

An Inquisition hidden at House mine office, In Huerfano County, State of Colo¬ 
rado, on the 24th day of July, 1900. before S. Julian Lnmmlo, coroner of said 
county, upon the laxly of Joe Odnrlzzl, there lying (lend, by the jurors whose 
names are hereto subscribed; said Jurors upon their oaths do say: We.sthc Jury 
In the case of the death of Joe Odnrlzzl, do find that he cnine to his death by a 
fall of rock; that he was warms! of Its condition; and Hint he Is solely to blame. 
We hereby exonerate the company from all responsibility. 

In testimony whereof the said jurors have hereunto set their hands the day 
and year aforesaid. 

J. M. Cl.YIlK, 

Geo. Wit. sox, 

James Hii.ion, 

Sam Tor.MCK, 

. 1 . R. Garcia, 

Manuel Tafoya, 

Jurors. 

Attest: - c 

S. JlU.l \N Lammif., 
Coroner of Huerfano County. 

VERDICT OF JURY. 

State of Colorado, County of Huerfano, is: 

An Inquisition holden at Pryor, in Huerfano County, State of Colorado, on 
the 25th day of Jiiy, 1906, before 3. Julian Lammle, coroner of said county, 
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upon the body of Mike Klca, there lying dead, by the jurors whose names are. 
hereto subscribed, said jurors upon their oatlis do say: We, the undersigned, 
us jurymen, according to the slutements of witnesses, do l>ereby agree and con¬ 
clude that the deceased cuiue to his death by his own carelessness, and no one 
to blame but himself. 

In testimony whereof the suiil jurors huve hereunto set their hands the day 
and year uforesald. 

Lem Sou EDS, 

Best McGuibk, 

I,. S. Jones, 

I’eteh J. Henderson, 
Frank Cullan, 

Ceo. IUsko, 

Jurors. 

Attest: 

S. JlT.IAN I.AMMIE, 
Coroner 0 / Huerfano Count 1 /. 


TEKDICT OF JURY. 


State or Colorado, Count if of Huerfano , ss: 

An Inquisition liolilcn at Toltoe mine ofllce, In Huerfano County, State of 
Colorado, on the 2d day of August, liMKi, itefore S. Julian Lnmmie, coroner of 
said county, upon tiie IhmI.v of Jolin I.anga, tliere 1 3 ing dead, by the jurors wliose 
names are hereto subscribed, said Jurors <i|K>n their oaths do say: That John 
Istiiga came 10 ids death by a full of rock through ids own carelessness, by not 
securing It with props, 

la testimony whereof the said jurors have liereunto set their hands the day 
and year uforesald. 

K. I!. Smith, 

A. 1’, BlIITTAN, 

Henky Carlson, 

(SkaAt Stickler, 

JIioi et, Jrsrs Make, 

'J'hos. Harris, 

Jurors. 

Altesl: 

S. Jit un I.ammie, 
Coroner of Huerfano County. 

VERDICT OF JURY, 

State of Colorado, County of Huerfano, as: 

An inquisition liolden at Champion mine, in Huerfano County, State of Colo¬ 
rado, on tiie 4th day of August, liMKi, before S. Julian I.aiiimie, coroner of sattl 
county, #i*ui the liody of Y. Mnkagua, tliere lying dead, by 1 lie jurors whose 
names are hereto subscribed, said jurors u|mui their oatlis do snv: We, the 
uiiderxlgiied jury, return a verdict thus, that one Y. Mukagun cuiue to ids death 
by neglect uiKin ids own |iart and no otiier. 

Ill testimony wliereof (tie said Jurors have liereunto set their hands tiie day 
and year aforesaid. 

J. F. Hayes, 

. John Harken, 

It. Faster, , 

I>ie Davis, 

Robert Yorso, 

J. W. Hulsey, 

Jurors. 

Attest: 

S. Julian I.ammie, 
Coroner of Huerfano County. 

verdict of jury. 

State of Colorado, County of Huerfano, ss: 

An Inquisition liolden at Champion mine office, ir. Huerfano County, State of 
Colorado, on the 7th day of August, 1900, before S. Julian Lammie, coroner 
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of said county, upon the body of Hugh Clark, there lying dead, by the juror# 
whose Hume# are hereto subserllied; said Jurors upon their oaths do say: That 
H. Clark came to his death by a pot rock that fett from the roof, find we tho 
Jurors agree that It was his own carelessness by not propping the place. 

In testimony whereof the said jurors have hereunto set their hands the flay 
and year aforesaid. 

Wm. ItllJCT, 

John Hakhis, 

A. Proud, 

Alex Wilson, 

Stif Julo, 

John Cm.dkrheul 

Juror*. 

Attest: 

.S. Julian La mu ik. 
Coroner of Huerfano County. 


SKRDICT OF JURY. 


State of Colorado, County of llucrfano , ss: 


An Inquisition holden at Maitland, in Huerfano County, Slate of Colorado, 
on the 2d day of June. 1006, before S. Julian Lannuie, coroner of said county, 
upon the body of Thomas Ilunter, there lying dead, by the Jurors whose names 
are hereto subscribed; said jurors upon their oaths do say: Thomas Hunter 
came to ids death by a fall of rook, and came through neglect of himself by 
not supporting same with timber or taking it down. 

In testimony vihereof the said jurors have hereunto set their hands the flay 
and year aforesaid. 

TIobekt You NO, 

John Harvey, 

Martin Hkrmvv. 

John Muir, 

Tim (his x mark) Carbon, 

Jas. Wright, 

Jurors. 


Attest: 


S. Jru \n Lam ms, 
Coroner of Iluerfano County. 


VERDICT OF JURY. 


State of Colorado, County of Huerfano , ss: 

An inquisition holden at Midway mine ofllee, in Huerfano County, State of 
Colorado, on the 25th day of January, 1006, before S. Julian Lummle, coroner 
of said county, upon the body of Mike Kibor, there lying dead, by the Jurors 
whose names are hereto subscribed; said jurors upon their oaths do say: 
Mike Hibor came to his death January 25, 1000 , nlM>ul 8.30 a. in. by rt fall of 
pot rock, No. 8 room, fifth north entry of Midway mine. We agree that death 
was due to an unavoidable accident, and we exonerate the company from nil' 
blame. 

In testimony whereof the said jurors liuve hereunto set their hands the flay 
and year aforesaid. 

A. R. Simpson, 

W. O. Clerk, 

M. F. Clerk, > 

Joe Doudy, 

W. S. Thomas. » - 
J. M. Krekckk, 

Jurors. 

Attest: 

S. Julian Lammik. 

Coroner of Huerfano County. 

VERDICT OF JURY. 

State of Colorado, County of Huerfano , ss: 

An inquisition holflen at Pinon store, Rhumway, In Huerfano County, State # 
of Colorado, on the 15th day of January, 1906, before S. Jjuliun Laminie, coroner' 
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of sakl county, upon the body of Jolm Cupelli, there lying dead, by the jurors 
whose names are hereto subscribed; said jurors upon their oaths do say: We, 
the Jury, find according to-the evidence of the witnesses that this man came 
to his death by his own carelessness. 

In testimony whereof the said jurors have hereunto set their hands the day 
and year aforesaid. 

W. R. Davidson, 

Henry Caklhon, 

Oliver Davidson, 

W. H. Woodruff, 

Wm. Overshy, 

J. J. Miller, 

Jurors. 

Attest: 

S. Julian Lammik, 

Coroner of Huerfano County. 

VERDI f T OF .JURY. 

State of Colorado, County of Huerfano, ss: 

An Inquisition hohlen at Strong, in Huerfano County, State of Colorado, on 
the 13th day of May, 1900, before C. W. (hix, deputy coroner of said county, 
upon the body of Cruse Montojn, there lying dead, by the jurors whose names 
are hereto subscribed; said Jurors \\\nm their oaths do say: We, the under¬ 
signed, And through the evidence given here this 13th day of May, 1906, that 
Cruse Montoya came to his death at the Strong mine, Colorado, through neglect 
on their, or Ids own. part by not timbering their place after finding that the 
roof was had. 

In testimony whereof the said jurors have hereunto set their hands the day 
and year aforesaid. 

JAMl S (tRVHAM, 

Wm. A. McLennan, 

H. C. Doh-lkk, 

Joe Fernoslky, 

Alherio Vigil, 

John Simi-son, 

Juroi s. 

Attest: 

C. W. Cox, 

Deputy Coroner of Huerfano County. 

VERDICT OK JURY. 

State of Ooixjbado, County of Ilunfano, as: 

An inquisition hohlen at House, in Huerfano County. State of Colorado, on 
the 14th day of .Tilly . 191(5, before S. Julian Lammic, coroner of said county, 
upon the body of S. J. Hall, there lying dead, by the jurors whose names are 
hereto subscribed; said jurors upon their oaths do say: Deceased came to his 
death on January 13. 190(5, at 3.4. r > p. m., by being run over by a ear. Death 
was due to negligence of deceased. 

In testimony whereof the said jurors have hereunto set their hands the day 
and ytar aforesaid. 

James O’Neil, 

Joe Brandi, 

, * R. Garcia, 

sf M. S. Patterson, 

Lyvverinc Rikadona, 

N. C. Fasserrei, 

Jurors. 

Attest: 

S. Julian Lammik. 

VERDICT Ot JURY, 

State of Colorado, County of Huerfano, ss: 

An Inquisition, holden at Maitland school house, in Huerfano County, State 
of Colorado, on the 20th day of February, 1906, before S. Julian Lammic, 
coroner of said county, upon the bodies of B. Lovearr, N. Jaeovaell, A. Zamettl, 

l 
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J. W. Setters. \V. Mornin, K. Kosher, Joe Raster, F. Beam, J. Nlzzl, N. NIkzI 
Loiigari, Freil Zamiu, Areliie Miller, L'ele Oregoylo, there lying deud, l)y the 
jurors whose mimes are hereto subscribed; said Jurors upon their onlhs do suy: 
That the ttbove-uuined men mme to their death at Maitland mine at about 
9 a. m„ February 19, 1006. We furthermore find that the aliove-mmied men 
came to their death by suffocation caused by an explosion of gas on the fourth, 
West Sunshine entry, In No. 4 or 5 room of the Maitland mine. We, the 
jury, find, according to the evidence produced liefore us. that the deaths of 
the above-named men was an unavoidable accident and every knowu precaution 
which miners could take was taken to avoid the same. 

lu testimony whereof, the said jurors have hereunto set their hands the day 
and year aforesaid. 


K. U Tkounstine, 

A. II. (Ids x mark) O’Neii, 
ItoitKirr Yor\u, 

Itu u.Mui Mum, 

Victor J.andoiai., 

Cuuuo Archuleta, 


n. .11 I i \n i.ui mu:. 
(‘nriiiiir at lluri fitno fount// 


vkiiiiu r or .ii'iiv. 


State ok Colorado, County of Huerfano, ss: 

An inquisition liolden al Shunnvay mine otlice, in Huerfano County, State of 
Colorado, on the litlth day of August, 1 HOT, liefore S. Julian l.aminle, coroner of 
said county, upon tile body of George Itoya, or Itoeln, there lying dead, by the 
Jurors whose names are hereto subscribed ; said jurors upon their oaths do say : 
We the jury do find that the deceased met his death from a fail of rock, due 
to linloreseen and unavoidable circumstances, occurring during disobedience of 
orders. 

In testimony whereof the said Jurors have hereunto set their hands the day 
and year aforesaid. 

.1. F. Hays, 

A. Kiiwin Warner, 
Joseph Ki.ein, 

ItoacRT Mitchell, 

S. M. A unit 11 111 t, 

W. It. Curtis, 

Juror*. 

Attest: 

S. Julian I.vmmik, 
Coroner of lliwrftino County. 

VERDICT ok jury. 

State ok Colorado, County of Hucr/uiw, ss: 

An Inquisition hidden at Wnlsen mine ofliee, in Huerfano County, Slate of 
Colorado, on the 14th day of September, 1 f>07, before S. Julian l.aminle, coroner 
of said county, upon the body of Giovanni Felled, there lying dead, by the 
jurors whose names are hereto subscribed; said jurors upon their oaths do say : 
That we find that Giovanni Feliel came to his death through Ills own rare- 
lessness by not taking the manway, as notice In the slope calls the attention of 
all employees to travel the manway, as It is dangerous to go down the slqpe. 

In testimony whereof the said jurors have hereunto set their hands llmp/lny 
and year aforesaid. *.. 

John Williams, 

John Stewart, 

Imhkto Seraeino, 

Chas. IIuckmiller, 
Uobt. Ai.exandee, 

Cko. W. Davis, 

■furors. 


Attest: 


K. Julian I.ammie, 

Coroner of Huerfano County. 
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VERDICT OP 0UHY, 

State or Colorado, Couutu of Huerfano, as : 

An Inquisition holilen at Wulsonburg, In Huerfano County, State of Colorado, 
on the 30th (lay of April, 1007, before S. Julian Lammle, coroner of said county, 
upon the body of Walter Notnian, there lying dead, by the jurors whose names 
are hereto subscribed; said jurors upon their oaths do say: That an Inquest 
liolden at Walsenburg, Colo., on the body of the above-mentioned party do find 
that the deceased came to his death between the hours of 6 and 7 a. m. on 
Monday, April '2D, 11KI7, In the Midway Mine, situated near Pryor, Huerfano 
County, Colo. Jiy the evidence produced his death was due to his carelessness 
in using a nuked lamp, thereby exploding gas while performing his duties as 
lire boss In the aforesaid mine; and further, from the evidence produced, we 
Ibid the company and Its employees are In no way to blame for the carelessness 
of the deceased. 

In testimony whereof the said jurors have hereunto set their hands the day 
and year aforesaid. 

K. T., Trounstink, Foreman, 
John Wiihiht, 

Thank llxvs, 

Chaki.es Hakbiman, 

E. N. Eubank, 

M. (J. Fair, 


S. Jitixn I.xmmie, 
Coroner of llucrfano County, 

VERDICT OF .1 FRY. 


State ok Coiouado, County of Huerfano, as: 

An Inquisition liolden at I’ryor mine ofllee. In Huerfano County, State of 
Colorado, on the ,11st day of January, 1907, before S. Julian Lammie, coroner 
of said county, upon the body of Claud Itouchletta, there lying dead, by the 
Jurors Whose names are hereto subscribed; said jurors u[H>n their oaths do 
say: That deceased came to his dentil from fallen rock, unavoidable, in the 
Wnlsen vein of the l’ryor mine on the 31st day of January, 1907. 

Ill testimony whereof the said Jurors have'hereunto set their hands the day 
and year aforesaid. 


Attest: 


Victor Mazzonk, 

A. I., Trout, 

Alfred Oohueld, 

Frank Cullan, 

Ed (his x murk) Raymond, 
O. H. Taft, 

J urors. 


S. Julian I.ammie, 
Coroner of Huerfano County. 


VERDICT OF .1URY. 

J* 

Sr at* of Colorado, County of Huerfano, as: 

An inquisition liolden at I’ietou mine office, in Huerfano County, State of 
Colorado, on the 12th day of February, 1007, before S. Julian Lammle, coroner 
of said county, tqior) the body of Domenico Basso, there lying dead, by the 
jurors whose names are hereto subscribed; said jurors upon their oaths do say 
That Domenico Kusso came to Ids death from bis own carelessness In Pietou 
mine, and we, the jurors, exonerate the company from any blame In this matter 
on Monday, February 11, 1807. 
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In testimony whereof the said Jurors have hereunto set their huntls the day 
and year aforesaid. 


Attest: 


It. M. MacLean, 

C. I). CE\rr, 

John Anoebbon, 
CHARLES ltoss, 

Gkoroe Anoebbon, 

A. I*. Bbitain, 

Jurort. 


S. Julian Lammie, 
Coroner 0 / Huerfano County. 


VERDICT OF .IfBY. 


State or Colorado, County of Huerfano, as: 

An Inquisition holilen nt town lmll In Huerfano County, State of Colorado, 
on the 14th day of March, 11X17, before S. Julian Lnnimio, coroner of said 
county, upon the body of Pete Melkjo, there lying dead, by the Jurors whose 
names are hereto subscribed; said jurors upon their oaths do say: That the 
deceased, Pete Melkjo, met his death In the Itocky Mountain, No. 8 entry, flint 
north, room 10, said mine, address McGuire, Colo., on March 13, 1907, at nliout 
8.30 a. ni„ by a fall of rock due to the negligence of management of said mine. 

In testimony whereof the said jurors have hereunto set their hands the day 
and year aforesaid. 

•T. J. Wright, 

II. I>. Harrison, 

H. A. Hawkins, 

I sins Yai.ini, 

Frank S. Mauro, 
ItlCHARI) Amidi, 

Jurort. 

Attest: 

S. Julian Lammie, 
Coroner of Huerfano County. 


VERDICT ok .it'iiy. 


State of Colorado, County of Hucrfaiw, at: 

An Inquisition holden nt Pryor, in Huerfano County, State of Colorado, on 
the 15th day of January, 1908, before W. C. Hunt, Justice of the peace, acting 
coroner of said county, upon the body of I). L. Vigil, there lying dead, by the 
jurors whose names are hereto subscribed; said Jurors upon their ontlis do 
say: D. L. Vigil came to his death by car running over him and by Ills own 
carelessness. 


In testimony whereof the said jurors have hereunto set their hands the day 
and year aforesaid. 

L. It. Foster, 

Alex. M. Youno, 

Joe Devine, 

J. E. Torhatis, 

Geo. A. McCown, 
Librado Mora, 

Jurort. 


Attest: 


IV. C. Hunt, 

Juatiee of the Peace, Acting Coroner of Huerfano County. 


VERDICT OF JURY. 

State of Colorado, County of Huerfano, tt: 

An inquisition holden at Rugby mine offlee, In Huerfano County, State of Col¬ 
orado, on the 23d day of November, 1907, before S. Julian Lammie, coroner of 
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said county, upon the body of Jacob Rathovltoh, there lying dead, by the jurors 
whose names are hereto subscribed; said jurors upon their oaths do say: That 
Jacob Uathovitch was killed In Rugby mine by unavoidable accident. 

In testimony whereof the said Jurors have hereunto set their hands the day 
and year aforesaid. 

,T. D. Jeffreys, 

Joseph Wood, 

Louis G ban drone, 

Framc Cor. nab, 

Paul Proitz, 

Joe Jennenathi, 

Jurors. 

Attest: 

S. Julian Lammie, 
Coroner of Huerfano County. 


VERDICT OF JURY. 

i 

State of Colorado, County of Huerfano, ss: 

An Inquisition hidden at Plcfou mine oflioe. In Huerfano County, State of 
Colorado, on the iilst day of December, 1007, before S. Julian Lammie, coroner 
of said county, upon the body of Ilenry Thomas, there lying dead, by the 
Jurors whose names are hereto subscribed; said jurors upon their oaths do 
say: That accident was unavoidable and was caused by a •windy shot. We 
tlnd that fault of accident lays with deceased. 

In testimony whereof the said jurors have hereunto set their hands the day 
and }ear aforesaid. 

Lfk Henderson, 

W. C. Clemens, 
it. B. Moore, 

Archie Finch, 

Henry Lewis, 

Geo. Anderson, 

Juror i. 

Attest: 

S. Jrmv Luimik, 
Coroner of Huerfano County. 

verdict of jury. 

State of Colorado, County of Huerfano, ss: 

An inquisition hoi den at Midway, in Huerfano County, State of Colorado, 
on the 30th day of December, 1907, before S. Julian Lammie, coroner of said 
county, ui>on the body of George Kuzmorle, there lying dead, by the jurors 
whose names are hereto subscribed; said jurors upon their oaths do say: 
That George Kuzmoric came to ids death by stepping in front of a runaway 
trip of empty pit ears at the fifth left entry in the Midway mine. We fur¬ 
ther find his death was an unavoidable accident and no one to blame. 

In testimony whereof the said jurors have hereunto set their hands the day 
and year aforesaid. 

A. S. Simpson, Foreman, 

J. M. Krekger, 

A. Hodge, 

J. F. Hays, 

John Raite, 

Joe Rohan, 

Jurors. 

Attest: 

S. Julian Lammie, 
Coroner of Huerfano County. 

VERDICT OF JURY. 

Stats of Colorado, County of Huerfano, ss: 

An inquisition hohlen at Sbumway. in Huerfano County. State of Colorado, 
on the 4th day of June, 1908, before S. Julian I Jimmie, coroner of said county, 
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upon the body of George Rorlcn, there lying dead, b.v the jurors whoso names 
are hereto subscribed; said Jurors upon their oaths do say: That the deceased, 
George Borlen, caine to his dentil due to an unavoidable accident. 

In testimony whereof the said jurors have hereunto set their bauds the dav 
and year aforesaid. 


Attest: 


H. It. WILLIAMS, 

Tiros. Thompson, 

Ed. Skifhkit, 

Thomas Ovkrstry, 
Frank <'onway, 

Auk Sellouts, 

Juror*. 


S. Jri.i VN 1.AMM1K, 
Coroner of Huerfano Count!/. 


VERDICT OK JURY. 


State ok Coeouado, County of llucifano, us: 

An inquisition holdcn at Wnlsenlmrg, In Huerfano County, State of Colorado, 
on the 10th day of January, 190ft, Iwfore S. Julian Lannule, coroner of stid 
county, upon the body of Mutt Mataul, there lying dead, by the Jurors whose 
names are hereto subscribed; said jurors upon tlielr oaths do say; That Matt 
Matsul came to his death In the Midway mine on January 9. 1008, being run 
over by a empty trip due to his own carelessniwt* 

In testimony whereof the said Jurors have hereunto set tlielr hands the day 
ami year aforesaid. 


Attest: 


John .T. Wright, 

M. Y. Fair, 

.) \mks Stewart, 
Tionno Huston, 

(Ikorok Phipps, 

Joseph Hill, 

Jurors. 


S. Julian Lammik, 
Coroner of Huerfano County. 


verdict or .1VRY. 


State ok Colorado, County of Huerfano, as: 

An Inquisition holden at Walsenburg, in Huerfano County, State of Colorado, 
on the 7th day of January, 1908, before S. Julian Lummle, coroner of salii 
county, upon the body of Ilomenlca Vigil ami Della Vigil, there lying dead, by 
the jurors whose names are hereto subscribed; said jurors upon their oaths 
do say : That the deceased came to their death due from tlielr own carelessness. 

In testimony whereof the said jurors have hereunto set their hands the day 
and year aforesaid. 

Victor Mazzonk, 

John .1. Wrioiit, 
William Krikr, 

W. II. Richardson, 

C. F. Hords, 

A. Mn.i.ES, 


S. Julian Lammik, 
Coroner of Huerfano County. 

VERDICT OF JURY. 

State of Colobado, County of Huerfano, ts : 

An inquisition holden at Maitland, In Huerfano County, State of Colorado 
on the Slst day of December, 1907, before 8. Julian Lammlb, coroner of said 
county, upon the body of John Condor, there lying dead, by the Jurors whose 
names are hereto subscribed; said jurors upon their oaths do say: That said 
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John Condor came to his death by accident due to his own carelessness and 
neglect In room mine sixth east entry, Maitland mine, at 10.45 o’clock a. m., 
December 31, 1907. 

In testimony whereof the said jurors have hereunto set their hands the day 
and year aforesaid. 

Lou H. Hanna, 

Ray E. Jkris, 

A. R. Rent, 

R. Mii.ijcr, 

John Miller, 

Ed Toner, 

Juror8. 

Attest: 

S. Jrn an Lammie, 
Coroner of Huerfano County. 


verdict of jury. 


State of Colorado, County of Huerfano , 88: 

An inquisition holden at Shuimvny mine oftloe, in Huerfano County, State 
of Colorado, on the 22d day of November, 1907, before S. Julian Larnmie, coroner 
of said county, upon the body of William Dean, there lying dead, by the jurors 
whose names are hereto subscribed; said jurors upon their oaths do say: That 
the said William Dean came to his <k‘ath 22d day of November, 1907, in Pinion 
mine, room No. 3, second north entry, through an unavoidable accident. 

In testimony whereof the said jurors have hereunto set their hands the day 
and year aforesuid. 

M. Y. Fair, 

Robert Mitchell, 

Paul Flawebs, 

Alex Stover, 

Joe J. Jriffi, 

John Weston, 

Juror 8. 

Attest: 

S. Julian Laaimie, 
Coroner of Huerfano County. 


VERDICT OF JURY. 


State of Colorado, County of Huerfano , ss: 

An inquisition holden at Wnlsenhurg, in Huerfano County. State of Colorado, 
on the 1st day of October, 1907, before S. Julian Lninmie, coroner of said 
county, upon the laxly of Robert Old, there lying dead, by the jurors whose 
names are hereto subscribed; said jurors upon their oaths do say: That the 
deceased. Robert Old. came to bis death due to ids own carelessness. 

In testimony whereof the said jurors have hereunto set their hands the day 
and year aforesaid. 

Victor Mazzone, 

Tony Caciaveltain, 

Juan Y. Martinez, 

Jose Elicio Martinez, 

A. J. Martinez, 

Frank Tierra, 

Juror8. 


Attest: 


S. Julian Lammie, 
Coroner of Huerfano County. 


verdict of jury. 

State or Colosado, Count ij of Huerfano, ss: 

An Inquisition holden at Oakdale, Colo., in Huerfano County, State of Colo¬ 
rado, on the 19th day of November, 1908, before S. Julian I-ammle, coroner of 
said county, upon the body of Mike Bloiosky, (here lying dead, by the Jurors 
whose names ore hereto subscribed; said Jurors upon their oaths do say: That 
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Mike Blozosky came to tils death on November 18, 1908, in the Oakvale mine, 
No. 1, by being struck by two empty curs turning into the back stojie, and It 
was an unavoidable accident and no one to blame for said accident. 

In testimony whereof the said jurors have hereunto set their hands the day 
and year aforesaid. 

Wieh 01. MoKvoy, 
tiHO. IlMtrcE, 

John (1ai.assi.ni, 

(ino. Stone, 

W. C. Brown, 

James Turner, 

J la firs. 

Attest: 

S. Jn.nN T.ammik, 
Coroner uf Huerfano Count//. 

v Elton t or jrity. 

State of CoioRAno, County of Huerfano, ss: 

An inquisition holdcn at Wiilseiiburg, in Huerfano County, .State of Colo¬ 
rado, on the 2d day of November. 11110. before S. Julian Laminie, coroner of 
said county, upon the body of Janies McCoy, there lying dead, by the .hirers 
whose names are hereto subscribed; said jurors upon their oaths do say: That 
James McCoy came to his death in Tioga mine on November 1, 1910, by being 
run over by loaded cars. Cause of death is unknown to this Jury. 

In testimony whereof the said jurors have hereunto set their hands the 
day and year aforesaid. 

J. 11. Fame 

W. L. Kdwardr, 

JOKEl’II II. 1’ATTKItSON, 

K. Kvkns, 

John Furphy, 

Cham. H utiik.v, 

Jurors. 

Attest: 

S. .In.IAN I.AMMIE, 
Coroner of Huerfano County. 

VERDICT OK .iritv. 

State of Colorado, County of Huerfano, sc 
Ail inquisition holdcn at Walsenburg, In Huerfano County, State of Colo¬ 
rado, on the 1st day of December, 1910, before S. Julian Lammle, coroner of 
said county, upon the body of Teolosfnro Castelll, there lying dead, by ttio 
jurors whose names are hereto subscribed; said jurors upon their oaths do 
say: That the deceased came to his death November 30, 1910, on or about 
4.30 p. m., at the Itavonwood coal mine, owned and operand by Victor-Ainerlcun 
Fuel, at Uavenwobd, from accidental injuries sustained from fall of rook 
while employed at said mine. Cause of accidental dentil due to Ills own 
carelessness. 

In testimony whereof the said Jurors have hereunto set their hands the 
day and year aforesaid. 

C. V. Mazzone, 

Joseph II. Patterson, 

Israet. Frye, 

J. S. Cariiner, 

J. 11. Farr, 

John Furphy, 

Jurors. 

Attest: 

S. Jl'T.IAN I.AMMIE., 
Coroner of Huerfano County. 

VERDICT OF JURY. 

State of Colorado, County of Huerfano, ss: 

An Inquisition holden at Walsenburg, In Huerfano County, State of Colo¬ 
rado, on the 1st day ot October, 1910, before W. C. Hunt, acting coroner of 

88819°—S. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 8-19 
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said comity, upon the laxly of Andy Koine, thorp lying dead, by the jurors 
whose names are hereto subscribed; snid jurors upon their oaths do say: 
We. (lie Jury, find that deceased, Andy Korae, came to his death by a fall of 
rock In No. 2 room of the first second eross entry on the Rocky Mountain 
Co.'.-: mine, Huerfano Counly, Stale of Colorado, at the 30th day of September, 
A. I>. 1910, said death being caused by ail unavoidable accident. 

In testimony whereof the said jurors have hereunto sot their hands the 
duy mid year aforesaid, 

H. ( '. Poeffler, 

John Fuhpiiy, 

- ,T. S. Cu.'IINFR, 

.Tar. fi. Pritchard, 

,1. I>. Farr, 

JOSEPH II. PATTERSON, 

Juror*. 


Attest: 


W. C. Hunt, 

Acting Coroner of Ilutrfauo County. 


verdict or ,rniY. 


State or Colorado, County of Huerfano, ,<«: 

An Inquisition liohlen at VValsenlnirg. in Huerfano County. Stale of Colorado, 
on the 22d dny of November, 1010, before S. Julian Laminie. coroner of snid 
counly, upon the body of Pete Amtell, there l.vinft fiend, by the Jurors whose 
nniues are hereto subscribed; said jurors upou their oaths do say: l’ete An- 
poll eaine to Ids death In the Maitland mine on the 22d of November, 1010, by 
a fall of slate, said death being accidental and unavnidalde. 

In testimony whereof the said jurors have hereunto set their hands the day 
and year aforesaid. 

.1. S. (I MaiNcit, 

. 1 . H. fun 
John Jli'iimiv, 

JOSEPH II Pvi'ikrsov, 

Isit \i’i Frye, 

IV. i,. Kim Aims, 


Attesl: 


./arm 


S. .IrUAN I.VMMli:, 

Col oner of Huerfano County. 


niRiuer or .ii'ry. 


State of Color \nn, Comity of Huerfano, ss; 

An Inquisition liohlen at Willson mine, in Huerfano County, State of Colorado, 
on the Till day of October, IlllO, before S. Julian Laiumie, coroner of said 
county, upon I he body of Harry Mover, there lying dead, by the jurors whose 
names are hereto subscribed; said jurors upon their oaths do say: That Harry 
Mover came to his death 8 p. ill, October 0, 1910, by u fall of rock on first 
north parting room mine. We think said accident was entirely unavoidable; 
we do not bold any one whatsoever responsible for this accident. 

In testimony whereof the said jurors have hereunto set their hands the day 
mid year aforesaid. 


Attest: 


Mat (In, mocr. 

L. G. ItOOYES, 

Jas. McNally, 

J. H. Phillips, 
John Burke, 

Wm. O. Ross, 

Juror*. 


S. Julian Lammie. 
Coroner of Huerfano County. 


VEitnrcT of .i rnv. 


State of Colorado, County of Huerfano, si: 

An Inquisition liolden at Wnlsenlmrg, In Huerfuno County, State of Colorado, 
on the 27th day of November, 1010, before S, Julian Lammie, coroner of said 
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county, upon the hotly of Nicholes Krkamp, there lying dead, by the jurors whose 
names are hereto subscribed; said jurors upon their oaths do say: That the 
deceased came to his death while employed at the Cameron coal mine, at 
Cameron, Huerfano County, Colo., by n fall of rock, and attribute said acci¬ 
dental death to negligence ami lack of mining experience. 

In testimony whereof the said jurors have hereunto set their hands the day 
and year aforesaid. 

VtoTOR Masson z, 

JOSEPH H. Patterson, 

M. I,. Hiiwards, 

,lAS. Ci. I'uirt 11ABB, 

Ishaki I'mr 
J. I). Farr, 


Attest: 


J imiia 


S. .Inns I.amm no. 
Coroner of Huerfano County. 


\KRaicT oi- ,n as. 


State of Coi.okado, Count 1/ of Huerfano, ss: 

An inquisition Imlden at Oukvlew, In Itnerfano County, Slate of Colorado, 
on lla- 2tlth day of Dpppinlicr, 1910, before S. .Tnllnn Lnimnie, coroner of said 
county, upon the laxly of Dan Pacheco, there lying dead, hy the jurors whose 
mimes are hereto subscribed; said jurors ii|hiii their oaths do say: That Dan 
Pacheco came to lus death on December 20. 10th, in the new mine at Oukvlew 
by a fall of coal. Said accident was due to negligence on the part of Pacheco 
himself. 

In testimony whereof the said jurors have hereunto sot their hands the day 
and .'ear aforesaid. 

I >. I,. Edwards, 

Ciiak. M. Fey, 

.Ion n K 101:1,1., 

Jam. Fmii.'Mi, 

Jno, Cmiiineu, 

M Mill's 1!fi,o, 

Jurors. 

AI lest: 

S. .I11 ns Lammie; 

Coronet of Huerfano Count!/. 

vi nail r 01 jrnv. 


State of Colorado, Count!/ of Huerfano . <*: 

An Inquisition holden at Wnlsonbnrg, In Huerfano County, State of Colorado 
on the 16th day of December, loin, before S. Julian Laminie, coroner of said 
county, upon the bodies of John Aiitill and George Rwolla, there lying dpud, h.v 
the Juror whose names are hereto subscribed: said Jurors upon their oaths do 
say: That John Atitlll and George Sw-olla came to their deallis In the fata- of the 
tliinl panel of the first west enlry In the l’.lg Four coal mine, In Huerfano 
County, State of Colorado, December 1.1, 1910, at 5 o’clock p. in.; that the said 
deaths was caused hy a runaway car: that the said accident was unavoidable. 

In testimony whereof the said jurors have hcmnilo sp| their hands the dav 
and year aforesaid. 


Attest : 


,T. S. Guu 1 Ni. 1 t, 

Joseph H. Patterson, 

Jack Fvknh, 

Chan. M. Fey, 

H. 0. Di’ffekb, 

Israel Frye, 

Jurort. 

p 

S. Julian I.ammie, ' „ * 
Coroner of Huerfano County. 

verdict or year. 


State or Colorado, County of Huerfano, m: 

A “ '“Ouisltion holden at Walsenburg, in Huerfano County, State of Colorado, 
n 23d day of October, 1910, before &. Julian Latnmie, coroner of &uid 
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county, upon the body of Frank Kasper, there lying dead, by the jurors whose 
names are hereto subscribed; said jurors upon their oaths do say: That the 
deceased came to his death by being run over by a coal-mine car on or about 
5 a. in., October 23, 1010, at the Globe mine, in Huerfano County, Colo., said 
accident being cause of death was unavoidable. 

In testimony whereof the said jurors have hereunto set their hands the day 
and year aforesaid. 

Victor Mazzone, 

J. S. Gardner, 

John Furphy, 

Joseph H. Patterson, 

J. I). Farr, 

W. L. Edwards, 

* Juror 8. 


Attest: 


S. Julian Lammik, 
Coroner oj Huerfano County. 


VERDICT OF JURY. 


State of Coumiado, County of Huerfano , sh: 

An inquisition holdcn at Walsenhurg, in Huerfano County, State of Colorado, 
on the lith day of June, 1010. before S. .lulian Lammie, coroner of said county, 
upon the body of Frank Walker, there lying dead, by the jurors whose names are 
hereto subscribed; said Jurors upon their oaths do say: Frank Walker came to 
his death on June 11, 1010, in Pietou mine, room No. 7, fifth cross entry. Cause 
of death, according to testimony, was heart failure. 

In testimony whereof the said jurors have hereunto set their hands the day 
and year aforesaid. 

Joseph II. Patterson, 

John Furphy, 

J. I>. F\rr, 

Homer Potts, 

Geo. I>\rrdls, 

W m.ter Edwards, 

Jurors. 

Attest: S. .Tin jan L\mmie, 

Coroner of Huerfano County. 

verdict of jury. 


State of Colorado, County of Huerfano, ss: 

An Inquisition hidden at Walsenhurg, in Huerfano County, State of Colorado, 
on the 5th day of April, 1010, before S. Julian Lammie, coroner of said county, 
upon the laxly of John Nleknl. there lying dead, by the jurors whose names are 
hereto subscribed; said jurors upon their oaths do say: That deceased came to 
his death in llavenwood mine by a fall of rock, due to his own negligence in 
not setting props, and that his death occurred on the 5th day of April, 1910. 

Iu testimony whereof the said Jurors have hereunto set their hands the day 
and year aforesaid. 

Frvnk Mkvde, 

WlI.LT \M KhISR, 

Jon. G. Pritchard, 

John Furphy, 

Joseph H. Patterson, 
Walter M. Arnold, 

J urors. 

Attest: R. Julian Lammie, 

Coroner of Huerfano County. 

- \ VERDICT OF JURY. 

State of Colorado, County of Huerfano, ss: 

An inquisition holdcn at Walsenhurg, in Huerfano County, State of Colorado, 
on the 10th day of May, 1910, before S. Julian Lammie, coroner of said county, 
upon the body of Paul Kolack, there lying dead, by the jurors whose names are 
hereto subscribed; said jurors upon their oaths do say: Paul Kolack came to 
his death on May 9, 1910, in Ruvenwood mine while in the act of pushing an 
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empty ear from the muln slope to Ids room. While so doing a loaded enr broke 
loose from the trip which was going out and ran hack down the slope and turned 
Into Kolnck’s room, ehtehlng him and killing him. 

In testimony whereof the said Jurors have hereunto set their hands the day 
and year aforesaid. 

Walter Howards, 

W i i.i.i vm K itiKit, 

Juan A. Medina, 

J. 1). Farr, 

John I't'Kl’llY, 

M. Y. Farr, 

Jurors. 

Attest: S. Julian I.ammie. 

Coroner o) Jlucrfuitu County, 


VERDICT OF JURY. 


State of Colorado, County of Huerfano, ss: 

An inquisition holden at Willson mine. In Huerfano County, State of Colo¬ 
rado, on the 13th day of June, 1010, before S. Julian I,anilide, coroner of said 
county, upon the body of I’ete Smith, alias I’oto Muzekn, there lying dead, by 
the Jurors whose name are hereto subscribed; said Jurors upon their oaths do 
say: That I’ete Smith, alias l’eie Mazeko, came to his death hy a fall of rook 
ill Kohlnson mine June 13, 1010; we the Jury find that said accident wus un¬ 
avoidable, because unforeseen; we plum the Illume of this accident ou no one 
whatever. 

In testimony whereof the said jurors have hereunto set (heir hands the day 
and year aforesuid. 

M. C.ii.MOun, 

J. M. I.AMMIK, 

Ci i as. W. Fay, 

.1. II. I’Hlt.UlS, 

Mike Nehho, 

John lltitic, 

Jurors. 

Attest: 

S. Julian I.ammie, 
Coroner of llucrfano County. 


VERDICT OF JURY. 


State of Colorado, County of Huerfano, si: 

An inquisition holden nt mine office, Rttgh.v, In Huerfano County, State of 
Colorado, on the Slit day of May, 1010, before S. Julian T.ummle, coroner of 
saitl county, ujion the body of Joe Silva, there lying dead, by the jurors whose 
names are hereto subscribed; said Jurors upon their oaths do say; Tbnt Joe 
Silva cante to his death by ills own carlessness and exonerate the company 
and contractor for whom lie was working from all blame, Joe Silva met ills 
death on May 7, 1010, while working lu Primrose mine in room No. 11, ninth, 
south entry. 

In testimony whereof the said jurors have hereunto set their hands the duy 
day and year aforesaid. 

Chan. W. Cox, Foreman, 

Ciias. M. Fey, 

F. (). Carson, 

Bert McGuire, 

L. K. Duncan, 
lb IUrazzi, 

Jurors. 


Attest: 


R. Julian I.ammie, 
Coroner of Huerfano County. 


VERDICT OF JURY. 

State of Colorado, County of Huerfano, ss : 

An Inquisition holden at Toltec, In Huerfano County, State of Colorado, on 
the 27th day of May, 1010, before S. Julian I.ammie, coroner of said county, 
upon the body of Frank Lenzeni, there lying dead, by the jurors whose names 
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arc hereto subscribed; said jurors upon their oaths do say; That Frank 
Lenzeni came to his death io Toltec mine on May 2(5, 1910, by a fail of rock 
in room No. 16. Said accident was unavoidable. 

In testimony whereof said jurors liave hereunto set tiieir hands the day 
and year aforesaid. 


A nest: 


VKunirr 


John Fi'timv, 

ItOBERT Makmiam., Jr., 
T. OlITEUO, 

Ol.IVKK EsI'E, 

J. G. WALLACE, 

H. M. Stockwell, 

Jnroig, 

S. Jit.IAN I.uimie, 
Coroner of 11 ucrfitno County, 

r .n by. 


Siaik of Colokaoo, ComC u of lluuftmo, as; 

An inquisition hohlen at Ideal mine, in Huerfano County, State of Colorado, 
on the 1211) day of June, 1910, before S. Julian laminae, coroner of said county, 
ujton the body of Nick Harder, there lying dead, by the Jurors whose names 
are hereto subscribed; said jurors upon their oaths do say: That Nick Border 
came to ills death June 11, 1910, by being run over by a loaded mine car. Said 
accident was unavoidable. 

in testimony whereof the said jurors bine hereunto set their hands the day 
and year aforesaid. 


Attest. 


Jas. Tweeiile, 

K. ].. KLNNEI, 

IticHMth W \i.ks, 

E. ilt-HMM, 

Jack Ckciikich. 
lto.siuo Oknki.uk, 

Jurors, 


K. Ji i.i \\ I.uihie, 
Cormi: r oj Huerfano County, 


\krihct of .)cky. 

Statk of Colorado, County of lliicrfuno, as: 

An Inquisition lioldcu at Walseiihurg. in Huerfano County, state of Colorado 
on the 1 sirli day of September. 1911, liefore S, Julian I .atomic, coroner of said 
county, Uiam tlie laxly of Martin Atlda, there lying dead, by the jurors whose 
names arc hereto subscribed; said Jurors main their oaths do say: The de¬ 
ceased came to his death on September 17. 1911, on or about 11.45 p. in., at 
the Solar coal mine, Huerfano County, Colo. Cause of death was due to 
breaking bis nock by accidentally fulling a distance of 15 feet into the coal 
chute of said coal mine 

In testimony whereof the said jurors have hereunto set their hands the dav 
and year aforesaid. 

C. Victor Mazzone, 

John Firphy. 

Job Patterson, 

,T. S. Gardner, 

E. Evans, 

Israel Frye, 


S. Julian T.ammie, 
Coroner of Huerfano County, 

verdict or jort. 

State of Colorado, County of Huerfano, »s: 

An Inquisition holden at Walsenburg, In Huerfano County, State of Colorado, 
on the 8Ui day of August, 1911, before S. Julian Lammie, coroner of said county, 
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upon the body of John Szurvos, there lying dead, by the jurors whose names arc 
hereto subscribed; said jurors upon their oaths do say: The demised came to 
his death by a fall of rock while working at the Ideal coal mine, operated 
and owned by C. F. & I. Co., in Huerfano County, Colo., on the 9th day of 
August, 1011, at or ntout 8.15 a. in. The cause of said accidental death was 
due to tlie carelessness and negligence of the deceased. 

In testimony whereof the said Jurors lane hereunto set their hands the day 
and ,\eur uforesmd. 

C. VICTOR Mazzone, 

Jos. II. I* ATI hiss OK, 

K. W. Kkif.r, 

J. S. GAIU)NKit. 

John Fvkphy. 

YV ALTER Kd\Y \ltl>s. 

J it mix. 

Attest. 

S. Jrii\N l,\MMir, 

Comm r of Jluciftnio County. 


Kiam i oi .? t'ii\. 


State of Colorado, County of Hunfano , ax: 

An inquisition holden at IMetou, Colo., in Huerfano County, Stale of Colo¬ 
rado, on the 27th day of October, 1011, before W. C. Hunt, Justice of the peuee, 
acting coroner of said county, upon the body of Robert Larson, there lying 
dead, hy the jurors whose names arc hereto subscribed; said jurors ui>on their 
oaths do say; Wo, the undersigned jury of tlie inquest held on the body of 
Robert Larson, deceased, on the 27th day of October, A. I>. 1911, find that the 
said deceased came to his death at Pieton, Colo., on the morning of the 27th 
day of October, A. I>. 1911, by being crushed by a fall of rock and that the wild 
death was accidental. 

In testimony whereof the said jurors June hereunto set their hands the du\ 
and year aforesaid. 

,T. S. Gardner. 

J. P. Thomas, .Tr., 

E. Evans, 

John Fuiiphy, 

ISRAEL Fiiyk, 

Walter Enw xisdh, 

./ n mix. 


Attest; 


W. C. Hr nt. 

Justice of the Peutr, Actioy Coroner of Huerfano County. 


Yf.uim i OI JURY. 


State of Colorado, County of Huerfano , ss: f 

An inquisition holden nt mine ofla-e, Rouse, in Huerfano County, State of 
Colorado, on the 18th day of October, 1911. before W. 0. Hunt, justice of the 
pence, acting coroner of said county, upon the body of Bassilio Chcrotto, them 
lying dead, by the Jurors whose names are hereto subscribed; said jurors upon 
their oaths do say: We, the jury empaneled this 18th day of October, 1911, 
iu a certain iuqulsltion concerning the death of Bassilio Cherotto, we find that 
the deceased came to his death by a rock failing on him; we further find that 
according to the evidence the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. was not negligent and 
in no way to blame for his death. 

In testimony whereof the said jurors have hereunto set their hands the day 
and year aforesaid. 

C. A. Uoddell, 

N. S. Patterson, 

Joe Bianchi, 

Fred Belloth, 

Ab. Cutter, 

Mike Pitizus, 

Jurora. 


Attest: 


IV. C. Hunt, 

Justice of the Peace, Acting Coroner of Huerfano County . 
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VERDICT OF JURY. 

State of Colorado, County of Huerfano, 88 : 

An Inquisition holden at Walsen mine. In Huerfano County, State of Colo¬ 
rado, on the 28(1 day of August, 11)11, before S. Julian Lnmnite, coroner of said 
county, upon the body of Ralph Morgan, there lying dead, by the. jurors whose 
names are hereto subscribed; said jurors ui>on their oaths do say: That he 
came to his death by being struck by a trip of empty mine cars. We further 
find that all the necessary precaution had been taken to avoid the accident. 
We further find that the accident was unavoidable, and exonerate all persons 
connected therewith, from any blame whatever. 

In testimony whereof the said jurors have hereunto set their hands the day 
and year aforesaid. 

John Williams, 

Charles A. Kaiser, 

Jah. II. Phillips, 

J. (J. Rjkvktt, 

Mose Vigil, 

Sam Maes, 

Jurors. 

Attest: 

S. .Tru \n Lammik, 
Coroner of Huerfano County. 

verdict of jury. 

State of Colorado, County of Huerfano, ss: 

An inquisition holden at Onkvlew, In Huerfano County, State of Colorado, 
on the 20th day of July, 1011, before S. Julian Lainmie, coroner of said county, 
upon the body of William Young, then' lying dead, by the jurors whose names 
are hereto subscribed; said jurors upon their oaths do say: That William Young 
came to his death on July 28, 1011, about 4.30 p. in. from injuries received in the 
new mine of the Oakdale Coal (V). on July 27, 1011 ; we further find that sakl 
injuries were caused by a pure and simple accident and can blame no one for 
the accident. 

In testimony whereof the said jurors have hereunto set their hands the day 
and year aforesaid. 

E. M. Matiifwb, 
lb L. Edwards, 

T. England, 

Ernest Bauer, 

Kr \ N K ToGIIKNS, 

O. B. Be \ mkr, 

Jurors. 

Attest: 

S. .Tuli \ n Bammie, 
Coroner of Huerfano County. 

VERDICT OF JURY. 

State of Colorado, County of Huerfano, ss: 

An inquisition holden at the mine office in McGuire, in Huerfano County, 
State of Colorado, on the 7th day of December, 1912, before W. C. Hunt, a justice 
of the peace, and acting ns coroner of said county, upon the body of Joe Pearson, 
there lying dead, by the Jurors whose names are hereto subscribed; said jurors 
upon their oaths do say: That they find thnt the deceased met his death acci¬ 
dentally. caused by ids own negligence in not timbering properly. 

In testimony whereof the said jurors have hereunto set their hands the day 
and year uforesaid. 

N. II. Van Zandt, 

Frank Valdez, 

J. M. Brown, 

Jesse Hale, 

Thomas Owensby, 

Chab. Q. Cornell, 

Jurors . 

Attest: 

W. C. Hunt, 

Justice of the Peace, Acting Coroner of Huerfano County* 
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VERDICT OK JURY. 


State of Colorado, Counly of llucrfano, ss: 

An Inquisition'hidden at Walsenlmrg. In Huerfano County, State of Colorado, 
oil the 10tli day of October, 1012, before S. Julian Lnmmle, coroner of said 
county, upon the body of Frank Grlbovskl, there lyinjr dead, by the Jurors whose 
names arc hereto subscribed; said jurors upon their oaths do say: That Frank 
Grlbovskl oaiue to Ids death in the Caddell mine, in Huerfano County, on Octo¬ 
ber 14, 1912, from a fall of rock; that the said deceased was trying to rescue 
Hattisto Talsh, who was caught underneath a rock In the same mine; that the 
said accident was wholly unavoidable. 

In testimony whereof the said jurors have hereunto set their bands the day 
and year aforesaid. 

.1. S. (iVIIDNEII, 

.1. A. Muhin \, 

.! I'A N Ai.IIEIIT, 

('lit*. 11 a I'llIKN, 

IsHAEi. Frye, 

TloHlo lli'sros, 

Jurors. 

AI test; 

S. Jl'IIAN IjAMMIE, 
Coroner of Huerfano Counly. 

VERDICT OF ,11’IIY. 


State of Colorado, County of Huerfano, ss: 

An Inquisition hidden at Oakview, in Huerfano County, State of Colorado, on 
the 2d day of October, 1912, before S. Julian Laniinle, coroner of said county, 
ui>on the body of Anton Puk, there lying dead, by the jurors whose names are 
hereto subscribed ; said jurors upon their oaths do say; That Anton I'uk cuine 
to Ids death on October 1, 1912, about 3.20 p. m.. in the new mine at Oakvtew, on 
the Stump between rooms Nos. 2 and 3. on second cross. We find that, accord¬ 
ing to testimony, it was gross neglect on his part in not timbering and putting 
Ills place In safety when every facility was at hand, and we find a verdict of 
incidental death. 

In testimony whereof the said jurors have hereunto set their hands the day 
and year aforesaid. 

John I.ane, 

Joe Kmoki.i,, 

Lemuel Reus, 

Iloll I’lllTCHAfll), 

Wm. T. Jahen’son, 

Wm. D. Shkelf.y, 

Jurors, 

Attest: 

S. Julian Lamm if, 
Coroner of Huerfano County. 

verdict of ,11'KY. 


State of Colorado, County of Huerfano, as: 

An Inquisition hidden at Walsonburg, In Huerfano County, State of Colorado, 
on the 19th day of Itecemher, 1912, before S. Julian Lnmmle, coroner of said 
county, upon the body of Louis Bernassi, there lying dead, by the Jurors whose 
names are hereto subscribed; said jurors u|sm their oaths do say; That Louis 
Bernassi came to his death In the Toltee mine, in Huerfano County, Colo., on 
December 18, 1912, and that the cause of death being to this jury unknown. 

In testimony whereof the said jurors huve hereunto set their hands the day 
and year aforesaid. 


Attest: 


J. S. Gardner, 

G. W. Sessums, 
John Fuhphy, 
Ceoroe I’hipts, 

E. Evans, 

Israel Frye, 

Jurors. 


S. Julian La si hie, 

Coroner of Huerfano County. 
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VICKI)ICT O* JURY. 

State ok Colorado, County of Huerfano, *h: 

An inquisition hoi den at Onkview, In Huerfano County. Stale of Colorado, 
cm tin? lf*th day of January, 1012, liefore S. Julian Lnmmie. curouer of said 
county, upon the bixiy of Henry Beck, tiiere lying dead, by tin? jurors whose 
names are hereto subscribed; said jurors upou their outlis do say: Wo Aral 
that Houry Beck came to his death by a fail of rook in Na 2 room, secoud cross. 
In new mine, at Oakview, Colo., January 15, 1012. Said accident was due to 
negligence on jmrt of deceased and his partner by not timbering and making 
the place safe when they knew rock was loose. 

In testimony whereof Hkj said Jurors have hereuuto sc*t their bauds the day 
and year aforesaid. 

IKvid Pucks, 

Jas. 11 of.VI.Y, 

Joe K roell, 

I>. L. Kow Mens, 

Titos. Tiiom \s. 

Petek B win no. 

Juror a. 

Attest: 

S Jl I I \\ L VMM IK, 
Coroner or Huerfano County. 

VERDICT or JURY. 

.State of Cokouado, County of lluerjauo , s<: 

An inquisition holdcn at Walsotiburg, in Huerfano (’minty. Stale of Colorado, 
on the 9th day of February, 1912, before S. Julian Lamuiie, coroner of said 
county, upon tin 1 body of Guiscppi Sassatolli, there lying dead, by the jurors 
whose names are hereto subscribed; said jurors upon tlieir oaths do say: We 
the jury And that Uuisoppi Sassiitelli came to his death in tin* Robinson mine, 
February 8, 1912. at about 11.20 a. nu, caused by a fall of rock, which accident 
was unavoidable. We further find no one responsible whatsoever for the afore¬ 
said accident. 

In testimony whereof the said jurors have hereunto set their hands the day 
and year aforesaid. 

A. It. Bickutt. 

J. II. PtriLLirs, 

Sv.m Maio, 

I)win RoineoMB, 

• Mike Nn.no, 

II. CltANK, 

Juno't. 

Attest ; 

S. Jl'l I \N LAVfMIE, 
Coinner iij Huerfano County. 

MIUUOT or JURY. 

State, ok Colorado, County of Huerfano, km: 

An Inquisition holdcn ni WaNenbunr, in Huerfano County, State of Colorado, 
lui the JGth day of October. 1912, before S. Julian Lammie, coroner of said 
county, upon the body of Battisto 'Hiis. tliere lying dead, by the jurors whose 
names are hereto subscribed: said jurors upou tlieir oaths do say: That Battisto 
Tnis came to Ids death on October 14. 1912, in the (’added mine in Huerfano 
County, Colo., and the said death was caused by a fall of rock, said accident 
being unavoidable. 

In testimony whereof the said jurors have hereunto set their hands the day 
and year aforesaid. 

J. S. Gardner, 

J. A. Medina, 

Juan Albert, 

Oh a 8. Baijbien, 

Israel Frye, 

Teokilo Bustos, 

Juror*. 

Attest: 

S. Julian Lammie, 

Coroner of Huerfano County. 
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VERDICT Of JURY. 


State or Colorado, Count a 0 / Huerfano, uu: 


An Inquisition hidden nt Onkvlew, In Huerfano Coiinly, SI 11 I 0 of Colorado, 
on the 28th day of October, 1012, before S. Julian Lomniic, coroner of said 
county, upon the body of Joe Kniukota. there lying dead, by the Jurors whose 
names are hereto subscribed; said jurors upon their oaths do sa.v : We as a Jury 
have carefully considered the case of the death of Kraukota and hu\e to the 
IK>st of our Judgment after hearing the evidence of Jos. England, Ills partner, 
also Caleb l>n\is, working next room. We also considered (lie evidence of 
W. Morgan, superintendent, who suggested a method of working the place 
different to what was done by the deceased. We find that there is no blame 
attached to anyone and Had a \erdlct of purely accldenlal death. 

In testimony whereof the said jurors have hereunto set their hands the day 
ami year aforesaid, 

John Lank, 

Joe Kitoia.i, 

I'.uia Prick, 

A1i,\. Swu.iwoop, 

W.M. SlIEMKY, 

Holt I’lmclt \ita, 

Attest: ./ators. 

S. Jt l UN l.AMMIK, 

Cot oner Of Jf uerfauu County. 


VERItll T t)t JURY. 


Nr.m; ok Colorauo, County of Huerfano, ss: 

An inquisition Itoldon at Walsenharg, in Huerfano County. Slate of Colorailo, 
tai the 12th day of October, 1912. before S. Juliet) I.iniunie, coroner of said 
county, upon the bodies of John Cttrlch and Chris Iteljan, there lying dead, by 
the jurors wince names are herein subscribed; said Jurors upon their .nulls 
do say: Thai the said John Curb'll and Chris Beljun came to their death ut 
llntomvood, Hnerfano Count), Colo., at about 12.20 |). 111 ., Oeloher II. 1012, aud 
tlml said deaths were caused by a fall of rock in room No. 2 of the American 
1 iclor Fuel Co., and that the said accident was unavoidable. 

In leslimony whereof I he said jurors hate hctcuuln set (heir hands (he day 
and .tear aforesaid. 

.1. S. (ltmiNK.it, 

(I. W. liAtnisoN, 

■T. (I. Martinez, 

.1. M. Espinoza, 

Miuci't Montoya, 

IsktKI. FRYE, 

Attest: Jurorn. 

S. ,Tr 11 1n I.t.Mtin:, 
Coroner of Huerfano County. 

VERDICT 01 .Il'ItY, 


State or Colorado, County of Huerfano, ss: 

An inquisition Itoldon at Walsenburg. la Huerfano Comity, Stale of Colorado, 
on the 2d day of May, 1012, before W. S. Chapman, coroner i*f said eountv, 
U|sm the body of Kdtvard Unrns, there lying dead, by (he Jurors whose names 
ore hereto subscribed; saltl Jurors upon their oaths do say: We. the Jury, find 
that Edward Burns came to his death May 1, 1013, at 3.30 o'clock p. m., by ae- 
eldental fall of rock In Black Canon Fuel Co. mine, known ns the Cuddell 
mine, 1 j miles of Walsenburg, Colo., In room 19, second norlh. 

In testimony whereof the said Jurors have hereunto set their hands the day 
and year aforesaid. 


Attest: 


fi. W. SESStJMS, 

E. Evans, 

,T. A. Medina, 

J. W. Stewart, 
IsaiEt. Frye, 

J. D. Farr, 

Jurorn. 

W. S. Chapman, 
Coroner of Huerfano County. 
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VERDICT OF J CRY. 

State of Colorado, County oj Jlurr/ano, su: 

An Inquisition hohlen nt La Vela, Colo., in Huerfano County, State of Colo¬ 
rado, on the «tl> day of January, 1013, before S. Julian Lammie, coroner of 
said county, upon the bodies of Andrew Sneddon and William Sneddon, there 
lylnu dead, by the Jurors whose names are hereto subscribed, said jurors, upon 
tiH'Ir oatliH, do say that Andrew Sneddon and William Sneddon came to their 
death on Friday, January 3, 1013, at 10 minutes to 1*2 a. m., at the Alliance 
mine, Heurfano County, Colo,, In room 0 of the second panel through an un¬ 
avoidable ftdl of cihi 11 and rock. 

In testimony whereof the said jurors have hereunto sot their hands the day 
and year aforesaid. 

S. ,T. C\pra, 

T. C. Si EE I E, 

.1. It. Lennox, 

<\ K. TeNEZ, 

K C. WuniMT, 

C. IlEROOl No, 


S, Jim i \n Lvmmie, 
Coiomr of Huerfano County. . 

verdict oe ,in:\. 

State of Colorado, County of IIuujnno, us: 

An Inquisition lioblen al Onkv lew, in Huerfano Countv, Stale of Colorado 
on the 4th (lay of lieeemher, 1013, liefnre W. S. Chapman, eoroner of said’ 
eounty, upon the hisly of John Carlie, (here Ivina dead, h.v the jurors whose 
names are hereto snhscrlhed: said jurors iqam their oaths do say: John 
(larlle omno to Ids death as a resell of an Injury received [u Onkview Hner- 
fano County, Colo., November 37, 1!H:t, id 7 p. m„ an,I he dlisl in Puehio 
Colo., 7 p. m., November 30, 1013. Said injury, in our opinion, was due to u 
premature shot, and as a result of his own carelessness. 

In testimony whereof the said jurors luivo hereunto set their hands (he day 
and year aforesaid. 

I'll VS. |'l! (TOR, 

Prank Lee, 

\eio, P. Oi.sen, 

II. 1 tow Alta, 

John iI w n.r.YN, 

K. I>. ItASE, 


W S. ClIAPM VN, 

('otniii r of llueifitno County. 

verdict or ,im. 

State of Colorado, County of Huerfano, u: 

An Inquisition lmlden nl Wnlscnlmrir, In II tier fa no County, State of Colo- 
rndo, on the loth day of April, 1913, before W. S. Chapman coroner of 
said county, upon the laxly of Jim Vatakos, there Ivina dead, by the jurors 
whose names are hereto suliscrllaal; said Jurors upon their oaths do say: 
That the said Jim Vatakos came to his death while working In the Raven- 
wood coal mine on the T5th day of April, 1013, and timt Ills death was caused 
by n fail of rock, and that the said accident was negligence on the part of 
tile deceased. 

In testimony whereof tile said jurors have hereunto set their hands the day 
ami year aforesaid. 


Attest: 


John S. Gardner, 
ft. T. Wycoff, 

J. A. Medina, 

Isriei. Frye, 

J. W. Stewart, 

J. D. Parr, 

Jurors. 


W. S. Chapman, 
Coroner o/ Huerfano County. 
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VERDICT OF JURY. 


State of Colorado, County of Huerfano, «*: 

An Inquisition holdon at Wnlsenlmrg, In Huerfano County, State of Oolo- 
rmlo, on the 8th day of August, 11)18, before W. S. Chapman, coroner of 
said county, upon the body of Joe (lullelml, there lying dead, by the Jurors 
whose names are hereto subscribed; said jurors upon their oaths do say: 
That Joe Gulielini came to his death at Rouse, Colo., on the 7th day of August, 
1013, while working in the seventh west entry of tin' C. F. & I. coal mine, 
and the said death was caused by a fall of rock due to his own carelessness. 

Iiigcstlinony whereof the said jurors have hereunto set their hands'the day 
and year aforesaid. 

John S. Gardner, 

K. Evans, 

(>. W. Sessi’m, 

Inriei. Finn, 

Frank Fkkkkeh, 

Roy V. Illi.i., 

Juror, 1 1 . 

Attest: 

It’ S. t ’ll ACM AN, 

Coroner of Huerfano County . 


VERIUCT or .ll'UY. 


State of Colorado, County of Huerfano, ns: 

An Inquisition liolden at Wnlsenlmrg, in Iluerfano County, Slate of Colorado, 
on (lie 11th day of August, 1913, before \V. S. Chapman, coroner of said county, 
upon tile body of Jacob Veeie, there lying dead, by the Jurors whose names are 
hereto subscribed ; said Jurors iiikiii tiieir oaths do say : That the deceased Jacob 
Veeie came to Ids dentil by full of rock August I), 1913, about 3 p. m. at the 
Rnvemvood mine, belonging to Victor-American Fuel Co., nt Rnvenwood, Colo., 
Iluerfano County. His dentil was caused by unavoidable accident. 

In testimony whereof the said Jurors have hereunto set their hands the day 
and year aforesaid. 


Attest: 


J. W. Stewart, 

J. A. Medina, 

IsniEi. Frye, 

John Firpiiy, 

Jose Caiinacio Martinez, 

\V. S. Howards, 

Jurors. 


IV. S. Chapman, 
Coroiu r of Huerfano County. 

verdict of jiry. 


State of Colorado, County of Huerfano, ss: 

An Inquisition liolden at Oakvlew, in Iluerfano County, State of Colorado, on 
the 7th day of May, 1913, before W. S. Chapman, coroner of said county, u[MHi 
the body of Emeiio Val, there lying dead, by I lie jurors whose names are hereto 
subscribed; said Jurors upon their oaths do say: That we ns a Jury summoned 
to act on the death of Kmelio Val, after hearing and carefully considering all 
the evidence submitted In the ease, do say that Kmelio Val came to his death 
in the Oakdale mine, at Oakvlew, Colo., at about 2.35 p. m. on the 7th dny of 
May, 1913, A. D., and that his death was caused by an accidental full of coal 
and do not think any person was to blame. 

In testimony whereof the said jurors have hereunto set their hands the day 
and year aforesaid. 


Attest: 


Ww. D. Shkei.ey, 

David Price, 

Kdward Iuimly, 

John J. Shonske, 
Richard F. Davis, 
Alex. Smanwood, 

Jurort. 

W. S. Chapman, 
Coroner of Huerfano County. 
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VERDICT OF JURY. 


State op Colorado, County of Huerfano, sa: 

Ad inquisition holden ut Walsenburg, Ju Huerfano County, State of Colorado, 
op the 7th day of November, 1913, before W. S. Chapman, coroner of said 
county, upon the body of Mike Hilly, there lying dead, by the jurors whose 
* names are hereto subscribed; said Jurors upon their oaths do say: That Mike 
Billy came to his deuth in the Frjor mine of the Union Coal & Coke Co. at 
PryOr, Huerfano Couuty, Colo., at about 12 o’clock November 1G, 1913, by means 
of a fall of rock from the roof of said Pryor mine, and that death was sudden 
and resulted from a fall of rock which was purely accidental and unavoidable. 

In testimony whereof the said jurors have hereunto set their hands ttth day 
and yeur aforesaid. 

J. I>. Lakh, 

J. A. Medina, 

Antonio L. Pacheco, 

Isrjel Frye, 

I>. T. Wu’oi k. 

J. \V. Stewart, 

J uron. 


Attest: 


W. S. Chapman, 
Coroner u) tlunfano County. 


VERDICT OF JVRY. 

State of Coiokxdo, County of Huerfano, mh: 

An inquisition holden al Oakview, In Huerfano County, State of Colorado, on 
the 27Mi day of January, 1914, before \V. S. Chapman, coroner of said county, 
upon the body of II. M. Park, there lying dead, by the Jurors whose names are 
hereto subscribed; said furors iqnm their oaths do say: That If. M. I’ark came 
to his death in the Oakdale No. 2 mine nl 8.10 a. in., January 27. 1914, from a 
fall of coal from the roof at the face of room 3, ninth cross entry, tin* same being 
accidental, and that no person or jkmsoih is responsible for his death. 

In testimony when*of the said jurors hnu* hereunto set their hands the day 
and jear aforesaid. 

V. I>i\ov, 

Ci i as. A. Parceu , 

Frank Lee, 

Nei.s P. Olson, 

Joe Halvah, 

E. L>. Rose, 

Juror x*. 

Attest. 

W. S. Chapman, 
Coroner of Huerfano Cjunty. 

verdict or JURY. 

State of Colorado, County ot Huetfano, 8s; 

An inquisition holden at Farr, Colo., in Huerfano County. State of Colorado, 
on the 26th day of February, 1914, before W. S. Chapman, coroner of said 
couuty, upon the InhI> of ('has. H. Werden, there lying dead, by the jnrors whose 
names are hereto subscribed; said jurors upon their oaths do say: That the said 
Chas. H. Werden, according to the testimony of several witnesses, came to hi» 
death aimut 9.44) p. m., February 23. 1914. by an unavoidable accident received 
In the Cameron mine, Farr, Colo.; said accident due to the negligence on the 
part of the deceased in riding on trip contrary to the rules of the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Co, 

In testimony whereof the suid jurors have hereunto set their hands the day 
and year aforesaid. 

V. S. Skinner, 

R. B. Stout, 

M. R. Jones, 

Samuel Blanco, 

Martino Berattino, 

J. K. Drinnon. 

Jurors. 

Attest: 

W. S. Chapman, 
Coroner of Huerfano County. 
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VERDICT OK JVRY. 


State ok Coi.obaikvCokh/j/ 0/ Huerfano, ss: 

An inquisition hojden nt XX'ulnen mine ofllce. I 11 Huerfano County. State of 
Colorado, on the 24th day of June. 1014, before XV C. Ilqiit. Justice Kf the 
peace, actlnit coroner of wild county, upon the body of Mike Marelnko, there 
lying dead, by the .hirers whose names ore hereto subscribed; said jurors Upon* 
their onths do say: That Mike Mnrcinko came to his death from injuries re¬ 
ceived in the XX’alseu mine, sixth west entry, caused hy the slacking Speed 
of tlie mule team, cuusing the tall chain to loosen, which chain caught under 
wheel of the first car. wrecking tlie trip. And we, the jury, find no person or 
persons responsible for the accident. 

In testimony whereof the said Jurors have hereunto set their hands the dttv 
and year aforesaid. 

. 1 . ('. 1 hia.t.i r, 
cms. 1 :. srot t. 

•Iok llri.Ill s, 

Thomas K\ku, 

John XVh i.iamn, 
tips PKXJInON, 


Attest: 


Jurors. 

XV. C. Hunt, 

■lustier of the I'ciee, 
\cUntj Comm 1 of Huerfano County. 


verdict ok jukv. 


State ok Coi.ob.usi, County of Huerfano, ss: 

An inquisition ltolden at Itavenwood. in Huerfano County. State of Colorado, on 
the 2»h day of July, 1914, before XV. S. Chapman, coroner of said county, upon 
tlie Ixaly of Joe Marline/. 1 here lying dead, hy the Jurors whose 1 tallies are 
hereto subscribed; said jurors upon their oaths do say: That Joe Martinez came 
to his death through Ids own carelessness in Itavenwood mine, at Raveutvood, 
Colo., nt 10.30 a. m.. July 27. 1014. hy being run over hy a loaded pit ear. ami 
that said death was accidental, and no person or persons were to blame for the 
nechlent. 

in testimony whereof the said jurors have hereunto sc! their hands the day 
und year aforesaid. 

A. M. Lv WHENCE, 

C. Itrai I son, 

A. li. I’.isnop, 


Attest: 


Joe XX'at.son. 

Hour. Nki.kon, 

John XVki.simuei!, 

■furors. 

XV. S. CllAI'M \N, 
Coroner of HiKifami County. 


VERDICT OK Jt'EV. 


State of Coiorado, County of Hyrfniio, ss: 


An Inquisition ltolden at Itavenwood, In Huerfano Comity, State of Colorado, 
on the 19th day of January, 1914. before I’. P. Lester, deputy coroner of said 
county, upon the bodies of John Vinksel and George Mocker, there lying dead, by 
the Jurors whose names are hereto subscribed; said jurors ttport their oaths do 
say: That John Vinksel anil Ceorge Mocker mine to Ihelr deaths 111 the Itaven- 
wood mine on January 17, 1914, at about 12 o'clock noon, caused'liy a blow out 
shot. Their deaths were neeldentnl and caused by their own carelessness. 

In testimony whereof the said Jurors have hereunto set their hands the day 
and year aforesaid. 

C. Bi'rhi.eson, 

F. Mathweij,, 

■ Joe Martinez, 

Ai.ex M, Youno, 

Battista Gai.ashini, 

Ire XVatson, 


Attest: 


Jurors, 
P. I*. Lester, 

Deputy Coroner of Huerfuno County. 
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VERDICT OF JURY. 

State of Colorado, County of Huerfano, ss: 

An Inquisition holilon nt Lester, in Huerfano County,- State of Colorado, on 
the 8S (lny of June, 1914, before \V. S. Chapman, coroner of said county, upon 
the hotly of Diego Godiuers, there lying dead, by the jurors whose names are 
-hereto subscribed; said Jurors upon their oaths do say: That Diego Godimers 
came to Ids death at 8 o'clock a. in., June 7, 1914, said deatli being caused in 
room 12, Watson mine, No. 45, second cross entry, located at Lester, Colo.; that 
ids dentil was caused by being caught by a loaded car of coal, due entirely to 
his own negligence in running said car too far out into the second dip or ^iaul- 
udge way. 

In testimony whereof the said Jurors have hereunto set their hands the day, 
und year aforesaid. 

J. S. Gardner, 

\V. A. llAvr.is, 

Jose S. Araoon, 

Henry Medina, 

G. W. Fox, 

L>. McLaughlin, 

Jurors. 

Attest: 

W. S. Chapman, 
Coroner of Huerfano County. 

VERDICT OF JURY. 

State of Colorado, County of Huerfano, ss: 

An Inquisition hidden at Walsea mine, in Huerfano County, State of Colorado, 
oa the -till day of November, Hill, before W. S. Chapman, eoroner of said 
county, upon the body of Mike SpornkK thre lying dead, by the jurors whose 
names are hereto subscribed; said Jurors upon their oaths do say: That Mike 
Spornkls came to Ids death in the Wulsen mine of the F. A I, Co., in Huer¬ 
fano County, Colo., nt about 1 o'clock p. m., November 2, 1914, death being 
caused by an accidental fail of rock, and in our opinion no one Is to bturne for 
said accident. 

in testimony whereof the said Jurors have liereunlo set their hands the day 
and year aforesaid. 

Marion E. Rambridoe, 

Frank K. Woodard, 

Cl. U'DK Hrvson, 

H, II. IHuthornk, 

Wiley Phillips, 

William ltoss, 

Jurors. 

Altest; 

W. S. Chapman, 
Coroner of Huerfano County. 

VERDICT OF JURY, 

State of Colorado, County of Huerfano, ss: 

An Inquisition hidden at Lnrrimore mine, also known ns the Jackson mine, in 
Huerfano County, State of Colorado, on the 15th dav of November, 1914, before 
W. S. Chapman, coroner of said county, uimn the body of David H. Miller, 
there lying dead, by the jurors whose names are hereto subscribed; said jurors 
upon their oaths do say: That we the Jurors find that Dave Miller met his 
deuth by n fall of rock In the Jackson mine, October 14 at 11.45 a. in., by an 
accident through ids own carelessness. 

In testimony whereof the said jurors have hereunto set their hands the day 
and year aforesaid. 

Wm. Long, 

J. C. Curtis, 

Wm. Higdon, 

Jessf, Hale, 

Miles McKenna, 

J. H. Quinn, 

Jurors. 

Attest: 

W. S. Chapman, 
Coroner of Huerfano County, 
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VERDICT OF JURY. 


State of Colorado, County of Huerfano, at: 

An inquisition holden lit Strong, in Huerfano County, State of Colorado, on 
the 30th day of November, 1014, before W. S, Chapman, coroner of said county, 
upon the body of 1’ete 1‘arvoloft', there lying dead, by the jurors whose names 
are hereto subscribed; said Jurors upon their oaths do say: That l’ete i'ur- 
voloff came to Ids death In entry 13, room 1, of the second dip of the Sunnysld© 
Coal Mining Co.’s mine at Strong, Colo., by fall of rock from roof of room; said 
fail was caused by the negligence of said I’ete I’arvoloff for not timbering room 
us Instructed by mine foreman. We titul Tele Curvoloff came to ids dentil by 
his own neglect and carelessness. 

In testimony whereof the said Jurors have hereunto set their hands the day 
and year aforesaid. 


Attest: 


S. C. Wolf, 

K. Kelly, 

V. <). Miens, 

Hay Shea, 

W. II. Shea, 

A. W. Strader, 

,furors. 

W. S. Chapman, 
Coroner of Huerfano County. 


VERDICT OF JURY. 

State of Colorado, County of Huerfano, as: 

An Inquisition holden at llugby, Colo., in Huerfano County, State of Colorado, 
on the goth day of November, 1014, before W. S. Chapman, coroner of said 
1 otinty, upon tlic body of Sam Sudor, there lying dead, by the Jurors whose 
names are hereto subscribed; said jurors upon their on ill's do say: This dc- 
1 eased came to his deatli by a fall of rock in (lie Itugliy Fuel Co. mine, caused 
by insufficient number of props being in place as per foreman's instructions, 
thereby no blame is altuclicd to Itugby Fuel Co. Death occurred about II 
n. in., November 19, 1914, in Huerfano County, Colo, 

I" testimony whereof the said jurors have hereunto set their hands the day 
and year aforesaid. 

Frkii P. Moss, 

M. Dt NCAN, 

Beiit Allison, 

Cl.APDE MACKY, 

Henry Murphy, 

James Clklanii, 


W. S. Chapman, 
Coroner of Huerfano County. 


VERDICT OF JURY. 

State of Colorado, County of Huerfano, as: 

An inquisition holden at Cordon mine, In Huerfano County, State of Colorado, 
on the 28th day of November, 1914, before W. S. Chapman, coroner of said 
county, upon the body of Edward Lewis, there lying dead, by file Jurors whose 
names are hereto subscribed, said jurors upon their oaths do say: That Edward 
Lewis came to his death in Cordon mine. Huerfano County, Colo., about 9.40 
p. m„ November 26, 1914, by being accidentally electrocuted from an electric 
current passing through his body from one hand to the other. We, the jury, 
find that Edward Lewis came to his death through an accident of his care¬ 
lessness by coming in contact with the current while making connection with 
machine wire to main wire. 

38819*—S. Doc! 415,64-1—vol 8-20 
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In testimony whereof the said jurors have hereunto set their hands the day 
and year aforesaid. 

John It. Foley. 

Leon Pou, 

Tony Belik, 

John Bonifeb, 

Bush: Howto, 

, Eugeni: Scdoles, 

Jurors. 

Attest: 

W. S. Chapman. 
Coroner of Huerfano County. 

VERDICT OF ,11'KY. 


State of Colorado, County of Huerfano, as: 

An Inquisition holden nl Oakvlew, in Huerfano County, State of Colorado, on 
the 2d (lay of November, 1911. before Arthur A. Foote, justice of the peace, 
acting coroner of said county, upon the body of Iludolph Nilas, there lying dead, 
by the Jurors whose names are hereto subscribed: said jurors upon their oaths 
do say: That said Rudolph Nilas came to his death in the so-called old mine of 
the Oakdale Coal Co., second north entry, while performing Ids duly as coal 
digger, caused l\\ fall of rock, due to removal of prop or timber by said Rudolph 
Nilas; said cave of rock occurred on the 91st da> of October, about 1.30 p. in. 
We further believe that said fall of rock was natural to pillar work 

In testimony whereof the said Jurors have hereunto set their hands the day 
and year aforesaid. 

W. T. OoritTWRium, 

On vs. E. Adams, 

Abner T. Baker. 

T. H. We vneb. 

Wm. Moore, 

Dan F. Hogan, 

Jurors. 

Attest: 

Arthck A Foote. 

Justice of the Peace anti Actin',i Coroner of Huerfano County. 

State of Color \no, County of Huerfano, ss: 

I. T. M. Hudson, clerk of tin* district court of Huerfano County, Slate afore¬ 
said, do hereby certify the above and foregoing to be a true, complete, and per¬ 
fect transcript and copies of coroner-Jury verdicts in all cases of accidental, 
violent, or unnatural deaths of coal miners in and around the coal mines of 
Huerfano County. State of Colorado, since the 1st day of January. 1005. until 
the 30th day of November, 1911. as the same now remains on tile and of record 
111 tills office. 

Witness my hand and the seal of the said court at the courthouse In Walsen- 
burg County and State aforesaid this 2d da,\ of December, 1914. 

[heal.1 T M. Hudson, Clerk. 

B\ Joseph H. Patterson, 

Deputy Clerk. 


PATTEESON EXHIBIT NO. 2. 

List of deputy sheriffs eommissinued hy Jefferson Ji. Carr, sheriff of Huerfano 
County, Colo., from January, 19t,i, to May id, VJ1A. 


[By Joseph FJ. Putfr'rwou. deputy fieri 

January 15, 1913: 

I). E. Farr. 

Homer Potts. 

Joe HUL 

Sllverto Martinez. 

J. 1>. Farr. 

H. H. Dally. 

J. J. Wright. 

Epifano Martinez. 


i** district court of Huerfano County, Colo.] 

January 10, 1913: 

J. €. Lawler. 

J. F. Atencio. 

Jake Mandoline. 

M. T. Farr. 

Walter Belk. 

January 17. 1913: 

Dedderio Vigil. 

Nath Patterson. 
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PATTERSON EXHIBIT HO. 3-C<mtimi«l. 

List of deputy sh niffs com missioned by Jefferson H. Farr, sheriff of Hncrfiim 
County, Colo., from January, 1919, to May 20, 191) —Continued. 


January 17, 1013—Conti uued. 
Charles Ooeminor. 

J. A. Medina. 

Ruben Kaster. 

January 18. 1913: 

Enrico Matlroli. 

A. U. Scott. 

January 20, 1913: 

Tomas A. Martinez. 

T. C. Hailey. 

George Bruce. 

J. It. Garcia. 

January 21. 1913: 

George McBay. 

J. H. Aragon. 

Louis Owens. 

John Albert. 

Joe Watson. 

January 22. 1913: 

B. G. Stone. 

January 23. 1913: 

Felix Abeyta. • 

W. M. Arnold. 

January 23, 1913: 

W. \V r . Kunnells. 

Librado Martinez. 
January 27. 1913: 

Alf (Welti. 

Juan N. IMneda. 

January 28. 1913: 

Librado Mora. 

January 30. 1913: 

Claude Capps. 

.Ten* Hall. 

C. A. Kaiser. 

January 31. 1913: 

A. J. Steele. 

Juan G. Bustos. 

Marcus Martinolich. 
February 1. 1913: 

Frank S. Mauro. 

February 3. 1913: 

Daniel Valdez. 

Sam Dunford. 

February 5, 1913: 

George A. McGown, 
February 6, 1913: 

A. D. Valdez. 

February 7. 1913: 

E. R. Strong. 

J. L. Potter. 

February 8. 1913. 

A1 Cutler. 

February 10 , 1913: 

George Moyer. 

February 14, 1913: 

E. W. Krier. 

Tom Britton. 

Joe Augster. 

Dan Richards. 

February 17, 1913: 

J. L. Price. r 
G. Giuliarci. 


February 19. 1913: 

A. C. Felts. 

Frank Lynch. 
March 3. 1913: 

L. H. McGowan. 
Archie Mauldin. 
Phil Rend. 

March 4. 1913: 

G. R. Benson. 
James Met Main. 

March 7. 1913: 

Alber G. Grieslinch. 
March 14. 1913: 

I). <\ Scot t. 

March 17. 1913: 

Melvin Gibson. 
March 19. 1913: 

Carmen Medina. 
April 7. 1913: 

W. F. Crowe. 

April 12. 1913: 

Fred Liddell. 

March 14. 1913: 

A. Klasscn. 

May 21. 1913: 

Theodon* Sandoval. 
June 7. 1913: 

Cartulo Gallegos. 
June 20. 1913: 

C. \V. BeMior. 

July 3, 1913: 

George Brdar. 

July r>. 1913: 

Joe Binnehi. 

August 4. 1913: 

A. W. Brown. 
August 12. 1913: 

\V. M. Oskison. 
August 1.1. 1913: 

II. M. Grave*. 

\ ii gust 18. 1913: 

Isaac Patterson. 
Josh Patterson. 
August 20. 1913: 

C. It. A si i wo l the. 
September 1. 1913: 

R. It. Stout. 
September 2. 1913: 
Antonio Pacheco. 
Harry L. Deweeae. 
Charles E. Reck, jr. 
SeptemlMM* 4. 1913: 
Tlionms S. Farr. 

H. Carlton. 

Jose Maes. 

September 3, 1913: 
Samuel (’oiling. 

T. Q. Vigil. 

Jose Trujillo. 
Manuel Valdez. 
September 9, 1913: 

Geo. E. Iluret. 
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PATTERSON EXHIBIT NO. 2—Continued. 


JAst of deputy sheriff* commissioned by Jefferson IS. Farr, sheriff of Huerfano 
County, Colo., from January, ISIS, to May SO, l'.W, —Continued. 


September 10, 1913: 

F. C. Brou n. 

Luis 0. Vti)legos, 

F. Sloan. 

September 11, 1913: 

II. II. Snunderson. 
September 12, 1913: 

A. F. Standley. 
September 13, 1913: 
Thomas McLaughlin, 
li. I). lSIslmrd. 

0. II. Fisher. 

.1. B. Manzanarcs. 
James McClain. 
Marian K. Balnbritlge. 
Ernest Head. 

Ed. Quine. 

Frank Myers. 

Jesse (!. itussell. 
I'nblo Sandoval. 
Charles II. Welden. 
William Hague. 
September 11, 1913: 

Leu Is Iluftv. 

J. M. Kelley. 

Joe York. 

J. N. Aragon. 

Mellton Vigil. 
September 1(1, 1913: 
Robert Nelson. 

Charles Burleson. 
Daniel (luerrero. 
Jesus Escobedo. 

I. uz Hurtado. 

M. It. Jones. 

Joe Atencio. 

Roman I'ando. 
Candldo I’ena. 

Lucas Lopez. 
Francisco Gonzalez. 
Samuel .MartInc/.. 
Julian Trullilo. 

Slrillo Medina. 

E. G. Miller. 

Julian Sanchez. 

Jose S. Sanchez. 

John Campbell. 

T. B. Klplin. 

Albert Gonzales. 
Teodoro Rivera. 

Cosme Cardenas. 
Charles H. Bergh. 
Pedro Martinez. 

J. L. L. Morris. 
September 18, 1913: 

Luther Bingluim. 
Donnan Galves. 
Candldo Cordova. 

J. E. Marker. 
Crescendo Trujillo. 
Felix Arellnno. 

Juan I. Espinoza. 


September 18, 1913—Continued. 
J. B. Cruz. 

F. Hers. Jr. 

Abran Vigil. 

Seferlno I’adillo. 

Teodoro Dominguez. 

Tlbe Bineda. 

Tisro Valdez. 

Cruz Pineda. 

Aline Apadeca. 

Jose 1 1 . Pineda. 

Rulino Vigil. 

Juan Lame. 

Soloman , Yigil. 

Dario Galv.Js. 

September 19, 1913: 

Jose Guerrero. 

E, H. Meyer. 

Vick Aincdea. 

Rudolph Gonzalez. 

Juan Al. Partue. 

D. 1’. Blekett. • 

Amador Vigil. 

Mellton Romero. 

E. I.. Norris. 

Patrick Stipada. 

William Welch. 

Robert Jardlno. 

Grabial Arebuleta. 

Cmaadio Apadaila. 

Felix Vigil. 

I'. S. Voting. 

W. H. Smith. 

Saerias Trujillo. 

D. i’mlillo. 

Conrad Pnftig. 

Clem Ilehvmer. 

C. M. Park. 

W. K. Boyd. 

John D. Jones. 

William I,. Morgan. 
September 20. 1913: 

James Mathews. 

J. A. Herrera. 

.T. J, Valdez. 

Juan Cisneros. 

Rumnhlo Trujillo. 

Teodoro Rrlzal. 

Bonifacio Lofs'z. 

Leandro Gonzelaz. 

Antonio Barros. 

Tony Jlauro. 

W. F. Hurray. 

•Tose Eseobedn. 

William Real. 

Angelo Baresi. 

Islas Bustos. 

Patrick Quintana. 

W. O. Vickery. 

P. D. Hull. 

B. G. Sleffried. 

Scott Fowler. 
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PATTERSON EXHIBIT NO. 2—Continued. 

LA*t of deputy sheriffs commissioned by Jefferson B. Farr, sheriff of Huerfano 
County, Colo., from January, 1913, to May id, 1UJ }—Continued. 


September 20, 1913—Continued. 
l\ .1. McGi lines. 

K. E. Case. 

G. M. IJene.vnmn. 

Charles Stout. 

Everisto Aguirre. 

C. O. Matthews. 

I*. J. Martinez. 

J. G. Martinez. 

Ramon Valdez. 

Jose S. Aragon. 

Alfonso Atencio. 

Tomas Rodrigues. 

Abel Gallegos. 

Mo.vses Martinez. 

Felipe Archuleta. 

J. M. Espinosa. 

Louranio Martinez. 
September 22, 1913: 

Juan Trujillo. 

J. F. Valdez. 

A. G. Duncan. 

W. II. Clash. 

William Jolly. 

Sam Combs. 

Aliido Aragon. 

Oliver Duval. 

Corel o Rodrigues. 

C. H. Giddings. 

Manuel Pino. 

Epinenio Vigil. 

Anieeto Archuleta. 

Pedro Gomez. 

Madenonio Padln. 

Juan Gonzalez. 

Eplfano Vallejos. 

II. F. Bryan. 

Manuel Martinez. 

Paul Saunders. 

Felix Cardenas. 

Manuel Maes. 

Sam Lutz. 

Albert King. 

II. P. Homes. 

Marced Vigil. 

A. D. Basset. 

Jose S. Martinez. 

Nathen Patterson. 

Charles Mitchell. 

Walter Harris. 

Esperidon Lucero. 

Teodoro Pacheco. 

P. G. Elder. 

P. C. Chelney. 

Louis D. Miller. 

Alford Cocetti. 

Pat Quintana. 

Averisto Aguerre. 

September 23, 1913: 

Frincisco A. Gomez. 

E. L. Trounstin#. 

Harry Graves. 

William J. McCain. 


September 23. 1913—Continued. 
ltolK»rt Banks. 

David Ait ken. 

William T. Springer. 

Jose Trujillo. 

L. M. Willis. 

September 25, 1913: 

John McDowell. 

Telesforo Lucero. 

Janies McDowell. 

Frailan Vigil. 

Carlos De Ilerrera. 

Daniel Orltihis. 

D. A. Stout. 

W. G. Dick. 

James Baker. 

Frank Williams. 

It. F. Poll. 

W. W. Samples. 

Ben Smith. 

Pablo Hurtado. 

Juan Archuleta. 

Perfilio Vigil. 

Pedro Manzuneraz. 

Clricio Bravo. 

Albino Baen. 

Janies Kirkpatrick. 

It. II Striplan. 

Lino Martinez. 

Lioue Brunet. 

Leon Poll. 

James IX McGowan. 

Einelio Maes. 

Tom Stone. 

Juan B. Atencio. 

Leofredo Ladeil. 

September 20, 1913: 

Eplfano Castro. 

Juan Mastes. 

Vance .Everts. 

Albert Grieshaeh. 

Dr. A. It. Scott. 

Cnndldo Pina. 

September 27, 1913 : 

Dorn Jario. 

C. W. Moore. 

Ignacio Pacheco. 

Bncillo Martinez. 

B. Galassini. 

Juan Bahian, Jr. 

September 29, 1913: 

Manuel Garcia. 

Emelio Garcia. 

Sebero Pacheco. 

Miguel Bravo. 

Juan B. Martinez. 

D. T. Itevern. 

J. M. Lammie. 

Charles Prator. 

S. J. Lammie. 

Alez Young. 

Eluterio Martinez. 

A. G. Griesbach. 
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PATTERSON EXHIBIT JTB. 2—Continue!J. 

Jj*i of deputy sheriffs commissioned by Jefferson R. Farr ; sheriff of Huerfano 
County, Colo., from January, 1913, to May 29, 19 J J—Continued. 


September 30, 1913: 
Charles Beuclmt. 
Charles Beauchat, jr. 
James W. Rhodes. 

J. II. Wilson. 

Jake Tessuii. 

John Ila<hlo\\. 

Richard Hooper. 

P. 0. Steele. 

F. II. West. 

O. J. Barker. 

F. L. Jackson. 

John Roberts. 

H. J. Scott. 

Bert Keith. 

W. V. Badger. 
Ksperhllon Pino. 
October 1, 1913: 

J. B. Farr. 

W. A. Porter. 

W. II. Green. 

Joe Klein, 

Juan (r. Cisneros. 
Richard Rule. 

Thomas P. Coats. 
Ramon Olenin. 

O. Romero. 

Jose Calves. 

A. L. Padilla. 

J. B. Cruz. 

Frank Stone. 

October 3, 1913: 

C. R. Tramhlo. 

Ologlo Cordocu. 

C. .1. Williams. 

James O. Graham. 

October I, 1913: 

H. S. Ranton. 

K. II. Shea. 

Jim Arellano. 

Julian (iallet>ofl. 

October (5, 1913: 

Manuel Carcia. 

J. M. Cooper. 

Juan Chavez. 
Benefaeio Manznnares. 
H. M. Peters. 

Floy Maldonado. 
Antonio Pncluvo. 
Rosendo Domingues. 
October 7, 1913: 

Moses Pacheco. 
William Harmes. 

J. M. Sellers. 

October 8. 1913: 

Fred Harmes. 

D. M. Steward. 

J. M. Lucero. 

Entlmio Valdez. 

Fred Tolentlch. 
Deiuislndo Vigil, 


(tetoher 9. 1913: 

Abel C. Valdez. 
IJno Maes. 
Ceromino Quintana. 
Cornello Quintana. 
Olegario Martinez. 
Porfirlo Lucero. 

W. H. Ponavan. 
John Beauchat. 

Juan Montoyo. 
Mauro Romero. 
Omer C. Robey. 
October 19, 1913: * 
Brltrido Rebel i. 

J. M. Ragan. 

A. J. Pierce. 

J. O. Yook. 

October 11, 1913: 

J. F. Nelson. 

Max Quintana. 

O. c. Russell. 

Joseph IOsser. 

Felix Palmetto. 
Ocloher 13. 1913: 

Ibin Richards. 

Pedro Trujillo. 

Pablo Maestas. 

•lose 1 Barros. 
Martin Miller. 

Jerry Koon. 

Joe Kelly. 

Jose Baros. 

Charles Owens. 

A. F. Badger. 
Ocloher 11. 1913: 
llenrj Medina. 

J. P. Wells. 

Averisto Aguerre. 
Manuel Gal logo*. 

W. F. Oaks 
Canute Archuleta. 

L. V. Skinner. 

Heron lino Martinez. 
October 15. 1913: 

William I>. Hoerr. 

F. F. Jackson. 

IV. I>. Anderson. 

J. M. Cooper. 

Albert B. Smith. 

C. E. Packhard. 
October 1G, 1913: 

F. <_\ Brown. 

October IS, 1913: 

Andres Gallegos. 

R. C. Sayer. 

A. B. Ruby. 

C. ,T. Oalyan. 

Noverto Bnca. 

Frank Roll. 

Frank Karat. 

J. E. McCauley, 
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. PATTERSON EXHIBIT HO. «--Continued. 

Ltit of deputy ghcriffft rommiuioncd by Jeffertou B. Fatr, sheriff of Hucrfmuo 
County , Colo., from January, 1913, to Hoy 20, 19J]— Continued. 


October 18, 1913—Continued. 
C. L. Payne. 

Jose M. Domingues. 
October 19, 1913: 

W. F. Childs. 

John Brookshire. 

E. T. Bumont. 

A. R. Carson. 

John Dowlen. 

J. D. Dean, 

Bud Eddleman. 

J. It. Hanes. 

It. L. McGuilin. 

John Pitts. 

W. B. Sands. 

G. E. Stevens. 

(i. W. Ste\ens. 

Babe Thornton. 

October 20. 1913: 

Bill Hawkins. 

Thomas Wilson. 

J. II. Brodie. 

October 21. 1913: 

II. 0. Wetmore. 

J. W. Morton. 

Juan F. Espinosa. 

E. C. Williams. 

Frank Ba\kin. 

John Ahe\tn. 

Klni(*r Norris. 

John A. Cross. 

Frank Sierra. 

J. E. McCartney. 

Paul Saunders. 

Torovlo Trujillo. 

Harry J. Williams. 
Frank Stack. 

It. C. Sayer. 

Felix Paletto. 

Frank Williams. 

F. C. Brown. 

October 24, 1913: 

T. W. Harris. 

Florencio Atoncio. 
Alejandro Atencio. 

1 O. T. Curtis. 

M. O. Barnes. 

Jacob M. Tinker. 

Pete Archuleta. 

C. J. Galgon. 

R. L. Walker. 

J. T. Bindley. 

C. J. Whalken. 

T. 0. Richardson. 

R. V. Murray. 

Jim Morgan. 

J. T. Simms. 

K. H. McDowell. 

John S. Talbot. 

G. T. Lockhanson. 

G. P. Puddy. 

G. W. Davidson. 

B. S. Appling. 


October 24. 1913—Continued. 
J. S. Browley. 

1 >. M. Collins. 

W. Vanhoslen. 

J. W. Wagner. 

J. D. Wood. 

W. P. Roberls. 

Charles Negus. 

H. C. Moore. 

Walter Stacy. 

N. V. Wood. 

T. I.. Hunt. 

E. S. Cook. 

P. M. Crickenberger. 

T. C. Young. 

J. G. Cartrigbt. 

C. L. Breedh>\e. 

Ira W. Clark. 

G. M. Whitten. 

W. G. Chase. 

Charles Roberts. 

Charles Smith. 

It. G. Adams. 

October 2.», 1913: 

Frank Bell. 

Jose Martinez. 

F. J. Ned. 

Morgan Patterson. 
Spencer Loo. 

Noah Stacy. 

F. It. TiOnz. 

A. O. Craft. 

D. M. Wright. 

A. M. Chase 
II. W. Belk, jr. 

October 27, 1913: 

C. W. McKean. 

C. R. Trumble. 

John B. Crokett. 
Lawrence B. Crockett. 
Lawrence C. Bruce. 

C. B. Fisher. 

Archie M. Mnulden. 

A. J. Pierce. 

October 29, 1913. 

Harry Franks. 

Dan Richards, Rev. 
Pedro Cordova. 

November 1, 1913: 

Juan Pedro Trujillo. 
Maubrielo Trujillo. 
November 3, 1913: 

Piaeido Lujan. 

November 5. 1913: 

T. E. Hines. 

November C, 1913: 

Patrick McMullln. 
November 11, 1913: 

Pete Maes. 

November 12. 1913: 

S. O. Fletcher. 

John (). Gallegos. 
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PATTERSON EXHIBIT NO. 2—Continued. 


List of deputy sheriffs commissioned by Jefferson It. Furr, sheriff of Huerfano 
County, Colo., from January, 1913, to May 20, 191 .j—Continued. 


November 14, 1913: 

Alie Klawsnn. 
November 20, 1913: 

Nenl McKinley. 
November 24, 1913: 

Antonio L. Valdez. 
December 2, 1913: 
Ellen Durum 
.liicobo Vigil. 
Iticbnrdo Vljrll. 
Decemlier IK, 1913: 

W. M. Slemm. 
•lolm A. IlurnN. 

T. .1. I’eterson. 
December 24, 1913: 

(I. Itoinero. 

A. I!, Smith. 

An mm ry 3, 1914: 

C. .1. Price. 

1.. II. I hivls. 
Kebninry 2, 1914: 

.limn Montoya. 
Eobnmry 9, 1914: 

Albert Kitchen. 
March 11, 1914: 

Itichurd .Mansfield. 
March 20, 1914: 

W. L. Cartrlght. 

4. S. Montoz. 

Hoy lbirr. 

1.. II. Davis. 

W. (I. Nichols. 

II. II. l.iikenhill. 
Charles W. obley. 
Eugenio Mestus. 
Manuel Mestas. 

March 23, 1914: 

A. IV. Klassen. 
Prank Aineille. 

Ed Hose. 

J. N. Chase. 

L. \V. Sehenker. 

J. Allen. 

Mari li 28, 1914: 

Ilob itoykln. 

Clins. E. Stelfield. 
11. W. Itnrrow. 

I,ou Goodwin. 
Charles Smith. 
Frank B. Moore. 
Marinas Jensen. 
John II. Pryor. 
Toller (larrabrant. 
Harry Ward, 

April 1, 1914: 

Loe Lynn. 

Arthur Bruce. 


April 1, 1914—Continued. 
W. D. Pointer. 

M. F. Mills. 

April 2, 1914: 

William Johnson. 

April 4, 1914: 

Harry M. Scott. 

April 0, 1914: 

Janies II. Smith. 

April 8, 1914: 

F. C. llcnrlcksen. 

W. J. Tyson. 

April 14, 1914: 

11. T. Wheeler. 

April 15, 1914: 

A. Willey. 

April 17, 1914: 

A. C. Drake. 

It. It. Smith. 

C. II. Fisher. 

April 20, 1914: 

Burt It. Cantlcr. 
Cordon llanlan. 

W. H. Ferguson, 
Edward Hewett. 
Thomas J. Bush. 

Dan Bush. 

IJoy McCormack. 
Magnus Hill. 

M. II. Bush. 

Austin Rnwormnn. 

Max E. lHckel. 

Orin liilt. 

John Heustis. 

April 21. 1914: 

W. A. Johnson. 

Edward A. Holmstrung. 
Sam Martinez. 
Anastacio Trujillo. 
Julian Atencio. 

April 23, 1914: 

Alonmi Vigil. 

April 24, 1914 : 

Joe Grant limn. 

John T. McCracken. 

E. (1. Davis. 

December 25, 1914: 

II. M. Ferguson. 

Jack Reece. 

A. W. Hall. 

May 1. 1914: 

Bill Hawkins. 

May 11, 1914: 

Wnllaoe 1 >cvii no v. 

R. S. Wiles. 

May 20, 1914: 

Earl V. Tucker. 
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FARR EXHIBIT. 


List of deputy sheriffs appointed by Jtffcrson B. Farr , sheriff of lluerfano 
County, Colo,, from January 10, 1911, to January 10, 1913, 


Abeyta, Felix. 

Aragon, J. B. 

Anson, A. H. 
Anderson, Floyd. 
Arnold, W. M. 

Albert, John. 

Atenrlo, Fernandez. 
Angester, Joseph. 
Aniiek, L. II. 

Bailey, T. C. 

Barker, O. J. 

Bustus, Juan t\ 

Ben rich 1, Joe. 

Britton, Thomas. 
Bishop, A. B. 

Ball, Joe. 

Bruce. George. 

Belk. Walt. 

(’Utter, Al. 

Dnstro, Manuel. 

Cory. A. 

Cordova. P<*dro. 
Cortez, Illlarlo. 
Capps, (’laud. 

Combs, W. M. 
Cordova, Candido. 
Duran, Ellas. 

Drunim. A. (’. 

Dally, IT. H. 
Esjmnocia, J. M. 

Farr, L>. E. 

Farr, M. Y. 

Felts, A. C. 

Farr, J. L>. 

Gomez, Pete. 

Garcia, Juan. 

(llispie, Hubert. 
Ghlrdl, Paul. 

(iarhlso, Dorio. 

(Ill err Is, .Tose. 

(Hosier, Eugene. 
(Gardner, John, 
(lomez, Pedro. 
Oreesbnch, Albert. 
Tllll. Joe. 

Hegg, Edward. 
Herrin, Alex. 

Haley, C. O. 

Hutton, W. M. 

Hull, Pete. 

Jones, D. W. % 
Juliemi, G. 

Johnson, William, jr. 
Krier, Ed. 

Kerby, Jasper. 
Ivimsey, Joseph. 
Kaiser, C. A. 

T<ewis, Frank. 
Linzlnl, Joe. 

Ladell, Frank. 

Txirett, J. G. 

Lucero, Jesus. 


Lapresto, Sam. 

Lewis, George. 

Lawler, J. C. 
Martinez, Kpifanlo. 
Maura, Frank S. 
Montomiz, Juan. 
Mandolin!. Jake. 
Madena, Juan A. 
Martinez, Tomas A. 
Martinez, lx'brado. 
Mieheletti. 

Madena, Carmen. 

Mata roll, E. 
Martinolieh, Marcko. 
Morn, Lebrado. 
Mem'll, W. H. 
Mathews, James. 
Morris, J. L. 

Moyer, Gi'orgo. 
Manley, W. W. 
Martino, Tim. 
Martinez, Silverio. 
Miller, Louis D. 
Mauldin, Arche. 
Martinolieh. Ed. 
Martin, Martiez. 
McGown, George A. 
McBay, George. 
McCafferty, W. H. 
MeGowIn, L. IT. 
McCune, E. M. 
McGinn, Hugh. 
McDowel, 0. It. 

Nicola. Ulysis II. 
Ownes, Lewis. 

Olga in, Itamon. 
Obrian, James D. 
Penada, Juan N. 

Price J. L. 

Phipps, Milson. 
Patterson, Nath. 
Partna, Juan. 

Parker, G. B. 
Pritchard, G. IC. 
Pecheeo, Antonio. 
Potts, Omer. 

Roosk, Pink. 

Reynolds. Joe. 
Runnolds, W. W. 
Richards Daniel. 
Shirts, A. O. 
Schwitzer, Eugene. 
Stone, B. G. 

Strauss, John. 

Salas, Juan. 

Stauss, J. L. 

Santl, Cesor. 

Stout, R. B. 

Stanley, Robert. 
Sanderson, Harold H. 
Sanchez, Joe. 

Steele, P. T. 
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FARR EXHIBIT—Cont Imied. 

List of deputy sheriffs uy [minted by 

Jrfferjtfrti ft. Farr, sheriff of H tier fant 

County, Colo., from January 10, 1911, to January 10, iPJS-Coutinued. 

Scrogan, Robert. 

Valentine, John. 

Stlgler, George. - •. 

Valdez, Dan. 

Stevens, James. 

Valdez, Alfonso. 

Sandoval, Joe. 

Vigil, Casmero. 

Scott, D. C. 

Wright, .1. J. 

Scott, A. It. 

Westenlnirge, Joe. 

Taylor, James B. 

Williams, C. J. 

Taylor, Burt. 

Wostwnter. Pete. 

Vigil, J. I). I>. 

Wilkins, Joe. 

Vigil, Mileton. 

Zadra, Ainudra. 

Valdez, Antonio. 


I.M of (It-piilii xlm-iffi of I.tiH Animal CoiiiiIi/. Colo., on mot including the dam 

uj danunrg 1, 1913, 

and September /, 1013. 

Mlko Nlcrn. 

Tom Hurt. 

.1. Resell ke. 

Abel Lopez. 

(i. H. McCarthy. 

r J'. C. Apodaea. 

Hnlvutorc Splndii. 

if. fl. Sanderson. 

.1. H. Romero, 

Brank Itcno. 

A. C. Felts. 

Rote Luccoiiuiiin. 

A. W. Brown. 

Frank Sanchez. 

W. II. Iloilo, 

George Green. 

Elmer Quirk. 

Kdward C< Miking ham. 

Oscnl Vimilrrhur. 

Walter Howe. 

Frank Trujillo. 

J. Vicente Vigil. 

Jim I’orrtto, 

W. F. Riggs. 

Arrliir Floyd. 

W. F. (drown. 

Andrew MrPomild. 

G. II. Crane. 

II. J. Ilnldork. 

Guye Bayne. 

J. A. UtylmrdKon. 

W. S. McCash. 

1’odro Lucero. 

Julian Medina. 

W. A. Tribble. 

J. H. Shaw. 

Charles Powell. 

J. T. Munroe. 

<1. E. Wlittesenrver. 

Mariano Carrillo. 

IV. C. Ilium. 

J. H. Wilson. 

Domenico l’ll’ido. 

(Vsarl Bilali. 

K. 1.. MCCnilncy. 

J. C. Baldwin. 

(Jeorge Tlttsworth. 

Mark Hanford. 

Hugo Pftilmor. 

Milo Kalabiek. 

M. .Musslngale. 

A. V. Berg. 

Henry Hide. 

Ceorge Kanugres. 

.1. F. Maloney. 

itafael Sena. 

IV. T. Thateher. 

J. M. York. 

1 tel lino lilvnll. 

Ambrose Lunney. 

(I. S. Van Pelt. 

.fesus Mestas. 

Huy Howe. 

Betel* Kos. 

Walter Belk. 

.1. A. Owenby. 

Atiinnclo Oonznles. 

K. J. Foreman. 

W. S. Ixkk 

S. J. Abe.vta. 

O. It. Ford. 

L. M. Trujillo 

.Tolin Workman. 

J. J. Sullivan. 

John M. Marqmirrle. 

C. A. Bobinson. 

Earl Tucker. 

Samuel Itomero. 

Charles St. Vrain. 

Karl Toller. 

Mariano Lopez. 

G. W. Belcher. 

W. E. Brown. 

J. L. Reed. 

W. H. Reynolds! 

A. 0. Larsen. 

Zeke Martin ( undersheriff). 

W. W. Bunnells. 

J. F. Davis. 

T. F. Douglas. 

Bernnrd Jeune. 

J. H. Roberts. 

H. V. Rose. 

G. K. Hunt.. 

Robert Nichols. 

Harry Chew. 
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7AU EXHIBIT—Can tinned. 


List of deqvty sheriffs appointed bp Jefferson B. Farr, sheriff of Huerfano 
County, Coio., from September 1, 191 J, to OctoUr 15, 1913. 


Arllnno, Jim. 
Archuleta,• Conut a. 
Agueres, Averesto. 
Anderson, VV. D. 
Buchat, John. 

Badger, A. F. 

Haros, Jose. 

Footes, Thomas p. 
Cisneras, Juan G. 
Coo|>er, J. M 
Cordova. Alogio. 
Chavez, Juan. 

Donavnn, W. 11. 

Domini ngucs, Rosendo. 
Essar, Joseph. 

Fleim, .Toe. 

Green, William H. 
Galvez, Joe. 

Graham, James O. 
Gallejos. Julian. 
Garda, Manuel. 
Gallejos, Manuel. 
Gallejos. Andreas. 
Harmos, William. 
Harmes, Fred. 

Hoerr, William D. 
Koon, Jerry. 

Kelley, Joe. 

Lucero, Jesus. 

Lucero, lVrferlo. 

ills. M. F. 

Mestos, Pnblo. 

Miller, Martin. 
Martinez, Oeronimo. 
Norris, E. L. 


Nelson, .T. E. 

OljpUn, Ramon. 
Owens, Charles. 
Faster, W. A. 
Padilla, A. L. 
Pacheco, Antoln. 
Peters, II. M. 
IVoheca, Moses. 
Palmetto, Felix. 
Packerd, C. E. 
Quintana, Cornedio. 
Quintana, Geronimo. 
Quintana. Max. 
Rule. Richard. 
Romero. O. Renton. 
Renton, H. S. 

Ruby, O. <\ 

Romero, Mauro. 
Rihale, Brlgido. 

R.\ an, .1. M. 

Russell, J. (\ 
Sellers, J. M. 
Stewart, I >. M. 
Skinner. V. L. 
Stork, Frank. 
Smith, Albert. 
Tolndch. Frank. 
Trujillo. Juan. 
Trujillo, Pedro. 
Valcez, Elemlo. 
Williams, C. J. 
Wells, ,T. P. 
Williams, Harry J. 
Williams, E. I). 
Young, T C. 


Vst of deputy sheriffs of Las Ajiitnas County, Colo., on and Including the days of 
September i, 1913, and October 15, 1913. 


Roy BIsch. 

IT. I.. Deweese. 

R. J. Snowder. 

J. D. Terry. 

Felix Mares. 

David Wilkins. 
Manuel Kahn. 

Meliton Barela. 

C. B. Vandervien. 

II. E. Bowden. 

R. W. Morgan. 

Henry E. Yonkman. 

L. J. Hearn. 

O. W. Quick. 

J. M. Canterbury. 

L. M. Canterbury. 

A. W. Dennison. 

S. Pells. 

H. M. Beardsley. 

A. It. Wright. 

H. S. Renton. 
Kmerljildo Baca. 
Encarnacion Sisneroa. 
Juan J. Crespln. 

E. Abeyta, 


A L. Da In. 

Joe Cox. 

A. A. Beimelt. 

It. L. Bradley. 
Anderson Pruitt. 
Hugh I). King. 

P. W. Vaughn. 
Charles Roberson. 

J. W. Hamilton. 
Joseph R. Courtney. 
W. O. Vickery. 

TI. Ilenrn. 

Scott Flower. 

Joe Kelly. 

B. G. Seigfreid. 

Geo. W. Wilson. 

R D. Bishard. 

T. B. McLaughlin. 
Joe Mantelll. 

Arthus Samples. 

M. L. Thomas. 

John Williams. 

J. N. Wakefield. 
Mike Donly. 

Gus, Whitney, 
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FARR EXHIBIT—Continued. 


l.M of deputy the riff* of Las Animas County, Colo., on and including tl\e days 
of /September 1, 1'JlS, and October IS, J'JJJ— Continued. 


II II. Vnnvlnklc. 

\V. .1. IVulson. 

Hnllih (Sore. 

It. t,. Ilnrrison. 

A. it. l-oyil. 
llenry F. Butler. 

It. It, Brovlos. 

II. 1>. Beach. 

.1, IV. Vlhhard. 

W. I*. Wooldridge. 

A It Mason, 

Will Itrynn. 

I In fry It. liosllck. 

,1, <! Gregory. 

(!. W. Ferris. 

<ismr Cox, 

,1. II. Holmes. 

Jaeovo Aguilar. 

('. E. Hill. 

F. S. Wisdom. 

Toofilo l’mlllln. 
Arthur Swatzell. 

P. It. Swnlzoll. 

(’. (1. Fuller. 

•lolin It. Iluttlies. 

Ewln Mltolioll. 

George Fuller. 

II II. Tiltsworth. 
Norman Raynor. 

It, W. Sullivan. 

AI Welley. 

E. Hunter. 

Tip Brewer. 

Grunt Oarsucli. 

S. Fotvden. 

D. R. Lake. 

It. I>. Fulton. 

(I. II. Lee. 

S. Melntyre. 

C. E. Sliellleld. 

Jatnes Dalby. 

John Lawreneo. 
Alford Mutt hews. 

L. P. Hereford. 

John K. Wallace. 

E. (I. Coveil. 

S. K. Grubbs. 

W. T, Gayheart. 

A. T.. Garilner. 
Narelso A. Martinez. 
Ed. Williams. 

Klljln Salazar. 

Moses Garcia. 

Andy Hodge. 

Bert Fields. 

K. J. Hartman. 
Theodore Gardner. 

K. J. Zocller. 

Juan Oultierrez. 

T. B. Brown. 

D. I). Dodge. 

H. H. Bubb. 


Lucas Garcia. 

It. Garcia. 

M. .T. Gallagher. 

J. J. Martinez. 

B. T. Birmingham. 
J. It. Aragon. 

Ed. Do.vle. 

Harry IV. Grubb. 

J. L. Buster. 

II. Cooper. 

E. Trujillo. 

Paul F. Foster. 
Felix Garcia. 

M. I). Santistevnn. 
Harry Clark. 

A. C. Watson. 

I. M. Vigil. 

II. V. Frampton. 

E N. Cooke. 

Adolph Chavez. 

Joe Clmvez. 

Paul Analla. 

Will Swank. 

George Swank. 
Guho Sanchez. 

IV. It. Cunningham. 
■T. IV. Bell. 

Monte Butler. 

F. E. Rose. 

William Fox. 

IV. M. James. 

G. C. Headley. 

I. I). Nixon. 

E. I.. Timmons. 

,T. IV. Rogers. 

Fat. Weaver. 

T. Fernandez. 

N. Vasquez. 

James McClain. 

G. S. Haoze. 

G. B. Parker. 
James O'Neil. 

Itert Bromlett. 

It. B. Espinosa. 

,T. T. AI lee. 

L. G. Hoaze. 

Jose Garcia. 

M. Quintana. 
George Johnson. 
Dave Matldore. 

S. Gallegos. 

N. Trujillo. 

Juan Grlego. 

IV. D. Hoerr. 

G. IV. Clark. 

Joe Ramey. 

Jesse Austin. 

IV. E. Banks. 

Bert E. Wolfe. 

A. J. Davison. 
Forest Ingram. 
Lawrence Allen. 
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List of deputy sheriff* of las Animat County, Colo., on and inoludiny 
of September 1, 1!)1S, and Oetober 15, 1!) IS —Continued. 


Bert Taylor. 

A. J. Hall. 

Clarence Taylor. 

\V. S. McCrea. 

W. A. Clark. 

J. A. W. Morrow. 

J. Stones! reet. 

Jim* Lopez. 

tleoi'Ke Itlohnrds. 

Louis Widemnn. 

Howard Behuin. 

15. W. SiKMlgruss. 

.r. A. Mullins. 

Jeff Morgan. 

W. L. Canterbury. 

Will Littlejohn. 

I! L. Downing. 

!i. McMullen. 

William Baker. 

John Deskin. 

J. W. George. 

W. K. rho\Mi. 

c. O. Oraily. 

J. L. Itopin. 

W. E. Warnsley. 

Fharles Wilson. 

L. 0. Temple. 

Ira B. Hale. 

N. O. Ilarnos. 

.1. It. Kinsley. 

Frank Itnykln. 

t'hnrles K.wiberg. 

C. C. Howard. 

Frank HulUni. 

■t. E. Bradford. 

K. A. Griffith. 

Human Trujillo. 

A. Cordova. 

Kmllio Gallegos. 

L. A. Tucker. 

Alvlno Salazar. 

W. C. Burnett. 

Leandro Valdez. 

<’. It. Carter. 

.lobn Iluempfer. 

IL Hayes. 

K. Valentine. 

Julian Arrellano. 

Oils Stockman. 

Miguel Coca. 

S. N. Baker. 

L. J. Oann. 

Manuel < I rtoco. 

Charles Wlo. 

F. 0. Lolland. 

J. Frank Dixon. 

James Whitcomb. 

I’. G. Cameron. 

c .1. l-roh-t. 

James Dorsey. 

I'edro Romero. 

I tohert Lowe. 

Rafael Oarela. 

Ben Martin. 

0. It. Wilson. 

W. (>. Wise. 

Pablo Oareia. 

J. H. McGee. 

Ben M. Trujillo. 

B. S. White. 

.1. M. Oareia. 

J. W. Fpchurch. 

Jesus Santistevan. 

<\ II. Kingsbury, 

Anton Visit. 

H. (\ Kichnrdson. 

Elias Moya. 

It. E. Proctor. 

l’ete Snccoinnno. 

Millard Hale. 

It. Chavez. 

C. B. Cunningham. 

Louis Onnzales. 

W. N. Brown. 

Benito Oareia. 

Jacob M. Tinker. 

Alfred I-onjc. 

Ward Watson. 

J. H. Wirts. 

Matt Waddell. 

c. A. Balllat. 

(\ E. Tedrlek. 

Joe Parson. 

William Is»wls. 

.1. M. Espinosa. 

J. D. Tulsang. 

Robert McAllister. 

E. K. Murphy. 

John Antlsta. 

Frank Orldge. 

John Barbata. 

Nash Martinez. 

0. W. Sefton. 

J. E. Boyd. 

Thomas Cole. 

Walton Dieks. 

Tony Allslo. 

W. A. Winter. 

John Quintana. 

Charles L. Fanning, 

I'lego Espinosa. 

M. It. Cuthbertson. 

Earl Cowdery. 

H. Walker. 

J. W. Jackson. 

C. W. Kennedy. 

Frank Vanek. 

E. I). Cooke. 

F. M. Pnrdy. 

Jay C. Gale. 

C. K. Bracken. 

C. C. Harper. 

George Bell. 

John Dehlosso. 
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PARR EXHIBIT—(Vntimieii. 

JM o) deputy sheriffs oj I.ns Animas County, Colo., on and inctudiny the days 
of September 1 , 1913, and October 15, 1913 —Continued. 


Jnko Thins. 

W. Robertson. 

L. D. Carley. 

I. K. Lewis. 

A. F. Stanley. 

Joseph Ksser. 

Felix Palmetto. 

Anlonlo Charon. 

J. If. Tin Don. 

William I*. St nit ion. 

Thmiileus Sowder. 

Claude Lombard. 

Jolin Tlttsworth. 

Henry Hart. 

.1. Vicent<* Lueero. 

.Tames M. Williams. 

Jolin Chureh. 

Bert Thomas 
H. II. MeCiung. 

F. T. Austin. 

Charles Martin. 

J. M. Cooper. 

W. C. Darker. 

George Turk. 

W. M. Murph.\. 

T.i*t of deputy Hhrriffn appointed bp •. 
('onnhi. Colo., fiom January 

Anehestor, Joseph. 

Ateneio, Fernandez. 

Arnold, W. M. 

Arison. J. B. 

Alley ta, Felix. 

Albert. John. 

Ashworth. 

Aragon. M. 

Ateneio. Joe. 

Arellano, Felix. 

Apadaea. Cornelas. 

Apadaea. Mono. 

Arrhuletn. Gabriel, 

Amedel. Vick. 

Agueres, Averesta. 

Ateneio. Alfonso. 

Arehuleta, Filepa. 

Aragon. Jose. 

Aragon. FJfeldo. 

Arelmleto. Auleeto. 

Alt ken, David. 

Arelmleto. J. F. 

Arelmleto. Juan. 

Ateneio, Juan B. 

Briton, Thomas. 

Bell, Joseph. 

Bishop, A. B. 

Bruce, George. 

Bennehi, Joseph. 

Bustes. Juan G. 

Bailey. T. C. 

Belk. Walter. 

Benson, G. R. 


D. V. French. 
David Thompson. 
William Thompson. 
D. D. Rankin. 

Fred Salvatore. 

A. S. Simpson. 

John Sniekerson. 
James Wilson. 
James Scott. 

K. C. Fraser. 

W. I>. Anderson. 

Jo<‘ Montoya. 

J. H. Satterwhito. 

A. H. Bush noil. 

H. M. Parker. 

F. W. Gordon 
John ,T. <)imdt. 

S. O. Kills 
W. H. Westlake. 

C. J. MeMillan. 

N\ Bever. 

K Ihirtle. 

.). T. Smlzer. 

Fred Chappelle. 


’cfftrxon ft. i'nrr. slo t iff of tfuerfanp 
0. IPl.t, to Septr>iiIn r /. f.O/.t. 

Belelier, G. W 
Beauehl, Joseph. 

Brown, A. W. 

Bishard. R. D. 

Brown. F. C 
Rninhridge. Marrian E. 

Burlison. Charles 
Rergli, Charles S. 

Bryan. IT. F. 

Bingham, Luther. 

Boyd. W. K. 

Roiiymer. Clem. 

Bustes. Isaac. 

Berazl. Angelo. 

Baker. Janies. 

Burros, Antonio. 

Braznl. Tedora. 

Bassett, A. D. 

Beuehat. Charles, jr. 

Banks, Robert. 

Baen. Albino. 

Bravo. (Vriaeo. 

Boldan, Juan. 

Beuehat. Charles, sr. 

Barker, O. J. 

Bravo, Miguel. 

Badger. W. F. 

Capps. Claud. 

Cutter. A. C. 

Coeileti. Alfred. . ,, 

Collins, Samuel. 

Carlton. H. 

Campbell, John. 
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FAJUL EXHIBIT—Continued. 


LiM «/ deputy HhtriffH appointed by Jefferson B. Fun', sheriff «/ Huerfano 
County, Cota* ftvm January 10, 191S, to September 1, HU J—Continued. 


Cardenas, Cosme. 
Crttez, J. B. 

(Cordova, Candado. 
Case. E. E. 

Cardinal, Levnrnla. 
risinnrns, Juan. 
Ohetney, I*, C. 
Bardinas. Felix. 
Combs, Samuel. 
Castro. Epifanio. 
Daley. II. If. 

Dunford, Samuel. 
Deuwse. 

Dick. VV. C. 
Domingues. Toodorn. 
Duval. Oliver. 

Duran. A. O. 

Km a bade. Jesus. 
Espeuozn, J. I. 
Espeuozn. .1. M. 

Elder. I*. G. 

Everts. Vance. 

Farr. J. D. 

Farr. M. Y. 

Farr, D. 10. 

Felts. A. <\ 

Farr, Thomas S. 
Fisher. C. It. 

FI inn, J. 

Scott. Flower. 

George. Samuel. 
Garcia. Juan H. 
Gardner. John. 
Greosbatigh. Albert. 
Goemer, Charles. 
Gibson. Melvin H. 
Growe. William F. 
GalleJos, Castlo. 
Graves, If. M. 

Guerra. Daniel. 
Gonzales. Francisco. 
Gonzelns, Albert. 
Galvez, Domlon. 
Garbiso, Dario. 
Gonzilas, Rudolph. 
Gonzales, Leandro. 

Gn legos, Able. 
Gonzales. Juan. 

Gomez. Peter. 

Olttings, C. H. 

Graves, Harry. 

Gomez, Francisco. 
Galasini, B. 

Garcia, Emelio. 

Oarcio, Manuel. 

Garcia, G. 

Hill, Joe. 

Hunt, George E. 
Stanley, A. F. 

Head, Earnest. 

Hague, William. 
Honeyman, Geo. M. ; 


Hufte, Lewis. 
Hurtado, Luz. 

Hull, P. I). 

Iferrora, J. A. 
Hurras, Walter. 
Holmes, H. P. 
Herrera, Carlos de. 
Hurtado, Pablo. 

1 hidden, John. 

Hale, James. 

Hopper, Richard. 
Ives, F. 

Julfni, G. 

Jones, M. It. 

Jardini, Robert. 

Jolly, William. 

Jorls. Dominick 
Jackson, K. i.. 
Kai.sor, C. A. 

Kaster, Rube. 

K rh*r, Kd. 

Kapusian, Lnrence. 
Klawson, Abe. 
Kelley, J. M. 

Kiplo.i, F. It. 

King, Albert. 

K«*eth, Bert. 
Kirkpatrick, James. 
Lawler, J. C. 

L.uich, Frank. 

Lndell, Frank. 
Lucero, Telefora. 
Lopez, Lucas. 

Laure, Juan. 

Lopez, Bonaficio. 
Lucero, Ksperedon. 
Lutez. Sam. 

La mine, S. J. 
Martinez, Ansineio. 
Murtinolleh. Marcus. 
Mauldin, Arche. 
Martinez, Silverio. 
Moyer, George. 

Moro, Lebrado. 
Mataroii, K. 
Martinez, Lebrado. 
Martinez, Thomas A. 
Madina, Jake. 
Madina, Juan A. 
Maura, Frank S. 
Martinez, Fpifanio. 
Madina, Carmen. 
Maes, Joe. 
Manzaimras, J. P. 
Myers, Frank. 

Morris, J. L. L. 
Medina, Henry. 
Mandina, Serelio. 
Miller, E. C. 
Martinez, Samuel. 
Martinez, Pedro. 
Marker, J. E. 
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PARR EXHIBIT—Continued. • 

List of deputy sheriffs appointed by Jefferson B. Farr, sheriff of Huerfano 
County, Colo., from January JO, J91S, to September 1, 1913—Continued. 


Myers, J. IT. 

Mathews, 0. 0. 

Murry, W. F. 

Mtuiru, Tony. 

Mathews, James. 
Martinez, I*. J. 
Martinez, J. G, 
Martinez, Moynes. 
Martinez, Antonio, Jr. 
Mitchell, Clias. 
Martinez, Jose A. 
Martinez, Manuel. 
Maes, Manuel. 

Miller, Louis I,. 
Manzarmras, I'cdro. 
Martinez, l.eno. 

Maes, Emilio. 

Mestas, Juan. 

Moore, 0. W. 

Martinez, lineello. 
Martinez, Juan IS. 
Martinez, Elnterlo. 
Maldonado, Klo.v. 
Manzanuras, llonlfido. 
Martinez, Olegurlo. 
Montoya, Juan. 
MeCalTerty. 

Melia.v, George. 
McGowln, George A. 
McClain, James. 
McGowln, I.. II. 
McLaughlin, Thomas. 
McDowell, John. 
McDowell, Janies. 
McGinnis, Phillip J. 
McGowln, James D. 
McClain, William. 
Nelson, Boh. 

Ownps, I .owls. 
Osltinson, W. M. 
Ortlbes, Daniel. 

On |ces, W. F. 
Patterson, Nathan, Jr. 
Price, J. I.. 

Penndo, Juan. 

Potts, Omer. 

Potter, J. L. 

Pecheco, Antonio. 
Patterson, Isaac. 
Patterson, Josh. 
Pnudo, Rainn. 

Peno, Oandaclo. 
Penecla, Joe D. 
Peneda, Tivo. 

Pndllla, Safreno. 
Penetlo, Cruz. 

Pickett, 1). P. 

Park, C. M. 

Uartue, Juan M. 
l’adlllo, Delnrns. 
Patterson, Nathan, sr. 
Pacheco, Tedora. 


Peno, Manuel. 
Padilla, Macedonia. 
Pate, It. F. 

Poll, Leon. 

Pecheco, Ignacio. 
Pierce, A. J. 
Pecheco, Sihero. 
Pecheco, Sebro. 
Pino, Esperedon. 
Prator, Charles. 
Quinne, Ed. 
Quintana, Pat. 
ltlchards, Dan. 
ltunnols, W. W. 
Head, Phil, 
ltevera, Teodora. 

Koinero, Million. 
Itodragus, Thomas. 
Real, William. 
Itodregues, l.oreta, 
Itoherls, John. 
Ityceu, I>. T. 
Samples, \V. W. 
Striplen, It. E. 
Scott, II. J. 

Shea, E. H. 

Stanley, A. F. 
Steele, P. 0. 
Trujillo, Jose. 
Trujillo, Julian. 
Trujillo, Cresenclo. 
Trujillo, Sncirls. 
Trujillo, Itomaldo. 
Trounstlno, E. L. 
Trujillo, Juan. 
Trujillo, .Tose. 
Tessre, Jake. 
Trumble, C. It. 
Valdez, Alfonso. 
Valdez, Anlonlo D. 
Vigil, Dlcldero. 
Valdez, Samuel. 
Vigil, T. Q. 

Valdez, Manuel, 
Vallejos, Louis C. 
Vigil, Mlllton. 

Vigil, Itutino. 
Valdez, Terelo. 
Vigil, Ahron. 

Vigil, Solemon. 
Vigil, Felix. 

Vigil, Amador. 
Vlchery, IV. O. 
Vuldez, ltamon. 
Valdez, J. J. 

Vigil, Maecia. 
Vallejos, Epifanlo. 
Vigil, Eplmenlo. 
Valdez, J. F. 

Vigil, Fradon. 

Vigil, Perflllo. 
Valdez, Alfredo. 
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FAKE EXHIBIT—Continued. 

LUt of deputy sheriffs appointed by Jefferson It. Farr, sheriff of Huerfano 
County, Colo., from January 10, 1911, to September 1, 191. 1—Continued. 


Wright, J. J. 
Watson, Joo. 
Worden, Charles. 
Wilson, .1. II. 
Welch, William. 
Willis, I,. M. 


Williams, Frank. 
West, !•’. H. 

York, Joe. 

Young, I“. S. 
Young. Alex, 
Zook, I. )>. 


VAN CISE EXHIBIT NO. 1. 

[Report of military commission referred to by t'apt. Van Cl so at the close of his testimony.! 

Denver, Com., J lay 2, 191-i. 

To Gen. John Chase, Ilritiadier (leneral. 

Com mu nil my the Militant District of Colorado: 

April 2.">, 1014, you appointed the undersigned, Edward J. Houghton, major 
and judge advocate of the mililury district; W. Hanks, captain, First In¬ 
fantry; and Philip K. Van else, captain. First Infantry, a board of officers 
to inquire into the causes of the buttle of Ludlow, Monday, April 20, 1014; to 
ascertain what happened during or ns a result of that battle, with special ref¬ 
erence to the death of women and children, the killing of Martin, Tlkas, F.vler, 
and others; (lie burning of the tent colony and the claim that the tents were 
halted; to Hx the resjanisihllily for the battle and Its results, and to report 
fully and impartially our findings and recommendations to the commanding 
general. 

We have examined tinder oath all officers ami prisoners, as many as possible 
of the soldiers, deputies, mine guards, and townspeople of Ludlow and near-by 
coal camps. We have made every possible effort to obtain tile testimony of 
such strikers and tent colonists as were not within mir reach, but without 
success. The strike leader, William Diamond, at Trinidad, afler promising to 
produce before ns at our request those among Ids people who claim to have 
witnessed any of the incidents of the day, omitted to do so. 

A personal request made u|«m Mr. Lawson and Mr. McLennan, strike lenders, 
in Denver, was answered lit their presence by Hawkins, their attorney. In 
this way they declined to give us any information, upon the ground that our 
inquiry was not publicly conducted. 

As a result of our investigation we submit the following findings, report, 
and recommendations: 

1. We find that the remote cause of tills, ns of all other battles, lies with the 
coal operators, who established in un American industrial community a numer¬ 
ous class of ignorant, lawless, and savage sontli-European peasants. The 
present underlying cause was the presence near Ludlow, in daily contact one 
with another, of three discordant elements—strikers, soldiers, and mine guards— 
all armed and fostering an Increasing deadly hatred which sooner or later wag 
bound to find some such expression. The immediate cause of the battle was 
an attack upon the soldiers by the Greek inhabitants of the tent colony, who 
misinterpreted a movement of troops on a neighboring hill. 

2. These Greeks and the more violent element of the strikers had prepared 
for such an event by bringing back Into the colony the arms secreted to escape 
the searches of the guardsmen. Tiffs was done in the latter part of March. 
They also secured a large amount of ammunition, and awaited a favorable 
moment for an engagement in which they hoped to catch the soldiers unpre¬ 
pared, and thus wipe out the defense of Hastings and Berwind Canyon. Their 
plans miscarried and the battle precipitated suddenly on Monday morning was 
unexpected by all. 

3. A military detail went to the colony to demand of Louis Tlkas, the colony 
leader, the release of a man said to be detained by the strikers. The man was 
not delivered. Hot words passed between the soldiers and strikers. Wh&t 
tlie detail left, the Greeks, over the protest of their leader, ran for their guns 
and threatened to light. 

38819°—S. Doc. 41f>, 04-1—vol 8-21 
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MaJ. Hamrock brought Hie detachment from Cedar Hill down to Water Tank 
Hill, in plain view of the colony, preparatory to searching the colony for Its 
alleged prisoner. Some excitable women, seeing these trooj<s on tl* hill and 
nervous over the actions of the Greeks, rushed into the colony, screening 
that the soldiers were about to attack. 

Thereupon the Greeks filed out of the colony to a railroad cut, and soon after* 
wards tired the first shots of the battle against the soldiers. 

This Is obvious from the fact that no bodies were found between the colony 
and the cut As the Greeks were iu open country, the machine gun. If fired, 
would have mowed them down. 

4. The Greeks, always warlike ami obstreperous, hud no women or children 
In the colony. They at least had not provided themselves with arms and am¬ 
munition for the defense of their homes amt families. They had their guns 
In hand with the Intention of starting trouble when the soldiers appeared on 
the hill. 

5. The women and children of other nationalities rushed to the protection 
of au arrojo lit ttte rear of the colony. Home took shelter In pits prepared 
for such use under the tents. The presence of these pits and the women and 
children in them was unkomvn to the soldiers. .Many men iu the colony 
seized their guns amt took up a position in litis nrroyo and on the railroad 
bridge that crossed it. 

6. l*vt. Albert Martin, while dying or after death, was horribly mutilated 
by the strikers. We find this practice to be customary with these people in 
battle. 

7. The fire in the tent colony was accidental; that is to say, it was due 
either to au overturned stove, an explosion of some sort, or the concentrated 
fire directed al one time against some of the teats. 

The fire began In Uie corner nearest the crossroads. Afterwards it was 
deliberately spread by the combatants. During the tire the soldiers, upon 
learning that women and children were still in Hie colony, weul through 
file tents, culling upon all persons in the colony to come forth, and with dif¬ 
ficulty rescuing men, women, and children to the nuiulier of wane 25 or SO, 
Including one William Snyder ami Ids family. Then the tents were tired. 

R Ttte troojig engaged in the beginning were the regularly enlisted and 
uutfta-med niemlters of Company B, Second Infantry, armed with Springfield 
United States Army rlfiex, shooting on tile ettpro nickel bullet as manufactured 
foe the Army, They had one machine gun. 1-uter iu the duy they were re¬ 
inforced by a second machine gun. There were also the ununifonned mem¬ 
bers of Troop A, mine guards and deputy sheriffs; all of them were using a 
miscellaneous assortment of arms amt ammunition. 

8. During the evening I satis Tikus, .lames Filer, and an unknown striker 
were taken prisoners. I,lent. K. K. l.imlerfelt swung his Springfield rifle, 
breaking the stock over the head of tlie prisoner Tlkn*. 

A group of between 50 and 75, composed of soldiers, the uuuniformed men 
of Troop A, ntltte guards, anti deputy slieriffs, were present with these pris¬ 
oners, An •attempt to liung Tikus went s® far that a rope was iwoeured and 
thrown over .a telegraph i»le. This lynching was prevented by I.lent. Un¬ 
derfelt, who turned Ttkas over to a poucmnniissioDed officer, wliom he di¬ 
rected to be responsible for his life, and then departed. 

Shortly afterwards all three prisoners were killed by gunshot wounds. The 
crowd and prisoners were about 90 yards from flat corner of the tent colony, 
and these, nteu were shot wliile running toward the tent. The evidence Is 
conflicting whether they were made to rnn <or tried to escape. Ttkas, after 
running a few feet, fetl, shot three times in the hack. The only bullet 
found in his body was of a kind not used by the soldiers, although the two 
other wounds might have been ramie Ity the Springfield bullets of the uni¬ 
formed men. Fyler fell after running some distance beyond, having reached 
the colony. The evidence te also conflicting whether at the time these i»e« 
were killed shots were being interchanged between the soldiers aad their allies 
With the tent colony, but Fyler was shot la the (Tout while running toward 
the tents, 

4©. Etewu children and two women were smotltered to death la a snail 
pit under one at the tents. None of them was kit by a ballet. This ptt 
Whs not large enough to support the life «f such a number for many hours. 
The construction of the pit matte It a veritable death trap, and tts Inmates 
probably died from sufTitcntlon before the tents were burned. When found 
there were no signs that the women and children hail crowded Into the en- 
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trance of the pit, as would have been the case hud they Attempted to rush 
out when the tent above caught Are. 

U. We find that the colonj- was looted by participants aud spectators la 
the battle. About 15,(XX) -rounds of ammunition were taken from the tent 
marked “ Headquarters of John Lawson." 

12. All women and children have been accounted for. Every possible pit 
or cellar has been examined, and no bodies remained In the colony. 

lit. Only one person was killed or wounded In the colony Itself by gunshot. 
Frank Snyder, a 12-year-old boy, was abot In the head. His fattier stated 
that evening that this hoy hud gone outside the teut and was shot In |he 
forehead while facing the nrroyo from which tlie strikers' tire came. 

14. The colony was not swept with the machine guns. This Is proved by 
the fact that the chicken houses, outhouses, tent frames, aud posts stilt 
standing In the colony exhibit no bullet holes. While the buildings mat fences 
along the railroad truck are riddled with bullet boles made by machine guns 
trained on the steel bridge and pump house. 

15. The soldiers were lawfully and dutifully benrlng arms. It was lawful 
for them to possess the machine gun and to bring It up the hill. The strikers, 
on the other hand, wore acting unlawfully In securing and using their arms 
and ammunition. No attack u|H>n the colony had ever been made or Intended 
by the soldiers, ami the explanation that arms and ammunition were kept 
in the colony for defense Is untenable. 

10. We line! that In appuront anticipation of a preparation for the battle at 
Ludlow, riite pits were prepared by the strikers on the south side of their 
colony along the county road and close to the tents and along the west side 
of the colony, 

Ttiese rill*' pits show conclusively the careful and deliberate preparation of 
the strikers for battle, and their location along the front and side of the colony 
nearest to the military camp was such that when used they eould not he 
defended against without tiring Into the colony. Such care had the strikers 
themselves for their women and children that these pits were located where 
any return of the tire from them would lie draw n directly into the colony Itself. 

We make the following recommendations: 

A. Feeling that this hoard of olllcers was not constituted to determine possible 
guilt or Innocence, we recommend that a general court-martial lie appointed to 
try all officers ami enlisted men participating In the treatment ami killing of 
prisoners and the burning and looting of the tent colony. 

It. We recommend that the general and governor urge upon the legislature 
the establishment of a permanent State constabulary for police duty In dis¬ 
turbed regions of the State, whereby the young men of our volunteer National 
<3 it a isl may be relieved from engaging In riot duty with a people numbering 
among them ferocious foreigners whose savagery In tight we found exeuiplUkal 
In the killing of MaJ. Lester while under red cross protection, and the maiming 
and mutilation of Privates Martin, HiK.*lcersmltJt, aud Chavez. 

C. We strongly recommend the general and governor to urge the State and 
Federal Governments to proceed at once to the apprehension and punishment 
of nil persons engaged as Instigators or participants In the treasons, murders, 
arsons, and other acts of outlawry In this Stute since the battle of Lmllow. 

To u proper understanding of the late deplorable happenings around Ludlow, 
some preliminary considerations are necessary. It Is Impossible to estimate 
those events Justly without some general knowledge of the country, the In¬ 
habitants of the tent colony and personnel of their neighbors In the military 
enmp and adjacent villages. 

A crude conception of general directions In the Ludlow vicinity may be had 
by Imagining a gigantic capital K. The vertical line of such letter would repre¬ 
sent the Colorado A Southern Ballroad running north ami south. At the upper 
or southern end of this line is what has been called, for want of other name, 
Water Tank Hill, a low, gently sloping mesa commanding the territory to the 
south, east, and north. At the lower or northern end of the line la a steel 
railroad bridge crossing a deep nrroyo which rung through the whole country 
In a general east and west direction. 

The arms of the K, except that, to be accurate, the lower one should be 
horizontal, represent roads which at the extremities of the arms enter the two 
canyons of Delagua and Berwlnd. Up these canyons lie tlie largest and rtehott 
coal mines of the State, and about the mines are clustered the workmen’s 
villages of Delagua, Hastings, Berwlud, Tabasco, Tollecburg, and others. It 
will thus be seen that the point at which the two arms converge and meet the 
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shaft of the letter, that is to say, the point where these two roads unite and 
cross the railroad, called In that locality the crossroads, is a point that com¬ 
mands the approach to both the canyons, as well as the travel north and south 
along the railroad. 

It was at this commanding point, the crossroads, that the Ludlow tent colony 
was lotrated. In an angle formed by the arms of the letter, about one-third of 
a mile from the colony, was the military camp. Since early in November the 
brown tent of the soldiers and the white tents of the colonists stood thus, facing 
each other across the railroad. For the protection of the two canyons, military 
substations were established, one at Hastings in the northern canyon, and one 
at f>dar Hill in the southern. 

The Ludlow tent colony, by far the largest of all such colonies, housed a 
heterogeneous population of striking miners. The colony numbered hundreds 
of people, of whom only a few families were Americans. The rest for the most 
part were Greeks, Montenegrins, Bulgurs, Servians. Italians, Mexicans, Tyro¬ 
leans, (Vontians, Austrians, Savoyards, and other aliens from the southern 
countries of Europe. These people had little in common either with the few 
Americans resident among them or with one another. Each nationality had 
Its own leader, customs, and mode of life. 

We are credibly informed that within the colony 22 different tongues were 
spoken, unintelligible one to another. The percentage of American citizens, 
even naturalized citizens, was small. It will readily ho k«hmi that these people 
did not possess much means of interchanging information or social ideas. This 
fact is Important as explaining conduct upon their part that otherwise might 
seem unaccountably strange. 

The most forceful portion of the colonist were the Greeks. We do not know 
that they outnumbered the other nationalities in the colony, but we are positive 
they dominated it. 

The will of the Greeks was the law of the colony. They were the most 
aggressive element, the lighting men; mid they imposed their desires upon the 
rest. Those Greeks segregated themselves in a quarter set apart for them. 
They were secretive. Such was their position mid authority that although 
many nations had leaders of their own, the Greek leader was the master of 
the tented city. 

By the other colonists the Greeks were regarded as heroes, for many of them, 
we are told, had seen service in the Balkan wars. The strange thing, and one 
that we found important, is that there were no Greek women or children in the 
colony. 

Living in the immediate vicinity of the colonist population pjust described, 
were three distinct groups of men controlled by distinct feelings toward the 
strikers. In the iirst group were the nonunion workmen in the mines of the 
adjacent canyons. These men were dwelling with their families in the villages 
about the mines where they were employed. Most of them were recent arrivals, 
coming in as strike breakers to take the strikers’ places in the mines. 

STK1KF nilEMvF.RS IXDT'RTRTOt'S. 

This class is not to he confused, ns it has been, with the mine guards. The 
nonunion workmen were, as a class, men of industry and pence, of practically 
the same composition as the Inhabitants of the tent colony. Their attitude 
toward the strikers was one of indifference, coupled with a fear of molestation. 
But they held no animosity; they felt themselves the permanent Inhabitants 
of the villages. 

A troop of national guards were enlisted, about the middle of April, among the 
superintendent and foremen, the clerical force, physicians, storekeepers, mine 
guards, and other residents of the coal camps. This unit of the National 
Guard was designated Troop A, but so recently was it recruited that at the 
time of the Battle of Ludlow, it had not yet selected its officers nor was it 
supplied with uniforms, arms, or ammunition. (When this company was called 
to reenforce the uniformed guardsmen at Ludlow, Its members appearing in 
civilian clothes, gave rise, perhaps excusably, to the belief of the strikers that 
they were armed mine guards—a class much hated by the colonists.) 

These mine guards formed another distinct class. They are men whose em¬ 
ployment Is to guard the properties; they are not permanent residents of the 
mine communities like the nonunion workmen, but have come with the strike 
and will depart with it 
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The mine guards are usually employed through a detective agency, and the 
armed guards It furnishes antedates the present trouble and Is born of a long 
series of conflicts In other fields and In other States. During the weeks before 
the coming of the soldiers last fall, these armed mine guards and the strikers 
fought many a battle, from all of which it lias come to pass tlmt the deadliest 
hatred exists between the strikers of the tent colonies and the mine guards 
of the coal camp. 

' ■«* 

(►" MILITIAMEN HAVE It KEN H11F.NIII.Y. 

The third class of men In this vicinity consists of the uniformed mid united 
.National Guardsmen, who have been on duly during the campaign. With an 
» exception to be noted presently, this class has no feeling either of hatred or 
* of fear toward the colonists, whose nearest neighbors they were. Throughout 
the campaign a friendly relationship was niaiiilitined between the two groups 
of tents. Hall games wore played between them mid athletics were Indulged 
In in common. 

We find the attitude of most of the soldiers toward (he colonists to have 
lieen throughout the campaign one of friendly IndllTereiwe. We iind, however, 
from tho examination of the colonists themselves that tills neutral freed 1 iness 
of the soldiers was not returned, but that n large portion of the strikers har¬ 
bored u suppressed hostility toward the militia, the intenser for Its being sup¬ 
pressed. 

The exception referred to Is the company of mounted infantry occupying the 
substation at Cedar llill in ISerwind Canyon. Designated as Company B, It was 
commanded for the greater part of the campaign by Lieut. 10. K.'ldnderfelt. 
This ollieer is an experienced soldier and an inexperienced sociologist. He la 
the veteran of live wars; but wholly tactless in Ids treatment of both mine 
guards and strikers. From the beginning of the campaign, tills militia organi¬ 
zation mid the strikers In the colony were 111 freiiuent pctly conflicts with one 
nnotlier. They grew to dislike each other and to worry, harass, and annoy 
one another. 'Both sides fed the Hume of Increasing enmity. They provoked 
each oilier mi every possible occasion. The strikers spread the wires across 
the roads In Hie dark lo (rap the soldiers’ horses mid thus to malm both man 
and beast. The soldiers Indulged reprisals. 

In this way dislike grew Into hatred and provocation into threats. From 
threats by each against tile others' lives, the strikers have come to fear anil 
luite this 'Company B, mid Company B lms come to puriake of the fear of tile 
workmen mid Hie hatred of the mine guards Inward the colonists. 

Fpon the withdrawn) of the troops from the field, it was felt necessary to 
leave one unit at Ludlow between the largest colony of strikers on one side 
and the richest mines and most populous camps oil the other. Company B 
was selected for that service because, albeit lulled by Hie strikers, it was feared 
and respected hy them. I,lent. I.lndcrfelt, whose life was in peril from the 
deadly hatred of this large foreign population, was relieved of the command, 
and sent away upon recruiting service. 

Thus it will he seen that the participants In the dreadful battle of April 20, 
were distributed around n triangle, the strikers In the colony at the cross¬ 
roads, the workmen of Troop A and the mine guards at Hastings, In Dclagua 
Canyon, and Company B at Cedar Hill, In tile Berwlnd Canyon. 

It should here lie explained that after the coining of the soldiers last October, 
and until their departure a few days before the Battle of Ludlow, there was 
practically no mine guards In this vicinity, hut upon withdrawing the protection 
of the National Guard from the mines and communities of the strike zone, the 
mine guards returned to the employment of the mine owners. 

We believe that such as Incident as the Battle of Ludlow was Inevitable 
under the conditions that we found. Our belief is based upon an analysis of 
the forces of human passion we discovered to have been at work. These forces 
we And to have been as follows: 

The tent colony population Is almost wholly foreign and without conception 
of onr government A large percentage arc unasslmllable aliens, to whom 
liberty means license, and among whom has lately been spread by those to 
whom they must look for guidance, a dangerous doctrine of property. 

Rabid agitators had assured these people that when the soldiers left they were 
at liberty to take for their own, and by force of arms, the coal mines of their 
former employers. ? Tbey have been sitting In their tents for weeks awaiting 
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the departure of the soldiers aud the day wltcn tliey could seize what they 
have been told is theirs. When the troops were withdrawn elsewhere, ami this 
one unit left at Ludlow, many of the strikers believed that the men whom 
they saw in uniform were no longer members of the National Guard, but hired 
gunmemo* mine guards who retained their uniform for want of other clothing. 
They saw the hated mine guards return. They were told by their leaders, as 
they have been always, that the mine guards intended to attack their colony. 
The greed, fears, and most brutal hatred of the violent elements were thus 
aroused, and they begun to prepare for battle. They laid In a store of arms, 
two or three at a time; they bought quantities of ammunition; they built 
military earthworks hi concealed places; they dug pits beneath tlielr tents in 
which they designed to put their women and children as a place of safety. 
They got all things ready. The Greeks lu particular, who had deeply resented 
the searching of the colony and the taking of their arms by the soldiers, swore 
that their arms should never be taken from them again. 

In this movement, as in all others, the Greeks were the leaders. Not all of 
the colonists by any means were taken In on the general plan. Those who were 
found timorous or unwilling were told nothing of what was going on. We 
found that there were many in the colony who now bear a deep resentment 
against the Greeks, who had no wives or children to protect, for precipitating 
the battle without giving tlielr fellows opportunity to prepare for It, 

While those warlike preparations were going forward, though they were con¬ 
cealed from some In the colony, yet they were shared by others who knew 
better and who in the lust analysis must take tlielr share of the responsibility 
for the awful results that ensued. We learn that there was found in the tent 
of John It.daw son large stores of ammunition in thousand-round boxes awaiting 
distribution. By all these means ttie lighting part of the colony had worked 
themselves into a frenzy. The colony was elect rilled; a spark only was needed 
to set oil an explosion. The, spark fell unwittingly on Monday, the 20th of 
April. 

As is usual with such Inevitable conflicts, the battle was unexpectedly pre¬ 
cipitated and by a trilling incident. Two facts in this (onnectlmi stand out 
very dearly. One Is that the conflict was contemplated, prepared against, de¬ 
liberately planned and Intended by some of the strikers, and was feared and 
expected by the soldiers and Inhabitants of the mining villages. The other fact, 
equally clear, is that neither side expected It to full at the time nor in the 
manner that It did. 

That the colonists wore, and Intended to he, the aggressors there can tie no 
doubt in the world. It was evidently with some difficulty that the Greek portion 
of the colony had been restrained from giving battle now that the main body of 
State troops was withdrawn. 

We dial from examination of the colonists themselves that talk of such an 
attack upon the soldiers, to be followed by a seizure of the mines, expulsion of 
the nonunion workmen, mid vengeance upon the mine guards had beeu rife in 
the colony for many days. According In the Greek Ulmrih, E-ister fell on 
Sunday, the 19th, and »e have It from Greeks and others iu the colony that 
tire Greeks, at least, had planned such an uttack ns part of the festivities of 
that day. 

In the celebration ou Sumluy, however, the Greeks got pretty drunk, and the 
matter was postponed until Tuesduy. We Had that these plans of the Greeks 
were not known generally throughout the colony, and many there were who 
were wholly ignorant that the colony gossip of an attack had taken any such 
definite form. There were two Greeks in ttie colony who had a brother at 
work la the near-by Ramey mine, near the entrance of Berwlnd Canyon. 

On Sunday, after the plan to deliver the attack on Tuesday had been per¬ 
fected. these Greeks visited their nouunlou brother, told him of the plan, and 
begged him to leave before Tuesday’s work of destruction commenced. 

This workman communicated the information thus received to Ids employers 
at the miue on Sunday evening, who had intended to warn Maj. Hamrock on 
Tuesday morning. Before that Information was discussed the battle was pre¬ 
cipitated on Monday. 

It is very certain that the soldiers were not expecting any attack or moles¬ 
tation at the time on the day of the battle. It Is true that such an attack 
was always feared by soldiers and civilians alike. At. believed -Hint sooner or 
later It would come. For weeks before the withdrawal of the troops It had 
been s settled belief that some day, when the military force should be 
weakened, the strikers would undertake to wipe out the soldiers and civilian 
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.workmen alike. But on the morning of the Ludlow conflict the Men of bnttte 
was furthest from the minds of the few remaining troopers. 

Had such at attack been planned by the military, the soldiers would have 
occupied the commanding positions and delivered It at dawn Instead of allow¬ 
ing those places to be occupied by the strikers with such force Unfit took all 
day to drive the colonists from them. Instead of any such warlike prepara¬ 
tions. we dial that on Monday morning at the very time the battle began MnJ. 
Hamrock, In command, had with him In the tents facing the colony but three 
men. one of whom was a cripple. 

The entire force of soldiers In the vicinity numbered 81. of whom 12 occu¬ 
pied the tents In view of the colony and 22 were statlonel at Cedar Hill, In the 
mouth of Berwind Canyon. The rest of Maj. Hamrock's dozen were watering 
their horses or attending to their routine cm nip duty at some distance from 
the tents when the fire commenced. 

At the station at Cedar Hill there were present the wives of three of the 
officers, the wives and children of several of the enlisted men, with civilian 
visitors and their wives, all of whom had spent Sunday with their relatives. 
One of the women was shortly to give birth to n ball}. With nil of these women 
and children at the. entrance to liie canyon, and with the certainty that the de¬ 
feat of the soldiers meant the Invasion of their camps and the villages beyond, 
It Is folly to believe that at such n moment the battle was deliberately brought 
about by the troops. 

The other unequivocal fact that we find Is that the buttle was unexpectedly 
precipitated on Monday and that its coming was not known at all to the soldiers 
nor to a greater portion of the tent colony. It had !>een planned by the (Ireeks 
for Sunday, it was planned by lhem for Tuesday, hut the spark Hint kindled 
the fires of war fell without warning on Monday morning. 

Lieut. Llnderfclt, who happened to lie visiting his brother at <Vdur Hill on 
Sunday, and whose return to Trinidad with his wife was for some reason de¬ 
layed until Monday morning, received a letter from some foreign woman, claim¬ 
ing that her husband was lielng detained against his will In the tent colony. 
This letter was sent to Maj. Hamrock nt the tents near the colony. 

A few soldiers were detailed to meet every train to sis- that the passengers 
getting on or off were not molested by the colonists. Hy tills train detail Maj. 
Hamrock sent word to the Creek leader, Louis Tlkns, who was also chief man 
of the colony, calling attention to the letter and demanding the release of the 
writer’s husband. Tlkas denied Hint any such man was In the colony. 

The men of the train detail answered that they were sure he was, und 
that if not delivered they would come back In force and get him. 

These men of course had no authority for any such statement, but It was In 
line with the 111 feeling that we have described ns existing between these par¬ 
ticular men and the colonists. 

The train detail reported the answer of Tlkas to the major, who then called 
Tlkas over the telephone and asked him to come to the military camp, as he had 
done u hundred 11 tip's before, to tnlk It over. The reply was most unusual. 
For the first time Tlkas llatly refused to come to the mnjor’s camp. 

Thereupon, the major telephoned to the station at Cedar Hill and told the 
captain In charge that he might have need of him and his men to search the 
colony for a man held a prisoner there. The Cedar Hill detachment was or¬ 
dered to drill on the parade ground at Water Tank HIM. 

Referring again to our simile of the capital letter K It will he remembered 
, that the Cedar Hill station Is at the extremity of the upper arm of the letter, 
and Water Tank Hill is at the top of the vertical shaft, the colony and Maj. 
Hamrock’s tents facing each other where the lines Join. It should be added 
that Cedar Hill Is Invisible from the tents of the colony, being up the canyon 
a way, but Water Tank Hill Is In plain view of the strikers’ tents. 

A part, not all, of the men from Cedar Hill saddled their horses and pro* 
ceeded to Water Tank Hill. In the meantime Tlkas telephoned to the major 
that he would meet him at the railroad station, which Is about equidistant 
from the two sets of tents. After this conversation, Maj. Hamrock telephoned 
again to Cedar Hill anti directed the remaining soldiers to join their troops on 
the parade grounds, and to bring with them the machine gnn. 

We find that after the train detail left, Tlkas was surrounded by Ids 
Creeks to the colony and that these Greeks were under the Impression that 
the colony was about to be again searched for arms—a thing which they had 
rowed they would’never again permit. The Creeks were vociferous and in¬ 
sistent upon giving battle to the soldiers at once if they should appear, Tlkas 
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did the test he ceukl-to dissuade and quiet them. It was then that ha 
called MaJ. Hamroek by telephone, lieturning to the group of Creeks, he 
told them that'he must go to the station to see the major, and got them to 
promise that they would do nothing until htsVeturn, Tikas met at thfe station 
MaJ. Hamroek and the woman who had written the letter and who complained 
that her husband was being held a prisoner in the colony. 

Tikas recognized this woman, and he then (stated that be knew her husband, 
who hud lieen in the colony on Saturday but was no longer there. 

During this conversation at the station the first detachment from Cedar 
Hill arrived on Water Tank Hill, and their officer Lieut. Lawrence, galloped 
down to the station and reported to MaJ. Hamroek. In the meantime the 
Greeks continued talking together in the colony, awaiting the return of Tikas. 

Three women, who had been sent to the store near the station, returned 
excitedly to the colony, and called the attention of the Creeks to the arrival 
of the troopers on Water Tank Hill. This was enough to set the smoldering 
tire aflame. The Creeks, confirmed in their belief and consumed with a sup¬ 
pressed thirst for battle, forgetting their promise to Tikas, seized their rifles 
and defiled front the colony across the country to the right of the IJ to a 
railroad cut on the Colorado k Southeastern tracks, affording excellent 
cover for delivering a rllle tire onto Water Tank Hill. These Creeks, as 
nearly us we could discover, were estimated \arlously in number from 113 to 
fid men. Their march across the country was In plain view of all save the 
major, Tikas, and l.leut. Lawrence—talking lit the station. 

At tlie same time there left the colony a much larger number of men of 
other nationalities, armed with rides, going northwest to the nrrovo crossed 
by the slert bridge at the foot of the K. This group was never observed by 
any of the soldiers and their taking position In tile arroyo was related to u’s 
by civilians. 

Lieut. Lawrence, having reported to the major, left to return to his detach¬ 
ment oil Water Tank Ilill. lie laid gone hut a short way w lien lie galloped hack 
to the station and cried out: “My Cod, Major, look at those men; we are In for 
it," pointing toward the Crooks dcllllng toward the railroad cut. Tikas was the 
lirst to answer. 

lie immediately Junqiod up, saying “I will stop them," and. pulling out his 
handkerchief, ran toward the colony, waving to the Creeks to return. A civilian 
and union s.vmpalliizcr who met Tikas as lie ran, told us Unit he heard him ex¬ 
claim: "What damned fools’" 

MaJ. Hamroek directed Lieut. Lawrence to return to ids troop and await de¬ 
velopments. After the lieutenant reached Water Tank Hill, and not before, the 
machine gun and remaining men from Cedar Ilill arrived. Muj. Hamroek hur¬ 
ried from the station to his tents and reported the conditions to Ceu. Chase in 
Denver. 

While reluming to his camp the major observed the women and children of 
the colony in large nuniliers running from the colony north of the shelter of the 
arroyo. Tills was observed also by the men In the tents, by the major’s adju¬ 
tant, Lieut. Jienediet. and by the men on Water Tank Ilill. All will tell us that 
the exodus of women and children was sufficient to account for all tliet were 
known to be in the colony. 

Lieut. Benedict, observing the colony at this time through his field glasses, 
plainly saw Tikas leave and hurry toward the Creeks, now nearly arrived at 
their Intended position. Tikas was carrying a rifle in one hand and'a fleld.glass 
in the other. It Is evident that on- returning to the colony anil seeing thwfu- 
tlllty of preventing the outbreak. Tikas laid armed himself and hastened to hlrf“ 
compatriots. As yet no shot of any kind had lieen fired. In expectation of just 
Buell an attack, a signal hud been devised. Two crude bombs were made of 
sticks of dynamite, and it was understood that if the colonists attacked sud¬ 
denly, so that there was not time to telephone the various villages in the can¬ 
yons, or the wires were cut, these bombs should be exploded ns a warning. 

After telephoning to Denver the major caused these bombs to be set off, and, 
so far as we can learn, this was the first explosion of the day. We learned 
from the colonists that they were thought to tie some new kind of ammunition-** 
or possibly artillery possessed by the soldiers. 

In the meantime, while all this was going on, there were still but three men 
left In the soldiers’ tents with the major, the rest continuing their routine 
duties at some distance, in apparent ignorance of what was happening. 

* In the meantime the men on Water Tank Hill were deployed as skirmishers, 
observing the advance of the Greeks toward their cover. The men almost re- 

* 
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belled against their officers at this time, demanding Jo know whether they mas- 
allow the Greeks to reach concealment before opening fire. Lieut. Llnderfeft 
ordered that no shots should be tirgd unless the soldiers were first fired u|mn. 

About the time the Greeks reached the cover of the railroad cqL the tiro 
began. \V'e are unable to state from which point the firing came first, except 
that It came from the strikers. Upon that point all of the witnesses of all 
similes of sympathies are wholly agreed. Some of the soldiers insist that the 
firing was opened from the direction of the steel bridge and urroyo, while others 
are satisfied that It came from the Greeks in the railroad cut. 

From whatever source the firing, the first of it was directed toward the 
soldiers' tents, hut it must very soon have been directed generally against 
Water Tank Hill and the whole countryside la-tween that point and the Hast¬ 
ings Canyon. 

After the first tire started, It was several minutes before the men on Water 
Tank Hill were directed to reluun It. The enlisted men In this position we find 
still resentful against their officers for withholding their lire so long. The posi¬ 
tion taken by the Greeks In the railroad cut was one that proved Very difficult 
to drive them from. 

Thus the buttle began, and its history from this time, as we learned It from 
all sources of eyewitnesses, Is a history of the advance of the detachment on 
Water Tank Hill down the shaft of the capital K, past the colony, to the 
capture of the steel bridge at the fool, which was not accomplished until after 
dark. 

Shortly nfler the tiring commenced it became Very general. On the strikers’ 
side it proceeded from the railroad cut, from the tent colony, and from the 
nrroyo beyond it. It was returned from Water Tank Illli, from a row of 
steel cars in the vicinity of the soldiers’ tents, and from houses and store* 
along the road between the colony and the northern canyon. I.leut. Lltwretice 
and three men advanced from Water Tank Hill toward the Greek (stslllon In 
the railroad cut with a view to dislodge the men shooting from that cover. 

uue of these men. I'vt. Martin, was shot through the neck. He called, 

" Lieutenant, I am hit." As the blood gushed out In splurts, the lieutenant put 
his thumb into tin- wound and stopped the (low of blood. A first-aid package 

as then applied. The strikers’ lire proved Insupportable and tin- squad with¬ 
drew, helping Martin hack with them. 

They were compelled to leave Martin under cover and return without him. 
As they retreated, the strikers followed until under cover. Several attempts 
were made by the soldiers during tin- day to recover their woundi-d comrade, 
lint it was not until the afternoon, when ('apt. (’arson arrived from Trinidad 
with reinforcements and a machine gun, lliut they were able to drive the 
strikers hack and reach the place where Martin lay. .Inst before dark tills was 
accomplished, and Martin was discovered dead and mutilated. lie had been 
shot through the month, powder staips evidencing that the gun was held 
against his lips. His head had been caved in and his brains hail exuded to 
the ground. His arms had been broken. In such a way does the savage blood 
lust of this southern European peasantry llnd expression. 

In till# connection we found also that without exception where dying or 
wounded adversaries, whether soldiers or civilians, had fallen into the hands 
of these barbarians, they were tortured or mutUIated. The coroner and other 
civilian witnesses testified before us as to the condition of the corpses re¬ 
covered in the many battles in the southern Held. Iloeker Smith, killed near 
AgulUrf; Dougherty and Chavez, killed near Delaguu; and many others, were 
un tortured or mutilated when dead or dying. 

As we prepare this report. Maj. Lester is deliberately slain at Walsenburg, 
while attending the wounded under the protection of the Ked Cross of Geneva- 
recognized os inviolable by civilized men tbe world over. It Is shocking to 
think of our Colorado youth defending their State and exposed to practices of 
savagery unheard of save in the half-believed tales of the Sicilian Camorra. 

A recovery of Martin’s body, thus mutilated, we find to have had the effect 
of exciting his comrades to a frenzy, which may account for some things that 
rook place later near the tent colony itself. 

Lieut. Lawrence engaged the Greeks in the railroad cut all day long. We 
find that he never left Water Tank Hill except to advance against the cut. HI* 
machine gun was used only In that direction until late In tbe afternoon. 

Capt Linderfelt and Two lieutenants of the same name, with other men on 
Water Tank Hill, sought all day to advance down the shaft of our capital * 
letter K to the steel bridge and arroyo at the northern end. 
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In the meantime, I.leut. Benedict and tlie men at the military camp, rein¬ 
forced later by Troop A, from Hastings, wlio came down the northern canyon, 
were eqragtng' the strikers firing from the urroyd. the tent colony, and beyond. 

linriMtthe morning the men fighting urohnd the two group* of tents were 
relntOTMSf by Tr<s>p A, the nonunion men from Hastings, and also by the mine 
guards mini both canyons. In the afternoon the men on Water Tank Hill 
were joined by ('apt- Carson and a number of Troop A—men from Trinidad 
and vicinity, with another mucldne gun. 

Along toward dusk Lieut. K. K. Underfed was able to advance as far as tlie 
railroad station, about odd yards from the tent colony. His advance from this 
point to the colony and beyond to tlie steel bridge and the arroyo was covered 
by the two machine guns on Water Tank Hill, which were trained on the 
colony, and that they were trained down the railroad rigid of way and not 
having Anally dislodged those who had been firing all day from the cut. 

Tills was the first time tlie machine guns were turned in tlie direction of the 
colony and that they were trained down tlie railroad rigid of way and not 
upon tlie colony Is evident from tlie most casual inspection. We found the 
fences, water tanks, pump house, and otlter objects on tlie rtgtit of way riddled 
with maehlne-gun bullet holes, hut chicken houses, and other objects that 

remained stendlng directly In front of tlie colony and in tlie line of fire appeared 
tp he Deathless, thus proving beyond any doubt that the colony was nover at 
any time swept by ttie machine guns. 

This does not mean that the machine guns were not fired into tlie colony, as 
we shall presently show that they were, hut it does show that there was no 
general and wanton mowing down of the tents as 1ms been Imputed. Under 
the protection of the machine guns' fire fupt. Underfed, ('apt. ('arson, and 
Idem. K. K. Underfelt were from this tlmo able to advance steadily. They 
were accompanied by a part of the Water Tank llill detachment, the reinforce¬ 
ments from Trinidad In civilian's clot lies, ami some mine guards. 

Their fire was returned from their front all along die arroyo and from the 
tent colony Itself. The men to the west lad ween the colony and the canyon 
were about this time likewise able to press closer to tlie arroyo amt die tent 
colony. As both those forces approached die colony, tlie heaviest fire seemed to 
come from tlie very tents themselves. Tlie fire of all was for tlie first time 
drawn directly Into the colony. 

It was then Hint MnJ. Hnmioek te-lod Ids range with the machine guns on 
Water Tank Hill and sent them directly into tlie first tents of tlio colony 
Itself; at tlie same time tlie strikers' lire drew a return from all combatants 
Into the same tents. It was this concent rated tire upon the nearest tents in 
the southwest corner of tlie colony dial set them on lire. 

It could not lie supposed that any women, children, or other noneomhatants 
remained In the colony Itsolf. Tlie women and children had been seen depart¬ 
ing early In the morning, and It was impossible to lielieve that the strikers 
Would draw the fire of their opponents from all sides into the colony if any 
women ami children remained therein. 

Shortly after the lire started tlie detonation of some high explosive, like 
some giant powder or dynamite, was both heard and seen. From one of tlie 
tents a shower of Its contents could he seen rising high in tlie air, emitting a 
blaze of fire. 

As one tent caught after another, sinerul other explosions occurred. Dur¬ 
ing this time some of the men. having nearly reached the tent colony, heard 
tlie screams of women and culled to men whom they saw firing from between 
the tents to get their women out. 

The only answer were tlie words, “You go to hell,” spoken with a foreign 
accent and accompanied by a rain of shots. The men in tlie colony being 
driven back and tlie presence of women being thus known, Capt. Carson, Lieut. 
Underfelt, and otlier officers and men made a dash in among tlie burning tents 
for the purpose of rescuing tlie women ami children. 

At first they took several women from the tents, some of which were on 
fire and some not, then they discovered some subterranean pits beneath many of 
the tents and that some of them were stored with human occupants. The res¬ 
cue work was most difficult as the women refused to accompany the soldiers 
and even fought against being taken away. 

They said afterwards they believed tlie soldiers would kill them. They had 
to be dragged to places of safety. When the pits were'discovered the difficulty 
of getting out the women and children was Increased. 
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Capt Ltaderfelt took a woman from one tent who could not speak KiiAMR 
but who made him understand thut he must return. She went back with him* 
and indicated one of these holes in tlie around, from which the lieutenant took 
two little children Just in the nick of time. He stalked from the colony with 
these children in his arms. - V- , 

Capt. Carson relates that when lie was lu nn apiwrently ojieu floored tent 
he heard tlie crying or whining of something living liettealh. He had to chop 
away the floor, which was nailed down uixm tltese [ample, ill order to get them 
out. 

These holes were so constructed as to conceal tlieir presence, uml the open- 
inga to them were usually hidden by tlie bed or some article of furniture lielng 
placed above them. During tlie whole time that tIds rescue work was going for¬ 
ward tlie colony was under fire from !ho arroyo, so that uot only did tilt* 
officers and men have to contend with tlie lire uml with tlie reluctance of tlie 
deluded people they were rescuing Itul were taking I lie greatest chanees of 
destruction by mulclng targets of themselves in tlie light of the burning tents. 

We find that the work of rescuing tliese women ami children, to tlie number 
of some 25 or 30, by l.ieut. I.imlerfelt, Capt. Carson, and tlie squads at their 
command, was under nil circumstances truly heroic mid must stand out lioldly 
In etaitradistincihm to the abandonment of the helpless women and children by 
their own lieople and the subsequent efforts to kill their rescuers, regardless 
of the safety of the resetied. 

It was supisised hy the ollleers, after a thorough search of the colony, that 
all of the remaining women and children had been taken out. 

The event proved that one of tlie pits had been missed la the search. In this 
pit were subsequently discovered 2 women ami 11 children, all dead. This cham¬ 
ber of dentil measured 111 feet 3 by ti by -lj. Wlieu found it was almost eloeedt 
The quantity of air contained In such a space we found could not have sup¬ 
ported the life of these occiqsints for many hours. Their Isslies, when found, 
bore heartrending evidences of their struggles to get out. If these women uml 
children were plans! in (ids pit at any time during the morning, it Is our 
belief that they died of suffocation hoars liefore the tents caught fire. 

Among those taken out of the colony hy tlie rescue parties was a man named 
Snyder ami his family. The man carried ill Ids arms the dead body of his 
little son. 

This boy hail been shot in the forehead and was indeed tin* only person 
shot ill the colony. A story was given w ale publicity that this lad was ruthlessly 
shot down hy the soldiers while trying to get a drink of water for his dying 
mother. 

Snyder went to the depot with this dead child in his arms and there In tlie 
presence of many civilians and officers related how the hoy had gone outside 
to answer a call of nature and lutd faced toward the arroyo from which the 
strikers fire was coming when lie was accidentally hit in the forehead by the 
bullet that caused Ids dentil. 

It was Snyder who told In this conversation how lhe Greeks had plaunisl this 
battle for their Easter, tlie tiny before. At that time, whatever he may say 
now, Ills resentment was hitter against tlie Greeks in the colony, whom he 
blamed for everything thut had happened. 

A collection was taken up among the officers and the soldiers, amounting to 
some $18 and given to refugees. 

During tlie' rescuing and afterwards, tlie tent colony was invaded by tlie 
soldiers and mine guards for quite a different purpose. By this time the 
uniformed guardsmen had been .joined by large numbers of "men In civilian 
attire, part of whom were from Troop A and part of them mine guards, sfl 
unknown to the uniformed soldiers and their officers and all unused and un¬ 
amenable to discipline. 

By this time, the time of the burning of (lie tents, the nondescript numlier of 
men had passed out of their officers’ control, had ceased to be an army and bad 
become a mob. Doubtless ail were seeing red on iiotli sides of tlie conflict. 

This may acount for the iasane shooting by the strikers during the rescue 
of thetr women and children and it may also account for what happened In 
the tents. 

We find that the tents were not ail of them destroyed by occidental fire. Men 
and soldiers swarmed Into the colony and deliberately assisted the conllitgra- 
tlon hy spreading the fire from tent to tent. 

Beyond a doubt, It pas seen to. Intentionally, that tlie Are should destroy the 
whole of Hie colony. This, too, was accompanied by the usual loot. 
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' Men niHl soldiers seized and took from the tents whatever appealed to their 
fancy of the moment. In this way, clothes, bedding, articles of jewelry, bicycles, 
tools, and utensils were taken from the tents and conveyed away. 

So deliberately was this burning and looting that we find that cans of oil 
found-ill the tents were poured upon them and the tents lit with matches. 

From a tent marked “John Lawson's headquarters” were taken a store of 
new underclothes and a mass of ammunition piled In thousand-round boxes. 
It has been said that the next morning there remained standing tents which 
were afterwards destroyed. A very careful investigation of that statement has 
led us to a settled belief, and we so find, that all of the tents were burned on 
Monday night and that what burning and looting there was, was completed 
before morning. 

To return now to the progress of the battle, while the tents were burning and 
after the rescue work had been computed and the women and children cared 
for, the men under Cnpt. I.lnderfelt pressed on down the railroad and after 
a stubborn light took and occupied and held the steel brhfge that commanded 
the arroyo. The taking of this bridge ended the buttle. From this time on 
for several hours the tiring continued, but In gradually diminishing volume 
until It ceased altogether, about midnight. 

In taking the steel bridge two men had been left at a pump house between 
the colony and arro.vo. At this point these men took a prisoner who proved 
lo he Tikes f Louis (In- Crook). 

The men brought Ibis prisoner hack along the railroad to the crossroads at 
the corner of the colony, and called out “We've got Louis the Creek!” Imme¬ 
diately between ,70 and 7:1 men. uniformed soldiers, men of Troop A, anti mine 
gu.-McIs rushed to that point. Lieut, l.ii'derfclt came up with tile others. 

Tlkas was then turned over to the lieutenant, his captors returning to their 
post. Some words ensued between the lieutenant and Tlkas over the re¬ 
sponsibility for the day’s doings, l.leuf. Linderfelt swung his rifle over Louis's 
head, breaking the stock of tin 1 gun. There were cries of “Lynch him!” from 
the crowd. 

Someone ran Into the tent colony and got a rope and threw it over a tele¬ 
graph pole. Lieut. I.lnderfelt had dilliculty In restraining the crowd. 

lie declared that there should he no lynching and turned the prisoner over 
to Sergt. Cullen, with instructions tbut lie would hold the sergeant responsible 
for Tiktis’s life. About this lime two other prisoners were brought to the cross¬ 
roads, whom ('apt. Linderfelt bad captured at the si eel bridge and sent down. 
These were Filer, tin' secretary of the union, and an unknown man whom wo 
believe, however, to have been Frank ltublno. 

Sergt. Cullen in turn turned bis prisoner over to Pvts. Mason and Pacheco. 
Lieut. I.lnderfelt then went hack along the tracks to the station, baring this 
time the group of men and prisoners at the crossroads was standing erect In 
the glare of the burning tents; they were not firing but afforded an excellent 
target to their adversaries. 

Shortly after tin' departure of Lieut. Linderfelt, firing was resumed. The 
men returned to llielr places under cover of the railroad embankment and 
recommenced firing into the colony. 

The three prisoners ran through this fire toward the tents and were all shot 
before they reneluxl them; Tlkas was shot hi the hack, showing that he was 
billed from the soldiers’ side. Filer, was shot In front, showing that he was 
killed from the strikers’ tire. The unknown who dropped between the other 
two we have no Information of. 

Two bullets passed clear through the body of Tlkas, showing that they must 
have been steel-jacketed bullets, such ns are used by the soldiers and also by 
some of the mine guards and Troop A men. The one bullet that was found 
in Ids body Is a soft-nosed bullet which Is an ammunition never used by the 
soldiers. 

In speaking of the different kinds of bullets used In the Battle of Ludlow, 
we are led to controvert a statement that the soldiers and men supporting them 
used explosive bullets. It Is not difficult to understand why this mistake Is 
made. The steel-jacketed bullet used in the present Springfield rifles makes a 
noise in passing through the air very like an explosion. By the sound alone 
It could very easily be mistaken for an explosive bullet The bullet extracted 
from I-ouis Tlkas was not an explosive bullet. 

It was submitted to us by the coroner, and we found It to be a very common 
type of soft-nosed bullet. While not inhuman, like explosive and poisoned bul- 
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lets, still it is a tlilnp prohibited under the rules of civilized warfare. The 
strikers that day were actually using explosive and poisoned bullets, as many 
such were recovered. 

The explosive bullet contains at its nose n small percussion cap, which, upon 
striking, explodes a charge within and scatters the bullet In tiny fragments, 
thus tearing a large and ghastly hole in anything in which it is embedded. 
Some of the iwjJsoned bullets contain no poison, being a composition of lead 
and copper Instead of steel and nickel, as our bullets are now made. Others 
are filled with verdigris. 

The former ammunition was used for a while shortly after the Civil War, 
anti has boon universally known as n poisoned bullet, because it sets up blood 
poisoning almost Instantly wherever it penetrates the human body. 

There is little left to tell. The remaining hours of the night were spent by 
both sides In desultory firing, gradually d.\lng out about midnight. The refugees 
from the tent colony seem to have betaken themsehes in a general easterly 
and northeasterly direction to the farmhouses on the plains and the cover of 
the black hills (low hills), 2 or 3 miles to the east, rising from the plains. 

These hills swarmed with men all the next day. The tent colony continued 
to burn; in fact, it burned all of Monday night uiul Tuosduy night. Whether 
or not some tents remained standing on Tuesday morning, which wore then 
destroyed by men in uniform, as has been stated, we were unable to determine. 
Such a thing is possible, but not probable, In our Judgment. 

Around about midnight Monday the soldiers and their allies were with¬ 
drawn from the field of battle ami gl\en a few hours’ sleep, lb‘fore the dawn 
on Tuesday they were all awakened and sent to oeeupy the* commanding posi¬ 
tions In all directions at some distance from Ludlow'. This was done in ex- 
lactation of a renewed attack. 

It is this circumstance, of which there can 1*e no doubt, that lends us to 
the belief that*there were no soldiers in the vicinity of the tent colony when 
daylight broke on Tuesday, and that all the tents were destroyed on Monday 
night. 

We find that the dominant feeling among (lie refugee colonists on Monday 
night, and before a second thought came to them or was suggested to them, 
vas resentment against the Creeks for starting the battle which was bound 
to entail the results that it did. 

This feeling of resenment against the Creeks prevailed even over their re¬ 
sentment against the soldiers, hut the incident was later made a handle to 
Inflame the minds of these deluded men to the acts of slaughter und rapine 
that followed throughout the State. 

It was made the excuse of many bold and defiant utterances and acts of 
treason against the State by certain union leaders who had the opportunity 
by their influence and authority to prove themselves really great nr»d g<*od 
men and worthy citizens. Instead, by all means of exaggeration, iucendarlHin, 
and treasonable practices, they made of the Hattie of Ludlow a means of or¬ 
ganizing a real rebellion, with Its attendant awful consequences. 

We do not presume even to hint where the ultimate responsibility lies in the 
present strike. It may be that the coal operators or the union are wholly 
to blame for the conditions that have made such results possible; It may be 
that both sides are partly at fault. 

The conditions having been brought about and being actually existent, what¬ 
ever the cause, w r e feel that for their treason and rebellion against organized 
society, with the horrible consequences of anarchy that followed, certain union 
leaders must take the responsibility before man and God. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Edward ,T. Houghton, 

Major, Second Infantry, and Judge Advocate. 

W. O. Hanks, 

Captain , First Infantry. 

Pnrr.rp Van Oisk, 

• # Captain, First Infantry. 

The following additional recommendations were made by Maj. Houghton: 

I feel it my duty to add a recommendation to those made by tlie board of 
officers. Believing that the outbreak at Ludlow was directly due to the 
presence near each other of deadly enemies In the person* of strikers, non¬ 
union workmen, ant? mine guards, festering a canker of hate and brutality 
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of Which the battle was the Inevitable expression, I greatly tear that the same 
forte* again at work will again develop the same or a similar result. 

To my thinking, good citizenship demands that these elements of rapine 
tad slaughter be kept apart. As the mines and coal caiups can not be moved 
away, I recommend that the commanding general and the governor urge upon 
the commanding officer of the Federal troops the unwisdom and danger of per¬ 
mitting the tent colony to be reestablished at I.udlow. 

My brother officers do not feel the necessity for such a step. 


VAN CISE EXHIBIT NO. 2. 

{Article written May 30, 1911. as the situation thru appeared.] 

Tin. Cmoiivoo S'iiui.k SiTrvnox. 

Illy Philip S. Van flap, capltlln, National tlimrd of Colorado.] 

What Golorado needs Is toleration, calm judgment, and tt strict enforcement 
of nil laws. What the operators need is mt appreciation of the right of 
labor to organize, to hold peaceful nssemldles, and to own property 111 coot 
camps. Wlmt the strikers need Is real lenders who can present their case by 
argument Instead of violence, who will coniine themselves to facts and tell the 
truth. What the militia needs Is nn esprit tie corps that can only be gained by 
requiring officers to approximate the standards of the Regular Army, a purging 
of Its ranks of partisans and Hie few malefactors therein, and the support of 
the government and people of the State. What the Nation needs is radically 
amended Immigration laws that will keep out anarchists and lawlessly inclined 
Italians, Greeks, and other south European peoples. 

The present situation is nn armed truce. Armed, because while the operators 
have compiled with the orders for the disarming of their men, the strikers 
have not. The United States troops stand between the mines and the tent 
colonies. The strikers, through their leaders, openly state they will renew 
their call to arms and campaign of violence If the militia agtiin takes the field. 
A Itenver w'omen's peace society, dominated liv sirikers, declares In the chamber 
of the house of representatives that if will forcibly oppose the National Guard 
If again sent lido service. The operators refuse to meet the "traitors and 
murderers,” as they term the strikers. The militia, damned by strike sympa¬ 
thizers, made the goat of the conflict, unpaid for three months, Insufficiently 
clothed and equipped when In the field, smarting under Injustice, disgusted with 
certain higher officers .aml the governor, nevertheless stands ready to take the 
field if supported by State authorities. The mine guards have departed, as the 
majority of tliem did before wlien the guard first went Into the field in October, 
1918. Property values have materially decreased. Investors are frightened 
from the Slate, positions are Insecure, and the great third party, the public, 
does the suffering. 

On the merits of the strike much can be said on both shies. A premise to 
any fair statement must be tliat there is little law In Las Animas anti Huerfano 
Counties when operators and miners are participants. (The strike has like¬ 
wise spread into violence tn Fremont. Koutt. and Boulder Counties, but this 
statement docs not apply to them, as far different and very excellent conditions 
exist there.) Personal-Injury cases against operators are dimmed to defeat. 
The sheriff's office is the cat's-paw of the corporations, and representative gov¬ 
ernment exists only on paper. 

The coal mines are In narrow, barren canyons, almost devoid of water, on 
lands owned or lea sis I by the companies. The houses, In the main, are good. 
The majority are electric lighted, and the rents are reasonable. The company 
stores sett at the same price as similar goods are sold In Trinidad and carry 
stocks far larger and more diversified than do the independent traders adjoin¬ 
ing the coal camps. The school facilities are at least average, and the school 
building is tbe usual plan 1 for the moving-picture shows,’ dances, and other 
entertainments of the camp. But they are not open for any assembly of the men 
t» (harass Metal welfare, wages, or law enforcement. Nor are the men allowed 
to guther for that purpose. The employment of a mixture of nationalities aMs 
tbe operators In their work of keeping tbe men apart. 

The strikers, after they went out of the mines, received widespread publicity 
for their claims that the operators had machine guns trained on their camps. 
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bad BalilwIoFeUs thugs and gunmen around billing them and assn uliittg their 
women, and that they hud finally been obliged to arm themselves In defense of 
their homes. 

There are two sides to this story, however. The strikers have many good 
tacticians among their leaders, and these located the tent colonies at the very 
months of the canyons. Hence workers In the mines, “scabs." as they are 
called, and the ollteiuls had to pass these colonies on their way to the stations. 
Strike breakers coming in were greeted with profanity and violence. The mine 
owners, with the men who did not want to Join the union, being thus Intimi¬ 
dated, and fearing violence, secured guards for thetr property. These guards 
were of various classes, just like men In any walk of life. A few, and only a 
few, were from West Virginia. Some were gunmen with records. Others, 
though a smull number, were Buldwln-Felts detectives. Many were men of 
good physique out of work: others were arrant cowards who thought they were 
getting easy Jobs ut high salaries. 

Nearly all the mining companies gave orders to their guards to stay on 
their own property and only to bear arms there. In the main this was obeyed. 
Iu some canyons the guards did not do so, and proceeded to pick fights with the 
strikers. The latter, where the guards did not precipitate the trouble, did so 
themselves. The strikers bought guns with union and individual fund* The 
rqierators brought in more weapons, Including machine guns. As a further 
means of defense they purchased searchlights to scour the hills at night, Yet 
the latter were purposely thrown on the tented colonies and proved very annoy¬ 
ing to the occupants. 

Here arises a query, Which side hud the motive for violence? Tlie operators 
had If at the outset they could scare the strikers by this means. Hut they ran 
the risk of retaliation, the loss of tlielr property, the driving away of their 
workers, and the resultant closing of the mines and capitulation to the union. 
The strikers hud everything to gain through force, and very little to lose. 
Hence they resorted to it on ull possible occasions. 

The strikers Imported their agitators and gunmen, they secured their rifles, 
and bullets begun to hail upon the bills. Finally, with the strikers from the 
Ludlow tent colony in the ascendancy, the entrance to Hustings and Berwtud 
Canyons were closed in, hundreds of shots final Into the two towns, and a state 
of absolute anarchy existed. The operators, long crying for State troops, be¬ 
came hysterical In their demands. The people generally wanted the ndlttln, 
and It Is even said that the lenders of the strikers, fearful of results with their 
men out of hand, likewise joined in the general desire. 

Troops were ordered out, nml welcomed by both shies and cltlrens generally. 
But martial law was not declared, and the militia was greatly hampered In 
consequence. Orders for disarmament were given and the mine guards gen¬ 
erally disarmed. But few guns were turned In by the strikers anil the opera¬ 
tors kept many of their own weapons, though willing to give them up if asked 
to do so. Result—an armed force between two belligerents. One ttdng must 
be borne In mind, however. With troops in the field the “scabs” were secure, tile 
strikers were peaceable, the operators discharged their mine guards, property 
was safe, ami coal was mined. 

The governor tried to tuke a middle ground. He forbade the Importation 
of all strike breukers. The union leaders were Jubilant, the operators angry. 
The mines worked a limited output, the colonists received Iheir $3 a week 
apiece, and the rank and file were dissatisfied. Then rumors spread that the 
governor was going to allow strike breakers to enter the fields. Instantly the 
murmur of the strikers became an uproar, and open threats of violence were 
made. 

As a side light upon the temper of the Ludlow colonists, an incident that 
happened November 30, 1913, fonr days before the big snow, may not lie amiss. 
Company K of Denver, 103 strong, the largest company in the guard, was 
stationed at Ludlow. Bernardo Verdi, the Italian leader of the colony, came 
to the military camp early in the morning anil threatened violence if strike 
breakers entered the district on the 8.80 a. m. train. The military policy of 
this camp had been, among other things, to cover the Ludlow station at train 
time with a detail of 10 men and a sergeant. The sergeant reported by phone 
that the entire colony was at the depot “ spoiling for trouble." The captain 
ordered the first lieutenant to assemble the company and hold It subject to 
orders, and took two sergeants to the depot. 

The colony was opt in force. Small rocks covered the road, and the women 
carried clubs that would bare put to slmme the maces of the middle ages. 
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Mnny hnd spikes driven through them. Others were guarded limbs of trees 
with sharpened branches. Some were just plain boards and billiard cues. 

The detail was ordered to fix bayonets, and with much grumbling and mutter¬ 
ing the depot and grounds were cleared. But when the road was reached 
trouble began. The crowd refused to move farther and violence was Im¬ 
minent. The detail had a front of from 100 to 150 feet to cover, and 
opposed to the 10 sentries was a solid mass of strikers, with their elub- 
awinglng women In the front rank, giving vent to all manner of profanity, and 
a sullen bunch of men In the rear urging the women to violence. If trouble 
hnd started nothing on earth could have prevented some women being bayoneted 
and others shot, and then Company K, called on to protect the peace, and im¬ 
partial as to the merits of the strike, would have been branded to the world 
as murderers of defenseless women and men protecting their homes from gun¬ 
men. 'And among these women were two who have si nee gone to President 
Wilson to represent the strikers’ side of the battle of Ludlow. 

Luck was all that saved the day. Three leaders of the strikers, Bernardo, 
Weinberger, and Jones, were picked out of the crowd and turned over to the 
sergeants with Instructions to shoot them on the first sign of trouble. They 
protested that they were not responsible, hut admitted they were the leaders 
of the colony. When they saw that the orders would be enforced they managed 
to signal the crowd and before the train arrived a large number hail gone hack 
to the colony. No strike breakers arriving, the Incident was closed. But It 
illustrates the violent character of the Ludlow strikers. 

The next step was the raising of the embargo by the governor, and importa¬ 
tion of strike breakers. The military authorities made every effort to enforce 
the State law. At Ludlow, and elsewhere, commanding olllcers were instructed 
to and did examine every man who entered the district looking for work. Each 
had to he asked if he knew that a strike was In progress, lmd been so told 
before he signed up, and was willing to go to work under those conditions. 
Further, the strikers’ colony was pointed out to them and they were instructed 
that the men In the lents were out on strike. 

Again tho agitators shouted "To arms!” The terrible Colorado blizzard 
alone prevented an outbreak at this time and proved the most effective settle¬ 
ment of violence that the State has yet seen. For six weeks the district was 
under 4 feet of snow, the strikers were effectually penned in their colonies, 
strike breakers tilled the camps, and mines operated to capacity. 

The snow disappearing, the hatred of the strikers for all troops grew apace. 
Strike breakers were protected and the term “scab herders” was applied to 
tlie soldiers. The dislike of the strikers for the soldiers was caused by the fact 
tlint the presence of troops made the nonunion miners feel secure, lind hence 
made the success of the strike very doubtful. 

The militia In the main made a splendid record. During a service in the field 
of nearly six months and until the Battle of Ludlow, only two men were killed 
by the troops, one accidently and the other a fugitive from justice. A district 
of several hundred square miles was policed and absolute order prevailed. 

The Colorado troops, according to the annual reports of Vnited States Army 
Inspectors, have as line a body in the rank and tile as can lie found In the 
country. The majority of the companies come from the small towns of the 
State and number In their ranks some of the best young manhood In Colorado. 
One of the Denver companies was composed entirely of former college men. 
Tlie oidy Interest any of these men bud in the strike was to wish for a speedy 
settlement and nil were disinterested ns to tlie merits of tlie controversy. Their 
one desire was to get back to their homes. 

A soldier can not be made in a few days. Discipline is the habit of obedience. 
The militia had many men who committed abuses, but this was to be expected 
among 1,400 men, many of them recruits unused to restraint and military train¬ 
ing. The military game was a hobby with mnny, but the permanent pursuit of 
none. The wonder is, with a constantly growing hostility among the strikers, 
the abuses were not greater. As tlie officers learned the game better and got 
their men used to team work these conditions became less frequent. 

The Colorado militia has long been cursed by factionalism. Many chair 
warmers and sycophants have been retained by vnrtous adjutant generals. The 
result has been that a real esprit de corps has been prevented, and many in¬ 
ferior officers have been allowed to creep In. To these few. the enlistment of 
mine guards, and the hostility of the strikers can be traced the troubles between 
troops and union. 
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First Ltent. K. E. I.lnderfelt, placed In command at Cedar Hill, ll miles 
from Lodlow, has, throughout the strike, been the Nemesis of the strikers. A. 
member of the guard off and on for many years, a former sergeant of the 
Regular Army, a veteran of many wars, and a typical soldier of fortune, he was 
the worst man that could have been put In command of troops charged with 
preserving the peace. As a lighting man there was none I letter or braver. Per¬ 
sonally likeable when casually met or In conversation, he was possessed of an 
insane hatred towards “ red-necks ’’ or “ wops" as the strikers came to bo 
called. When the troops entered the Ludlow district on November i, 1913, ho 
with other mine guards was personally disarmed by Col, Davis, of the Second 
Infantry, though Llmlerfelt was then a battalion adjutant In that regiment. 
At this time he was a deputy sheriff though not drawing pay from the county, 
nnd was In charge of the mine guards during the battles at Rerwind, a O. F. ik 
I. property. (Mr. Wolborn, president of tbo O. F. & I. testilted before the con¬ 
gressional commission that i.lnderfelt was paid by Ids company (Vol. II, p. 
KM). I.lnderfelt before the Industrial Commission sold be was paid by the 
county. The county records show no such payment.) latter he put on Ills uni¬ 
form and was assigned to duty in charge of Company 11. Second Infantry, 

This was a Trinidad company, composed at that time almost entirely of Mexi¬ 
cans, nnd had been called out by the sheriff about two weeks before the other 
troops took the field. The Mexicans were gradually eliminated, nnd Americans 
took their places. Only one of the original members was left at the time of the 
Rattle of I.udlow. In Its ranks were then numbered mine guards, men enlisted 
in the district, and men transferred from other companies which had been re¬ 
lieved from duty. These transfers eaine late In the campaign, nnd were a good 
average bunch of men. 

The old mine guard element, led by Lieut. K. E. I.lnderfelt, was always In 
trouble with the colonists. This group and the strikers constantly sought op¬ 
portunities for assaults upon each other, and each made the most of Its op]«ir- 
tnnltles. Company R had the best of It, because It enrrled arms. The result 
was that while the First Infantry company at Ludlow was usually on good 
terms with the strikers, played baseball and football with them, nnd Its men 
could go Into the colony unarmed, Lieut. I.lnderfelt nnd Ills men went In parties 
armed to the teeth, In constant danger of being wiped out If caught unaware. 

K Company left the field March 13. 1! Company—Us strength about 3!)— 

moved a detachment of 12 men to K's old camp, nnd MnJ. I’. .1. Hamrock, for¬ 
merly in command at Aguilar, was ordered to Ludlow. 

Hamrock Is an Irishman and an ex-Ucgulnr. His few critics (before I.udlow) 
were never able to say worse of him than that he was a saloonkeeper. A crack 
rifle shot, honest, fair and square, “ lilt ” was universally loved In the guard. 
As major he was In charge of the district. Lieut. I.lnderfelt, nicknamed 
"Monte” wns in direct charge of the company. The major tried to keep order, 
Monte to force disorder. Several strikers were hooted off the depot platform, 
assaulted In the roads, nnd “ run ragged.” On the other hand the soldiers 
were the constant recipients of threats that they would be wiped out by the 
strikers. 

On the departure of K, nnd forseelng n withdrawal of all the troops, the 
colonists began to bring In from the hills and nrroyos the guns hidden from the 
search of the soldiers. They planned further attacks upon the mines and (he 
driving out of the hated scabs. They also hoped for a chance to get Monte and 
his men, but did not dare so long ns a strong supporting force was In the field. 

A troop of cavalry, known ns Troop A. was enlisted among employees of 
the operators. These men were anything but Impartial, all were violent oppo¬ 
nents of the unions, and the agitators seized upon this Incident as a means to 
further Inflame the strikers. 

Friday, April 17, 1914. all other troops were withdrawn; Company B and 
luckless Pat were left. Events moved swiftly. The strikers now grew arrogant, 
the operators fearful and good citizens began to leave. Mine guards come back 
into the district, and the searchlights again threw their beams across the sky. 

The strike was apparently lost. Radicals urged violence as the only way to 
enforce victory. Tuesday at dawn was set as the time to wipe out the soldiers 
and then to march on the coal camps of the C. F. & I. at Rerwind and the 
Victor-Amerlcan at Hastings and Delagua. Some of the colonists warned their 
friends in the coal camps to move before the attack. A succession of trlylal 
Incidents precipitated the battle on Monday, and Ludlow, through the 
agency of a bitter and untruthful press, became the most misrepresented spot 
In the United States. 
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Of UK Rattle Itself, little nee<l be said. Started by tlte strikers, it was finished 
by the soldier*. Hut of the results volumes hove ami will be written. One 
significant fact has been overlooked. If the troop* started the battle, where 
Uhl the strikers so quickly get their arms and ammunition, when presumably 
they had turned all over to the soldiers on demand and search? Or did they 
bide them as they did from the United States trooiis? Why were tliese guus 
at hand? 

The soldiers were lu uniform, on duly, and representing the State. What¬ 
ever their past offenses, the strikers had a remedy in a legal manner. An 
attack uiM>n the troops was an assault upon the (jovenmieui. 

Until darkness fell, and their ranks were augmented by reinforcements from 
Troop A, the conduct of the soldiers was most exemplary and praisworthy. .Hut 
the ai>proai'b of night gave cover to liberty, anil riot reigned as the battle ceased. 
Three prisoners were captured, one assaulted by Lieut. I.lmlerfelt, and all three 
shot tinder the Infamous "ley fuga ” of the Mexicans. The colony, already on 
lire In one corner, was hunicd to the ground. 

The assault upon Tlkas ami the murder ol’ the three prisoners can not be too 
severely condeinnetL As the men were outlaws they could have been shot in 
their trucks ami never euplured, but ouoe taken they were eutitled to he kept 
Inviolate. These murders b> Ibis mine-guard group should he as severely 
punished as should the murders by the strikers, and both should receive tlte 
extreme penalty of the law. Ou the other hand, however, the heroic work of 
tile ottier officers and men who purticipaled in the Ludlow bailie should not lx* 
overlookisl and unstinted praise should be given them for their conduct iu re¬ 
sisting an attack by superior numbers. 

The next day dead bodies of women and children were found huddled in a 
small pit tinder one tent, and the papers published far and wide the lie that 
machine gnus hud mowed down women and children. This falsehood was de¬ 
liberately spread by union leaders, whose own physicians had personally Insti¬ 
lled liefore u coroner's Jury that there was no sign of a bullet wound on any 
but the Snyder boy. He was not iu (be pit, and was shot iu the forehead while 
standing beside u lent, facing to tlie rear. The hoy's father pulled the body 
back Into the cellar, aud when rescued from there by the trooiis carried the 
body to tire depot. 

The world hus heard little of tlie horrible mutilation of the bodies of I'vts. 
Martin and Hockersmlth by strikers, of the percussion-cupped, soft-nosed, and 
poisoned bullets of the unionists. All that went out was that "gunmen militia 
had murdered defenseless women aud children." 

The fact that prisoners lmd been assaulted and killed was first given oat by 
tlie board of officers appointed to Investigate the Ludlow battle, if it had 
wished to shield uny thing, all It had to do was to keep quiet and nothing would 
ever have been known of these Incidents. 

But that strikers built rlffe pits in front of nud in the colony, that they dug 
cellars for their women and children to hide In, that they used both on the 
day of tlie battle, aud deliberately forced the troops in self-protection to return 
the fire has nol been told. That women ami children were rescued from the 
colony by soldiers was not admitted by strikers, though Ihese unfortunates 
were cared for, fed aud sheltered, and sent to Trinidad, where they later lodged 
tn the strikers’ tent colony. Though all tlie inhabitants of the teat colony were 
accounted for on Thursday after the battle, and this fact was admitted by John 
Mclennan, president of the Stute reiteration of labor while lie wus a prisoner 
at Ludlow, yet for weeks the lenders sought to Inflame their followers with 
statements anent women and children hurled and concealed at Ludlow! 

Then what happened? A machine gun was delivered to strikers at Aguilar 
by union lenders. Delngua was attacked, men killed and women shot upon. 
The water plant was destroyed, tlie Royal mine blotted out. 35 men, women, and 
children shut In. and the entrance dynamited. Tlie Chandler mine in Fremont 
County damaged by strikers under a flag of truce. The Walsen mine at Wal- 
senburg assailed, Mrs. Gregory shot In tlie arm, and troops sent to the defense. 
Maj. Lester, of the medical corps, was killed and Lieut. Scott and Pvt. Miller 
injured. {For their own purposes of concealment, and to encourage their own 
ranks, the strikers did not make public the fact that In this attack upon the 
troops their losses were very heavy.) The Heckla mine. In Boulder County, 
was next surrounded and thousands of shots poured into it, while the sheriff 
was Imprisoned inside. Calls to arms were published in the Heaver papers, 
signed by union leaders, asking union meu for arms and ammunition and to drill 
to exterminate mine guards and militiamen. Tlie camp at Forbes, near Ludlow, 
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attacked at (lawn, burned to (ha ground, nine killed, Japs shut up in.«i house 
and burned to death. And.all this done under the “excuse and provocation” 
representations of the agitators that women mul children had been deliberately 
killed at Ludlow by soldiers! If this was true, why were any rescued! 

Who killed these Innocent sacrifices! Not the soldiers, Iks -a use they wen 1 
not struck by bullets, the mllltiuinen had not dug the pits, and rescued alt 
occupants of the colony found therein. Then It must have been the strikers 
uho dug the pits for their families to seek safety when they started hostilities. 
The majority of the women and children rushed for the arroyo. Ail were 
dressed, as the battle begun after 9 In the morning. These few hid In the colony, 
and were used as the excuse for anarchists ami blaek-haud assassins to com¬ 
mence an era of rapine and destruction unheard of before in America. 

What an opportunity was missed by union leaders! Instead of sympathy the 
strikers now have the opprobrium of all good citizens. Instead of trying to 
win by truth they rest on falsehood and violence. Only May 18 the three 
most prominent union leaders In Colorado, Mel,emu in. Doyle. and Lawson, sent 
out telegrams that “barrel-house bums and gunmen militia destroyed Forte's 
and Ludlow." I>oos ttiis Invite confidence? 

Now, about the National Guard. Its condition Is serious. Compelled to re¬ 
main silent under abuse, hampered In the field by constant truces made by 
the governor with armed forces in rebellion against the State, Its spirit is 
broken. I-low would you like to arrive in l.udlow, to hear the purr of a machine 
gun, the rattle of small arias, bo down there to maintain order amt uphold ttie 
laws, see hundreds of armed men in the hills shooting In your direction, and 
lie told, “No: you aren’t able to handle this situation, so the lieutenant gov¬ 
ernor has made a 48-hour truce In Denver ”? Then to have these men slink 
away from the hills and break out In other purls of the State? Again, to have 
a company In the battle at Walsonburg surrounded by scores of strikers, fight¬ 
ing for its life, and have the other troops forbidden hy the governor to go to 
Its rescue or even to fire if finsl upon? Or to know the night lyefore that Forties 
was to lie wip'd out, to implore the officer in command to tie allowed to go to 
its aid, only to hear that the governor would not allow a movement in that 
direction? Then to lie awakened at dawn with a horrible din of small arms, 
the crakte of a machine gun, to hear the latter tease its roar, the rifle fire 
diminish ami die away, and see smoke come over the hill? And you sit in ramp, 
dqniiied ns cowards? And (he men who did the deed of death and destruction 
march gleefully hack to Trinidad and openly Isinst in the streets of their ex¬ 
ploits. Do you wonder the guard to ashamed of its governor, has no esplrtt de 
corps, and wants to quit a game of vacillation? 

But give this same guard (eliminating the mine guards and Company B, 
Second Infantry, and giving it a different ehlefl an absolute order, “You go 
into the district and keep the pence, and do it under martial law," and to a 
man the National Ouard will respond, the situation will lie taken over from 
the Uegulars, and quiet maintained. 

But law and order Is no solution to the strike Itself. The laws must be en¬ 
forced and (he violators punished. So much for the results of the strike and 
the needs of the State. 

Now, for the merits of the strike. There are two sides to every contro¬ 
versy. When two men fight In a back alley with no onlookers they usunlly 
settle their difficulties. But when two large factions of society fight the State 
or the Nation must step In and end the conflict. I'nder martini law strikers 
can he-deported or the mines closed. Neither Is fair, jet each side cries for 
this remedy to be applied to the other. Compromise must be brought about. 
Both sides must win a little, lose more, nnd shake hands. But It should bo 
understood that a settlement does not exempt law breakers on either side from 
punishment. 

Recognition of the union is the main Issue with the strikers. The right to 
run their own business In thetr own way ts the contention of the operators. 
They further claim, and the evidence before the congressional commission bore 
this out, that the strike was called by a convention of delegates from the 
various camps, many of whom, had worked In them for only a day or two, and 
that others were paid to attend. In other words, tliat the convention was not 
representative of the working miners of southern Colorado, aud hence did not 
state any claim of their employees. The strikers object to the Baldwin-Fetts 
men, but the operators have every right to object as much to the one hundred 
or more Greek soldiers whom they claim were brought lu by the strikers to act 
us gunmen on that side. 
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If strife Is to cense, n scheme that Incorporates three factions in the struggle 
must be adopted. These three are the operators, nonunion miners, and strikers. 
The operators now recognize only the first two; the strikers refuse to deal with 
the second. The United Mine workers makes its boast that when a contract is 
signed with it by a mine, anyone, whether union man or independent, can get 
work; yet it at once becomes a grievance, and the miner is forced to quit if he 
don’t Join the union. 

Hence, each is fighting for the closed shop—the union to close it to the inde¬ 
pendents ami the operators to close it to the unions. It is said on good au¬ 
thority that the unions do not thrive without the check-off system, in which the 
mine collects the union dues from the wage of the workers. Hence recogni¬ 
tion of tlie union involves this plan. 

One big hitch in the whole series of difficulties in the coal-mining districts is 
that the union is not incorporated. While it demands a contract with its or¬ 
ganization, tlie Individual members alone of which can he sued, its members are 
practically judgment proof, and hence the claim of the operutors that a con¬ 
tract with the union gives no protection to them. 

The union demands are— 

1. Recognition of the union. 

2. Ten ]>cr cent advance in wages on tonnage rail's and day wage scale. 

8. Eight-hour day for all classes of labor in or around coal mines and at coke 
ovens. 

4. Pay for all narrow work and dead work, which in< hides brushing, timber¬ 
ing, removing falls, handling impurities, etc. 

5. (fiieekwelghmen at all mines, to he elected by the miners without inter¬ 
ference by company officials in said election. 

0. The right to trade in any store they please, and the right to choose their 
own boarding place and doctor. 

7. Enforcement of Colorado mining laws and abolition of guards. 

Of these demands the third, fifth, sixth, and the first half of the seventh are 
already given by law, but the right to guards on their own property is like¬ 
wise given by law to the operators. Every fair man agrees that the second 
and fourth can easily be made the subject of arbitration, and the analysis dis¬ 
closes the Issue again to he recognition of the union. 

Several of the union’s demands, of course, are put in for the purpose of 
trading and are not seriously pressed as grievances. Hut what I hose are tlje 
union officials will not yet state. 

The writer suggested a permanent commission selected by the participants 
as the solution of the contest. The union lender to whom it was reform! stated 
that there was merit in tbe scheme, but objected to recognition of the “scabs.” 
Tlie ojierators, with whom the plan was taken up, objected to the unions and 
resultant trouble with agitators. Nevertheless, 1 believe that a plan along the 
following lines can he worked out and a solution achieved through it. At any 
rate tlie situation has grown to such importance nationally that a permanent, 
neutral board between the two factions must result. 

The scheme as proposed to the two factions Is as follows; 

Outline of a possible scheme of strike settlement .—Two classes are the suffer¬ 
ers in tliis controversy. In the first are the operators, the union strikers, and 
the nonunion workers. The second is the public. 

No one wins all lie strives for. The scheme suggested here is a compromise 
which otters promise of immediate settlement and possibly a permanent peace 
In tlie coal-mining industry of Colorado. 

Coal mining has liecome a quasi public utility. The numerous difficulties be¬ 
tween capital ami labor require a neutral board to act between both for the 
interests of all. A State hoard is political; one selected by the parties directly 
interested can be nonpartisan, permanent, and effective. 

Permanent board. —An impartial board of six members to be selected to act 
ns a third party between tlie two factions. Three of these members should be 
composed of persons not directly or indirectly Interested in cither the coal com¬ 
panies or the unions, these to be selected in such manner as the operators and 
the unions should agree upon. The other three members to be optional with 
the interested parties and to have no voting power, being simply advisory, 
and representing operators, unions, and nonunion men. 

This board to be maintained by an equal assessment placed on both sides. 
There are some 14,000 coal miners in the State. An assessment of $1 a month 
on each worker and the same amount per worker on the employer should give 
on umple sum for all purposes set forth herein. This board shall— 
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(а) Employ cheekweighmen at all mines, who shall likewise Inspect all 
scales. (The men by law are now given the right to clieekwelghinen If they 
pay for them. Laws 1913, p. 191.) 

(б) Employ Inspectors at all mines, who shall likewise train rescue work¬ 
ers. (The o|terators already spend large sums for this purpose.) 

(c) Arbitrate, If possible, all differences between miners and operators, ex¬ 
cept recognition of the union, which shall not be a subject for arbitration, as 
an absolute oiien shop shall prevail. 

(d) (live entire publicity to all Its work and re|sirts and encourage naturali¬ 
zation. 

The things to be done by the various factions are: 

I. UY THE Ol'KK vioas. 

la) Men may belong to the union if they so desire. (Hev. Slat., 1908, sees. 
39-4-,'lb-o, gives this right.) 

(til Provide a meeting plan* for all men of camp to gather for whatever 
discussion they wish without interference. (Right to assemble given by con¬ 
stitution, this simply facilitates that right and provides for comfort therein.) 

( c ) Employees given an opportunity to purchase homes In mining camps. 
(This should make a better and more )iermunent class of employees.) 

<rf) Abolition of scrip. (Abolished by State law, 1899, p. 420, and also 
by mining companies, but indirect evasion exists through issuance by some 
company stores.) 

(«•) Abolition of all saloon Interests, except rental and right of regulation. 
(Saloons seem to lie necessary evils In mining camps or the men won’t work. 
The severer the regulation the better the camp and (he greater the output of 
coal.) 

(/) All men formerly employed, except those under Indictment, to be taken 
hack to work. (This does not prevent subsequent prosecution of any men 
found guilty of violence.) 

((/) Fullest compliance with tin* laws and cooperation with (be permanent 
board for at least two years. 

ii. liv mi: r\io\ stiiikkks. 

(ir) Call off the strike, and call no new one for til least two years. 

(6) To cooperate with the permanent board for at least two years. 

in. nr 'rut: imikbemient wohkkuh. 

(a) To remain at work, free to Join a union or keep out, without molestation 
by either side. 

(S>) To cooperate with permanent board for at least two years. 


CHASE EXHIBIT. 


Static of Cotobado, 

OlFICK OF T If F An.llTANT flK.NERAL, 

Denver, December 12, lbll,. 

From: The Adjutant General of Colorado. 

To: M. J. Dower, secretary in charge of hearings, United States Commission 
on Industrial Relations, Senate Chamber, Denver, Colo. 

Subject: Copies of orders. 

1. Replying to your letter of December 11, on the above subject, I would 
state that a copy of orders pertaining to the campaign will be furnished as 
soon as they can conveniently be written. They are somewhat numerous and, 
of course, can not be given publicity until the close of the campaign. 

2. A copy of section 398, Revised Statutes of Colorado, governing picketing 
is herewith inclosed. 


Jobs Chase. 
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[Chapter XV. Revised Statutes of Colorado.] 

Skc. 898. That It shall he unlawful for any person or persons to loiter al>out 
or patrol the streets, alleys, roads, highways, trails, or place of business of any 
person, firm, or corporation engaged in any lawful business, for the purpose of 
influencing or Inducing others not to trade with, buy from, sell to, work for, 
or have business dealings with such person, firm, or corporation, or to ticket 
the works, mine, building, or other place of business or occupation of such 
other person, jhtsoiis, firm, or corjKirution, for the purpose of obstructing or 
interfering with or Injuring any lawful business, work, or enterprise; * * *. 

(L. 11)05, p. 100, sec. 1.) 

Sue. notation of act — Misdemeanor .—Any person, firm, or corporation 
violating any provision of (Ids net shall he guilty of a misdemeanor, and, on 
conviction, shall be sentenced to pay n fine of not less than ten (10) dollars nor 
more limn two hundred and fifty cl hoi dollars, or to he imprisoned not to ex¬ 
ceed sixty (BOI days In the count) jail, or both, in the discretion of the court. 
(L. 11)05, p. 101, sec. 0.) 


HENDRICKS EXHIBIT. 


Trinidad, f'oi.o., Derr in her l.i, ItU'i. 

Hon. Frank p. VV\i,sTf. 

Chairman Commission on Indiistiial Ihlations; 

I have rend over iny stntement given ls-fore your commission at Is-nv el¬ 
and now supplement that statement with copies i>f telegrams and the military 
orders anil letters which I did not have while in Denver, and 1 do this because 
they speak for thomsehos, where memory might prove faulty. 

On November It’. 1018, and before that date, I had been requested by hun¬ 
dreds of citizens in Trinidad to advise them as to whether or not military 
law- had been declared in the State of Colorado, lleing unable to answer their 
requests satisfactorily (o myself, l did send a telegram to <Joy. Ammons, of Colo¬ 
rado, which said telegram is as follows, anil a copy of which is hereto attached: 


XoviiMiuat 12. 10111. 


Gov. K M. Ammons, 

Denver, Colo.: 

1 request that you advise me by wire Immediately if you have declared mar¬ 
tial law in Las Animus County. 

John .f, Hkndrkk, 

District Altonieii. 


JO:\vk;:. Coin.. ,\o remher 13, 1C 1 !3. 

J. J. Hendrick, 

Trinidad, Colo.: 

Oen. Chase was directed to adopt all legal methods necessary to restore order 
and maintain law. Please consult him. 

E. M. Ammons, 

Governor. 

This telegram from the governor to myself did not convey the information I 
desired, anil I could not tell therefrom whetlior martial law hud been declared 
or not: therefore on the 13th of November I sent another telegram, of which 
the following Is a copy: 

November 13, 1913. 

Gov. B. U. Ammons, 

Denver, Colo.: 

Tour telegram fails to give the desired information. Have you as governor 
proclaimed martial law la fats Animas and Huerfano Counties! 

J. J. Hendrick, 

District Attoiney. 
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Ib response to that telegram I received another telegram from the governor 
in words as follows: 

Denver, Colo., November 1.1, 1,0/,1. 

3. 3. Hendrick. 

Dintrict Attorney, Trinidad, Colo.: 

Referring to your telegram of yesterday, consult (Ion. Chase concerning 
military status of Las Aulmas County. 

K. A. Ammons, 

(iovernor. 

I was unable to determine whether the governor had declared martial law 
or not, anti In his telegrams he absolutely refused to state whether he hud 
declared martial law or not; hut, at any rate, martial law prevailed, 

A few days after (!en. Chase had threatened to arrest the district attorney 
and his oillce force for having dared to do their duty I was served with a 
notice by John Clia.se, a copy of which Is as follows; 

Hr voqi: ihters Military District or CouiR.vno, 

Trinidad, Colo., Xoremher mi 1913. 
From: Commanding general. Military District of Colorado. 

To: J. ,1. Hendrick, district attorney, third judicial district of the State of 

Colorado. 

Subject: Military prisoners. 

1. You are hereby notified that all persons arrested, Incarcerated, and held 
as military prisoners in the counties of Las Animus and Huerfano, State of 
Colorado, are to he held subject to the order of the commanding general. 
Military District of Colorado, in regard to their confinement, trial, and flnul 
dlsiHisilion of their cases, which notice you are respectfully requested lo observe 
until further notice from the commanding general, Military District of Colorado. 

John Chase, 

Brigadier General, Adjutant General'* Department, 

This notice, ns you will observe, practically prohibited my office from han¬ 
dling the public business of flic district; from prosecuting cases In flic civil 
courts, for the reason that wo did not know and were never notified who were 
military prisoners and who were not; that numerous iieople were arrested anil 
thrown in Jail and held there incommunicado during the pleasure of the com¬ 
manding general. 

After this notice was served practically all, if not all, arrests were made by 
the military power without complaint or warrant, mid they handled these 
crlinlnnl matters In such way as suited their pleasure, 

In the case of The People r. L. A. King, who we had arrested upon a charge 
of assault to kill, at. the Instigation of the operators, rough their attorney, 
Northeutt, and before we were permitted to try the case in the civil court, wc 
received the following order or letter from the military authorities, a copy of 
which follows and is hereto attached: 

IlEADQrARTKUS MILITARY DISTRICT OF COLORADO. 

On-ICE OF THE JUDGE ADVOCATE. 

Camp at Trinidad, Xoremher ‘32, HUS, 

From: Acting judge advocate. 

To: Mr. D. M. Ralston, deputy district attorney. 

Subject: The People r. L. A. King. 

T am advised that a preliminary examination of L. A. King upon n charge 
of assault to kill Is set for to-day. The military authorities Imve found it 
necessary and expedient to apprehend King anil are detaining him for Investi¬ 
gation in connection with certain mutters cognizable by the military. It will 
not be possible to produce King upon his preliminary to-day. Having Investi¬ 
gated the matter which he is charged In the complaint In the Justice court, we 
are of the opinion that that particular case should he dismissed, but our pres¬ 
ent detention of the defendant has nothing to do with that matter. Believing 
that It would facilitate the work of both your office and mine, I request tlw* 
dismissal by you of that charge. I trust that you will see your way clear to 
concur In this matter and will advise me of yottr action. 

Edward 3 . Boi ohto.n, 

Major aijit Acting Judge Adroeate, Military District of Colorado. 
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I was asked while on the stand In regard to the jury system prevailing In 
Huerfano County, and doubt if I made myself dear to the commission us to the 
details. I told the commission the statutory mode of drawing and empaneling 
juries. That Is not where the fault Is In that county. For about 15 years past 
Jefferson I!. Farr, who testified before the commission, has been sheriff of that 
county. He dominated the isdltics of Huerfano County, and no man wes elected 
or could be elected unless it met with his approval. He was a very powerful 
factor—In fact, the most powerful factor—in politics in that county and seemed 
to have the jHiwer of carrying things just as he pleased; that his word was a 
command to the voters; that his office was a political headquarters 365 days 
in the year. In the trial of a criminal case wherein Sheriff Farr took an in¬ 
terest 1 have never known it to fall in any case that the verdict was not in 
accordance with his wishes. If lie desired a man convicted, there was no 
lawyer powerful enough to acquit any defendant where Mr. Furr was Interested. 
It made no difference what the facts were, what the evidence was, nor who the 
party nits, he had absolute control of the verdicts of the juries. When it came 
to summoning a special venire in a criminal case, the venire would he Issued 
by the clerk and handed to a deputy sheriff, the deputy sheriff would make a 
break for the sheriff’s office, which is on the same floor as the court room, and 
there Mr. Farr, the sheriff, would hand him a list of names to he summoned on 
the special venire. Always the venire returned would he men absolutely under 
the control of the sheriff and who would render any verdict desired'by the 
sheriff. Whenever the special venire was exhausted the second, third, fourth, 
or llfth, If that many were used, would he handled in the same manner and go 
through the same process and the same result would be reached. 

It may seem to an outsider that these statements are quite general and 
quite broad, hut personal observation as well ns personal experience have 
caused me to make these statements as matters of absolute fact. I hnve never 
tn any community nor at any time or place known or read of any man who had 
such complete and absolute control over the destinies of the people where their 
rights and liberties were involved ns had and as has .Sheriff Jefferson B. Farr, 
of Huerfano County. 

He has openly made the statement that any man could pick n hundred Jurors In 
Huerfano County and that out of that hundred jurors he would pick a jury of 12 
men Hint would render such verdict as might he desirable to him in any case. 

This power has come to him and remained with him by reason of the fact 
that he has been hacked up and supported in all his political manipulations by 
the large ami powerful coal companies who ojiernte in Huerfano County. 

As an example of unwarranted military Interference with regard to my 
duties as district attorney, I wish to cite one Instance which originated in 
Aguilar, la l.as Animas County, 

A complaint was made by a woman under the statute against her husband 
for nonsupport of her and her family. This man lmd deserted his wife and 
family and was working In one of the coal mines near Aguilar. The coui- 
plaint was lodged with the Justice of the peace at Aguilar and the warrant was 
Issued for this man's arrest, placed In the hands of a duly elected constable 
for service. He proceeded to the coal mine of the Victor American Fuel Co. 
at Belugnu for the purpose of arresting the party for whom the warrant was 
Issued. He was prevented by the military from serving the warrant, and he 
himself was placed under arrest and held a prisover for several hours, and was 
not allowed le arrest the criminal, although the defendant was working in the 
mine where these militiamen were doing guard duty. 

There are numerous oilier Instances of military interference with the civil 
authorities, hut I cite this as one of the rankest examples of their lawlessness 
and disregard for all civil law and authority. 


DOYLE EXHIBIT NO. 1. 

Evidence of Albeist Zink. 

Q. Are you a citizen of Colorado?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How long have you lived In Wuisenbnrg?—A. Seven years. 

Q. Were you lit Walsenlmrg on October 24, the day the shooting took place 
on Seventh Street?—A. Yes. sir. 

Q. Were you an eyewitness to that shooting?—A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. Jast tell in your own way what you saw relative to the shooting.—A. I 
was painting my house on that day, and a bunch of four or live men caiue by 
my house and I heard them say there Vas a bunch of guards down at the 
corner drunk, und I went down. 

Q. What did you go down for?—A. Oh, I don’t know; I just went down to 
see what was going on. f 

Cj. And when you got down there what did you see?—A. I saw about 15 
or 18 guards standing in the alley back of the houses. There was a woman 
talking to u guard at the entrance of the alley, aud I went up to see if the 
guards were drunk. They did not appear to be drunk, but they all had rifles; 
then I came back and stood at the corner of Seventh Street. 

Q. And from where jou stood on Seventh Stm*t, could you see the teams 
that carried the furniture when they pulled out of the alley?—A. Just as plain. 

Q. And when they came out of the alley, they came down the cross street 
und turned up Seventh?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How many teams were there?—A. Three. 

Q. And when the teams pulled out of the alley, they came down the cross 
street ami turned to tin* left and went down Seventh Street?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, up to this time was there any tiring?—A. No, sir. 

Q. You say all the guards had rifles?—A. Yes; they had rifles and revolvers 
both. 

Did ,um see anybody else with guns there?—A. None but the guards. 

<J. What provocation if any, in your judgment, did the guards have for 
shooting?—A. I didn’t see any; the street was full of children, and they were 
chasing after them and throwing tin cans and bits of dirt at them. 

Q. Ilow many people were on tin* street, do you think, at the time?—A. As 
near as 1 can remember there was in the neighborhood of 200 . 

<J. Now, from where you stood did you see the ilrst shot fired or did you 
only heur it?—A. I saw tin* first shot fired and it was fired by a guard. 1 
don’t know who lie is. He fired from the corner of ►Seventh Street, right near 
Hie Richards house. 

Q. Was this man, who timl this shot, on foot or on horseback?—A. He was 
on foot. 

Q. Ilow many shots in all do you think were fired?—A. About 50. 

Q. After the shooting started, what did the guards do?—A. They all lined 
up across the street and gradually backed away until they got down the cross 
street quite a ways. 

Q. Did they keep on shooting, as they hacked away?—A. You bet. 

Q. And after they stopped shooting, what did they do?—A. They went In the 
direction down to the courthouse. I didn’t see them after that. 

Q. After the guards went away, what did you do?—A. I went around and 
saw the men that were killed, after which I went home. 

Q. Is this the only shooting scrape you know of where the guards did the 
shooting?—A. 1 heard some shooting before that yet. 

Q. What do you mean, on the same day?—A. No; it was several dn.\s before 
that. 

(J. Where did this shooting take place and who did It?—A. It took place at 
the eud of Seventh Street, and, I think, the shooting cairn* from the guards on 
the Colorado Fuel A Iron property. I heard the bullets whistle and all the 
bullet holes I saw the next day came from that direction. A Herman fellow’s 
house was shot through and the bullet passed about I foot above the l>ed, where 
a boy 10 years old was sleeping. I was in the house tin* next morning and 
traced the course the bullets took. 

Q. Was there anything done on the part of tin* authorities to apprehend 
the parties wlto did the shooting?—A. Not so far as I know. 

Emdence of H. C. Johnson. 

Q. Where were you on the 24th of October, 1013?—A. Walsenburg. 

Q. Do you know of any jiersons being shot in Walsenburg on that day?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Where did that shooting take place?—A. On Seventh Street, six blocks 
west of Main Street. 

Q. At wfliat time in the day did the shooting occur?—A. As near ns I can 
remember it was between 4 . and 5 o’clock in the afternoon. 

Q. Did you see anybody do the shooting?—A. Yes. 

Q. Who was the party who did the shooting?—A. I don’t know. He was a 
Stranger to me. 
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Q. How far were you away from the man you saw shoot?—A. I was on the 
opposite side of the street and about 180 feet east of the man I saw shooting. 

Q. Did you see any more than one*uian shooting?—A. I saw three shooting. 

Q. What kind of a gun did these men use?—A. Rifie, 

Q. Where were you standing relative to the man who you saw shooting?— 
A. I was opposite No. 627 and the man I saw shooting was on the corner of 
Seventh Street and the cross stret running north and south. 

Q. Was this man on foot or on horseback?—A. He was on horseback, but 
Jumped off his horse before he fired a shot. 

Q. Did this man you saw shooting hit anybody do you think?—A. Yes. 
I saw a man fall Immediately right iu front of Fred ltlcliards’s house. 

Ci. Did tills man you saw shooting fire any more than one shot?—A. Yes. 
He fired several shots. 

Q. Did you see anybody else using a gun?—A. Yes. There was 16 or 18 men, 
some were on foot and some were on horseback, and I should judge I saw two 
or three men shooting from the ground and several shots were fired from 
men on horseback. 

Q. Was there apparently quite a number of people on the street at the 
time?—«A. There was a man moving his furniture from No. 627 to the camps. 
The teams were company teams and In charge of the guards. 

(}. Where were these teams when the shooting started?—A. They were go¬ 
ing up Seventh Street toward the company’s property. 

Q. How far would they he away from the house where they took the furniture 
at the time the shooting commenced?—A. As near as I can Judge, they would 
he 100 yards. 

Q. Was there any demonstration being made by the men you saw standing 
around?—A. No. 

Q. What, then, in your Judgment, did the guards shoot for?—A. There was 
nothing that would justify the shooting. 

Q. Did not the women try to stop the teams from taking the furniture out 
of tlie house?—A. I don't know. When I got there the teams was leaving 
the alley at the rear of the house. I stood and watched them pulling out of 
the cross street onto Seventh Street, and I should Judge the teams were fully 
1(H) yards away when the firing began. 

Q. Was there any attempt made on the part of anybody to apprehend or 
stop the teams from pursuing their way?—A. No. 

(j. Did you see anybody throwing anything at the teams or guards?—A. I 
saw the women throwing Uu cans and old brooms and such stuff at the teams 
and guards. 

Q. Were there any school children on the street at tlie time this shootiug 
took place?—A. Yes. School was just let out. 

Q. Did jou see anybody shooting outside of the guards?—A. No. 

Evidence of Sailvei, II.u ukz, American. 

Q. Wltere were you born?—A. Washington, Tnd. 

t*. How old are you?—A. Twenty years. 

Q. How long have you lived in Walsenburg?—A. Retween seven and eight 
years. 

Q. Were you In Walsenhnrg on October 21, tlie day tlie shooting took place 
on Seventh Street?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you see the shooting?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Where do you live 111 Walsenhnrg?—A. At 704 Seventh Street. Almost 
opposite to where the shooting took place. 

Q. Tell the committee In your own way what you know about the shooting— 
A. I was standing In my own yard when the teams carrying the furniture 
came out of the alley onto the cross street, and there the guards were with them; 
some were on horseback and some were on foot. After the wagons had turned 
the corner Into Seventh Street I heard a shot and when I looked around I saw 
a guurd bringing Ills gun down from his shoulder. 

Q. Did you see this mail fire again?—A. I don’t know. There were several 
shots fired. I saw Jess Itussell run up and shoot the Finlander In front of 
Richards's house. I think he was shot before, because he leaned over and put 
his hands on his stomach. 

Q. How long do you think the shooting lasted?—A. I don’t know; perhaps 
about five minutes. 

Q. Did you remain in your own yard all this time?—A. No; there was a 
hunch of women rnslied no on our norcli and mished me In with them. 
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Q. Did you hear any shooting after you got In the house?—A. Yes, sir. 
Perhaps two or three shots. 

Q. Did you see anybody else with guns fliat day ?—A. No. 

y. Do you know this man Foster who Is charged with having a gun?—A. No. 

y. Did you testify In the Foster case?—A. No. 

Evioknck <n M.uaitv. Tsv.iilo, Mexican. 

Q. Were you horn in Colorado?—A. Yes. 

Q. How long have you lived In Walsenhnrg?—A. About 1C years. 

Q. Were you in Wnlsenburg on October C4, Hilo, the day the shooting look 
place on Seventh Street?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you see tin* shooting yourself?—A. Yes, sir. 

y. How did you come to he on Seventh Street at this time?—A. I live at 
C34, right across the street from where they were moving the furniture. 

Q. And you were there when the shooting commenced?—A. Yes. 

Q. Tell the committee In your own way what you know about the shout lug. 
(Here the witness tells the ordinary story of the shooting.] Were there some 
of the guards mounted and some on foot?—A. Yes. * 

Q. How many of the guards were mounted?—A. 1 don’t know. 

Q. Did you notice which way the guards went after the shooting?—A. Sonin 
went down toward the railroad track and the rest followed after the wagons. 

Q. Were those who followed after the wagons on horseback or on foot?—A. 
On horseback. 

Q. Where were you standing when the first shot was fired?—A. In front of 
the house where they were moving the furniture from. 

Q. And you saw the man that fired that first shot?—A. Yes, sir. 

(J. Where was he standing when he shot?—A. On the cross street near the 
nigger woman’s house. 

Q. Do you know this man when you see him?—A. No; I didn’t see him 
close. 

Q. Was he on foot or on horseback?—A. On horseback. 

Q. Did you see anybody else have any guns except the guards?—A. No. 

Q. Did you testify In the Foster case?—A. No. 

Kmokmi: or Auxwnni Os\ mu', Ai sritiAX. 

Q. How old are you?—A. Twenty-one. 

y. How long have you lived in Colorado?—A. Fifteen years, 
y. Are you living In Walseiduirg at present?—A, Yes. 

Q. How long have you lived In Walsenhnrg?—A. About eight months. 

Q. Were you in Wnlsenburg on the 24th of last October?—A Yes, sir; I was. 
y. Do you know Mr. l’roftlt?—A. Yes. 
y. Were you with him on that day?—A. Yes. 

Q. Whereabouts do you live?—A. I lire on Seventh Street now, but at thill 
time I lived at f>30 Wyoming Street. 

Q. How did yon come to’be on Seventh Street the day of the shooting?— A. 1 
went with the crowd up there. 

Q. What crowd?—A. I was standing by tlio pool room on Main Street and I 
saw a number of people going toward Seventh Street and I went too. 

y. Did you know why all these people were going toward Seventh Street?— 
A. No. I didn't know at this time. I thought there was fighting up there mat 
I went to see. 

Q. When you got up there what did you see? Just tell It In your own way.— 
A. I saw women on the Inside of the fence throwing sticks and tin cans at the 
furniture and hollering “ Scab,” and the guards was in the alley back of the 
house looking at the women. After they got the furniture loaded, they pulled 
out and the guards went with It. When they got out to the corner of Seventh 
Street the guards began to shoot. The first shot was fired by Jess Russell and 
killed an Italian. 

Q. How do you knew It was Russell who fired the first shot?—A. I saw him 
throw up the gun and fire. 

Q. Where were you standing at tills time?—A I was standing right In front 
of 688: when I saw two men shot, I ran into the house. 

Q. Where was Hassell standing when he fired?—A He was at the corner of 
Seventh Street near Richards's house. 

Q. Was he on foot or was he on horseback?—A. He was on foot. 
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Q. Was there anybody else shooting besides Russell?—A. There was a 
bunch of shots fired. I thought they were all firing. 

Q. Did you set' anybody else with feuns outside of the guards?—A. No. 

Q. How many people do you think there were on the street when the guards 
began to shoot?—A. There was a big bunch of people, lots of women and 
children. 

Q. Ilow was It that there were so many children there?—A. On account of 
the sehoolhouse there—the school was Just let out. 

Q. You say you saw Russell fire the first shot; did that shot hit anybody?— 
A. Yes; he got that Italian. I jumped Inside of the fence and got in the clear. 

KviPK.Nt k or Tony Beuch. 

Q. Where were you horn?—A. Austria. 

Q. Ilow old are you?—A. Thirty-six. 

<J. How long have you lived in Walsenburg?—A. Eight years. 

tj. Were you In Walsenburg on that day ? Do you know anything about it?— 
A. Yes; there was shooting on Seventh Street. 

Q. Tell us In your own way the story. You were downtown and saw two 
wagons loaded with guards?—A. Yes. 

Q. Where were they going'.'—A. They came off of fifth Street, went through 
to White (illy, and then came out on Sixth Street, then upon Seventh Street to 
Mrs. l'lsprczyk’s house. This number is 027 Seventh Street. When they got 
there they started to move I lie furniture onto t lie teams. When I got there 
there was one wagon already loaded. 

Q. How many guards did you think were there?—A. About a dozen anyway. 

Q. Did they all have guns?—A. Everyone laid two, not just one. 

()■ Did you see anybody else lmve any guns besides the guards?—A. No; I 
didn’t. 

Q. Was there quite a number of people In the street at Unit time?—A. Yes; 
from three to four hundred people. 

Q. Did you see tin* men doing anything in the way of throwing stones?— 
A. No men; lmt I saw liie children throwing them. 

Q. Where were you while they were loading the furniture?—A. I was stand¬ 
ing ill the middle of Seventh Street looking into the yard. 

Q. Yon could see tlimn then loading the furniture from where you were?— 
A. Yes; I could see them, 

Q. How many wagon loads of furniture were there?—A. (No response.) 

Q. Did you stand there until you saw the wagons loaded and moved away?— 

A. Sure. 

Q. Where were the wagons at the time of the first shooting?—A. The wagons 
had pulled out of the cross street into Seventh Street, and the guards lined up 
on tiie cross street and began shooting down Seventh Street toward the town. 

Q. Did you see the first shot tlint was fired?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Would you know the mnn if you saw him who tired the first shot?— 
A. Yes; if 1 saw him. 

Q. Did this shot that was fired hit anybody?—A. Not I he first one. With 
the second shot the Italian fell. 

Q. Did you see the Italian after he was shot?—A. Sure I saw him. 

Q. Was there anybody else shot besides this Italian?—A. Yes; tills man, the 
Finlander, shot In front of Richard’s house. 

Q. Was that all the people that were shot?—A. No; one Austrian fellow was 
shot and died the next day, and an American shot through the foot. 

Q. What, if anything, in your Judgment was there to make the guards shoot 
at the people?—A. Because the children and women called them scab herders. 

Q. They did not offer any violence?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Ilow many shots do you think the guards fired?—A. I can’t tell. 

Q. Would there have been 50 shots?—A. More than that. 

Q. And after they had stopped shooting, what did the guards do?—A. They 
just run away to the fence of the company ground. 

Evidence ok Anna Pisabczyk. 

Q. Where were you born?—A. In Pueblo. 

Q. How long have you lived In Walsenburg?—A. Fifteen years. 

Q. Were you In Walsenburg on October 24?—A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. There was considerable shooting done here that day. Do you know any¬ 
thing about It?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Were you an eyewitness to that shooting?—A. Y'es, sir. 

Q. Tell us In your own way what took place. Whereabouts on Seventh 
Street did this shooting Like place?—A. On the corner of Seventh and the cross 
street In front of Richard’s house. 

Q. What in your judgment led up to the shooting? Wlmt provocation If any 
did the guards have for shooting?—A. No provocation. My husband ordered 
the guards off his property and out of the yard. 

Q. What were the guards doing in that yard?—A. Standing with their guns, 
looking at the people. 

(). Were the teamsters loading the furniture on the wagons at this time?— 
A. Y'es. sir. 

Q. When your husband on lend the guards out of the yard did they go out? — 
A. Not until “Shorty” Martinez ordered them out. 

Q. Y’ou heard " Shorty ” Martinez tell them to get out of the yard, did you?— 
A. I did not, but m.v husband did. 

Q. When the furniture was loaded on the wagons and they started to move 
out of the yard Into the alley, and from there on Seventh Street, were yon in a 
position to see the teams as they moved out?—A. Y'os, sir. 

Q. YVas there any attempt made to keep the teams front driving away?— 
A. Nothing exeept children were throwing stones at the wagons. 

Q. Where were you at the time the teams started to move?—A. I was stand¬ 
ing In the yard of Mrs. Thomas. 1 saw the teams drive out of the yard into 
the alley; then I went out on to Seventh Street and walked along toward 
Richards's house. I saw tin' teams when they came around the corner and 
turned up Seventh Street, and the deputies were following (lie crowds. 

Q. Where you stnndlng relatively when the shooting begun?—A. On Seventh 
Street, near Mrs. Richards's house. 

Q. Did you see or hear the first shot that was fired?—A. I saw the first shot. 

<>. Do you know who it was that tired the first shot?—A. Y’es, sir. 

tj. Who was it?—A. Jess Russell. 

Q. Where were you relative to the first shot that was tired?—A. I was in 
front of Mrs. Richard's house. 

Q. Are you positive it Wits Jess Russell that fired that shot?—A. Y’os. 

<1. And yon saw the Finlander stagger toward the fence and you turned and 
ran back to Mrs. Thomas’s house?—A. Y'es, sir. 

Q. Did you see any other shooting after that?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Dltl you hear any other shots?—A. Y'es, sir. 

Q. How many shots do yon think were tired?—A. So many, I don't know. 

Q. YVere any of the guards arrested and charged with the shooting?—A. No. 

Q. Was anybody arrested charged with the shooting?—A. Not that I know of. 

Q. You were summoned as a witness to testify in court relative to tilts shoot¬ 
ing in a case in which a limn by tin* name of Foster was charged with having 
tired the first shot?—A. Y'es; I testified In this case. 

Q. Dbl you see this man Foster that day?—A. No, sir. 

Evidence of Most: Nelson. 

Q. How old are you?—A. Twenty-two. 

Q. YY'here were you born?—A. YYatsenburg. 

Q. YVas you In Walsenhnrg on October 24, 1014?—A. Yes. 

Q. There was some shooting done In Wnlsenburg on that day; do you know 
anything about it?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you see the shooting?—A. Y’es. 

Q. How did you come to be on Seventh Street at this time?—A. I saw the 
people going there and I was curious to know what was going on and 1 followed 
the crowd. YVhen I got there they were loading wagons up and ladies were 
throwing rocks and tin cans and they were hollering “ scabs.” 

Q. What did yon see tiien?—A. I came out on Seventh Street. 

Q. What did you see from Seventh Street?—A. I saw the teams coining 
down the cross street and turning up Seventh Street. 

Q. Where were the guards then?—A. They were following behind the team*. 
I saw Jess Russell pull his gun to his shoulder and I saw him pull tile trigger 
and shoot. The first shot killed the Italian. Then I went in the house. 

Q. You say that when you got there they were loading the furniture onto the 
company teams In the back yard, this house, No. 627?—A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. Now, tltere was quite a number of people around?—A. Yes; quite a few. 

Q. Did you see any guns or weapons outside of those the guards had?— 
A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you see the men make any uttempt to prevent them loading the fur¬ 
niture on the wagons?—A. No. 

Q. Did you see the women make any attempt?—A. No. They only threw 
tin cans and coal und hollered “scabs." They tried to play the hose on them, 
but It would not reach. 

Q. You saw the teams, did you, when they started to move into the alley and 
down the street toward Seventh Street?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Where were the teams when the tlrsr shooting began?—A. They were 
turning out of the side street onto Seventh Street. 

Q. Ami where were you standing tit that time?—A. f was standing on the 
opposite side of the street on Seventh Street. 

Q. From where you were standing, could you see the first shot that was 
fired ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. I Hi you know the man that fired the first shot?—A. Yes, sir. 

u. What is his name?—A. Jess Russell. 

Q. When you saw Jess Russell lire did lie hit anybody?—A. I don't know 
whether he hit anyone, hut the Italian fell just us soon as that shot was tired. 

Q. Was there any other shots than this you heard fired?—A. Yes. 

tj. How many shots in all do you think were tired?—A. I can’t tell. 

Q. Would there lie 25?—A. More than that I think; perhaps 50. 

Q. Now, there were oilier parties shot besides this Kalian volt saw fall''—A 
Y'es. 

y. Did you see any other people after the shooting was over?—A. I saw the 
fellow they called “ Kris" through the window lying on a table. 

y. How many people do you think were in the street at the time they start.'1 
the shooting?—A. Between two and three hundred. 

y. About what time of day was tills?—A. About ."..SO or 4 o'clock. 

y. Were there any children In the street?—A. Yes, They were just coming 
out of school up the* street. 

y. After the shooting was over, did you notice which way the guards wenl?— 
A. 1 don't know. T went In the house. 

y. After tlic first shot was fired and you saw this Italian fall, von went into 
the house?—A. Yes, Sir. 

y. You were not on the street after that until It was ail over?—A. After it 
was all over. 


Kv infixes os Mk. Rom .vain. ski. 

Q. How old are you?—A. Seventeen. 

y. How long have you lived in Wnlsenburg?—A. Four years. 

(j. Where were you on October 24 when the shooting took place on Seventh 
Sheet?—A. t was down there where the shooting was. 

y. What were you doing on Seventh Street nt that time?—A. I live on 
Seventh Street. 

(}. Where were you when the shooting took place?—A. I was standing in 
front of the colored fellow's house on Seventh Street. 

y. Did you see anybody shooting?—A. Yes; I saw the guards shooting. 

y. Do you know any of the guards who done the slashing?—A. Yes; I know 
Jess Russell. 

Q. Did you see Jess Russell shoot anybody?—A. Yes; he shot at me; and I 
lay down anil he shot through my cap and lilt the Finlander in the stomach 
and klllisl him. 

y. There was quite a lot of people around there at the time, were there not?— 

A. Y'es; I tldnk there was about two hundred. 

Q. Were there any children on the street at the time?—A. Yes; school was 
just let out. 

Q. Did you see anybody do any shooting besides the guards?—A. No. 

Q. Did you see anybody have any guns besides the guards?—A. No. 

Q. How did you come to lie down there at that particular time of day?—A. I 
was down town aud I saw the guards going up Seventh Street ami somebody 
said they were going to move some scabs, so I went up Seventh Street to see 
them move the scabs. 

Q. Did you see them moving the scabs?—A. Yes; the stuff was all loaded 
on the wagons when I got there aud they started out 
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Q. Ton say, starts out; where were lls> tenuis when yon sirtr them?—A. 
They were In the yard back of the house: they were all loaded and were just 
starting out. 

Q. And you saw the teams pulling out of the yard hack of the house and 
they came through the alley Into the cross street and out onto Seventh Street?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Where were the teams when you saw the first shot fired?—A. They were 
coining down the street and the guards were following la baok of them. 

Q. Did you see anybody throwing stones or tin cans or anything else nt the 
guards?—A. No. 

< J. You say that Jess Itussell shot through jour hut and the bullet lilt the 
Finlander; dhl you see him shoot more than once?—A. Yes; lie shot at me 
about four times. 

Q. Was Itussell on foot or on horseback?—A. He was on foot. 

(J. Did you aiv this Finlander alter the shooting was over?—A. Yes. 

(j. How many times was he shot?—A. Twice. 

Q. Did you see anj other men that were shot?—A. Yes; I save an Italian 
who was shot through the head. 

Q. Was he dead?—A. Yes. 

<}. Did you mv nnylualy else Ivsides the Italian?—A. Yes; I saw a Slav 
wlio was shot and died next day. 

Q. Did you see any others?—A. Yes; I sow a man who was shot through 
both feet. 

Kviiikmk or 1 'kkii llr.NMV. 

(J. Where do you live?—A. Walsenburg. 

(.}. How long lone you lived in Walsenburg?—A. I lived here for two years 
this lust time. 

Q, Were you in Walsenlmrg on the LMIIi of October, 1013, the day the guards 
dhl (he shooting on Seventh Street?—A Yes. 

Q. Did you see the shooting?—A. Yes. 

<j. Where were you at the time Hie shooting took place?—A. Right across the 
street from wliere they were moving out the furniture. 

Q. What were 5011 doing there at that time?—A. I was at lay own place of 
business. 

Q. What business are you in?—A. Butcher business. 

Q. And from your place of business yon could see what was going on ncroas 
the street?—A. Yes. 

Q. Tell tin' committee In your own way c lod you saw.—A. When the wagons 
come out of tlie side street on In Seventh SUss-i there was a lot of children 
there, and tliey liegnn to cheer anil hollow “wall” and throw hits of dirt at 
the wagons. 

Q. Did you see anybody shoot?—-A Yes; I saw Jess Russell come a round the 
corner of Mrs. Richards's house und fire into the crowd, and I saw the Italian 
fall down on the sidewalk. 

(}. Was .less Russell the only man you saw using a gun?—A. No; I saw all 
the guards firing. 

Q. Did you see anybody else using a gnn Ivsides the guards?—A. No. 

Q. Was the fact that the children were tantalizing the guards the only prov¬ 
ocation tliey had to shoot?—A. Yes. 

Q. Where were you when they were loading the furniture on the. wagons?— 
A. I was standing In front of the house where tliey were taking the furniture 
out of. 

Q. From wliere yon stood could you see Into tlie back yard where they were 
landing the furniture?—A. Yes. 

Q. I>hl you see any guards hack there?—A. Yes; and Albert who owns the 
property ordered them out of the yard. 

Q. Did you hear him ordering them out of the yard?—A. Yes. 

Q. Where did tliey go then?—A. Just out of the yard ill the alley. 

Q. How many tennis were there?—A I only saw them loading one team. 

Q. Did yea see tlie team when It started to move, out of the yard?—A. Yes. 
That was the time I moved back to my shop again. 

Q. Dhl you see anybody try to stop the teams?—A. No. 

Q. And you say that when the teams were turning tlie corner Into Seventh 
Street you saw Jeaa Russell shoot Into tlie crowd?—A. Yes. 

Q. Was he on liorsAnek or 00 foot?—A. On foot. 

Q. You know Jess Hassell wlieo you *» him?—A Yes. 
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Q. Were there many people on the street at the time?—A. Yes; there was 
between three ami four hundred—perhaps five hundred. 

Q. And a great number of these were children, were they not?—A. Yes; the 
school was just let out and there was all kinds of children and women In the 
street. 

Q. How many guards do you think were there?—A. I don't know. Thera 
must have been between 11 and 20—perhaps more. 

Q. How many shots do you think were fired?—A. I don’t know; perhaps be¬ 
tween fifty and n hundred. I done some soldiering myself, and In fast shooting 
three or four men are liable to fire, at the same time. 

Q. Did you notice which way the guards went after the shooting?—A. No. 

I went over where the dead men were and did not see where the guards went 

Evidence ok Wii.uam Proffitt. 

Q. How old are you?—A. Twenty-eight. 

Q. Are you a resident of Wnlsenburg?—A. Yes. 

1 ). Was you In Wnlsenburg on October 2-1 when (he shooting took place on 
Seventh Street?—A. Yes. 

Q. What do you know about that shooting, just tell it In your own way.— 
A. (The witness here t(“lls n well-connected story of how be and two others, 
Charley Dortey and a man who went by the name of “Allck,” a Slav, saw 
a lion t 20 guards moving through the town shortly after midday and out of 
curiosity followed them until they finally reached Seventh Street). 

Q. About what time In the day would that he?—A. Between .‘I and 4 o'clock. 

(J. How do you know It was between 2 and 4 o'clock?—A. As I remember, 
the school children were let out of school just at that time. 

Q. Was there many people on the street at that time?—A. Yes; quite a 
crowd. 

Q. Did any of this crowd outside of the guards you have spoken of have 
any guns?—A. No. 

Q. Did you see any men throw stones or anything else at the guards?—A. No. 

Q. There was quite a lot of women there was there not?—A. Yes. 

Q. Ilhl you see the women throwing anything at the guards?—A. I saw a 
woman in the yard next to where they were loading the furniture pick up 
some pieces of nut coal and toss It over the fence at the mules. 

Q. Where was you standing when you heard the first shot?—A. I was on . 
the corner of Seventh Street and In front of Simon's house. 

Q. Did you see the first shot fired?—A. No. I only heard It. 

Q. What did you do then?—A. I turned and looked In the direction from 
which I heard the shot fired and I saw a man raise his gnn and fire. After 
lie tired he ran down the street and shouted, “line up boys,” and the guards 
rnn around and down by him, leaving him at the rear of the line. Then he 
raised Ids gun and tired again and shot a man who was standing in front of 
Fred Richard's house. 

Q. Do you know what this man’s name Is who you saw shoot this mun in 
front of the Richard's house?—A. No. 

Q. Can you describe him to the committee?—A. Y'es; he had on a gray 
sweater coat and wore a large mustache. 

Q. How many shots In all do you think was fired?—A. I should judge be¬ 
tween 2,1 or 30 shots. 

Q. Was there anybody else shot besides this man you refer to?—A. Yes. 
There was three other shot. 

(). After the guards stopped firing, what did you do then?—A. I started to 
cross the street to where the man lay who was shot in front of Richard’s 
house. “Shorty” Martinez was coming out of the side street on horseback. 
He was apparently trying to get his gun hack into his scabbard, and he said, 
“Now see,” with a sarcastic grin on Ids face. 

Q. What did you say to him?—A. Yes; but they didn’t none of them fellows 
have any guns, and he said, “no.” 

Q. What did you do then?—A. I went over and looked at the man who was 
shot. 

Q. Was he dead when you got there?—A. No. 

Q. WhRt did you do with this man?—A. I didn't do anything. I went on 
down the street to where there was an Italian laying on the street dead. 

Q. Was this all the dead men you saw?—A. Yes. 

Q. Was there anybody else shot during that time do you know?—A. Yes. 
Mr. Youst was shot through the neck, but I did not see him. 



Q. Was there any others?—A. Yes; there was a Slav shot through the' 
neck, but 1 Uhl not see him. 

Q. You mentioned that school was let out about that time. Was there any 
school children on the street when the tiring was going on?—A. Yes; all the 
school children were out on the street at the time. 


DOYLE EXHIBIT NO. 2. 

Mem In rsliiii from ledger of district No. 15, V. U. II’. A., Nor. it), MU. 

Kubdlsirlct No. 1 : 

Local L'nioii No.— 

84, Su[s i rior t Colo_. ... - - -- 72 

KISS, Lafayette-. . - . 290 

1008. Louisville_ ... . -..— 451 

2483. (hirlmtn_ ... 1110 

3045, Jaiyden.. ... . . .02 

- 1,005 

Sulalistrlct No. 2: 

Local Union No.— 

2100, Coal Cris'k. - .- - . 196.5 

2510, llrookside- .. - -- - 157 

2850, l’rosiiect Heights_ 120 

2808, ltockvalc ___ ._ . 3.51 

3002, Williamsburg-- 104 

3022, Klorcncc_ _ ... .... - 113.5 

— 1,132 

Nubdlstrlet No. 3: 
laical Union No. 

423, Walsenburg... . ._ -. . - 73 

2881, Walsenhurg. . . 240 

2801, Seller 213 

SOM, Mull land-. 53 

3012, Toltec_ 80 

3013, Shumwny . .58 

30HI, Ideal mini 200 

3017, Strong.... .05 

3018, < Mo_ ... . 104 

3020, Lester_ .. .... 80 

3034, Tioga_ . 178 

3025, IShtck Connnn_. . 80 

3038, La Veto_ .. . 70 

3053, Tioga_ .... 07.5 

— 1,000 

Subdistriet No. 4 : 

I sirs 1 Union No.-- 

400, Korin'S_ 27 

2060, Aguilar... _ . 340 

2372. Trinidad ... . 280 

3003, Rugby_ . ... - 64 

3004, Segun.lo ... . . 159 

3005, Segundo. ... - 118 

3007, Sturkvillo—. 270 

3008, Colcedale_ ... 167 

3009, Ludlow_ _ .. .300 

3010, Bowen and Suffleltl- . .. 285 

3011, Terelo_ .... ... - 38 

3014, Piedmont. 127 

3015, SoprtB____ . .. - 133 

3083, Wootton- -- -... 

3034, Orey Creek— . - -- 56 

3035, Rugby_ .138 

3044, Itaton- 124 

- 2,632 

38819°—S. iW. 415,04-1—vol 8-28 
























ISVk HEBOBT or uummisssiojn urt lauuoxniAL »ei.Aiiuiio. 


Subdtstrtct No. 0: 

Local Onion No.— 

1772, Palisades------- 44 

3050, Baldwin- - - - 38 

3028, New Castle-- - - - 8ts 

3052, Glenwood Springs- t«* 

3250, Crested Butte-- 350 

587 

Subdistrict No. 8: 

I.oenl Union No.— 

1002, Curtis_ _ - . - 125 

2170, Itoswell.. 28 

3001, Itoswell_ 02 

- 215 

Subdistrict No. 0: 
lax-al Union No.— 

005, Puritan... ... 34 

1417, Mrle_ - - - - - - - - 71 

2753, Frederick.-.. . . 158 

2502, Daconu-- - - - - 18 

281 

Subdistrlet No. 10: 

Local Union No.— 

2885, Oak Creek_ . . . _ . . 324 

3038, Junction City-.. . _ 42 

- 300 


7,917 


DOYLE EXHIBIT NO. 3. 

(In pencil:) Dkxvkk, Colo.. December IU, 1913. 
Whereas the Colorado State Federation of Labor, now in convention assembled 
In Denver, insisting of over 500 delegates, representing the allied bodies 
of working people In every section of the State, 1ms been called for the pur- 
pose of considering the strike of the Colorado coal miners, and for the pur¬ 
pose of considering the conduct of the militia and their officers, and those 
responsible for such conduct; and 

Whereas the convention has made a careful investigation Into the said mat¬ 
ters for which It was called to assemble; and 
Whereas It is deemed advisable to publish to the iieoplc a declaration of the 
grievances i» which said coal miners and their families, and those who sympa¬ 
thize with them in their efforts to letter their conditions of life and to ob¬ 
tain greater safety In their work, have been submitted, and to adopt resolu¬ 
tions.touching the said situation us It has existed and now exists; therefore, 
It Is hereby declared by the convention, after a careful review of the whole 
situation, ns follows: 

First. That the working people of the State of Colorado, without regard to 
the particular branch of Industry In which they ure engaged, indorse in the 
most emphatic and earnest manner, the calling of the coal miners’ strike. 
They hereby pledge to the said striking miners their most earnest, hearty, 
loyal, and unfaltering support, both morally and financially, In the great 
struggle In which they are engaged. The working i>oople of this State recog¬ 
nize that the contest of any branch of labor to better Its condition is the con¬ 
test of every workingman, and the convention now assembled assures said 
coal miners that the whole body of the working people of this State stands 
shoulder to shoulder and man to man with them In the eontest In which they 
are engaged, and will so stand with them until said strike is settled upon hon¬ 
orable and fair terms satisfactory to said miners, no matter how long it nmy 
last. The convention sends to the miners In their tents and colonies through¬ 
out the State, and to their wives and children, the message to be of good 
cheer, and to remember that they do not stnnd alone. The convention bids 
them to remember, In the face of persecution, that no such cause has ever 
triumphed without martyrdom. It bids them to bear in mind that they have 
back of them the unbounded admiration, love, and appreciation of other work- 
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ers throughout this Nation. It bids them bear in mind that tho persecutions 
practiced upon them so long, first by the coal operators and then by the mili¬ 
tary satraps, can not go on much longer. Already a brighter day is dawning, 
and soon the entire State and Nation will shout in unison that their demands 
may be granted. Martyrdom for such a cause is glorious. Persecution only 
hnstens the day of triumph. 

Second. The working people of this State, through their hundreds of dele¬ 
gates now assembled, resent In the most emphatic terms the statements, so In¬ 
dustriously circulated by the coal operators and those Ignorant of the true con¬ 
ditions, that the strike of the coal miners was brought about through the 
efforts of so-called agitators, and did not represent the real wishes of tho 
miners themselves. The facts shown by our Investigation are that the miners 
themselves were unanimous In their demand that a strike be culled. Week 
after week, and month after mouth, for a long time preceding the strike, the 
men who work underground, pressed upon their local district. State, anti na¬ 
tional officers their demands that a strike be called, until the pressure became 
bo great that it could no longer be resisted. The men who work underground, 
those who take their lives in their hands every day and go down Into the 
mines, never knowing but what they have gazed for the lust time into the faces 
of their wives and children, declared that conditions were Intolerable. 

The mine owners were defying the laws of the State, passed to prevent mines 
from being mere death traps. The mine owners were continually and con¬ 
stantly cheating their men out of their Just wages by giving them false weights 
on coal. 

The mine owners were defying the law which provides for a checkwelghtnnn. 
They were discharging men who undertook to Insist upon the enforcement of 
this law. 

The mlue owners were violating the law requiring that there .be no discrim¬ 
ination against men who join unions. Bunded together themselves, they denied 
the right of the workingman to organize for his own benefit. They rightly 
argued that with a strong union organization the miners would be in u position 
where they could make demands and not have to crawl Is-fore their employers 
like serfs, slaves, and peons. 

The mine owners were robbing their men through the guise of company 
Mores, at which they were given to understand they must trade in order to hold 
their places. 

The mine owners were using the iniquitous scrip system. 

The mine owners, in many Instances, controlled the county and precinct 
officers, for the express purpose of preventing an aggrieved miner from getting 
justice. Not a single coroner’s jury in Huerfano or Las Animas County has for 
many, many years passed the slightest criticism upon a mine owner, no matter 
how terrible and shocking was the carelessness which caused explosions iti 
which hundreds of lives were snuffed out. To elect officials who would do their 
bidding, corruption, bribing, uml bulldozing of the most terrible sort have been 
effectively resorted to by operator’s and their agents. 

The mine owners have at all times had under their command, to do their 
hiddlug, large numbers of men hired, paid, owned, and controlled by the mine 
owners, who were commissioned ns deputy sheriffs. Thus, under the guise of 
law, the mine owner could have arrested a miner, have him carried before and 
convicted by a Justice of the lieace, who was another tool of the operator, and 
have him thrown into jail, in the custody of u brutal Jailer, still another tool of 
the operators. 

The Colorado mine owners refused their men a living wage. They contin¬ 
ually refused to pay them the wages which the operators In our sister State of 
Wyoming were glad to pay, while, at the same time, they were, by their com¬ 
binations in violation of law, continually raising the price of coal on the people 
of Colorado. 

Little wonder that the miners demanded that a strike be called. The great 
wonder is that a strike was not called earlier. It should not be forgotten, also, 
that no strike was culled until repeated efforts were unavalllngly made for a 
conference with the operators. Like the overlords and feudal barons of old, the 
coal operators took the position that It was beneath their dignity to have any 
conference. Patiently and forbearingly and courteously the union officials re¬ 
peatedly asked for a conference, but none was granted, and then, as a last re¬ 
sort, after many weeks, when the demands of the miners could no longer be 
denied, the strike was called. To such a strike, forced upon us by the haughty, 
tyrannical, and overbearing conduct of capital, the workingmen of Colorado 
pledge the support of themselves, their lives, and their property. 
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The convention expresses to Messrs. White, Hayes, Greerf, Lawson, Mclen¬ 
nan, Doyle, anti other officers and leaders of the United Mine Workers of 
America, their unbounded confidence In the work they are doing to support the 
striking miners, and return thunks to Almighty God that there are such men 
In the ranks of the working people. The convention bids them to remember 
that Wendall Phillips, Charles Sumner, John Brown, and many other men to 
whom the American people are now building monuments, were, In their day and 
time, classed as undesirable agitators. The officers of the United Mine Workers 
of America are men who know the coal-mining business from top to bottom. 
They have been selected by the miners as their representatives because they are 
men of sobriety, Industry, energy, Intelligence, and loyalty to their brother 
workmen. It Is nn insult to common decency and to every workingman In the 
United States for an employer to say that he will have no conference with such 
men, and tills convention now goes on record that It is its judgment that unless 
u conference I* granted the strike should continue as long as a workingman Is 
left alive In this country. 

Third. The convention lias carefully reviewed and considered the course of 
the militia sent by Gov. Ammons to Huerfano and Las Animas Counties. It 
finds and declares: 

1. That the constitution of Colorado expressly provides that the “military 
shall always he in strict subordination to tiie civil power.” 

The courts of Huerfano and I.as Animas Counties have been open and ac¬ 
tively engaged In the trial of cases, unimpeded and uninterrupted. Yet. John 
Chase, the commanding officer of the militia, had no sooner reached those coun¬ 
ties with his militia, than he declared that martial law was to prevail, and 
that his arbitrary will was to supersede all law and all courts. Thomas Jef¬ 
ferson, in the famous Declaration of Independence, wrote that one of the great¬ 
est grievances of the colonies was that the King of Kngland had attempted to 
subordinate the civil to the military power. Chase and Maj. Houghton, both of 
them I’eahody appointees and tools of the mine owners of the Cripple Creek 
days of deportation, formally published an announcement that they had formed 
ti military court which would try and execute striking miners without Judge, 
jury, or counsel. They hoped thus to terrify the strikers Into going back to 
work. That they knew they had no such power, anil that they were acting 
In violation of all decency and law, is conclusively Hhown by the fact that 
although this drumhead court was formed weeks ago, Chase and Houghton 
have not had the courage to dnro to put a single man on trial. The convention 
puts Itself on record as believing that the military officers only desisted from 
their purpose to try men without Judge, jury, or counsel by the fear of the 
terrible retaliation that would follow such a course. The working people of 
Colorado are peaceful nnd law-abiding, hut If a workingman Is ever tried and 
executed In this State by military commission when the courts are open and 
unimpeded, then other lynching parties are liable to he formed. If this be 
treason, let the coal operators make the most of It. 

Thwarted In their desire to execute miners without judge or jury, Clinso and 
Houghton have, since the first day they went to Huerfano and I.as Animas 
Counties, violated and trampled upon every constitutional right guaranteed to 
the people of this country. They have arrested and confined men In prison for 
many weeks at a time on no charge whatever, and have defied the civil authori¬ 
ties and courts to release them. 

They have beaten and maltreated the men, kept them awake at night, starved 
them, and sought by torture to make them confess to some crime, promising 
them rewards If they would make some statement derogatory to the officials of 
the union. 

One of the Instances of torture was the case of a striking miner, who was 
set to digging his own grave with the statement by the militia that he would be 
shot at daybreak. 

They have used the militia, not for lawful purposes, hut for the purpose of 
breaking the strike. They have acted as escorts In the bringing of nonunion 
men Into the State and into the mines. 

They have recruited the mtllttn from the ranks of desperate and wicked 
mine guards and private detectives. 

They have ach'd as press agents for the coal operators. 

Their militia has robbed nnd stolen from the houses of the miners, and from 
the persons of their prisoners. 

Not content with making war on the miners, they have Insulted and Im¬ 
prisoned women. 
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They have violated the United States mailing law, and have opened and read 
the letters of union men. 

Chase and Roughton have held men incommunicado for weeks, In violation of 
all law and decency, denying them the right to see any member of their fam¬ 
ilies or their attorney This was not done even in the days of Pea body ism. It 
was not done even In barbarous West Virginia. It was not done even in the 
Civil War. when the oountr\ was in the throes of a national rebellion. It re¬ 
mained for lids system of military tyranny to Ik* inaugurated in Colorado under 
the iH’inoeralb* administration of <iov. Kilns M. Ammons. 

They h»\e violated the sanctity of the homes of the miners. 

Chase and Roughton have attempted to abridge the freedom of speech, al¬ 
though both the Constitution of the United States and the State of Colorado for¬ 
bid the freedom of speech being abridged. 

They have violated the Constitution of the United States and the constitu¬ 
tion of the Slate of Colorado in that they have made unro;monnhle searches 
and seizures and arrests without warrant and without probable cause. * 

They have trampled under foot the statement in the constitution of Colorado 
that courts of Just he shall be open to e\ery |>erson and that right and Justice 
shall be adminMered without sale, denial, or delay. 

Thej ha\e \folutcd the fundamental principle of liberty and constitutional 
right that every man's home shall he his castle, and have Intruded themselves 
into the homes and by the 11 resides of the miners and have insulted and reviled 
them and their wi\es imd children. 

They have publish'd fictitious and forged confessions for the purjHise of 
prejudicing the public against the miners. 

The) lime been ]>etry tyrants and mere tools and lick-spittles for tin* mine 
owners. 

These and many other outrages too numerous to mention have been com¬ 
mitted by the military despots, who have been allowed to usurp power anil 
trample upon e\er.v right secured by the constitution. 

This convention divlares now and gives fair warning In the name of the 
millions of American workingmen that these tilings will no longer be tolerated. 
No surer or more certain course can be followed If it is desired to turn wortc- 
ingmen into anarchists. 

We call upon the great body of Americans to not drive workingmen into 
'lie ranks of the anarchists. The law was not made simply for the rich. There 
is not a man who will read this declaration but knows that if Osgood, Rrown, 
and Rockefeller, who are lighting the strikers with a malignity hitherto un¬ 
known in American history, wen* arrested that they would not lie held Incom¬ 
municado or denied counsel. Can any fair-minded man blame us for bitterness 
when the laborer is thus, by the officers of the law, denied the rights grunted 
to the rich? We hu\o no quarrel with the rich man and we seek to prejudice no 
one against him. We do. however, demand for the laborer every privilege 
in*fore the law’ which the rich man has. We frankly avow our Intention to get 
those rights for laboring men. We intend to get them lawfully if we can. 

Again, we say, if this lx* treason, let the coal-mine oi>erators make the most 
of it. 


GOVE EXHIBIT NO. 1. 

[Denver, Dec. 1014. The Victor-Auiericun Duel ( o.J 
U nar sralr , Colnrailo whir *. 


Timhermen_ 

Tracklayer __ _ 
Trappers _. 

Bottom eager. 

I >river_ 

Trip rider_ 

Shot flrer.- 

Fire boss .. 

Motorman . - 
Pumpman, iiiM<»o__ 

Machinist.. 

Blacksmith . 

Carpenters_ 

Engineer_ 



l»'i- duy of 8 hours - 

S3.12 


.(lo_. 

3. 12 


do.- 

1.32 


. ..do . 

3. 52 


. do. 

8.08 


.- . . do. . 

8.08 


... _ .do 

8. 24 


.. _ -do—_ 

4.00 


.._do__ 

3.08 


do 

8.00 


__ iter day of 0 hours 

4.00 


__ _ ..do. - 

3. 51 

— - ' 

_ ... do 

8.78 

4.00 
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MINING PRICE. 


Gray Creek_I>er ton of 2,000 pounds mine run__ $0. 55 

Hastings_ —. --<1°- -55 

Delagua - - -<1°- • 55 

Bowen.. — . ... - — -d»— -55 

Maitland-. ... - - ---- - ---do- .75 

Kuvemvood____do- . 95 

Chandler ... -do- .90 

Itadlaut-----do- .90 


Bonus Is paid all miners and loaders of 1 cent per ton for every 1 per 
cent Increase In lump coal produced over 62 per cent at Chandler and 73 per 
cent at Itadlaut. 

* GOVE EXHIBIT NO. 2. 

[The Vlrtor-Amerlcan Fuel (V] 


Date 

em¬ 

ployed. 

'tame. 

Iden¬ 

tifica¬ 

tion 

No. 

As«. 

Nationality. 

t=7 

1911. 







Jim TreygarJ. 

1807 

20 

Greek. 

M 

3 

John Pavich. 

1808 

38 

Austrian.... 

M... 

3 

Francisco Zavala. 

1809 


Mexican. 

S... . 






M. 






8. 

3 

Hecardo Sanchez. 

1708 


Mexican. 

S. 



1707 



M.. 






M.. 

4 

Avanades Cocoles. 

1811 

27 

.do. 

M... 

4 

Carlos Gusman. 

1830 

25 

Mexican. 

M. 

1 

Jose la Lopes. 

1819 

44 

.do. 

M... 

4 

Sllviano Honcho/,. 

1823 

35 

.do. 

NT... . 

4 

Bchein Y'alentine. 

145 

29 

Slavish. 

S. 

4 

Tony Btorr. 

257 

23 

.do. 


4 

Paul Y’ersll. 

1843 

36 

_do. 

s.| 

4 

Anton Fincic. 

1840 

30 

...do. 

M... .1 

4 

Maik Fincic. 

I860 

27 

.do. 

S.I 

4 

Mel Brutor. 

1860 

32 

.do. 

s. 



1734 



M. 

4 

Mike 8umich. 

1739 

25 

.do. 

8.... 

4 

Krry Jarnile. 

1863 

22 

Italian. 

M. 

4 

Paul Dorp. 

1864 

22 

.do. 

S. 

4 

Leo Yourr. 

1873 

28 

Greek. 

M. 

4 

Kamir Tryanar. 

1748 

38 

.do. 

8.. . . 

4 


1921 



8.... 

7 

J. Madden. 

1934 

45 

Colored. 

8. 

7 


311 

25 


8. 

7 

George Kintomaiu.-... . 

312 

29 

.do. 

M. 

7 

John Hihaki. 

313 

35 

.do. 

8 ... . 

7 

Horry Bullae. 

319 

39 

.do. 

M... 

7 

Phones Poppas. 

1701 

36 

.do. 

M. 

7 

T. Zavala. 

1748 

40 

.do. 

M 

7 

0. YV. Wielglms. 

1640 

35 

Russian. 

8.... 


Hi! Matas. 




8. 

7 

Jon Lagratos. 

1737 

26 

.do. 

8... 

7 

(last Btrogl. 

104 

25 

.do. 

M. 

8 

Tony Yugo. 

573 

30 

Slavish. 

M. 

8 

Angelo Smyslnl. 

1402 

42 

Italian.. . 

M. 

8 

Ferdinand Sorcick.... 

125 

34 

Slavish. 

M.. 

8 

Tom Pacivek. 

126 

26 

.do. 

S.... 

8 


1628 



8 .... 

8 

FulonxalluatTord. 

1406 

31 

Colored. 

M.. 

8 

Abe Davies. 

126 

26 

Welsh. 

8. 

8 





8. 

9 

Glor Kintomanov. 

1888 

29 

.do. 

M... 

s 






9 


1739 

45 


M. 

9 






9 

Mike Zinclc. 










S... .. 

9 

Max Phot kovioh. 

1639 

22 


s 

9 

Lul l Fillipe. 

1730 

22 

Italiun... . 

s . 


Kaimlj. 


Wife in Greece 

Wile and 2 children, old 
count r>. 

Wife in Mexico. 


10 children in Mexico. 

4 children, old countiv. 
2 children, old country. 

2 children, Mexico. 

1 child, Mexico. 


I child, Delagua. 


1 child, old country. 

2 children, Delagua. 

2 in family, old country. 


4 in family, old country. 

4 in family, Dawson, N. Mp 
. 1 in family, Greece. 

5 in family, Mexico. 


4 in family, Greece. 

3 in family, old country. 
8 in family, Italy. 

0 in family, Delagua. 


4 in family, Greece. 

2 in family, Delagua. 

3 in family, Japan. 
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GOVE EXHIBIT NO. 3. 

[The Vlctur-Amerioau Fuel Co.J 


Date 

em- 

Name. 

Iden 

tiilca- 

Age 

Nationality. 

Mar¬ 

ried 

* 

Family. 

ployed. 


No 



single 


1913. 
Mar. 24 

Toklrhi Arakuiu. 

572 

30 

Japanese ... 

8... 


Apr. IS 

Mike Andick. 

.504 

28 

Austrian. . 

M.. 

Parent dead .. 

22 

Jesus Aguirre. 

158 

36 

Mexican.... 

8.... 


June 2 

8teve Asom. 

310 

22 

•Slavish. 

8.... 


13 

Thomas Astorna. 

1463 

29 

llulian. 

M. 

Wife in Loculsa, llnlz. 



1385 

32 


8.... 




1725 

23 


H.... 


July 8 

Ofrodu Alvarado... . 

175 

32 

Mexican. . 

M 

Wife and child, Mexico... 

10 

Jim Angelo. 

341 

22 

Greek. 

8... 


14 

I/eandre Allala. . 

1911 

25 

Mexican.... 

M 

Wife In Mexico. 

17 

Anton Andrcak. .. 


22 

Greek . . 

8... 


30 

Aug 4 

25 




. .. do. 



Victoriano Asbedo.. 

121 

25 

Mexican.... 

M.. 

Wife in Las Animns.Colo j 

Manuel Archuleta... 


21 

. .. do. 

8... 

Sept. 15 

Rakagi R. Akagl. 

1490 

58 

Japanese. . 

8... 


JO 

Franc wo Albi . 


19 

Italian.. 

M 

Wife in Grumnlbi.. 


Anzellotli Gante. 

1106 

34 

...do... 

M 

Wife and 4 children. Rac- 
cajnli 

Mar. 27 

J. Vasquez... 

1626 

24 

Mexican. .. 

•S... 

25 

Ernest Yallettl. 

1649 

29 

French... 

8... 


25 

Lios Valettl.. 

1M4 

27 

Italian... 

s 


Apr. 5 

DomVorcelli. 

1829 

29 

—do.... 

8... 


10 

bee Weaver. 


39 

Colored... 

M. 



Win. Wilkins . . . 


19 

Polish ... 

8... 


Mav 0 

Jose Vega- — 

1424 

30 

Mexican. .. 

8.... 


3 

Jim Voronos. 


24 

Greek . 

8.. . 


June l 







Tom Wilcock. 

1810 

47 

English.. 

M 

Wife in Dolagua. 

July 7 

SLseto Valdirra . 

1474 

22 

Mexican. .. 

M 

Wife in beon, Mexico_ 

9 

L. Valdez_ ... 

102 

49 

. .do... 

ft.... 


8 

Dolores Valesquw. 

172 

27 

...do. 

M. 

Wife in Mexico. 


M V alder.. 

1600 





”16 

Daid Williams. 

50 

Welsh. 

M. 

Wife and 1 child in Trlni- 







dad. 





Mexican.... 
.. .do. 



21 

Felipe Vasquez*.. 

1917 

25 

8.. 


24 

George Ve*o. 

1824 

25 

Greek... 

8.. 


29 

Auk 2 



26 

52 

American .- 
Mexican... 



Pablo Valdez. 

1440 

M 







l)at« 

left. 

1913. 
Mitv 30 
Any 26 
June :i0 


Apr. U 
July 11 
May 13 
Juno 30 
Juno 7 
May 7 


Aug. 27 


Auk. 18 
Aug. 1 


GOVE EXHIBIT NO. 4. 

[The Victor-Americun Fuel Co.] 


Date 

em¬ 

ployed. 

Name. 

Iden¬ 

tifica¬ 

tion 

No. 

Age. 

A 

s 

§■ 

3 

Mar¬ 
ried or 
single. 

Family. 

1914. 







Sept. 21 
22 


319 

25 




W.L Mitchell. 

608 

35 

American.. 

M.. 

Wife and 1 child, Ravenwood 

23 

Jim Makrogin. 

329 

28 

Greek. . .. 

M. 

Wife in Greece. 

24 

kinitti GiovanJ. 

222 

27 

Italian... . 

M. 

Wife in Italy. 

24 

Pellarin French. 

224 

24 

. . .do. 

S.. . . 

25 

Delflno Hermandez.... 

1651 

21 

Mexican.... 

8. 


25 

Tomas Perec. 

1652 

35 

.do. 

8. 


25 

Raymond Gonzaiiv,. 

8. Guirrero... . 

637 

24 

.do. 

M. 

Wife and 2 children, Begundo 

25 

255 

22 


M. .. 

Wife, DelagUa. 

25 

Y. L. Guirrero. 

256 

25 

.do. 

M.. 

Wife and 1 child, Mexico. 

25 




.do. 

.do. 

M. 

Wife and 2 children, Mexico. 

26 

V alent ine V alleges. 

267 

25 

S. 

25 

E. Espinosa. 

Geo. Pavlovik. 

268 

25 

... .do_ 

8. 


25 

1662 

29 

Slavish. 

M.... 

Wife in Pueblo, Colo. 

25 

Anton Tomclo.. . 

1673 

23 

. ...do. 

8. 

25 


1675 



M.... 

Wife in Austria. 

25 

Frank PavlovD. 

1677 

23 

.do. 

8. 

25 


272 

22 




25 

Glanio'fetmniga. 

273 

35 

... .do. 

M. 

Wife and 2 children, Mexico. 

25 


281 



M. 

Wife and 5 chiidmi, Mexico. 

25 

Eladio Caballero. 

282 

30 


8. 

25 

L. Guirrero.. 

263 

21 

.do. 

8. 
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Gove erhibit No. 4 —Continued. 


Date 

era- 

Name. 

Iden¬ 

tities- 

lion 

No. 

Age. 

Nationality. 

Mar¬ 
ried or 

Family. 

ployed. 


single. 

1914. 
Sept. 30 

Steve Yurvoc. 

Bleve Gaofaca. 

Theo Paofrek.. 

1430 

20 

Slavish. 

S. 


30 

144 

22 

.do. 

S. 


30 

002 

30 

Polish.... 

s. 


Oct. 1 

Selso OccoHta.. . . 

1446 

25 

Mexican.... 

8. 



John Velles... 

725 

32 

Slavish... . 

M... 

Wife and 4 children, Clarkvilh . 
W.Va. 

1 

kike Zoncic.. 

726 

43 

.. .do... 

M... 

Wife and 3 children, Clark ville, 
W. Va. 

1 

Lucas Ruiz.. 

720 

IK 

Mexican.... 

S. 


1 

Frank Garcia. 

SOI 

39 

.. .do... . 

M. 


4 

Matt Shaler. 

234 

37 

Slavish. 

S. 


4 

Casiwr Vidich. 

237 

47 

... .do. 

M.. . 

Wife and 3 children, Austria. 

4 

Jose Garcia.... 

253 

20 

Mexican.... 

S. 


6 

Ignacio (lurrarn 

250 

25 

—do. 

M.. . 

Wife and 1 child, Mexico. 

7 

Joe Yankovlch. 

2K4 

30 

Slavish. 

M.. . 

Wife and 3 children, Telhi- 







ride, Colo. 

8 

Stove Sliskov ich 

142.5 

29 

do. 

M... 

Wile and 2 children, Austria. 

8 

Gust Panpas. . 

74.5 

25 

Greek. . . 

S. 


8 

Crist Ion Pena... 

205 

25 

Mexican... 

a. 


8 

Fernanda Pena. 

200 

32 

—do... . 

s. 


8 

Agonia Romero. 

1109 

20 

-do... 

M. 

Wife and 2 children, old Mex- 






ico. 

8 

Pedro Rolloz. 

1410 

24 

.do. 

M. 

Wife and 4 children, okl Mex¬ 
ico. 

Wife aiul 1 child, old Mexico. 

8 

Soferino Gallardo. 


22 

.do. 

M... 

8 

Paul P. Sedar. 

272 

23 

Slavish. 

M . 

Wife, Toole, Utah. 

8 

Matt Sodur. 

273 

20 

. . .do... . 

M.. . 

Wife, Kansas City, Mo. 

8 

Joseph Modlasik. . 

1 142 

25 

Polish. 

S.... 

12 

12 

Balvardio Favatli/.. 
Paolo Cugliota... 







25 

. ..do_ 

S.. 

Wife, Pensacola,'1 lu. 

12 

JohnAbran.. .. 

703 

22 

Colored.. . 

M. ... 

13 

Paul Code — 

1450 

23 

Slavish.... 

s.. . 

13 

John Morris. . 

029 

31 

Colored.... 

M. 

Wifo in Missouri. 

13 

Pearl Iirown.. 

72.4 

24 

.. .do. 

S. . . 


13 

A. 11. Rogers... 

00.5 

31 

American... 

s. 


14 

Jim Is Protonivnpo 

Tom Franglos.. 

294 

24 

Greek . 

8. 


14 

29,5 

21 

.. .do ... 

S. 


14 

Richard Tanohe. 

735 

20 

German. . 

s. 


14 

Karl Tancho.. . 

730 

21 

—do . 

s. 


14 

Frank Costa.... 

290 

23 

Italian. 

M. 

Wife In Tobasoo. 

14 

Joe urtez. 

1440 

23 

Mexican.... 

M. 

Wife, Prhnero. 

14 

Seferlno G ullardo 

14.51 

22 

Italian. 

M 

Wife, 1 child, old country. 

15 

Anastase Thlros... 

230 

29 


M. 

Wife, 1 child, Greece. 




GOVE EXHIBIT NO. 5. 

[V. A. M. 12202.) 

A MASK IO 1’AHHY I'OWUER INTO Mi NY. 


[VUt prpsHlent ami general manager. 1 


Mr. B. W. Rnodokans, 

SutmrluteHdvnt, Delagtia, Colo. 


Ok.nu.k. February 11, 1913. 


Hear Sir: As you know wo hove succeeded In netting n Husk manufactured 
to carry permissible powder Into the mine. I understand that at some of our 
mines most of the men carry the powder into the mine in gunny sacks and 
other careless manners. I think you ought to do what you can to induce the 
men to get these flasks, which we had made for this purpose. They are inex¬ 
pensive and I think they will last a long time with the proper amount of care, 
therefore, I would be very much obliged to you to take this mutter up fully 
before the men. 

Yours, truly, 


(Above letter ulso to Gray Creek, Hastiugs, Bowen.) 


TV. J. Mubeat. 
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rv. A. M. 12276.] 


KF.COMMKNDATlON FROM MINE INSPECTOR. 


I Vice president and general manager.] 


Denver. February 19. 1919. 

Mr. G. H. Williams, 

Superintendent, Radiant, Colo. 

Dear Sir: Herewith a letter which I recoins! from the Stale mine In¬ 
spector this moniing which explains Itself. You not lee he sjaMiks nliont some 
naked wires in the first right ninln entry. Will yon kindly inform me whether 
this Is it feed wire or return wire. He also siietiks of pnttlnit in n telephone. 
I whs under the Impression Unit we had a telephone In the mine; however, If 
we have not, make the requisitions necessary to put one in from the efigine 
lioust' to the foot of the slojte. 

Return Mr. Palr.vmplo's letter with the information I have asked. 

Yours, truly, 


W. J. Murray. 


IV. A M. 1231*0.1 

'IRYINU THE MBEPROOr MATERIAL. 

(Vice pmddenl and jrenond manager.1 

Denver, February 25, 1913. 

Mr. IV W. Snodgrass, 

Suja rintendent , Drlayua, Colo. 

Dear Sir: I am In nwipt of n letter from \V. F. Murray, explaining his 
method of testing; tlu* fireproof paint, and I am somewhat favorable to using 
it for shelving for the adobe dust and, as recommended by him, I am very much 
in favor of building a door, treating the lumber as he treated some in an ex¬ 
periment. There is hardlj anything that will not burn if It is held in u fire 
long enough, for it seems to me that it would he a hard thing to get^a very 
disastrous tire from lumber treated as he treated the experiment. It might be 
that you would have to build some kind of a trough, water-tight, and soak 
the hoards in it before you build the door. I would like to have you try this 
anyway. 

Yours, truly, 

W. J. Murray. 


{The Victor-\mi t lean Fuel Co. 
To alt superintendents: 


I mice of vice ;, ecs id.-rit and general manager. 
No I.-.7 I 


Circular 


A! any time in the future when you have any of your employees arrested 
for violating the statutes nr the rules of the company, you will make a notation 
of such arrests and the punishment they received on the monthly operator's 
report to the State mine Inspector, which Is forwarded to this office each month. 
Kindly acknowledge receipt of this circular. 

W. J. Murray, 

Vice President and General Manager. 

Denver, <'olo„ Julg I, 1912. 


I Tile Victor,American Fuel Co. Office ot vice president and general manager. Circular 

No. 102. J 

To all superintendents: 

As you know, we have had a very slow jieriod the last three or four months 
mid tile indications for business at present are good. I want you to do every- 
tiling you possibly can to increase your production so that we may, as the 
eld saying goes, “ Make hay while the sun Bhlnes." I want you, however, first, 
to watch the safety of your men, and under no circumstances allow your 
anxiety to get ont coal make you forget to watch the safety of the men In 
your employ. 

Kindly acknowledge receipt of this circular. 

W. J. Murray, 

Vice President and General Manager. 

Denver, Colo., October 2. 1912. 
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[The Victor-American Fuel Co. Office of vice president and general manager. Circular 

No. 1H3.1 

To all superintendents: 

There has been instructions sent out from tills office and veti>ul Instructions 
given repeatedly that no rooms cun be turned off an entry inside t>f the last 
crosscut; notwithstanding that, it is being done. This positively Rifat !>e 
Stopped, anti you will be held personally resfxmsible for any violation of this in 
the future. 

Kindly acknowledge receipt of this circular. 

W. J. M UK KAY, 

Vice President and General Manager. 

hKNVKB, Colo., October 16, 1912. 

* 


[The Vletor-Ameiiean Fuel Co. Office of vice president and general manage!. Circular 

No. 105.1 

To all superintendents: 

In case it becomes necessary at your mine at any time to carry canvas from 
the last crosscut to the face of any entry under no circumstances must canvas 
he put up where there is rock, slate, or other material piled along the rib until 
after all such rock and slate has been removed, and when canvas is carried 
from tiie crosscut to the face there must he as much area for the air to travel 
as possible. 

Kindly acknowledge receipt of this circular. # 

\V. J. Murray, 

' Viee Piesident and (leneral .Manager. 

WfcNYKK, Ooi.o., November 22, 1912. 


I The Vlclor-Amorlcan Find Co. Office of vice president and general manager. Circular 

No. 17 7. J 

To alt superintendents: * 

I am attaching herewith a blue print showing a method l want you to adopt 
to prevent the cars fiom running over the end of the rails in all dip places in 
your mine. This is not original with me, as I have seen it worked years ago, 
and if this prop is kept across the track in the manner it is shown on the blue 
print it will, I am sure, prevent accidents of the kind we have had In the last 
few months. We have had two serious accidents from the curs running over 
the end of the rails, in one case breaking a man's leg, and in the other case 
injuring one of the men so badly that he died a few hours later. There can 
be no such accidents as this happen If you insist on the mine boss compelling 
the men to use this method of blocking. Should I huppen to visit any place 
in your mine that is going to the dip and find the ears without a block Af this 
description, or if anything happens without this block being in use, I will hold 
you and the mine boss strictly responsible. Accidents of this nature can be 
prevented, and they must be. 

Acknowledge receipt of this circular. t * 

W. J. Murray, 

Vive President and General Manager. 

Den vKit, Colo., April lo t 191). 


I The Vletor-Amerloan Fuel Co. Office of vice president and general nmnnger. Circular 

No. 179.1 

To alt superintendents: 

Some time ago instructions were Issued that in all dip and raise working 
places a block should be used to prevent cars from running over the end of 
the rails or running down hill in case the room was raising. I had a blue 
print made giving my Idea of such a plan. On receipt of this circular, write 
me, stating whether instructions are fully complied with or not 

W. J. Murray, 

Vice President and General Manager. 

JDknvkr, Colo., August 24, 1914. 
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EIGHT-HOUR LAW AT YOUR MINK. 

(Vice president and general manager.I 

Denver. February 2d. MIS. 

To all^superintcndents, Colorado division. 

Dear Sir: As soon ns matters can be arranged, which will lie enrl> next 
week, we will work eight hours per day at your mine; that Is, eight hours 
will be a day’s work for all inside men. This means that there will be eight 
hours’ actual work, commencing work at 7.30 a. m., half hour for lunch, and 
quitting at 4 p. m. There will be no reduction In wages per day, as the same 
will lie jMild for 8 hours as has been for 30 in the past to the inside men. * * * 
Yours, truly, 

NY. J. Muuu.nr. 


IV. A. M. 125r>9.| 


KEEPING THE ROADS SPRINKLED \T DM \OU \. 


I Vico president and general manager.) 

Denver. March >/). 1918. 

Mr. Samuel Dean, 

Mine Inspector, Delayua , Colo. 

Dear. Sir: Your report of the 17th, under the head of “Conditions of mine,” 
in regard to “Dust” you say: “Dust in Inby of the fourteenth east parting; 
fourth north has not been kept sprinkled regulurly.” Some months ago I 
wrote you a letter on this matter and told you I wanted you tb see that the 
roads were sprinkled, conferring with the superintendents at all times, a mV to 
a eertalu extent you were responsible for having the roads sprinkled. I would 
like to know whether you have any objection to this. If you have not, why 
was the road that you speak of not sprinkled? 

Yours, truly, 

k, W. .1. MURRAY. 


{Telegram. 1 

«j> Denver, April /, MIS. 

W. J. Murray, Hastings. 

We received to-day from Craman 10 copies of house hill 124 ns amended by 
the Senate and have sent 1 copy to each superintendent. 

C. D. Uvllamk. 


IV. A. M. 12831.1 

RECOMMENDATIONS FROM STATE MINK INSPECTOR. 

[Vice president and general manager. 1 

* '. Denier. April Hi, 1948. 

Mr. MAK. Somkrvjilk. 

Superintendent, Maitland, Colo. 

Dear Sir: I am in receipt of a letter from the State mine Inspector's office, 
with some recommendations which his deputy math* on his last visit to your 
mine. I^v^ish you would proceed to comply with these recommend at ions, if 
possible, at once. Notify me when they are completed. * * * 

Yours, trulj, . * 


[\ A M. 12889.1 

THE LAWS OF AN EIGHT-HOUR DAI. 
fVice president and general manager.] 


Denver, April 82, MIS. 

To all superintendents, Colorado division. 

Dear Sir: When we nut the eight-hour day into effect at four mine it had 
not become as law, but since that time it has and the law states that no man 
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shall work more than 8 hours underground in tiny 24, imless in eases of emer¬ 
gency where life and property are in danger, or words lo that effect. * * * 
If you And ut uny time that you have to work the men more than eight hours 
because of the exception litat is provided for in the hill, you must state on the 
time report why the men were working more than eight hours. When you 
ask any man and compel him to work 9 or 10 hours you are liable. If for 
any reason he would stay In the mine more than eight hours without your knowl¬ 
edge it seems to me that we are not resjionxihle, however we do not want to 
take any chances. 

Vein's, truly, W. J. Muaiuv. 


IV. A. M. lanaii.l 

IIIK MW MINIMI I.AW AND Alii I'Ol'Khl,. 


| Vice preside ill and general mana^ei | 


Mr. I). .1. CiiimTjiH, 

(lateral Superintendent, Trinidad, Colo. 


I o:\w.k. 1 iiril 2\, IDJ3. 


Dkak Sik: You know flint the now mining law slates tlmt at any mine whore 
tin* air courses are too long for sutlieient air not gelling to the face of the 
entries that the Inspectors can order the company to sink a shaft or another 
o|>ening to assist in ventilating the mine in proper shape. Heto is something 
that might, unless there is a great deal of cure taken, work serious hardships, 
and to take care of this we ought to see that the air courses are driven of 
sufficient width and the area ought not to be reduced by false or other obstruc¬ 
tion, hence this Is something you ought to pay dose attention to in the future. 

* Yours, truly, 

W. J. Murray. 


|V A. M. 11 

CIR( t'LAKS KLCht\KO HlOM Sl’\TK .MINK INM'KllOR. 

I Vico president and general manager J 

I>kn\kk, April 22, 19IS. 

Mr. .Iameh Cameron, 

Superintendent, Hunting*, Colo. 

Dear yS'ru: I am in receipt of yours of the 2Ctli relative to the circulars which 
you received from the State mine inspector, hut you doubt whether they will he 
any more effective than the boards printed at the mines or tin* one with the 
sign written in chalk. According to the new mining law there is no virtue in 
the chalk notices whatever, and it states that all signal signs and danger 
signals must he printed on a board or iron plate. I wish you would give me 
the number of signs and the kind you ha\e at jour mine at present and I will 
take the matter up with the State mine inspector and see if lie will allow us 
to wenr these out before we are compelled to buy new ones. As T have said 
before, 1 would like to have the number of notices of all kinds that you liuve 
and where they are placed, and If you have any whicli the fire boss uses in 
places where he wauts to keep the men out in the morning. 

Yours, truly, 

W. .1. Murray. 


IV A. M. t:t00a.l 


Mr. JAMKS I>A1JIYMP1.E, 

State Coal Mine Inspector, Denver , Colo. 


Denver, Polo.. Map 2. 1912. 


Dear Sir : Along the lines of some correspondence we hud n few day* ago in 
regard to educating the men so that they would be able to comply with the 
mining law when it went Into effect. I met all of our superintendents in Trinidad 
on April 20, and went over all such matters as this very thoroughly. 

I inclose herewith a copy of letter which I have received from our superin¬ 
tendent at IVlagua. I suggested that lie take the matter up with the deputy 
State mine inspector, and have the following communication from him: 
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“Deputy Inspector says operators ure not liable under new law for six 
months. Does not know whether miners are liable or not. Wishes us to com¬ 
municate with chief Inspector. Please advise." 

It Is very evident from the stand these men have taken that somebody will 
have to lie pnnKhed or some drastic means employed to compel them to take 
care of themselves. 

I would be obliged to you If you would give me your Idea or any advice 
which you think we might pursue in this case. 

Yours, truly, \V. J, Mukuay. 


IV. A. M. 13001.1 

CHAVOKK M \I>K HV IKK NKV MINING I.AW. 

[ Vice ju t: kk*nt ami 1 manager. ] 

I>K\VKH, Map 1J,, 19IS. 

To all superintendents Colorado mines. 

Df.au Sue: On receipt of tills lot tor I would liko to Imvo you write mo fully 
lion you are progressing in tho iniprovoinonts and changes to comply with the 
now mining law which will ho in effort in a fow wooks. I would like to know 
what changes, and tho number you have made, which the law culls for. 1 real¬ 
ize that you will have hardly made them all, but I would like to know what has 
been made and what progress you are making, so that wo will be in shape by 
the time expires which we are given by law. 

Yours, truly, 

W. J. MURRAY. 


[V. A. M. 18189.1 

CHANGES TO COMPLY WITH MINING I AW. 

[Vico picHiiliiit and pciii-ral manager 1 

Denver, Map 21, 19IS. 

Mr. .1 \Y. I’i.u . 

Superintendent, Jioucn, Colo. 

I>kar Sir: Your letter of the 19th in regard to your efforts to get conditions 
into shape to comply with the new mining law. I am aware, of course, that wo 
would have less work to do at Bowen, owing to the natural facilities, to comply 
with It than at some of our other mines, and my Idea was to keep working 
along the lines of the requirements, so that when the law Is put into effect we 
would be us near the requirements as we could jwsslbly he. It is a question to 
me whether the pillar boss you speak of will cut any figure when the law comes 
into force, for, as I understand it, no person without u certificate of compe¬ 
tency can Instruct miners in regard to doing their work, aside, of course, from 
the superintendent. 

Yours, truly, 

W. J. MURRAY. 


[V. A. M. 13331. J 

Denver, Map SI, 191S. 

Mr. James Dai.rympu:. 

State Mine Inspector, Denver, Colo. 

Pkyr Sir: I am in receipt of yours of the 29th in regard to any suggestions 
or assistance we might be able to give in arranging the mining law Into different 
languages. Some time ago—I think you will remember—1 spoke to you about 
in,v intentions of having several hundred small lK>oklets printed in six different 
languages. We took the matter up with a Boston publishing house, who finally 
informed us, after several letters written hack and forth trying to correct dif¬ 
ferent phrases in the languages, we succeeded in making them understand what 
we wanted. T intend to visit the mines south of Pueblo next week, and I will 
see if they have got any men In their employ who might be able to assist along 
the lines you suggest. 

Yours, truly, 


W. J. Murray. 
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[V. A. M. 13475.! 

SUOOEBTIONS AS TO HOW TO AVOID ACCIDENTS TO OI K EMPLOYEES. 

[ Vice president and general manager. ] 

Denver, June IS, 191,1. 

All superintendents, Colorado division. 

Dear Sir: We ure mailing, under separate cover, a supply of Suggestions as 
to How to Avoid Accidents to our Employees, printed In six different languages— 
English, Austrian, Hungarian, Italian, Montenegrin, and Creek. As you will 
notice, these are particular Instructions to miners, drivers, trackmen, tliuber- 
men, and trappers. In order to have these pamphlets accomplish the purpose 
which we thought would guuruutee the expense of having them produced, would 
suggest that you have some arrangement made whereby they could be presented 
to euch employee personally, with the explanation of the different languages in 
which they arc printed and the value of the book both to the employee and 
employer. We do not wish to make any charges for the book, but want you to 
Impress upon the employees that they are of value and should not be mislaid or 
destroyed and would suggest that when any party leaves the employ of the 
company you request them to return the book. It might be well to have this 
understanding when the pamphlets are given out, avoiding, If possible, the giv¬ 
ing of books to any person who cun not read any of the six languages in which 
it is printed. A further supply of these pamphlets will be furnished upon 
request. Would like to hear from you occasionally as to what benefit, if any, 
you can notice bus been derived from this effort. 

Yours, truly, 

W. J. Murray. 


[V. .v. M. i:s.->!)7.) 


NOME APPARATUS REQUIRED BY MININO I.UV. 
I Vice president and general tnanagci.l 


Ih. .1. It. Esi’ey, <'liiil Surt/aiit 

Trinidad, Colo. 

Dear Sir: The milling law of Colorado, 
hn follow i: 


hi.Mcii, .ini ii i. mu. 


recently passed, section 89. reads 


" Every mine employing as many us twenty-live men underground shall bo 
equipped with apparatus ns follows: ‘One resuscitating apparatus with a suit¬ 
able supply of auxiliary apparatus and first aid to the injured outfit, including 
stretcher with woolen urn] waterproof blankets with each stretcher and a suit¬ 
able supply of olive or linseed oil.’ " 

Are all of our mines equlpiied with first aid to tbe injured outfits, including 
stretcher with woolen and waterproof blankets, and what would you consider 
u suitable supply of olive or linseed oil'; 

Yours, truly, 


W. ,f. Murray. 


(V. A. M. lATOD.l 

SMAI.L BOOKS OE MININO l.AWS ri'IU.ISHED. 

I Vico president and general manager. 1 

Denver, -Inly I, 1913. 

To nil superintendents, Colorado minis. 

Dear Sir: If you will refer to the recently passed mining law in Colorado 
you will find section 28 requires that as far as possible each underground employee 
shall have a copy of the law, to be furnished by the owner to eacli employee at 
first cost. We are sending you, under separate cover, 25 copies of this law, 
printed In English, which you will notice is marked very plainly on the cover, 
“ Price, 10 cents." Wtll you kindly see that these are distributed to all English 
speaking and writing employees underground and such outside employees as 
desire a copy? These will be charged against your mine at 10 cents per copy, 
and you will credit all collections, so that the account will balance when all 
books have been disposed of. See former letter In regard to the care and 
returning of these books. 

Yours, truly, 


W. J. Murray. 
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[V. A. M. 13686.] 


BOOKS OK MINING LAWS SENT TO YOU. 


(Vice president end general manager.| 

Denver, ■lulu 15, ISIS. 

All superintendents , Gotorudo division. 

Pea* Sib : Some time ago we sent you a supply of books, printed In English, 
of the new mining law In Colorado, Will you please advise what success you 
huve had in distributing these books to employees anti the attitude In general 
on this subject. A further supply of these books may be hud If you do not 
have sufficient to meet the demands. 

Yours, truly, 

W. J. Mv&tuy. 


GETTING BEADY TO COMPl.Y WITH MINING I.AW. 

I Vice president and general manager. 1 

Denier, Colo., July IS, ISIS. 

All superintendents, Coloiado division. 

Pea* Shi : With an itlea of complying with the new mining law In regard 
to maintaining stretchers, blanket*, first aid to the injured outfits, etc., at each 
mine, will you kindly utilise just wlmt condition your tspiipment is In at the 
present time at your mine. If the first tiltl to the injured outtlLs are not com¬ 
plete it should be restocked at once from the supply of the local surgeon. Also 
advise the conditions of your stretchers, and If you huve sufficient blankets to 
meet nil requirements. A prompt reply will be appreciated. 

Yours, truly, 

W. J. Mukbay. 


(V. A. M. 14711.i 

ALL SUPERINTENDENTS NOT COMPLYING WITH MINING I.AW, 

IVice president and general manager. 1 

Trinidad, Colo., December 21, 191$. 

All superintendents, Gotorudo division. 

Pea* Sir: I find some of our superintendents ttre not complying with the 
mining law, and the time given by the last session of the legislature to comply 
with it lias long since passed. On receipt of this letter 1 want you to get the 
copy of the mining law which you have at your mine anti go over It paragraph 
by paragraph and check off in pend! any part that you are nol complying with. 
If you will do this you will readily see whether you are living up to the law or 
not. If you are not In every case, then the parts which tire lieing neglected 
must be remedied at once. After you have gone over the law thoroughly I 
want you to write me fully what success you are having lit complying with 
Its provisions. There will be no excuse taken for neglecting lids. 

Yours, truly, 

W. J. Murray. 


IV. A. M. 10383.] 

HAS manufacturers' magazine helped you.' 

[Vice president and general manager.] 

Denver, Colo., April 29, 19U. 

To all superintendents, Gotorudo division. 

Pear Sir: Has the Manufacturers' Magazine, which the company subscribed 
for you for the last 12 months, been of any benefit to you whatever? If so, 
kindly let me hear in what way. By reading and studying It, have you been 
able to get any information from It that was of value? 

Yours, truly, 


IV. .1. Murray. 
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GOVE EXHIBIT NO. 6. 


[Coal mine* oX Colorado. Data taken from reports of State coal mine Inspector.] 

Average number of men employed since Aug. I, 191$, comparison with corre* 
sponding months of previous year, and percentage of corresponding months o) 
previous year. 
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yoar. 

August... . 
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12,059 
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12,196 
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September. .... 

1913 

12,346 

1912 
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October. 

1913 
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1912 

13,893 

51 
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1913 
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bi 

December.. . 
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1912 
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K 

January — 
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1913 
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March. . 
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May.... 
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8,348 

1913 
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71 
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7,893 

1913 

11,419 

6? 

July... . 

1914 

8,286 

1913 

11,477 

75 
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9,530 

1913 

12,059 

7( 

September 

1914 

10,504 

1913 

12,346 

8; 
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1914 

11,446 

1913 

7,696 



Tonnage of coal prod need since Aug. 1, 191S. comparison with corresponding 
months of previous year . loss and gain on tons compared with previous year, 
and percentage of corresponding months of precious y<ar. 
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748,465 
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764,873 

10,408 


97 

19t4 

810,416 

1913 

545,155 


265,261 



GOVE EXHIBIT NO. 7. 

Telegraphic Correspondence Between Frank K. Gove; Counsel for the Vic- 
toh-Amkriuan Fuel Co. and Congressman —-at Washington. 

As Indicating the state of mind of the Colorado coal eom|ianles for a few 
days after the Ludlow disaster, the following telegraphic correspondence be¬ 
tween Frank K. Gove, attorney for the Vlctor-American Fuel Co. and n certain 
Congressman at Washington was offered the commission while Mr. Gove was 
on the witness stand. Mr. Gove did not at the moment have the correspondence, 
and It was directed by Chairman Walsh that lie furnish It later, so that It might 
be Inserted in the record. 

(Not*.—B y mutual arrangement the name of the Congressman Is withheld. The name 
Is known to members of the commission, and according to Mr. Gove was not to be dis¬ 
closed unless It seemed absolutely necessary.) 


Luke Grant. 
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April 23, 1014. 

-has asked me to wire you situation in detail each day. I will he very 

glad to do so. Trust you will hear in mind, however, that it Is nearly as diffi¬ 
cult to get accurate details cither here or in Trinidad as In Washington. What 
1 send I hope may be reliable. 


April 23, 1014. 

To-day's Tost contains following message issued from union headquarters here: 
(Quote;) Hubert Holton, United Mine Workers, Trinidad, Colo.; Charles Haines, 
United Mine Workers, Wn Ison burg, Colo.; Thomas Scott, United Mine Workers, 
Florence, Colo. Please rush messages and repeat hack each of them. Throe 
hundred and fifty militiamen left here on special train at 12.25 for strike dis¬ 
trict. Gen. Chase imd command of men at depot, lie is believed to have taken 
12.15 train. Special coming over Colorado & Southern consists of nine coaches, 
three baggage cars, one supposed to contain ammunition and two machine 
guns; engine (528. Denver report says tint car with Gatling gun will la* placed 
in front of engine; also that men will del rain before reaching center conflict 
In order that these militiamen with their two additional machine guns may not 
repent the horrible Ludlow massacre of women and children, we urge you to 
watch for their approach across country from La Junta or ordinary route. 
M. L. Doyle. (End quote.) This practical declaration of war is being advo¬ 
cated throughout tin* State among union people. Wo regivl the apparent favor¬ 
able rosponst) from various quarters and many newspapers in the State which 
grossly misrepresent fads are largely responsible. 


April 23, 1014. 

To-day's Post contains following interview with Lawson: (Quote:) It lias 
now become a war of extermination. Wo now’ have tin* sinews of war hacked 
by guns and ammunition and the faith, loyally, and financial hacking of every 
union-labor man in tin* country, and wo ppqxcso to carry the tight for recogni¬ 
tion of the union and have our rights to fair treatment required in the hnvs of 
‘he land respected. It is not now a question of negotiation for Ihe settlement 
of our wrongs. Rockefeller has declared that lie is fighting for the principle 
of nonrocognition of the union and that he will lose his investments in Colo¬ 
rado and other thousands of dollars in money in support of his position. Union 
labor over the country presents a unit<*<1 front in opposition to this attitude, and 
we propose to see it through no matter what the cost. The murder of the women 
and children at the tent colony Monday caused by the use of Explosive bullets 
and the machine guns, coupled with the deliberate firing of the tents, resulting 
in an awful harvest of death, has cinched the determination to fight to a finish. 
(End quote.) 


April 23, 1914. 

To-day’s advices disclose marching of strikers on House mine and at other 
points under declaration to destroy property and attack militia on its arrival. 
There has been much indiscriminate shooting from Ludlow' northerly all day, 
but so far as I know no casualties have occurred. 

The official report of Monday’s fight by Mn.|. Hamrock. who was In command, 
is given out by Associated Press to-day. If not published in papers you read 
advise and I will send by wire. 


April 23, 1014—midnight. 

Gen. Chase and militia left here this afternoon. Since then everything has 
been quiet all along the line. Strikers from vicinity of Ludlow have been moving 
north alt day. Many armed strikers have been moving south from vicinity of 
Walsonburg. Dispatches from points near Rugby report several hundred 
strikers gathering along railroad with expressed purpose of attacking troop 
train. Train now, midnight, nearing Walsenburg. General public is excited. 
Extraordinarily sensational stories about murder by mine guards at Ludlow 
has Inflamed many. The truth is gradually coming out here and greater calm 
may be expected. In the south the Ludlow Incident and Lawson and Doyle 
attitude has so inflamed strikers that apparently nothing can stop them. Four 
mines near Aguilar have been burned uud several dynamited. One of the 

38819°—S. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 8-24 
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owners of the Empire mine, who wns Imprisoned In mine with other men, 
women, anil children, escape'll through another mine this afternoon, anil was 
captured by strikers and is still held by them. All wires to south constantly 
Interrupted ull afternoon. 


Amin. 24, 1014. 

I must retract statement that Empire mine owner escaped. Troops ieft 
Wulsonburg on train at 6.30 tills morning. Detrained at Munson, 10 miles 
south, at 0 o’clock. Now slowly advancing south. Koine firing by advance 
cavalry and few stragglers being sent hack. No casualties reported at noon. 


April 24, 1914. 

Responsible party at Trinidad has Just talked to Gen. Ciia.se at Rugby sta¬ 
tion. General says several hundred strikers who were in one body this morn- 
lug have split, one branch going back into mountains, the other south toward 
Aguilar. lie is making preparations to follow them, and says he will rescue 
four men, three women, and six children now sealed in Southwestern mine, 
equipment of which was burned yesterday, within next hour or so, and hopes 
to rescue the eight men in Empire mine before night. Little shooting and no 
casualties at 2 o’clock. 


Amur, 24. 1914. 

Troops entered Aguilar about 4.30. All parties Imprisoned in mines liberated. 
None dead, but two shot. No armed strikers in sight. Aguilar troops in practi¬ 
cal touch with Ludlow detachment. 1 believe no serious trouble should lie now 
anticipated. Tremendous tension which ims existed in southern camps Is largely 
released. Public opinion here still very much inflamed, ami palters still print- 
lug the wildest possible rumors of wholesale slaughter by ami of troops in 
march south. As a matter of fact, few shots were bred and none hurt. 


Ai'HH. 24, 1914. 

Quiet everywhere at midnight. Laic Ibis afternoon and shortly before gov¬ 
ernor arrived lieutenant governor and Hawkins, attorney for union, entered 
Into a compact or truce to oil'cet that troops should go no farther and remain 
inactive and strikers should cease attacks. Directions were forwarded to 
Chase and strike lenders to this effect. The public is divided, the better ele¬ 
ment disgusted nt executive Interference with discretion of military com¬ 
mander In field, the majority probably approving action ns restraining the 
soldiers from further murder, as tin* press lias represented Ludlow incident. 
Governor now conferring with a number of citizens. lie approves truce, hut 
ull conferees anxiously )>erplexetl as to future. It Is truly a grave problem in 
the light of labor attitude generally. All sorts of union locals are thoroughly 
aroused. Wyoming coal miners tender 3.000 armed men ns aid. Even typo- 
graphicnl union Is equally misled by false reports of outrages. Women's 
organizations also atlame. The so-called truce will, Irrespective of its policy or 
propriety, compel some comparatively culm thought all around. 


April 23, 1914. 

Late yesterday strikers took possession of the Sunnyside mine and drove 
postmaster and others out of town. They still have possession. Notwithstand¬ 
ing truce strikers last night drove all men away from Plnon mine and blew up 
McLaughlin mine tipple and fired many shots into the Maitland property. 
Forced entrance to Rockvale store and enrrled away guns and ammunition. 
The Chandler property In Fremont County was fired into continuously h.v 90 
men from 6 this morning until 2 o’clock. No one killed, but camp riddled. 
Eight guards unable to repel attack. Upon direction of their attorney strtkers 
finally' ceased firing. Possibly some of tills breach of faith can be attributed to 
the absence of notice of truce. Territory occupied by troops quiet to-day. 
Approximately 500 armed strikers now on streets of Trinidad, and great anxiety 
is felt there. Military commission appointed by Gen. Chase to investigate 
Ludlow. Also another committee headed by two Judges of appellate courts. 
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Apkil 2T>, 1914. 

Strikers last night by force secured large amount of explosives from store 
in Trinidad. At 7 o'clock to-night they reopened the attack on Chandler. The 
governor will immediately request Federal troops. I trust. I am not an alarmist, 
but In my judgment President should grunt this request If constitutionally i«>s- 
sible. Tlie situation is certainly beyond the control of the governor. Strikers 
will, I think, gladly submit to a comparatively small force, but will probably 
never overcome their hatred of the militia, which they regard ns corporation 
hirelings. 


Aran. 2d, 1911. 

A mob of perhaps 500 or more armed men occupied (lie streets of Trinidad 
to-night. The county jail was tired upon. One man was shot on street. First 
National Bank Building surrounded and occupants lied. Strikers stacked many 
guns In union hall. Citizens kept off streets and a reign of terror prevailed 
until a late hour. Now quiet. Firing on Chandler continued until wires went 
out at 10 o'elock. One company man had boon killed ami two strikers bad then 
been captured endeavoring to burn houses. Hawkins, strikers' attorney, Is now 
endeavoring to Induce leaders to again eimqsd strikers to cease attack. Many 
ap|»eals from many sources are going to President to grant governor's request 
for Federal troops. Ii seems to Is 1 a uniformly popular move. 


Aran, 2G, 1914. 

Chandler has fallen Inti) hands of sinkers. After "0 hours almost continuous 
firing Into camp the strikers gained entrance under lted Cross llag. At least 
two camp men killed. Fear Is entertained for men and property now held by 
strikers. Strikers now hold several pnqierties. Some looting of stores and 
houses, hut little actual destruction of property so far to-day. All efforts to 
•secure protection for Fremont County properties from sheriff, militia, or other¬ 
wise has been abandoned, and remaining mines there will lie surrendered to 
strikers If attack is made, ltndiunt will doubtless go to-night, at least that Is 
present prospect as strikers arc headed that way. Strikers are patting up tents 
on site of former soldiers' camp In Trinidml ami June control of city. 


Aran, 20, 19H. 

The governor has finally permuted Chase to semi small detachment to Fre¬ 
mont County ami will arrive there about 4 o’clock In the morning. Great 
excitement prevulls in town of Canyon City basis! upon the Chandler episode. 
They have organized a protective committee. I am Ismail to think all this 
unnecessary- Reports are still conflicting as to w hether Chandler equipment was, 
destroyed. Best Information Is to effect that no damage was done. Kadlunt 
hns not been attacked, and In view of early coming of troops we are hopeful 
that it will not be. There lias been no disorder at Trinidad or Walseuburg 
to-piglit. 


Apbii. 27, 1914, 

Men from Chandler here to-day say sheriff Fremont County visited camp 
yesterday morning anil said strikers would tlnrcuftor respect truce, but that 
coroner would arrive Inter under while ling. Later several groups of men ar¬ 
rived with flag and Bed Cross bands on arms. Guards were suspicious but afraid 
to shoot. Strikers surrounded guards and took town, all men escaping. The 
camp equipment has not been damaged beyond upsetting furniture hi houses 
and looting store. However, company has not been able to get Into possession 
because of danger of returning over hostile roads. Chase reached Canyon 
City this morning with about 200 men. Since this force left the southern dis¬ 
trict trouble hns broken out again there. Soprls wns fired upon from hills 
enrly this morning ami all men called from mine. In Wnlsenbtirg there has been 
some shooting near Wnlsen mine and wife of boarding-house keeper badly 
wounded. Late this afternoon some of the buildings at McNally mine were 
burued and all men driven Into town. To-night the machinery has been dyna¬ 
mited and tipple burned. Ail this seen from Walsenbnrg courthouse. The delay 
in sending Federal troops Is causing widespread disappointment. Possibly 
knowledge that such an order has Issued would help even In advance of arrival 
of troops. There is much evidence of change of sentiment here. People are 
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waking up to the fact that they have an insurrection at hand and not a band 
of murdering militia to curb. The strike issue is becoming of secondary Im¬ 
portance for the time being. 


Armr, 2S, 1014. 

Attack on Walson mine renewed again tills morning. Detachment of militia 
which went to Walsenliurg Inst night now flanking strikers In effort tc drive 
them away. Early tills morning a vicious attack was made on Hecla mine in 
Boulder County and Is still in progress. (Jen. Chase is dividing ills forces and 
is now headed for Boulder County with hundred men. 


Amu. 28, 1014. 

Attack on Walscn mine lias continued entire day. Small detachment militia 
has not stopped the tiring. One hundred additional militia now preparing to 
go to Walsenliurg from Ludlow. Strikers tired on militia in Chandler to-day, 
but were driven off. llecla attack has been one of most vicious thus far. 
Strikers told sheriff of Boulder County to disarm men protecting proiierty or 
they would. Men In company office telephoned bullets sounded like hail and 
thought they should he heard here on plume. Chase reached there at 5 
o’clock after being lin'd upon and captured six men. No one else in sight 
ami all tpiict to-night there. One man killed in south and one in Walsenliurg 
BO far as known. Humors of more, lint not vended. Federal troops from 
Bussell left Cheyenne hour ago. Nothing definite from those from Leaven¬ 
worth. Mass meeting in Boulder demanded and secured calling of grand jury. 
Strike leaders and some prominent newspaper men are likely to lie indicted 
for murder. This Is the prevailing sentiment in that munly. Hickey arrested 
with others 5 miles north of Denver currying guns and 1,300 rounds ammuni¬ 
tion in automobiles to strikers at lleela. 


Aenir. 20, 1014. 

Four hundred strikers in two parlies attacked Forties mine for an hour and 
a half this morning. They burned everything in sight, Including 32 mules; 
killed 7 miners, including ■! .laps; wounded 2 others, wlm were taken to 
Trinidad late to-day. Strikers continued bring upon the Walson mine early 
this morning. Ail militia there unable to drive them away. Early this after- 
main flanking party reported to have killed a number of strikers, ittul through 
attorney in Denver Hen. Chase was Induced to declare truce of one hour, 
with understanding that all strikers would surrender their guns to him at 5 
o’clock. Prior to truce one soldier had been kitted ami two wounded. During 
truce McNally mine again lin'd upon and surgeon under lied Cross flag tending 
Ao wounded soldier was killed. No guns were delivered at !5 o'clock, nor have 
they Since been surrendered. No shouting in Walsenliurg 11 o’clock to-night. 
Kegultirs from Itusscl! took over Fremont County district lids afternoon. 
Militia stationed there immcdialely entrained for Ludlow and arc now south 
of Pueblo. They are going through to Cray Creek and possibly Snpris mid 
Morloy, where an attack Is expected before morning and before arrival of 
Hegttlars from Is'avonvvorlh, due to arrive Pueblo 2 a. in. Unnecessary to add 
nil quiet in Fremont County. Boulder County 1ms been quiet to-day. 


LINDSEY EXHIBIT NO. 1. 

IRpnotutions adopted at a great mass meeting of the etttaena of Denver at the State 
capital, May IS, 1014, and reaffirmed at mass meeting, Washington, May 21, 1914.] 

We, men nml women of Denver, assembled in mass meeting, are dealing with 
a crisis caused by the entire collapse of our State government in a desperate 
emergency. Our legislature has proven itself impotent or corrupt and our 
executive lias publicly admitted ids helplessness. We know that with the 
dangers threatening the country outside, it is impossible that Federal troops 
should remain Indefinitely upon police duty in Colorado; vve know, on the 
other hand, that their withdrawal means the outbreak of civil war upon a 
scale even more terrible than during recent weeks. We therefore declare It 
our conviction that there exists a condition of military necessity such as to 
Justify tlie President of the United States in using his authority to force an 
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immediate settlement of the dispute upon a Just basis to be determlnM by a 
Federal commission of conciliation. Inusmuch as It is well known Hint the 
miners are willing to submit their cause to such a tribunal, and that the only 
obstacle to such a settlement is the attitude of the coal operators, we declnre 
it our conviction that the President should use his military authority to close 
down the mines until the operators decide to yield to public sentiment and 
the claims of Justice and humanity; and that, furthermore, the President 
should make clear that unless such concession is quickly made lie will take 
possession of the mines and operate them in the interests of the consuming 
public. 

We are convinced that tills course of action offers the only hope of an honor¬ 
able settlement of u dispute which has shamed our Stale before the world. 
In order that the facts and arguments which have list us to this conclusion 
may be properly presented to the President we are resolved to appoint a com¬ 
mittee of representative citizens of Ibis State to proceed to Washington and 
request an audience. And we furthermore invite the representatives of the 
miners to appoint a committee of women who have personal knowledge of 
the horrors of the recent civil war to accompany our commit tee and Inter¬ 
view the President, In order that he may be Informed at first hand what nra 
the conditions against which this meeting protests. 

We believe that in the above resolution we are embodying the opinion of nil 
citizens of this Stale who are humane and enlightened, and we call upon the 
public sentiment of the country to manifest its sympathy with ns. Raising 
our hands In this meeting, we declare our solemn resolve Hint there shall bo 
no more bloodshed In this State, and that the coal strike shall be settled, not 
according to (be arbitrary will of either of the contending parties, but upon a 
basis of justice and humanity, to he determined by disinterested authority. 
We believe that such an authority is found In President Wilson. We have 
confidence in him; we know that the miners have confidence in him; and we 
declare our belief that if (be coal operators have not confidence in ldm it is 
because they know that their course can not lie defended before the bar of 
public opinion. 


LINDSEY EXHIBIT NO. 2. 

Portions of the I.tdiow Tent Colony IvqrFsT. 

IlruNEY 11. Sier, being tiiM duly sworn, on ordh testified as follows: 

Witness examined by District Attorney .T. .T. Hendrick: 

Q. Your name Is Hnniev II. ftlpe?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You are the coroner of Las Animas Cotiuly, Colo., are you not?—A. Ye*, 
sir. 1 

Q. You were such coroner on April 20, 1914?—A. Yes, sir. 

y. You made an Investigation into Hie death of Louis Tikes et al.?—A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. I will state at this time that the reason for patting you on the stand at 
this time is to give us the names of the parties who lost their lives at Ludlow 
on the 20th day of April. 1014. I am not familiar with the names, and I don’t 
believe the Jury are. You Investigated that matter, did you not?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What dead bodies did you know of that were found at Ludlow as a result 
of a battle and fire that occurred on the 201 h day of April, 1914.—A. Alfred 
Martin, 30 years old; Premo I.arese, 18 years of age; Louts Tikas, 35; Frank W. 
Snyder, 12 ; Frank Kublno, 23; James Fyler, 43; John Hartoloti, 45; Ilogerolo 
Pedrlgone, 6 years old; Celorine Pedrlgone; Charles Cost!, 81; Oedclmo Costl, 
27 years old; Lucy Costl, 4 years old; Onnfiremo Costl, 0 years old; Pedro 
Valdez, 37 years old; Elvira Valdez, 3 months old; Mary Valdez, 7 years old; 
Euloio Valdez, 8 years old; Itudolpha Valdez, 9 years old; Frank Pctrucel, 6 
months old; I.ney Pctrucel, 3 years old; .Toe Petrncol, 4 years old. That con¬ 
cludes the list of names which I have of the deaths at Ludlow on tho 20th day 
of April. 

Q. From your Investigation, Mr. Coroner, of the disaster at Ludlow, can you 
state to the jury how those persons came to tlielr death? Take Ism is Tlkns.—A. 
He came to his death by gunshot wound. 

Q. Did you examine his body?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How many wounds did you find?—A. Three, I think; I am not sure, but 
I have my physician here, who can teil you about tliat. 
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Q. Did you examine him with reference to any other wounds?—A. Abrasions 
about the head, 

Q. Who else was shot or killed at that place, Mr. Sipe?—A. Alfred Martin 
was shot, Preuio Iaire.se was shot, Louis Tikas was sliot. Frank W. Snyder was 
shot, Frank Itoblno was shot, Jnines Fyler was shot, and John Rnrtoloto was 
shot. The other nuuies which I have lead of persons dead lost their lives by 
Are. 

Q. Didn't you fail to state one man, Mr. Sipe?—A. Charles Costi. 

Q. Wasn't there another Costi that was sliot there.?—A. No, sir; that was 
all that was shot. 

Q. Did you brine those bodies In yourself, Mr. Sits 1 ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you know who did?—A. Ves, sir. 

Q. Who was it?—A. I had them brought in by Mr. George, or rather William, 
Code. 

Q. They were, not brought direct to your undertaking establishment, then?— 
A. No, sir; they were not. 

Q. Those bodies him- all been buried its far as >ou know?—A. Yes, sir. 

TESTIMONY or OB. 1’ftIKV J A 111. 

Pebuy J.mv, lieittg llrxt duly sworn, on oath testified as follows; 

Witness examined by District Attorney ,T. ,T. Hendrick: 

Q, Dr. Jaffa, you are (be county physician of T.as Animas County?—A. Yes, 
Sir. 

Q. Now, then, with reference to Hie end of (lie men, women, and children 
at Ludlow, you made an examination, did you?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you post the bodies?—A. No, sir; I only made an examination of the 
bodies. 

(J. Did you examine (lie body of Louis Tikas?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. State to the jury the cause of Ids death, and the condition of the Injuries 
on ids body,—A. I will have to use my notes. 

Q. Go aiiead and use your notes.—A. He bad a scalp wound on tiie right 
aide of the head, about 1J inches long—done with some blunt object; five bullet 
wounds—three entrance wounds, and two exit—one entered about the left 
dorsal region, under the scapula, passing through the left lung and the base of 
the heart, taking a downward course In the right lung, and lodged near the 
median line over the seventh rib, under Ihe skin—tlmt bullet was removed; 
another entered In the lumbar region of the right side, exit In the same side; 
wound In the second costal cartilage of the right buttock, the exit in the same 
side; tlmt Isn't exact, but about that. 

Q. Did these bullets enter from the rear or from the front?—A. From the 

back 

Q. Did you examine the skull?—A. No. sir. 

Q. Do you know if It was fractured?—A. No, sir; it was not fractured. 

Q. What was Ihe condition of ids face?—A. It was scratched, and a few con¬ 
tusions about the face. 

Q. Dr. Jaffa, In your opinion, what was the direct cause of Mr. Tlkas's 
death?—A. It was due to gunshot wounds. 

Q. Have you the bullet with you that was removed front ids body?—A. No, 
sir; Dr. Sentinel made the autopsy. 

Q. Who else did you examine. Doctor?—A. I examined the other bodies. 

Q. What was the cause of tire death of the people?—A. I have it down Wil¬ 
liam Snyder. Which is It? 

Q. Change your record to Frank Snyder. Now. then, you are going to testify ‘ 
to the wounds found upon the body of Frank Snyder?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Just go ahead and tell what they were.—A. There was one bullet wound, 
the bullet entered on the further end of the cerebrum, alsiut 1} inches, on the 
right side; the exit was on the opposite side of the skull—that bullet went 
straight through. 

Q. What was the condition of the skull?—A. Well, the entrance wound was 
small, but the exit wound was a large hole about 1 i Incites in diameter. Now. 
then, William Fyler, there was a bullet that entered on the right side of the 
nose, and the exit was at the back end; there was also a bullet wouud through 
the right wrist. 

Q. Then, there were two shots that penetrated William Fyler?—A. Yes, 
Mr; *wo. John Bartoloto had two wounds, one right over the heart, and the 
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other one was a little bit to the right of that. Ix>th entrance wound*—there 
was no exit to either one; he was also shot through the right arm ami through 
the right leg. 

Q. That made four shots In him?—-A. Yes. sir. 

Q. Did you get any of the bullets, Doctor?—A. No. sir. 

Q. But the ones near the heart were sufficient to cause death?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Who next?—A. Frank Kubino. I think lie had two wounds, both wounds 
were so close together, right over the right eyebrow, we were a little hit 
doubtful as to whether it was two wounds, two bullets, or whether the bullet 
had divided. 

Q. It caused his death?—A. Yes, sir. 

<». Who next?—A. Promo La rose, we could not tell where the bullet entered 
or the exit—the entire top of the head had been blown off. There w*enn*d 
to lie a mark like a bullet wound, but we could not tell whether it was the 
entrance or the exit wound—that mark was on his forehead. 

Q. Was there any powder burns on that body?—A, No, sir. Charles Cost I, the 
bullet entered over the right temple; and that concludes the jatiple killed by 
gunshot wounds. 

Q. Now*, culling your attention, I>r. Jaffa, to the testimony of Mr. Sipe. you 
heard that statement, did you not? He ga\o the names of the jH'ople that 
were found dead out there.—A. Yes. sir. 

Q. Did you make an examination of the bodies of those women and 
children?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What was the cause of their deaths? A. They were caused by asphyxia¬ 
tion. 

Q. Smothered?—A. Yes. sir. 

Q. Describe the condition of the bodies that were burned.—A. Those that 
were burned were slight, some very—were pretty badly burned. 

ty. Were they burned so Imdly that their legs came off?—A. Well, Mrs. Cos* 
tl's arm was burned off, but there were no legs burned off. 

Q. Was there a leg on one of the children that was burned off?—A. No, sir; 
It had been injured in some way. and in trying to get out of there he dislocated 
It, or it was due to some one falling on it—they were,all jammed In so small 
a place—but. I think, in trying to get him out that it was dislocated. 

Q. Dr. Jaffa, did you assist in taking out any of those bodies from that 
cave?—A. I did not. 

Juror Casimiuo Carz. Did you notice if any of the women or the children 
had been shot? 

A. No, sir; I believe that Frank Snyder was the only child that was shot. 

Mr. Hendrick. Doctor, did you \Kii the Ludlow tent colony for the purpose 
of seeing where these people were found dead? 

A. I did. 

Q. What kind of a place did you find there? Just describe It to the jury.— 
A. It was a bole In the ground, I would say about 0 feet in diameter, the en¬ 
trance to ft was such that you had to almost crawl into It In order to get In 
at all; it w’ns very small, probably 2 feet wide and 3 feet high. When any 
amount of people would get in there, you could not get any air, and asphyxia¬ 
tion would he in a very short time. 

Q. What was over the hole, if anything?—A. It seemed to me that there were 
railroad ties over the top of it, and filled over with dirt. 

Q. Was that Inside of a tent?—A. There wasn’t any tent there at that time. 

Q. Well, had the tent burned down at that time?—A. Yes, sir; there were 
some marks there, and I supposed that a tent had stood there at one time. 

Q. Was there any burnt lumber around there?—A. Yes, sir; from the 
Indications there, those people all crowded In there, and couldn't get out 
on account of the cave being so small, and they afterwards died. 

TESTIMONY OK J>H. AC V IIAIOEY. 

Dr. Harvey, being first duly sworn, on oath testified as follows: 

Witness examined by District Attorney .T. J. Hendrick: 

Q. Your name is Dr. Harvey?—A. Yes. sir. 

Q. What is your full name?—A. Ach Harvey—Aon Harvey. 

Q. You reside where?—A. At Aguilar. 

Q. Were you In the vicinity of Ludlow on the 20th of this month?—A. 
Yes, sir. 1 
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Q. What time it Id you go there?—A. About 1.30 In the afternoon. 

Q. Now CO alienit and tell tlie Jury what you saw and did there, give us 
what experience you had, If any?—A. Well, I dhln t co at once to the tent 
colony because there was firing oyer there, shooting, shooting at everyone that 
passed by the road. 

Q. Who did?—A. I couldn’t say. „ , 

Q Where were the shots coming from?—A. From every direction, coming 
our way, some were shooting from a string of cars that was on the C. & S. E. 
bridge and from a house and corral on the hillside. 

Q. Could you see any of the bullets strike the road?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. l)o you know If the mine guards were stationed at either of those places 
you just spoke of?—A. I believe so. 

Q ' What were you riding in, If anything?—A. In a buggy. 

O. Who was with you?—A. Dr. Davis. We were stopped in front of Mr. 
Hayes’s house and that Is about three-quarters of a mile away from the tent 
colony They told us we wouldn’t go any further, that It would not be safe. 

q Who stopped you?—A. Several people. There was wane men in Hayes’s 
yard, there was some children and women there also. 

(J, How far away from this corral and house you testified to?—A. I judge 
it was three-quarters of a mile from that corral and cement house. 

Q. The tent colony was between that corral and llayes’s?—A. Yes, sir; In 
the middle. „ 

q. Who did those people seem h> be shooting at?—A. At anyone (lint came In 

Hl tj* Could they have been shooting at the tout colony over there?—A. They 
w'ore shooting probably 100 feet above the lent colony. Wo were on a kind of a 
ridge over there; Mr. Hayes’s house Is higher than ttie tent colony. 

Q. Higher than the tent colony?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q Tell what next happened.—A. l)o you want mo to tell what I done there? 
o’ Tell what vou did there, and what you saw there.—A. Well, we met 
some parties from the colony that had made their getaway, who advised that 
lust one of us go over to the colony, and so I voluntarily said I would go, and 
then they advised Dr. Davis to return to Aguilar. So I and Mr. Kayos, he 
helped me carry my surgical Instruments, eases, he said they were too heavy for 
otu* man to carry, so wo started over to ttie camp. Those people we were 
talking to said tlint there was some wounded man up near ttie C, & S. bridge 
and up by the pump bouse, just to the west of ttie tents. Kofnrc starting out I 
got a white flag and we started over there. We went straight oust and turned 
amt got In an urrovo and followed the arroyo up to within 1(H) yards of the 
railroad bridge, Then whoever It might have been in that cement house about 


300 yards away started to shoot at us. 

o’ Who was It doing that shooting?— A. T supposed it was the militia and 
gourds up there. One of those bullets just about struck Mr. Bayes on the 
head some whistled by me. In order to get to the bridge I laid to pass by an 
open’space. I bugged up as close to the arroyo as I possibly could. I made a 
run mid got by the open space, and I jumped into the bank or a little cave ill 
the bank cave out. 1 had mv medicine antiseptic solution with me, and un¬ 
furled my Hag and started to wave that, Imt every time I stuck It out it would 


be shot at. 

Q Anv bullet boles 111 that flag?—A. Yes, sir; five or six boles In it. 

q. Have you got that flag with you?—A. No, sir; it is down at Dr. Beshor’s 
ofllce I waited there about three-quarters of an hour. There was a couple of 
the union men conic there and got Into a little pit dug In the side of the hill, 
and they started to shooting hack at whoever was doing the shooting, and when 
those men seen the pimple that were doing the shooting they turned their atten¬ 
tion to them; then 1 jumped out of the cave 1 was in and made a run to the 
bridge. I found a man there who was shot through the head. He was not 
dead, imt he was dying. I suppose there were about a dozen or fifteen men 
there’ They told nie that there was another wounded man in a cellar up by 
the pump house 100 vards away, the railroad bridge would protect me, so I 
crawled away and got within 50 or CO feet of the cellar at the pump house. I 
tilled mv pockets with dressings and all the time I was crawling to the pump 
house the bullets were falling thick and fast around me. About the time I 
got in there the machine gun turned loose and they kept that up for some two 


or three hours 
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Q. Which direction were the bullets coming when the machine gun wag 
turned loose?—A. All about; 1 could hear the bullets dropping all over; there 
was it constant spatter of bullets. 

Q. Was any of the bullets that were used explosive bullets?—A. I believe 
so from the noise they made. 

y. Where were the militia and guards stationed, If you know?—A. Rome 
were up by the steel cars nnd intrenched behind the banks. 

Q. Where was the machine gun located? Was the machine gun on Water 
Tank Hill in operation?—A. That is south of the depot; 1 don't know, sir. 

y. You spoke of some man dying down there by the bridge, lie you know 
wlmt that was?—A. I don't know his name. He was allot in the left side of 
the head. 

y. He died, diil he?—A. Y'es, sir. 

y. Was that Charles Cost!?—A. No; he was found farther tip, south nnd 
east. 

y. flo ahead and tell what else you did.—A. When I got to the place those 
men called u cellar 1 found in place of n cellar a well. H was about HU feet 
deep. 

y. Were (here any strikers down there?—A. I tldnk (here was four ladles 
and children at that time. When we would go down It) feet or so there was a 
platform, and then down from there was another platform, n stairway down 
from the lirst platform, and so on until you get to the landing. There was 
unite a number of women and children in there, and the wounded mail was on 
the first landing; there had been two men shot there. One of the men that was 
shot crawled away. He was not so disabled that lie could not get away. 

y. The man in the cellar that was wounded, who was he?—A. I don't 
know. I believe he was a Creek; 1 took him for a Creek, anyway. Well, they 
kept that tiring up with the machine gun over that cellar or well until it was 
almost dark, when a freight train came from the north; there was a long 
string of them, so I he iwople that were in there made their getaway while 
those cars were going by. Those cars come between us and the parties doing 
the bring. 

y. What time of day was Hint?—A. It was getting dark. 

y. What time, do you know. Hector?—A. No; I don’t know. 

y. What did you do next, Doctor?—A. Well, we went down to that bridge 
and got the wounded man and we removed him over to Mr. Hayes's house and 
dressed the wounds over there. There was some 2o or 30 women there when I 
got back to Hayes's. 

y. Wlmt next?—A. Well, I stayed all night nl Hayes’s ranch. There was n 
few men—strikers—came there, and they were told to go away nnd not stay 
II,ere. We thought that if the militia saw any men there that they would tire 
at the house, so we told all the men that stopped there to go on. They kept the 
women and children there and cooked and fed them all right. 

. y. Where were you when the shooting tirst slurted, Doctor?—A. I got over 
there about 1.30 to Hayes's ranch. 

y. What were the indications around then*?—A. I did not look around much. 

y. Wlmt was the condition of the tents with reference to being shot up, as 
to whether or not it was full of bullet holes—A. No; I don’t know. 

Q. Did you see the firing that night?—A. Yes, sir. 

y. What time did the tirst tire begin?—A. About 7.30. 

Q. Did It start from the southwest corner of the tent colony?—A. Yes, sir. 
it seemed to me that the big tent—the large tent Unit was used for their 
meeting nnd dances, nnd so forth—was set on fire. Well, the lire started in n 
little storehouse in the southwest corner next to the railroad, about the (bird 
or fourth tent from the big tent. The fire storied In tile storehouse nnd spread 
to the big tent. The fire slopiied for about an hour or two nnd then It started 
again. We supposed they would all be burned up the next morning. When 
Sir. Bayes and I got up the next morning there were several tents standing. 

Q. What became of them?—A. It looked as though they were pouring coal 
oil on them. Mr. Bayes got up on his water tower—his windmill there; he got 
up there, nnd had a pair of field glasses. 

Q. What did he say he saw?—A. He said he saw the uniformed men throw¬ 
ing coal oil on the tents while another would apply the inntches. 

Q. You didn't see any of this firing of the tents yourself; It wss just Mr. 
Bayes?—A. I could Just simply see the blaze when it would flash up from 
the tents. , 
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Q. Could you say It was the troops that were doing it?—A. No, sir; I cm not 
positive whether it was the troops or uot; Mr. Bayes said it was men in uni¬ 
form. He hud the field glasses; I wasn't up on the tower myself. 

Q, Doototwlo you 'know whether or not Monday was a windy evening?—A. 
I don’t thinPso. I was busy dressing wounded men, nnd when I came out of 
the house the firing had started agalu. 

a. j. u'nosALD. 

it. .1. McDonald, being first duly sworn, on oath testified as follows: 

Witness was examined by District Attorney J. .T. Hendrick; 

Q. What is your name?—A. it. J. McDonald. 

(j. Where do you reside?—A. At Trinidad, Colo. 

Q. What huve you been doing, Mr. McDonald, in the last three or four or 
five months?—A. Since the 25th day of December I hate been military stenog¬ 
rapher for the militury commission. 

Q. Were you taking notes in Investigations, and extending testimony?—A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. Were you out at Ludlow on the 20lh of this month?—A. I believe it was 
if the 20tli was last Monday. 

Q. The day of the fight?—A. Yes, sir. 

(J. With whom did you go?—A. With the train that was railed the rein¬ 
forcement train. 

( J. For wlml purpose did you go out there?—A. Merely curiosity, as far as 
I was concerned, Mr. Hendrick. 

<). What time did you get out there?—A. Shortly after 4 o'clock; I don’t 
know the exact moment. 

Q. Who was lit charge of the train?—A. When we left Trinidad it was in 
charge of I.leut. Conner; and after we got there Cnpt. Carson with a few men 
up on the C. & S. Joined us, and we detrained. 

Q. How many men wore on Hint train?—A. Eighteen or twenty from Trini¬ 
dad, and some mine down from Segimdo, 

A. Who wore (hoy?—A. l’art were mine guards and part were militiamen. 

Q. For wlmt purpose were they going out there?—A. About 10 o'clock in the 
morning 1 was down in the armory getting ready to go to work, and the tele¬ 
phone rung, and Capt. Foreman's assistant couldn't understand what was said, 
so when It rang again I answered the plume, and it was Mrs. Llnderfelt calling. 
She said the troops at Cedar Hill were being killed ami that they wanted to 
have help. 

Q. You went out there?—A. Yes, sir; I did. 

Q. Where did the train stop at, Mr. McDonald?—A. This sido of Ramey- 
ville, that camp back of Cedar Ilill. is what I was told. Well, the men detrained 
there, the machine gun was taken off there. About the time the machine gun 
was being taken off I noticed an automobile there, a brown automobile, with 
quite a few people in il; there was a young girl there about 10 or 20 years 
old; I didn't pay much attention. I hoard some one say: “Here is an auto¬ 
mobile, so Just put the machine gun in It and the driver will take it to the 
top of the hill, and then it will lie Just a short distance to carry it." I remem¬ 
ber this young lady getting out of the machine. Then two men on horseback 
came down from the top of the hill and gave some orders. 

Q. You remember what those orders were?—A. The orders were that the 
soldiers should detrain and go up to the hill. The automobile took the machine 
gun up to the top of the hill, nnd It was afterwards packed over. 

Q. The driver of that automobile was the gentleman that just testified, Mr. 
Hall?—A. I don’t know. 

Q. What eras done with the machine gun after it was taken to the top of 
the hill?—A. It was planted, if that Is the proper term. 

Q. Was It put Into operation?—A. Shortly afterwards I heard its fire. 

Q. In which direction were they shooting?—A. Probably a mile or a mile 
and a half to the hills In the direction of the Black Hills; the reason I appre¬ 
hend that it was about that far ts because some of the men were using 80-30'a 
and they were told to "cut It out using the popguns” because they couldn't 
reach that far. 

Q. Do you know if they were shooting at the tents then?—A. Not at that 
time that I know of but they did later on; It was probably 0 o’clock because 
some one gave an order and I heard It; some one said “ There Is 50 mlnutea 
yet before dark and we have to take and burn the tent colony." 
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Q. Do you remember who wive Unit order?—.V. I think If was MaJ. Hamrock 
or Capt. Carson; it was either one of the two, but I heard the order. 

Q. Where did you go from there?—A. I left there. Somebody said, “We will 
leave five men with the machine (run "; so we went from the (op of the hill 
over to the steel bridge, and from there over to the railroad cut Just^iorth of 
the Ludlow tent colony. 

Q. What occurred there?—A. Mr. Welsh was with me; lie followed In the 
back aud got in the Ludlow depot. About that t|iuo the firing was pretty 
heavy. 

Q. You went to the Ludlow depot?—A. Yes, sir; probably after an hour's 
shooting we left the Ludlow depot and went up toward the tent colony. We 
followed out on the track from the box ears that were standing there, and 
Linderfelt ordered the men on tlit* steel bridge to cense firing and advance 
slowly toward the tent colony. He turned around to me and said, “you aren't 
doing anything else, and you are a fairly intelligent man; you run up to the 
bridge and give that order.” So I ran up to the sleel bridge and told the men 
there that they were to cease tiring and advance slmvly toward the tent 
colony. One of the men there said, “ Who gave you that order?" He said, 

“ I don’t know you and I won't obey It." Probably two minutes elapsed and 
MaJ. Hamrock came down, and he gate the order for them to cease tiring and 
advance slowly to the tents. 

Q. Did you see Louis Tikns there that day?—A. I never seen him that day. 

Q. Did you hear any one discuss him that day?—A. After we come down from* 
the steel bridge by the railroad cut down there the tent colony wus on tire. 
We heard quite a bit of commotion down there by the water tank, and some¬ 
body eante in and said that Untie the Creek had been captured, nnd that they 
wanted to hang him. I said, “They don't need to hang him; why don’t they 
Just take him prisoner?" Mr. Welsh said, “That’s none of our business,” or 
something like that. Well, when we started for the depot—I wanted to go to 
the dejKit and stay there; I had seen enough and I didn’t want to see any 
more—ive mot MaJ. llamroek and Linderfelt. Mr. Welsh said something to 
them about Louie the Creek, and Linderfelt said he wouldn't let them kill 
him or bang Him, “but I broke or spoiled an awful good rifle.” He was carry- 
lug It by the barrel over his shoulder. 

(>. Do you know if he struck Louis Tikns over the bend with that?—A. Noth¬ 
ing more than the talk I have heard, but I supposed so. We were nlmut 20 
or 30 feet from them when a fusillade of bullets were fired, ami we went over 
the embankment, and then started to walk up tile track to the depot, when 
some one came in and said that Lottie bail been shot; he said lie knew It was 
Louie because be had a pair of red leggings on and u pair of field glasses. 

Q. What time was that?—A. About 7.30. 

Q. How goon after that did the tents iicgin to burn?—A. Before I went 
down the tent nearest the railroad track was on fire when I first looked. 

Q. How did that catch on fire?—A. I don’t know. 

Q. Did you see any men around them at that time?—A. There was a com¬ 
motion over by the arroyo, north of the Ludlow tent colony, some one ran out 
nnd said, “ My Cod; Cod; dynamite,” nnd It went up. Some of the soldiers were 
In the back of the railroad crossing at that time. 

Q. Isn’t It a fact that there was a railroad train coming tilong?—A. There 
were two freight trains, about 10 minutes apart before the passenger train; It 
was late that evening. 

Q. Do yon know If the railroad men lind a conversation with any of the 
soldiers with reference to the Are?—A. I couldn't say; tliey pulled right through 
the depot without stopping. 

Q. Do you know Mr. Riley, who was on the railroad that day; that train that 
evening?—A, I don’t know. 

Q. Do you know If lie talked to the soldiers?—A. No; I don’t, Mr. Hendrick. 
After I got down on the rallrond cut those two freight trains passed me. I 
don’t know if they stopped any place or not. 

Q. At the time you saw the tents burning you were about a half a mile away, 
were you not?—A. Yes, sir; 600 yards away. 

Q. What time did you leave the Ludlow depot that night?—A. At 11.20; I 
went to Pueblo and Denver. 

Q. Were tbe tents still burning then?—A. Yes, sir. Tuesday night the tents 
were still burning when I went through, or rather the wood was burning; the 
frames, f 

Q. The canvas part was not burning?—A. No, sir; Just the frames. 
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Q. To what extent, when you left (lmt night} had the tent colony been burned 
Up?—A, Possibly 14 or 15 tents in smoke at that time. 

Q. At tlie time the tents were burning did you see anybody in and around 
them?—A. Well, when I was in the depot one man came and said that there 
was thsge pups, dogs tied there, and that lie cut them loose, and another one 
came with an American Hag, and some one asked him where he got It, and he 
said out of (lie tent colony, that lie could not seen it burn up. Pretty soou 
another man came in with a revolver, probably it was a .32, something like 
that; then another man carried in a double-faced looking face. 

Q. Mr. McDonald, you went out (here in the interest of a spectator?—A. I 
went for tills reason, Mr. Hendrick; There had been several reports; first there 
were going and then they weren't going; I didn’t have anything to do that day, 
so I thought I would go out and look over the grounds, never expecting any¬ 
thing like that to happen. 

Q. Do you know who operated the machine gun?—A. I don’t know his name; 
lie was a militiaman. 

Q. Do you know what that gun belonged to?—A. I don’t know whether It was 
gotten from here or whether it belonged to the State militia; I am not posi¬ 
tive. 

Q. You don’t know, Mr. McDonald, whether it belonged to the State militia 
or to ttie coal operators?—A. I could not state. 

Q. These men that were armed and went out on that train with you, did 
they have Sprtngtteld rllles or Savage?—A. Some were the Springfield rides 
and some Savages, and some were (he Regular Army guns. They put their uni¬ 
forms on down at the armory and some just had the Savage 3-30. 

Q. Mr. McDonald, what per cent of those men were mine guards?—A. I 
couldn't hardly state; I think three or four were actually in service here, 
whether the others belonged to the Stale militia and were subject to call or not 
I couldn't stale. 

t>. Did 14. .1. Foreman command that sound; t’npt. Foreman?—A. lie was 
ordered to don Ids uniform, and he said he was going up the street, and the 
next I seel, of him was at I lamer at Ilia depot Wednesday morning. 

Q. So lie was not out there?—A. No. sir; he wasn’t there. 

Q. The guards made up lids parly that went out tlint day, (hey came down 
from Segundo?—A, I think 20 came down. 

tj. Do you know If they brought that machine gun down with them?—A. I 
don’t know. There were three day roaches and a passenger ear went out, and 
in front was a sleet ear, the most of them men, 

WII.I.lMt KXYDKlt. 

Wii.i.i.VM Sm'Dkb, being first duly sworn, on oath testided as follows: 

Witness was examined by District Attorney J. ,T. Hendrick; 

Q. What Is your name?—A. William Snyder. 

tj. Where doyen live, Mr. Snyder?—A. Now? 

Q. Right now.—A. At 310 Kim, Trinidad. 

Q. lild you live at Ludlow on the 20th of tins month?—A. Y'es, sir. 

Q. How long laid you lived there?—A. Since the 2tith day of September, or 
about that date. 

Q. (if last year?—A. IMS. 

Q. You went there immediately after the strike was called?—A. Yes, sir. 

tj. What dhl your family consist of on the 20tli day of tills month?—A. Five 
boys, one girl, my wife, and myself. 

Q. Where you and your family in the tent colony on the 20th of this 
month?—A. Yes. sir. 

(J. How were yon living there?—A. In a tent. 

- (j. What kind of a tent; liow large?—A. It was 16 by 24. 

Q. One room or more?—A. I liad It partitioned off, about the center of it was 
partitioned; I bad the lumber In it. about 5 feet, and then the drop curtains. 

Q. How old are your children?—A. How old? From 8i to 11 years and IX 
months. 

Q. Now, then, calling your attention to the early part of the morning, state 
what, if anything, unusual happened on the morning of the 20th of this 
•month.—A. Well, the drst thing that I noticed in the morning was four militia¬ 
men coming to the colony, ns I understood It afterwards to arrest a man with¬ 
out a warrant, as I understood it, and that Mr. Tikos told them they could 
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take anyone out of the colony If they had n warrant, but without a warrant 
they could take no one, as I understood It afterwards, This detail of four, us 
I understand, that they were to get that innn h.v noon or that tliev would search 
the colony. At that time the militia were lined np on the C. & K. K. trucks. 

So I went In the store and said to my partner, it looks to me like there is 
something In the wind. 

Q. Who Is your partner?—A. Bill Barden. 

0. Where Is he?—A. In Trinidad. 

Q. What else?—A. So Mr. Tlkas, as I heard later, heard rumors that the men 
were lining up on the other side of the track, that the militia and guards were 
lining up down there, and so he went down to verify that statement; he was a 
man that did not believe everything that was told to him; and on his way buck 
three shots were tired, I think they were signal shots of some kind, I think It 
was meant to bring the rest of the militia out of the different canyons. 

< i. What did it sound like?—A. Dynamite; it must have been. 

Q. That is what it was.—A. In about two or throe minutes, I couldn’t say 
exactly, there was another bomb tired off and a third one. 

Q. Did they come from the militia camps?—A. Yes, sir; from the grounds 
that are occupied with the soldiers, where the old K Company used to be. Just 
when these bombs were tired I looked up the track and 1 saw men on horse¬ 
back, 1 supposed it was the cavalry. I could see those men hurry around that 
C. & ,S. track there by the O. A S. 11. bridge. So the men in the colony left the 
tents so that if they started anything that the firing would lie directed away ,, 
from the women and children of the tent colony, as 1 looked at It. The militia¬ 
men were going in a southeasterly direction. 

Q. Were the inhabitants of the tent colony leaving the tents?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Where were you during fids time?—A. I was right there on the grounds, 

I was locking the store to start for home to protect my wife and children. 

t?. What time were those bombs set off?—A. Somewhere between—well, I 
couldn't say exactly. 

y. Well, approximately?—A. Alsmt !t o’clock or a little after. 

y. How soon alter the bombs were tired was it before the tiring began?—A. 

I couldn’t say. 

y. Tell the jury where the shooting came from mostly, which direction.—A. 

I iom the Colorado A Southern tracks. 

y. How long was the lire kept up toward the tent colony?—A. Well, the firing 
ceased about 12 o'clock at night. I don’t know if they kept it up continuously 
at the tents or not. 

y. Were any of the tents struck h.v bullets?—A. Yes. sir. 

y. To what extent?—A. I could not say, 

y. Did you see the tents catch on lire?— A. They were on lire before I got to 
look at them. 

y. I will ask this question: Do you know whether or not there were any 
shots tired from the tent colony occupants toward the soldiers?—A. No, sir; not 
that I know of. 

y. Did you tire any?—A. No, sir. 

Q. When did you get out id' the colony?—A. As I judge, It was between 12 
and 1, or 1.30, anyhow. 

Q. Was your tent struck by any bullets?—A. Yes, sir. 

y. How often?—A. It wits struck four times Unit I know of, of my own per¬ 
sonal knowledge. 

y. State whether or not any of your faintly were killed.—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Who?—A. Frank, he was 11 years and 11 months old. 

Q. Where was he?—A. He was sitting In a rocking chair when he was struck. 

Q. Where was he struck?—A. By (lie temple, and tore out the brains. 

Q. Did it affect the remaining brains?—A. Yes, sir; tore them out. 

Broke his skull?—A. Yes, sir; we have not been able to find the pieces of 
the skull. 

Q. Tell what happened from the time that he was killed until you got out of 
there.—A. He was killed. I should Judge, about ft o’clock In the afternoon of 
the 20th of April. I had been outside and I henrtl the bullet pass by me. I 
had just stepped out, and I heard it strike something. I heard two distinct 
hits of that bullet; my next boy to Frank, George, said “ Frank is shot.” I said, 

“ Where?” and I jumped in the other room and caught the boy before he fell out ' 
of the chair. Just then a bullet went over my head, and so I had to let the I toy . 
down on the floor on the wounded side anil I luyed down beside him. My wife 
was In the cave, and I said to her, “ Frank Is dead." -lie was still In convul- 
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along. I picked the boy up and put him between the beds. My wife had started 
to come out of the cellar, and she fell in a faint, so I grubbed her. Then I went 
and got some water that my wife had been preparing to wash the dishes in and 
tried to wash the blood off of Frank's face, but the firing come so heavy that I 
had to stop. Finally X went over to Toller s tent, and from wbnt I have heard 
since I must have come buck in all that heavy machine firing. I got back home 
and I got down on the floor and look liotli of Frank’s hands—he was just draw¬ 
ing up—and lujed them across ids chest, and tlieu went into the hole with my 
wife and the other children. 

Q. When did you get out of there?—A. Somewhere around 12.30 or 1 o clock. 

Q. Did anybody come to your tent while you were there?—A. Yes, sir; the 
militia came there. 

Q. Who were they?—A. I don’t know them. 

(J. Whnt did they say to you?—A. They set fire to the tent and opened it 
and come in. 

Q. They set Ure to your tent?—A. Yes. sir. My wife then said, “For Gods 
sake save my children.'' I didn't want them to know I was there, but just 
about that time sister sakl something to me. 

Q. What did they say to you?—A. They said, “What in hell are you doing 
in there? ” I told them I was trying to save my wife ami children, and they 
said, " You son of a bitch, get out of there, and get out God damn quick at that.” 
My wife was out by that time; l believe one of the officers helped her out. 

1 told them to hold on. I had a hoy killed in there, and they told me to get him 
out damn quick. I picked the boy up and laid him down outside so I could 
get n better hold on him. I asked some of those fellows to help me carry him 
to tlie depot, and lie said, “God damn you; ain't you big enough?” I said, “ I 
can do it." I took him on my shoulder and sister by the oilier arm. and just 
then some one of the militiamen stopiied me, and said. “ God damn, you son of a 
bitch, 1 have a notion to kill you right now;" lie said. “ You red-neck soil of a 
lifioh;'I have ii notion to kill you right mm." 

Q. Do you know who he was?—A. I think I do; lie Is a guard in uniform. 

Q. Wlint is ids nameV—A. I would rather not tell it unless I just have to. 

Q. Will you tell it to me ill private?—A. Yes, sir. My wife kept on pleading. 
He said, “You lone done us much shooting as anyone else around here.” And 
I Just kept on going until I got to the depot. 

Q. hid your wife go with you?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Were (lie tents burning at that time?—A. Yes, sir. While I was passing 
Snodgrass's store this man—that officer, Mr. I.lnderfelt—flashed a light and 
said, “ What God damn red neck have we gut now ? ’’ 

Q. Which one said that?—A. The one we call .lesos Christ. 

Q. IK) you mean K. K. or lv. F.. I.lnderfelt. the man with tin- hull face?—• 
A. Tlmt is light; he is hullfaced. 

Q. He is a captain?—A. We used to call him lieutenant, but I think lie Is up 
in ranks now. 

Q. Why did you call him .Tesus Christ?—A. He told Mrs. T.owe that lie was 
Jesus Christ, and that tin- other fellows were ids Jesuses, and so we always 
called him Jesus. 

Q. Where did you slay the balance of the night?—A. At the Ludlow depot. 

A. Who was In there?—A. Some gunmen and militiamen. 

Q, Whnt were they doing?—A. Some laying on the floor, sleeping; Bomo 
Joking and passing different remarks, joshing. One of them said, “ I got one 
red-neck son of a bitch, and at daylight 1 will go up and get another one.” 

Q. Dill you stay in the depot all night?—A. Yes, sir; we had to, and about 5 
o’clock they let me go over to Frabur’s house, Just in-fore the No. 7 train 
was due. 

Q. Uhl you know Louis Tikas during Ids lifetime?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. He is dead now?—A. Yes. sir. 

Q. Old you know Mr. Fyler?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know how many women ami children perished in that hole?—A. I 
heard that 11 children and 2 women uml 1 man. 

Q. That Is right, according to the coroner’s testimony.—Mr. Snyder, you have 
lived In the tent colony practically ever since it started?—A. Y<ys, sir; that ia 
the only home I ever had and the only one I ever knew of. 

Q. Do you know of any reason why those militiamen and guards should have 
burned that tent colony?—A. Just to get rid of us. 

Q. Do you know whether or not the militia or mine guards or anybody else 
ever threatened to burn the tent colony? Or have you ever read it in. any of 
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t|>e Trinidad papers?—-A. I didn’t have to rend the pniiers. I nm not positive, 
but I believe I have read it in the pajiers that they would clean out Ludlow. 
I was told to get out of the county by one of the militiamen and for me to 
stay out. 

Q. You were told to leave the county?—A. Yes, sir. 

Juror. Were you ever at the hall game on Suiula> V 

A. No, sir. 

TESTIMONY OF WILLIAM HALL. 

William IIall, being first duly sworn, on oath testified ns follows: 

Witness was examined by District Attorney J. .T. Hendrick: 

Q. State your name.—A. W. J. Hall. 

Q. What is your business?—A. Automobile driver. 

Q. For whom?—A. For myself. 

Q. Did you have your automobile out near Ludlow on the 20th day of this 
month?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What was the occasion of your being out there?—A. I was out at Tabasco, 
Mr. Hendrick. 

Q. Did you go through Ludlow?—A. No. sir. 

Q. I>o you know anything about wliat hapi»enod out there that day?—A. 
Nothing, except I was there when the special train went out with the militia¬ 
men, and so forth. 

Q. What, if any, experience did you have?—A. Well. I came out from under 
that cement bridge (hat the train passes over alwnit half way from Harney- 
ville, and I was stopped. 

Q. Who stopped you?—A. I presume lie was a militiaman. I then recognised 
Oapt. Carson. He was telling me to stop; he waved for me to stop, rather; 
there were others there that I did not recognize. 

Q. What time of day was that?—A. Shortly after 4 o'clock. 

Q. Who was with (‘apt. Carson, if anyone?—A. There was from ft) to 100 
men there with him that I did not recognize. 

Q. That train was going north to Ludlow?—A. Yes, sir: but everybody got 
off there by Ranieyville. 

Q. Did you have any conversation with any of those men as to what they 
were going to do?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Did they say anything to you or not?—A. One of those men asked me to 
drive the machine up the hill for them; la* told me he wanted to put the machine 
gun in iuy machine, and asked me to drive the car hack for him. 

Q. Did he say anything to you about what was going on at Ludlow?—A. 
Not to me. 

Q. Did you hear him say anything to anyone else?—A. Things were said at 
random to everyone, but not to me. 

Q. What did you hear said there?—A. I heard some one ask where the militia 
and guards were located and where the strikers were. 

Q. Those men were on the train, you say; where did they get off?—A. At 
Rameyvllle. Jack Cold loaded the machine gun In m.v machine. Jack took 
care of the machine part of it, and another fellow held the tripod, and I took 
it up the hill for them. 

Q. Where was the machine gun unloaded at?—A. Right tit the crest of the 
bill by the C. & S. E. tracks, Mr. Hendrick. 

Q. Was that near the big steel bridge?—A. There Is a general large hill near 
the steel bridge. That is where the machine gun was unloaded at. 

Q. What were they going to do with the machine gun?—A. They did not say 
anything to me. 

Q. What did they take it out to Ludlow for?—A. I don't know : I presume 
to shoot. 

Q. Mr. Hall, did you hear any order given there that day?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Wliat were those orders?—A. The orders were for those men to go In and 
dean out that colony. For them to drive everyone out and then to burn the 
colony. 

Q< You heard those orders, did you?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did they put any ammunition lu your machine?—A. Yes. sir; they put 
some boxes In there; I supposed that It was ammunition. 

Q. What kind of boxes did they put in your machine, if any?—A. Big long 
boxes; the dimensions*were probably about 6 inches high and 12 by 18. 
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Q. Were they machine-gun shells, or whnt was iu those boxes?—A. I didn't 
know. Some were machine cartridges, I suppose, and some of the boxes had 
been opened, nnd all the men were loading up with ammunition. 

Q. Those orders were to go out and destroy that colony nnd to burn the 
tents?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Who gave those orders?—A. I don’t know; some man in uniform. 

Q, Some man with shoulder straps on?—A. I couldn't say. 

Q. Had you ever seen ldm before?—A. I couldn’t say. 

Q. Have you neon that man since?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Now, then, Mr. Hall, after they loaded that gun In your auto you took it 
up so far for them, and then they carried it the rest of the way, did they not?— 
A. Yes, sir; 1 took It to the top of the hill. 

Q. How long after that was it before you heard any shooting?—A. 1 don’t 
know. 

Q. Did you hear the machine gun in operation?—A. I heard something that I 
thought was the machine gun. 

Q. Describe what kind of a noise it was making. Was It a rapid noise?—A. 
It was very rapid, Mr. Hendrick. 

Q. Did you leave there and come back to Trinidad?—A. No, sir; I stopped at 
Itameyville. 

(). Whnt did you stop at Itameyville for?—A. We were not in a position 
where there was any tiring; we were on the bill. 

Q. Did you hear any of the shooting where you were at?—A. Yes, sir; we 
could see Hie dust raise. 

Q. How long did you remain there, Mr. nail?—A. In the neighborhood of 
an hour and a half. It was (t o'clock when we left Itameyville for Trinidad. 
I stopped on the Dill, nnd if tin* tiring had come my way all I would have to do 
would be to drive down the hill and be out of range of the bullets. 

Q. Who was with you, Mr. Hull, if anyone?-A. .Mr, Ityan and his daughter 
and another fellow, I think Ids name Is I.nlrd; lie is a friend of Mr. Ityan’s. 

Q. Did you see the tents burning?—A. No. sir. 

Q. Mr. Hull, do you think you could recognize the parties that gave orders 
to clean out the tent colony? Would you recognize the man that put the 
machine gun in your machine?—A. I could recognize several of tiie parties, 
the one with the machine, but 1 don’t believe I know who gave those orders, 
Mr. Hendrick. 

(j. Did you carry ilia! machine and ammunition in your automobile, volun¬ 
tarily or not, Mr. Hall?—A. No, sir; I did not do it voluntarily, Mr. Hendrick. 
Those men seemed to have full authority over the car, and from the way I 
have seen them act around Trinidad here, I thought it would be best not to 
refuse to carry that stuff for them. I was under the impression that it was of 
no use to try to resist letting them have the car. 

Q. Do you know If there were two machine guns from Trinidad?—A. I do not. 
However, if there were two machine guns from Trinidad 1 didn’t see it. but I 
don't think .that there was hut one. I'niess there was a possibility of two 
being clumped together, and I don’t believe there was. 

Mr. IlKNDBU'K. That Is all. 


joiix k. u uuuman. 

John F. IIaubimax, being first duly sworn, on oath testilied as follows: 

Witness was examined by District Attorney .1. J. Hendrick: 

Q. State your name please.—A. John F. Harrimnn. 

Q. Wlmt is your business?—A. Kuilrond conductor. 

Q. Of what road?—A. Of the Colorado & Southern; freight conductor. 

Q, Between what points on Ibis division do you run?—A. Pueblo to Trinidad. 
Q. When making your trips do you pass I.udlow?—A, Yes, sir. 

Q. State to the jury if you passed Ludlow on the 20th of this month.—A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. \tfhat direction were you going on that evening or day?—A. Coming south. 
Q. Did you pass the Ludlow tent colony, or what used to be the Ludlow 
tent colony?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. At what time of day ?—A. About 7.05 p. m. 

Q. Who composed your train crew?—A. Engineer Basliford, Fireman Mack 
Alexumler, Head Krakeman A. J. Riley, Rear Brakemau J. H. Gordon. We also 
had passenger on, Mr. Lowery, the D. & R, G. coal inspector. 
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Q. What Is his first name?—A. I don’t know. 

Q. When yon reached Ludlow that evening what, If anything, attracted 
your attention at or near the tent colony?—A. When rounding a curve, per¬ 
haps a mile and a half north of Ludlow, just on top of a hill, I noticed n Ilia'. 
I was In the cupola In the caboose I first took It to be the depot, but I 
couldn’t tel) until we got closer what It was. 

Q, What did you. discover It to be?—A. The tent colony. The strikers' tent 
colony. 

Q. Which tent was burning?—A. The first tent; (he first three tents on the 
southwest corner were burning. 

Q. Did you stop your train?—A. We stopped; yes, sir. 

Q. State what occurred.—A. We come In there about 7.0." p. m. We were 
to take the sidetrack and let No. 2 pass; we were to take the sidetrack; flic 
switch is nearly opposite the colony, only a little till south of the opposite side 
when we slopped to take the sidetrack, when the gunmen and the militia 
under the tank, about 1.1, stuck their guns In the engineer's face and told him 
lo get out. and to be (lod damn quick about It, we made no effort to go to the 
sidetrack then. 

Q. What did you do?—A. We pulled out of there right away; we stopis'il 
there not lo excis'd a minute or two minutes, and wo pulled through the 
switch and didn’t stop any more, 

Q, Did you have any conversation, or did Mr. llashford have any conversa¬ 
tion, with what yon termed as gunmen, with reference to the burning of the 
(cuts?—A. I believe they (old me they were shooting up the colony. 

Q. Is the engineer here?—A. No; he went out on the 1.110 train to-day. 

(). Was he subjMenaed, Mr. Coroner?—A. We was; hat we could not find him. 

Q. How long did your train remain al Ludlow, Mr. llarriimtn?—A. Not to 
exceed two minutes; we got away Just as quickly as we could, the firing was 
so hot. 

Q. Did you or any of your crew make any effort to extinguish the fire?— 
A. No, sir. 

Q. How many men did you sre there with guns?—A. I had about 86 ears 
on the train and that put me back quite a distance, about four limes twelve or 
thirteen hundred feet buck of whore the engine was. When I saw the tents 
were afire T jumped down from the cupola and went to (he hack door of the 
caboose and stopped out, the bullets weren’t in my range, 1ml just as I 
startl'd to gel back In a bullet sung by me through (he air, so 1 went Imek In the 
car anil went to my desk and blew out the light and hung my lantern up, and 
when we started to pull up I looked out the rlght-lmnd side of the door, on the 
right side of the tracks, and I could sis? the guns flash toward the colony from 
the point on (lie stis-l bridge across the urro.vo and past the tank, when we got 
to the tank I saw several flashes. 

Q. Do you know how many were there?—A. No; I don’t; under the tank I 
would judge about 1.1. They laid along all the way to the pump house to the 
tank, this side of the tank, clear up to No. 2 switch, and that would be about 
1.000 fret. 

Q. Did you notice any soldiers come In the depot?—A. We didn’t stop there; 
we, kept on going. I looked out on the left side when passing the depot, and 1 
didn’t see anybody. 

Q. Do you know how long those tents bad been burning?—A, I should judge 
but a few minutes. 

Q. How far were those men from the tents?—A. Well, along the track under 
the tank, just outside of the right of way, and they were on the other side of 
the right-of-way fence, about 1,000 feet from the right-of-way fence, to the first 
tent, or maybe 150 feet. 

Q. Did you notice any persons at or near where the tents were, burning?—A. 
No, sir; nothing but women and children crawling out of the right-of-way 
fence. They seemed to be, as I concluded, taking the advantage of the train 
while we were between them and the soldiers, anil they were crying. I saw as 
many as 15 or more women and children getting out of there while we stopped 
there. * 

Q. Which direction were they shooting then?—A. Toward the colony ; that Is, 
according to the flash of the guns. 

Q. Anything further you know, Mr. Harriman?—A. 1 don’t believe there Is 
anything else I could say. 

38819*—S. Doe. 415, 8#-l—vo) 8-25 
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.Tunas. Was there any shooting from Water Tank Hill? 

A. That Is near the 0. & S. K. bridge near Ludlow. I didn’t see anybody 
there; it was dark. 

Juror. Did you hear the machine gun there? 

A. The train was making considerable noise, and If there had been any 
shooting to any great extent I might have heard It, but I couldn’t say. 

Mr. Hendrick. That Is all. 

A. ,1. KII.K.Y. 


A. J. ItiutY, being first duly sworn, ou oath testified as follows: 

Witness was examined by District Attorney J. .1. Hendrick: 

Q. Wlmt is your nnme?—A. A. .1. Utley. 

Q. What Is your business?—A. Freight brakeman on the Colorado & Southern. 

Q. Between Trinidad and I'uehlo?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Were you a member of that train crew on Iasi Monday night, the 20th of 
the last month, coming from Pueblo to Trinidad?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q, You came through the town of Ludlow?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. As you approached the town of Ludlow on the, north, what did you see? - 
A. My attention was attracted to the fire; the blaze of the tents. 

(). What part were you on?—A. On the engine . 

Q. Your train stopped there?—A. Y'es, sir. 

Q. For what occasion?—A. Wo had to let the passenger train pnss us there. 
I saw the tents blazing, two of them. Then I saw a man in a military uniform 
touch a blaze to the third tent. 

Q. Repeat that, I didn’t hear you.—A. I saw a man In uniform touch a blaze 
to the third tent; this was at 7.05 p. m. 

Q. How many armed men did you see around there?—A, 1 judge there were 
about 100 strung along there from the nrroyo and the pump house up to about 
No. 2 switch In the yards. 

(J. That Is, almost to the depot?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Who was on the engine besides yon?—A. The engineer. Bashford, and fire¬ 
man, Alexander. 

Q. Wlmt, If anything, was said by any of the armed men there?—A. Y'es, sir,, 

Q. Wlmt was said?—A. Ten or fifteen stuck their guns up to our faces amt 
told us to move on nnd to be damn quirk about It or they would shoot us, 

Q. Did you say anything to those men?—A. No, sir; not a word. 

Q. Who were those men that stuck their guns up In your faces?—A. Uni¬ 
formed men. 

Q. Did you see anyone that didn’t have a uniform on?—A. No, sir; I didn’t 
notice In particular. 

Q. Did you sw any women and children there?—A. Y’es, sir. 

Q. Where were they going?—A. Along by the right of wav, screaming and 

crying. 

(j. Where Is Mr. Alexander?—A. He is on the engine to-day. 

Q. He and Bashford both?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is there anything further you can state?—A. Nothing; but there was con¬ 
siderable shooting from the right side of the track from the guards. 

Q. Was there any machine guns in operation that night?—A. The train was 
making considerable racket, so I couldn’t have heard; but I did hear rifle shots. 

Q. The machine wus south of the depot by that steel bridge, on what Is called 
Water Tank Hill. Have you seen that?—A. No, sir. 

Q. You don’t know If It was being operated?—A. No. sir. 

Juror. Did you hear any shots fired from the colony? 

A. No, sir. 

Mr. Hendrick. That’s all, Mr. Riley. 


AFFIDAVIT. 

State of Colorado, Las Animus County, »s: 

Mary Petrueci, of lawful age, betng first duly sworn, on oath testified as 
follows: That her name is Mary Pot rued; that affiant had started to wash, and 
a little later heard two bombs go off, and noticed the soldiers running toward 
the steel bridge, and they started to shoot down at the colony; affiant states 
that it was about 9 o’clock; and then affiant went Into her cellar hole; that 
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when affiant went Into her cellar hole (the took her three children, litres 1 years, 
2} years, ami 6 months, respectively; that affiant remained In the cellar'until 
(i o'clock In the evening, when her tent was set on fire; affiant states that her 
tent was the first one fired, as her tent was No. 1; affiant stales that her tent 
was the tent nearest the railroad track; affiant states that when the shooting 
commenced with the machine {runs the bullets were so thick in he tent that she 
shut her cellar door; that about ti o’clock in the evening affiant saw some lire 
on her cellar door, and on looking out saw that her tent was on tire, whereupon 
she took her three children and went to the cellar hole occupied by Mrs. Costa 
and other women and children to affiant unknown; that shortly after affiant 
reached the above last-mentioned cellar lade the tent took tire, and the women 
and children commenced to cough, and they were all choked with the smoke; 
affiant further states that she lost consciousness until the next morning, when 
she touched and called to her three children, and they were all dead; affiant 
states that she went to the Ludlow station and came to Trinidad; affiant slates 
that she d<a>s not remember anything of the trip from Ludlow lo Trinidad; that 
affiant was taken sick with pneumonia caused by exposure and grief; affiant 
states that on account of being ill she inner saw her thriv children after leaving 
them In the cellar hole; affiant states that when she came out of her eellar hole 
the guards wore shooting after her, and she started to the cellar hole where 
Mrs. Costa was because n was dug In under like a mine, and affiant thought It 
would lie safer, and the guards yelled, “Get away from there”; affiant states 
that she had the three children, and she had nowhere else to go, so I went In 
there. 

Further affiant salfh not. 

Mahy Pktrucci. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me (his 11th day of May, 1011. 

Leon V. Griswold, S'otarp Public. 

My commission expires September 10, 11117. 


\i! row IT. 

Si •, it, or Colorado, T.ns Anhiian Coiinhi, *.<; 

William Snyder, of lawful age, being first sworn, on oath deposeR and says: 
That his name Is William Snyder. On Monday morning, April 2(1, at 8 o’clock 
ia the morning, or about, after the gunmen had lim'd on the Colorado South¬ 
eastern tracks, they sent a detail of four to the Ludlow tent colony, presumably 
to arrest one man without a warrant. We refused to give up the man without 
the due warrant of law; that the said detail said Unit they would get their man 
if they had to search the camp; that we were to produce that man by after¬ 
noon or they would search. They went over to old Company K camp and re¬ 
ported, and from there they tired three signal shots, dynamite, I guess, 
or they would search. They went over to old Company K camp and re¬ 
tained, and from there they final three signal shots—dynamite. I guess they 
were using—and all guards began to pull out of the canyons, that comprises the 
two canyons, mid also between 20 and 30 cavalry on horses left the Company K 
camp and crossed the C. & S. track, main line, by the depot nnd took jsisitlon 
south of the C. K. K. tracks. Our men realizing that trouble was In the air, 111 
order to avoid a massacre and the shooting of men and children, went to the 
C. & S. E. tracks on the north nnd took up a position against them to keep them 
away from the women and children; that the gunmen, to start trouble, undoubt¬ 
edly fired the first shot, and from that time on the buttle raged, they using their 
machine gun, three machine guns being In action; that at about 4.30 our men, 
running out of ammunition, had to retreat, and from that on the Knldwln-Felts 
took our position and the colony, nnd they stmt up the colony with the machine 
gun and rifles nnd started to burning the tents, not stopping to look If there 
were any women, children, or anybody else around. Owing to us turning our 
arms into the militia several times they took advantage of our unarmed situ¬ 
ation and tried to carry out the threats that they had made—that they would 
cleun Ludlow out, and did. 

I myself, not being armed, stayed on the tent-colony grounds to protect my 
family to the best of my ability, and that about 4.30 p. m„ when the thugs or 
militia had right flanked our colony and shot through ray tent and killed our 
boy, showing clearly <hat they did not stop to see whether there were any 
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women or children on the colony ground or not. Just previous to the time the 
boy was shot he got out of the hole or cave, where my children were, to get 
his sister a drink of water, and as the firing had slackened the children had 
left the hole, being out of the hole from five to eight minutes, and stepped into 
the bedroom of my tent. The boy Frank was sitting in the chair with his 
sister on the floor between his knees, and he was in the act of stooping to kiss 
or caress his sister when the bullet struck him above the temple on the right 
side and blew his brains out. I was standing near the front door of my tent 
and 1 heard the impact of the bullet striking the boy’s head and the crack of 
the bullet as it exploded inside of his head. The boy was killed by an ex¬ 
plosive bullet. I went to the boy to render what assistance I could, and while 
falling I caught him in my arms and in the act of letting him down to the floor 
two more bullets passed over me in the tent. Then I weut to the hole where 
my family and children were, and seeing the hoy in his death struggles went 
to him again; was in the act of washing ids face when another bullet went over 
me. The firing became so heavy that I went to my family and stayed in the 
cave with them until they burned the tents. They fired this tent of mine by 
standing by the southeast corner with a piece of paper on fire in their hands, 
and ns the tent was blazing they cume In the tent. This I observed by looking 
out of the hole where we were located. As the tent was in flames they opened 
the door and cairn* in, and then iny wife pleaded to save her children, telling 
them they had already killed one, and for God’s sake to save the others. 
Whereupon this officer assisted Mrs. Snyder from the hole and the other 
children. 

I5y this time there was five or six of the militia or thugs in the tent and 
wanted to kill me; and I asked them to ltd me get my dead boy to the depot, 
and to which this officer consented, after cursing me, putting a gun to my head 
and threatened to kill me, and on touting the tent with the corpse I laid him 
down outside of the door and put on my coat and 1 requested some one to help 
me carry this hoy to the depot, when I was told that I was big enough to carry 
him myself, and which I did over my shoulder mid my 34-year-old daughter 
in my arms, when George Tittsworlh, sr.. who, to the best of my knowledge, 
set tire to the tent, throwed a gun on me and said, “ You God damn dirty son 
of a hitch, I ought, to kill you right here; you have fired as many shots as any¬ 
body,” and he touched iriy head, or nearly so, with Ids revolver and said, “ I 
will kill you.” My wife pleaded in behalf of her dead boy to let us get 1dm to 
Trinidad, and this officer escorted us to the depol, hut on passing Snodgrass’s 
store at Ludlow Underfed throwed Ids Hash light in my face and wanted to 
know what “ God damned red neck S. 15. they had here,” when Mrs. Snyder says 
to Underfelt, “TMease don’t shoot hhn; they have killed one of my children 
already,” when Underfelt says, “ It is a damned pity that all of you damned 
red-necked bitches were not killed.” But we kept on till we got to the depot, 
and there the floors were covered with the thugs and provisions that had been 
robbed from Snodgress’s store, ami the> were joshing and making remarks 
over their day’s work. While lying there listening to these remarks I heard 
one In particular say that he knew he killed one at the bridge and would have 
to go down at daylight and try and get another one. 1 heard several say they 
had killed one, two, or three, and they thought that they had a pretty fair 
day’s work, but also thought themselves that the regulars would be in the next 
night. 

I was called into the baggage room to he consulted by some officer in regard 
to the leaders and Louis Tlkus In particular. They asked the question if Louis 
Tikas was not the eause of the troubles and a leader of the Greeks, and I an¬ 
swered, “No; he was the interpreter.” They asked me if I saw a gun on Tikas, 
and I told them “ No.” They said. “ Well, we killed him to-day and found a 
gun on 1dm.” Then they asked where the gunmen got their arms and ammuni¬ 
tion ; I said, “ I do not know.” 1 did not have any myself, so I was then asked 
what I was coming to Trinidad for. I told them as I liad no place else to go 
at present I hml to go to Trinidad to get relief and a place for the family to 
stay and to bury my hoy. 1 was then advised I had better get out of this 
country altogether. 

At the time the machine guns were turned on the tent colony the strikers 
were taking to the hills on account of their ammunition being used up. 

Before the signals were fired Louie, having been notified that the south of 
the C. & S. E. tracks were swarmed with the militia with machine guns in 
position, pointing toward the colony, he went personally himself to see, and 
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while coming back to notify the colony of the conditions the men had found out 
for themselves and started back to direct the fire away from the women and 
babes. AH my earthly effects and cash were destroyed. 

Further affiant saith not. • 

Wiluam Snydkb, 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 1st day of May, A. D. 1014. 

I seat.. J Louis Gkiswold, Notary Public, 

My commission expires September 10, 1917. 

AFFIDAVIT. 

I lived in Ludlow tenf colony from September 2T», 1913, until it was destroyed. 
We lived peacefully and happily together. We had no trouble whatever tinless 

interfered with by guards or militia. On the-day of October we observed 

an automobile passing. It stopped, one man got out of It, and a shot was fired 
into the tent colony. That shot passed right over my head. This started a 
battle which lasted a couple of hours, during which no one to my knowledge 
was hurt. 1 was not In Ludlow colony during battle which followed a couple of 
days afterwards. I do not know, of my own knowledge, what happened at that, 
battle. After that we were not annoyed until some time In November. One 
Saturday, it being pay day at the colony, some ranchers came down for their 
pay. Mrs. Odell and I did not have lamp chimneys, so Mrs. Iladdow and 1 
decided to go to Cedar Hill, that being the nearest place we could purchase them. 
When we left the colony the men were lined up receiving their pay. When we 
got to the section house we saw about eight guards on horseback coming toward 
us and coming fast. I said to Mrs. Haddow, “ 1 would not be surprised if there 
would not he a fight when we come hack.” The guards always stationed them¬ 
selves at tlie steel bridge, while lighting the union men, in order to protect them¬ 
selves. To reach our homes, on our way hack, we had to pass under this steel 
bridge. Before we got to the bridge on our return, two of our men, Italians, I 
think, told us to turn back, that the guards were shooting nt them. Before we 
could turn the guards saw us, and began shooting toward us. We were compelled 
to go hack to (Vdar Hill and stay in the store until 9 o’clock, when the buttle 
ecased until next morning. Our men, in order to protect us, always went to the 
hills, so when the guards started to shoot, our men had taken their guns and 
gone into the hills. The battle began again Sunday morning and lasted until 
afternoon, when word was received that the militia was coming. On Monday 
Dr. Lyons made a speech to the men, telling them to give up their guns to the 
militia. The miners gave up their guns. 1 do not know how this last battle 
Blurted, for when 1 left our men were all in line ready to receive their pay. 

Apparently the militia was all right. Some of them came to our dances. 
They were treated fine until they started searching our tent colony. Company 
K, when they came to search, treated us res|>eetfully, but other companies 
treated us rotten. On the 31st of December, 1913, they came down to search, 
Raying they were looking for guns. I told them we never have any guns in our 
house. 

There was a company from Berwind, and six of this company came with their 
officers to my tent. lie said to the men, “Tear up every damn board in the 
floor.” They tore if up. and soon the officer came by and said, “ Has your tent 
been searched?” I told him “ Yes,” and showed him were the hoards hail been 
torn up. I asked him if I could nail my floor down. He told me “Yes.” My 
husband just got my floor nailed down when he came back and had it torn up 
again. Th*.« continued until my floor had been torn up three times. He said 
to one of the fellows in Company K, “Did you go through this damn stove?” 
The soldier replied that he did not think ammunition would be put In a 
stove where they had fire. Nevertheless, he was made to search the stove. I 
had a tent where 1 had my furniture stored. They handled my pictures so 
roughly that all the glass was broken and mirror in my dresser smashed. 

The last time they searched, their excuse was that they were looking for 
some one who had been shot, and after they got in the colony, they searched 
the tents. This time they went through cupboards, dresser drawers, trunks, 
examined mattresses, hut destroyed nothing. After that everything went on 
all right until the 19th day of April. On that day we were having a ball game. 
Four of the militia on foot, and one on horseback ciune to our bail ground. 
The four on foot had rtfles, which were pointed toward the crowd. The soldiers 
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had attended the ball games before, but had never brought their rifles. I 
thought to myself, “They are going to try to start trouble," but did not say 
anything. One of the men sakl to them, “ You may watch the ball game, but 
It dosen’t need guarding." The man on horseback then called to the man and 
told him he wanted to speak to him. The miner said he did not have time as he 
wag playing ball. The soldier said, “ I’ll take you to the guardhouse and make 
you have time.” A number of us women stood by and Jollied the soldiers. 
One woman said, “ If we women would sturt ufter you with baby guns you 
would drop your rifles and run.” I turned around and laughed. He said, 
“ Never mind, girlie, you have your big Sunday to-day, and to-morrow we 
will get the roast." I did not answer, but laughed again. He said, “ It would 
only take me and my four men to clean out this hunch. 

Then we went home and everything was quiet. In the evening we went to 
a dance. My husband came In and told me I had better go home, because 
those four men had come down to the tent colony and were trying to start 
trouble, hut nothing hapjiened until next morning, April 20, when a little after 
8 o’clock I went up to Mrs. Jolly. She, Louis Tikas, and I were looking at 
some pictures that we had taken of our Easter Sunday ceremonies, when some 
one came In and told him that there were four militiamen there to see him. 
When he went out a soldier handed him a piece of pniier with a man's name 
who was not In the tent colony. Tikas asked him who gave him authority to 
get this man, and dhl he get his authority from the civil authorities. The 
soldier told him no; he got It from the military authorities. Tikas told him 
that he understood that the military authorities In Las Animas County was out 
of commission. The soldier then said: “ If you don’t produce this man by 
afternoon, we will search the tent colony.” Tikas then asked if Maj. Ham- 
rock was up at the military camp. The soldier said, “Yes.” Tikas told the 
soldier he would like to speak to Maj. Hamrock. Then they went away, the 
spokesman saying In a mean manner: “All right, well he back again.” We 
went back to Mrs. Jolly's house to get the pictures I was looking at. I went 
home, put them In an envelope, and had them all ready to send when some one 
cnlled : “ I/OOk out for trouble; the militia Is coming.” M.v children had just got 
out of bed, and were not all dressed. I ran out to see If the militia was coming. 
When I got out I met Mrs. Thomas, who said: “ We had better take our children 
ami go to the pump station, for I think there Is going to he trouble.” I did 
uot think myself that there would he, but I told her to take my children, and If 
anything did happen they would be there. I then went over to where my 
husband was, In front of the tent colony, when I saw Tikes running toward 
the colony waiving a white handkerchief, and when he was near the tent colony 
one bomb was tired. Before the second was tired he was in the tent colony 
and the machine guns began tiring. On hearing the bombs our men started 
toward the I). & K. O. tracks on their way to the sand hills to lead the tight 
away from the tent colony. As Mr. Costa went by me I said: “ Charlie, be 
careful, the soldiers are all around those bills.” He said: “We must lead the 
flglit away from the colony, or those machine guns will kill every woman and 
child In here.” M.v husband told me to rnu to the children. 1 ran to the pump 
station and got in the barn. I stayed there until 7 o’clock at night. 

From atiout 10 until about 5 o’clock shooting was almost continuous, not 
ceasing more than from three to five minutes. From about 3 to about 5 o'clock 
the bullets around us rained like hailstones, several of the bullets passing 
through the lmrn where we were hiding. I can not be sure of the time, but 
I should judge It to be about 6 when I first saw the tents burning, Mr. Barton 
snld our only hope of escape would be If a train should come by. About an 
hour after a freight -train came by, ami I, with my children and about 14 
others, I think, started for the arroyo. After we came out of the barn I looked 
to see If I could see any of the militia, and saw four standing behind a barn 
above us. As I stopped to get under the fence, two shot? were fired at me, 
and missed me by about 2 feet, striking at the feet of a woman with a little 
baby In her arms. I laid still several minutes fearing to move. The woman 
tainted, and her baby fell. I can not remember how I got tills woman, her 
baby, and my children Into the arroyo. I remember seeing n dead man. I had 
heard him with others singing “ The union forever,” after he was shot In the 
afternoon. We went from the arroyo to Baye’s ranch, and stayed one hour. 
It was not safe there, so we went to another ranch about 0 miles from there. 
We got a wagon from Mr. Bayes, put the old women and children In the wagon 
and the rest of os walked to this ranch, arriving about midnight About 0 
next morning Mrs. Thomas and I started to the Black Hills, a distance of about 
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8 miles, to secure water for the men. Wlmu we got at the foot of the Black 
Hills we met 10 Greek boys, who told ns they had taken the men water so we 
need not go farther. We met a man In a wagon who took us back to the ranch. 
Later In the afternoon he brought us to Trinidad. 1 did not have on sufficient 
clothing when attacked, and my children were barefooted, not being fully 
dressed. I lost all of my possessions In the Ludlow battle. 

Man. Magoie Dominiske. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 11th day of Jlaj, A. B. 1011. 

|ska!..] ' Leon V. Gbiswolu, Xularu 1‘ublw. 

My commission expires September 10, 1017. 


affidavit. 

I was 111 Ludlow during the light. I live close to the depot. My husband 
was not a striker, being a railroad man. About 0 o’clock Monday morning, the 
20th, I was washing my hair, when my husband came In and said to me: “ Come 
here quick to me; come here quick; 1 want to show you something." He 
pointed up to the C. & S. Ii. track to the left side of the steel bridge. I looked 
and saw two machine guns and saw men fixing breastworks and men all along 
the track with rilles. Two men on horseback came galloping down from the 
direction of the steel bridge In a very great hurry. They passed me and met 
a number of other men, I presumed, to get orders; then all turned and sturted 
back In the direction of the steel bridge. As they passed us one of them, a 
Mexican, shouted: "Good, we’re off." When I saw all this It looked like there 
was going to be trouble. I ran across to warn my neighbors. I noticed several 
men on the ball ground. I had not noticed any excitement at the tent colony. 
I came right hack home. Then the bombs went off and the machine guns and 
rilles began. We immediately went to the cellar. We occasionally put our 
heads up out of the cellarway nnd watched. 

Shortly after the bombs went off we could see men with rifles, with mining 
cajis on, as though they had come out of the mines, come across between the 
cars from the direction of the military camp. During the day my husband and 
I stuck our heads up out of the cellar, and a fellow In uniform cursed my hus¬ 
band terribly, lie pointed a gttn at my husbund and asked him If he was a 

son of a b-and a red neck, nnd said If he was he would kill him. I pushed 

my husband back Into the cellar and told the man we were not strikers but 
railroad people. 

He said: “What In hell are you hiding for?" I told him we hud to, on 
account of the shooting. We remained In the cellar until ubout 4, when the 
switch engine picked us up and took ns to town. 

Mrs. Makian Dkkk. 


AiniiAt i r. 

I lived In Ludlow tent colony about 7J months. On Monday morning, April 20, 
about half past 8 or 0 o'clock my brother Jolm, the two Malmdy boys, and myself 
went to the ball ground to practice. Seeing (be militiamen nnd (lie union men 
running for the hills, we ran to Snodgrass's store for a hiding place. After we 
got to the store we decided to go to the tent colony to get our clothes. We Just 
got started when one of the bombs exploded, and we ran back Into the store. 
The other bombs went off after we got back Into the store. We stayed In the 
store until about 4.30 or 5 o’clock; then a shot went near a window, another 
passed near, and we went Into the cellar. We stayed In the cellar until about 
8.30 next morning. At about 2 o’clock we heard an awful racket In the store 
above us. I heard one ask another for a match. We thought our time had 
come. The dog belonging to the Italian kept whining and scratching at the 
cellar door, but they did not discover us. The next morning about 8.30 we got 
out, got into a buggy belonging to an Italian rancher, and were trying to get 
away. Two guards pulled their guns on us and told us to halt The Italian 
kept driving on, but I grabbed the lines and stopped him. They told us to get 
out of the buggy and hurry up. They told us to come up to them and asked us 
where we were going. In order to get away we told them we were going to 
work for the Italian (to his ranch. 
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They asked us If we knew anyone around there, and we told them, “ No, we 
didn’t” They took us up to the C. & S. depot and culled some one. Linderfelt 
came out They had Dave Stewart and Kudolph Carson there, and when we 
came up he said to turn the other boys loose and hold us; that we looked guilty. 
They stood us up In front of the depot. The Italian was standing a little too 
far from my brother, so a soldier poked him In the rilm and made him cry. In 
a couple of hours an officer asked if we had had anything to eat. We told him 
we bad nothing since the morning before. He told us to go with the guurd to a 
store over by the post ollicc and get something to eat. We told him we did not 
have any money. He fold us it did not make any difference; we did not need 
any money. We went over and carried a lot of stuff over to the depot. I didn't 
care for much to eat just then, so ate a couple of apples and a bottle of soda 
water. They kept, us here until 2 In I lie afternoon, and then took us over to 
the cookhouse. The cook told the officers tie wanted us over there. Before 
they gave us our breakfast that morning they sent my brother, myself, and the 
Italian and a Giwk, Mike l’appas, down near the pump house with cartridges. 
They said they wanted them to kill our wap friends with. Before this they 
told us to put a Crook who was shot In the foot on the train. Then we went to 
tlie military camp and carried wuter, coal, washed dishes, cooked, and did 
everything they asked us to do. 

A man Hiiot Ids gun accidentally at Hie depot. Ills name was Elston, I think. 
He belonged to the artillery. They took ldm prisoner and placed him guard 
over us. He was drunk nearly all the time. He cursed us and called us waps 
and red necks. While tn the military camp 1 overheard them talking about 
starting to burn the rod-neck store, but an officer came along and stopped them. 
While we were prisoners at the depot wo saw Mr. Snyder putting his dead 
hoy on the train. He was wrapped up in a while sheet. When we took the 
cartridges down near the pump house we saw Louis Tlkas and Mr. Bartle 
lying (lend by the road. The militiamen told us Unit Louis the Crook came out 
from the tent colony that night and begged for his life, saying he hadn’t 
done anything to anybody and didn’t want any trouble with anybody. They 
said at tirst they were going to hang him, but they told him to run, and then 
they shut at him. Some of tlie soldiers told ns that Linderfelt wauled to make 
us run and then turn the inachiiie guns on us, 1ml some of the men said they 
would not stand for It, and went and got Mn.i. Hamrock. They said he said we 
lmd not done anything, and they did not need to do that. 

One fellow by the inline of Musters kept blowing about taking a watch from 
Mr. Fyler after he was dead. He cursed him and called him a ml neck. 
It was either Mr. F.vler’s watch or one Just like it. They said Mr. Fyler came 
out with a bug of money In one band and a gun in the oilier. They told ine 
they wanted him and they gut him. One of them said if he had been up when 
Mr. Snyder went away lie never would have got away, that it should have 
been him killed instead of his hoy. 

They said Mrs. Jolly came out with a Bed Cross, that she was working In 
a red-neck hospital down there, and that they shot her In the arm. They took 
two Slavs off the mixed train, searched them, and, when they found union 
cards, took them prisoners and took them up to the camp to work. One of 
the Slavs laid a pretty good pair of shoes on; one of ttie guards told hint to 
take ids shoes off. The guard’s shoos were worn out. He took his shoes off. 
Ha asked the Slav if Ills (Elston’s) shoes would fit him. The Slav put them 
on and said, “ Yes.” Elston then told him to keep them, and lie put on the 
Slav’s shoes. F.lston took the Creek’s shoes and cut all around the heel. I 
did not see Eistou do this, but the Greek said so, and I saw the shoe. He made 
the Greek work one night and all next day without sleep. They were harder 
oil the foreigners tlvan on us. They made us work from 0 o'clock tn the morn¬ 
ing until 10 o’clock tit night. Once we worked till after 2, another night until 
after 8. When we would get through Elston would lake us to a box car they 
called the guardhouse, and tell the other guards to shoot us the first move we 
would make. A couple of nights after Maj. Lester was killed the guard, 
Elston, cursed us, called us red necks and waps, and told us if we made a 
move he’d kill us, that he had a notion to bore a hole In us anyway. I asked 
him what a wap was. He said I was a wap. Then he said foreigners were 
waps. I told him I was raised in this country the same as he was. They said 
they killed 13 women and children In one hole. 

Lieut. Lamey (I don’t know whether this Is exactly right, they called him 
Lamey) seemed to feel sorry about It. They cursed Mr. McLennan, and said. 
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th^ wanted to kill him. Tliey told all of ns not to speak to him. Tie looked 
Bo downhearted I spoke to him anyway. I do not think they saw me. 

One of the officers told the guard to treat Mr. MoU'mmit with respect lie- 
cause he was the president of the union. The lady postmistress out there they 
called red-neck postmaster. They did not like her either. 

On Thursday they asked ns a few questions. They asked ns If we knew 
anything nbout the lighting; about who started It. Wo told them we did not 
know anything nboul it. We were afraid if we (old the truth they would 
kill us. They then said I hoy were going to hold us until they could get a lawyer 
there to take our affidavits. On .Sunday tiigld we were brought before ('.apt. 
Van Cise, Mnj. Houghton, and some other military officer. Tliey asked us If 
we knew who startl'd the lighting and if the union men hud made any prepara¬ 
tions for fighting. We told them we did not know am thing nboul il We 
lost all our clothes. I did not even lmte a coal on. 

They asked us why we did not go hack to work. Tliey said tliey would give 
us nn order to any mine we wanted to go. 1 told llieni l‘didn’t tired any order, 
1 knew all the superintendents and could go buck without an order! They 
freed us Sunday night, hut we had no money. We were afraid to walk for 
fear some one would shoot us, and we were afraid to ride for fear some of 
Llnderfelt’s bunch would get hold of us, and that would lie worse, until Friday 
night when they gave us a ticket and sent ns out. I had a little water spaniel 
thnt 1 thought so much of. He must have stayed in the tent because his hair 
and eyes were burned. He came io us Tuesday and tliev would not let me 
keep him. I felt sorrier nbout that than anything. We came to Trinidad 
Friday night. 

tiUOliOK. It. Cumiciuu.. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this lltli duy of May, A. It. mi l. 

Leon V. (iuiswoi.u, Hot ary PublU-. 

My commission expires September 10, 1017 . 


State of Colorado, 


AFFIIIAVl T. 


Las Animas County, 88: 

Mrs. Clorindii Pnrltlla: About 0 o’clock I heard two signal shots fired, and 
about five minutes after they started to firing with the machine guns, shooting 
to the tent colony at Ludlow, and then I put my four children 111 the hole we 
hud made under the lent, and we stayed (here in the hole without food and 
water until about 11 o’clock at night They were shooting all day long, never 
stopped a minute. During the day I heard Mr. Snyder say thut'his hoy had 
been killed. Tile tents were full of holes. like lace. 1 came out of the tent 
for a minute to get something for the children to eat, and while I was out 
there they began shooting again and a bullet came close io me. and then I 
went back into the hole. At some time late in the afternoon they started to 
burn the tents. When the touts were flrsl tired, they did not hnru my tent; 
later In the evening the soldiers came back to fire tiie rest of the tents, and 
tliey heard my children crying, and they said, “There is a family in there," 
and they helped me out and took me anil the children to the depot. While at 
the depot three Mexican guards got mad at the women and said they ought to 
be burned In the tents. 


CljOElNDA PADILI.A. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 1st day of May, A. D. 1014. 

[seal] Leon Ckiswomi, Notary Public, 

My commission expires September It), 1017. 


AFFIDAVIT. 

Stats of Colorado, 

Lot Animat County, »t: 

Mrs. Ed Tonner, of lawful age, being first sworn, upon oath deposes and 
says: That her name is Mrs. Ed Tonner. When Mr. Ltnderfelt came into 
camp with his auto load of ammunition, I heard Mrs. Costa crying, and she 
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began praying Simla Marfa anil begging him not to kill iier and her little 
children, and lie replied to her, “ There Is no use in you crying and carrying 
on, us vve have orders to do this, and we are going to do it; no mercy on any 
of you.” 

Mss. Ed Tonnes. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 30th day of April, A. D. 1914. 

Iskal.) Leon Gbiswold, Notary Public. 

My coimnlsslmi expires September 10, 1917. 


Stack of (’oi.oraiio, 

Las Animus County, is: 


AFFIDAVIT. 


Onietoniien Covadle, being of lawful age, being first duly sworn, on oath 
deposes and says: That, her name Is Oinetomiea Covadle. I was going up to 
tlie store In the daytime, and I lie guards were all around the tents, and they 
start to shoot ut the tents, and I only hail time to get hold of my baby son, 
about 10 yeurs old, and get into tile pump; anil the soldiers came up and tried 
lo shoot inside where we were, and that came out of the pump when they 
tried to shoot with the machine guns and went into the nrroyo. There were 
two dead men, and they jumped right top of them. Couple of soldiers came 
out of the nrroyo and was going to kill both of us, and the little boy raised 
up bis hands and said, “ Don't, shoot, for my mother’s sake." I had a machine, 
and the soldiers took It out, and a lot of other stuff, and took It to the depot 
anil kept It. They stole a trunk full of my clothes; I saw them take It with 
my own eyes. I had $5 In money that was stolen. They told me lhat I should 
he happy that you all were not killed. 

Omktomh a (her x murk) Covadle. 


Subscribed nnd sworn to before me lids 1st day of May, A. 11. 1914. 

! ska l. I l.KnN V. Griswold, Notary Public. 

My commission expires September 10, 1917. 


AFFIDAVIT. 


Staff, of Coi.iikaihi, 

I,us Animas County, ss: 

Mrs. Jnmes Fyler, of lawful age, being first duly sworn, on oath deposes and 
says; That her name is Mrs. .lames Kyler; the first we know is three soldiers 
enme down and demanded of Louis Tlkas that he give them a man that they 
wanted 111 the lent colony; that they wanted him; and he asked them who gave 
them authority to come there, and they said that they came under the mili¬ 
tary laws, and lie told them that the military laws were out, and that they 
could tad bine anyone In the tent colony, so (lien they weld away and Louie 
(old them lo send MnJ. lliiinroek down and lie would talk with him, and they 
did not send him and Louie went to the depot to meet MnJ. Hamrock, and they 
hud quite a conversuihm up there nnd the first we saw of Louie lie was eom(ng 
down waving Ids handkerchief for the crown to go back, as soon as he got in 
siglil of the tent colony, and when he got to the tent colony Mrs. Doniinsky Hnd 
1 were standing there, we were the only two that were out rigid in the crowd, 
and I walked over to m,v husband—lie was looking for a pair of field glasses— 
and I asked if lie had saw m.v boy, and lie told me no, lie hail not; so just then 
they allot off one of the bombs nnd one of the machine guns on the D. & R. G. 
tracks; those were tire first shots that were fired, and Louie waved his hand¬ 
kerchief at iis anil said, "Good by, I will never see you any more," so then we 
made our escape to the pump station. Tlmt was alioiit 2 o’clock when the shoot¬ 
ing started, and we stayed there all day, then, without even uny water, food, or 
anything. Then, about 4.30, I would judge, they turned the machine guns on 
the tent colony with full force, and I should Judge about (i o'clock the tent col¬ 
ony started to burn, and about 7 o’clock a freight train came in from Aguilar, 
and we made our eacnpe to the arroyo, anil then we made our escape to Mr. 
Frank Rayes’s ranch, and from there he hitched up his team and took us to 
Wtneberg's ranch, and we landed there about 2 o'clock In the morning, and 
ubout 12 o'clock the next day we came to Trinidad. We got to Trinidad about 
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5 o’clock in the evening, and there I learned of my husband's death I did not 
know he was killed until that time. The Sunday before, at 10 o’clock, we had a 
ball game, and we played the men and we got through about 1 o’clock; then we 
all went to the Greek’s for our dinner, and then after that Uiule took our 
pictures five different ways with our bloomers on; then we went back and 
played another game of hall in the p. m„ about 2 o’clock, and during our hall 
gume there were four of the ndlftia came down, ttnd each one carried a gun, a 
rifle In their hands, and we remarked about It on account of It being the first 
time they had ever carried guns at the hall game. 

Affiant further states that from the time the shooting started In the morn¬ 
ing there were only four men there on the grounds, the others having fled to 
the hills. 

Further afllant salth not. 

Mas. .Tamks Fyi.kk. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 30th day of April, A. 1). 1014. 

1 ska!.. J I.kon Gbikwoi.1), Notary Public. 

My commission expires September 10, 1017. 


Staik ok Colorado, 

/,«« Alliums County, ss: 


AFKIn.M IT. 


Mrs. Ed Tenner, who Is about to become a mother, of lawful age, being 
first sworn, upon oath deposes and says: That her name Is Mrs. Kd Tenner. 
At about 10 in the morning I was In my front room tent sweeping and I heard 
the two bombs fired, and I started grabbing for my five children, and to throw 
them into a cave right under my front tent, and I stayed there until about 8 
o’clock at night. All this time from 10 In the morning until 8 o’clock at night 
the machine guns were going. Air. Snyder came along and he said “My oldest, 
son, Frank, has half of Ids bead Plowed off,” and be said “ If your children 
wont lay down, slay them and make them lay down rather than have them 
killed," be said, and he held out Ids two arms like that [Indicating) and they 
were full of blood, and It seemed that after he left bis tent that the machine 
guns turned loose all the more. My tent was so full of holes that it was 
like lace, pretty near. It could have been about 4 when little Frank got Ills 
head hurt, and a little while after this they tried to set the tents on fire. 
I kept bobbing my head up and down, and Mr. Fyler said, “ For God’s sake 
keep-yonr bead down, or you will get it blown off.’’ About 6 o’clock they turned 
around and tore the tent between the too tents, ami they set the broom on fire 
with coal oil, and they set the tent on tire, with me right underneath with my 
live little children, then Gusta Itetlieh she helped me out with the children, 
grabbed them up, and then we run to a Mexican lady's tent farther down, 
and then Louie the Greek helped me, In' helped me down Into a hole and threw 
water In my face as I was fainting with all the children, and then Imule the 
Greek heard some Mexican baby cry, and be said, “I must go and see what I 
can do for it,” and then after that he says “ You people had better hit It for 
that ranch over the Bayes,” and we stayed there until the next night; they 
were shooting at the ranch house, although we had a white flag out, hut they 
shot .just the same. -Mr. Bayes then took us to another ranch called Powell’s 
ranch. They lot Mr. Bayes then take us to another ranch called Powell's 
ranch. They let Mr. Bayes through all right and back all right, but when he 
got back to his ranch they fired on him and bit one of his mules In the thick 
part of the leg, and the next morning we went front Powell’s ranch to Aguilar. 

I was not expecting anything like that and I Innl very little clothes on. A thin 
skirt and a inother-hubbnrd apron, and my oldest shoes. Everything that I 
had In this world was lost. I lost a $35 watch, $8 chain of mv own; gold watch 
of my husbands, worth about $25; and then I had a hair chain of my own hair, 
worth $5; watch charm of my children's hair, worth $5; $16 pair of glasses; 
bracelets of my little girl’s, worth $5; opal ring, $7; $10 In money. Not a thing 
left in the world. 

Further affiant salth not 


Mas. Ei> Tonnkr. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 30th day of April, A. D. 1914. 
(skai-I ' t Leon V. Griswold, Notary Public. 

My commission expires September 10, 1917. , 
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aifidavit. 

Htatf. or Colorado, 

Las Animas County, ss: 

Marla Chaves, being first duly sworn, on oath deposes and states: That her 
name is Marla Chaves. Early in the morning I seen a woman going to the 
soldiers’ camp, and I think she was a traitor, and ns soon ns this woman got 
to the camp the guards came out, and as soon as they reached the camp they 
started to tire at the camp. When they started to tire at the camp they kept 
on tiring all day, and when they started to fire at the camp we all went Into 
the cellar, about 1) o'clock in the morning. And we stayed In the cellar all day 
until the soldiers took us out about 3 or 4 o’clock In the p. m. They would come 
inside of the tents and take the best things and then set fire to the tents. 
I don’t know how they set the lire, hut T know that they set the tents on Are. 
I lost all my personal effects In this lire. I had $2n0 in the sewing machine 
that my husband's people had sent, and I lost all of that. 

Maria Chaves. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 1st day of May, A. IX 1914. 

I heal. J I,son V. Giuswot.il Notary Public . 

My commission expires September Id, 1917. 


\t t mwiT. 

Statu nr Colorado, 

Las Animas County, ss: 

Mrs. Alcarlta l’edregon, being first duly sworn, on oath deposes and says: 
That her mime Is Mrs. Alcarlta I’edregon. I got up late In the morning, and I 
seen the guards and militia on horseback, anil they got oil' the horses and fell 
down on the ground to gel away from the fire, and then I went into the hole 
with tile children. There were 11 children and 4 women in the hole, anil we 
stayed in that cellar from il in the morning until (1 the next morning. I seen 
a militiamen come over there and look inside the tent and strike a match and 
set tire to the tent. I stayed in the teal until It was all hurtled up. There were 
11 children and 2 women suffocated with the smoke where I was. I lost 2 
children in this cave when the tent was burned. I don't know where my hus¬ 
band was at this time. I looked up out of the hole and saw the soldier set tire 
to the tent with a match. I lost exeryhlag I had In his fire. 

Mrs. Amah it \ (her x mark) I’kdregon. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 1st day of May. A. IX 1914. 

J sk x i .. | I .Ron V. (iaiswou), Notary Pubtic. 

My commission expires September IP. 1917. 


(Mr. Fyler, agent for X S. at I .tallow, can give wonderful story of militia¬ 
men who took possession of the ('.AS. station.) 


LINDSEY EXHIBIT NO. 3. 

June 5, 1914. 

My Pear Colby: Of course I need scarcely tell you that I appreciated so 
much our visit. I have lava giving some consideration to writing you the 
kind of letter that yon suggested, namely, In stating concretely what my Idea 
was as to what Mr. Rockefeller, jr., might do In the present situation In Colorado. 
Of course I differ so vitally a ad fundamentally with Mr. Rockefeller upon some 
of these big questions that I suppose I have a right to assume that he would not 
think of doing some of the tilings that I would like to see. him do. I think, of 
course, it is one of the greatest opportunities a young man ever had In the 
history of the world to actually he a Christian and to put Into practice the 
advice of Jesus Christ to the rich young man. Of course to put that into prac¬ 
tice would require Mr. Rockefeller to busy himself In studying the present in¬ 
dustrial and economic conditions in this country and finding out how he can 
best dispossess himself and those about him of their possession and their power, 
which means, of course, to change the laws of property under which they were 
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able to create the conditions that are responsible for them. I say this In nil 
kindness, and, of coarse, if Mr. Rockefeller could understand me, which I 
quite understand, Is practically impossible he would not" feel the slightest 
offense at my frank expression of views concerning not so much him, hut the 
conditions that are responsible for him and those with him. In a measure, ex¬ 
cept as I am interested in the wonderful opportunity of Mr. Rockefeller, I am 
rather indifferent to what he dot's, because he can no more stop or seriously in¬ 
terfere with the evolution (as 1 hope it will la 1 rattier than revolution) now 
going on In the world—as men become more, enlightened and intelligent—than 
he could interfere with the orderly processes of birth in nature. It may not 
come in his time, m.v time, or yours, but it is just ns sure to come ns there is a 
God in heaven. The laws of property and the conditions that are largely re¬ 
sponsible for misery, crime, and the kind of slavery in tilts country that is 
chiefly responsible for Mr. Rockefeller's power and wealth, are going to be 
abolished or changed to more nearly approximate real justice. I am one of 
those who trust and hope and will work for its abolition peacefully and through 
the kind of laws that we already have, but 1 am also one of those who really 
fear very much that it will have to come forcibly. My fears in this respect 
are largely due, not to the extremists, the radicals, the Socialists, and the 
anarchists, but to the blindness of men like Mr. Rockefeller and those around 
him. 

1 hope neither you nor Mr. Rockefeller will misunderstand me. I urn perfectly 
aware and credit Mr. Rockefeller witli perfect sincerity In believing that lie Is a 
Christian, but of course—according to my philosophy and beliefs and under¬ 
standing—I do not think that lie Is either a Christ Inn or begins to approach 
Christianity. But I do believe tlmt because X want to regard him ns slneerely 
blind, that if he eoulil only see the light lie would really be what he now only 
thinks he is—a Christian. Sauls or Si. Pauls are just as possible In this day 
mid age us they have been In other days. Some of the most progressive men I 
know were just as blind 10 or a) years ago as Mr. Rockefeller seems to be now. 
And rigid, here let me say that I do not wish to judge him. I may, of course, 
be mistaken, but I am merely drawing my conclusions from what he Is pur¬ 
ported to have said and wliat 1 know he lias done. 

But I mast not use my opportunity to wrile you by attempting a discussion of 
the problems that would perhaps only be fill lie for our Immediate purposes. 
My real purpose iu seeing Mr. Rockefeller was as follows: 

First. .Inst as I have visited men in prison, who were there largely through 
conditions In their lives, and I visited them because I wanted to help them. 

Second. Because I wanted to try and convince him that ho could help himself 
by helping us in our present struggles In Colorado. My plan was this: To pre¬ 
sent some phases of tills situation that I feel lie knows nothing about and that 
he has never seriously considered, that would justify 1dm in saying to me per¬ 
sonally that I could say to President Wilson that while lie did not. ndinlt that 
ho controlled the situation or that he believed personally there was anything 
to arbitrate, or that their company was in any way to blame for conditions In 
southern Colorado, that nevertheless if the President saw fit to appoint n com¬ 
mission made up of men of known Integrity, fairness, and justice, who might be 
acceptable to him, that he would use his personal Influence with his asso'•lares 
to get them to consent to submit to arbitration by such a commission, and 
that he personally—under the conditions mentioned—would permit the public 
to know that he was using his personal influence to that end. The reasons, of 
course, would he that there were oilier people who did not agree with him that 
there was nothing to arbitrate, and tlmf by consenting to such an arrangement 
it would restore peace—at least temporarily—to our distracted State. If Mr. 
Rockefeller, jr., would have asserted himself, even to the extent here mentioned, 
even though It did not result in an arbitration, It would have been of great help 
to him and others who would like to see a belter understanding In this country 
between capital and labor. And, of course, I believe that If he would have sin¬ 
cerely taken that attitude (and, of course, I believe It would have been sincere) 
It would have resulted In the President appointing such a board and both 
sides consenting to abide hy Its findings. At least, the effort would have been 
more than worth while and would have put Mr. Rockefeller In a much better 
Itosltlon before the public than he now occupies and given us a hope In this 
State that we do not seem now to have. 

I feel rather grateful that because of my experiences In these struggles that 1 
positively do not feel f any of the bitterness that generally attend It, and the 
things that people say about me do not at all disturb me. If I can be of any 
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small service In helping to change the conditions that are chiefly responsible for 
the difficulties we are facing In this country, I shall count It a privilege, and In 
that sort of work-It would have been a pleasure to me personally to have met 
Mr. Rockefeller, to have understood him better, and I hoped to have had him 
understand me better. I very much fear, however, that under the circumstances 
that would he impossible. Rut If It Is not, ns I wrote Mr. Rockefeller, at some 
future time under most any conditions he names I would be glad to see him and 
discuss these matters. 

My trip East was altogether unexpected and taken with great reluctance, If 
not Indeed rebellion, for I felt that there were others who could do whatever 
might be done a good deal better than I could do it. I had already arranged to 
leave here the latter part of June for my vacation In July and August, that I 
shall devote mostly to my Chautauqua work that I am In the habit of doing 
every summer. My wife has not been at all well, and I shall probably take her 
to Rattle Creek, which will require me to leave a week or 10 days earlier than 
I anticipated, so that I shall probably leave Denver about the 18th of June. 
My work will be, in part, In Pennsylvania, New York, and New England. I 
shall pass through New York several times during the summer, but I think It 
would give me an opportunity to either see you or Mr. Rockefeller in connec¬ 
tion with this matter, If you think It possible or worth while. 

With kindest regards and good wishes, I aui, 

Sincerely, yours, 

Hon. Kvkkctt Coi.uy, 

Atlomci ) ill Lmr , Newark , N . ./. 


LINDSEY EXHIBIT NO. 4. 


Benjamin Lindsey, Esq., 

Denver , Cola . 

Reah Sib: When reading the interesting interview on Colorado which you 
gave In Chicago, on route lo Washington, I was reminded of a meeting of a 
dozen or more doctors at a prominent sanatorium In Denver lust winter at which 
time the deporuble state of affairs surrounding us wus mentioned. The superin¬ 
tendent. of the sanatorium, known for judgment and conservatism, made the 
statement that what was most misled In Denver was live funerals and the name 
“Judge” Lindsey headed this list of those whose demise would contribute most 
to the return of peace, power, and plenty in our Slate and particularly In 
Denver. 

I have thought your ability to “grand stand” might he directed in n more 
helpful way if you had the good of your State uppermost in mind rather than 
going about encouraging the “yellow" journals to knock our State, your home 
Stute. We have most certainly suffered long and patiently while you and others 
Indulge yourselves. 

I appreciate your dcrangfed mental state, hut in your solitude try and right 
yourself or he charitable and move where your nature will be neutralized and 
allow a measure of pence to emerge from the state of anarchy you are In a 
part responsible for in Colorado. 

Respectfully, 


A. M. Moohe. 


May 22, 1914. 


LINDSEY EXHIBIT NO. 5. 

In examining the reports of the Sfnte coal mine Inspector, 1907-8, relating 
to Las Animas County alone. It was found that 88 married men were reported 
killed In coal-mine accidents. No record was kept of dependent children. 

In 1909-10 a record of dependent children was kept as follows: In 1909, 18 
heads of families were killed, leaving 38 children; In 1910, 90 heads of families 
were killed, leaving 249 children; in 1911, 25 heads of families were killed, 
leaving 77 children. In 1912, 20 heads of families were killed, leaving 74 
children. 

Mine accidents In four years deprived 438 children of their breadwinners. 
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The State coal-mine Inspector’s report, covering the State, shows that In 
1909-10 374 children were left fatherless from coal-mine accidents alone. In 
1911-12 248, making a total of 022 in the space of four years. 

The report beginning January 1 and ending December 1, 1913, shows the 
following: Number Injured tier 1,000 employed, 27.5; number of tons produced 
for each life lost, 84,203; number of tons produced for each nonfntnl accident, 
20,183; number of widows left, 51; number of children left fatherless, 108. 

Denver, December 21, 19U,. 

Sometime In the early winter of 1914 I asked the State board of charities 
and corrections, through their secretary, to furnish me with a statement of the 
number of dependent or fatherless children made so through deaths of fathers 
in coal-mine accidents. Having misplaced the re]>ort furnished me at that time. 
I was again, on December 12, 1914, furnished by the State board of charities 
and corrections of the State of Colorado with the above statement on tills 
typewritten sheet of paper at the statehouse In Denver. I secured the state¬ 
ment at this time to tile with the Industrial Relations Commission, as being one 
of the items as to why the Juvenile Court of Denver is interested in the Indus¬ 
trial problems pertaining to coal-mine difficulties. At the time tills statement 
was first issued I personally gave it to all of the Denver pa [vers. I used It In an 
address at the statehouse nt a conference called under the auspices In part of 
the State board of charities and corrections. The Denver Express was the only 
paper that published any part of it. 


LINDSEY EXHIBIT NO. 6. 


May 29, 1911. 

Mr. Er.r M. fiitnss, 

Statehouse, City. , 

My Deak Mr. Gross: On Saturday, May 27, I had a conference with the 
deputy labor commissioner and chief factory Inspector of this State. I asked 
him for an opinion upon the following questions: 

First. The conditions concerning child-labor evils In tills State and the 
necessity for additional legislation for the protection of children against such 
evils. 


Second. What part, if any, lias been taken by an organization known as the 
State bureau of child and animal protection, with offices In the State Capitol 
Building, for the enforcement of existing laws and securing additional legisla¬ 
tion that lias been deemed needful for their protection. 

He informed me that you were one of his deputies, in every way reliable, and, 
because of much personal work done by you and first-hand Information from 
your own Investigations and experience in the last legislature, In every wuy 
especially qualified to answer these questions, and lie therefore asktsi me to 
direct this inquiry to you, assuring me that he would heartily approve any 
report you are good enough to make in tills matter. If you can, therefore, 
furnish me such a report at your earliest convenience I would greatly ap¬ 
preciate It. 

Sincerely, 


Bex II. Lindsey. 


Judge Ben B. Lindsey, 

Denver, Colo. 


Denver, Coro, 1 lay .?/, 1911. 


My Dear Sir: In answer to your communication of May 29 I beg to report 
as follows: 

Up to May, 1909, Colorado had no factory inspection such as exists In many 
other States, lip to that time as to child labor the State bureau of child and 
animal protection pretended to assume the duties that ordinarily devolve upon 
factory Inspectors. But since Colorado—now a State of nearly a million people— 
had been growing in industrial development It lias been recognized for several 
years past that this kind of an arrangement was not satisfactory. While the 
State bureau of child and animal protection rendered absolutely no assistance 
In the legislature of 1909 in securing the passage of the law providing for fac¬ 
tory inspectors, we know that the effort to obtain such legislation had your 
earnest support. Under this law I was appointed a factory Inspector in May, 
1909. When we came to consider the subject of child labor in tills State the 
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officers of this department were confronted with a public statement diligently 
circulated by the State bureau of child and animal protection to the effect 
that there were no child labor evils In Colorado. The Impression thus created 
had taken such a firm hold upon the minds of the people that It was difficult 
to have statements to the contrary credited, for they were Immediately met 
with this authoritative announcement—always Insisted upon even In the face 
of complaints to the contrary. It led the people of the State Into a false 
security against such evils—at least this is my lirrn conviction after two years 
of active servlet.' as a factory Inspector In this State. Believing at first that a 
bureau bearing such a name was what It pretended to he, I was naturally one 
of those deceitwl as to real conditions until I became disillusioned through my 
own personal Investigation and the sights I witnessed with my own eyes. 

Some time after I was appointed you may recall a conference I had with 
you. In which you told me that while you had also been disposed to accept 
these statements of the Stale bureau of child and animal protection, that you 
were becoming suspicious and wished me from time to time in my inspection 
Iritis to get such facts as I could. I found tiiat while in Denver, largely due 
to a very effective compulsory school law that com[iellod the attendance of 
children up to the age of 10 years for the entire school term from September 
to June—with certain exemptions permitted between 14 and 111—and a juvenile 
delinquent law that made any child or children who failed to comply with tills 
law, and the contributory delinquent law that made any person thus In viola¬ 
tion of the school law employing children subject to u penalty of not to exceed 
one year In jail or ,$t,<KX) tine, It was very seldom that I encountered Improper 
child labor in Denver. In addition to tills system of juvenile laws we had some 
child labor laws proper that while by no means sufficient were of some value 
until the decision of the supreme court (Hurdler v. People, 41 Colo., 495). 
There the court passed upon the constitutionality of the law of lids State regu¬ 
lating the employment of children and women, and hold that under the consti¬ 
tution of this State only the general assembly might declare employments In¬ 
jurious or dangerous to health, life, or limb, in accordance with the constitu¬ 
tional amendment of 1991—a precaution wlddi the legislature had absolutely 
fulled to do in any previous child-labor law uh such, or in any bill presented to 
tiie legislature except in u hill drafted by you and presented to the recent 
legislature. Tills decision caused it. to be contended by some of the ablest 
lawyers in the State that Colorado had no child-labor law, and the only pro¬ 
tection afforded the children was through the Juvenile laws referred to that 
were drafted by yon and enacted by the legislature In 1903. But in n city 
like Denver, with Its juvenile court and school attendance officers to enforce 
this school and contributory delinquency law, and in many counties similarly 
situated, the children-could be adequately protected except possibly during the 
summer vacation months against the evils of child labor. But I found from 
my first Inspections of coal mines and coal-mine disasters In the southern part 
of the State that this system of laws, however worthy and effective in other 
parts of the State, was not sufficient for tiny sort of adequate protection for 
tho children. This Mas due to two causes—first, the absence of a child-labor 
law proper upon which we could place any dependence In view of the decision 
of the supreme court mentioned, and second, because of the political conditions 
we encountered It) dealing with some of the great fuel corporations whose 
activities extend Into various sections of tins and other States. I found 
that these corporations so completely controlled the politics of their local 
counties thut school officers depended upon to enforce the system of laws that 
you had secured in 1903 were responsive rather to the Interests of these 
corporations than to the demands of the home and the Interests of the children. 
Of course most of my work in these coal districts concerned the Investigations 
of disasters In mines In which numbers of lives were lost The very first 
investigation of this kind undertaken by me you will find reported on pages 31 
and 82 of the Biennial Report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Colorado, 
1909-10. From that report I quote the following on page 32: 

"Two of the victims were Mexican boys, 15 and lfl years old, respectively, 
who were employed as trap hoys. The younger of the two was killed on his 
or more. If this boy were as Illiterate as most of the Mexican workmen are, 
then he was employed lu direct conflict with the State law, which forbids the 
employment of boys under 16 years of age who can not read and write. 

“ Wishing to ascertain the attitude of the company on the question of child 
labor, I dropped down to Segumlo and found several boys working there under 
the legal age. A small lad told me that he had received 23 cents per day for 
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assisting In drawing eoke from the ovens. He was 10 years old. For his name 
and the names of others tinder 14 years of age 1 refer yon to Segundo schedules 
that are Sled In your office. The company officials explained the presence of 
these children on the ovens by stutiug that drawing coke is contract work; 
that is, the workman receives 05 cents per oven for drawing; and if lie can use 
his children to advantage, it is no business of theirs; that is, for the officials in 
interfere. Now, I wish to call your attention to this: Thai in the work of draw¬ 
ing coke from the ovens the opening is broken out, displaying a mass of molten 
coal, which is brought to lower temperature by playing a stream of water on it. 
This results in clouds of gas and smoke rushing out and enveloping those who 
must draw the coke. It is in that gas-charged atmosphere that these children 
must work. 

"It was on February 11 that I was in Segundo, and at that time there were 
no age certificates on file in the office of the superintendent. On February 21! I 
was in Sopris, a camp just a few miles below Segundo, and found five age cer¬ 
tificates on file, signed by parents, certifying iiial the boy named (herein was 
over 14 years old, and each certificate was dated February 15, 1010. I only 
mention tills to show that there is a master mind ut the head ami nothing is 
overlooked or left to chance when the interests of the company are at stake, 
fifteenth birthday and had been working in the mine for a matter.of six months 
and I might mention that I have found that the officials of the company—that 
is, the men in charge of llie work, from the division superintendent down to the 
lowly washer boss—are all men of high efficiency, excellent, likable men, and 
(borough gentlemen in the ordinary acceptance of tlie term, hut they have all 
been trained in the same school, whose first lesson is ‘ loyalty to the company.’ 
So imbued are they witli this idea that to their minds anything that is profitable 
for the company Is rigid and anything that threatens dividends is wrong." 

During that investigation I spent six weeks in the southern Colorado coal 
camps, and in connection with my oilier work I had occasion at first hand to see 
and know exactly what I am talking about, and to ail of which I am willing to 
give testimony in any way. I can say to you positively, (lien, that in practically 
every camp where eoke ovens were operated children were employed. Ill each 
case this employment would have been In absolute violation of those laws exist¬ 
ing in ninny of the Stales for their protection, loit not under any child-labor law 
profier on our statute books. Ail of this proved the need of an up-to-date child- 
labor law. 

As soon as my report, upon 1 he I’rimero disaster was made public I was 
astounded to note that E. K. Whitehead, who Is now and has been for more 
than 10 years past the secretary and director of the work of the State bureau 
of child and animal protection, ruslnxl into the public press with a denial of the 
facts, and by wide circulation of this denial it was again sought to create the 
impression, which he ims for years past so persistently spread abroad, that 
there is no child-labor law in Colorado. 1 had been personally on the ground, 
often talked with tlie.se children while engaged in these dangerous occupations— 
one of them positively not over 10 years of age—while Whitehead made no pre¬ 
tense of any such experience. I may say here that during f lie tight for a child- 
labor law during the recent legislature, when the most biller opposition to any 
genuine bill was that encountered from Whitehead, claiming to he backed by his 
State bureau, I went personally to ids office to convince idm thut his denial of 
my report was false and unjust to the children of tlds State, for it was really 
playing these young lives into the hands of the great corporate Interests for 
exploitation in the manner-1 had been able to prove. Whitehead’s only excuse 
for his denial of my official report and positive statements was an alleged inves¬ 
tigation which he claimed to have had made through some employee of hts 
State bureau. I asked to be confronted by that man, and In Whitehead's office, 
in his presence and that of one Dr. Mary Rates and one W. R. Calllcotte, the 
bureau's lobbyists, this officer, whose name I can not recall, admitted, upon 
being questioned, that he hnd visited these coke ovens at a time of day when 
no work was being done. Whitehead seemed dumfounded at the frank confes¬ 
sion made by bis alleged Investigator. 

At this conference I urged, In view of my own experience and personal knowl¬ 
edge, the absolute necessity for a new child-labor law. Whitehead then pre¬ 
tended that he was willing for the enactment of sucli a law notwithstanding 
his former statements to the contrary, and the rumors that were constantly 
heard that the bureau through Whitehead and his lobbyists would do all they 

38819°—K. Doc. 41 S, «4-l—vol 8- SO 
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could to prevent the passage of a real child-labor law. As the session of the 
legislature progressed I found that these rumors were positively true, and 
that Whitehead, who directed the work of the bureau, had no desire for the 
passage of a real child-labor law designed to guarantee real protection against 
children esi>eelally subjected to these terrible conditions in the coal fields. 
My proof of this charge you, of course, know, but briefly summarized it is this: 
There were three child-labor bills introduced in the legislature just ended, 
one drafted by our department, another drafted by you, and another drafted, 
so far as we can gain any Information on the subject, in Whitehead’s office; 
that is, the bureau of child and animal protection. Our bill was defeated. 
That left for consideration the bill drafted by you and Introduced by Mrs. Jones, 
known as H. B. 513, and the bill supported by the State bureau of child and 
animal protection, known as II. B. 364, by Mrs. Lnfferty. About April 1, 
when the fate of these two hills was in the balance, there was distributed among 
the members of the legislature a copy of the monthly magazine known as 
“Child and Animal Protection,” published by the State bureau of child and 
animal protection, containing an article on child labor, and, in view of the ter¬ 
rible conditions that l hu\e related, contained this amazing sentence: “This 
bureau, which alone lias enforced the child-labor laws In this State up to this 
time, is not anxious to have a child-labor law enacted. We are still able, as 
heretofore, to put an end to It at once whenever it is discovered.” But at this 
time having lost our own hill we had joined hands with the forces working 
for the passage of the Jones bill. Whitehead, claiming to represent the State 
bureau, urged the passage of the Lnfferty bill. 

I nets! not go Into details as to what a bopeh*ss, Inefficient, and unconstitu¬ 
tional measure that was. That was shown up in arguments before committees 
and In typewritten memorandums you circulated. In these exposures it was 
shown to be the most outrageous imposition ever sought to be imposed upon the 
people of any State as a child-labor law. Its passage would have been very 
pleuslng no doubt to those who have been benefited by the work of the bureau. 
The bill would not only permit the shameful exploitation of little children in their 
coni mines and coke ovens, hut would actually legalize it. The magazine, Child 
and Animal Protection, authorized and published by this State bureau, and 
through pamphlets and statements similarly Issued by its secretary, Mr. White- 
head, have contained the vilest denunciations of men in this State who have 
fought the Improper corporate Influences we encountered in our effort to protect 
the children. They have sought in every way to discredit them in order to make 
their own well-known political activity effective and successful. I have no 
hesitation in saying that from my own experience as a factory inspector that 
the State bureau of child and animal protection, directly or indirectly, is one 
of the most effective weapons in the hands of special interests in this State 
in their efforts to destroy men or effective measures affording real protection 
and doing real justice to the children of this State. After the exposure of the 
child-lalKu* bill hacked by Whitehead and his bureau they did not dare to push 
It further, and there being left only the Jones bill referred to they then pro¬ 
ceeded by every means within their power to try to kill that hill. After a most 
terrific fight against them in the closing days of the session, through the hardest 
kind of work by this department, the officers of the Juvenile Court of Denver, 
the labor organizations, various women’s organizations, and others really In¬ 
terested In the protection of children, this dastardly effort of the State bureau 
of child and animal protection was prevented and the Jones bill was passed. 

The bureau can not deny responsibility for the acts of its agent, for never 
once has it repudiated them, nor did any of its other members show any activity 
to assist those engaged in the real fight for the protection of children. In 
strange contrast to their public statement that we needed no child-labor law 
and their effort to pass one that legalized the work of little children over 13 
year of age in mines, smelters, coke ovens, and every possible dangerous kind 
of employment is section 3 of the law passed in spite of their opposition, which 
absolutely and positively prohibits any child under 16 years of age under any 
conditions whatever and without any right to a permit from any source what¬ 
ever to work “ in any underground works or mine, in or about the surface work¬ 
ings thereof, or in any smelter, coke oven." and, indeed, in any other of the 
common and well-known dangerous employments which most of the model 
child-labor laws of the Nation forbid, and which this State bureau was anxious 
and did everything In their power to legalize und permit. 

Very respectfully, 


Eli M. Ghosh. 
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LINDSEY EXHIBIT NO. 7. 

Junk 1, 1011. 

Hon. Bkn B. Lindsey, 

Judge of the Juvenile Court, City. 

My Dead Sik: Your letter of May 29 addressed to the sheriff and chief of 
police In this city, Mr. Hamilton Armstrong, In which you ask for a report from 
our department concerning our experiences In the matter of the protection of 
children against the evils of child labor In this city and county, and any dlffl- 
cnltles we have encountered In connection with such laws or obtaining the pas¬ 
sage of such law's, has been referred to me by him for reply. I have, as you 
know, for the past seven years, been especially detailed by the police depart¬ 
ment to look after all cases concerning juveniles, and to secure us far as tlds 
department Is able to secure the enforcement of laws for their protection. 

As to child labbr, we have long had, as you know, the set of laws drafted by 
you and passed early In 1903, consisting of the school law, requiring children 
to attend school for the entire school year—from September to June; the Juve¬ 
nile delinquent law, making children guilty of nonschool attendance up to 16 
years of age delinquent children, except where they have permits between 14 
and 16 for the causes mentioned in the law, and the very important contribu¬ 
tory delinquent law which has ennbled us to reach most of the child-labor evils 
in this city, although in recent years we have fell In Denver, ns it has been felt 
in other parts of the State, the necessity for a good child-labor law proper, es¬ 
pecially In view of a decision of the supreme court which is said to have In¬ 
validated practically all the child-labor laws of this State. Our work during the 
past two years therefore lias been to enforce such laws as we have, and to get 
on the statute books of I lie State such laws ns we ought to have. In enforcing 
our statutes on tills subject I have come In contact with some rather flagrant 
abuses from time to time, and these, of course, have been promptly checked by 
our department, and where that could not be done or where it seemed necessary, 
as it has in some cases, complaints have been tiled in the Juvenile court. 

Tlie State bureau of child and animal protection has given very wide pub¬ 
licity to the charge that no department of State government has undertaken to 
enforce these laws except their department, arid In every way they have sought 
to secure the exclusive privilege of enforcing these laws, not only in Denver 
but throughout the State. Tlielr efforts in this respect liuve been so excep¬ 
tional and unusual as to occasion some suspicion as to their purposes and mo¬ 
tives, for it is well known In this State that some of the representatives of big 
business Interests have been most active in the support of that society, who 
have been likewise active in opposing legislation and the enforcement thereof 
designed to help the children that might invade their privileges. I firmly be¬ 
lieve this to be the case as to the subject of child labor as from my own ex- 
|>er!enee—not only in enforcing the law's but In the active part I liuve taken In 
securing other laws which were much needed. 

You may recall the cases of Mary MeCruth, age 13, residence 1128 Thirteenth 
Street; Hazel Morin, age 13. residence 023 Fourteenth Street; Olln Frazer, age 
13, residence 1129 Thirteenth Street; and Irene Burke, age 11 years, residence 
565 Bannock Street. (The addresses given were those at the time the cases 
came under my observation.) These cases may serve as an example of some I 
have had to deal with. I found these children working In vnrious cheap 
theaters of this city without a permit from the school authorities. I found 
these children going home from these theaters, where they had been working, 
as late as 11 o'clock at night unaccompanied by parent or guardian. Of course, 
I apprehended them and in the course of my duties visited their homes, talked 
to their mothers and also the various managers of the theaters, threatened to 
file Informations against them in the juvenile court for contributing to Juvenile 
delinquency. I recall distinctly that a few days after I consulted the parents 
regarding this matter they came to me with a statement that they understood 
that the humane society had charge of such cases. They had gone to Mr. 
Whitehead, the secretary of that society, and Mr. Whitehead had said to them 
that there was no law whereby I had any authority to proceed against them or 
the managers of the theaters for employing these children under such condi¬ 
tions. You no doubt'recall that I brought these children and their parents be¬ 
fore you with the result that they were immediately taken out of the theater 
and—notwithstanding the uncertainties under our child-labor law-His a result 
of the threatened prosecution and the promise of the theater managers not to 
again employ the children and the parents not to permit It. we were able to 
end the abuses referred to. 
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By an arrangement you made with the police department of Denver some 
seven years ago, I was especially detailed to patrol the business district of the 
city in the Interest and especially enforcing the laws for the protection of the 
children, and because of this fact largely there have been comparatively few 
evils of child labor, but in this entire experience I do not recall having come in 
contact with a single officer of the State bureau of child and animal protection, 
or hearing of any work undertaken by them for the protection of children, 
against such evils in this city. The statements that they constantly spread 
abroad that they are solely responsible for the enforcement of laws for the 
protection of children against such evils are of course absolutely false. 

Now, as to obtaining needed legislation. Having been detailed on your court 
from the police department on this special work for the past seven years, I 
have naturally joined hands with you and the court in the rather terrific tights 
that have been carried on here for the passage of laws that Have been drafted 
und presented to the legislature by the juvenile court. During the session of 
the legislature just closed, I think I can fairly say that no individual was more 
active than I was In helping secure the passage of H. It. Ill 3, known as the 
Jones hill, drafted by you to cover the deficiencies and difficulties in our present 
child-labor situation. It may seem almost incredible, but it is a fact, and I 
think those connected with the lower department and other organizations simi¬ 
larly interested in securing such legislation will assure you that our most 
active and even bitter opposition came from the State bureau of child and 
animal protection in our efforts to get the Jones bill passed. In the first place 
their agents and lobbyists privately circulated the statement tlmt we did not 
need any child-labor law. While so far as we could get them committed in 
writing or in any public way, they took the amazing position (for a bureau 
claiming to protect children) that if any child-labor law should be enacted, it 
should be a bill known as the Lafferty bill, house bill 864. This Lafferty bill, 
as pointed out by some of the best experts in the State on this subject, was so 
cunningly drawn as to leave nothing to be desired by the great coal mine and 
other Interests in the State, the cheap theaters, and Influences of that kind that 
have contributed most to child-labor evils. It was shown that the Lafferty 
bill actually legalized the labor of children over 18 years of age in practically 
all of the dangerous employments, such ns mines, smelters, mills, coke ovens, 
and that work known as that of breaker boys about the surface workings of 
coal mines. In arguments made by you before the joint committees of house 
and senate, and In wrltteu memorandums and statements, and from the opinions 
of uble luwyers, It became perfectly clear that nothing would do more to 
Jeopardize the welfare of the children of this State in regard to child labor 
than the passage of the Lafferty bill, which was proposed by the State bureau 
of child and animat protection. You may recall how diligently I worked with 
my friends among the so-called machine politicians to get them to spare the 
children of tilts State from any such calamity. You know how men In au¬ 
thority, at private conferences between them, yon, and myself, stated that the 
bill you prepared to avoid these difficulties, would never be passed, and that the 
program was to kill it, and If any bill was passed It was to he this Lafferty bill. 
These men you talked to In my presence were men who represent the powrs In 
politics In tills city. But through the hardest kind of work—indeed, one of the 
most terrific struggles In which I have ever engaged—we were able to defeat 
the Intentions of the powers to carry out a program proposed by this State 
bureau which was against the welfare, protection, and best Interests of the 
children In Colorado. As you know while you were In the city during the legis¬ 
lative struggle I was constantly In conference with you, anil while you were 
away we were In constant telegraphic communication, and I think some of the 
finest legislative work ever done—and all of It prefectly legitimate and In 
every way commendable, requiring skill and knowledge of politics and poli¬ 
ticians—was done largely through your direction in order to defeat the “In¬ 
terests ” In this matter. 

I was almost constantly In the legislature during Its closing hours when the 
result of this fight was in the balance, and notwithstanding we had succeeded 
In killing the vicious Lafferty bill, the agents of this State bureau of child and 
animal protection were using every Influence In their power to the very last 
to defeat the Jones child-labor bill drafted by you to cover the weaknesses and 
defects to pur child-labor situation. The Lafferty bill not only legalized the 
dangers of child labor referred to, but It made no effort whatever to protect 
children In those dangers to be encountered in the cheap theaters and other 
places which at the time no law of this State was believed to cover. W, B. 
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Oallcotte, In the pay of the bureau, and an agent of Whitehead, was their chief 
representative in the very critical periods referred to. I am perfectly satisfied 
from hig attitude, actions, and conduct that he was bringing to bear every In¬ 
fluence In his power and hoping against hope to the end that n real child-labor 
law such as the Jones bill would not pass the legislature. I have his written 
statements that he was opposed to the bill, and his conduct In trying In bring 
about its defeat is so notorious that I doubt if It will meet wilh a denial from 
any source. 

1 have been a police official In this city and countv for U years, and I am 
thoroughly familiar with politics and political conditions In tills State, and I 
can say without hesitation that the Senate bureau of child and animal protec¬ 
tion has not only not been the chief factor as claimed hv them In enforcing 
child-labor laws, but, on the contrary, have had very little, if anything, to do 
with such enforcement during that experience, and it constituted the chief 
obstacle in securing laws which could be enforced. 

Very respectfully, 

John S, i’mu.ips. 


LINDSEY EXHIBIT NO. S. 

[News, Dec. :i, 1014.] 

Recommendations of the Business Men's Committee for the 191 ." Budget, 

SUKMITTKD TO TIIE OlTY COUNCIL. 

EE JUVENILE COURT. 

In view of the conflicting statements in regard to the vtdue of the work 
of this court made to this committee, we desire lo say that our recommenda¬ 
tions are made simply with u view to effecting economies and business efficiency. 

The appropriation under this head for the current year was if17,000; $25,'000 
is asked for the year 1915. No reasons are given In the statement of the court 
justifying tiny increase for next year. 

We find thut the judge of this court, during the past years, has been absent 
from tbe city a considerable portion of the time. We believe this to be a 
public scandal, showing Unit either there is not sufficient work to justify the 
existence of the court or thut tbe judge Is not giving his whole time and at¬ 
tention to it. 

We recommend a reduction of at least two in the number of probation offi¬ 
cers; that the work of the clerk and deputy clerks lie done by one employee; 
and, as there is not sufficient work to keep the stenographer regularly employed 
uixra the court work, tiiat Ids compensation be fixed on u jst diem basis for 
services actually rendered. 

For reasons of economy, wc believe that all the work of this court, with the 
exception of juvenile delinquency, should tie done by the county and district 
courts. 

Tbe committee Is Informed that tbe employees of this court do not give their 
entire time and attention to its work, hut Uic committee has not had the time 
to verify this. If this is true, then, our general recommendations In regard to 
the revision of salaries, and requiring city employees to give all their time to 
city work, would apply here also. 

KUBEAV OF DOMESTIC RELATIONS. 

We recommend no appropriation for the bureau of domestic relations. 

DETENTION HOME. 

The average number of Inmates of tills Institution is lietwecn seven and 
eight, in view of which, we do not believe the cost of the institution, to wit, 
$6,000 a year, is justified, and we recommend that It be abolished and the in¬ 
mates cared for elsewhere. 


Denver, Colo., December 9, 1911), 
To the honorable commitiionert of the city and county of Denver. 

Gentlemen : Certain statements have appeared as having been made to yon 
to the effect that the so-called budget committee of the Denver Chamber of 
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Commerce and the Colorado Taxpayers Protective League does not represent 
any considerable body of taxpayers. To refute these statements and to prove 
to you that this committee does represent a very lurge proportion of the tax¬ 
payers of the city of Denver, we Inclose herewith a list of the membership 
constituting the Colorado Taxpayers Protective League and the Denver Cham¬ 


ber of Commerce. 

We would say that the committee’s report was accepted and indorsed by- 
large committees representing both of these organizations. It is, of course. Im¬ 
possible that every recommendation contained in the budget committee’s report 
would meet, the approbation of every member out of these 1,(100 or 1,700 men and 
the various Interests which they represent. P.ut we can say. truthfully, that 
the report of the budget committee does represent the large majority of both 
of these organizations. 

Respectfully, 

Denver Chamber of Commerce, 

ByTuos. It. Stearns, Prcxidcnt. 

Colorado Taxpayers’ Protective Leaovk, 
lly K N. Moihian, Chiiinmin KtevuHve Committer. 


List of Members of the Colorado Tax Payers' Protective T.eaolk, 
December !), 1914. 


Austin, Archie S. 
Barker, W. .1. 
Bealer, John A. 
Bennett, Horace IV. 
Berger, G. B. 
Bishop, Edward A. 
Boettcher, 0. 
Boettcher, C. K. 
Blayney, W. N. W. 
Brown, II. K. 
Brown, F. S. 

Brown, D. W. 
Burger, J. C. 
Bullock, Calvin. 
Briggs, Frank N. 
Bingham, H. W. 
Cass, Oscar D. 
Cassell, It. T. 
Campion, John F. 
Coors, A. 

Curtis, Rodney. 
Cuthbert, L. M. 
Carlton, A. E. 

Daly, Thos. F. 
Daniels, Wm. Cook. 
Dines, Tyson S. 
Dodge, D, 0. 

Dorsey, C. C. 
Dutton, Sam F. 
Evans, John. 

Evans, Evan E. 
Ewing, John A. 
Fleming, .Tesse E. 
Field, E. B. 
Ferguson, J. A. 
Field, E. B„ Jr. 
Foster, A. C. 

Fisher, W. Sherman. 
Gano, Merritt W. 
Good, John E. 
Goldsborough, L. C. 
Graham, C. A. 
Graham, J. W. 


Gnldmnn, L. II. 
Hover, \Y. A. 

Hill, Crawford. 
Hodges, W. V. 
Hughes, Gerald. 
Hunter, A. V. 
Humphreys, H. W. 
Iliff, W. S. 

Jones, Gordon. 
Johnson, Fred P. 
Kassler, K. S. 
Kountzo, Harold. 
Klstler, W. H. 
Kendrick, C. A. 

Haul), George H. 
Lewis, A. D. 
Uebhardt. G. (1. 
Morey, Chester S. 
McIntyre, H. A. 
McOourt, Peter. 
McLean, Geo. 

McPhee. W. P. 

Mack, Louis. 

Mitchell, J. 0. 

Mullen, J. K. 

Morey, John W. 
Morgan, E. B. 

Myers, Julius A. 
Marshall, W. M. 
Mason, John T. 
Newton, Whitney. 
Nicholson, Samuel I>. 
Northeutt, Jesse G. 
Osgood, J. C. 

Owen, W. R. 

Porter, H. M. 

Peters, E. A. 

Phipps, L, C. 

Perry, S. M. 

Parker, A. D. 
Ravenscroft, W. T. 
Reynolds, A. E. 
Riche, Jerome S. 
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List of Members of the Colorado Tax Payers' Protective League, 
December 9, 1914—Continued. 


Scholtz, E. L. 
Symes, J. Poster. 
Smith, Thos. O. 
Stenrns, Thos. B. 
Savageau, B. A. 
Schlrmer, Godfrey. 
Sheedy, Dennis. 
Stoll, H. M. 

Sweet, William E. 
Solis, Ramon. 
Swan, Henry. 
Tobin, Richard P. 


Thatcher, J. A. 
Thntcker, M. D. 
Valle, .1. F. 

Welltorn, J. F. 

Wood, S. N. 
Woodward, Frank L 
Wolcott, Henry It 
Watson, W. W. 
Wright, James N. 
Wood, Cuilford S. 

7,iing. Adolph ,1. 


LINDSEY EXHIBIT NO. 9. 


lioiuDKK, Colo., June 7. lllt-i- 

Judge R. It. Lindsey, 

Denver, Colo. 

Dear Judge: Inclosed find editorial cut from the Boulder Herald of yester- 
dny,’ which shows how low some editors have sunk since the strike begun. 
What really happened In the Herald olliee was that Prof. Mark, who Is a man 
of pure character, protested to one of the office men against the abuse being 
heaped upon you by the paper. The editor, Mr. Wanglln, turned on him and 
said that you ought to he killed; and that If he, Wanglln, had Ids way you 
would be killed or driven out of the State. Prof. Mark remarked that if that 
was the attitude of his paper he preferred that It lie not sent to him any 
more. 

Sincerely, yours, 

R. O. Stearns. 


Mr. It. (). Stearns, 

Hotel lloultlerutlo, lloulder, Colo. 


Junk 10, 1914. 


My Dear Mr. Stearns: I thank you so much for your good letter. I have 
written an answer to Prof. Mark branding the editor of the Boulder Herald 
as an infamous liar and pointing out wherein he has lied. He Is one of those 
cowardly creatures who set up straw men to knock down, a task by no means 
either difficult or courageous; that Is to say, he accepts certain statements 
as true without any Investigation and proceeds to denounce people for saying 
something they never said, doing something they never did. It is very evi¬ 
dent that he is either Ignorant or one of the willingly “kept” creatures of 
privilege who, with them, like Louis, the King of France, assume that they 
are the state—“The State, It is I." And when one shows up their crookedness 
and lawlessness they have the gull and Impudence to say that you are ma¬ 
ligning the State instead of those who are trying to rob and corrupt the 
Stale. 

With kindest regards, I am. 

Sincerely, yours, Ben B. Lindsey. 


• LINDSEY EXHIBIT NO. 10. 

May 16. 1914. 

Mr Dear Mr. Fosdick : I have been asked by a number of citizens to be one 
of a committee to go to Washington City to see President Wilson In connection 
with llie unfortunate strike troubles In this State. I have taken no part In the 
controversies going on, but If I could be of any possible service In bringing 
peace out of what is certainly the most dangerous and chaotic situation we 
ever faced In this State I would, of course, count It a public service. If I 
should come, my Idea would be that the only possible way to avoid further 
bloodshed, expense, distraction, and difficulty In this State would be for the 
President to appoint an arbitration committee fairly representative of both 


1 Not printed. 
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sides, or at least so fair tliut neither side could afford to refuse to submit the 
situation to them. 

I am one of those who have grave doubts as to whether Mr. Rockefeller, jr., 
really appreciates the situation. While I can understand how he may be 
misled and how his education and training may make him very sincere In 
what others as sincerely regard as a mistaken attitude, It does seem to me 
that If some one In whom lie would place some (rust and confidence could 
present a somewhat different aspect of the present situation than that which 
seems to possess 1dm—from some of the public statements that have come 
from him and his advisers—I think It would do much to bring about a set¬ 
tlement of the present difficulties. The matter has caused to be a mere ques¬ 
tion of the strike, and Us success or failure is of small consequence compared 
to some bigger Issues that have arisen and for which Mr. Rockefeller should 
have some consideration. Whether rightly or not the feeling of the people 
In this State Is quite general that Mr. Rockefeller has It In his power to 
bring about peace for us or to continue the present chaos. 

I am one of those who have appreciated his work against the white-slave 
traffic and his Interest !u some of our social problems. Now, I was wondering 
If I accept the request that has been made by a great muny to go to see the 
President if I could come over to New York and have a personal conference 
with Mr. Rockefeller, jr. I think I can say that It would he of such a char¬ 
acter as in no way to embarrass him, and I would t>e glad, of course, to have 
you or anyone else whom he would wish present. although it would be a 
pleasure to have an intimate sort of talk with him regarding some of our 
problems, especially as hearing on the situation out here. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Sincerely, yours, 


Mr. Raymond Fosdick, 

Whitehall lluildinii, Nrw York, A\ V. 


May 23, 1014. 

Mr. John I). Rockefei.i.er, Jr., 

26 Broadway, New York City. 

My Dear Sir: Your letter of May 23 received. You say that my telegram of 
May 20 was received at your office on May 21 and was directed to Mr. Rocke¬ 
feller, sr., and answered by his secretary. At this I am very much astounded, 
since my wire was Intended for you and not your father. My letter, to which 
your letter Is a reply, was on the supposition that in the telegram, saying that 
Mr. Rockefeller refused the Interview requested, you were the Mr. Rockefeller 
meant, since It does not state “ Mr. Rockefeller, sr." 1 concluded from the ex¬ 
change of telegrams, therefore, that It was you who refused me an interview 
under any circumstances, unless possibly the date was inconvenient; and while 
the Issue was so Important, I rather clung to this, as a remote possibility. I 
concluded to write you at length frankly as to my feelings and views In the 
mutter, that you might know them In case my request to see you was to be 
denied. 

It Is apparent now, however, that I may have misunderstood you, and I am 
sure you misunderstand me, or you would not say that my letter Is of such a 
character as to make any conference with you Impossible. If, however, I am 
now to understand that It was Mr. John I). Rockefeller, sr., who refused the 
Interview requested, I have a right to assume that, If I could have had any 
Interview with either of you, the telegram from your office would have so 
stated. It Is generally known that you represent your father In these matters, 
and the error In transmission Is so apparent it might have been Inferred, and 
If not I would have cximeted him to refer me to you. If I am In error as to 
this, however, now that the matter is cleared up, I feel sure you will be glad to 
reconstder your refusal to grant my request. The issue Is too big and the mat¬ 
ters I wish to discuss with you are too Important to permit this mishap In the 
transmission of a telegram to Interfere with our getting together. 

I haven’t the slightest bitterness or feeling In this matter, at least with re¬ 
gard to you—or Indeed, for that matter, with regard to any person. We have 
a serious situation In our State, growing out of Interesting conditions under our 
modern, social, Industrial, and economic system, and I do feel that much good 
would be accomplished (and certainly no barm could come to anyone) If we 
could have a calm, dispassionate, and kindly discussion together over the entire 
sltnation. 



me WUJMUU UUAL MieeBB S'i'tll KB. 
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I have greatly admired ,vonr Interest in some of the problems concerning onr 
youth, that concern me greatly and are In line with much of the work of a mere 
palliative character that we have undertaken to do and in which your assist¬ 
ance has been so helpful. I am sure we should have some things In common, 
notwithstanding the vital differences (that I thought I should be frank enough 
to state to you) between us on great industrial and ecouomic problems. It Is 
this fact, I believe, that leads you to misunderstand my purpose In some parts 
of my letter. I am sure that a conference, when we might know and under¬ 
stand each other better, would add to that sort of Christian charity and con¬ 
sideration (for people who are more or less the result of conditions under 
which they live) that you and I ought to promote. 

That part of my letter relating to the desire of some of the women survivors 
of the Ludlow horror to see you and tell you their story, you did not answer at 
all. Perhaps your failure to refer to It was an oversight, for your refusal to see 
me surely would not Include a refusal to see them. I do not believe that you 
are one of those, either representing yourself or others, who are willing to ac¬ 
cept dividends or profits from your great business enterprises and seek to shirk 
any sort of personal responsibility for others because of those enterprises. You 
would be greatly enlightened by hearing the stories of these good women. Two 
of them were horn and retired In Colorado. One of them has been a good ehnrch 
member slnee she was 12 years of age. She came from Wales about a year ago 
with fifteen hundred dollars in money, considerable personal property, a good 
name, and a good reputation. The father of one of these women was killed in 
the coal mines. Another lost her children and another all of her personal prop¬ 
erty, after being subjected to cruel indignities In a dirty jail, because of con¬ 
troversies concerning your property or the property of those whom you have 
undertaken to represent. They are intelligent, competent, and capable of giving 
you a most comprehensive and sane view of the situation. I think you ought 
to hear their story, and I am sure that after you heard it you would bo glad 
of your action and it would entitle you to much sympathy and support. In the 
rather trying situation under which you are laboring, and In which 1 assure 
you for you personally t have the utmost sympathy and consideration, just as I 
have sympathy and consideration for those who are victims with you of the 
rather distressing conditions that we art* seeking to remedy. They can only he 
remedied through a better appreciation and understanding of the good In each 
other and the n<K?esslty ttiat we should all gel. together to fight evil more and 
men, women, and children less. 

These good women have come all the way from Colorado to see the President 
of the United States, and they would like to see you, under any condition you 
may name. I assure you they would he cheerfully, honorably, and honestly 
complied with. Won't you please grant the same courtesy shown them by the 
President of the United States? I myself would prefer that they see you, as I 
would prefer that you see me, In the most kindly, courteous, and neighborly 
manner, under circumstances free from publicity anil without any spectacular 
accompaniments, for whatever purpose they may he desired. 

I suppose that. I may reasonably horn? to receive a reply to this request by 
some time next Monday, the 25th Instant, either by letter or phone message, at 
the Imperial Hotel. ] expect to start for Denver some time Tuesday afternoon, 
unless I should be granted the Interview requested either with myself or the 
women of Ludlow, In which ease I shall accommodate myself to your con¬ 
venience. 

Let me say In conclusion, my dear Mr. Rockefeller, that I do hope you will 
reconsider your determination not to set- me or the women from Ludlow; and 
permit me to say further that In the event of an interview I shall be very 
glad to regard the communications between ns us strictly personal and con¬ 
fidential. 

I want you to know that I have nothing Imt the kindest feelings and consid¬ 
eration for you. I would not willingly or Intentionally do anything to wound you 
personally or add to what I think I am in a position to know must have been 
the discomforts and suffering to which you have already been subjected. But 
there Is a big issue Involved and I feel it my duty to do all I can to help bring 
about a settlement of that issue in the Interests of justice and humanity, and 
If It wounds or hurts others, I shall always share, as I have always shared, 
la the wounds and the hurts. 

Very respectfully, 


Ben B. Lindsey. 
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20 Broadway, 

New York, May 23, 1914. 

Hon. Ben B. Lindsey, 

Hotel Imperial, New York City. 

Deab Sir: Your totter of Mny 22 to Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Is received. 
The telegram received at this office from you on May 21 was directed to Mr. 
Rockefeller, nr., and answered by his secretary. Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
has received no telegram from you. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr., desires me to say that your letter of May 22 Is of such a 
character as to make any conference with you Impossible. 

Very truly, 

OlIARr.ES O. Heydt. 


Washington, D. C., May 20, 1914. 

Mr. John D. Rockefeller, .Tr., 

26 Broadway, New York City, N. Y.: 

I am having a conference with the President to-day over Colorado strike 
situation. Could I see you for a personal Interview and chat over situation 
Sunday or Mondny at time and place to suit your convenience? I earnestly 
hope you can grant tills request. Answer Khorehnm Hotel soon as possible. 

Ben B. Lindsey. 


May 21, 1914. 

Judge Ben B. Lindsey, 

Nhoreham Hotel, Washington, I). C.: 

Mr. John D. Rockefeller desires me to sny, In reply to your telegram to him 
of May 20, that he regrets It will be Impossible for him to arrange the Interview 
which you request. 

H. I). Sims, Private Secretary. 


SOMMERS EXHIBIT. 

The Colorado Fuel A Iron Co. in Account with Fred Summers. 

I’AY-ROI.L STATEMENT. 

Pay roll No. 13, Worley mine, lag. 31, 1913. 


Karnlngs: 

2.754 cwt___ $75. 

E. Br„ 44 feet, at $1 |ier yard__'_ _ 44. 

Knt., 87 feet, at $1.50 per yard_ . _ 28. 

Total credit_ - _ 148. 

Beilnotions : 

Drafts_____ . _ $8.00 

Hospital fund . - . 5.00 

Smithing_ .50 

Board.. 27.00 

Bath_ .. ... .. . .50 

First half month paid-- _ - 18.00 

- 53. 


Balance due—‘__ _ 95. 

Pay roll No. 13, Worley mine, Sept. 30, 1913. 

Earnings: 

3.109 cwt_______$85. 

BL B., 50 feet, at $1 tier yard_ ___ 50. 

Ent, 52 feet, at $1.50 per yard-- 28. 


Total credit___101. 


SIS 88813 
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$5. r>o 
i. oo 
.50 
27. 00 
.50 
32. 00 

-$06. 50 

Balance duo_ 05. 00 

Pay roll So. 1,1, Morley mine, A or. .10, 101.1 

Earnings: 

3,028 cwt_ ... ... 

Ex. (!., 05, at $1.50_ 

33 cubic feet, at $1 i>er yard 
8 cubic feet, at $1 iht jnrd 
H. T. i, at $5_ 


Total credit- 175.77 

I deductions: 

Powder_ _ . $9.00 

Hospital fund 1.00 

Smith I uk_ .50 

Board_ 27. OO 

Bath... . .50 

First half month paid . .. . 85.00 

-73.00 


$99. 77 
7G. 00 


Deductions: 

Powder_ 

Hospital fund_ 

Smithing_ 

Board__ 

Bath_ 

First halt month paid 


Balance due _ . ... ..... 

Pay roll So. I.t, )lorleu mine, l)cv. ,11, 101,1. 

Earnings: 

2.810 cwt__ _ 

39 feet, at $1.50 per yard 
32J feet, at $1 per >nrd. .. 

4 at $5—. - 

Total credit_ 

Deductions: 

Powder_ 

Hospital fund ___ 

Smithing_ 

Bath_ 

First half month paid 
Board- 


Balance due. ... 

Pay roll Vo. 23, l/o rley mine, June 30, 101 }. 

Earnings: 

4,805 cwt. 

K. T., 1 foot, at $5 per yard - .. 

R. Br., 0} cu. feet, at $1 |K*r yard _ _ 


102. 77 


$77. 27 
1 54. 50 


. 131.77 


$ 5 . 00 

i.oo 

.50 
.50 
20 . 00 
27. 00 

- 60.00 


... 71.77 


... $133.70 

5. 00 

6. 50 


Total credit 
Deductions: 

First half pay . 

Hospital_ 

Smith In)?_ 


Powder_ 

Fuse_ ... 

Board. _. 

BRth_- . 


. 145.20 


$511. 00 
1.00 
.50 
2.50 
1.00 
. 27.00 

.50 

- 01.50 


Balance due 


53.70 
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Pay roll No. 23, Morley mine, July 31, 1911,. 


Earnings: 

4,971 cwt---$ 138 . 70 

R. Br., 2J eu. feet, at $1 |ier yard_ 2. 50 

Rt. 0., 08 feet, at -ft per yard_____ 22^67 


Total credit_ _ ______ 161.87 

Heductlons: 

First half pay . .. ___ $54.00 

Hospital. . _ _ ______ ___ l. 00 

Smithing. _ _ _ .50 

l’owder 4 _. _ ______. J. oo 

Hoard.. ...... .... 28.00 

Hut It — . . ... ___50 

- 85.00 


Balance due_ __ _ ___ _ 76.87 


Pay roll No. 2 3, Morley mine, Any. SI, 19H. 

Earnings: 

3,072 cwt_ 

It. ltr., 3 on. feet, at $1. 


.. $100.98 

3.00 


Total credit... 

1 leduot Ions: 

First half pay_ . 

Hospital--_ _ . . 

Smithing_ 

Powder_ 

Board .. 

Bath_ _ 


Balance due. 


_ 103.98 

$45. 00 
1.00 
.50 
1. 00 
2(1.04 
.50 

- 74.94 


_ 29.04 


Vay roll No. 1.1. 

Warn I airs: 

1,524 cwt_ .... . 

Hnt.. 23 feet, at $1.50 per yard _ . . 

Ut. R„ 2 feet, at 50 cents per yard... 

E. B„ 18, at $1__ _. _ 

44 hours .. _ __ _ . _. _ 

25 tons, ovens drawn, at $0.10_ _ 

Total credit_ ._ . .. ... _ _ 

Heductlons: 

Powder and fuse 

Hospital fund_ 

Board_ 

Bath_ 


Balance due_ 


- $41.94 

- 11.50 

--._ 1.00 

- 18. OO 

_ 10.40 

- 2.50 


91.40 


— $3.50 
— 1.00 

27. 50 

— 1.00 

- 33.50 


_ 57.90 


NORTHCOTT EXHIBIT. 


The Rocky Mountain Fuei. Oo., 
Denver, Colo., December 19, 191!,. 

Judge Jesse 0. Nokthcutt, 

Chronicle-News Building, Trinidad, Colo. 


Dear Sih: In pursuance with your request when In my office, beg to state 
that the capital stock of the Rocky Mountain Fuel Co. Is $10,000,000; $4,000,000 
In preferred, $6,000,000 common. The bond Issue authorized $10,000,000; Issued 
approximately, $5,000,000. 
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The Dames of the mines owned by the Rocky Mountain Fuel Co. are as fol¬ 
lows: 


Name of mine. 


County. 


Acme (not operating). 

Simpson. 

Standard. 

Vulcan. 

Mitchell. 

Rox No. 1. 

Rex No. 2. 

llecla. 

Gorham. 

Industrial_<. 

Warwick. 

Garfield-Vulcan. 

Alpine. 

Kublcr (not operating).... 

I'lnon (not operating). 

Piedmont. 

Forbes. 

Majestic. 

Magnet (not operating).... 


I 


I 


Moulder .. 

_do. 

.do.. .. 

.. .do.. . 

.. ..do.. . 

. ..do... 
...do.. 

... do... 

.. .do.. . 

.do. 

.do — 

Garfield . . 
Gunnison... 
. ...do.. .. 
Huerfano... 
Las Animas 
.. .do - 


.do — 
Fremont.... 


Post-office address 


Louisville. 

Lafovette. 

f>o 

Do. 

Do. 

Lou is \ file. 

Do 

Do 

<>*oi ham. 

Superior. 

FrederJt k. 

Nevcasilc. 

Raid win 
Do 

('amp Shumvuiy, via Walsenhutg. 

Foprls 
Forties 
Ma|e«.tic 
\\ illlamsburg. 


I believe thnt is nil the Information you asked for, but if there Is any further 
kindly advise me and I shall be pleased to Kive the matter prompt attention. 
Very truly, yours, 


C. W. Babcock, Pice PretUlrnl. 


LENTHALL EXHIBIT. 

The Ooi.orado Fuel and Ikon Comi'ana in Account with W. F. Lknthau.. 

PAY-BO!.1. STATEMENT. 

Pay roll No. Ill UK IPaMcn mine, Nov., 11I1S. 


Karnlngs: 

1,200 cwt, at 40 cents per ton .. . ____ _$20.20 

Itt. C., 18 feet, at 75 cents per yard__ _ 3. 25 


Total credit.. 

I (eductions: 

Tools_ ... 

Powder_ . _ 

Hospitul fund__ _ 

It. It. fare to and from Pueblo. 

Smithing _ 

Board _ 

W. L. Anderson... 

O. S. Co., Pueblo.. ._ 


_ 28.45 

$4. 80 
3. 25 
1.00 
4.50 
.50 
12. 80 
5. 85 
3.00 

-35.70 


Balance due company...__ ... 7.25 

Pay roll No. 199, Cameron mine, Nov. SO, 1913. 

Earnings: 

24 hours_ _ ________ $9.30 

Deductions: 

Powder_ .. . ____$1.00 

Board_ . . ... ____ 12.20 

Fuse_ . _ .25 

—-18.45 


Balance due company. 


4.15 
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Pay roll No. 11)9, Cameron mine, Dec. Si, till.I 

Earnings: 

2,840 cwt_ - ___ 

14 feet, nr $1.00 per yard. .- . 

52 hours ... ------ 


Total eredlt. 24 days.. _ _ _ . 

Deductions: 

Ticket, Pueblo to (Imneron. .... ... $2.40 

Coni__ ... ..... 4.20 

Powder . _ _ 4.00 

Hospital fund. .. . _. LOO 

Kent. - . .. . .... .... 5.30 

Smithing ...... .... .30 

Hoard_ _. ... .... IS. 00 

Fuse .. ... .. _ . .75 

Tools, II. II. goods ... 103.00 


Balance due company 


Cay roll No. l\9, Cameron mine, .Jan. 31, C>1 1 

Earnings: 

2,549 cwt_ 

13 feet - 


Total credit . . 

Deductions: 

Powder .. _ _ .... $3. 75 

lteni . . . __ _ .. .. 0.00 

Smithing . _ _ . 30 

Board oullit .. _ . . ... 28. SO 

Check . - . 6.50 

Store . . .. ... - . . 37. 33 


Balance due company .. _ 

Pag roll No. 233, Cameron mine, ./ an. 31, 1911). 

Earnings: 

88 hours.. ... 

Deductions: 

Store ---- - .... _ 


Balance due_ . _ . 

Pay roll No. 98, Cameron mine, Feb. 28, 11111). 


Earnings: 

128 hours...._ _ _ 

Deductions: 

Store_ ._ . .... _ ... . .... $.33.10 

Supplies_ . ...... _. .. 13.50 

Overdrawn. _ ___ _ 3.00 


Balance due. 


Pay roll No. 1 p, Cameron mine, Feb. 38, 19U. 

Earnings: 

1,371 cwt-- 

18 feet, at $1.50 per yard— ... 


$46. 96 
7. 00 
20. 15 

74. 11 


139. 85 
75, 74 

$50. 9S 
0. 50 

57. IS 


80. 28 
28. 80 

$34. 10 
34.10 
0.00 

$49.60 

49.60 

0.00 

$27.42 

9.00 


Total credit. 


36.42 
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Deductions: 

Coal_ 

Powder_ - - — 

Hospital fund -.■ 

Rent- 

Smithing_ - 

Overdrawn collect--- 

Store, Pueblo. 

Extra_ 

It. R. fare, freight — - 


*2.10 
. 2.00 
1.00 
0.00 
.30 
. 10,17 
.70 
. 25 
0. 75 


Balance due 

Paji roll .Vo. / WO, Watxen mine, Mar. 31. /.*>/.}. 

Earnings: 

711 owt . 

1 'eductions: 

Coid _ - 

Hospital fund 
Rent.. .. . 

Smithing.. .. 

O. 1). collected 
Store _ 


Balance due 

Pan roll Vo. IlnO, W'alacn mine, I lull .10, 1011,. 


Earnings: 

3.021 cwt- - 

Deductions: 

Elrst half pa> 1*5. 00 

Drafts . - 0.00 

Hospital 1.00 

Smithing. ■ 50 

Powder . 4.00 

Fust*... . -50 

Coal.. 2.10 

Rent... 0. 00 

Store sects 15.55 

Ca store _ - 20.00 

Cameron acet - 10.00 


* 2 . 10 
1.00 
2.88 
.50 
7 25 


Balance duo__ ..... . ... - 

Pan roll Vo. 526. Kohhuon mine, June SO, 101.'r 

Earnings: 

2,650 cwt_ 

Deductions: 


First half pay 

$5.00 

Drafts.. 

. 5.00 

Smithing ... 

.30 

Kent_ 

. 2.01 

Store acets 

1.90 

O. D_ 

14. 74 


$35. 00 
.40 

.$22. 23 


18. 08 
3.25 

$00. 03 

77. 25 
13. 38 

$39.75 

29.85 


Balance title 


9.00 
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Earning!): 

423 cwt—. 
Deduction!): 
Drafts 
Hospital _ 
Rent _ 


Pay roH Wo. 1199, Walien mine, June 30, 1911). 


-$ 12.68 

$5.00 
1.00 - 
6.69 

- 12.69 


Balance due. - 

I'ail roll No. 516, Robinnon mine, July 10, 191.'i. 

Earnings: 

540 cwt_ $8-10 

17 ears ruck, ui ;:n coins per yard- - - 5.10 


Total civdil 
Deductions: 

Drafts . 

Hospital 

Powder 

Pose 

Rent_ 

Farr store aids— 


.. 13.20 

_ $5.00 

_ _ 1.00 

_ . _ 1.00 

_ .50 

_ 2.88 

_ . _ 2.82 

-13.20 


Balance due. 

















TVALSEN MINE, NOVEMBER. 1913. 
[Coal output, 40 cents per ton.] 
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IMEROX MINE, JANUARY. 1914. 




































WALSEN BONE, MARCH, 1«14. 















WALSEX MIKE, APRIL, 1914. 
[Pillar work.] 



> Sunday; no work. 5 No hoisting. s No hoisting; tipple under repairs. 



























































































ROBIN SOX MINE, JULY, 1914 
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Total, 105* tons-*47.44. 


































































































SOLAR MINE, DECEMBER, 1914. 
[45 cents per ton.] 
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Huerfano Fuel Co., M'aUcnburg mine#, monthlu lime italemenl, IV. /■'. 

Lenthall. 


FIRST HALF MONTH OF JULY, IBI4. 


Debit: Credits: 

Coal_$0.23 (10 hours, at 38J cents-$23.25 

Water_ . 20 

Rent_ 1.70 

Telephone_ .33 

Check_ 10.00 

Totnl credits __ $23. 23 

Total debit______ _ - 12.30 

Balance..----- .. - 10.75 

Mutual Coal Co., Walsenburg milieu, pap-roll statement. IV. F. Lenthall. 

SECOND HALF MONTH OF JULY, HU 4. 

Debit: Credits: 

Coal _$0. 75 102 hours, at 38} cents $74. 40 

Doctor_ 1.00 

Water_ . 30 

Rent_ i>. 00 

Hospital _ . 25 

Total credits___ $74.40 

Totnl debit_... 7. 30 

Balance..... _ 00.00 

FIRST HALF MONTH OF AUGUST, 1914. 

Debit : Credits: 

Coal .. _ .. $0.75 132 hours, at 38} cents $51.15 

Water___ - .30 

Rent _ .. 5 00 

Telephone_ 2.05 

Total credits_ $51.15 

Total debit_ 8.30 

Balance.. ... __ __ . ... 42.85 

SF.COND HALF MONTH OF YUGV8T, I»1 I. 

Debit: Credits: 

Oil _ $1.20 124 hours, at 38} cents.. . $48.05 

Coal ..-.. .75 

Doctor _ 1.00 

Water_ . 50 

Rent_ _ __ .. 5. 00 

Hospltul - .25 

Total credits_ $48.05 

Total debit_ 8.70 

Balance_ 39. 85 

FISST HALF MONTH OF SKPTF.MBEB, 1914. 

Debit: Credits: 

Coal _$0.75 114 hours, at 38} cents $44.17 

Water_ . 50 

Rent. 5.00 

Total credits__ $44.17 

Total debit_ 6. 25 

Balance__ 37.92 
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Huerfano fuel Co., Waltenbvrp Mines, monthly time statement, W. P. LenthaU. 

SECOND HALF MONTH OF SEPTEMBER, 1914. 


Debit; Credits: 

Coal_ _$0.75 110 hours, at 38} cents-$44.95 

Doctor_ 1.00 

Water_ . 50 

ltcnt_ 5.00 

Hospital_ .25 

Total credits_$44.95 

Total debit_ 7.50 

Balance—__ 37.45 

FIKHT HALF MONTH OF OCTOBER, 1914. 

Debit: Credits: 

Coal___ $0. 75 123 boars, at 38} cents_$47. 66 

Water_ . 50 

Rent- 5.00 

Total credits_$47. 66 

Total debit_ 6.25 

Balance_ 41.41 

SECOND HA! F MOV! H OK OCTOltEH, 1914. 

Debit: Credits: 

Coal__- $0. 75 135J hours, at 38J cents_$52. 50 

Doctor_ 1.00 

Water_ . 50 

Rent_ _ 5.00 

Hospital_ . 25 

Total credits_ ... ___$52.50 

Total debit- 7.50 

Balance- - 45.00 


I'enilr, Oou)., ltcecmher lit, 191 $. 
To the United States Commission on Industrial Relations: 

I hereby certify that I have compared the notes of Walter F. LenthaU, ns 
filed by him with this commission, with the original notes of Mr. LenthaU, and 
certify that these are a true and correct copy of the oritrtnal. 

[seal] Clement F. Crowley, 

Notary l'ublie, City mid County of Denver. State of Colorado. 
My commission expires Februury 7, 1917. 

























Headquarters and Company B, Second Infantry, stationed at Ludlow and Cedar Hill, morning of April 20, 1914. 
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! Written in pencil in original list. 
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BRAKE EXHIBIT NO. 1. 

Denver, Colo., October 10, 1913. 

Complaint being made to Edwin V. Brake, deputy State labor commissioner, 
that a number of men had been Imported Into Colorado contrary to and In viola¬ 
tion of State law, the same being chapter 160 of the Session Laws of 1911, he, 
Edwin V. Brake, accompanied by Deputy It. K. Croske.v, proceeded to Louis¬ 
ville, Colo,, on the afternoon of October 10, 1013, and there found the following 
men: 

Edward Ryan, age 31, boilermaker's helper, Si’ll Smith Center Street. Chicago. 

James Harrison, electrician, age 34, 444 South Slate Stm;t, Chicago. 

E. Summers, machinist, age 24, 444 South State Street, Chicago. 

Barney Garrlgan, motorman, age 29, Reliance Hotel. Chicago. 

C. S. Maddox, electrician, age 23, 1716 Warren Avenue, Chicago. 

,T. ,T. Ryan, clerk, age 28, 47 West Van Boren Street, Chicago. 

Kntnk Kane, boilermaker, age 25, 1822 North Lincoln striae. Chicago. 

L. O’Bryan (signed as J. Reeves), boilermaker, age 26, r>2."> South State 
Street, Ohlcugo. • 

F. II. l’erry, machinist, age 26, Warren Hotel, Chicago. 

Walter Emmons, laborer, age 4.3, 2745 West I’olk Street, Chicago. 

George Connors, age 31, laborer, 1842 West Monroe Street, Chicago. 

These men state that men named West, Miller, Andrews, Cole, and Ellis, 
were also In a party of 16 men altogether, who were hired in Chicago by a 
Mr. McFarland, n passenger agent of the Chicago & Ris k Island Railroad, and 
brought by him In a special steel coach as far ns Union, Colo., where the men 
were locked In the conch and brought to Denver, then turned over to the Colo¬ 
rado & Southern Railroad and transported to Louisville, Colo. On the journey 
from Union to Louisville, Colo., the conch was kept looked. The conch was 
sidetracked and the party left the car at the Monarch Mine No. 2 near Louisville; 
that these men were hired In Chicago to do shoveling and labor work at the 
rate of 89$ cents per hour; that the men were to further receive $3 law day 
and board during transit from Chicago to lsmlsvllle. 

They left the La Salle Street deisit at Chicago on No. 5 train, at 10.30 p. m,, 
Tuesday. October 7, and arrived at Monarch mine Thursday, October 9. 

The men were told they were going to work In an oi>en shop, and that no 
strike had been on for three and one half years, anil were not told that they 
were to work In a coal mine. Upon arrival at the mine they were told that 
they were wanted to shovel coal In the mine, and they learned that It was a 
strike job. They refused to work as they knew nothing about mining and did 
not care to take a chance In a mine, and further, they would not act ns strike¬ 
breakers. 

Their baggage which had been taken from them at Chicago and no baggage 
checks allowed them, was here given them In a much damaged condition, their 
suit cases were broken and E. Ryan's was so much damaged that he left it at 
the mine. The men were also locked In the car during transit and people were 
not allowed to sis* or talk to them. They were fist two meals In the diner and 
sandwiches and coffee at Union, Colo. 

Upon the men refusing to work at the mine they were told they could “ hoof 
It to Denver "; they told that they were without funds and asked for pay as 
agreed upon during transit. This they were refused and the men then asked 
who had brought them out here, the name of the party paying the transporta¬ 
tion ; this the manager of the mine said he did not know and professed to not 
know how they came or who brought them. They then left the mine and were 
taken In charge by the union coal miners at Louisville who have fed and housed 
them since. The matter was then reported to the State labor commissioner. 


BRAKE EXHIBIT NO. 2. 

Denver Coro., December 30. 1911. 

Mr. Frank P. Walsh, 

Chairman, United State* CommittUm on Induttrial Relation *, 

Chicago, 111. 

Dear Sir: In response to your request at the time I appeared before your 
commission, I berewltb mall you supplementary evidence embracing some of 
the features of the coal strike In Colorado. 
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I desire to give your commission nn example of the system employed by the 
coal companies in recruiting gunmen at the beginning ami during the strike 
In southern Colorado. Sometime during the early part of the year Judge 
Northcutt, who was an attorney for the coal companies, sent a communication 
to the chief Justice of the Supreme Court in New Mexico, requesting that the 
chief Justice secure for him some gun fighters for use In the Colorado coal 
strike. This communication was accompanied by a check or draft to pay for 
the transportation of these men. The chief justice of the supreme court sent 
for Fred Farnoff, who was at that, time the captain of the constabulary or 
State rangers of New Mexico, and acquainted him witli the contents of the 
letter and asked Farnoff to secure these men. Farnoff sent for Lopez Gomez, 
who at one time was city marshal of Santa Fe, N. Mex., a notorious character, 
and asked him to enlist tin's*! men. He enlisted 15 besides himself and was 
furnished transportation to Trinidad, Colo. 

They arrived over the Santa Fe ltnitroud in the morning and was met at the 
depot of Trinidad by a representative of Judge Northcutt and were taken to 
the office of the Chronicle-News, a daily newspaper owned and controlled by 
Judge Northcutt. There, they were met by Judge Northcutt and Sheriff Gresham, 
who enrolled (lie 1(5 men as deputy sheriffs and gave them commissions, a 
HO-.'IO rifle, and revolver each. They then started for the depot to be shipped 
to some camp, the exact destination unknown to me, hut In the strike district, 
where tiiey were met by the picket of the union and taken up to the union 
headquarters. When Gresham found that they were In the union headquarters 
he went up to demand the return of their revolvers and commissions as well 
as the deputies, all of which were surrendered to him, but the men refused to 
further participate in the strike ns deputy sheriffs and went to the depot and 
returned to Santa Fe, N. Mex. This Information I obtained through my depu¬ 
ties and from Fnsl Farnoff personally. My reason for telling tills story was 
to Inform the commission of the methods employed by the coal companies in 
recruiting their gun fighters. Now, in the first place, Judge Northcutt teeh- 
nlcally is nn officer of the court us an attorney; he conspired with the chief 
justice of a neighboring State to Import Into Colorado a lot of undesirable citi¬ 
zens in strict violation of the laws of Colorado. We have a statutory provision 
in this State that requires the qualifications of a deputy sheriff to he the same 
as that of Ids principal, ami a sheriff is not eligible to the office until he has 
been a year’s resident In the county from which ho Is elected. We have another 
statutory provision that requires that every deputy sheriff shall he a citizen 
of the State, and one can not become a citizen under a year’s residence, and a 
further provision that a citizen of the State must have resided (10 days In the 
State immediately preceding his being sworn in as deputy sheriff. The above 
narrative shows that all of the laws were violated by men sworn to support the 
laws of the State of Colorado. This Is but one illustration of many, showing 
the methods employisl in recruiting the deputy sheriffs who were commissioned 
by Gresham In Las Animas and Fred Farr In Huerfano County. 

From newapaper reports 1 learned that you sought to ascertain from various 
wltnessses wluit, if any, political actions were taken lij the coal companies in 
those two counties. Mere Is one of the best illustrations Hint I could give you: 
At the beginning of the strike In September, IP Id, every county official ill both 
Las Animus and Huerfano Counties were subservient tools of the coal companies, 
so that w hen a number of independent mines In Huerfano County signed up 
w ith the union mine workers and eoiitlmied opt rating llielr mines the political 
forces which are controlled by the coal operators became -alarmed, fearing that 
the men working In these Independent mint's and being out from tinder the 
Influence of the county officials anil coal companies might vote ns they pleased. 
Several hundred of these union miners who were employed by the Independent 
companies ami showing quite an Interest In politics, feeling that If they could 
elect some fair men as county officials it would bo largely to their Interest, 
became naturalized and all registered. To offset this, In July, 1015, the county 
officials In Huerfano County, by resolution, changed the precinct and polling 
places. At the Tioga and Big Four mines, which had become unionized, and 
• where there hud always been a voting place, by the July resolution they were 
removed 9 miles from the mines out to a farmhouse, so that the men who were 
registered and citizens would have to make a trip of 18 miles In order to ex¬ 
ercise the right of franchise, making it ns hard as possible for these people to 
vote. On the other hand, in the closed camps, such as at ttie Walsen mine, 
they made the boundaries of the precinct within the barb-wire inclosures, 
making It as easy as possible for the nonunion miners to vote and giving the 
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political gang controlled by the coal companies absolute control of the precincts. 
I will hereto attach a letter signed by E. L. Neeley, with a copy of the resolu¬ 
tion passed by the board of county commissioners. 

To further Illustrate the absolute control by the companies of the officials of 
these counties, I wish to state that had the county commissioners desired to be 
fair they would have established a voting precinct at Ludlow, Las Animas 
County, but they required the voters at Ludlow, where the tent colony Is 
located, to go to Hastings to cast their vote. There Is hardly a chance for a fair 
election at Hastings, and a great many of the striking miners would not go to 
Hastings for fear of lea Illy Injury. It might be well for me to Inform you that 
Hustings Is an incorporated town, the superintendent of the mine Is the mayor 
of the town, and the streets and alleys were never dedicated to public use, so 
that whenever anyone not desired by the coal companies appeared on the 
streets of that town they are subject to arrest ns trespassers, so that every 
known political scheme Is employed by these people to perjietunte themselves 
In office under the control of the coal companies. 

In my evidence before the commission, I touched briefly on the fact that em¬ 
ployees of this department had been denied the right to make Investigations In 
the closed camps in Las Animas County. I herewith submit copy of uu affi¬ 
davit signed by Kuls-rt Hrocket and Mildred Brocket, on the 10th day of Janu¬ 
ary, 1914. The original affidavit I turned over to Gov. Ammons, upon hla as¬ 
surance that he would make an Investigation through his offiee but I never 
received any report as to what he did In the matter. In fact, that was the re¬ 
ception I received at Ids hands with any Information 1 gave him touching upon 
the coal strike. I attach hereto a reisirt of Ell M. Gross, one of the employees 
of tills department, whom I sent to make an Investigation as to the peonage 
In those two counties. 

As an Illustration of the relations existing between the coal companies and 
Gen. Chase I will say that In the first week in January, 1914, I was In Trini¬ 
dad during the entire week; there was absolutely no evidence of disorder, the 
streets of Trinidad were ns quiet as any law-abiding streets In the country, 
but I noticed that the militia seemed to Is- bent on fomenting trouble rather 
than assuming an attitude of peace. On several occasions 1 have seen Wm. 
Murray, vice president and general manager of the Vktor-Amerienn Fuel Co., 
and Gen. Clmse In conversation on the sidewalk before the Columbia Hotel and 
within 10 or 15 minutes after they separated a troup of cavalry would come 
charging up the streets on the dead run and, ill several instances, ride their 
horses on the sidewalks, driving the people Into the stores or off the sidewalks 
Into the streets, without any Justification or excuse. After the cavulry would 
leave then a patrol would be put on the sidewalks, Infantry with fixed bayonets, 
walking four nbronst up the walks pushing people Into the streets or Into the 
stores. This occurred so often and with no other object, In ray Judgment, than 
to force the striking miners to resent their actions. Several times during the 
week that I was in Trinidad, troops were taken to the deisit, surrounding It 
and keeping every person back, waiting for the train to come In with strike 
breakers. No one was allowed in talk to these men; they were locked In their 
cars and switched on to trains and dropiied off at different camps. And this 
was all done In strict violation of the statute in this State. 

As a further evidence to prove that the militia were wholly Imbued with 
the Idea that it was their duty to assist the coal companies in tile strike, with¬ 
out reference to any law of man or (loti, was on the 20th of April, 1914, and 
thut took place at Ludlow; the tent colony was shot up first und then burned. 
At 12.15 on the 21st, I left Denver for Trinidad. It wag my Intention to stop 
off at Ludlow and on the way down I found a militiaman In full uniform on 
the train, who knew me but I did not know him; but I found that he was an 
employee of the Burlew Detective Agency und a member of the State militia. 
He Informed me thut Gen. Chase had sent him to Ludlow with 7,500 rounds of 
ammunition for the coal companies—not for the militia. The ammunition was 
unloaded at Ludlow, and when I attempted to get off the train 1 was ordered 
back and not permitted to get off at all. I opened a window as many other 
passengers had done. The train was patrolled by 25 militiamen In full uniform 
and their entire conversation was boasting of having killed so many people; 
boasted of killing lands Ttkas, and regretted their Inability to kill the Wlnberg 
boys and John Lawson. They stated In my hearing, parties unknown to me bnt 
In uniform, that they hatl killed the “ Damn red necks and had 18 of them In 
one pile.” Their whole conversation and attitude was one of hatred toward the 
striking miners, boftstful of the number they had killed and desiring to kill 
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more. Not being permitted to get off the train I went to Trinidad and I 
found the city In great excitement; there were no militia there, but no effort 
waa made by the thousands of men who had come to Trinidad after the burning 
of Ludlow to commit any violation of the law. Occasionally you would find 
some radical who wanted to do something to avenge the colony, but throngh the 
efforts of John Lawson, assisted by the other officials of the United Mine 
Workers, everything was peaceful and quiet. 

At this time, it being the 22d of the month, a great many of the women and 
children had not been located, having been scattered over the country, running 
away from the burning colony and taking refuge with the farmers. But a 
great deal of the country being under the fire of the machine guns the work of 
collecting these people was very hard. On the morning of the 23d Information 
wns brought to Trinidad that there was a pit full of women and children and 
asking that the undertaker wagons be sent out to get the bodies. When the un¬ 
dertakers attempted to go to Ludlow they were fired upon and driven back 
by the militia, notwithstanding they were driving undertaker wagons. Several 
railroad employees passing through Ludlow had filed a protest against dead 
bodies being laid In plain view of the trains, so that permission was granted 
by MaJ. Hatnrock for the undertakers’ wagons to come and get the bodies and 
the Ited Cross people were permitted to accompany them. 

John Mclennan, president of district IS, United Mine Workers, also secured 
permission of MaJ. Hamrock to accompany the party; so two automobile 
loads of people, McLennan, the Red Cross, two ministers from Trinidad went 
ahead. I accompanied the two drivers who took the two undertaker wagons 
starting for Ludlow at the same time. Our conveyances being drawn by horses, 
we did not arrive until nbout an hour after the autos did. An incident occurred 
Just before I reached Lodlow that would give you some Idea of the vicious 
manner in which the militia conducted conditions. While east of Ludlow, a 
man.who lived alongside of the road told me that if I attempted to go any far¬ 
ther he was satisfied that I would be shot; that the machine guns were shooting 
at everything along the road, and while we were talking to this man, an auto 
appeared along the top of the hill and started toward Trinidad. Immediately 
the mnehtne guns were turned on this machine and I presume there were many 
hundred shots fired on it. When the machine came up to where I was the wind 
shield wns shot off and many holes were in the top and body of the machine. 
The machine was owned by a man by the name of Servers, a merchant who 
resides in Roswell, N. Mex. He wns accompanied by his son and daughter and 
Ids dnughter-ln-law. After I assured 1dm there was no further danger he 
started on his way to Trinidad and stoppwl over night at the Toltec Hotel. 

I then started to go to Ludlow and no attempt wns made to shoot at us. We 
were earring a Red Cross flag, and the only conveyance we had were the two 
undertaker wagons. When I got to the tent colony, or where it had been 
located, I went over to the pit or cellar that had been found and assisted In 
taking out of that hole 11 children anil 2 women. It is m.v Arm opinion that 
these women nnd children, at least not all of them, were suffocated in this 
place. Being under ground there wns no chance for them to be burned, and 
some of them were burned so badly that yon could .not distinguish whether they 
were black or white unless you looked under their clothing. I feel satisfied 
that some of them were burned in other tents nnd afterwards put In this hole 
by the militia. 

Another instance that I would like to relnte; this is only m.v opinion, but 
the circumstances surrounding the case justified me In saying that I feel there 
was a conspiracy to murder John Mclennan, president of district 15, he hav¬ 
ing received permission to go to Ludlow from MaJ. Hamrock, and upon his 
arrtvnl lie was promptly arrested and taken before MaJ. Hamrock by a cor¬ 
poral or a sergennt, but Hamrock ordered his release. McLennan then went 
down In sight of the colony waiting for the arrival of the undertaker wagons, 
but they were removing the bodies, and he wns arrested the second time and 
was told to stand in the middle of the road In front of the colony site, and 
when I arrived on the scene was standing there by himself without even a 
guard. It was some five minutes after I got up to the hole where the bodies 
were before I learned of McLennan’s arrest, and the whole situation was so 
suspicious to me that I asked one of the nurses and a couple of women to go 
down and stand by McLennan in the road. It is my opinion that he was placed 
there for no other purpose than to have him shot from the cars on the tracks 
a short distance away, and the report would be made that he attempted to 
escape after being arrested. That was what they did to Tikas and Fyler on 
the 20th. 
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The whole attitude and conversation of the militia on this occasion was one 
of hatred and full of malice and profanity and everyone who In any way at all 
sympathized with the striking miners were characterized Immediately as “ red 
necks " and undesirable and should be driven from the country. When I pro¬ 
tested to some soldiers about tiring on the autos, I was Informed that It was 
none of my business; that had they known who was on the undertaker wagon 
they would have shot It up. I give these Illustrations out of mun.v, many 
hundreds that I might enumerate had I the time and space. I trust that this 
commission will be able to give to the United States the widest possible 
publicity of the Information gained In this State and evolve some plan by which 
It shall not occur again. Constitutional government dot's not exist In certain 
portions of Colorado, and this situation has been brought about by the greed 
of the few nonresident mine officials. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Edwin V. Brake, 

Deputy State labor Comm fastener. 


Walbenbubo, Colo., September *7. t9H. 

Mr. K. V. Brake, 

Denver, Colo. 

Drab Ma. Brake : Yours of 24tli Instant to hand, and take pleasure In giving 
you the desired Information as fnr us I have Ihh'H able to get It. Am Inclosing 
you the copies of the commissioners’ orders; the changes were made (most of 
them) at the July board meeting. As the Inclosed copies state, there was one 
change made the 16th of the present month, as you will notice. 

I also give you the name of three precincts that are Inclosed by barbed-wire 
fences where we have no show to see that a semblance of a square deal may lie 
had, to wit: 

Walsen mine (No. 18): Inclosed, with nothing In the precinct but scab votes. 

Rouse (No. 22): Inclosed, with nothing In the precinct but scab votes. 

Oakvlew (No. 20): Inclosed, with nothing In the precinct but scab votes. 

There are also five other precincts that nre not Inclosed, but had just about 
ar. well be, as they are just coal camps and nothing In them but mine guards 
and tlielr laborers I know that there nre a great many that will vote In these 
camps that are not legal voters, If they nre not looked after. The question now 
Is, How are we to get a square deal In these corporation camps? 

Tioga and Big Four, which formerly voted In tlielr mines, were changed at 
their July board meeting so the miners are compelled to go 18 miles to vote, 
'these are all solid Democratic votes as the mines have been working under 
union scale. When the mines signed up with (lie union the commissioners 
changed the voting place, thinking perhaps It would knock the Democrats out 
of some of their votes. This Is now known ns Tioga precinct No. 80. 

We certainly hope there can tie something done to relieve us of this dominat¬ 
ing way that our county commissioners have of changing precincts at tlielr 
pleasure to accommodate them and do so much injustice and Inconvenience to 
the fftlr-mlnded people of this county. All that we nre asking for Is a square 
ileal, we want nothing more. This, I imagine. If taken up in the proper way will 
be remedied. If we enn get a square deal In these dosed camps we certainly can 
wipe this rotten political clique out of existence (after 18 years), and I think 
no stone should be left unturned to dean up on this bunch. The honorable* 
Charles Thomas anil Edward Keating know just what this political situation 
in Huerfano County Is; they know what these people In power will do to re¬ 
main In power; there Is nothing so low down that the present gang would not 
do to accomplish their ends. 

If there Is any other Information that you desire, as it, and if It is possible 
for me to get It you shall have It at once. 

Yours, very truly. 


B. L. Needy. 


Walbenbubo, Colo., September lti, W14. 

Whereas at the July meeting of this board, owing to the small number of 
voters at that time residing In Niggerhead precinct No. 14, said precinct was 
ordered discontinued as an election precinct, and the territory contained therein 
was ordered annexed to North Veta election precinct No. 10; and 
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Whereas it now appears to this board that the coal mines located in said 
Niggerhead precinct No. 14, as heretofore existing, have resumed operation 
and are now employing a large number of mine workers to whom much un¬ 
necessary travel and inconvenience will be occasioned if compelled to vote in 
North Veta precinct No. 10: Therefore it Is 

Ordered , That the action of this board at its July meeting, in relation to said 
Nigger head precinct, be rescinded and that the said Niggerhead precinct, No. 
14 he, and It is hereby, reestablished as a voting precinct, and shall consist of 
the following territory, to wit: The south half of section 7, sections 18 and 19, 
in township 28, range (16, and sections 13, 14, 23, 24, 25, and 26 in township 28, 
lange 67; and It is further 

Ordered , That the voting place of said precinct be at the Niggerhead board¬ 
ing house, and that Kuben Komero, Dale Jellison, and Antonio Pacheco he ap¬ 
pointed the Judges of election in said precinct. 

[Exact copy of the board of oomml8nlom*r«' order*.] 

Ordered, That sections 21. 28, and 33, heretofore forming part of Crestones 
precinct No. 12, be taken from said precinct and added to (Jardner precinct 
No. 1. 

Ordered, That Oak Creek precinct No. 34, he disestablished ami that the 
territory heretofore comprising wild precinct, as established by order of the 
board on October 7, 3910, be added to and form part of Baditn p reel net No. 2. 

Ordered, That all that part of Badlto precinct No. 2, as heretofore estab¬ 
lished, lying east of a line running from Querna Verda Peak and following the 
mountain ridge to the Badlto bridge, and east of the road from Badlto bridge 
to La Veta, be taken from said Itadito precinct and added to Tioga precinct 
No. 30; that said consolidated precinct he known as Tioga precinct No. 80, 
and that tin* voting place of said precinct be at the schoolhouse of school dis¬ 
trict No. 3, in NK. { NK. | sec. 3, T. 27. K. 68. 

That the territory comprised in Turkey Creek precinct No. 11, and Birming¬ 
ham precinct No. 13, as heretofore established and created be consolidated into 
one precinct to be known as Birmingham precinct No. 13, and that the voting 
place of suid precinct bo at the Birmingham sehoolliouse. 

Ordered, That the territory in Kooky Mountain precinct No. 29. and (Jordon 
precinct No. 45, us heretofore established and created, be consolidated into one 
precinct to be known as Hooky Mountain precinct No. 29, and that the voting 
place of said precinct be at the schoolhouse at Rocky Mountain. 

Ordered, That the territory comprised in Pictou precinct No. 17, Maitland 
precinct No. 28, and Tolt«*e precinct No. 28, ns heretofore established and 
created, be consolidated Into one precinct to he known as Pictou precinct No. 
17, and that the voting pints 4 of said precinct he at the Pictou sch(K6house. 

Ordered, That Niggerhead precinct No. 34 be discontinued and the territory 
heretofore contained in said precinct be added to and form part of North Veta 
precinct No. 10. 

Ordered, That flections 13, 14. 15. 16, 17, part of section 19, sections 20, 21, 
22, 23, 24, and part of sections 30, 20, 28, 27, and 26 In T. 29, It. 65, heretofore 
forming part of House and Pryor precincts, be taken from said precincts and 
added to Valdez precinct No. 31, and that the boundaries of said Valdez pre- 
cint No. 31 l»e, and they are hereby, established as follows, to wit: 

Commencing at the northwest corner of section 3, T. 28, It. 65, and running 
thence south on section line 3 miles, thence west on section line 2$ miles to 
the east boundary of precinct 24; thence south along said boundary parallel 
to the range Hue between ranges 65 and GO. and distance 1 mile east thereof 
to the north boundary of section 18, T. 29, It. 65; thence south on section line 
n miles; thence west to center of section 10, T. 29, R. 68; thence J mile to 
8W. corner of N\V. of NK. quarter of section 80, T. 29, R. 85; thence enst 
on subdivision line to the eastern boundary of the county; thence north¬ 
easterly along said boundary to Its Intersection with the north boundary of 
township 28, R. 64, and thence west nlong said boundary 8 miles more or 
less to the place of beginning; and lie It further 

Ordered, That the boundaries of Pryor precinct No. 21, and Rouse precinct 
No. 22 remain ns heretofore established, less those portions thereof hereby 
added to Valdes precinct No. 31. 

Ordered, That precincts Nos. 16 and 39, as last heretofore existing and estab¬ 
lished, be consolidated Into one precinct to be hereafter known as Walsenbnrg 
precinct No. 18, and that the voting place of said precinct No. 18 be it Farr’s 
garage. 
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Ordt red, That Waisenburg precincts Nos. 20 and 41, as last heretofore ex¬ 
isting ami established. l>e consolidated Into one precinct to be known as Wnl- 
senburg precinct No. 26, and that the voting place of said precinct No. 20 be 
at the Coor’s storage, nenr the I>. & It. O. depot. 

Ordered, That Waisenburg precincts Nos. HO and 40, as Inst heretofore exist¬ 
ing and established, bo consolidated into one pmdnct and to be hereafter 
known as Waisenburg precinct No. 30, and that the voting place of suid pre¬ 
cinct be at the colored clnirch. 

Ordered, That the territory comprised within the l>oundary of Wnlscnlmrg 
precincts Nos. 6, 3S, 37, and 42. as last heretofore existing, l»e henceforth 
divided into three precincts to he known as Waisenburg precinct No. 0, Wal- 
MHiiairg precinct No. 37, and Waisenburg precinct No. 38, with boundaries as fol¬ 
lows, to wit: 

Commencing at the intersection of the center line of Hassell Street, town 
of Waisenburg, with the track of the I>. & 11. <J. It. R. and running thence west 
along the center of said track to Its intersection with the track of the Colorado 
A Southern U. It.: thence along the center of said track to the south boundary 
of the town of Waisenburg; thence east along said south boundary to its Inter¬ 
section with the center line of Hendren Street in Waisenburg; thence north 
along *nid line to an infor**«*oibui with the center line of Seventh Street, town 
of Waisenburg; thence cast along said line to an intersection with the center 
line of Albert Street, town of Waisenburg; (lienee north along said line to an 
Intersection with the center line of Sixth Street, town of Waisenburg; thence 
east along said line to an intersection with the center of Russell Street, 
Waisenburg. and thence north along said line to an intersection with the track 
of the Ik & It. (». R. R. to the place of beginning; that said described precinct 
be henceforth known as Waisenburg precinct No. 6, and that the voting place 
of said precinct he at the county courthouse. 

Commencing at the intersection of the center line of Russell Street, town of 
Waisenburg, with the center line of Sixili Street, town of Waisenburg, and 
running west along said line to Its intersection with the center line of Hendren 
Street, Waisenburg; thence .south along said line to the south boundary of the 
town of Waisenburg; theme cast along said boundary to the southeast corner 
of said town; thence moth along the center of the traveled ro.nl to Main Street, 
Wnl-enhnrg, and along the center of said street to its intersection with the 
tenter line of Seventh Street, Waisenburg; thciiee east along said line to its 
intcrsivtion with the center line of Russell Street. Waisenburg. and thence 
north along said line to its inter«ftton with Sixth Street, Waisenburg, the 
place of beginning. Said ahovo-deseribed territory to be henceforth known ns 
Wa'senhurg precinct No. 37, and that the voting place of said precinct be at 
the Klien Hotel. 

Commencing at the point whore* the east boundary line of the town of Walsen- 
burg intersects the center line of the track of the I). & H. (*. R. R. and running 
thence west along said line to its Intersection with the center line of Russell 
Street, Waisenburg; thence south along said line to Its Intersection with the 
center line of Seventh Street, Waisenburg; thence west along said line to its 
Intersection with Main Street, Waisenburg; thence south along said line and 
the public highway across the Cucharras River to the east boundary of the town 
of Waisenburg; thence? north along said isntndary to the center of the Cucharras 
River; thence easterly along center of said river to Its Intersection with the 
range line between ranges 65 and 66; thence north along said range line to its 
intersection with the center line of the track of the IX & It. H. R. It., and thence 
westerly along said line to its intersection with the east boundary of the town 
of Waisenburg, the place of beginning. Said described territory to be hence¬ 
forth known as Waisenburg precinct No. 38, and that the voting place of said 
precinct he at the Washington schoolhou.se. 


AFFIDAVIT. 

State of Colorado. 

County of Las Animas, ss: 

We, Robert Brockett and Mildred Rroekett, of lawful age, being first duly 
sworn, upon oath depose and say: On the 19th day of Decern I >er we shipped 
through Mr. Coffee, an agent for the employment firm of O’Neill & Price, whose 
office is situated at 4134, Virginia Avenue, Joplin, Mo., for Colorado. We were 

38819°—S. Doc. 415.64-1—vol 8-28 
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told tlmt there Jind Jteen a strike at this place, hut that It was settled, most of 
the strikers having ret arms! to work, the others going to other parts of the 
country. 

HV» were given a contract and two blanks to sign, and were told that this 
contract was for 20 acres of land one-half mile from the mine, this land to 
be paid for $10 each pay day until $1,200 had been paid; we were also told 
that the house woahl he furnidietl complete, and that we could have one, two, 
three, or more rooms; we were taken to the depot by a Mr. West, who seemed 
to take a great inlenM in all the people who were shipping, and who had in¬ 
formed us that all of the women of the party would he furnished with sleeping 
accommodations in the Pullman; also the entire party would he furnished with 
meals at regular Intervals. 

We had sapper at Burton, Kans., and about 0.30 we asked to he shown to the 
berth; we v.eie told that there was no Perth for anyone, and that wo would 
have to slay in tins car, an ordinary day couth; we were forced to sit lip all 
night regardless of the fact that \ offered to pay for a berth for Mrs. Brockett. 

I was not permitted to gei out to Imj anything to oat for breakfast, but was told 
that we would ha\e lunch at f.a Junta; arriving there, was not allowed to get 
off, tail was told flint we would have Itmeli in Trinidad; luit upon our arrival 
there we ware not allowed to got off, and were told to close the window's; that 
we were hut ft short ways from our destination and would have lunch there in 
30 minutes. It was 11 30 before we had anything to eat that day. 

Although we had been told tlmt we could have one, two, or more rooms 
that were tarnished, we were forced when we unhid at Debt gun to take a 
four-room cottage and to pay $0.40 for the same. It being unfurnished, we 
were told that we would have to buy the furniture, which we did, the bill 
amounting to $‘jr>L\ all of it being secondhand. We bought this much furni¬ 
ture, as we intended to keep four hoarders, which we did for throe dajs, when 
they wore fortunate enough to get out of tin* camp ami away. We then re¬ 
turned .$01 worth of the furniture, as we had made up our minds to get 
along with as little expense as possible, thinking in tlmt way we could get 
out of debt and leave this place. We eondudnl that In order to reduce 
expenses we would ask for just $5 per week at the store. My wife went to 
tin* superintendent and explained to him this matter and asked ldin for an 
order for $f> for groceries, which he gave her. This amount lasted a trill© over 
a week, and when we went to llie store for another $5 credit she was told by 
the clerk In u very insolent manner Dint sin* couldn’t get anything there, that 
she would have to go to the superintendent and get ail order, they having 
made other arrangements slin-e tills agieement with him. When she went to 
the superintendent, she was told that lie would not give her an order, as her 
orders were coming too fast. When told this, Mrs. Brockett replied that a 
man to work must have something to eat and that if she could not get it they 
would leave. She was told by the superintendent that slu* would not be allowed 
to leave, that they owed the company, and he was there to protect the com¬ 
pany and see that they were paid. Mrs. Brockett then told him that she hail 
n father and that she would semi for him. The su|>erintendeid informed her 
that she could send for her whole damn family for all the good it would do 
her. as they would not get in when they came. Mr. Brockett says that while 
in the store one evening ft Mr. Davis, who came from Pittsburgh, started to 
tell some soldiers about a man whom he found dead in the mine and whom 
he says was shot. Mr. Davis was told by the soldiers it would be a damn 
good thing for him to keep his head shut and that no one was killed in the 
mine, although Mr. Davis says that the body of Mr. Hayes, the man who 
was shot, was still warm when he found it 
There are five families at Delagua who are badly In want and who have 
been refused the privilege of leaving. One of these families, Vaughn by name, 
has three children, one a Imy about 4 and two girls. G and 8 years, respec¬ 
tively. The children are without shoes, and Mrs. Brockett heard the superin¬ 
tendent refuse to give Mrs. Vaughn an order for shoos for the children, who 
are absolutely barefooted. The marshal and the superintendent tell these 
people they can not get out until they have worked at least 30 days, it taking 
that much time to pay for their transportation. These families are all afraid 
to leave or try to. believing that if they are caught they will be placed in 
the guardhouse and compelled to work. 

On December 29 John and Fred Martin, Jesse Drnlne, and Robert Brockett 
went for n walk up the side of one of the mountains. They had not gone 
very far when they were met by a soldier, who ordered them back. Mr. Broc- 
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kett told him tlmt they were just out for a walk and did not Intend leaving 
the camp. The soldier replied, “ Well, by God, you enn’t go out this way un- 
less you got m pass; God damn you, 1 am guarding this place and ; on can't 
get by," so they returned to the camp. We made up our minds .lunuarj 8 to 
leave, but said nothing until we had secured a pass from Lieut. Edwards. 
When the superintendent and the marshal were told by us tlmt we were 
going, we were told that we wore so damn flesh that they would not issue 
a pass, but as we already bad one wo didn't n<s*d their pass. The marshal 
(•nine to the house at (> o'clock the morning of the Oth, stayed there, and cheeked 
up everything to we that we didn't steal the sto\e or dresser—in fact made 
himself so much at home about the house that Mrs. Itrockott had great dif¬ 
ficulty in dressing. Mr. Hrockett was Injured while at work in the mine one 
day and was unable to work or did noi go io work; the next day the mar¬ 
shal called to iind out the reason ot Ids absence. and when (old that Mr. 
I'rockett was sick sjiid to him, “Von don't look si< k, and besides you owe 
the company quite a lull, and \<m had better go to the mines, e\en if you don't 
tlo anything but ride the rop*»,” wliicb ho did for that da;. 

There Is quite a good deal of shooting done around tin* mine and ill that 
locality, but am nimble to sa; who the shooting is done by. 

M hen asking lot a svtt’emeni, I had worked 10 da.\s making a totul of 
$ 80 . 80 , and $12 for boaid. whoh bad been taken out of the pay of the four 
men. making a total of M2 S '0. The lull at the store was $28.80, leaving a 
balance of $11 which was due; this $n, we were told, was deducted for 
railroad fare. 

Wheu we asked the superintendent win re 11.e 20 acres of land were that 
we were told about when we left home, lie just laughed at us and said all 
tlio land we got we would dig out of the mine. And immediately upon our 
nrrhal some of the soldiers came up to llie hotel and told itii of those wlm 
were fiom Missouri to stand up and be scan Iwd, and tlie,\ o\en went through 
some of tin* suit cases. 

We have just been married sj\ mouth' and <amo out here on tin* land deal, 
thinking Unit we would got a stall in Hie. 

Further albums '■mini n»i. 

Mii-duki) ItlCOCK kt i. 

Koithlir liUOCKKiT. 

Subserlhed and muiui io this UMh da; of January, A 1>. 1011. 

| ska i.. J FnvNfJs M. Titrrox, Votary Public 

My commission exphes l!Sth da; «>i \pid, 1017. 


( ol*V oi 


C Vs.s. 


1>li vu a, Colo.. Jan nary 7, /0/ j. 
Pass It. I’rockett, M. Prockett. to Hastings and return on 8th. 

Lieut. Edv» aros. 
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COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 


Ni:\v York Os iv, X. Y„ Monday, .January Irt, WI.I—IO a, m. 
Present: Chairman WhKIi. Commix 4oi:ei x <*'iVim* , ll, Lcmum, Ihmiman, Ital¬ 
ian!, and Oarretxnn. 

Chairman Wusn I doxiiv (•» ami'cnnc ihal I In* limih lor t In* hearing will bo 
from 10 o'clock until Ui.'io, and in»m z until 4.3«h 
Will you p:\Mwd now. Mr. l*nl«im\ri : 

TESTIMONY OF MR SAMUEL TJNTERMYER. 


Chairman Wai>it. Your name, please? 

Mr. rMLJtxm.it. Samuel rnlermxor 

Chairman Waj si?. And jour profess »n? 

Mr. r.M’i innm. Lawxer. 

Chairman Wai -.if. How Ion*' lu\e \«.u liv.«d in Ww York? 

Air. Vxiirmor. About •<"» yen jx. 

Chairman Waisii. You bare been a tit I" v hw.xcr in Now York for how 
long? 

Mr. I n ii.rmvlk. About 3~» years. 

Chairman Wai sit. \ou lia\o i«ii attention to <i\i<* and voolnl matters, I 
believe. also. and have done work nbmg tli'i-v lnwx? 

Mr. I'vi krm’i kk. To some extent. 

Chairman Ww.sir. I will si-U ><m to xiale »n j<*ur own way. please, Mr. 
Untonnyer. tin* extent, if any. to which potential eontroi over labor conditions 
is in the hands of financial dim Pa-s of large corporations in New York and 
elsou hero. 

Mr. Uvri hmm.r. Mr. riialnnan. bi-fnre underbaking to answer questions of 
vhi« h n summary lias boon s,»nt na*, I ” ouhl like to make my position upon 
these economic questions a little plain. 

Chairman Walsh. Very Rood. 

Mr. Umkrmylr. So that my answers to these spe< itic questions may not l»e 
misunderstood. If you have no objettim I will read a statement that 1 have 
dictated. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good; please do s<*. 

Air. Um Lit mm- u (rending): Notwithstanding its Injustice and many other 
shortcomings, I believe in tiie capltalisilc system as our only present solution. 
Socialism is a beautiful, iridescent dream. It is useful mainly as a protest 
against the cruel inequalities of existing social conditions. Civilization owes to 
socialism a great debl of gratitude for Us idealism and self-sacrifice and for 
its restraint upon the grosser excesses of capitalism. Hut It does not work out 
as a practical, constructive policy of government. 

Socialism, communism, syndicalism, and like theories of government are 
thriving mainly upon the abuses of capitalism—its stupid lack of imagination 
and of enlightened selfishness. Capitalism Is more powerful, more rampant, 
more despotic, and less controlled by law or public sentiment with us than in any 
other country. It lacks the most elemental sense of Justice and fights every 
inch of the way regardless of the merits of the controversy. Of all its blunders 
its blindness to and disregard of the welfare of the industrial workers who are 
its chief asset Is the most flagrant, short-sighted, and unpardonable. 

Socialism seizes upon those abuses and defects and fills its ranks by chain- , 
pioning policies that are not legitimately a part of Its tenets and that are 
logically a part of the capitalistic system, properly administered. If capital 
were less obsessed w*itli its own righteousness and sense of security the growth 
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of socialism would soon conic to mi end. Tts only real friends are its critics. 
Those who sit idly by in smug contentment are its worst enemies. 

Although n believer in the abstract principles of States’ rights, I feel driven 
by the logic of events to being u nationalist in politics. Our doctrine of States’ 
rights was evolved at a time when Buffalo was farther from New York City 
than San Francisco is now. State lines mean little nowadays except the 
opportunity to obstruct reform and to foster abuses. 

We need comprehensive corjKjrate, social, and industrial reform In order to 
mitigate the most cruel of the wrongs that lie at the bottom of the unrest 
evidenced by socialism and by the more violently lawless forms of protest. 

There is every reason for impatience with existing conditions. We are at 
least a generation behind European nations in everything that pertains to these 
subjects. We do less for the masses than any of the other civilized countries. 
Our form of Government is largely at fault. The limitations of our Constitution 
stand in the way. There is the constant conlliet between Federal and States’ 
rights in the regulation of corporations and in carrying out legislation for the 
betterment of tin* industrial workers. Fmformity is impossible under separate 
State laws. Knob State Jealously watches the others to see to it that capital is 
not attracted elsewhere by necessary restrictive regulation. Without uni¬ 
formity to take care of the elements of competition we can make no progress 
with industrial reform. The world has never known or dreamed of anything 
to (onipare with our stupendous corporate entities. They are fabulous in their 
size and concentration of money and power. They have grown up almost over 
night and they are an ominous threat to our institutions, unless Justly and 
rigidly controlled. There is a lot of loose and Irresponsible talk about our hav¬ 
ing too much law and too much corporate regulation of business. Tin* fact is 
that we are suffering from the absence of regulative law over these vast aggre¬ 
gations and that such law as wo have is too deeply improved with and too 
highly colored by the intlucnee of capital upon our legislative bodies. 

We randy got effective laws to deal with corporations. They are usually the 
result of unsatisfactory compromises that reflect struggle between the people 
and the power of a handful of selfish men. This is especially true in State leg¬ 
islation, where the power of those men, trading upon the competition between 
the States in laxity of administration, is one of our chief troubles in dealing 
with corporations. The roMiit lias boon that the conservative States that 
wanted to preserve corporate responsibility have been compelled to abandon 
their staudaids and to follow the policies of their less responsible sisters In 
order to save themselves fioni having their corporations taken from them. The 
lemleuey of State laws regulating corporations has been steadily away from 
the lines of adequate responsibility. 

The iitunitor of tla* organization ol the Rockefeller, Carnegie, Sago, and other 
similar foundations Is a fair Illustration of the vho of the system. These 
foundations make no pretence of being limited in their activities by State lines. 
They are not only national but international in their scope of beneficence. The 
Rockefeller Foundation sought a Federal (barter, but was not satisfied with 
the terms on which It was offered by Congress, it wanted our fundamental 
laws against perpetuities ignored and repealed so far as concerned its powers 
nnd limitations. It promptly secured from the New York State legislature 
what Congress refused to grant. The Sage and Carnegie Foundations did the 
same. If New York had not given them what they wanted they would have 
passed along from State to State until they found a corporate habitation on 
their own terms, without in the least interfering with their operating wherever 
they chose. This ought not to be possible. 

I do not share the fear and distrust of these foundations. I believe them to 
be prompted by the highest ideals of patriotism and unselfish public spirit. 
They are magnificently managed by the best intellect of the country—far bet¬ 
ter than would be possible with any public institution. The genius and re¬ 
sourcefulness to which their founders owed their material success have been 
unselfishly expended by these men upon these foundations, which are to be 
monuments to future generations of their usefulness to society. They are doing 
incalculable public good and no harm. Happily, their conduct does not to any 
appreciable extent reflect the devious methods by which those fortunes y/e> re 
accumulated, nor the views or policies of their founders on economic questions. 

In every case in which the hope or expectation of future endowments may 
possibly be influencing the policies of the institution the effect will be at most 
temporary, It will pass away with the life of the founder if there is any such 
present restraint. I can see great benefits and no appreciable danger from the 
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existence of these foundations, except from the forms of tlielr organization, 
which should be altered as 1 suggest In the following particulars: 

First. They should he organized under a uniform Federal luw Instead of 
tinder special State charters. 

Second. They should not be given a perpetual charter. One generation has 
no right to hind another. We may have an entirely different social structure 
and different conceptions of educutlou In .10 years to which these Institutions 
tuny be most repugnant. 

Third. There should lie a limit to tlielr size. 

Fourth. They should not be permitted to nccmnulntc Income. 

Fifth. There should be governmental representation when the time eonies 
for replacing the present trustees. 

We can never have effective corporate reform until we get a National cor¬ 
poration law applicable to eoriKirutions engaged In Interstate commerce for the 
reasons above stated and because the corporations are too strong for the Ntutea 
and especially here In the Fast. 

New York’s new State hanking law Is n striking Illustration of that fact. 
Instances could be multiplied indefinitely. We can never decentralize the grow¬ 
ing com-entration of the control of money without such n law. A complete 
thttnge in our methods of governing cor|«initloiis Is required so that I heir control 
(an lie taken from the handful of men who dominate tin* corporations in which 
they hate no substantial interest and is: gi\cn hack to those who own (hem. 
This can ho accomplished through it national corporation law as affecting Inler- 
state corporations which will pnoido certain conditions. 

I believe you want to take that question tip a little inter? 

Chairman Wai.sh. Yes. Now, my question was, before you started (o read 
jour statement, Mr. ITitonnjer, the extent to whieh tin* potential control over 
Jalior conditions, if any, in the hands of directors of large corporations exists? 

Mr. I'niukuykr, Well, the potential control, of course, is there. To what 
extent they exercise that control in tin- gn\eminent of labor problems is another 
question. My own opinion is that they exercise it only on broad questions of 
policy, hut the potential control is there in very much greater degree, I think, 
(hull generally realized. Take the railroad situation liy way of illustration. 
1 sis- I must lm\o back fioni the stenographer (lie poles 1 gave him. 

t'halrmmi Wai.sii. Yes, sir. The sergeant at arms will procure them. 

Mr. 1'NTKK.xtYKH. Now, take, for instatec, (lie railroad situation. That is con¬ 
centrated very largely in ihc hands of a very few men in New York, and this 
concentration has boon brought about mainly by defective laws for the reor¬ 
ganization of railroad corporations. I have n list here of the railroads that 
have come under the hands of one or two hanking interests as the result of 
reorganization of insolvent roads, and It includes over MHl.OdO miles of the rail¬ 
road system of the country, and we have now under reorganization another pos¬ 
sible 00,000 miles of road that Is likely to—not likely to, but more than likely 
to—come under the same control. Now let me illustrate. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish that you would and kindly read that into tho 
record, please. 

Mr. Untermyer. Yes. I think I will hate to ask you to get. that memorandum 
back to me that I gave you [addressing the reporter]. 

Chairman Walsh. Just a moment. The sergeant at arms will get it for you. 

Mr. Unterhyeb. The system of railroad reorganization is responsible for a 
great deal of this concentration of the control of the* railroads in the hands of 
the financiers. If we had laws such ns they have In England and Germany 
regulating the reorganization of railroads and hud minority representation in 
corporations, the proper method of voting, by which (lie real owners would par¬ 
ticipate in the management of that corjioratloii, there would not be tills concen¬ 
tration. You take, for Instance, the present system—a railroad gets Into diffi¬ 
culties; Is about to become Insolvent. Of course, Ihe Insiders know It when 
nobody else does. According to our present procedure they begin the .[udlclnl 
proceedings, and they get their own receivers, generally a man under whom the 
road has gotten Into its difficulties. Immediately on the appointment of that 
receiver some banking house, by prearrangement, brings out a committee of 
reorganization—very respectable gentlemen—always respectable gentlemen— 
and that committee calls for the deposit of securities. Well, the shareholders 
must either subscribe to the kind of plan of reorganization laid down by the 
bankers or they have no hope whatever. They can not reorganize; they are 
scattered; It always requires a large amount of money; and the result Is that 
when the road Is reorganized It Is reorganized by one or two banking houses, as 
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u rule, find I hey pul ill their directors, frequently put in voting trustees, nnd 
from that time on tlu* potential control of flint road is In this reorganized board 
of directors mimed by them. They are not named by the shareholders at nil. 
The shareholders can not get together. They—the reorganizers—assume the 
responsibility for the property; they supply it with its money needs; they buy 
Its securities; and they designate, as a rule, its executive officers, and in a way 
hold themselves out as responsible for the management of the property, and 
they control flip properly—for all practical purposes they control it. These 
great corjioratlons are not controlled by I lie vote of their shareholders. A very 
small promo tion of the stock In the bands of a powerful banking bouse controls 
any corporation. The stock Is largely scattered; (lint is the essential difficulty. 

I want to get that list so as to give you an idea of the roads in the great 
Systems In this country that have come under that sort of control as the result 
of this form of reorganizing Insolvent properties. 

Chairman W.usn, Well, the sergeant at arms will return In a moment.* 

Mr. ITvikh.uvku. Well, there are certain],\ a hundred thousand or more miles 
of road and about (in,two miles of read nmv in receiverships or impending 
receiverships. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the gross mileage, .Mr. Ballard asks? 

Mr. t'vn.KMi i:ii. In the United fUato-.? 

<'tialrman IV \i sir. Yes. 

Mr. I t ntkhmvi:ii. I don't know. I think it is something like IT.O.OOd miles; I 
tun not sure. I may he wrong shout that. 

Chairman Wvi.mi. I am told that the sergeant at anus had to go over to dm 
Tribune Building, where the stenographers had I heir office, and so we will be 
ilchi.ved a moment. 

Mr. Unikum v ir. Perhaps we can get along w ilhout if. 

Chairman Walsh, ['crimps we bad heller wait a tew moments unlit we 
get that. 

Mr. r.vrufi.im it. I find I have a list of these reads here. Here are some 
of the roads of the great s\ stems that have gene through reergani/ation : The 
Baltimore & Ohio was reorganized through .1. 1’. Morgan & Co. and Kulm. Loot) 
& Co., and Mr. Castro, of Morgan ,V Co., became a voting trustin' upon the 
board. That Is, generally there are three trustees, who hold steel; for a given 
number of years, and they vole It. hut after t}u* voting trust expires control of 
the road continues pretty ninth Hi ■ same, I do not think of any Instance ill 
lids country In which the stockholders have ever really changed the manage¬ 
ment of any great corporation unless there lias been a light between two great 
Interests; but as between the body of the stockholders on the one side and some 
great Interests on the other, I do not recall any instance In (lie country in 
which a change of management has been effected by the action of the stock¬ 
holders. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio was reorganized by Morgan & Co. ns reorganization 
managers. The Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton was reorganized by Morgan & 
On. ns reorganization managers, the late Mr. Morgan becoming a voting trustee. 
That Is again In process of reorganization now—under reorganization. You 
may remember It was sold to the Krte. and then laid to he taken hack, and then it 
has been since dumped on the Baltimore & Ohio, where it now rests, and Is In 
receivership. 

The Chicago Brent Western, which was reorganized by Morgan & Co. as re¬ 
organization managers, Mr. Morgan and his associate, Mr. (Icorgc F. Baker, 
being two of the three trustees. I think that Is still In the voting trust. 

The Erie, which was reorganized by ,i. I'. Morgan & Co. as reorganization 
managers; Mr. Morgan became a voting trustee. 

The Northern Pacific was reorganized by .1. P. Morgan ns reorganization 
manager, Mr. Morgan becoming a voting trustee. 

The Pere Marquette, reorganized by Morgan & Co., and, I tldnk. now again 
undergoing reorganization, If I am not mistaken. 

The Southern Hallway, reorganized by J. P. Morgan & Co. ns reorganization 
managers, and Mr. Morgan and Mr. Baker becoming voting trustees. 

The Heading, reorganized by Morgan & Co. ns reorganization managers. Mr. 
Morgan became one of the voting trustees. 

The Union Pacific, reorganized by Kuhn. Loeb & Co., together with the South¬ 
ern Pacific anil Central Pacific, then under the same organization. 

And among other systems now undergoing reorganization or-finanelnl read¬ 
justment may be mentioned the Wabash, the Ris k Island, the Sllssourl Pacific, 
the Wheeling & Lake Erie, the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dnyton, the Pere Mar- 
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quette, and perhaps half a down other roads, probably aggregating fifty or sixty 
thousand miles, which arc practically certain to come under the same general 
control. 

So you will see as a result—I think largely as the result of this archaic sys¬ 
tem of ours, as soon as a railroad gets into trouble it Is liable to udd to the 
concentration of the control of railroad pn>|>orUes of the country by all coming 
Into the hands of one or two interests, and these people, having the responsibility 
tor the property, they designate tin* presidents and designate largely the boat'd 
of directors, and those boards do not change materially, except through death, 
and then their substitutes are designated. So we lia\e u most stui>0ndou» <#>u- 
centration of control, for instance, in the railway property's of the country. 

Now, to my mind, when a great question of policy in dealing with labor arl&e# 
it is a very easy matter to decide it, so far ns one side of the controversy la 
concerned, la'cause it can be decided almost from one oilhv. That is the 
potential control that the great financial Interests possess over railroad 
property. 

Chairman \Vu,sh. Now, do you know of any insianees, Mr. rnierioycr, that 
have either come under your own ohsen alien or which you heard Horn uny 
quarter, of the exeicise of this control? 

Mr. C.NrrjtiiYKu. Well, I think It would he* rather loose to discuss what one 
hears In the way of rumor. Personally 1 know of no instance of the exercise 
of the* centred that has come under my iht-uhuI observation. Of course l lmvo 
heard of a great many instances; but 1 would 1 other not discuss those', because 
hearsay is very unreliable. 

Chairman Wai.mi. Cnless you have some 1 personal objection to it. we would 
like if because, you understand, this is an investigating body, and sometimes a 
suggest mu is made through hearsay testimony out ot which may be developed 
the actual facts. 

Mr. I NfKKviYKR. I think one of those in-iumos was very fully exploited be¬ 
fore' the Stanley committee, was it not, in tin* so-cl Investigation, in which there 
was the question that the labor and older-. came from abroad. I believe the 
documents were put in the record in the Stanley investigation. I would rather 
not indulge in the loose method of trying to lecnpitulnte what was in the 
jeeord. 

Chairman Wai.su. I mm\ That was gone i Uo before tin* Stanley committee? 

Mr. Untkhmykh. Yes; that is my recollection of it. 

Chairman Wajsh. I)o you think that tlie-e financial director-, selected as 
you have indicated, have a sutlielent knowledge of industrial conditions anil 
what we might call social philosophy to qualify them to direct itolldes involv¬ 
ing such a large number of people? 

Mr. Untkkmykr. I would not like to pass on the knowledge of social phil¬ 
osophy that those gentlemen pos-os-. Everybody has his own conception of 
NiH'ial philosophy. I may say generally that I think Unit the financial jieoplo 
In New York who serve on these boards have less knowledge of the real senti¬ 
ment of the country than the man from Oshko-h. I do not think they know 
Very much about the real sentiment of this country. 1 believe we are the 
most provincial part of the country right here. 

Chairman Waijsh. I think you stated that you had not observed any' of the 
devious methods, I believe you call it, which were used in acquiring these large 
functions being exercised in the conduct of the foundations. 

Mr. Untkrmykr. Well, I said that from the little I had been able to observe 
I did not think that the foundations—I did think that the foundations were 
well managed In un enlightened way. 

Chairman Walsh. Would you care to give your opinion as to the effect on 
the general social conditions In America of the development of enormous fur- 
turn's as the result of methods such as you have mentioned, which have been 
practiced during the last 30 or 40 years? 

Mr. Untebmyer. The result of what. Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Walsh. The result of general social conditions in America. 

Mr. Untermylr. Well, I suppose everybody will agree that it has been 
demoralizing. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you consider—pardon me, were you going to say 

something? 

Mr. Uktebmyer. I was going to say I do not think there would lie much of 
these things going on—that the method# that were adopted In acquiring these 
vast fortunes could never be repeated in this country or in any other. I believe 
everybody concedes that there has been great improvement of late yenrs in the 
methods. 
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Chairman Walsh. Do you consider that the creation of very large fortunes 
us a result of such methods in American industries is in any considerable degree 
o cause of poverty? 

Mr. Untermykb. Well, that Is ft very profound sociological problem. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; that is one reason why we are asking the question. 

Mr. I’N'ikKM yicit. That is a very profound sociological and economic problem, 
end would probably take a long while to develop in a discussion, would it not, 
Mr. Chairman? Undoubtedly the diversion of moneys from their legitimate 
channels and the accumulation of those moneys in illicit ways does affect the 
question of poverty and does increase poverty. If, by way of illustration, you 
can take a property that is worth a million dollars and by manipulation and 
inflation of capital put it upon the market for $10,000,0(10, and through arti¬ 
ficial means scatter those securities out among the people on the basis of 
$10,000,000 or $20,000,000, the natural temptation is to try to pay dividends on 
those $20,000,000 or $10,000,000. Well, the efforts to pay dividends on an in¬ 
flated capital always lead, in the lirst instance, to an attempt to secure a 
monopoly of the Industry so as to get tiie profit by artificial means; if you can 
not get it by securing u monopoly of the industry, then the next effort is to get 
it by reducing the expenses, and the laborer is the ilrst man whom you come 
across when you consider the question of reducing operating expenses, so that 
the attempt to make returns on inflated capital always reacts upon the Industry. 

Chairman Wvisii. You have staled that there has been a marked improve¬ 
ment in the method of the operators of these concerns within the past few 
years. I will ask you what your observation has been as to how that came 
about—by the voluntary acts of the individuals concerned lu those operations, 
by growing governmental supervision, or by public criticism. 

Mr. Unterm \uu. I think it lias been due partly to public exposure of the 
no-called muekrakers, in public investigations, and partly to the tendency to 
further Government control. Of course the Government control over the rail- 
loads lias done away with a great deal of the dishonesty in railroad manage¬ 
ment. It lias not done away with all of it. because Government control is not 
yet effective; there is a great deal to he done to complete the effectiveness 
of railroad control. Hut wherever there has been Government control, such 
as the growing Government totdrol over banks and financial Institutions, a more 
frequent and thorough examination of flnancial institutions like life insurance 
companies has certainly created a revolution in the standard of official manage¬ 
ment; and 1 think we have a «ode of ethics to-day In financial institutions that 
is vastly better than we had a few years ago, but J think it is still capable 
of great improvement, and l am hoping that with that increasing control we 
shall have better standards of corporate management. I think the time will 
come when It will he considered dishonest, and punished as dishonesty, for the 
men who are in control of ihoso great corporations to exploit them for their own 
purposes, and to gamble on Inside information—to rig the stock market—but we 
have not reached that stage of it. 

(Minimum Wvjsh. Have you observed whether or not this general improve¬ 
ment would extend to the betterment of the condition of the employees in the 
industry involved? 

Mr. Unteumykr. T think the indications ore very apparent; that there are 
efforts being made in the industries to assist the general condition of the work¬ 
ers; in some instances to give them something that looks like participation. Of 
course 1 do not think that they are effective at all. 1 think we have got to have 
ti system of social reform in the way of unemployment insurance—insurance 
against sickness and invalidity. 

Chairman Walsh. Before we get to that I am trying to attract your attention 
to the specific matter, if possible, of the improvement of the condition of the 
workers, so Tar as their wages and hours, we will say, are concerned; have you 
observed that detail? 

Mr. Unteumykr. I am not sufficiently familiar with that situation to discuss it. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you observed the effect upon the workers in indus¬ 
tries, as an example, of the concentration of manufacturing industries into 
large corporations? 

Mr. Unteumykr. I think it is distinctively harmful. I have had some 
occasion to observe that. The concentration of the control of an industry in 
« few hands destroys the liberty of the worker and destroys the power- of 
his union and puts it in the hands of the managers of that industry to say 
whether It shall be a union concern or not, whether it shall be organized or 
unorganized Inlaw, and I am u great believer in organized labor and the exten¬ 
sion of that principle. 
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Chairman Walsh. Why? 

Mr* Untermyeb. For the purpose of giving them a chance against organized 
capital. The struggle is hard enough when they are both organized. Capital 
ean wait and still live, but labor has pot to make a living or starve. The ©on- 
(litions, under the mo-d advantageous conditions, arc grossly umsiual, hut when 
you pet a great aggregation of capital in any industry, with all of the power 
behind It on the one side and the labor organization on the other, the labor 
organization is helpless. Nothing more short-sighted was ever done or sug¬ 
gested than that done by Inlwr when It encouraged the organization of X|ie 
trusts. I remember the time when they rather encouraged it. ami though*it 
would be easy to control the situation; hut anybody who looked a little ahead 
could see that was the most suicidal thing labor e\or did, when it allowed all 
of the manufacturers or Industries in a given Held to come together in one vast 
aggregation and give them that power to tight labor. 

Chairman Walsh. It was stated by a very large employer of labor before this 
commission that the employment of a man or nonomployment of him was a 
great deal like the purchase of a commodity in a si ore. You call at the store, 
and If you do not like the price or the conditions under width the sale is made 
you can retire and not deal with that concern. Likewise a man looking for 
employment can call on an employer, and if he Is not satisfied with the condi¬ 
tions and the hours of labor, and so forth, he «*:*n likewise retire; and this 
gentleman made that parallel as the basis of ids very decided opposition to 
dealing with organized labor as such. What do you say about ihutY 

Mr. Untebmyek. I have always looked upon the refusal to deal with organ¬ 
ized labor as a very despotic attitude, especially on the part of corporations, 
because a corporation is an aggregation of organized capital. I can not so© 
why organized capital should refuse to deal with organized labor. It has got 
the best of it by far anyway. That illustration Is ver> familiar, Mr. Chairman, 
and it does not deceive anybody in these da>s. It sounds likely enough, but It 
does not work out. The laborer who does not like Ids employer's terms, if the 
employer happens to have a monopoly of that particular industry, and that is 
The only industry (lie laborer knows, ma> June a hard time getting a job any¬ 
where else, because there is no work elsewhere to do. lie has no option what¬ 
ever and that is not a fair argument. 

Chairman Walmi. Does or does not a large corporation possess inherent 
possibilities for maintaining more proper labor conditions than smaller cor- 
l>ora lions? 

Mr. Untermyeb. That depends upon the corporation management that domi¬ 
nates. I imagine that if it looked far enough into the future it would see 
Bensons for better treatment of Its labor, for looking after the physical needs 
of Its employees, and getting the best labor by treating all labor best. 

Chairman Walmi. Can you cite any instances in which large corporations 
have voluntarily assumed a progressive attitude with regard to labor condi¬ 
tions in advance of public criticism or demands from their employees? 

Mr. Untermyer. Well, I should say that in some of these Insurance schemes 
and in some of the plans that have been put out for cooperation and interesting 
the employees in the business, ami giving them an opportunity to buy securities 
from time to time there are evidences of a disjmsitlnn of that knd. I think 
they are scattering, but there are such evidences. I believe some of these plans 
wore formulated with the very best of intentions and some of them are very 
good. 

Chairman Walsh. From your experience and knowledge have the corpora¬ 
tions generally been favorable to the representatives of employees In the de¬ 
termination of labor questions either through trade unions or otherwise? 

Mr. Untermyeb. No; I think they have shortsightedly fought the movement 
all the way, and they hove had so much power that our labor unions have not 
anywhere near the strength of the unions on the other side. They have neither 
the political power nor power of dealing with their employees that they have 
over there. Tim Government is constantly helping them over there and com¬ 
ing to the aid of the labor unions. 

Take in Germany. The whole trend of the German Government has been to 
recognize and favor the labor unions. I have in mind by way of illustration 
the bill passed at the time of the organization of the Potash Trust; you may 
remember the Potash Cartel, as they call It. That is an operation of the mine 
owners who own the potash mines, of which Germany has the monopoly of the 
world, there being tw6 or three of these mines owned by the Government 
They wanted to get together In a pool so as to restrict production and keep up 
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the price. Those pools arc allowed in Germany under Government supervision, 
but wheu it came to the form of the net that the Reichstag should pass the 
Socialist Party hud u great deal to say about it so far us it concerned labor. 
Now, In the determination of the output of these mines that constituted the 
pool each mine hud its proportion of the output; it lmd to turn out a certain 
percentage of the output. When the hill cairn* to he pusmmI provisions were put 
In it to the efLV<c, lirst, that any paity to the pool that reduced the number 
of laborers should have its pnqiortion of the pool reduced. Any party that in¬ 
creased the hours of labor or decmt^<*d the wages of labor .should have its 
proportion of tiie pool reduced; and there were a number of provisions scattered 
all through thul lull showing that labor had been considered at every stage of 
the preparation of the bill, and Umt the proj>ortions iliai these men in the pool 
were to get, would de|K*nd upon the liberality with which labor was treated. 
That was all the result of the Socialist Party representing the labor uuicuis. 

Chairman Wai.mi. And the Government, you .say, worked that out? 

Air. Untkiimyku. Yes; the Government worked that out with the aid of the 
Socialist Party. 

Chairman \Yu.mi. What plan would you consider desirable and possible, so 
far as the Government was umcerned, in this coiiuu), in taking action of that 
sort ? 

Mr. llNTKu.\m:n. You mean in the waj of ax-Kting t!u* labor unions? 

Chairman Wai.sh. Yes, sir. 

Mr. l , NTKK.\m-.tt. We ha\e m-t tin* same freedom of action ih**\ have in oilier 
countries, because we have a Constitution, and our writ ten Constitution stands 
in the vva.v of a gieat man> of these reforms. 

Chairman Wm mi. Have y on gi\en anj Ihonghi as to any agency that might 
be created under our existing law that would further protect workers In their 
rights along me line perhaps suggested bv vou in this law relating to the potash 
Industries? 

Mr. Crmatxnrii. Onl.v when the corporations conn* to a legislative body for 
aid; tlien, of course, tin* legislature or Congress can impose stub conditions as 
it sees tit; blit we are not under corpoiale regulations to the same extent. 

Chairman Wai.mi. Could it 1m* done by u tuiil'l law under existing loustilu* 
tlonnl provisions? 

Mr. l r MKiiii\ Kit. I should say not. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Why not? 

Mr. 1 ’n i i.kmm'K. 1 don't think jou could make a protective-tardf condition 
in regard to labor; 1 do not, think you could discriminate in that way. 

Chairman Wai.mi. Willi what provision of the Constitution do you think 
such a law would he in conflict? 

Mr. Cntkkmykk. I have not considered it vcr.v fullv : in fact, tin* thought is 
a new one suggested by >our question, but jou must la* very careful that the 
laws are not unequal in their operation. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Does not the imposition of tariff duties on the product 
of u certain industry in that general way discriminate as to all industries? 

Mi*. I■ x Tk.it my f.u. We have a special provision of the Cousliturion allowing 
Congress to levy customs. 

Chairman Wai.su. I>o you think It U too contracted In Its terms, if you re¬ 
cull its provisions ufter this time, to admit of any efforts on the part of tin* 
Government to see that any increase in the price of any product made pos¬ 
sible by the imposition of the duly should go to the employee engaged in the 
industry? 

Mr. l'i\rKRMYi:u. I would not like to answer that question at this time, as it 
would require a good deal more consideration than I have been able to give it. 
I have never thought it possible, but it may be possible, to construct a tariff 
bill through a tariff commission that will take into account the conditions of 
lalvor. 

Chairman Walsh. You have observed the growth and development in this 
country of administrative hoards dealing with what are called strictly public 
utilities, of course? 

Mr. .Untkkmykr. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And that it seems to lie a modern development of the old 
legal right of control of such corporation in its nature a monopoly? 

Mr. Untkrmykr. Yes; ami it Is necessarily incident to our growing com¬ 
plexity of economic relations. 

Chairmrin Walsh. Have yon ever thought of the proposition that inasmuch 
as the basis for rates controlled by these public bodies are, of course—that 
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ppriinps they <tiul<l, under the present (’onstUiitlon, enforce n minimum wnftn 
for the laborers in particular inductries. in making rates?- 
* Mr. Vntkrmykr. I believe a minimum whop is constitutionally imssiblo in 
Interstate coriwirations as ti condition to the rate-making power. 

Chairman Walmi. That would apply to all public utilities of an interstate 
character from a Federal standpoint and to intrastate Industries or at least 
where they exist—where they ha\e such hoards? 

Mr. l’Mhuu\ht:. Yc>: I do not si*e why a minimum wane can not he en¬ 
forced as an incident of the rate-making ]H»wer. 

Chairman Wai.sh. For instance. a jmhlic utilit> lmard could declare a nltol- 
mum wage In a State for. we will say. >^trls employed as telephone operators, 
in making up the rates 

Mr. FNTHIMYHI. I should say that would not offend against any provision 
of the Constitution where they come under public regulation; ns exercising a 
public franchise, they could impose tlie condition In prescribing the rale. 

Chairman Wai -h. And likewise something could la* done in lluiij’ tin* mini* 
mum wage for uiiskilh*d and uimr-gam/ed laborers in (lie railroad lines? 

Mr. I'x ikilvivlu. Yes; tIn* same principle, 1 should say. would apply there. 
A very different question arises vvIi-mi you come to consider interstate corpora¬ 
tions that do not enjoy a puhlh framing*. 

Chairman WsLsii. Wh.d sort of cor]»ora lions, for in-dance? 

Mr. Fmkkmyik. Any nunuf.iehiring corporal ion. 

Chairman Wumi. Any corporation—you would draw a distinction between 
a cor] torn t ion that has a <haihT under a genera I statute applying to mercantile 
and manufacturing organizations and those that ha\e to do with furnishing 
commodities tor public Use? 

Mr. r.vri itsiMat. I diew a very marked distinction between private corpora¬ 
tions and public utility eorpor.itions. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Or quasi public? 

Mr. I viKii.w\i.it. Those that cwn is* jmhlic francldscs come under different 
regulations than llm^e that do not. It is not the ] ml icy of the fJovernment to 
interfere too much with priude business. 

Chairman Waish. Outside of the question of policy, I was, of course, asking, 
j'or the time being, your offhand opinion as to the power of tin* (Jmernment. 

Mr. rxmnni.it. These otthand curb done opinions are not of much value. 

Chairman W\ish. No; hut sometimes they are instructive. 

Mr. rMimiYKK. You get committed sometimes to a point of view and find 
you are wrong. 

Chairman Wai.sh. I am going to ask you if you will please, Mr. Cnlermyer, 
construct certain constructive measures for the impro\eiuent of Industrial con¬ 
ditions and for dealing with the evils of industrial wealth, inefficiency, poverty, 
find the like, that you have thought of perhaps in n general way In connect Ion 
with the request made of you by Mr. Manly? 

Mr. Cntkiimykk. As I look upon the government of corporations the manner 
in which they are controlled has a very vital effect upon labor conditions, 
estKviully with resjHvt to the great corporations of the country. I look *0|kiii 
the concentration of the control of these cm pot ations in a center Jike New 
York as n thing to he avoided if possible and a tiling to he done away with for 
the good of every industry concerned. Take up, first, the question of corporate 
control. The fact is that the great corporations with widely scattered hold¬ 
ings are controlled by a very small pro|M>rtlon of the stockholders. 

Chairman Walsh. We have tetsiimony in the case of one corporation, for 
Instance, that I think lias a capital stock of $00,000,000 or $100,000,000 and 
a bonded indebtedness of practically $10,000,000, engaged in very large altera¬ 
tions of production, that has 2,000 stockholders. Now, 1 would like you to state 
to the commission, front your experience and observation, what amount of stock 
would constitute an absolute control of such a corporation? 

Mr. Ustermyt.r. May I ask a few questions in that connection? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cntkbmykr. Is it a stock listed on the stock exchange? 

Chairman Walsh. It Is the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 

Mr. Untkrmyer. It is listed on the stock exchange, and it Is controlled by a 
great financial interest. Those ore two very Important factors In answering 
the question ns to how much It takes to control. 

Chairman Walsh. It has been stated that this large financial interest does 
not control because it ywns only 40 per cent of the stock of that corporation. 
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Mr. XJntekmyeb. That seems to me preposterous; In fact, I know it is. 
Here Is the situation with resiiect to corporations of that character: In the 
iirst place I should tay that 10 per cent would control that corporation, or 
less. Ten per cent, of the stock, with the rest of It scattered among 2,000 
stockholders, and the securities listed on the stock exchange, and the control 
held in strong financial hands, and for this reason. As to the stock that is on 
the exchange, that stock is being dealt in and speculated In, that is In 
the hands of brokers. The stock that Is In the hands of brokers Is always at 
the beck ami call of any financial interest that is in control of the property. All 
thdy do is to send around 'and get the proxies front the brokers. So, when 
the slock Is In the street, the big linancial Interest that is in control has a 
tremendous nucleus to start with. That nucleus comes from the blocks of 
stock Tielil iu tl»> names of brokers who are carrying it for their customers. 
That always goes to that lalorosl, because their Intereslx are identical. 

Now, the next point is stock that is in the hands of hanks and bankers owned 
by them as large holders, that goes to them by proxies. In either case 
the stockholders are absolutely helpless in those corporations, Tills method 
of proxy voting is the greatest farce e\cr dm i-ed; it leaves the control In (lie 
hands "of whoever 1ms it, us n rule, and 1 should say in the ease of the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. Unit the slock scattered in that xvav, unless it ap¬ 
peared to the stock holders Unit somebody laid made away with all of the 
assets, that you would not get a change of control under any circumstances 
if the people In control held tint it or .10 per cent. Nearly every railroad corpora¬ 
tion in this country Is controlled with less than 10 per cent of flie stock In 
tlie hands of all of the otiicers and the board of directors put together, and 
without knowing ttie exact liguivx in a case like that of tile steel company I 
would undertake to say that the whole board of dtreeiors and at! of the 
officers together do not own 5 per cent of the stock, and yet they control it as 
absolutely as if they owned the whole tiling and maintained the control, anil 
It hak never been possible to take It away. Tilts Is due to our defective cer¬ 
tiorate system. Stockholders do not get a “ look 111 "—file scattered stockhold¬ 
ers—ns a result of the system. What is tin* system? The management send out 
proxies every year, and the proxy Is a power of attorney to some one they 
name. If you are a stockholder, you do not know to whom you are gixing your 
proxy. It does not usually run to the man in control, hut to some one nom¬ 
inated by him. You do not know for whom lie Is going to Vote as a director. 
Yon send a power of attorney for him to vote for whoever lie pleases. 

These stockholders are scattered all over the country; they can not come to 
the meetings and vote in person, and the only plan d* v ised by the law is to vote 
by proxy. I have suggested the following change ill the method of voting stock : 
lii the first place, the stockholder should lie allowed to vote in person or by mall. 
We brought that about to some extent in the ease of the Insurance companies 
as a result of the Investigation in 1000. The maangeineiii should be required 
at least 00 days before a met ting to send out the names of its candidates for 
\vho(u the stockholders should have the right to designate the candidate, which 
the maimgenient should also send out amt then the stockholder gets a chance 
to vote for someone. That Is the first change that ought to be uiade in the sys¬ 
tem of voting. 

The second change, unit still more Important, should tie one that would allow 
minority representation in corporations. We all know now that the majority 
of corporations, that the majority of the stock elects all the directors. The 
minority 1ms no representation whatever. That discourages stockholders, so 
that they do not take any part in elections. They know that they can not get 
togettier* to such nil extent ns to control the corporation as against any big 
financial interest that lias it. As long as they can not conrol It they do not 
attempt to do anything. 

Now, tf you would encourage stockholders so flint they could get a minority 
representation, they would take part in tlie management of their company. 
Now, for Instance, suppose there are nine directors to be elected. Under this 
system of cumulative voting the minority representation—one-ninth of the 
stock—would eh'ct one director, ench olio-ninth of that stock would elect one of 
the nine directors, so that tlie stockholders could get together and get rept tMh- 
tlon In their corporation. If they had such a representation you might get local 
interest represented on the. board of a corporation Instead of absentee land¬ 
lordism, which exists in all these great corporations, they being owned from the 
center down here. So, to my mind, one of the important features, one of the 
important reforms necessary in order to get 8 proper administration of these 
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corporations that would redound to the Interest of labor on well as of capital, 
would be to do away with proxy voting, have voting by mall, and give minority 
representation. 

Chairman Wai.su. Before we Ret tmj far away from the subject—you slated 
a while ago one banking company could practically decide labor—had the poten¬ 
tial power to decide labor conditions for the railroads; which banking company? 

Sir. 1 ’n'ier.wyuc. Well, I think that Is quite apparent. 1 would rather not 
mention any names. 

Chairman W visit. Very good. 

Commissioner Lennon asks me to Inquire- 5 

Mr. Untermylk (Interrupting). I have your list showing the method by which 
these corporations have been reorganized and the hanking house that has hud 
most to do with that reorganization. 

Chairman Walsh. And that would be the one? 

Mr. Cvililu ykr. That one would have potential control. Now, I do not mean 
to say It is always exercising It. 

Chairman Wai.mi. Certainly not. 

Mr. I'xtekm vr.K. I do not mean to infer that the presidents of those roads 
who are named largely by the banking houses, have not a great deal to say 
about it. 

Here Is an illustration, a very familiar Illustration. Take the ease of the New » 
Haven road. Well, the bouse that dominated It JuM ns they have all the prop¬ 
erty, had less than olio-tenth of I per end of the stock when It got Into trouble. 
That house had named the president under whom this vast amount of money 
Has squandered and olio had tried to create a monopoly in New England trans¬ 
portation, and when the president, who was acting under direction In gathering 
all this properly together, when n row came along “llic> put him out"—tho 
people Him were responsible for his policies—and they pul the other mail in, 
Hie stockholders did not squeak. Von lane not heard liny word from those 
25,<Km stockholders. The power of these people Is Jus! us great US It ever, was 
111 the imimigemeiit of Halt property. 

Chairman Wvisit. Von mentioned absentee landlordism In Industry ns an 
undesirable situation. I wish jo" could briell.v Male what you deem to ho the 
oils of nhsenlee landlordism in Industry. 

Mr. I'MEiiMVEii, Absentee landlordism, of course, we understand Is (he con¬ 
centration of these great industries. Take a familiar Instance of the steel 
company. Before those different plaids were consolidated every locality had 
Its plant, had Its local nmnagenienl. After the consolidation with a view of 
economy the niatiagcinents were consolidated, taken away from their localities,, 
and (lie finances were conducted from New York, or some other great center. 
And you do not have, of course—the owners of Hie property were no longer 
in touch with their employees except through suhordlnates. But It Is very 
difficult with our growing size.of the corporation to avoid it certain amount of 
absentee landlordism. I think It has been carried to the verge of extremity. 

Chairman Walsh. You think we have carried it, you say, to the verge of 
extremity? 

Mr. Untebmykk. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, assuming, then, or admitting that, would the present 
concentration of our Industries—admitting that absentee landlordism must 
exist, what would you say as to the duty of Hie director w ho was absent from 
the place, as to seeing that these policies which affect the men nnil women 
In Hie industry, or perhaps the passage or the administration of laws affecting 
those Industries In the State, or violation of the law, if you will, would that* bo 
any new duty put upon a nonresident director in this newer development of 
great concentration? 

Mr. Untebmyer. Tills concentration of Industries certainly emphasizes tl4* 
need of comprehensive general laws to protect the welfare of the worker. 

Chairman Walsh. Suppose, after a law was passed designed to protect the 
welfare of the workers, and a director, although a nonresident director, had 
his attention called to the alleged fact that the law was being violated by his 
company, what would Ids duty be under the circumstances? 

Mr. Uxtebhyeb. Well, of course, that would depend uisin the law. I should 
think the law would make it his duty when the knowledge came to him to 
enter his protest against the violation of the law and see to its enforcement. 
Of course, that is all a question of—the question of the director's responsibility 
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to a question of law under which the corporation is organized, but our States 
have been, os I have said, competing with one another in lax administration, 
that directors would be held to in their well-defined responsibility. 

Chairman Walsh. You mean by the law? 

Mr. Untkkmykk. By the law. 

Chairman Waijsii. What would be the moral responsibility in this new devel¬ 
opment of a director toward the situation of that kind? 

Mr. U.ntkkmtkk. I don't fee! capable to pass on questions of moral responsi¬ 
bility. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is the practice of the directors under those circum¬ 
stances in these industries that are controlled by absent ownership? 

Sir. Untkbmvkh. Oh. in the great industries where the iioards are In New 
York I do not think they know much about the details of the business. It is 
very rare that they know anything about them. The directors are largely 
figureheads. The management controls the corporation, and the management In 
turn is, as a rule, dominated b\ some great financial interest. I am speaking 
of these concentrated combined Industries only. 

Chairman Walsh. What you might call the basic industries? Take the large 
coal companies. 

Mr. Untkkmykk. They are not confined to the basic Industries. There are a 
great many others that arc under like control. There is quite—of course, you 
will find all that data in tiie reisirt of tin* House Committee on Bunking ami 
Currency in the Investigation of the .so-called Money Trust. 

Chairman Walsh, In your opinion, docs the existing organization of Indus¬ 
tries and the existing Federal and Slate machinery seem adequate to accom¬ 
plish the results which we ought to have? 

Mr. Untebmykk. You mean for Hie prolix tloll of labor? 

Chairman Walsh. For the protection of labor and of course 1 with Justice 
toward the employer. 

Mr. Untkuuykb. No: it seems to me we me doing very little for labor. We 
are doing very little for the industrial worker, nothing as compared to wliat 
tile European countries are doing. 

Chairman Wa i.sM. i>,, you consider tlint the workmen employixl by these 
large eorporations tire in a position to seeure just and equitable treatment by 
trade-union organization alone? 

Mr. Untkkmykk. No; 1 think it would go pretty far if it could he extended. 
But die trades-union conitiliiation alone will not do it in these days. You have 
got to have governmental aid, and you have got to hove compulsory aid from 
tiie employer. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Compulsory aid from the employer? 

Mr. Untkkmakk. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would slate wliat you mean by that, Mr. 
t’ntermyer. 

Mr. Untkkjivkk. I mean that I believe in Insurance against sickness, Insur¬ 
ance against Invalidity, against unemployment, maternity benefits, ali contrib¬ 
uted to under State law by the employer, by the Slate, by the community, such 
as they have In other countries. 

Chairman Walsh. Before we get Into the detail of that. I want to ask you 
another question on the topic that we were dealing in. 

Do you know of any corjioration in the basic industries in which the 
trudes-uulon organization Is stronger than it was ID years ago—any of these 
large concentrated companies? 

Mr. Untkkmykk. I haw not any great detailed knowledge on those subjects, 
lint so far as my observation has gone I think they are weaker rather than 
stronger. They certainly have not gained much financially. 

Cliairman Walsh. In other words, when the industry was highly concentrated 
tiie trade organizations seemed to grow weaker? 

Mr. Untkkmykk, Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. In your observation? 

Mr. Untkbmvkk. Y’es, It lias naturally. The odds are more unequal. When 
the Industry Is concentrated ami all ciqiitul Is arrayed against tiie labor organi¬ 
sation, it does not look like a fair deal. 

Chairman Wai.sh. I will ask you, Mr. Untemiyer, what your attitude would 
be toward a proposition, say, like this: 

The institution of a Federal Industrial council composed of employers, em¬ 
ployees, and representatives of tiie public for the purposes of mediation and 
conciliation, such council to have Jurisdiction over all dispates involved In 
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Interstate commerce and being primarily required to make rigorous and 
thorough Investigation of the points at issue which should be given the widest 
publicity; to offer their services as mediators at the beginning of a dispute 
and act as conciliators through the progress of the dispute and to supply a 
court of arbitration In case the contending parties desire arbitration. 

Mr. Unteumyeb. Yes; I think it is very desirable. Of course, you must 
leave out the question of compulsory arbitration. 

Chairman Walsh. Why would you leave out the question of compulsory 
arbitration, please - ' 

Mr. Unteumyeb. Well. 1 do not think compulsory arbitration Is a fair thing. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner I-eimon asks me to ask you tlds question, 
please: 

What power does the concentration In industry of which you have spoken 
give to expanding or contracting general industry? 

Mr. Untebmyeb. You mean in that particular line of Industry? 

Commissioner Lennox. Yes; generally in that particular line of general 
industry? 

Mr. Untermyeb. Well, the eoncentrailou of an industry, of course, gives the 
men unlimited power, the extent of it In that particular industry. Now. If 
you have concentrated any number of Industries you gel. general isiwer to 
expand or contract. I do not understand Unit concentration in a particular 
Industry would give tt general power of expansion or contraction in other 
industries. 

Commissioner Lennon. Wiiat effect does that have upon the general welfare 
of labor? 

Mr. Untermyeb. Well. I should say that it Is very remote except us to that 
particular industry. Of course, Its other effect would not be appreciable to my 
mind. It certainly would have a marked effect In that industry. Practically 
controlled labor lias power to contract anil expand in tin Industry, controls the 
labor in that industry. 

tlhulrnmn Walsh. Wltal lias your observation been—now, I do not know but 
"but I get off your line of though! when you startl'd out on your proposed plan 
of the national serial insurance. I wish you would begin where you left off and 
give us your thoughts upon Hull subject. 

Mr. I'nieiixiveb. There is nothing very novel aland my thoughts on that sub¬ 
ject. They are gathered from a study of laws in Kuropoan countries where 
they lire, as 1 have said, at least a generation ahead of us In everything that 
IHTtuins to the welfare of the Worker- 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would give the commission the first develop¬ 
ment In lids country under private control of vvluil you might call Industrial 
Insurance. 

Mr. Unteumyeb. Industrial life insurance? 

Chairman Wvisit. Industrial life Insurance first. 

Mr. Unteumyeb. Yes. Well, I think an illustration of it is found in the 
greatest of the life insurance companies. That company has fourteen millions 
of policies outstanding in I lie hands of ten millions or about ton millions of 
industrial workers. That is. insurance against death. 

Commissioner Oabketson. Is that straight life? 

Mr. Untekmyer. That is largely straight life; yes. It has in its Immls by 
way of reserve liability about $350,000.1)00 of assets. At the present rate of 
Increase of its business within tire years It will have a thousand mllllou of 
dollars, and within 10 years it will have two thousand million of dollars of 
money lu securities in its hands at the present rate of increase. 

Now, that Is a private institution. Until very recently It was a stock com¬ 
pany. It has been converted from a slock company now into what is called a 
mutual life Insurance company, which men ns nothing. 

Commissioner Wkinhtock. Did you give the name of that company? 

Mr. Untebxiyeb. I did not give the name of It; no. 

Commissioner Oakretson. Cun you mime the rate per thousand? 

Mr. Untebmyeb. Sir? 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Can you name the rale per thousand? 

Mr. Untebkyeb. Well, it Is a varying rate. Now that Is In effect, that Is a 
self-perpetuating Institution. I mean the policyholders. If you wanted 10,000,000 
policyholders to vote, in the first place it would cost the company probably a 
couple of hundred thousand dollars to get the lists ready. It would take a hun¬ 
dred volumes to contain those names. 
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In the next place, if you wimp'd to send out notices. Just one notice to those 
policyholders to vote, It would cost $ 300,000 for just the printing of a letter and 
the stumps, without anything else. In other words, a real election In that 
company would cost a half a million dollars, and that is prohibitive. You can 
not have an election. It seems to me there ought to be Stale representation in 
an institution of Unit Kind, some sort of State representation to protect and 
represent the interests of those 10.000,000 of industrial policyholders. 

Now, the company is well managed, I believe. It has a tremendous power, 
though, and the oflieers, of course, appoint the agents. They have the agency 
force of about 10,000 men. They control the company, absolutely control it. 
We have very rigid supervision of insurance companies in this State since the 
upheaval incident to Ibe insurance exposures, ami our superintendent of insur¬ 
ance is very alert, I think, in looking after the character of investments. But 
still power lodged in the hands of these officers is tremendous, and there is not 
any cheek upon it. 

Commissioner OVonnki.l. Explain what you mean by mutual—the change of 
the form of organization to mutual. Wlrnt is implied by it V 

Mr. U.vrKiomcit. You see it was a stock company. It had been started as a 
stock company, and it was doomed advisable to retire the stock, to have the 
company buy it, so 1 hut the company bought this stock. It has been canceled. 
Voder our statute it thereupon becomes a mutual company, which means that 
every policyholder participates in the profits, and every policyholder presumably 
has a right to vdo. Now, of course, you could not give them a right to vote. 
The company has not got any list of these HUKMMMM) policyholders anywhere, 
and they only have lists of those with over n thousand dollars of insurance. 

Chairman Wai.hh, How many of those are there? 

Mr. Vntkhah kb. Six hundred thousand. 

Chairman Waj.su. Six hundred thousand out of the fourteen million? 

Mr. Vntkijm ykr. Out of about 10,(M>0,000 of holders; 14,000,000 of policies in 
the hands of about 10,000,000 of holders. 

Commissioner OVonnki.i.. They are simply supposed to have a mutual oppor¬ 
tunity in the proposition? 

Mr. Vntkrmv kk. That Is all it amounts to. and It does not amount to that. 
They are not even supposed to, by anybody who knows. 

Commissioner OVonnki.i.. There Is a deception, then, in the transfer of the 
title, or In the name of the form, to lead the policyholder to l>elie\e that he is 
mutually sharing in the concern? 

Mr. V.NTKKM\kk. No; I do not think there Is any deception really intended. 
If a policy ladder wants to come there, he can and vote, and I think the law 
will have to bo changed so as to have some sort of a representation to speak for 
those stockholders. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Carrot son, would you like to ask a ques¬ 
tion? 

Commissioner Carkktson. You spoke of the fact that there arc 14,000,000 
of Insurance certificates. 

Mr. Vntkkmykr. Fnurtwn million policies. 

Commissioner (Jarrktson. Fourteen million policies in the hands of 10,000,000 
holders? 

Mr. Vntkrmyer. Yes. 

Commissioner Oarrktsoy. Ts there n system of policies of a given amount by 
which one policyholder holds one, two, or three certificates? 

Mr. Vntermykr. Yes. It frequently happens that he has more than one policy. 

Commissioner (Iarkktson. What are the policies—a thousand dollars? ' 

Mr. Vntkrmyer. No. They are large—there are many \ery much smaller— 
$100 and $200 each. 

Commissioner < Jarrktson. That is nil. 

Chairman Walsh. I believe you stated there were six hundred thousand of a 
thousand dollars or over. 

Sir. Vntkrmyer. A thousand dollars and over; yes sir. That is one of the 
questions That will have to be taken up iu connection with this subject of indus¬ 
trial reform. 

Chairman Walsh. I will ask you about that now. I believe you suggested a 
plan for national social insurance covering all the corporations and any of those 
engaged In interstate commerce and open to voluntary use by other corporations 
and employees, such Insurance to be paid from funds contributed by the cor¬ 
poration, employees, ami in the State. 

Mr. Untk&mykb. Yes. 
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Chairman Walsh. Now, I wish you would please elaborate upon that, if you 
will, Mr. Untermyer, and state the proposition? 

Mr. Untermyer. It would lx* a method of Insurniwe that could be !>est car¬ 
ried out through the local society'—unions connected \\ itli the various trades. 

Chairman Walsh. Well. now. begin at the national part of it. I believe you 
referred to it as a national social insurance? 

Mr. Untermyer. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Covering or embracing th* employees engaged In Inter¬ 
state commerce? 

Mr. Untermyer. Interstate commerce; yes. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would. 

Mr. Untermyer. A national hoard Mould be tributary to the loenI feature. 

Chairman Walsh. And the organ! /.a lion, its land, or what would he the head 
of the national organization? 

Mr. Untermyer. He would be an nfiieer of tin* f!m eminent. 

Chairman Wai sir. He would be an officer of the <2u\eminent ? 

Mr. Untermyer. Yes. 

Chairman W visit. And the projvKifion would «omempl.ite the < rent Ion of a 
bureau of national social hem ranee? 

Mr. Untermyer. Yes: lust as vou have ii in Hmrhmd to-day, and as you have 
it in ficrnmny and Austria and other countries. 

Chairman \V visit. Just state, taking tin* plan in England to-day, how that 
plan would be here, following what you think we could do here under the plan 
in England ami (Germany. 

Mr. Untermyer. Well, >ou have now accident Insurance in many of the 
States. That could ho extended so as to cover sickness, unemployment, and the 
other heads of insurance, recognized heads, in other countries; maternity bene¬ 
fits and the like. It would he compulsory, because voluntary Insurance fails to 
reach the people who most need it. That is the experience of other countries— 
that the insurance must be compulsory and compulsory upon the worker and 
compulsory upon the employer, with tie* State and community contributing to it. 
I do not think it would be profitable to go Into any detailed explanation of 
these various plmw, because there are so many in the different countries that 
nre in operation that it would only be confusing. I believe the statistics 
gathered by your commission. Mr. Chairman, show that every man, woman, and 
child in the United States now pays $5 a year for medicine alone, which is 
used In a haphazard way. I think their Investigation further shows—I know 
it did in the other investigation— that in the poorer districts there were no 
physicians, practically none, until this insurance law against sickness made Its 
appearance, and that brought the physician* by reason of the gratuities that 
v..'ic held out by the law to physicians. It gives to the poor medical attention 
that they had never before received, and it is such a vast subject that you do 
not know where to begin. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, could such Insurance be made so us t<» cover acci¬ 
dents? 

Mr. Untermyer. Yes; it should cover accidents and sickness and unemploy¬ 
ment. There is no reason why it should not cover accidents. 

(’hairnian Walsh. Accident, sickness, invalidity, and unemployment? 

Mr. Untermyer. Yes; and maternity benefit*. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, I wish you would state a little more in detail, if you 
will, your idea as to. first, why, and then how, it could be worked out through 
existing labor organizations. 

Mr. Untermyer. Tt has been found that that is the most effective and satls- 
fnetory way of working It out, where the industry is organized, where there 
are labor unions in the Industry, because as each employee contributes to that 
fund, each employee is going to watch and see that the money Is not Improperly 
taken from the fund. They are the best policemen to guard the fund. Now, 
they had a great deal of trouble in other countries—when they inaugurated sick¬ 
ness Insurance—with malingering; that is, the pretense of sickness by people 
who were too lazy to work and wanted to take advantage of the sick benefit. 
But that is gradually disappearing, the worker beginning to understand that 
when another employee who is not ill draws sick benefits it takes them from 
him. So they keep pretty close guard on one another. 

And In the same way when you come to unemployment, that Is a still more 
difficult subject. You could not handle it In a bureaucratic way. I think you 
will have to handle It through governmental cooperation, because it Is almost 
an impossible thing to determine when a worker who is thrown out of employ- 
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ment In one direction can or can not get employment In another. Yet those 
problems nre, all being solved hi other countries. There Is no reason why they 
should not bo solved with us. But the complexity ot them In discussing them 
orally Is so great I thluk It would only lead to confusion to attempt to go into 
detail In laying out these different plans that nre now being operated In other 
countries. 

Chairman Wai.sk. Broadly speaking, then, you think under the existing laws 
and constitution of our country that such a thing could be worked out here 
covering all those things? 

Mr. Untkk.myeb. I think it could be worked out with respect to the interstate 
Industries, and I think the others would have to follow. I think every State 
would follow it with resiK'ct to its intrastate Industries. It 1ms worked very 
well, yon know, where it has Just gone into effect in England so far as unem¬ 
ployment ; so far as concerns sickness It has heel) in effect now for two or three 
years and It has worked out very much hotter than anybody hud anticipated, 
(if course, in Germany, as you kuow, the sickness insurance is an old institu¬ 
tion there. The Government dues uot contribute anything except the administra¬ 
tion. The employer and employees make the whole contribution. 

You huve got a fair Illustration of how unjust those private Ismefactions 
have proven to lie. You have got the instance of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
for Instance, where the men have been the sole contributors to that great fund, 
and the company contributed nothing except to the expenses of administering 
the fund, which is less than 10 per cent of the fund. They pay all the acci¬ 
dents on the Pemixyhnnlu Railroad out of that fund. 

Commissioner Gahkktson. Aland the profit; is it a bar to recovery? 

Mr. r.NTKUMYKK. Yes. The whole tiling shows the abuse to which private 
administration of this system may he put. They say it is compulsory, and of 
course it is compulsory. Ninety-set on tan' cent or more of the men have it 

and other railroads admit it is compulsory. Yet they use that fund which the 

men have created as u basis, and as a means from which they pay the acci¬ 
dents on the road. Now it would cost, I say, less than half under Government 
insurance to give that security to the employees. 

Chairman YVai.hu. Pardon me. Were you going to add something? 

Mr, I'tvrKBMtEli. No; nothing. 

Chairman Walsh. Huve you given any thought to the proposition of a 
national system of labor exchanges for (lie distribution of hd*>r, on a national 
basis, cooperating with the public agencies operated by (lie different Stales 
mid cities in the Nation? 

Mr. Untkkmyku. I have read a good deal alsnil it and I have seen it in alt¬ 
eration ill the European countries, and very successful in operation, especially 
in Germany. They have a local labor exihange mid (lien they hate a general 
system of labor exchange; that is. Government lalsir exchanges. There is no 
reason to my mind why such a sjsiem should not greatly relieve or destroy 
unemployment ami that unemployment insurance would revolutionize the con¬ 
dition of the American laborer. 

Chairman YY'auki. Yon think then encouragement should he given by Federal 
agencies to the organization of employees of corporations engaged in inter¬ 
state commerce? 

Mr. Pntkkmyeil Decidedly. Through constitutional assurance that It is pos¬ 
sible to bring them under union control, for they would have the liencfit of 
concentrated power ami responsibility and concentrated protection. 

Chairman Walsh. How would you suggest that encouragement might lie 
given to the union by the organization of the workers in Interstate corpora¬ 
tions other than, for Instance, the iustnmv you have cited, of social insurance? 

Mr. Untekuyes. Well. I nm not prepared. I have not lieen asked, so far 
as I know, mid huve not prepured to suggest any. 

Chairman Welsh. I thought maylie you might have some on hand. 

Mr. Untkkmyir. No. I nm opposed to offhand remedies. 

Chairman YValsh. Mr. Garretson. would you like to ask Mr. Cntermyer some 
questions? 

Commissioner Gashetson. Yes; I would. 

Mr. Ukteomyek. I ask, Mr. Chairman, you go on and develop these questions 
of unemployment Insurance and sickness insurance. 

Chairman Walsh. YVe have tried to develop them as scientifically as we 
can through our investigators. 

Mr. Untkrmyeu. You are doing that. I thluk, ami making great progress. 

Chairman Walsh. YVe are doing It. ' 
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Commissioner Gasaetson. Mr. Untermyer. I was unfortunate in the tact 
that I <1ld not bear the eurlter part of your testimony, and consequently a 
question or two I may ask possibly you passed upon prior to my coming. 
But when you were referring to the existence of certain groups, have your 
Investigations brought to your uttentlon nml knowledge as to about how many 
groups of railways there ate on this continent out of the—well, we will auy, 
thousand companies apparently Independent, Into how many groups they are 
arranged? 

Mr. ITntermykk. You tuean tlie potential central control? 

Commissioner Garkktson. The power of central control. 

Mr. Untermyer. I do not think they have—they tune not been scheduled 
exactly. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Not apparently controlled, hut aclunl. 

Mr. Cntkiuiyek. Actual control. I think you will liml that that is nil fully 
developed In tills report which I referred to In great detail. You cun not 
divide them exactly Into groups, IkH'iiusc there are hero and there lndoiKUideiit 
roads. 

Commissioner Gakbetho.y. Oh, a few. 

Mr. Untkbmyeh. Thai is. Inde|>eudeiu In a sense, and yel not tnde]ieudont, 
lieciiuse even they are dependenl u|sm | raffle over some controlled roads. 

Commissioner Oakbkt.nun. They are subject to InlltKMice of control, nltlunigh 
It limy uol come tbrougb ownership? 

Mr. Untkbmykb. Oh, they are subject to patronage influence. 

Commissioner Oaiiiu.tkox. lias your evpcriniun given you an opinion strong 
enough to express as to how many bunking groups there are control the entire 
purty of roads? 

Mr. Untermyer. The entire what? 

Commissioner Gabketson. The entire ntiiiilor of roads, bio!ling oul for flio 
moment I Item* so-called Indeivendont pro|s*rties. 

Mr. Untkbmykb. Well, blotting out the iudeiiendem |>rn|ierlles, I should say 
that I hey are dominated by two groups of hanking houses, and it is a very 
effectual control, too, although you can not deline the I lot's of ii; it Is elusive, 
for when you want to get at II and it is effectite, and it Is effective when they 
want to get at you. | Laughter.) 

Commissioner Garkktson. You can ms' the results of it? 

Mr. Untermyer. You can sec the results and you can often see the workings 
of it. 

Commissioner Garkktson. Docs (he system—I assume Hint you have a very 
considerable degree of familiarity with Hie system of Interlocking directors anil 
interlocking ow nerslilp? 

Mr. Untermyer. Yes; we went Into Hint very fully in Hie I’ujo Investigation, 
made a very comprehensive report of II; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gakkktsox. Does it furnish a perfect vehicle, If it Is desired 
so to use it. In your opinion, for well—I want to use a word that really conveys 
my meaning- 

Mr. Untermyer (Interrupting). That is not always easy. 

Commissioner Garkktson (continuing!. For Ihe manipulation of Hie lmdy of 
citizenship, lioth laborers arid the patrons who are not parties to that control, 
laboring In the way of hours and wages and consumers In Hie matter of (trice 
and quality? 

Mr. Untkbmykb. Well- 

Commissioner Gabhktkok. I am not putting it on the basis that it Is so used. 

Mr. Untermyer. Well, I understand it Is potential power. 

Commissioner Garretson. Yes. 

Mr. Untkbmykb. Well, Its potential power I do not think you have understated. 

Commissioner Qarhetson. You referred to the nmtiher of stockholders. We 
will take the railway proposition as a concrete example, becuuse It is the one 
that is the most thorough Interstate interest? 

Mr. Untermyer. Yes. 

Commissioner Garbetson. In existence. Have you ever made any Investiga¬ 
tion as to the actual number of stockboblers, aside from duplications, (bat own 
the railway stock? 

Mr. Untermyer. There have been statistics prepared on that subject. I do 
not remember exactly wliat they are. They have often been stated as 5,000,000. 

Commissioner Garkktson. Oh, yes; a round statement. But round statements 
are like offhand statements that you referred to. 

Mr. Unteamyer. There are sometimes square statements, too. 
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Commissioner Garretson. Hus your experience led you to believe there are 
C,000,000 holders of railway stock? 

Mr. Untebmyer. I do not think experience would help In that 

Commissioner Garretson. The proxy system that you referred to? 

Mr. Untermyer, Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. Is It not a fact that the proxy system has become so 
universal that every country bank, or every country corporation almost, large 
and small, when giving a notice of stockholders’ meeting sends attached, and 
usually a part of the sheet as a notice of that meeting, a proxy? 

Mr. Untermyeb. That is the custom now with notices of meeting, the proxy 
generally goes out. 

Commissioner Garret bon, And ns a rule the blank In that proxy for the name 
of the person to whom the proxy will bo granted Is, ns a general practice, u vir¬ 
tually unknown man in the corporate sense? 

Mr. Untf.rmyer. As a general practice it is. Of course, there are exceptions 
In it. 

Commissioner Garretson. There are? 

Mr. Untkrmyer. Known men are put in. hut even when they ure put In you 
are not voting for them. They are only agents. 

Commissioner Gakretson. They are under control and direction? 

Mr. Untkrmyer. They are named as agents to vote for somebody else, some¬ 
body yon do not know. 

Commissioner Garretson. They are under the control and direction of some¬ 
body else? 

Mr. Untermyeb. The very form of the power of attorney notifies you that 
you are not voting for them, but you are voting for somebody else, giving them 
authority to vote for directors whose names are not disclosed. 

Commissioner Garretson. In your own opinion, can there be any true pros¬ 
perity in a country where the majority of the Inhabitants are poverty stricken? 

Mr. Untermyeb. I should say- 

Commissioner Garretson (Interrupting). In the nationid sense. 

Mr. Untermyeb. I should say that was a truism. 

Commissioner Gmiiiktson. Is the congestion of money in n few bunds com- 
pnralile with any theory of reasonably equitable distribution, Mr. CnterniyerV 

Mr. Untermyeb. Of course that attacks the whole social theory. 

Commissioner Garretson. It does. 

Mr. Untkrmyer. 1 have not gone over all that for some time, you know, but 
It Is all In writing, Mr, Commissioner. I think that the report of the committee 
fully answers that question. Of course, the greater the concentration of money 
the less the prosperity of the country generally. 

Chairman Walsh. The wider the distribution of wealth, of course, the better 
for the prosperity of the country; but you do not want to check Individual 
enterprise, either—-legitimate individual enterprise. 

Commissioner Garretson. By no means. You have had a very considerable 
connection with the Investigation of certain phases of—well, life in this country? 

Mr. Untkrmyer. Kconomlc life. 

Commissioner Garretson. It can’t be narrowed, either to industrial, financial, 
or any other one phase, but It is really the problem of life In general. 

Mr. Untermyeb. It Is the problem of economic social life. 

Commissioner Garretson. It Is. If the problem of the private fortune was 
ilealt with—that Is, the large private fortune in a successful manner—would 
there he any trust problem? 

Mr. Untermyeb. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. Do you believe under the present system of combi¬ 
nation trusts would be possible In the absence of the large private fortunes? 

Mr. Untkrmyer. Yes. I do not think—what you mean by the large private 
trust, of course, there would not be any trusts possible under the condition of 
socialism unless we were a trust estate. 

Commissioner Garretson. I am not referring to socialism, Mr. Untermyer; 
only to what might be termed the modest fortune. 

Mr. Untermyeb. You mean the restriction of fortune? 

Commissioner Garretson. Not the restriction, the growth either by any legiti¬ 
mate means—well, now, I will strike out the word “legitimate"—any legal 
means? 

Mr. Untkrmyer. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. Because the question of legitimate law depends 
upon the man's viewpoint 
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Mr. Untermyeb. I do not believe in the restriction of fortunes, hut I iielleve 
In rigidly restricting the way in which they are made. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Well, what, strictly speaking, would he the differ¬ 
ence, a man who held that view and the restriction of fortunes? 

Mr. Untkrmykr. I can conceive the i»osslhility of a man legitimately making a 
vast fortune. I think he ought to be permitted to enjoy it. 

Commissioner Garretson. You referred to the fact that there was a quickened 
and different sentiment existing in regard to flu* conduct of many matters— 
that is, matters within comparatively a few. u period of a few years past; that 
is usually referred to as a quickened moral sense. I>o you believe, from your 
experience and your investigation that it Is altogether due to a quickened moral 
sense or to a quickened business i>ereeption? 

Mr. Untermyeb. No; I do not think it Is a quickened business perception. I 
think it is a change, due to a change of moral standards amt to the imminence 
of legal restraints. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Therefore a quickened business perception would 
guard against the legal restraint by putting in part-way measures? 

Mr. Untkrmykr. Yes; 1 think that the disposition of the people whose license 
is being assailed Is to meet these reforms with palliatives. 

Commissioner Gakkkthon, The man who has Ids ear to the ground hedges? 

Mr. Untermyeb. Yes; and 1 think then* Is a great danger of our progress 
being Interrupted by these forced palliate ex, that do not amount to anything 
anywhere and do not get us anywhere. 

Commissioner Gnkrktson. They do not cure the evil at all; they only deal 
with a certain amount of the result of it? 

Mr. Untermyeu. Yes. For instance, take the Clayton hill. Instead of striking 
out the interlocking control of corporations it strikes at the interlocking dim> 
tor.v. which Is only one of many forms of conlrol, and still leaves the Interlocking 
control unrestrained. 

Commissioner Gabretson. lie is placed between the upper millstone of what 
joil might call unrestricted organization of owners; and between what Is re¬ 
ferred to ordinarily as the public interest—that N, that the public must not be 
inconvenienced nor suiter loss through cessation of work—has the average 
laborer any show for Ids money? 

* Mr. Unifkmyer. Well, It depends on what industry he is engaged in. How 
'killed the lalM>r is, how much it is needed. 1 confess, on the whole, I do not 
think lie 1ms very much. 

Commissioner Garretson. I will come again to the typical industry, In that 
it bears probably the closest relation to the greatest number of people, the 
railway industry. 

Mr. Untkrmykr. I think the Industry most highly concentrated in this 
country is the anthracite-coal industry. 

Commissioner Garretson. Hut there is no one that could work greater hard¬ 
ship on the public in transportation, because \ou can stop the trains moving 
temporarily for three days, and we stand still. 

Mr. Untkrmykr. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. Ami it would bring it info every home? 

Mr. Untermveb. Yes; there Is no doubt about that. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is the reason I take that as n typical one. 
If those employees in tracing wlmt they believe and were able to demonstrate 
was a fair and just demand should merely make the cessation from work they 
would Invade the public Interest, and thut Is always made appurent to them 
when they move. 

Mr. Untermyeb. Yes. 

Commissioner Gabretson. While their men with whom they were dealing 
are unrestricted in the methods which they would pursue? 

Mr. Untermyeb. I do not think they invade public interests by exercising 
that right quite as much as the employer invades the public Interest by inter¬ 
rupting and neglecting of Ids worker. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Doesn’t absentee landlordism virtually create ab¬ 
solutism in the person of the figurehead who Is set up as the representative of 
the owner? 

Mr. Untermyeb. I am not sufficiently familiar with the details of the internal 
management of these corporations to be able to answer that question. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Well, could you take as an example, for Instance, 
the late Colorado strike where the president of those corporations, us the repre- 
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sentatlve of the owners, where it was openly stated there was no appeal from 
his conclusions. Is that an ideal system for the public good? 

Mr. Unteruyeb. Of course, It Is barbarous, but It exists. 

Commissioner Gakretson. It is barbarous, but It exists? 

Mr. Untebmyeb. Yes. 

Commissioner Gabketkon. Ill the change of the form of the insurance com¬ 
pany that you referred to from a stock to a mutual ? 

Mr. Untebmyeb. That has beeu done III the two great companies within the 
last year, two great ones in the United States. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. I)o you know whether or not the stock of that 
company which was purchased, I assume from the stockholders by the com¬ 
pany itself, whether it was sold at hook value, or at what might be called a 
speculative value? 

Mr. Untebmyeb. I do not think I am competent to discuss that, Inasmuch as 1 
was professionally concerned ill the transaction. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Do you know what the minimum rate at which 
the Insurance Is sold In that company Is? I assume it is graded ou age; that 
is, that has something to do with It? 

Mr. Untebmyeb. Yes. 

Commissioner Gabrkikon. What is the minimum cost per thousand, do you 
know? 

Mr. Vntehmyeu. I do not recall the figures. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. llavc you made any Investigation, Mr. Uutermyer, 
as to the form of insurance and the cost thereof where a plan has been de¬ 
veloped by workers themselves for doing their writing, writing their own in¬ 
surance, underwriting? 

Mr. Untebmyeb. Much as you have In some—— 

I ionimissloniT Gabbetson. Labor unions. 

Air. Untebmyeb. Labor unions? 

Commissioner Gauretson. Yes. 

Mr. Untehmyer. No. I know it is a great sandier and more economical. 

Commissioner Garbetson. Well, I wondered if you had followed that up. 
What Is the comparative cost, do you know? 

Mr. Unteiimvkji. No; 1 can not give you (hut. 

Commissioner Gawiktkox. For administration, between the German Govern¬ 
ment plan and the plan in this country. 

Mr. Untkkmykh. I can not give you the figures, but It is enormously loss. 
There is one item alone that would make u tremendous addition to the tiling: 
that Is, In the Government plan you do not have to keep any reserve against 
liability, for instance, like this company to which I referred; they have to keep 
ifnlKMKKi.OOO as a reserve against liability, ami when In five years It readies a 
larger amount they will have to have a thousand million of dollars. That gives 
a few men Ihe Investment of thousands and thousands of dollars that even 
with the best management there are losses Involved. 

Commissioner Garbetson. Makes the domination over those funds an element 
of financial liability that was considered undesirable according to the Lexow 
investigation? 

Mr. Untebmyeb. Not the Lexow investigation, you mean the Pujo? 

Commissioner G.vrketson. That Is righL. 1 am going probably back a little 
further, In the State of New York alone. 

Air. Untebmyeb. That was not that kind of ail investigation. Don't you 
mean the Hughes-Armstrong Investigation? 

Commissioner Gabbetson, Yes; that is the one that I intended. You know of 
no Government system, Air. Uutermyer, that pays and commission for procur¬ 
ing the business under the Government system? 

Mr. Untermyer. That Is one of the great savings of the Government system, 
and the absence of reserve Is another; equalisation of the risks over a vast 
field of Insurance is another; they are all of manifest advantage. The thing 
is crude with us. We are so far behlud one should be ashamed of one's self 
In everything that liertaius to industrial Insurance. 

Commissioner Garbetson. That Is all, Air. Chairman. 

Chairman Wai.su. Is there anything else? Commissioner Welnstock wants 
to ask some questions. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Tlie question was put to you. Mr. Uutermyer, by 
the chairman, I think—It was about the last question—how you would en¬ 
courage the organization of labor through the efforts of the State, and I think 
you answered you were not prepared to answer that? 
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Mr. Untebuyeb. No. I think it is one of those subjects that requires a 
good deal of study. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, let me explain to you the Australasian 
method of doing that, and then let me ask you whether you think It oould be 
transplanted to Ibis country. 

Mr. Unteemyeb. I have read almut it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In Australasia, more especially in the Slate of 
Victoria, they have what is known us lite wages hoards for the fixing of mini¬ 
mum wages. The representatives on those Ixmrds are chosen by organized 
labor on the one hand and by the employers’ association on the other in the 
various crafts. Now, labor, under the boueiit of these wages boards, must 
organize, and the Slate deliberately makes the commission such that It Is in 
the interest of labor to orgnuize. It is not compulsory; It Is voluntary. Hut 
the advantages to he gained are suflielent to encourage organization. As a 
consequence in Australasia 7.1 per cent of lubor is organized as against about 
20 [ter cent in nil other industrial countries. 

Now, assuming that Is your idea, that you expressed earlier In the hearing, 
that n minimum wage system should he established, and assuming that It is 
constitutional, could not the Stale follow the Australian plan of creating wages 
hoards lu the various crafts and fixing a minimum wage, and lu that way en¬ 
couraging lubor to organizeV 

Mr. Umeumyer. Oh, if it is possible to do It within the limits of our Con¬ 
stitution, it is certainly an udvislble tiling for labor to do. 1 have never quite 
understood the objections that have been urged against the minimum wage 
from the direction of lubor. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, touching, then, u|Mtn the constitutionality 
of establishing the minimum wage, you expressed the opinion that It would 
not be unconstitutional? 

Mr. Untkbmykb. I do not think I expressed that opinion. I expressed the 
opinion that I had not formed any opinion. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then I misunderstood you. I got the Impression 
that you believed (here was nothing in (be Constitution that would prohibit 
the establishing of a minimum wage. 

Mr. Untebuyeb. Well, what I intended to say was that we were discussing 
this Federal system as applied to interstate commerce. 

Commissioner Weinstock, Yes, 

Mr. Uktekmykk. And I said that I laid not—or I intended to say that I Imd 
not—hut a mere su|a>rl!cia! opinion limt Congress has the right to examine alt 
the conditions under which any business, any industry, can engage in Inter- 
State commerce-- 

Commissioner Wkisstckk. Yes. 

Mr. Untebuyeb. And I suppose as one of those conditions it would lie no 
Industry shall engage in interstate commerce unless there is an organization 
lubor attached. lint that, of course. Is a very serious question and one that 
1 would not like to commit myself upon in Ibis way. 

Commissioner Weinstock. 1 sis-. You are not prepared, then, at this time, 
Mr. Uutermyer, to say whether that would or would not is- unconstitutional? 

Mr. Untebmyer. No 1 I should not like to venture any definite opinion. 

Commissioner Weinstimk. I see. It tins Ix-eu held, of course, us you doubt¬ 
less know, that the fourteenth amendment of the Federal Constitution making 
a minimum wage for men unconstitutional on the ground that it would in¬ 
terfere with the right of private contracts. 

Mr. Untebuyeb. Of course; under that amendment to tin* Constitution and 
not under the interstate clause. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. I see. 

Mr. Untebuyeb. I mean this, that presents itself under the broad commerce 
provision of the Constitution; that Is, that Congress has the power to regulate 
commerce between the States or foreign countries. Now, the question arises 
whether Congress can not say that no corporation shall engage In interstate 
commerce until It has a license to start with or until it takes out a Federal 
charter. Then why can not Congress say ft shall not lie given a license or a 
charter to engage in Interstate commerce unless it conforms to certain Indus¬ 
trial conditions V 

Commissioner Weinstock. I see. Well, could that is- made introaetive? 

Mr. Untebuyeb. Well, yes; retroactive, rather. 

Commissioner Weis stock. Retroactive. 
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Mr. Unitermyer. No corporation has the right to engage in interstate com- 
J))erce for a single moment longer than Congress says so. It can say to¬ 
morrow that It will not allow any corporation to engage in interstate commerce 
except upon certain terms that were prescribed, and that they must be terms 
that have a proper relation to the subject of commerce. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You made the statement, Mr. Untermyer, that the 
railways of this country, as a great body of railways of this country, are prac¬ 
tically under the control of two financial groups? 

Mr. UiVj'KUAfYiut, A large part of them are. I large part of that mileage is 
under domination, or under the potential domination, of those groups. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. How has the reserve banking act affected, if at 
nil, the banking control of railroad systems? 

Mr. Untkrmykr. Not inaierialTy as yet. It Is hoped that It will. It Is ex- 
peeted that it will in this way: That until the banking law was passed the 
reserves of the banks ail through the country were deposited in New York 
largely, and those reserves wore deposited in banks that were controlled by 
these same groups, and those vast funds were then under the domination of 
these men. 

Now, the Federal reserve net, when it gets Into full operation, wldeh will 
take a few years, will distribute those reserves, and the vast sums that came 
to Now York will not come hero, and in that way there will Ik 1 to some extent 
decentralization of the control—concentration of the control—of this money 
that was In the banks. I look for very substantial results from the Federal 
reserve act. I think It is one of I he greatest pieces of constructive work this 
country has ever done. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. You also pointed out bow under the system of 
railroad reorganization a small minority is made to control. In other words, 
the tali wags the dog. 

Mr. Untkrmykr. Well, not exactly that. That was not what I intended to 
convey. I Intended to convey the Idea that the financial interests that domi¬ 
nated the road when it gets into trouble retain that control through our method 
•of reorganization after it gets out of trouble and continues to dominate. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. I see. 

Mr. Untkrmykr. And in the case in which it does not dominate the road be¬ 
fore, it got into trouble, our system lends itself readily to getting domination 
over.lt when It gets into trouble and when it is out of trouble. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Well, now, so far as you have been able to ol>- 
serve, has that system proven helpful or hurtful to the railroad stockholders? 

Mr. Untkrmykr. I think very hurtful. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. You think very hurtful: that Is, it has robbed 
the majority of the minority stockholders of a voice? 

Mr. Untkrmykr. Not only of a voice, but it has robbed the roads of the pro¬ 
tection that would come from the protection of a minority voice. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. And I suppose you would point to the New Unveil 
road is a horrible example? 

Mr. Untkrmykr. Well, I should point to others ns much more horrible ex¬ 
amples, because in the New Haven road I do not think there was much cor¬ 
ruption, If any. There was very bad judgment and recklessness in attempting 
to dominate nearly a whole section of country, but In other roads it has been 
much worse. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. You also pointed out that the large Industries or 
important Industries getting into a few bands was Inimical to labor? 

Mr. Untkrmykr. Yes; puts It at a great disadvantage. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. That Is, minimizes the possibility of labor or¬ 
ganization? 

Mr. Untkrmykr. Well, not only labor organizing, but, when organized, In 
getting its rights, because labor has nowhere else to go. If the labor In an 
Industry has only that industry that it can deal with and has to deal with the 
whole Industry and their terms arc unsatisfactory, then It has nowhere else 
to go. 

Commissioner Wktnstook. Now, will that situation apply, Mr. Untermyer, 
to the railroad system of the country? As you pointed out, the railroad sys¬ 
tems are going into comparatively a few hands, and yet is it not a fact that 
labor is more thoroughly organized in the railroad systems than in any other 
industries, and that railways, so far as labor Is concerned, are more thor¬ 
oughly democratized than any other industry? 

Mr. Untermyer. Yes; I think that Is so. so far as they have had to deal 
with the public, and it has paid the railroads, or some of them, or businesses 
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that are tributary to ffcem, to treat labor fairly decently. You take, for in¬ 
stance, the anthracite-coal system, which is really part of the railroad sltua- 
tion, where every time they lifted the price of labor 10 cents, they lifted the 
price of coal about 2S cents; so it Is an advantage to the owners of the nnthra- 
<ite mines and roads to accede to the demands of labor. 

Commissioner \\ kin stock. Well, would not the same law or same policy 
hold with all public utilities—with all like corporations—oori>orntions fur¬ 
nishing llpht, or furnishing power, or furnishiiiK water? Are those mrnorfttion* 
not dependent ujxm the jrootl will of the public as much as the railways are? 

Mr. r.MKRMYKR. Yes, sir; but they nre not so much In the limelight, you 
know. I mean they are not so rosjHuisive to public* sentiment. 

Commissioner W kin stock. I see. You would then regard the labor condl* 
tlons in transportation as exceptional to the general rule that von have laid 
down. 


Mr. I ntkkmykk. I think they are exceptional. I think labor is eveeptlonally 
well organized there and gets—comes much nearer gi ll iiig--something approach¬ 
ing its rights than it does in any of the other industries. 

Commissioner Whin-stock. Is cumulative \oting in corporations established 
in this Slate, for example? 

Mr. I NTWi.'n Kit. It Is permissible In this State. II Is tint a part of our 
constitution. It ought to he compulsory. It is compiilson in Missouri Penn¬ 
sylvania— 

Coiiimlssinncr Wkixstuck. Cnlifnniin? 

Mr. I'm hum i Kit (continuing). I think In rallfurnln, to,,; ,,s. 

(Vminlssinncr Weixmock. lint not here? 

Mr. I'm krmvK it. Not bore; no. 

Commissioner Wi-.in.sTih k. And yon think that would ho along the linos of 
remedial legislation, If It wore made eomimlsnry? 

Mr. I ntkr.myku. I es; I believe It should he made cnmpulsurv. and should ho 
coupled with n right of voting by mail, such as I have outlined. 

Commissioner Whin-stock. You spoln* about sickness insurance and about 
organized labor handling siekness insurance? 

Mr. t xtkiimi ni. Yes—subject to State supervision. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. How would you deal with unorganized labor— 
remembering only about o.t |«t cent of labor In this country Is organlzeiL . 

-Mr. CxTt-.iiMiK.it. I should deal with It In the same way ns they do ll) ling- 
laud. They deal with It there through ila- post ottlce by moans of curd and 
stamps. They have no difficulty—dor Instance, domestic servants In English 
families are nil under the sickness Insurance law, mid the employer and em¬ 
ployee have to contribute. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. You also said that In dealing with sickness Insur¬ 
ance. es|M‘clnlly in Europe, that In Hie beginning there had been a good deal of 
malingering. 

Mr. Cnteumver. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weixstih k. Hut that that was diminishing now. 

Mr. P!ntermyf.u. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinhtock. Then I judge from that, Mr. I'mermyer, Unit you 
lmve not rend the more recent literature on the suh|ect. The more recent * 
literature on the subject touching conditions In I formally would Indicate that ' 
it Is working the other way and a new Industry lias developed, especially In 
flcrmany—it new medical industry—that Is, thut of pliyslclnn.s who teach 
men how to malinger. 

Mr. Untermyer. Yes; I have reference more to the working of the English 
system. I think complaints are less pronounced than they were In England 
but it has got to be met. There Is more reason for sickness Insurance than 
there is for accident Insurance. 


Commissioner Wkinstock. Yes; I think so tin,, because the records show thot 
the first cause for poverty is sickness. 

Air. Untermyer. Yes, sir; and, of course. It would raise the standard of 
health so greatly—the system of medical attendance for people so as to re¬ 
duce the amount of Illness, and that It would reduce the percentage of insurance 
to the employer. The employer whose workmen have the least sickness, who 
were kept In the host of health, would be able to compete on unequal terms 
with the employer who did not look after the health of ills workers. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Well, now, advocating, ns you seem to advocate, a 
system of State sickness Insurance and a system of State unemployment insur¬ 
ance, would you make that contributory on the purt of the worker? 
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Mr. Untehhyeu. Vos, sir; absolutely; ami eompulsq»\ too. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You would; and how would you meet the objee- 
tions to making It contributory tiiat was raised to me by Mr. John Burns the 
ex-cabinet minister of (treat Britain? 

Mr. Untermyer. It is contributory there, isn’t it? 

Commissioner Weinstock. No. 

Mr. Untermyer. Oh, yes. 

Commissioner Whip,stock. I tliink not; unless the law has lieeu changed—— 
Mr. I NTEiiii yer. I on mean the sickness and imein|iloymeut insurance? 

C ommissioner \\ si ,n stock. Weil, perhaps- 

Mr. Untermyer. Oil, yes. 

Craiuulwloiwr Wkimtock. That has been established recently. 

Ah. Untkbmyek. Oh, yes; that is compulsory. 

mitributory——- ' VK,S8,m ' K ’ 1,1 tlle old-aiw pension acts, it is not 

Mr. Untermyer. Yes? 

Commissioner Weenstock. The question was put to Mr. John Burns Wliv 
An'fu J0U lolloWL ‘' 1 tlll “ Cernian system of contributory old-age pensions'' 
And his answer Mas. "The cabinet considered tlmt verygravely^ and erv 
seilously, but decided it was not practicable, at least in England because of the 
ID and so the k n "°.“ UI l,e prohibitory and extremely difficult to enforce 
U,rv ” NoV1'®::: 1 :!•- “»•«>. made noncomribu 

.•ni'unemnli.vinent ’ i,., !' 1 sl ‘,' k " < ‘ s *—the State coiii|K>nsation for sickness 

changed ~ ,KH “ ,llml6 '■'"drllmtor.v. the policy must hate lass, 

btsra:ir : 11w k ■» *•>"* —* «.»t. 

Commissioner IIarxim \x. oh, I am sure it is. 

Mr Untermyer. I have rejul (lie act a numlier of times, and it is contributory 
and you do not participate until a certain nomlier of pauueals luive Ih-cm 
iSla™ 1 tlU “ k 11 iS “t » cite,, rate.‘mire, it N 

Commissioner Weinstock. Tlmt is all, Mr. Clinirman. 

Uialrrnun Hauh. Mrs. Unrrlmnn would like to ask you some quest ions 
Cimunissiouer HARRtM tx. Mr. Uulermyer, I would like lo know what hi your 
opinion non Id lie the most successful remedy for casual labor. 

.wl r ‘i.V NT . 1Uik !i VER ’., W< ' 11 ’ tlmt llas “ plague, you know, of all systems I 
dont know, other than the Federal labor exchange, such as they have in Cer 

exchange' * Ut ‘ S ’ ^ lw ’'' «"d « KemS^al‘inC 

Commissioner Harriman. Do you know which ststem is ls-st say the Cer.„ „. 
SWtem of Federal labor exchanges, or the system in Englnml? 

('o,',lr T ! UM ' K 'i‘i <>h ' 1 " lll,k ,l "' Cenoan system is far heller developed 
(stiiimlssloner 1 Iaiirisi\n. Tiiat is all, Mr. n,airman 

MnUNTE,m\ A ER "Ves ,,,m,liSSim,0 ‘' O ' 0, * m0 " S!l ’ VS " 6 '“•* Questions. 

Mr. Untermyer. Yes. 

Commissioner OTonxeid Just nhat do you mean by tlmt? 

eon n . KBM . YER .' 'V,' 1 , 1 ' <>f , ' IMII ' S0 ' 1 don't want to criticise tlie bill because 
t. every til lag at once. We have done very well as it is it seems 

mJ.nt "' U6i .' remedial legislation ns has been secured. But what I 

meant Is this: 1 tie thing that is primarily to be prevented ill the concentration 
of industries is the interlocking control of comiietiug industries' that is, that a 
SS" i,m T “ ; s,uml ' 1 I10t he jiermltted to own all tlie banks. Now under 
this bill he can not have tlie same directors in all tlie hanks, but he could atm 

tte n outw“u*l 11 ind 1 ieifof er wor ''f,’ tl he destroy competition so long as he had 

ISterT^n T“ l,US bu n sin^ft^mTv7n%^nT'di^>^ 
sanw stocSholdS'am^ownershhE " ,em from taviB * tl>6 84,116 “ Dtro >- 

the"“r a t!onT NU U Tl * *""* *‘° Ck ° WU6rsWp < “ utin «' in effect, 
Mr. Untermyer. Yes, sir. 
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Commissioner O’Cohkell. Speaking of some things that some corporations 
ore doing for tlio welfare of their employees, you cite the opportunity of 
ownership of stock In the concern? 

Mr. Untermykr. Ves, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I understand you to say that that would be favor¬ 
able—or a preventive of industrial unrest, the mere fact of owning stock- 

Mr. Untermykr. I should think the fact that they were cooperating and that 
tlfey had a participation iu the business would tend to alleviate the spirit of 
Unrest and give them an interest. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Would it not have the opposite tendency to make 
the employee more self-subsonlent because of the feeling of ownership In the 
concern? 

Mr. CiNTOMYKR. Make the employee more sub^rvient? 

Commisshmer O'Connell. Yes. 

Mr. Untekmyek. I should think not. I think it would make him more 
Imlciiendent. especially If he owns something which lie can sell at any Uiue on 
the market. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I lmve in mind a corporation that recently Is doing 
Just that tiling, one of our very large corporation'.. 

Mr. Untkrmyer. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. It sold Its stock to Its employees, I think, around 
J58T5 a share, and the stock now on the market can he bought for about JKf>0 a 
share. 

Mr. Untermykr. Well, of course, that is not the kind I had reference to. 

Commissioner O’Connell. 1 was Just wondering whether- 

Mr. U.viermyek. Well, I should think that would make a good ileal of 
unrest. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You think that would cause unrest? 

Mr. Vntkkmyku. Yes; but. of course, I had in mind the instances we knew 
of, you know, in which employees had boon offered participation, such as the 
United States Steel Co. and others. 

Commissioner O’Connkil. I am referring to the United States Steel Co. now. 

Mr. U.MhUMYKK. Well. now. tin* employees in the United States Steel Co. 
were never offered common stock. They all had preferred stock. 

Commissioner O'Connell. They were sold coiumou stock on two occasions - 
the last around 

Mr. Untermykr. I think not. I think you will And It was all preferred 
stock. I think you will And that no common stock was ever sold to the steel 
company’s employees. Let ux be just to them. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I think on two occasions. 

Mr. Untkrmyer. I think you will find you are mistaken, Mr. O’Connell. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Did you ever look it up? , 

Mr. Untkrmyer. No; but then I had in mind such instances as the Kodak 
Co., where they had established very large funds for their laborers—sick- 
benefit funds. I think they lime established two and a half million dollars 
each. 

Commissioner O’Connell, You think that would be an incentive against 
men or to prevent or keep them from organizing or acting iu a cooperative 
way for their industrial welfare? 

Mr. Untkrmyer. Why, no; I don’t mm* why it should. I don’t know whether 
the Kodak people are organized or not. 

Commissioner O'Connell. I can answer for Un*m ;md say they are not. 

Mr. Untkrmyer. They are not? 

Commissioner O’Connell. No. 

Mr. Untermykr. I should hate to see any devices that prevented their 
organizing. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have you given any thought to the question as to 
where that sort of thing Is in uperutlon—as to whether the nieu are organize! 
or not? 

Mr. Untermyer. Yes; but I find that they are organized in some of the 
Industries where they have these sick benefits and others they are not. Iu the 
railroads they are organized, where they lmve those lienefits. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Not as far as stock ownership- 

Mr. Untkrmyer. Oh, no; not as to stock ownership. Oh, I did not know 
you were referring to that. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Yes; exclusively to the question of shark owner¬ 
ship. 
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Mr. Untekmyeb. Well, I don't set? why that shouH interfere with their 

organization. 

Coni mission or O’Connell. Now, Mr. Unfermyer, a great question has boon 
referred to this commission, anti I am sure the commission will be glad to 
have your opinion, bonuise you have great experience and knowledge of public 
affairs. That is this: This commission has been instructed to ascertain and 
report to Congress what are the underlying causes of industrial unrest. Cap 
you enlighten the committee as to what, in your mind, is the real big cause of 
industrial unrest in our country? 

Mr. Untekmyeb. I should say injustice of existing conditions and American 
ambition. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I did not quite get that. 

Mr. Untermykr. I say injustice of existing conditions and American ambi¬ 
tion. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Would you just elucidate, just a Utile bit? 

Mr. Untkkmyek. I have tried to avoid that. I think I would rather gen¬ 
eralize in answer to a question of that kind. I think the unrest in the country 
has been very largely brought about by the knowledge on the part of the 
industrial workers of the country of the unjust way in which great fortunes 
have been amassed ami a feeling that they are not getting their share of the 
prosperity when prosperity comes, but they are carrying ail their burdens of 
adversity; that taxes are unjustly distributed; ail the burden of taxation falls 
upon (he poor. The first glimmer we have had of anything tike Just taxation 
has been in the inauguration of the income tax. And our capitalists—our cap¬ 
tains of industry—they do not seem to have a very active recognition of the 
rights of labor; that is, they only surrender when they are forced to sur¬ 
render. They do not seem to make very many voluntary efforts in the way of 
meeting the Just demands of labor. That seems to be the feeling. How far that 
is justified I would not care to say. 

Commissioner O'Connell. I understand your position to be—rather jour 
opinion—tlmt the individual worker has not got a fair opportunity or fair 
chance against the combine of men on the oilier side—capital. 

Mr. Untermykr. Well, where lie is unorganized; yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Yes. 

Mr. Untkkmyek. That is quite right. I am a great believer in organized 
labor. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And you are a believer In compulsory arbitration? 

Mr. Untkumyrr. No; 1 think it would put the men at a disadvantage. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And he impossible to carry into effect the awards. 

Mr. Untkkmyek. Almost Impossible. I don’t know of any place in which it has 
worked successfully. I may not be well informed on the question. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Ballard would like to ask a few questions. 

Commissioner Ballard. I understand you to say that the Government should 
encourage union control of labor? 

Mr. Untermykr. I say yes. if it Is possible. 

Commissioner Baliard. Should the Government then try to limit labor In some 
of Its endeavors, such as boycott, sympathetic strikes, ami so forth? Should the 
Government take control of any of those topics? 

Mr. Untermykr. Well, no; I haven’t in mind the Government going any fur¬ 
ther than doing what it legitimately and constitutionally could do to encourage 
the organization of labor. Of course, the criminal laws would pass upon viola¬ 
tions of law. 

Commissioner Ballard. If you should have practically universal control by 
labor unions of all labor, would it not put an awful lot of power in their hands 
if they chose to single out any particular Industry to penalize it and- 

Mr. Untermykr. We have the same laws to deal with the improper exercise of 
the power of labor ns we have with the power of capital. I am not as afraid of 
the concentrated power of labor as I am afraid of the concentrated power of 
capital. 

Commissioner Ballard. Speaking again of unemployment or the Insurance 
against unemployment, would you attempt to regulate the bringing Into this coun¬ 
try by foreign ships of millions of laborers a year who have no employment and 
can not have any when they come here? 

Mr. Untermyer. Well, the extent to which immigration should be restricted 
is a very big question. Of course, we owe everything to immigration. Now, 
whether the time has come when we should turn our backs upon it—that Is 
another question which I do not feel competent to answer. 
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Commissioner Bali.ari>. That Is all; thank you. 

Hlee Untermyer Exhibits Nos. I and 2.) 

Chairman IVai-sh. Thunk you very much, Mr. rntenuyer. 

We will now adjourn until 2.30 this afternoon Instead of 2 o'clock on account 
of the lateness of the arrival of our next witness. 

^Thereupon, at 12.30 o'clock p. in., a recess was taken until 2.30 o’clock p, in.) 

<• 

AFTER KEtESS—2.30 P. M. 

Chairman Walsh. The commission will plon«o bo in order. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. ROGER W. BABSON. 

Chairman Walsh. Before interrogating you. Mr. Babson. Mr. O'Connell wants 
to put something in the record in regard to that steel proposition. 

Commissioner O'Connell. The question of the United States Steel Corpora¬ 
tion selling common stock to its employees; Mr. Untermyer mude a statement 
that lie believed I was wrong in saving that they had. 1 am quoting from the 
report, “Conditions of Kmployment in the Iron and Steel Industry Investigation, 
made by the Hoard of Labor,” issued by Charles 1\ Neill, Commissioner of Labor, 
In 11)13, page 408. In 1009, 15.387 shares of common stock was sold to ernploeos. 
In 1911 there were 29.081 shares of common stork sold to employees, and in 11)12, 
30,735 shares of common stork was sold to cm ploy tvs, making u total number 
of common shares of the United States Steel Corporation sold to its employees 
of 75,203 shares. 

Chairman Walsh. Please state your name. 

Mr. Babson. Roger W. Babson. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your occupation, please? 

Mr. Babson. Publisher of reports on business conditions. 

Chairman Walsh. Where is your place of business—your office? 

Mr. Babkov. My head office is In \\ olKley Hills, a suburb of Boston, Mass. 

Chairman Wu.su. For what—how are these reports published; for general 
distribution and sale, or for what? 

Mr. Babm>n. They are of a contidenlial nature, for manufacturers, merchants, 
and bankers. 

Chairman Walsh. I will ask you whether or not you have made a study of the 
question as to the extent to which potential control o\or labor conditions is con¬ 
centrated in the hands of financial directors of large corporations? 

Mr. Babson. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would please give us the result of that study. 

Mr. Babson. Well, briefly, I feel that the greatest handicap, both labor and 
legitimate capital have to-day is in what is known as absentee ownership. I feel 
that the fact that a very few stockholders control the large industries of the 
country is very largely the reason of the present, industrial unrest and the 
unsatisfactory returns which capital is securing. My study of industry teaches 
me that very seldom a strike occurs against the manufacturer who has built 
up his own business and lives in the town where his mills are operated. Also, 
comparatively, few receiverships take place under such conditions. The great 
majority of strikes and the great majority of receiverships take place after 
the man who has built up the business has died, or after the business has 
been incorporated and distributed to the public through bankers and pro¬ 
moters. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you any figures bearing on -the amount of the con¬ 
trol of industry, the amount of the concentration and control of particular 
industries? 

Mr. Babson. I have not, hut such figures as I have show clearly that it Is 
increasing every day. 

Chairman Walsh. From your knowledge and experience, to what extent 
is this potential control exercised in connection with labor matters. 

Mr. Babson. Why, principally through the line of indifference, I think. My 
experience with the bankers is that they have nothing against labor. They 
think just as much of the laborer as you or I, but they are busy with other 
matters and they don’t bother about it I think it Is a question of indifference 
rather than a question of active dislike or antipathy. 

Chairman Walsh. Is the logic of that that the real owners do not really 
exercise the control ahd leave it to some one else? 

38819*—8. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 8-30 
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Mr. Bauson. Yes. In flip question I notion you have here, “ In determining 
the labor policies of corporations, what part is played, first, by stockhoHtors; 
second, by directors, and third, by salaried officials, (i) by employers, Indi¬ 
vidual, etc., and (c) by representatives of the public on mediation boards?" 
Now, I should say there was another group there which I should label the 
“ Bankers or promoters." 

Chairman Wai.hu. Will you please take those up serlatum? Take your own 
suggestion first, the bunkers and the promoters and answer the question with 
reference to them, nntl Jusl go on down the line with all of the others. 

Mr. Bauson. I should say that about SO per cent of the control is in the 
hands of bankers and promoters In 20-story office buildings—about 80 per cent 
of (lie control. 

Commissioner Wkin.stock. Control of wluit? 

Mr. Barsov. Control of the large Industries of tiie country. 

Chairman Wat.su. What lines, for instance, of production would you any? 

Mr. Hasson. To finish my sentence, I should say that about 8 per cent 
was in tile hands of directors, as such—about 8 (mu' cent in the hands of salaried 
officials, and about 2 per cent in the hands of employees, and about 2 per eent 
In the hands of minority stockholders. 

Chairman Wai.su. Just take up those other groups that were mentioned 
that were submitted to you In the question? 

Mr. Bauson. I have taken iliem all up now. I have jn-t mentioned them. 

Chairman Wai.hu. That includes all of them'.' 

Mr. Bauson. Yes. 

Chairman Wai.su. Are the executive officers to whom is inlmsted the direc¬ 
tion of these labor policies qualified to exercise ilicir powers without restraint 
from the Government or representatives of the workers in the determination 
of those policies? In other words, are those people intrusted with that power 
ordinarily capable of exercising it without restraint on (lie part of the Govern¬ 
ment or without the onoiiorntlon of employees? 

Mr. Barsov. I should say yes, if they were lei alone by Wall Street, 

Chairman Walsh. Is it your Idea that they are not let alone by Wail Street? 

Mr. Barsov. Yes; (hat is my Idea. 

Chairman Walsh. In what way is the control of Wall Street exercised? 
llow does the Interference of Wall Snoot appear? 

Mr. Babson. My experience with Wall Street lends me to tiie conclusion that 
it is only interested with tiie one thing ami Hint fifing is dividends as quickly 
as iKissihie. As long ns dividends are coming along Wall Street Is satisfied with 
the management. I say Wall Street, I should say llmt also applies just as 
well to State Street or La Salle Street, hut I refer lo the hoards of directors 
In the office buildings away from the plants. They are interested In dividends. 
If eerlain dividends are being produced, they are salisfiivl. As a rule It makes 
little difference whether they are being produced by fair means or foul, by 
antiquated machinery or by modern machinery, or hy good or poor manage¬ 
ment. If they are not being produced—if dividends are not lining produced, 
then the office building management will get busy, Hie office building directorate 
will get busy nnd change the management or put in new machinery or do 
something to develop the industry, but so long ns those dividends are coming 
along they let well enough alone. They never think of taking out the old 
machines and putting in new for the sake of paying labor more money; they 
never think of changing the management and taking out a young college man 
and putting In a man who knows the business to increase the business, but 
they do that to increase dividends. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you have in mind any specific Industry, or any par¬ 
ticular institution In which you could point out the control of the promoter 
or of the banker? The man in the oltiee building, over the labor policy of that 
Institution? 

Mr. Bauson. I think up in New England, the American Woolen Co. Is a good 
Illustration of that. 

Chairman Walsh. 1’lease describe the control they actually exercise. 

Mr. Babson. I think in the automobile business—perhaps that Is a good illus¬ 
tration. The Ford plant Is run by the men that created the Industry. The 
General Motors and some of the other concerns are run from New York and 
Boston, I think that every Industry has Its good propositions and its bad prop¬ 
ortions. 

Chairman Walsh. The point at which I am trying to arrive la this: la there 
any specific instance or instances that you cau give us where the control was 
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actually exercised by the men in the office buildings over tlu* labor policy of 
tlifh industry, other than the fact that they were Interested perluiiiK. or anxious 
about the dividends? 

Mr. Babson. No; 1 think It is a matter of indifference, as I stated in the 
first place. They have nothing; apdnst labor. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Currotson wants to ask a question. 

Commissioner Oarrktsox. Is it really a matter of dividends or a result that 
will aid speculative manipulation that the absentee landlord or Wall Street, or 
whatever name you call It by, desires? 

Mr. Bauson. I think that in the early stages it is u desire for manipulation, 
but in the established Industry I think It Is simply dividends. 

Commissioner Cakkkimin. When it passes the investment stage it Is only 
dividends, but In the early stages it has a simulative feature? 

Mr. Bauson. Yes. 

Chairman W.visir, What is your opinion of the general effect upon the social 
condition of the control exercised by the enormous fortunes Unit have been ac¬ 
quired the last half century ? 

Mr. Bauson. It is very bad. I always get into trouble when I say so, but T 
do not see why the control of ten or twenty thousand men should descend by 
inheritance through the death of some manufacturer, any more that the con¬ 
trol of a city or of a State should pass on to the son of the mayor or the gov¬ 
ernor. Now', everybody says I am enr/y when 1 suggest there is any inconsist¬ 
ency there, but I have never been able to get that in my bead, and I think as I 
look over the field and I see that the industries are built up by certain groups 
of men, by men who started in a small way and they developed their Industry. 
They understood their men and they knew their business and they grew suc¬ 
cessfully and built up an industry which was satisfactory in the great, majority 
of cases to their employees and to the investors. Then the old man dies, so to 
speak, or else he incorporates and puts out a big issue of preferred stock and 
retires from business. Then il seems to me that the trouble begins, either 
ns the business descends to the children or cl.se as it defends to the unknovvu, 
distant laxly of stockholders. 

Chairman W visit. Now, without in any way seeming to give color to the 
statements made about you heretofore, l want to ask you the question—prob¬ 
ably the difference between tin* descent of tla* control of the city from the mayor 
to ids son ami the descent of the control of an Industry from n father to his 
son—would that not lie in the right of a man to dispose of his property at the 
time of his death? 

Mr. BvnsoN. Well, I do not see why the laws could not Ik* such that a man 
could dispose of his property without disposing of his vote. I have no objec¬ 
tion to the boy having the money. The thing that bothers me Is for him to have 
the vote. 

Chairman Waish. The vote goes with the stock. 

Mr. Babhon. Why should it? 

Chairman Walsh. Why shouldn't it? Tell us. I would be glad to have you 
tell ns. 

Mr. Bauson. If you live in New York and pay taxes in New York you have a 
vote. If you live in Boston you do not have a vote In New York. As long aa u 
man connected with the American Woolen Co. lives In Lawrence, and works In 
the mills, in whatever employment It may be, lie is entitled to his vote on his. 
stock, and that is all right; hut if he is In Europe or In San Francisco, then I 
do not seen why he is entitled to n vote on that stock. 

Chairman Walsh. Why, in the one case should the vote go with the ikwhcs- 
sion of the stock and why in the other case should it not go with the property 
represented by the stock? 

Mr. Babson.-WcII, that is the question Kinpcror William asks. 

Chairman Walsh. Weil, I am in good company, in distinguished company. In 
asking the question. 

Mr. Babson. It seems to me that is the same problem that is the basis of all 
monarehial government. It seems to me our industries to-dny are In the same 
position as the American colonies were 100 years ago. They wanted certain 
representation. England could easily have mode a trade with us 140 years 
ago, and she would have had us to-day as she has Canada, but she was too 
shortsighted and she would not do it. Khe said she would have all or none, 
and the result was that she lost as. I think that capital is very ranch in the 
same condition to-day. Capital can trade with labor if she meets It on even 
ground, and they can work together, but If each take the position that they 
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arc going to have all, there is going to be a bnst-up and we a will be in the 
Same position that England was 140 years ago. Now, England learned betflfr, 
and when Canada wanted representation she granted it to Canada, and con¬ 
sequently she and Canada are pulling together to-day. I believe that industry 
must go through the same evolution as political government has gone through. 

Chairman Wai.hu. That is, it must be democratized, you think. 

Mr. Bauson. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Hut still the question remains—perhaps I may be a little 
dense- 

Mr. Bauson (interrupting). We talk about political freedom, but we do not 
hear much said about industrial freedom. 

Chulrmun Walsh. The sj>eeltle point I was trying to get at was, for instance, 
bow would you handle shares of stock with reference to its exercise or control 
of Industry except by vote, by the }>erson who owned it regardless of where he 
happened to live? 

Mr. Bauson. One very seldom—how can you \ote if you are not here and you 
can’t send a proxy; you can't, vote, mu you? 

Chairman Wai.hh. 1 see. Your point is then that the person who votes the 
stock should do it personally? 

Mr. Bauson. That Is the lirst step. Then I would ha\e the animal meeting 
at the mill. I would not have the annual meeting in a 20-story otliec building. 

Chairman Wu.su. Well, Mrs. Hnmmnn, it seems to me, properly suggests 
that that still does not explain the proposition of the difference between the 
mayor handing down the control of (lie city to his son, or the owner of that 
stock handing down the control to his son; wouldn't his son have the right 
under the present laws of property and usually under the corporate laws of the 
different States, if he held enough stock or controlled enough, by virtue of that 
stock alone, to elect himself, is tlial not the way it lias worked out; that is, 
descent from father to son in the industry? 

Mr. Bwinon. Lei me ask you a question. Suppose that there was no such a 
thing as corporation at all in existence; the commission was called together in 
this country to devise corporation laws. J>o you think there is one chance In a 
hundred of corporation laws being trained up that would allow* no representa¬ 
tion of labor on the board? Or so as to allow an annual meeting to he held at 
a 20-story ollieo building instead of at the mills? Why, the corporation laws 
would ne\or go through in the world in that way, In my humble opinion. I 
think that we simply have taken the old custom, these corporations have grown 
on us gradually. When the corporations were lirst originally founded It was 
never deemed that we should have the absentees control as exists to-day. 

Chairman Walsii. Commissioner Garretson says he would like to ask a ques¬ 
tion right at this point. 

Commissioner t! vrrmnon. Mr. Bnbson, let us get back to this absent control 
and descent control tor a moment. Is it not a fact that the descent control 
has applied, for instance, to the mayor or to the governor or to a king would 
in* the dhine right of blood ns a justification in one cn<e and In thq other in¬ 
stance nothing hut the dhine right of property that justified it? 

Mr. Bauson. In that ease blood should he stronger than pro|H»rty, I think. 

Commissioner Garretson. But they are equal ns it goes, are they not? 

Mr. Bauson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gaurktson. Now, could Emperor William assert his divine 
right of blood and remain an absentee from Germany? 

Mr. Bvkson. No, he could not; I guess. 

Commissioner Gnurktson. Then, is there any more justilkution for absentee¬ 
ism without divesting himself of the duties of control; 1ms he any right to exer¬ 
cise the right of control? 

Mr. Bauson. I don’t believe he has. 

Commissioner Garketson. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. 1 wish at this point you would take as an example the 
American Woolen Co. and analyze the directorate of that company, and point 
out the details of Its control of that Industry from a distance. 

Mr. Bauson. Well, to start with, not one of the directors lives in Lawrence or 
Lowell, or so far ns I know any other city where there is a mill. 

Chairman Walsh. First, what is the size of that industry so far as employ¬ 
ing capacity or power Is concerned? 

Mr. Babhon. It does not state In my reix>rt here, but presumably it Is, as I 
remember, about 14,000. 

Chuiriuuu Walsh. Fourteen thousand employees? 
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Mr. Bauson. It varies according to the demand and supply, of course. It 
varies a great deal. It will vary from, oh, 5,000 from one season to anotlier 
season. 

Chairman Walsh. Men and women? 

Mr. Babson. Men and women and children. 

Chairman Walsh. And children? 

Mr. Baiison. Boys and girls. 

Chairman Waish. Children also? 

Mr. Bauson. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, how many manufacturing establishments have they? 
Does that appear in your report? Also give the places of location if you have 
them. 

Mr. B\nso\\ It says the plant covers 700 acres of land ; the mill and buildings, 
principally brick, contain more than 10.000.iKX) feet of lloor space. Did you 
mean in the cities? There are quite a number of them. 

Chairman Waish. State the points. 

Mr. Bauson. Jiarrisulle. It. I.; Skowhegan, Me.; Pittsfield. Mass.; Lowell, 
Mass.; Lawrence. Muss.; Webster, and Lebanon. 1 have mentioned them rap¬ 
idly. but there are about 12 difterent places. 

Chairman Wyish. Was that industry one of ihe ones involved in the labor 
dispute of 11)12—the late labor dispute in Lawrence? 

Mr. I»ahso\, Yes, sir. That Industry represents or witnessed the most severe 
strike that we hn\o seen in New Lnglnnd for a dozen years. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, I was speaking to Mr. Manly when you ga\o the 
locations of the factory. 1 wish you would gne them again. 

Mr. Bauson. Principally It is Lowell and Lawrence. 

Chairman Ww.su. And Lawrence? 

Mr. Bauson. And some others. 

Chairman Waish. How many dire<iors has the American Woolen Co.? 

Mr. Bwison. T he American Woolen Co, has nine. 

Chairman W\isir. And where are they located? 

Mr. Bwison. The president lives in Andmer. One lives in Tonally, N. J. 
I don’t know where that is. In Bedford, Providence, Brookline, and Boston. 

Chairman Waish. Now, is there any (imuiciai control as practiced in the 
organization of the American Woolen Co.? 

Mr. P.wtsuN. No. Apparently the people first—well, now, I can’t—not that 
I recognize. Bankers who control ihc American Woolen Co., I don't recognize 
any of the partners on the hoard of directors. There may be some bookkeeper# 
in that banking house In this board of directors. 

Chairman Walsh. What hanking house controls the American Woolen Co.? 

Mr. Bwison. Well, the hanking house which has always linn need Industrie# 
lias been—securities has been Brown Bros. & Co., of New’ York; hut they 
doubtless haxe—I’. IL Prince & Co. financed it and put it together. 

Chairman W alsh. And do you liaxe any information, so far as that company 
is concerned, of the exercise of Jinam ial control over its labor policies? 

Mr. Barsov. No. But I want to he Just to tin* financial interests. The finan¬ 
cial interests lane nothing against labor. Labor makes a great mistake In that. 
They have nothing against labor. They would like to have—It is simply 
Indifference with them. They feel when tin* company pays a certain dividend 
that the Job is done. T do not think that there is anything, there Is nothing 
that they have against labor, Mr. Walsh, and probably if the financial Interest# 
hack of any one of these companies was approached this afternoon to help 
out the workingman in their employ Unit they would do it in a minute. Their 
hearts are just as big and just as good a# yours and mine. But It is indifference 
with them. Their job is to get dividends and they do not consider it—when 
they have earned dividends they consider their work Is done. They think labor 
is pretty well taken care of, and they leave It to the walking delegate# to 
attend to the question of wages. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you observed definitely the operation of these large 
corporations, such as the American Woolen Co., with their employees with the 
organizations? 

Mr. Babson. Yes; I have. But not the direct relation of the directors. 

Chairman Walsh. No, but the corporation. Does a large corporation In¬ 
herently possess any reason for maintaining better labor conditions than the 
smaller business, arid if so what is it? 

Mr. Babson. Just repeat that, please. 
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Chairman Walsh. Does the large corporation Inherently possess any reason 
for maintaining better labor conditions than the smaller company, and if so 
wliat Is It? 

Mr. Bauson. Well, 1 think that the larger the corporation is the more the 
target It is, and the more it is in the limelight; and con.s<*quenlly it is better 
business for I hem to treat their labor well than It is for a smaller concern. 
But, as fur as inherently goes, 1 do not—1 should say—I should say yes or 
no to that. 

Chairman Wainii. What is the policy of large corporations toward dealing 
with their employees collectively, if you know ? 

Mr. Bauson. Well, Just the same as they deal-with a man that they buy 
their copper or their iron or their leather of. It is ;\ question of supply and 
demand. 

Chairman Walsh. What 1 mean was, do they oppose, or sire they In favor 
of collectin' action on the part of their employee* dealing with them collec¬ 
tively in the organization? 

Mr. Bauson. Why, I think that cor|x»ralion* differ in that regard. As si rule 
I should say that they were opposed to collective bargaining. But, on the other 
hand, there are corporations which I think a good many of them are coming to 
see that it is a good business. 

Chairman Wvl.mi. Wliat would you say the condition of the country is, say, 
for the past 10 years, referring now to these large corporations which you 
have dealt with in your ie|>orts from time to time, has the Idea of dealing with 
organizations of employees grown or diminished in the last 10 years as the 
higher point of concentration vvsis reached? 

Mr. Bauson. I think it has grown. 

Chairman Wvi.sn. You think it ha-- gum a? 

Mr. Bauson. Yes; 1 think the collective bargaining, no doubt whatever tha* 
labor is winning out on the collective-bargaining proposition. 

Chairman Walsh. Is that true throughout New Bngland? 

Mr. Bauson. I Hunk soon the collective bargaining. Now, I do not think that 
labor is winning out on the closed-shop proposition, but I think that it is gain¬ 
ing more than the collective bargaining. 

Chairman Wvisit. In wliat large industries would you say that has been the 
case in the last 10 years in New EnglandV 

Mr. Bauson. Why, I should say most of them, of course, the A merlon n 
Woolen Co. accepts collective bargaining. 

Chairman Walsh. Wlutl form of it, please, if you have it in mind? 

Mr. Bauson. The representatives of the employees and the representatives 
of the management get together and decide on certain scales of wages. 

Chairman Wainii. What form of organization have the employees in the 
American Woolen Co.? 

Mr. Bvaso.v. Why, they have two form*-; the Federation of Labor and the 

I. W. W. 

Chairman Walsh, Do they deal with both of those organizations at Hie 
present time? 

Mr. Bauson. Well, in one way I should say yes. They deal with the Federa¬ 
tion of Labor, but not with the I. W. W.’s. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, lias that changed altitude of the past 10 years come 
on account of the assumption of the spirit of it voluntarily by these corpora¬ 
tions, or has it come from a public demand or from organization of the 
employees? 

Mr. Bauson. Why, T think it has come from nil three, Mr. Walsh. I think 
It has come from ail three. The organization of the employees has helped to a 
certain amount. On the other hand I do not think that the labor union does for 
the men what they think It does for them. I think that it Is public sentiment 
that has lava a factor. I think corporations are getting to have more sense 
about those matters and see that their intere-ts are bound up with the interests 
of labor, and Unit for capital to lie secure labor must be contented. 

Chairman Walsh. In your opinion does the development of these very large 
corporations Increase or decrease the deslruhility of the organization of the 
employees and of their representation in the determining of labor policies? 

Mr. Bauson. Increase. 

Chairman Walsh. Ami it has increased the desirability? 

Mr. Bauson. Yes, sir; increased the desirability. That Is, you are talking 
from the labor man’s standpoint? 

Chairman Walsh. From the laboring man’s standpoint. 
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Mr. Babson. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Why does II? 

Mr. Babson. Well, Mr. Walsii, bmiuao—if everything was left to act in ac¬ 
cordance with supply «ml demand there would 1 h» no need of any kind of a 
combination, and we would nil lx- a good deal l*ctu*i oil' without lalM*r unions, 
trusts, or anything of that kind. But so long as one side or^unixes, it seems 
to me—or concentrules itself— absolutely neorssaiy' for the sulvution of the other 
side to do the same thing. 

Chairman Walsh. Then that leads to the qu.sthm, Is it equally desirable or 
it it not, to the employer, as the eorporation g<n*s and becomes more highly con- 
centrattHl, to deal with labor organizations rather than Individuals? 

Mr. Babson*. Why, I think so; yes; 1 think it is a nnnIt more elllelenl way 
to do. 

Chairman Walsii. I was going to ask you why? 

Mr. Bauson. 1 would like to say that labor at present singe is simply war¬ 
fare. and It is manliest to sty this is not a business liiing for labor to do, and 
the labor leudei will eome to me and say. "Here, Ibis Is not a business thing 
lor capital to do." Weil, now, in my mind I feel that neither are working 
from a business |xunl of view to-day in ielation to the other any more Hum 
JCnglaud and Cermany are working fioin a business i»oiiit of view. It is warfare, 
that is vvJmt it is. And consequently the questions of ethueney and what is 
best are secondary matters. 

Chairman Walsh. In the <'ompil.ilion of the facts for your reports have you 
made a study* of protit sharing as it is develop'd in the United Slates £ 

Mr. Bauson. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Waimi. In the majority of eases of profit sharing vvliieh have 
come under your observation and study, d>» you consider Unit they represent 
genuine attempts to give tin* employivs a greater share in llie earnings of the 
company, or otherwise? 

Mr. Bauson. I think that a few of them do; some of them miv given to the 
employees in the place of quieting powders, il I may use the expression. 

Chairman W m mi. Can you indicate to the commK.sioii or offer a significant 
industry that now Indulges in profit sharing with their employees where you 
believe that it is a genuine attempt to give the employees a greater .share of 
the product of its labot ? 

Mr. Bauson. I think the plant in my town- the next town to me, Framing¬ 
ham, the Dennison Manufacturing Co., ptesenls an evmlingly good plan of 
profit sharing. 

Chairman Wu.sir. Can you present <<» us here now the general details of that 
plan and organization, beginning with the produels ol the company, vvhnt it 
manufactures, and go down through the number of employees, and then the 
methods of profit sharing, and how long it has bmi in vogue, and how it has 
worked out. 

Mr. Bvbso.w Well, very briefly, the situation is this: I am referring to the 
Dennison Manufacturing Co. that nnmii tact tires these tags and fancy puj>er. 

Chairman Walsh. Paper boxes? 

Mr. Bauson. Y'es; paper boxes. For ahum ‘Jo years (hat corporation was 
controlled from an office building hen* in New York. 

Chairman Walsh. How large a corporation is it. approximately? 

Mr. Babson. They have about J.bOO men, men and women. 

Chairman Walsii. Have they a plant or plants elsewhere than in Fram¬ 
ingham? 

Mr. Babson. No. They have about l.oOO men and women. And it was a very 
close eorimration up to a few years ago when the president died. The president 
was a very able —he was a very able standpatter. He Itad oik* daughter. 

Chairman Walsii. Was lie the founder of the concern? 

Mr. Babson. No; the founder was laomison. 

Chairman Walsh. Was he a dcscendent of Dennison, a relative? 

Mr. Babson. No; he was a man that went in us a salesman in the office, ns 
a salesman. Dennison was the manufacturer, and this man was the salesman. 
That Is another thing. It is the salesman, it is the man who emu handle the 
selling end of these industries that control them, and not the men wlto manu¬ 
facture the goods. It is easy enough to get a man to manufacture goods, but 
it is another thing to sell goods. I have been very much interested in my study 
of this corporation to see that it is the selling end that really controls and not 
the manufacturing end. 
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Chairman Walsh. I believe I interrupted you. Just go abend with the or-* 
gnnlzatlon. 

Mr. Babhon. This man had an only daughter. She always took a great deal 
of interest in working conditions. The first time I heard of her she was being 
arrested by you people in New York here for speaking to working people on the 
street corner. Of course, she and her father did not get on very well. He was 
a standpatter of the most stnndpat type, and she was contributing, she was con¬ 
tributing from her allowance to help the I. W. W. cause, and was helping the 
working fieoplc and speaking on street corners here in New York City. And 
unfortunately, or fortunately for Framingham, the old man died. She woke 
up one morning and she laid control of that industry. 

Chairman Walsh. What was tin* capitalization? 

Mr. Babhon. I don’t remember. 

Chairman Walsh. Approximately? 

Mr. Bauson. Oh, around two or three millions. Hold on. I can find out 
exactly for you. 

Chairman Wmstt. flood. 

Mr. Babhon. Four million five hundred thousand dollars, sir. And of course, 
she was helwcen the devil and the deep blue sea. She had been preaching- 

Chairman Wvlsii. Do you understand that the lady was the sole owner? 

Mr. Babhon. Sin* hud the controlling interest. There were a number of 
minority stockholders. She was tin* controlling interest. And she also was 
an absentee owner, and her husband is a famous surgeon here in Brooklyn. 
And sh^wanted to do something for those employees. So she called In certain 
expert^ and they went over the situation, and this is what she did. She had 
the property appraised, the actual physical property. And then she took the 
preferred stock for (lie appraised valuation, for the actual tangible valuation 
of that property. Then sin* took 200 of the oldest employees, really the heads 
of each family that drew over $100 a month—there were about 200 of them— 
and presented them with the common stock of the company in proportion to 
their salaries. And just told them to go to it: that she could not run it down 
in Brooklyn; that they had been there all their lives and that they knew 
more about it than she knew about it. And each year when the trial balance 
is taken, after the bills are all paid, a certain amount is set aside for depre¬ 
ciation, she takes a percentage, which Is her dividend on her preferred stock, 
and tin* other preferred stockholders have their dividend, and then the balance 
is divided up among these employees in the form of industrial partnership 
stock. She does not give them cash, because she wants the business to grow. 

Chairman Watsii. Tills same 200? 

Mr. Bvhhon. Yes; although each jear it is being added to, of course. She 
started with about 200, and these men actually control this industry so long as 
they pay dividends in the preferred stock, and they actually have all the excess 
earnings, only instead of ha\ing it in cash they have it in this industrial partner¬ 
ship stock. Of course, the second jour they receive dividends from this indus¬ 
trial partnership stock, which grmluallj increases That is a real profit sharing. 

Chairman Walsh. They hn\e a right to sell industrial partnership stock, 
have thej ? 

Mr. Bauson. They have—no, sir. She worked that out in a very interesting 
way. When a man leaves the employ of the company the company has the 
option of buying that stock hack at appraised value, or giving the employee a 
second preferred stock which comes in between Iter stock ami the stock of the 
active employees, which carries the market rate of dividend but no vote. 

Chairman Walsh. How long has that been in operation? 

Mr. Bxbkon. About four years, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Flow do the other employees get Into the sharing of the 
profits—the other 1.800? 

Mr. Bvbson. By increasing their efficiency so that they will go in; so they 
will have—every family will earn $100 a year, and by Increasing their salary, 
by increasing their efficiency by supply and demand. 

Chairman Walsh. Who determines that? 

Mr. Bauson. Well, who determines yours? I mean, by supply and demand 
determining the salaries. 

Chairman Waxsh. No; I mean who determines the rate, or is there an organi¬ 
zation; first let me ask is there any organization in the factory? 

Air. Babson. Why, very mild, practically none. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is the organization; what sort of workers are they? 

Mr. Babson. Why, there are printers, I think, for instance; the printing 
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deportment Is organized ns I remember. Other departments™ most of the 
departments are not organized. Certain departments. [K'rluips the steam- 
engineering department, will la* organized. Ian as a rub* the plant is not 

organized. 

Chairman Wu.su. Is (Ids lady still the prinripai stockholder? 

Mr. Bvh.son. Yes, sir. * 

Chairman Wvimi. I have been asked to get her name. What is her name? 

Mr. Bauson. Her name is Wabash. 

Cliairnmn W\i mi. 1>o ,\ou know of any other instances of protit siiaring in the 
country—— 

Commissioner O’ConnK ir. Before you get away from that. T did not quite 
catch that. Did I understand the emploov must first work and earn .$100 per 
month before he or she enjoys 11n* profit? 

Mr. Bahso.v. That isjhe rule. 'I'llere are exceptions to that, whore, for in¬ 
stance, a man has a boy. and the man and the In»\ together nut) earn $100 a 
month— n miner boy. lint nobod,\ can demand a part unless they earn $100 
a month. 

Chairman Wa.su. Ha\e you any idea- 

Mr. Bauson (interruptmg). Her idea is to gradually decrease that, and she 
did not want to do am thing rn-.li Jt was quite a mo\e, to turn tin* control of 
flint big corporation over Irom 1 man omt to l*oo, luit that was her lirst move. 
Now her idea is to gradually denv.'M* or limit and take more and more in every 
year. 

Commissioner 0‘fo\M,ii. Have ><m any idea what the month’s earnings of 
the employees are ? 

Mr. Bvbson. Of nil the employees'* 

Commissioner oVonwii. 1 do not mean the total. I mean the average em¬ 
ployee, individually? 

Mr. B\hson. Well, the 1 100 employees—200 of them get more (hup $2.1 a 
week. I sliouhi say that the average coinings were trom XI l to $1X. 

Commissioner O’Conmh. TJiey would lanpiire .'50 to 10 jht cent ineri > ase In 
wages then before they would mule to this- 

.Mr. Bvuson. Yes; hut why should they? I s;iv there is the point in this 
profit slmring. I say that is profit sharing against (hose schemes which are 
not profit sliming. There are one or two concerns--a concern like the Alpaca 
Co. up in the western part of Massachusetts who li simply arbitrarily divides 
one-half of its pruliis among its mm and its employees and one-half to its 
stockholders. I do not call Mini prohi sharing: I <nil that giving the employes 
a certain amount, of money. It does not depend at all upon their ability. It 
docs not depend at all upon their efla lem-y. ') here is no incentive there to speak 
of. Now, I don't believe that the mail who, as a rule—the man in a mill who 
works at a machine, or who works at a bench, I do not believe that ho is a 
factor in the protits, as a rule. Now, if lie is not a factor in Ihe prolits, then I 
fall to «e<* where he is entitled to any share of the profits; he is entitled to a 
wage; lie is entitled ton good wage; but when begets that wage 1 think that that 
is about all he should get—I think that is about till lie really deserves. 

Commissioner O’Covm-j.!.. You think, then. Hie man or woman working- 

Mr. Bab.sow Profits are made by brains, not brawn. 

Commissioner o’Cowkii. You think a mail or a woman who Is earning $14 
or $10 or $18 a week does not contribute to the profits? 

Mr. Bvbso.v. As a rule, I say. Of course, there are • \cepiions: but, of course, 
that man who Is the exception can vciy quickly get out of Mint manual-labor 
class Into the profit-sharing class. 

Commissioner O’Connku.. Now, then, do I understand that the manual-labor 
class is not sharing in tin* protits, but some other class? 

Mr. Bauson. No; she had to have some inclin'd of drawing the line. She 
could not turn that control over to 1,400 jH’ople and tell them to go to It. She 
bad to get at this thing gradually. Now, I know her idea was to take tlie.se 200, 
for illustration, nil that earned $2.1 a week and over, and let them operate the 
business. Now, those men get their wages and the other men get their wages. 
They get the same wages—all the i>eople in that mill get the same wages as they 
do in every other mill In Framingham or in the State of Massachusetts in that 
class of business. They get their wages according to the law of supply and 
demand. And this 200, which amount is always increasing, they, in addition to 
their regular wage** also get the profits. Now, I think that where the profit- 
sharing plan has got in wrong is by mixing it up with wages. I think that 
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wages are one tiling mid profits another, and that profit-sharing will never come 
to Its own until we fearlessly and frunkly recognize the difference. 

Commissioner O 'Connell. I take it, then, that those who share in the profits 
now are largely the superintendents of the plant? 

Mr. Bab.hox. Foremen, designers—a designer—for instance, engraver—the 
mail who thinks of these little things that you buy for Christmas- 

Commissioner O'Connell (interrupting). Hut profit sharing in that plant Inis 
not reached the real producer in the plant that is doing the work? 

Mr. Bauson. Well, the real producers—how much would lie produce if you 
eliminated that 200? 

Commissioner O’Connell. I am not asking that- 

Mr. Bauson. I object to the words “real producers.” “ileal producers “—I 
will answer that, if you ask for the question, hut profit sharing has not reached 
the 1,200-—the submerged 1,200. 1 say yes to that, but I do not believe that the 
submerged 1,200- 

Commissioner O’Coynkll (interrupting). Cel me ask you this, please? If 
those in that plant where this has been put into effect--those who are earning 
below the required $2o a week or whatever makes up the S100 a month—it they 
had, through this otliriency and this superintendence, increased their output and 
efficiency very materially, but not sufficient to be yet within the $100 a month 
class, wouldn’t they be entitled to something for the extra efficiency? 

Mr. Bauson. They get it through increased salaries. Oh, that is another 
thing I want to say about that plan and business. 

Commissioner O’Connell (interrupting). What arrangement lui\e they for 
increased salary? Have the employees anythin 1 ; to say V Do they mind their 
employers? 

Mr. Bauson. Yes; the two work together, commit lees from both panic-.. 

Commissioner <>’<’os.Nm. Then, bow could they lm\e committees it the |>eopio 
lire not organized? 

Mr. Rxksox. And they have another tiling- a great many are on pieeework. 

Commissioner O’Connell. But you say the plant i> not organized. How do 
they have committees? 

Mr. Bahmin. Well, this is :i case of identity of interests, where the people are 
living in the same town—all know each oilier; the workman and foreman go to 
the same church and sit in the j-aine pew and live next door to one another, 
and their children go to school together. I tell you that makes a great deal of 
difference. That Is the nut of the whole tiling 

Commissioner O’Connell. Probably they might settle those tilings in a pew in 
church, but I would rather settle them in the factory. 

Mr. Bviison. Well, you might bettor if you bad them settled in church. 

Commissioner O’CoxM.i.t- Probably, and I might say probably it might be so 
in this ease. Does this common slock you spoke ot pay any dividends? 

Mr. Bauson. Yes. 

Commissioner OVonnm.l. How much? 

Mr. Bauson. Pays ({ per cent dividends. 

Commissioner OVonnki.l. Now, as I umleiMand you- 

Mr. Buisox (interrupting). K is called induMrial partnership stock. 

Commissioner O’Cdnwi.l. As 1 undeiMand you, when they organized they 
put under the preferred stock all the physical value of the projierty. 

Mr. Bauson, Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connell. And then issued common slock? 

Mr. It vnsox. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connei l. What does that common stock represent, then? 

Mr. Bauson. It represents the increased value of the plant from the day she 
turned It over to those men. In other words, the day she turinal it over there 
was simply one share apiece—I think when they incorporated the common stock 
it amounted to a thousand dollars. 

Commissioner OVonnki.l. How much common stock was issued? 

Mr. Bauson. Why. only just about a thousand dollars—just enough to give 
each of these 200 persons a certificate. 

Commissioner O'Connell. But the certificate really represented nothing of 
physical value? 

Mr. Babson. Well, there Is only a thousand dollars’ worth of it. 

Commissioner O’Connell. But suppose that giH*s on over a month, and more 
and more Is issued? 

Mr. Babson. Well, there are earnings coming out of the plant. They are 
making earnings in excess of the dividends on the preferred stock. See? Now, 
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that goes back into the plant to buy more machinery with, to hutld an addition; 
and industrial partnership stock Is issued to the amount of that each .year to 
the amount of the capital sroek put back into the plant. If you don't‘got that 
clear I would like to make it clear. 

Commissioner OVonm.i i.. I think I get it. 

Mr. Bvbson. Because I think that i.s one of tin* finest lint am cm of profit .shar¬ 
ing in tin* country to-day. , 

Commissioner O’Con.nkli.. Hut you say there are mil) there a small pereeiit 
age of the employees of that concern- 

Mr. Hviison (intemipting). Yes; but It lias only been going on four years. 

Chairman Wvisn. What has Imhmi the uiciease in the nmnher of participants 
In the protit sharing in tin 1 four years? 

Mr. llviisov Well. I think about _’U i»cr cent. I think that you will find, be- 
foie long, that she that they will red mo that limit; Inn as a gi mhI many numu- 
faeturers are praying and hoping that the Dennison Manufacturing Co. will 
bust up. wJiy, she is going to be very careful not to liave it do so; and conse¬ 
quently she is working slowly and conservatively. Hut I think the principle 
there is absolutely sound. 

('Imirman Wvi su. Have you made :t study of the protit-.-haring scheme in any 
oilier plants in New IhiglaialV 

Mr. Bvisso.v Well, yes; we lm\e made a study of several. I feel tlml I 
di\ide them all into groups. Mr. Wal-h. one gioup Is met lumbal prolit sharing, 
whereby n certain portion of the earnings is divided up among the men irrespec¬ 
tive of their efforts. Mos! profit-sharing plans partake ol that system. I do 
not believe that those are protit-sharing plans in the proper sense. 1 do not 
believe they will succeed. They aie unsatisfactory to labor, and they' are 
unsatisfactory to capital. They are of u-e to quiet labor; they are of use for 
advertising purposes; they are of use for temporarily—for carrying the situation 
o\er a temporary peak. But it seems to me that profit sharing, to be successful, 
must tie real profit sharing, and tliat after capital has received its market rate 
of dividends, ami the wage earner has received his market rate of wage, and the 
market rate has been paid for the rent and copper and iron, then that the ex¬ 
cess of protits should Fie divided according to who earned them. That Is profit 
sharing. 

Now, if they are earned by the man at tin* bench, as my friend here suggests, 
In* should have it ; but it they are earned by the selling department, the selling 
department should have it. If they are earned by the stockholders through put¬ 
ting out more money ami developing and putting in new machines, the stock¬ 
holders should have it. They should go to where they belong. Now, that is 
prolit sharing; and that will command the respect of capital and labor. That 
is real prolit sharing. Some day that is coming. But the ordinary, so-called 
profit-sharing plan Just simply says. “We will give labor a certain percentage 
and capital a certain percentage, and we will divide this filing up,” in a me¬ 
chanical way, and there Is nothing to it. 1 believe it will be a boomerang to 
capital and labor both. 

Commissioner Lennon. Let me ask this, and sec if I understand. Do you 
contend that brains, and not labor, are the cause of profit in industry ? 

Mr. Bauson. Prolit—not income; profit—not Income. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, in other words, aristocracy, and not democracy, 
is the cause of profit in industry, ami not the common man and common womanV 

Mr. Bauson. Well, It is according to whaf you call common. If a man was 
limited to work at the bench, if that was the only thing he could do, then l 
would agree to your proposition; but the man at tlie liench is entitled at. any 
time to become foreman, and to conic up into the brainy class; but so long 
as he stays at the bench and has not brains enough to come up Into the other 
class, why, he should be satisfied with wages. 

Commissioner Lennon. Are there positions of that character commanding 
$100 a month for the entire 1,400 in that industry? 

Mr. Bauson. No, sir; but there is no reason why that $100 a month—I don’t 
see why that bothers you so—that $100 u month cun be reduced. It was a 
very bold experiment- 

Commissioner Lennon (interrupting). Well, If you bad said $10 a month, 
I would have asked the question that way. 

Mr. Bauson. It was a bold experiment for her to perform, and she wanted 
to go slowly and surely. 

Commissioner Lennon. What opportunity for profit would there be for those 
200 or 100 or whatever the number may lie that come under this scheme If 
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the rest of the 1,400 would quit the factory and there was no one to take 
their place? 

Mr. li arson. Why, they would go out and get 1,200 more. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, suppose they could not get them? 

Mr. Bauson. Why, they could. It is simply a question of wages. They 
would get them just the same as they get copper or paper or ink or anything 
else they buy, and pay the market wage. 

Commissioner Lknnon. Does this firm—this manufacturing company-in 
selling their goods—are they governed by what is known as the law of supply 
and demand? 

Mr. Byhson. Yes. 

Commissioner Lknnon. In all cases? 

Mr. Bahson. Yes. 

Commissioner Lknnon. They have no monopoly of the business? 

Mr. Bauson. No, sir. 

Commissioner Lknnon. How about the American Woolen Co.? 

Mr. Bauson. The same; they ha\e no monopoly of the business. 

Commissioner Lk.nnon. I ha\e been in that business a lifetime —not in the 
manufacturing, lull in the handling of woolen goods. 

Mr. B\iisoN. Well, what would you say? 

Commissioner Lknnon. Well, I would say they have a monopoly, or almost 
a monopoly ; hut wo are not here to argue that. Have you any Idea as to 
whether the classification of labor as being governed by the law of supply and 
demand like coal and iron and oilier commodities without life is a cause of 
social unrest? 

Mr. B\K.soN. No, sir; T think that is inevitable. I think that wages must be 
a matter of supply and demand just the same as coal and iron, and that is 
when* nine social workers out of ton make a mistake. 

Commissioner Lknnon. Well, thank (lod, there are some making mistakes. 

Mr. liYnsuN. Yes. But I shall lie very glad to go into that more fully, be¬ 
cause I think that Is a very important factor. 

Commissioner Lknnon. Well, do you bolio\e what is termed the law of sup¬ 
ply and demand should apply to labor? 

Mr. B yu.son. Absolutely; absolutely. I do not see why- 

Commissioner Lknnon (interrupting). Why? 

Mr. B Yukon. Do you belioYe that the law* of gravitation should apply to 
labor? That is the question. What would you say to that? 

Commissioner Lknnon, Why should I he law of supply and demand apply 
to labor where it has to do with so many elements that do not enter into the 
question of the sale or tin* purchase of commodities? It has to do with the 
human life, with the religious life; it has to do with everything that goes to 
make men and women—tla* right kind of men and women. Now, should they 
Ih* goYcrned by the same laws us coal or iron or other commodities? 

Mr. B yuson. Well, I am willing to say, if you wish me to, that they should 
not he; hut L say they must he. There is no chance for argument on the 
matter. It is ine\liable. The law of supply and demand absolutely fixes It 
Now temporarily the thing can he got over, hut the reaction, if seems to me, 
is inevitable. It Is too had that when you stick your hand in the lire It burns. 
1 am w illing to say It should not burn, hut it does. 

Commissioner Lknnon. Are you aware of the fact that the Congress of the 
United States recently passed a law which declares that the labor of a human 
being is not a commodity? 

Mr. B yuson. Yes; but Congress might pass a law that water should run up 
bill, but that would not make It. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, It might. But I want to ask you a feYv other 
questions. You spoke- 

Mr. Barson (interrupting). T might—excuse me. 

Commissioner Lknnon. Oh, go ahead; go ahead. 

Mr. Bahson. I might say that the Knglish Government—English Parlia¬ 
ment-passed those same laws 100 years ago. 

Commissioner Lennon. They did? 

Mr. Barson. Yes, sir; and found they did not work. They tried to fix prices 
and tried to fix labor prices. That was all gone through. 

Commissioner Lknnon. Did that have anything to do with the question of 
the law' of supply and demand applying to labor? 

Mr. Byhson. Yes; they tried to suspend the law of supply and demand. 

Commissioner Lennon. Didn't they try to fix it? 
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Mr. Parson. Tried to tlx it l»y those laws, ami the British workingman 
rebelled against it until they mitigated it to a very great extent. 

Commissioner Cahkktson. Ask him if they have passed one within 100 
years, or three times that. 

Commissioner la \ non. Ves—well, you spoke in reply to some of the ques¬ 
tions as to the treatment of labor being a matter of indifference to the *11- 
rectors—that it was not hoeau.so of enmity or anything of that kind; it was 
simply Indifference. Wlint right has a hoard of directors to he imliiTerent to 
the greatest element that has had to do with productive Industry, any moro 
than any oilier element of the industry? 

Commissioner Wmnmock. I think he said linaneial interest. 

Commissioner Li-won. 1 think he said direetors. 

Commissioner Whvsiock. 1 >o you say direetors or thinneinl Interests? 

Mr. Bauson. Financial interests. 

Commissioner Lennon. Oil, tinaneial imerests. That is all I care to ask. 

Chairman Waish. 1 ha\e a few quesiions handed up that 1 would like to 
ask. Ha\e you made any detailed examination of the Henry Ford plan at 
Detroit? 

Mr. Bar.son. Ves; I was out there last week. 

Chairman Waisij. .hist describe that plan, what It Is ami how It works out. 

Mr. Bauson. Well, it is not a profit-sharing plan in any sense of the word; 
and Mr. Ford al\\n.\s objects when that phrase is used. As he told me the 
story, briefly It is this: That for tile last 10 years he lias been playing the 
game for capital—up to a year ago he played the game for capital. He felt 
that it was a question that the development of his business dc|tended on secur¬ 
ing capital, and that he saw that the way to secure capital was to make 
earnings, and so In* played the game for capital up until a year ago this 
January. Then In* said the que-iinn came to him, whether he should stop and 
be contented because lie had more than he could use, or whether he should 
start mi to play ihe game for labor; and he decided that la* would continue to 
play the game, hut urnthl play it for labor for awhile, and Instead of stopping 
when he was making these leitnin earnings, as the average corporation does, 
end letting Hie iimiuiLronienl slay as it was and using the same old machines and 
mi forth, why he simply kept on pulling in new innchiner.v. kept on developing 
* (lieienry, kept on developing Ids inaiuigenient with the laboring man in view. 
Now. be said, “ 1 am going to play the game for labor 10 years, and then I will 
install a system of profit sharing. But when I Install protit sharing, after every 
man gets .*?.*> a day so In* can Ik* happy and comfort able and well—when 1 Install 
that system of profit sharing the pioiiis are going to tin* man who earns them; 
end if some man in my advertising department gets a design or makes a design 
or writes an ad. that makes tor me a big sum of money he is going to have a big 
share of those profits. If some follow down on the bench invents a machine 
which creates a big saving, he is going to have a big share in the profits. In 
other words, 1 am going to put a statistical organization on this business when 
1 get through with the present plan and find out who makes the profits and then 
we will have a profit-sharing plan.” 

Now, I think we will he going at it differently than my neighbors in Framing¬ 
ham, but the fundamental principle would bo the same. 

Commissioner O’Connhl. I just wain to follow that up, Mr. Chairman. 
You say when they get $“> a day. Would that imply they are not now getting 
$r. a day—his employees? 

Mr. Babson. Not all of them. 

Commissioner O’Connkil. It is the general impression and general rumor 
that Ford simply raised everybody’s wages to $."> a day. 

Mr. Babson. Not all of them; about half of ihom, 1 guess, or two-thirds. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Did you compare with any ol‘ the workmen while 
you were there? 

Mr. Babson. Not directly; hut I have a man who represents me in Detroit, 
and he has. 

Commissioner O’Connell You did not get the impression of the workmen 
there- 

Mr. Babson (interrupting). Not personally, but I have a man in Detroit 
who represents me there all right. 

Chairman Walsh. I have two other questions that have been asked me—— 

Mr. Babson (interrupting). But the point I want to make is that It should 
not go down as a profit-sharing plan. That Is a name that my friends in the 
orchestra have given It, but that is not the name at all. He always objects to 
the name. 
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Commissioner O’Connei.i.. We nre sol 112 to hnvp Mr. Ford here before us 

Mr. Bauson. Yon nre Roinu to have one of the host men In the United States 
before you, 

Chairman WAisir. If there were more jobs than men, would not labor he In a 
better position to got a fair share of the products produced under the law 
of supply and demand? 

Air. Bauson. Just read that attain, please. 

Chairman Walsh. If there were more jobs than men. would not labor then bo 
In a position to pet a fair share of the products j trodueed under the law of 
supply and demand; that is, if there were more jobs than men? 

Mr. Ii\n; soy. They would pet hipher wages. 

C luiiiwnn Wm.su. Then they would pel closer to what they produced? 

Mr. Haiison. Why, no; because prices would be higher. I don’t think they 
would bare any more left at the end of tin* week. That is where your supply 
and demand comes in again. 

Chairman Wvi.sir. Does land kept idle in this country for speculative pur¬ 
poses affect the demand for labor in jour opinion? 

Mr. Bauson, f suppo.se a single taxor asked (hat question, and to make him 
happy 1 will say jes. 

Chairman Wu.hii. Well, to make him miserable, would you say no, or Is 
that your opinion? 

Mr. Buisow Why, T think it is- 

Chairman W visit (interrupting), is that your opinion from your study of 
economies? 

Mr. Bauson. Why, yes; I think it is. of course it would make more jobs. 
There is when* the trouble is. Your supply and demand comes in again. It 
would make more Jobs, and in that way It would help labor. 

Chairman Wai.hh. Did I understand you to give out as a fact that—just one 
other question—that a man is comfortable anti well when lie gets .$5 a day? 

Mr. Bauson. No 

Chairman Wvi.sir. Depends on the man? 

Mr. Bauson. A os. 

Chairman Wai sir. Commissioner Wei»stwk wants to ndc you some ques¬ 
tions. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. In the case of this enterprise conducted by Mrs. 
Wabash, did she convert it from sole ownership or from strictly private owner¬ 
ship to a cooperative svslem as a matter of philanthropy «r as a matter of good 
business? 

Mr. Bauson. (Jood business. She does mu believe in philanthropy, nor I 
do not. Just good business. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. That is, if it was t<> be purely a question of 
philanthropy- 

Mr. Bmison (interrupting). It would fail 

Commissioner Wkinstock (< ontrmiing). It would not likely he followed by 
others. 

Mr. Bvuson. No; and It would fall. 

Commissioner Wkinsto< k. But if it could !»■> demonstrate! t<» be good busi¬ 
ness, then there would be the reasonable likelihood of its being-folio we I by 
others? 

Mr. It arson. That is her hope. sir. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Now, in making this change, did she make any 
sacrifice of individual profit to bring about the change? 

Mr. B arson. I don’t think so. 

Commissioner Wmsiocic. Or is she getting ns much out of that enterprise 
as she did before? 

Sir. Bauson. I should say that so far as her interest—this is just the answer 
to that question—I should say so far as the income on her investment goes 
she is getting just as much, only she is not getting the advantage of that 
unearned increment which has taken place since her father died. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Then she has made a sacrifice of that unearned 
increment to that degree. Then she has been a philanthropist. 

Mr. Barson. Well, that Is a good deal the way .some of these men talk about 
profits they have lost which they might have got. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Well, this is a concrete case. 

Mr. Bauson. Well, on the other hand, If she had run it from Brooklyn the 
thing might have l>een In bankruptcy now. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Then she did It in the nature of insurance? 
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Mr. Bauson. A very good word; a very good word. And I think il would 
be a very kikhI thing for corporations to insure against labor troubles by giving 
employees some representation on their hoards, as well as to instfte against 
tire and cyclone and everything else. 

Commissioner Wfankiyn'k. Now, do you know, Mr. Babson. whether, since 
this system has gone Into oj**ration, whether tin* profits of the business as a 
unit have increased or decreased? 

Mr. Bauson. They haw kept just about the same: they have Increased if 
anything. Of course, business conditions bine been poor since that time, hut 
they have Increased. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Now. the purpose of the system, ns I understand 
It, is to let tho-e who uetuallv produce the results share in them? 

Mr. Bauson. Over and above* their waues. You understand they all rn eive 
wages—the hookkee|>er. the treasurer, alt have their regular wage. 

Commissioner Wkinsnm k. Ye*-; hut thej get a share* In the ineivasesl earn¬ 
ings produced l>\ llieir effort'-V 

Mr. Bauson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Wi in stock. I>«* iho-e slun*- l>e<*om<* (heir absolute* property? 

Mr. Bauson. Yon, sir. When then leave* the* employment of the company 
they simply lose Iheir vote* <m those .shaivs, hut they get holler security; they 
ge*t seconel preferred stock instead of cotninein stock. 

Commissioner Wuj.nmock. If this principle* is a good prine iple and Ihe system 
is a good sjsiem. it must he a system that perpetuates itself indefinitely? 

Mr. Bahson. Ye*s. sir. 

Coiumission(*r Wkinskm k. How will thi- system perpetuate itself indefinitely 
when the 200 stockholders who hold that sto. tc te» elji.v pass away anel leave It 
to their heirs? 

Mr. B\usox. There would Is* no vote 

Commissioner Wki.nsmh k 'lien would get the* earnings Jo-d the snue, vvoulel 
then in it? 

Mr. Bam-on. The» e*oinpany ha- the* option of calling that in. 

Commissioner Wkinsmmk. SuppoMiig the* heirs reln-e to se*ll? 

Mr. B akson. Thej can not. 

Commissioner \Vn\srew k. The he*«rs can not refuse* to sell? 

Mr. Bauson. No. sir; tli«*y mint sell at a pine* if the* company wants them to. 

Commissioner Wkinstih k. The* oompan.v re*serve*s the* option to purchase it? 

Mr. Bauson. Ur give*s them the se*cond pre*ferre*el. 

Commissioner Wkinmoi k. Anel in that way I hey help pe>r|K*tuale it? 

Mr. Bauson. The practice, I understand, is this: If the heirs live* in l-TumIng¬ 
ham they let them keep it; if tho.v live in New York tlun take* 11 away from 
them. 

Commissioner WhiNsrocK. They give* the*m I ho stock with a siring tie'el to it? 

Mr. Bauson. I elo not object to a string being tied to anything 1 get good 
gold for. I call It a good string, a golden string. 

Commissioner WKrNvrorK. In the early part of jour testimony. Mr. Bahson, 
you pointed out that strikes and lockout", u> a rule*, occurred where* theme* Is 
absentee ownership? 

Mr. Bauson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Wkinspkk. That where* the founder of the business, or the 
man who actually operates the busbies-*, Majs with the business, the prolmhil* 
Ity of strikes in minimized? 

Mr. Bauson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner \Vbinkto< k. Hern* elo we refoivih* that opinion of yours with 
the fact that In mimerous industries, let us say in the cloak Industry, in the 
garment Industry, in the building trades, in the shoe industry, where the busi¬ 
ness as a rule Is under the direction of the owner, there have been very, very 
great strikes and many strikes? 

Mr. Bauson. Was that the man who created the business, or his son? 

Commissioner Weinntock. As a rule yon will find the cloak industry operated 
by the founder of the business. It is the exception, ho far us I know, for the 
contrary to be the case, and I know the conditions fairly well. 

Mr. Babson. I said the Industries we examined. Take the building industry, 
they are operated by contractors. Take the clonk industry. Don’t yon suppose 
you would find that the strike began in some instances where it was being 
operated by the children or by a corporation; that it began there and then 
sprang to the other through a sympathetic strike? 
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Commissioner Wkinstock. No; I was told only last evening—this is for your 
Information—by a very intelligent worker in the garment trades, that the 
difficulty*H not with the large employers; that the large employers in the In¬ 
dustry ns a rule give the maximum wages and have the minimum number of 
hours and the good working conditions; that their problem is to deal with the 
small employer, the more or less irresponsible employer who exploits the 
workers rather than the large employers. 

Mr. Bauson. I will tell you how that strikes me. When a man comes to me 
and says that he works for an automobile company, a great big company, and 
that he Is tied down in his wages, I am apt to sympathize with him, because I 
know it requires great capital to start an industry like that, and that he has 
got to work for somebody else; hut when a num comes to me who works for 
one of the small concerns and tells me his tale of woe, I do not take mnch 
stock in it, because 1 know that it does not take much capital to start a little 
business like that, and that if that man really had the brains he would go out 
and start up for himself. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Well, Imt the fact remains, Mr. Bahson, that 
everybody can not have sufficient brains and sufficient ability and sufficient 
aggressiveness to start out for himself, because if they did there would he no 
wage earners; everyone would be an employer. 

Mr. Bahson. Some one has to he satisfied with the leavings, that is all; you 
can not have your pie and (‘at it too. There is where tin* law of supply and 
demand comes in, you can not get over it. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Well, the point I want to make clear—T do not 
kuow whether I have made it clear or not—was the discussion of I lie issue or 
the statement that you made, Mr. Bahson, that it is the large enterprises where 
the great difficulties are met with- 

Mr. Bahson (Interrupting). I beg your pardon, I did not mean to say the 
large Industries, but the industries operated from office buildings and the in¬ 
dustry Inherited from father to son. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Owned by absentee owners? 

Mr. B\hm).\\ Yes. 1 do not think it is n question of large or small concerns. 
Orest ness is not a sin and success is not a sin. That is the mistake being made 
in Congress. We should not consider whether a company is great or small, 
whether a man Is rich or poor; the question is what he does. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. That is, the issue is not with the rich but with 
the predatory rich? 

Mr. Bahson. And the “would be rich.” 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Our friend to the right says that takes us all In. 

Chairman Wai.mii. Commissioner Ballard wants to ask a question. 

Commissioner Ballard. In this industry you speak of where they had 1,400 
employees and 200 were selected to put on this so-called profit sharing or 
stock basis, would it not bo the disposition on the part of those 200 to hold the 
other 1.200 down and not raise their wages, so that they might not become in 
the two-lmndred class and become stockholders? Don't you think that those 
2(H), while they were in the same class as the others, might he unselfish; that 
after they became owners of the stock they would become selfish and hold the 
others down as they were held down originally? 

Mr. Bahson. I do not think so, for two or three reasons. One is that there 
are other manufacturing plants all the time bidding for Dennison men, and 
if they did anything like that they would lo«e their best employees and the 
business would go to pieces. These men are mobile, and the question of supply 
and demand comes in again. Any man that is any good has an ambition to get 
Into control, and, by the way, I do not believe that labor is fighting for wages. 
1 bellow it is fighting for a share of the control, and I believe that has got to be 
recognized. That is the ambition of the people in Framingham, to come in on 
that Industrial partnership stock, and if there was the slightest suspicion that 
there was any discrimination against them there would be a riot there. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Just one more question: Following out that line 
of reasoning, Air. Bahson, that was started by our friend on the left, is it not 
a fact that in proimrtlon ns more employee's get into that preferred class of 
workers, the dividend sharers, that the stock is watered and the dividends per 
share become diminished? In other words, if the amount of stock issued to-day 
wore doubled to-morrow the dividend per share would be out in two, would 
it not? 

Mr. Babson. But If that represents real money—I should say it is noj what 
we eall watered stock if it represents reul money. 
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Commissioner Weinstock. Ix»t us assume that it drx* represent real money, 
the dividends per share would naturally diminish, would they not? 

Mr. Bauson. Yes; but when that money goes back into the plant and addi¬ 
tion is made to the plant and the working force is increased and tl^re ure no 
greater earnings per dollar Invested, or i>er brick, or per emplo.vio-^- 

Commissioner Weinstock (interrupting). I have not made myself plain, evi¬ 
dently. 

Mr. Bauson. Perhaps not. 

Commissioner Whin stock. ]>et me say it again. I*»t us say there are $20.- 
000,000 in dividends to be distributed among the commou stockhohlers. 

Mr. Bauson. 1 think there was .$1(50.000 last year. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, let us say there was 100,(KK) shares, then 
each holder of a share would get $1 dividend? 

Mr. Bauson. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Rut supposing that in the course of years that the 
earnings increased proportionately and there would he ,'520,000 shares of stock 
among which $1(50,000 was to be distributed, that would cut the dividend down 
from $1 to oO cents? 

Mr. Bauson. Mo; because there would be an additional amount of machinery, 
bags, and tags. 

Commissioner Whin-stock. Your idea Is that the volume of profits would pro¬ 
portionately increase? 

Mr. Bauson. Yes, sir; to the amount of the stock. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yet you tell us that the earnings of the business 
have not increased during the past four years. 

Mr. Bauson. They have Increased at a greater rate than the proportion of 
Industrial stock has gone out. 

Commissioner W kin stock. They have Increased? 

Mr. Bauson. Yes, sir. Mr. Harry Dennison, the treasurer of that company, 
was the largest minority stockholder, and it would have l»een absolutely im¬ 
possible for the plan to have been put through without him. He lives in 
South Framingham. He is the treasurer of the company, vice president of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, and is n hard-headed business man with con¬ 
victions, and I strongly recommend that you have him here to tell the story. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What line of business are they engaged in? 

Mr. Bauson. The Dennison tags, pnjier boxes, fancy paj>er, and it Is a very 
difficult business. There are between seven and eight thousand different Items 
on their catalogue; there is great detail in it. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Carrot son wants to ask you a question. 

Commissioner (Iarketson. You have gone hack to Dennison. There is a 
question or two I would like to ask you about that. T do not know that 1 
understood two replies you have made in regard to one question. Is the sum 
thnt is now paid in dividends by the Dennison Co., no matter who it is paid to, 
larger than it was under the old arrangement; and If so, It Is appreciably 
larger? 

Mr. Rahson. I should say it is the proportion larger that the money invested 
Is larger. 

Commissioner Garretson. How does the capitalization now compare with 
the capitalization that existed tiefore? 

Mr. Babson. I said the money invested. 

Commissioner Garretson. I know you did; hut I am asking about the capi¬ 
talization, without regard to the money invested. What Is the capitalization 
now. as compared with what It was? 

Mr. Babson. I think It Is a few thousand dollars less then than now. 

Commissioner Garretson. The only difference is the issue of this industrial 
stock. Is that the only difference? 

Mr. Babson. Practically, yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. Aral the volume of dividends is profiortlonate to 
that increase? 

Mr. Babson. Yes; practically, I guess. The old gentleman was not very gen¬ 
erous with his figures, and nobody knows very much what to place. 

Commissioner Garretson. Was he more generous with his figures than he 
was with his money? 

Mr. Babson. He was not very generous with either, I guess. My experience 
is that the two go together very largely. That is another thing that corpora¬ 
tions must learn—that publicity will not hurt them. 

*88819°—8. Doc. 415, 64-1—vot 8-31 
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Commissioner Gakrethon. You objected lo the use of the term u little while 
ago—“ real producers.” 

Mr. Babhon. Heal producers of profits. 1 think there is a producer of the 
commodity and, then, a producer of the profits. Now, without regard to 
whether the workman is entitled to credit for producing that commodity, the 
bruins of that company are entitled to the profit made in the production of it. 

Commissioner Gakrethon. Are you a believer that there is any monopoly of 
brains? You said something a few minutes ago to the effect that if a certain 
contingency arose it would probably start a riot on the part of the twelve hun¬ 
dred. The fact that they were fighting for control—is the fact that they were 
fighting for control an evidence of brains or not? 

Mr. Bauson. I do not think there is a monopoly of bruins, but there is a 
monopoly of opportunity. I think most everybody in this world gets about 
what they deserve, whether $1 or $100 a day. The great injustice is in the 
unequal distribution of opportunity—the fact that one is given an opportunity 
to make $100 a day and the other onl> $1 a day. 

Commissioner Oarketson. We will take the application of the old saw that 
has been dinned into every schoolboy's ears, that “there is room at the top.” 
If all developed bruins, would the croud he at the top or at the bottom? 

Mr. Bauson. I should say that the top would be crowded. 

Commissioner Gauuet.son. There would be no rooms for rent up there? 

Mr. Babkon. I do not see any reason for expecting, under our economic con¬ 
dition, that the time will come when the man at the top will he paid $2 a day 
and the man that sweeps the street will get It is a question of supply 
and demand. 

Commissioner Garreikon. If there is only a demand for so much brains—if 
they all had brains—-the supply and demand would stifle the man with bruins, 
except for the few opportunities offered? 

Mr. Babhon. It should; because it then shows that the world demands an¬ 
other line of work. 

Commissioner Gakuetson. Apply it to I be world entirely. 

Mr. Babhon. That seems to me the great doubt about socialism—that tin* 
thing 1ms got to work out along the line of supply ami demand, Just the same 
in regard to people as in regard to commodities. The only way to keep people 
from making too much iron or copper or raising too much cotton is for the 
price of those things to go down, and the only thing that keeps everyone In this 
world from wanting to be a walking delegate or musician or reporter is the 
fact Unit the price of those things is going down. 

Commissioner Gakuetson. Let me draw your attention to one thing to start 
with. I do not know that l am misunderstood or not; but, for four that I am, 
I wanted to say that I am not a Socialist. I am not approaching It from that 
point. 

Mr. Babhon. No one o\er admits they are, but a very lew. It has boon my 
experience that when anyone Is asked for a definition of a gentleman they give 
a definition that includes themselves; hut whenever anyone is aSked the defi¬ 
nition of a Socialist be gives one that excludes Idmself. 

Commissioner Garketson. In tills matter of passing out ownership, you be¬ 
lieve that the question of personal equation is n great factor in the matter of 
Industrial control? 

Mr. Babson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gakuetson. 1 gather also, whether rightly or wrongly, that 
you are a believer that power and responsibility can not possibly be uncoupled, 
that responsibility goes with power? 

Mr. Babson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garketson. And that duties go with rights? 

Mr. Babhon. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garketson. And it is on that theory that you base your theory 
against the exercise of power by absentee owuers? 

Mr. Babson. Yes, sir ; and I might say that I uui not posing as a philan¬ 
thropist or a friend of labor. My Income is derived wholly from the manu¬ 
facturers. No labor organizations or employees of these factories subscribe for 
our services or buy our books. My income comes wholly from the manufac¬ 
turers. Now, the reason for my testimony Is that I believe it is good business 
to eliminate this office building control. I believe that Investors—I believe 
that capital would he very much hotter off ns well as labor. 

Commissioner Garketson. May I ask you right there if the publications are 
available to representatives of labor that desire them? 
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Mr. Babson. Yon, sir. 

Commissioner Gakrkison. You muy roivlve a subscrilier? 

Mr. Bauson. It will Ih> appreciated greatly. If you hud been h subscriber 
you would have known of these profit-Hharing plans and you would not have 
had to ask these questions. 

Commissioner Gakki/ison. Have I naked a question about profit sharing? 

Mr. Bauson. No. 

Commissioner GAUimrsox. You say the banker has no dislike for labor, that 
is generic. Is not the altitude of the average financial controller of an enter¬ 
prise almost wholly bast'd on the fact that he divorces himself from that phase 
of the question entirely and only deals with the dividend-paying feature? 

Mr. Bauson. Yes. sir; I think so. 

Commissioner C. umrrsoN. And leaves the other to his ]H*rsonul represent at Be 
on the ground? 

Mr. Bauson. Yes. 1 have always thought that if a dinvtor, for instance, of a 
cor]Miration was obliged to go through the plant once a >ear, was obliged to 
visit in the launes ot some of the employees, why it would soho a good many 
of the problems. Of course the average business man rides from Ids house to 
his olliee in a limousine, la* goes to the elevator and up to Ids office and has 
Ids lunch brought to him, or goes to Ids club and he simply associates and talks 
with the people who reptoent his class. 

Commissioner G vuki im»\\ He does not have an opportunity to see tin* other 
classes and has no real *-<»ntnct with them? 

Mr. Bauson. No; instead of reading the American lie reads the Evening 
Post. Now, 1 think that If we could only get the workmen to read the 
Evening Post and the employers to read the American, that would go a long 
wnvs toward solving tlds problem. 

Commissioner Gakki.iv»on. It would narrow the gap. you think? 

Mr. Bauson. Yec 

Commissioner G \ukk»son. The dillieulty is. too, that he gets his actual in¬ 
formation from hi.s rcpicscntatives and colored l>y Ids glasses? 

Mr. Bauson. Ye*., sir; hut the point I want to make, Mr. Garretson, is that 
he comes to it unconscious!v, that his heart is Just as Idg as yours. 

Commissioner t.Aimi.iso.w Certainly. 

Mr. Bauson. It Is due to Ids environment and his association, and not be¬ 
cause he has anything against labor. 

Commissioner (1 a wiki son. And 1 know people that would not charge him 
with enlargement of ihe heart, even in that ease. In your opinion, Mr. Bub- 
son, do the great combinations of industry—well, do the large combinations 
give the greatest power, that is, the power of resistance, to the employer or 
employee? 

Mr. Bauson I do not just understand what you mean. Mr. (larretson? 

Commissioner GAin.irisox. I mean this; Im combinations enable the em¬ 
ployer to combat labor more effectively In the formation of the combination 
than otherwise, or does it give labor an added power over the employer? 

Mr. Bauson. 1 should think one would about offset the other. Of course 
theoretically if a corporation controlled an industry, why labor would he in 
a much weaker position t<* dicker with that corporation than if the industry was 
divided up among nmn> corporations. 

Commissioner (J vbki/ison. Because it had no other avenue of employment? 

Mr. Bauson. Yes. On the other hand I tldnk public sentiment comes in very 
strongly, and I think the big corporations, for fear of Government Interference, 
are on their go»sl behavior. 

Commissioner Garretson. The moral force >ou think operates in favor of the 
employee? 

Mr. Babson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gaurethon. While the actual force is in favor of the em¬ 
ployer? 

Mr. Babson. The theoretical force. I should not say “actual.” I think as to 
the actual force, one about offsets the other. 

Commissioner Gahreihon. Did I—one statement you made I may have mis¬ 
interpreted. I rather gathered from the statements you made that you be¬ 
lieved the present methods of dealing beivvmi employer and employee was 
rather opportunism and an ideal methodV 

Mr. Babson. No; I think eollctlve bargaining is the ideal method. I think 
the closed shop Is a temporary warfare method. I think collective bargaining 
is the Ideal method. 
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Commissioner Gabxethon. Will you define- 

Mr. Hvbson (Interrupting). Hold on, let me finish—so far ns wages are con¬ 
cerned. Now, it is the division of the profits that I am interested In. I think 
that labor In the way of wages, in most Industries, is getting about what it 
is entitled to. I think it is a question of the division of the profits. It has 
happened that these things are always Jumbled up together—wuges and profits. 
Now, If I hud the case of a labor union, I should distinguish between the two. 
I should come frankly to iny employer and say, “ Here, I want my wages fixed 
In accordance with the question of supply and demand; that is all I ask.” 

Commissioner (Jaiuuctson. What would you supplement it with? 

Mr. Hasson. “Then I want representation on your board of directors, and if 
we are a factor- to the extent that we are a factor In making the profit after 
the commodities, the eapital, the rent, and so forth, have l>een paid their 
market rates I want a share of those profits, but as profits and only as I am 
entitled to them.” 

Commissioner Cahukthon. Would you suggest to the representative of the 
laboring men, before walking into the company’s board room to ask that, that 
lie artn himself or how would lie he received? 

Mr. Bauson. 1 think if he put it up right he would got a hearing. The point 
is that he does not put it upon that basis. He does not say. “I want what 
I earn,” hut “ 1 want so much whether I earn it or not,” and that is where 
he makes Ids mistake. 

Commissioner Caukktson. Have you ever heard of a profit-sharing demand 
originating from the employee himself? 

Mr. Bauson. Why, I do not know as I have. 

Commissioner (iuuonsoN. 1 wondered If you had. I have dealt us a repre¬ 
sentative of laboring men for many years and 1 wondered if you had any 
knowledge of such a demand coming from the rank and file. The origin of 
all the present systems inis been in the line of a palliative, as a rule. 

Mr. Bauson. I agree witli you on that. 

Chairman Wai.sii. At this point we will stand udjourned until to-morrow 
morning at 10 o’clock sharp, and you will please return to the stand, Mr. 
Bubson. 

Mr. Bauson. I am very sorry, but 1 have an appointment In Philadelphia at 
the city hall lhere to-morrow morning at 10 o'clock. 

Commissioner (Iabkkthon. I have only a couple of question to ask Mr. 
Bubson. 

Mr. Bauson. 1 can stay until 0 o’clock to-night, hut to-morrow I have an 
appointment in Philadelphia, and on Wednesday I sail for South America. 

Commissioner (i uuo.iHdN. In regard to the Ford pnqKndtlon, you stated that 
Mr. Ford rather disliked il to bo referred to us profit sharing? 

Mr. Bauson. Yes. 

Commissioner (i mirktsun Is it not a fact that bis plan takes into consider¬ 
ation nothing but the distribution of profits—no capital invasion? 

Mr. Bauson. Yes; but I think it is a question of minimum wage in his case; 
1 think ”111111111111111 wane” would express it better. 

Commissioner <»\kkkiso\. But the question is that the money only comes 
from the profit from the business? 

Mr. Bviison. Where could money come from in any business? 

Commissioner (iumnsoN. I say no invasion of ids capital Is to be considered? 

Mr. Bauson. All wages come from profits, 1 think. 

Commissioner Harkk/ison. Sometimes on a losing game they do not. 

Mr. Bauson. On a losing game how are there any profits, will you tell me 
that? 

Commissioner Gariu-.tnon. That is what 1 say, then, It cornea from the capital 
until the business is wiped out or closed up. Now, in regard to the English 
enactments, is it not a fact that there has not been an English enactment since 
Elizabeth covering wages? 

Mr. Bauson. 1 don't think Elizabeth’s time. 

Commissioner Ouihktson. And from Edward III to Elizabeth Is 300 years, 
and was not their first enactment following the Black Death, when there was 
a scarcity of labor? 

Mr. Bauson. My idea is there were enactments along from 1810 to 1830— 
that is my recollection. 

Commissioner Oahrktson. Not as to wage—certain conditions, but not of 
wage since Elizal>eth. Has not an enactment on wage always followed a 
scarcity of labor when, owing to the scarcity of labor, the laborer tried to get 
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a high prlc* 1 for his labors? To be governed, In other words, by the question of 
supply ami denimul? 

Mr. Bauson. I do not know the cause. 1 was not around in those du>s, hut 
whatever the reason was. it did not work. 

Commissioner Oahu in son. Whenever the question of supply and demaml has 
pone against labor, then they have attempted to cure it by legislation' 

Mr. Bauson. ltut that does not make It right. They did not euro It, did they? 

Commissioner (lAiumrsox. Yes. 

Mr. Bauson. No; the i>eople went into other kinds of business. 

Commissioner Garrktsov In Kngland tiiere is a reeord of a peer of the 
realm being exiled for paying more than the wage because lie iuhsUsI the men. 

Mr. Bauson. I do not know; I urn not sure. 

Cum in Km oner Garhki sox. It might lie interesting to Uw»k up. 

Mr. Bauson. Yes; I tliink so. 

Commissioner C.auiu/ison. Now. another thing 

Mr. Bauson (interrupting). I»o you belie\e tIn* law ol supply and demand In 
regard to conditions can be Kiisjieiidcd? 

Commissioner Garrkison. 1 do not he! lew* it should I* 1 susjKunleil in one di¬ 
rection without being susiiended in the other. 

Mr. Bauson. I»o jou beliexe it <un be susiiendisl in any direction? 

Commissioner Gakrkisow 1 beliexe there ha\e been limes when it lias been. 

Mr. Bauson. How did it work? 

Commissioner <J aruktson. How did it work? A hardship on the worker, of 
course. One thing further. Have you in your investigations discovered the 
fact that capitalization is always representation of actual \alue? 

Mr. Bauson. I certainly have not discovered that ; no. 

Commissioner (Jarhktson. Then what relation does the thtitlous stock bear 
to the wage rate when you take into account the Interest earning on ticlitious 
capitalization? 

Mr. Bauson. Why, I do not see how it aff<Hts the earnings very much of a 
corporation, whether they are capitalized for the actual value or whether they 
are not. It seems to me that- 

Commissioner Harkkinon (interrupting). If they have an actual capitaliza¬ 
tion of a million, and they have to earn dividends on two million, what relation 
does that second million have to wage when il comes to putting up a plea be¬ 
fore the public? 

Mr. Bauson. Oh, yes ; I see. 

Commissioner Gakhktkon. Isn’t there a connection? 

Mr. Bauson. In fooling the public; yes. 

Commissioner (i ahuktson. In fooling the public, they will fool their workers 
ns a result, will they not? 

Mr. Bauson. Yes; I do not defend owrcapitalizatlon, Mr. (Jarretson. 

Commissioner Garkki son. That is ail. 

Chairman Walsh. I just have one question. I see it is in the same gentle¬ 
man’s handwriting, and us it Is rather long I wish you would pay attention to 
It. Here it is: “If all land forced into u>e for creating more Jobs than men. 
and wages under supply and demand goes up, don’t the prhv of products have 
to meet the law of supply and demand, and more products being produced by all 
land being used, and all unemployed being employed, won’t prices of products 
go down and wages stay up? ” 

Mr. Bauson. IIovv about rents? 

Chairman Walsh. 1 am asking you the question now and I wish you would 
please answer that question that is handed to me in that form. 

Mr. Bauson. He simply brings out two factors; he brings out the faclor of 
wages and the factor of prices, hut he does not sav anything about the rents 
for the land. 

Chuirman Walsh. Would products go down and wages slay up under those 
circumstances if all the land was put to beneficial use? 

Mr. Hauky WhiNliEBGKK. I would like to udd the projiosltion- 

Chairman Walsh. You will have to excuse me, hut I am asking the question 
which is handed to me. 

Mr. Wbinbkkoer. I would like to arid the proposition of rents also; in other 
words, rents would go down, because every piece of land Is being used—In 
other words, rents would go down because ever> piece of land would be used 
and products would be more, the price of products would go down and more 
jobs would he created and there would be more labor than men, and the price 
of labor goes up. There are three elements In that question of production. 
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Chairman Walsh. Will you answer the question as It stands, and leave the 
question of rent out. 

Mr. Babson. I would nol want to answer that question offhand. 

Ohulrmun Walsh. All right. 

At this point we will adjourn until to-morrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

(The following communication was subsequently received from Mr. Babson:) 


Tub Tkchnolouy Club of Nkw York, 

M (mda y e mi i ny. 

Frank l’. Walsii, Ksq., Chairman. 

My Dkar Sir: In view of an aftertalk with one of the commissioners, 1 beg to 
ask that the following conclusions he read into the record: I believe— 

(1) "Absentee eoutrol ” is becoming more and more unsatisfactory for both 
labor and capital. Many of our present industrial difficulties are title to this 
and surely something should be done to prevent its spread. 

(2) Minimum wage legislation may be of temporary value In special cases; 
but the most that either labor or capital can do in the long run is to bring 
about a free market in order that the law of supply and demand can surely and 
freely work. Labor will be disappointed in the results of legislative “ cure alls." 

(3) The industrial struggle would be greatly clarltied if both sides would 
agree that labor, capital, management, and commodities shall each be paid their 
niurket price in accordance with supply and demand, and then coniine their 
struggle to Hie division of the excess profits and for a share of control. 

(4) (’apltal is doubtless unjustified in taking all these excess profits as at 
present is the custom. With a system of scientific profit sharing labor would 
get a portion of these profits in addition to its wages. But this excess should 
fluctuate with the business conditions of the country, and should go to those 
who make the profits. 

(5) In other words, I believe that labor is getting in fixed wages about all it 
is entitled to and that new legislation can not help labor greatly along such 
lines; hut I also belkwe that labor’s total income would double with the in¬ 
stallation of cooperative and scientific profit sharing. If so, should not labor 
look toward cooperation of a form which will bring back to the plant that 
control which has drifted away? Should not more attention lie given t<> in¬ 
dustrial education and to training the workers to become bigger earners? 

In closing let me thank you and the commission for the attention which y 
gave me yesterday. You are all entitled to the greatest credit for the work 
In which you are engaged. I am sure that it will be the means of increasing 
labor’s Income and of Insuring capital's legitimate Investment. Publicity can 
only do good to both sides of the conflict. 

Respectfully, 


ltouKK W. Babson. 


(At 4.45 in the afternoon of this Monday, .January 18, 1015, an adjournment 
was taken until to-moriw, Tuesday, January 10, 1015. at 10 o’clock a. in., at 
the same place.) 


iNkw York Cnv, January 10, 1015—10 a. m. 
Present: Chairman Walsh, Commissioners O’Connell, Lennon, Harriman, Bal¬ 
lard, Welnstock, and Garretson. 

Chairman Walsh. The house will he in as jierfect order as possible. The 
numnisslon will please come to order. 

Miss Turbell, will you take that seat, please? 


TESTIMONY OF MISS IDA M. TARBELL. 

Chairman Walsh. Your name, please? 

Miss Tarbell. Ida M. Tar 1*41. 

Chairman Walsh. Where do you live, Miss Tarladl? 

Miss Tarbki.l. 132 Fast Nineteenth Street, New York City. 

Chairman Walsh. You have been engaged in literary work for a number of 
years. I believe? 

Miss Tarbell. Yes, sir; for a great many years. 

Chairman Walsh. And you have made, in the course of your life, many in¬ 
vestigations Into business and industry? 
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Miss Tasdeli.. Well, I have been occupied for [M'llmps 11.1 years very largely 
with relate*] subjects; not entirely, but largely. 

Chairman Walsh, Lately you lmve mude (tulle extensive investigations, I 
believe, Into et'rtuin industrial plants In iliiTerent isirHnns of tin* country '! 

Miss Tai;io::.i.. Yes; 1 have been, for four or Ihe years, looking Into oomli- 
lions as I itatl opportunity in liiiTcront Intiustrlttl plants. 

Cluiirnian W.u.sit. Well, lately, the attention of the commission has (teen 
railed to your articles running under the generic head of "Holden little In 
business." 

Miss Takio m . Yes. 

flmirumn Y\ visit. We yVottld like you. In your own way, please, MIkh 'rarla'll, 
to explain as clearly as possible vvliat you mean by the Holden little In business 
as you have found it? 

Miss Tariiki !.. 1 mean by the Holden little in business to attempt to work out 
In a Croup the |«iltcy of dome as you would be done by. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. Now, we have noticed in one of your .statements 
that you slate there is a silent revolution going on in American industries. 
Assuming that that slnlemenl Hows out (rota what you have said, I wish that 
you would give us, for our record, the observations that you have upon thut. 
Of what does the revolution consist? ltow has it horn brought about? What 
are the act iv Hies of it ? 

Miss TAltai : I.. 1 believe Hint throughout American industry tat the side of 
the management there is a growing feeling that the man—the common limit—Is 
north a great deal more than Hie employers and Hie managements of Indus¬ 
tries have eve! dreamed; Unit there is a growing feeling turning many people 
that Hie most important thing in Ihe world on Hie side of business is the 
development of this common limit, Thut lo give him full opportunity and 
full .Inslice Is ilie most important Industrial problem Hail we have. I think 
llml can tie found not fully expressed perhaps In any Industry, lmt In many 
industries, some large and some small, you can llml that idea at work, men 
not wilting longer To underestimate what we call the common man, the work¬ 
ingman, not willing to deny him rights, not willing to he unjust to him, hut 
struggling in Hie best way that they can to express that In their Industries. 
Sometimes it is a very tentative cxiMTimcnt ; sometimes It is a very full one. 

Chairman Wvisit. Ami you fisd there is a growth, not only of that spirit, 
but genuine activities along Hint direction? 

Miss Takblli . 1 think 1 nitty say 1 know that to be true. I was a long time 
in convincing myself llml such u movement was going on in lids eountry, 
such 11 movement or revolution, sulllelently general and sufllelently persona! 
anti Independent to be dignified by the name of a revolution or u movement. 
Working us 1 do for vvliat we cull the Popular Magazine, It Is impossible for 
as to take Up a subject vvliit'll is sporadic or temporary ; vve have to look for 
something Hum is general and concerns the whole ptsipie; vve Imve to be care¬ 
ful before we decide upon a tiling ttint takes perhaps three or four venrs 
in Investigation. 

Chairman W.vi.hii. Would you please give as the examples in Industry that 
staml otit in your mind as the best expression of (ills Idea which you have 
Just submitted? 

Miss Tauiili t.. How fully do you want me lo go into these? 

Chairman Walsh. Just us fully us you care to do It. You have been told 
generally what we want, and I am sure your Judgment will indicate to you, 
and you may do it very fully if you please. Ho not feet thut you are harn- 
liertxi for time. 

Miss Tariiki. i.. One of the fundamental and most important of these develop¬ 
ments, to my mind, is that which comes under the name of science of manage¬ 
ment or scientific management. I believe flint In Hud system Hie workingman 
has an ally and an opportunity that lie Inis not at all sensed as yet. This Is 
largely becuusc the science of management breaks entirely with Hie' old Ideas of 
management because H is a highly develops! and thoroughly scientific system 
and Hie untrained mind does not grasp it easily. Again, vve nil of us ohji-ot to 
breaking with w hat we have been doing, we do not like to try the new. Home of 
us feel that we have done Just about as well as vve eoiiid lie expected to do. Ill 
Industry the managers, the heads of business, generally feel that they have 
done ns well as can be done, and they are unwilling to take up new systems. 
Wherever the system of scientific management has I veep worked nut honestly 
and fairly, and i want to emphasize those words, for (here has been a great 
deal of faking m scientific management, there have been attempts to apply 
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it ill a short time, which can not be done, ns it is a revolution in itself, but 
where it is tried honestly it results first of all iu better earnings for work¬ 
men, it means invariably shorter hours, it means what to me is the most im¬ 
portant thing in the world anil whut is so difficult to get inside an Industry, 
mid Hint is the development of the man ns lie works. I think one of the 
rightful complaints of labor, one tiling which they should always complain 
about, Is tills gelling into a business and not being able to get out. Scientific 
management alms to push men out of settled jmsitlons, It creates new kinds of 
work. The understanding of that system is the most esentlal In my mind to 
the development of our industry. I have examined It in at least one-half 
a dozen different kinds of shops or factories and always where it hud bi*e» 
put In with great care and where the work had been conscientiously done 
f never failed to find that tin 1 whole working body has been vastly improved, 
the conditions have been vastly Improved by llie application. There is nothing 
on which I base, myself, more hope for the development of our American 
industry than tills science of management. One reason I feel it is most im- 
portnnl Is that it requires so high a degree of cooperation between all per¬ 
sons concerned 111 the industry, it requires a higher degree of collective action 
than has over ill'foi'C been applied In industry. But you are not going to 
Improve our industrial conditions without a complete form of coojierntlve action. 
You have to have your whole body concerned in the development of industry 
In constant coiiiiiimdcaUoii and circulation, every mail heard whether id's 
eililm is foolish or wise, every mall considered whether lie wants to discuss 
whether two limes two makes four, every mail, nml he should lie heard as an 
individual or through ids representative. 

Now, scientific management--I am talking now about Its thorough and 
honest application; T want to emphasise that—compels that cooperative action, 
and that Is one of the great reasons that I feel that there is great hope for it in 
American Industry. That is one tiling that 1 have seen that 1ms Interested llie 
and In which t thoroughly helieie. 

I have ills'll greatly interested in the labor policy as it has Ins'll developing 
in the Steel Corporation. Kver since I was a young girl I have known the 
Iron and steel Industry; that is, as a child, I lived near Pittsburgh. I enn re¬ 
member tlie Homestead riots; 1 can remember the strike of 1870. My goings 
and comings took me for years up and down the Mahoning Valley, which all 
steel men know. They took me to Pittsburgh; they took me Into the coke 
regions; and as I traveled bark and forth 1 have always known steel workers; 
I have always known steel managers; I have known all of the laid conditions. 
Now, when the Steel Corporation was formed it Inherited tile most varied 
sort of labor policy. It probably Inherited some of the worst labor policies 
Unit the world lias ever seen. 11 also inherited some of the best labor policies— 
of the time. I should say that the attitude of Mr. I.yiieli, the head of the 
Frick Coke Co., toward labor was one of the most enlightened at the time that 
was in existence in the mines. I do not say it was a perfect policy. I have 
yet to find any perfect tiling; for I mil not talking about perfect things. But, 
Mr. Lynch was an enlightened man who only had the interests of his men at 
heart, tine of llie tilings Unit always lias interested me with tile Steel Cor¬ 
poration when it took over that company, wns the beginning of the steel slogan 
"Safety first.” Filteen or twenty years ago, in the Frick mines, you would 
find In half a dozen languages the slogan “Safety, first consideration.” That 
"as all over those mines. 1 suppose that wns the first mine in the country—I 
don’t know Unit this Is true, lint 1 believe it Is true—that it wns the first mine 
Unit had the German safety lamps. 1 think that Mr. Lynch always did the 
best that tie knew and that lie was continually working to do better In his 
mines. 1 know that four years ago, was It?—the Westmoreland strike? I 
think it wns flint long—a dreadful strike In Westmoreland County, lasting lfl 
months. I know Mien I went through that country. It wns very desperate. I 
I went over with labor people, and I remember distinctly an intelligent laboring 
mini who said lo uie, “ If they would do in these mint's us they do in the Frick 
Coni Co., we would never have a hit of trouble.” 

Chairman W.u.sir. What were tin* particular features that npiienred com¬ 
mendable in that day. Miss Tarbell—those policies? 

Miss Tahiwu.. That they were trying to do everything with safetv, which I 
considered a very great thing. I know their hours—1 have not the'history of 
tlieir shortening of the hours- 
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t'hniinmii Wai.hu (interrupting). I Know, but what general policy Ohl Mr. 
Lynch have toward labor and its claim as to right of orguiilzuHon and r(stress 
of grievances und such things as that. If you know? 

Miss Tabuell. As I understand it, that mine was nhvays an o|)cn mine, I 
went through those mines, 1 think It was possibly two years ago, and 1 usketl 
then about union men, und they said, “ There are a great many union men 
here, but it is an oiten mine," And they told me that It was a good many 
yeurs—and I had that from n laboring man I talked with four years ago-'- 
since they had had any any trouble with that mine. Now, this I am giving 
you, *iot because I have Investigated by the dates the history of the mine, but 
this Is history I gathered ut the time. 

Chairman Wai.su (Interrupting). Sort of a general running history? 

Miss Tabuell. Sort of a general running history. 1 know 1 have never been 
In any mine—und I have been in a good many mines—I have known soft-coal 
mines In Pennsylvania and eastern Ohio a great many years—and I know I 
never have seen anything that compared with the provision for safety In those 
mines. 1 was tremendously Impressed with what they were doing in housing 
and their efforts to make docent villages. I think thin Is one of the most 
interesting things that lias boon done in any mining community. They have— 
there Is nothing 111 the world so bad as the coke villages around Pittsburgh — 
tile old-fashioned Ola's; and the Prick Coke Co. literally elevated their villages 
out of the ash pits and made them over. They have the water in the houses 
and have given every man a garden and done everything to encourage the 
gardening. Out of about 8.000—I think I am right—8,(too houses with gardens, 
nlxiut—oh, something over 7.IKK) had beautiful gardens. That is, they have 
his'u doing everything to make their places worth living In. That was the kind 
of a man that the Steel Corporation took over. 

Now, as I said, they took over some that were about as unenlightened us 
could be, Now, they took over the town of Vnndergrift, the American Sheet A 
Plate Co.; and there another experiment hail been going on for quite a long 
time, and certain tilings, 8-hour shifts Imd been 20 years In (qierittlim for 
the great body of the workmen ; not, as i understand, for the open hearth. Tla* 
12-hour day, us I understand il, prevails In the slcol plants now. In Vnndcr- 
grift there is 11 1 st cent, and in smile places may hi' a little more. I do not 
want to he quotisl ns exact on that, for I don’t know; lint 1 think It runs In 
different plants from li to 25 per cent probably. Now, that applies to that 
work with which everylssiy is familiar, where a mull works Intensely for 20 
minutes or half an hour, and then is off for a time. The Steel Corporation 
still contends Hint they can not do itway with that practice. It Inis been dime 
away with In one independent plant which I know; that Is the Commonwealth 
Steel plant at (Jrnnltc City, III. The head of that plant refused tlm other day 
a contract for $ 2 , 000,000 for shrapnel, because la- was not willing to make any¬ 
thing to kill men. 

For half a dozen years—oh, I think more—they have had the 8-hour 
shifts at Granite City for furnace work. There is no 12-hour work at all In the 
Commonwealth Steel plant. And they claim dial men, on an S-liour shift, make 
more steel and Iron than they do on a 12-hour shift. They started (hat because 
they did not think the 12-hour day was right socially or physically. They be¬ 
lieved that short hours with Intelligent men so Increased ellieleney that an 
8-hour shift Is better; and they have proved that, and they have made it 
full report of their findings—a very complete and scientific report. 

Of course, one great development that they have in the steel plant Is the 
safety work. I don't know whether you care for me to go into that or not. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; you might go Into that, I think, wilh profit. 

Miss Tabuell. Safety work in the steel plaids startl'd out several years ago. 
Of course, the industry Is a very dangerous one. And in the olden days ttiere 
was practically u contempt and indifference to accident, which I think every¬ 
body shared—I know In ttie days when I first knew Pittsburgh, in the Mahoning 
Valley, there was a feeling among men and managers I hat. you could not prevent 
accidents. That It was one of those things that man had to take when it came, 
and, of course, the iwful accidents are of a kind that one does not ward to 
think of, or having once seen one of those accidents, you never forget it. 

I was on a road near a great furnace in Youngstown at one time when n 
furnace burst and caught the men on the pig bed. Those are things that hap¬ 
pen constantly in the steel Industry, the Iron and st<s l Industry. 
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They undertook, when the corporation was forming, I think in the National 
TuIkj Works, to see what they could do to cut out accident. And the work that 
th<\\ have done certainly is the most thorough and suggestive to one interested 
in that subject that has been done in this country. Their safety publications, 
their safety movement, their safety museum, furnish an enormous amount of 
Instruction, and all kinds of instruction an* free to those that are interested in 
improving their safety. In my Judgment, the best thing that they have done is 
their safety organization. You can not ha\e safety simply by machine. There 
has b<*en an Idea that we could pass laws to put such and such a device on 
machines, and then wo would have safety. Well, safety is heli»ed by devices, 
there Is no question about that. Hut that probably is not one-tldnl of the mat¬ 
ter. Safety is to be attained in any Industry only by training men to safety 
habits. Jt is a great educational work that is carried on in any industry where 
they set themselves to gain complete safety. One of the finest things to my 
mind about this and one of the most important things is that—here again you 
have got a movement that requires a high degree of cooperative work between 
managers and men. You can not carry it on without this Cooperation. And it is 
one of those things tlmt teach men to cooj»eratc. We do not have cooperation 
now anywhere, because we do not know' how to do it. We, all of us, have some 
pel notion we hang onto that notion and we would not cooperate with the other 
fellow because we do not understand, or do not want to understand ids ideas. 
\nd wherever you can get a group of men to cooperate on anything that con¬ 
cerns them and work together to do that in the best ixisxible way, I think you 
lut\e done something to push us all up to higher and higher improvement. 

The results of the safety movement in the Steel Corporation are two-thirds of 
them due to eoojieratlvo work. Of course, they have spent an enormous amount 
of money and they are si>ending to-day T suppose three quarters of a million 
dollars on an average and lm\e for many years. But it has paid them. The 
cost of accident—that Is their cnmiawisation—is less than it was under the old 
system, not to speak of tin* satisfaction of saving human life and improving 
and making Industry tolerable, mid taking out all of that bitterness and misery 
that comes from killing men wholesale, because we think that is part of the 
business. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, in the preliminary portion of your statement, Miss 
Tarbeli. you said that you discount'd a growing idea not to deny men rights in 
industry. To what rights do you refer? If I can put it more plainly, what 
rights were denied that the new thought, as you might say, was that they 
should he extended or should la* nllownl to have their expression and vigor. 
Miss Tarbeli? 

Miss Tauhkll. Well, the country has gone on the theory that you must heat 
down wages to the lowest. Also, our old theory was you must work from sun 
to sun. All tin* old apprentice documents, I have seen them in many shops, 
compel the apprentice to work from sun to sun; his manager worked from sun 
to sun, and we were all brought up on that theory, that long hours were some¬ 
how a virtue, and that you could not get the work done unless you were work¬ 
ing all of the time. It applies in many forms of industry to-day. I do not 
suppose it applies so general in any form of industry as the domestic life. 

There is scarcely a woman In the country who does not think that her 
servants should commence work at daylight and work in the evening until the 
work is done. She absolutely refuses to organize her work. It applies prac¬ 
tically everywhere. Labor has agitated continually for 100 years in this 
country on that subject. You go hack as far as 18-0—1 do not know that my 
ilgures are exactly accurate, hut it is pretty nearly 100 years ago at any rate— 
and we had labor people in this country complaining about hours, saying they 
wore getting no life, that they could not do their work well, they were break¬ 
ing down. The time came when our factories organized. We organized textile 
factories and took women and children out of their homes where they had 
been weaving and put them Into factories, and they had, of their own volition, 
because of their New Kngland conscience—they had worked from sun to sun in 
I heir own homes. And when the factory was formed they thought they ought 
to work the same way, from sun to sun, and they found, gradually, very gradu¬ 
ally, that if you did that you were not able to do your best. Gradually they 
shortened hours. First they shortened them to 10, and then they shortened 
them to 8. We have our 8-hours laws for women up in Wisconsin as far back 
as 1867, I think. And they had it in New Hampshire, but they were not obeyed, 
because they had not efficient enough management Nobody believed It possible. 
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Nulxxly believed that men .should Ik* working those short hours; they believed 
they would got luto mischief and that the devil would got them. 

Chairman Walsh. S«» that Is one of the rights you say de\eloi>ed'' 

Miss Tarbkll. Vos. I think, Mr. Walsh, that is developing all o\or the 
wui) try. 

Chairman Walsh. Any others? 

Miss Tarbkll. I think there is a growing feeling that the more a man eau 
earn the better It is for tin* industry: the better It is for society. 1 do not 
mean to say that in general, but 1 mean to say that you will find that going 
on all over this countr> ; people that believe that managers'-that believe that 
managers should do that and preach it. It certainly Is prenehed in scientific 
management. 

Chairman Walsh. Would you please name any industrial plants In the 
country that you an* familiar with where you think an application of scien¬ 
tific management has Ihhmi in dulled? 

Miss Tumiki.l. 1 think it has Ihhmi installed in the Cloth Crafts Shop of 
Cleveland in a most Interesting way. There K a shop in which all the ques¬ 
tions Invohed in production and in all the interests of the worker are con¬ 
stantly taken into consideration with the idea of developing that worker to the 
highest possible degree. 

Chairman Wyj.mi. llow many employees are in the concern, please? 

Miss Tyiiiikll. They have about eight or nine hundred. 

Chairman Wyish Figlu or nine hundred? 

Miss Tarbkll. Yes. 

Chairman Wylsh. Now, any others that you happen to have In mind? 

Miss Tarbkll. Tn the Pilgrim Laundry of Brooklyn there Is n very re¬ 
markable application of scientific management. There it has been going on 
for a great many years. 

Chairman Walsh. About how many employees do they have ordinarily? 

Miss Tarbkll. I think about three hundred. 1 would not he positive about 
that 

Chairman Wylhii. Any other organizations that are approaching it even? 

Miss Tykiikil. I know how varied trade is. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; that you might speak of as examples where ll is 
fair and honest, when* they ate working into it upon correct principles? 

Miss Takukll. I think the Link-Belt Co., of Philadelphia. 

Commissioner O’Conmu.i. And Chicago? 

Miss Tab hell. I do not know of the Chicago plant; 1 have never been in the 
Chicago plant. I have only been-—I haw* been twice; I spent a day once 
In the Link-Belt Co., and I have seen a great many of their men and have been 
in correspondence for a long lime with Mr. Dodge. 

Chairman Walsh. You go\c as one of the benefits of scientific management, 
one of the great benefits, necessary coojierfltinn belween the employer and em¬ 
ployee. Would you kindly indicate of what that consists? For Instance, wlmt 
does the employee do? What does the employer do in common? 

Miss Takukll. Well, under scientific management, of course, the work Is ull 
planned. Instructions are carefully laid down. This work Is planned in what 
is called the planning room. The great majority of tin*—1 am talking now of 
the shops In which It has been thoroughly Installed, we may say, a completed 
shop—ull of the men that are In the planning room making instruction cards, 
taking time studies, are men that have been brought up from the shop itself. 
That is, in scientific management where it is properly installed, you have much 
less manual work and you have more bend work. I know in a machine shop 
they will tell you they have one man In the management for two at the ma¬ 
chines, and generally those men In the higher grades are men that have boon 
pushed up from the lower. 

Chairman \Val*»h. Are two of the high points of efficiency In management 
time studies ascertainment of the length of time that it takes to do a given 
task, or given operation, and the payment therefor? 

Miss Tarbkll. Certainly. 

Chairman Walsh. That plan you have noticed? 

Miss Tarbkll. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. In the places you have investigated, what is the coopera¬ 
tion, if any, which exists between the employer and the employee with reference 
to these two items—that is. the time studies first? 

Miss Tarbkll. The management, I suppose you mean, by the employer? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; of course. 
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Miss Takuell. Management; yes. 

Chairman Walsh. The employer himself or his vice principal. 

Miss Takuell. Yes; the responsible person. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes 

Miss Tarukll. You know how the time study is made? 

Chairman Walsh. Of course, we all know in a general wuy. 

Miss Tamilll. Yes. Well, the time study—studies are sometimes made in the 
shop. I more generally myself have seen them in an experimenting room. 
The time study man works with tin* operative in resolving tlds particular ojier- 
ntioa into its different parts. 

Chairman Walsh. Who, finally, if anyone—or is it done by eooperation— 
how is tin* length of time fixed definitely? 

Miss Tarukll. 1 have never seen it done myself except by cooperation. I 
have been in good shops where there was a thoroughly lamest effort, and have 
seen time stmiles made where the operative and the time study man- 

Chairman Waiml That is the cooperation between the individual who un¬ 
dertakes the practice and the time study man, who fixes the time finally? 

Miss Tauhki l. Well, they decide in what length of time this operation should 
be done, and it is decided what is the best way to do it—of course, there Is a 
great deal of motion study combined in this. A man may do a given operation 
who 1ms boon accustomed to do it in a way that takes it two or throe times as 
long as is necessary, if that is a had habit, the employer will aim to break that 
habit up. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Miss Tarukll. Am.1 teach him the easiest way of doing it, the quickest way of 
doing it. Sometimes it takes a short time and* sometimes a month to get an 
operation properly studied and the proper time for its different operation!* and 
proper motions made out. And where people go in and make a time study in 
hull' an hour or u day It is an imposition. The man that lias the instruction 
card 1ms a right at any time to upi>eal to the office- 

Chairman Wai.sk. Doom that contain the length of time In which the oper¬ 
ation is supposed to be covered? 

Miss Takukll. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. About the instruction card, now, who issues the instruc¬ 
tion card? 

Miss Takukll. The instruction card is issued from what is called the 
planning room. In that planning room there are all the different officers that 
make up the force. 

Chairman Walsh. They fix the operation In the planning room, the length of 
time of the operation? 

Miss Takukll. That is. the result of this study is brought to them, and their 
Instruction cards are made out. 

Chairman Walsh. 1>oos the plan contemplate representation of all the em¬ 
ployees In any particular part of the work, any agreement upon time studies? 

Miss Tarukll. Stippo.se you have a body here that are ail on one particular 
operation. Cue of those persons makes a time study with the time-study man. 
After that lias been worked out so that it is believed it Is accurate, all those 
persons are put on that operation. Most of the time curds in the good shops 
carry this instruction: “If ui any point, if at any one of these ojieratlons the 
time is thought to lie too fast, or too short, the operative is supi>osed to com¬ 
plain.’’ And 1 have very often found they do complain. I have seen them 
complain. 1 have seen the manager, the floor manager, I have seen the man and 
the operator who had questioned a particular time. 

Chairman Walsh. Lint in the plan, inherent in the plan, do you understand 
that there is no place for an organized representation of all the employees in 
the shop? 

Miss Tarukll. The representative of tlds group who is studying that out, or 
the man who is studying that with the time-study man, with the manager and 
the oilier officers, of course, lie is representative in a way of that body. If he 
does not work that out correctly, if lie is not watchful, if he is not—If he Is 
Imposing upon his follows they find that out very quickly. 

Ohalrmun Walsh. Does the plan properly organized preclude the idea of 
democratic organization among the employees to have a voice in the study of 
the length of time that an operation takes? 

Miss Tarheel. No. As a matter of fact, it is the most democratic thing that 
you can think of, because these men are always complaining to the heads. And 
*1 have never been in a shop yet, and I have been a great many hours in the shop, 
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that I did not find a man In overalls In the front office, sometimes making a 
great howl about things. It Is the only kind of management that I have ever 
found where the man could go to the man that made the blue print, go to tin* 
man that was managing, where there was an entire circulation nil the time In 
the office. I i>elieve the R.vstem docs not preclude any kind of democratic 
organization. I think it Is the most democratic organization that I huve ever 
found. I suppose the jioint at which you are driving, Mr. Walsh, is whether It 
precludes the representative of unionism—is that the idea? 

Chairman Wajsh. Exactly. 

Miss Tarukll. Not at all. If there is good will on both sides—It may la* a 
little difficult, hut then there are many difficult things. 1 think most of the men 
that have had experience with scientific management have been so busy with 
the theory that they have not thought very much about anything else. 1 think 
that they are wrong in tills. I think the unions arc doing harm to the great 
body of jieople that they represent, who ought to huve the best of any idea, 
that they don’t go Into the shops, they don’t study and learn lids thing, 
they do not let them study long enough. Th<\\ ought to have an opportunity to 
let the men In the shops and let them study intelligently for a year or so. Just 
how a representative of a union Is going to conn* in on these time studies I can’t 
say. I think that anything that is good for a body of people if you come up 
against an objection there ought to be full cooperation in meeting that objection. 
You see, my point is, Mr. Walsh, that to say we do not see how that is going to 
be done, therefore it can not be done is wrong. It is the basis of most of our 
industrial unrest. There Is nothing more detrimental, In my opinion, than re¬ 
fusing to consider n disputed |>oint. It does not make any difference what they 
want. It may be a very foolish thing, the most foolish thing in the world, but 
get them around a table, and you will soon find out whether it is it foolish tiling 
or not 

Chairman Walsii. Now, as to the fixing of the bonus that is to bo paid for the 
work in the thoroughly efficient places of this kind, how is that done? 

Miss Tariiku.. That always has been fixed by the management. The theory 
they have gone on is very general, one-third of the extra product should go to the 
workman; one-third should go to the management, that Is the planning room. 
There are a great many new positions and work created by this, and that has 
boon overlooked, the amount of new Work that is created by scientific manage¬ 
ment. You have to have all kinds of now tools and appliances. It Is a thor¬ 
ough reconstruction and revolution. One-third—1 think it generally goes one- 
third to the management, one-third to the labor, and onc-third to the shop force. 

Chairman Wai.su. How generally do you believe tills new idea of which you 
have spoken lias taken hold of American industry? 

Miss Tarbell. Well, that is very hard to say, Mr. Walsh. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Could you approximate It? Generalize It? Is it general 
or rather confined to a few of the progressive ones out in front, as it were, or Is 
it a sort of national development going on throughout all business? 

Miss Tarbell. We have had In the last few years a good deal of upheaval, 
and my feeling is that the things behind that upheaval have taken stronger hold 
upon Industry than any other walk of lift*. I think it is quite Impossible to 
say Just how general flint Is. 

Chairman Wai.sh. You would not undertake to say what iwnvntage of fac¬ 
tories In the United States, in a general way, have taken adequate steps along 
that line? 

Miss Tarbell. I do not know; but this I do know, that this is a kind of Idea 
that, once started, can not be gtopfied. I know what brought me to this idea— 
to this particular study—was the fact that in doing entirely different kinds of 
work—that is, In investigating the effect upon industry of Hpcclal privilege in 
other years—I kept constantly running on to tilings that I did not know existed. 
I found men doing things that seemed to me so intelligent, so much more 
humane, of so much larger view, that I liegnn to say to myself, “ There is a great 
deal going on I was not aware of,” so I really think It constitutes what we call 
a “movement.” I know' that I never go into an industrial center that I do not 
run on something of this kind, and my mail brings me every day something I 
have not heart! of. A great deal of this thing is done on the quiet, for there 
are many men who are working along such lines and doing good things who 
seem to be n little ashamed of it—they do not want to take any extru credit 
for it. I know of many men who huve absolutely refused to let me name them. 

Chairman Walsh.; What percentage of the factories—or about liow many 
factories or establishments did you investigate in your late studies? 
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Miss Tarbell. Well, I can not tell >ou that, Mr. Walsh. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you approximate it? 

Miss Tarbell. I do not believe I could approximate it. 

Clmirnmn Walsh. Did you undertake to go to what you might call the large 
corporations— the leading ones or progressive ones—or did you take them as 
they came? 

Miss Tarbell. I have been going for a number of years to till kinds, ami most 
of them were very unprogressive. 

Chairman Walsh. And so your articles on the new rule in business covered 
the lalo Investigations which you have made In particular places, added to 
your experience us you have gained it in other investigations? 

Miss Tarbell. Yes; a great many good things 1 found years ago, when 1 
was studying particularly large corporations, trying to write a history of one 
on tin* line of the relation between It and transportation. Tariff study led me 
for a number of years into the textile field and related Industries, and a great 
many of my observations wore made then. I lia\e been fairly well through 
New England— Rhode Island, Lawrence, Fall River—and wherever I have 
stopped off of a train I have generally gone to visit a factory, so that it would 
really he impossible for me to say. 

Chairman Walsh. It would really bo Impossible, then, for you to estimate 
for us the number of establishments you have visited, upon which your studies 
and conclusions are based? 

Miss Tarbell. I would not want to guess It off. 

Chairman Walnit. It would be impossible in an inquiry of this kind? 

Miss Tabbell. Yes; I would not want to do so. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you make ail effort, say. in these larger Industries— 
such as the steel company—to Investigate all phases of the activities of the 
company which affected the men working for it? That Is, for instance, the ex* 
tent and effect of the hours that they labored? 

Miss Tarbell. Yes; I have looked into that a good deal in other years. The 
old hours were very wrong. I have a most decided opinion on the se\on-hour 
day—the seven days a week, I should say—and the 12-hour day; and those 
were things which I have been familiar with for a good many years. 

Chairman Walsh. Dili you observe, approximately, how many employees of 
the steel Company still worked 12 hours per day? 

Miss Tarbell. I mentioned that a little time ago. I think it differs in differ¬ 
ent places. I was in Vandergrlft for a week or so about a year ago, and they 
told me then that then' was about 11 per cent of the men working 12 hours. 

Chairman Walsh. About 11 per cent of the men working 12 hours? 

Miss Tarbell. Yes. They said they were gradually mincing that, and at 
Vandergrlft they said they hoped to eliminate that. I do not know what the 
last report of the steel company is. The last report of tin* steel company men¬ 
tioned the amount of 12-liour men still in operation. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know, Miss Tnrhtll, the number of employees in 
the United States Steel Corporation—the whole corporation—that still work 
12 hours per day? 

Miss Tarbell. I do not. I think the last report said about 25 per cent, but 
now I do not know that. 

Clmirnmn W.umi. I might say for your information that the rejmrt of the 
Commissioner of Labor for 11)10 says that approximately 50 per cent of the 
employees of the Steel Corporation work 12 hours |>er day. 

Miss Tarbell I think that has lnt»n very much decreased. 

Clmirnmn Walsh. 'There have been certain investigations made. I was Just 
going to ask for jour observation as to the effect which those hours seemed to 
have upon the persons engaged in the industry that were still working 12 hours 
a day. Did you observe any effect? 

Miss Tahbei.l. I do not believe a man can work 12 hours a day. Of course 
the kind of work tin* steel people are doing a 12-hour day Is not 12 hours of 
steady work; that is understood. They will work 20 or Ik) minutes and then 
they have a 20 or 30 minute rest. No man could live—I do not believe he could 
live very long and work six hours a day steadily under that intense heat. They 
have to huve. their rest spells. I think that almost invariably men that work 
for 12 hours a day are physically—well, they are pale and they are thin and 
they are a little worn. That is not because they are doing too much work, but 
they are shut up long hours and they do not have sufficient social life. The 
stockholders’ report—you remember that a year ago a committee of stock¬ 
holders examined all the steel plants. Their report, as I remember it. said 
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they did not think the bat! effect on the men—that the effect wag not ho laid 
physically as it was socially; that if a man must l>e 12 hours at his work lie 
did not get a life. 

Chairman Walsh. That was the report of the stockholders of the Unittsl 
States Steel Co.? 

Miss Takbell. Yes; the report of the stockholders of the company—that 12 
hours’ work, on social grounds alone, should he done away with. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the escajje for that? Sup|>oso the men engaged 
in it held that same theory and that their apparent physical condition was due 
to exhaustion, for instance, overfatigue. how is tin* approach being made, if 
there is any, to escape from those conditions? 

Miss Takbell, The eight-hour shift is the solution. 

Chairman Walsh. How can they get It? 

Miss Takbell. The eight-hour shift? 

Chalrmun Waish. Yes. If you say there were 50 per cent still working 12 
hours a day in 1010, and we will assume It holds good to-day- 

Miss Takbell (interrupting). It does not, 1 think. 1 think you will find it 
is as low as 25 i>er cent in some of the plants and in others lower. 

Chairman Walsh. In the preliminary report we have receive! 1 tun told It 
runs about the same. We have not completely checked that, however. 

Miss Tauhktl. I think that is too high; I feel certain that it is. 

Chairman Waish, Assuming there is at large proportion that still work 12 
horns a day, how is it being worked out. or bow can it be worked out? 

Miss Tahbkli . 1 think it must be worked out on I tetter management, more 
efficient cooperation wait the men. The men, of course, object. I talked with 
12-hour men in Vnedegrift. for instance, and they said they did not want an 
eight-hour shop because they could not earn as much. In the Commonwealth 
plant, to which i iliac referred, this same class of work is done on the eight- 
hour shift, and the labor in the factory and the men are earning just as much 
and the output is just as much. That was done by a scientific study of tin* 
problem. That work is all piecework, I think, and the piece rate In all opera¬ 
tions was raised a lit lie. It was raised so that in 8 hours they would earn as 
much as in 12; the men were not told that in order to keep that advance In 
wages, so the company claims, that they must do more work, but as a mat lor 
of fact they did do more work in the 8 hours than most of them bad been 
doing in 12 bouts, because they came rested and refreshed and their miuds 
had been renewed by tt little pleasure. They found they can do that In the 
Commonwealth Co., and I hojte the steel company will find they can do It. 
They have done away with the seven days a week, and that is a very great 
advance, and It was done away with over the objection of a great many of the 
men. I think iu one case 3,000 men left a Steel Corporation's plant lxienuse 
the Sunday work was stopjied and went to plants where Sunday work was going 
on. I think that is trim. 

Chairman Wat.bh. I)o you think the wage received by the worker has any 
effect upon his desire to work upon Sundays; that Is, If he deems Ids pay ade¬ 
quate, whether or not the whole question of wage would not have a very deep 
effect on a man’s desire to work long hours or an extended number of days in 
a month? 

Miss Takbell. I think with a majority oi men it would, but there are always 
men who have some reason or other- 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Human selfishness. 

Miss Takbell. Well, a person may have some torrilic demands on him that 
makes him anxious to earn every cent that lie can. Men may have sick 
wives or children and they think it is imjMirtnut to earn every cent they can. 
We have a great many foreigners in this country who are living on practically 
nothing, so they can save up their money and go hack to their own countries 
and buy farms and live on them. That Is a bad condition for our industry, 
but there are great bodies of foreigners that have that feeling. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you make any study of wages in these Industrie* you 
examined? 

Miss Takbell. Yes; I always did. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you consider the Increase of wages as compared witli 
the increase of the cost of living during the same periods? 

Miss Takbell. Yes; I always took figures on that. 

Chairman Walsh. What did you observe In regard to the steel company in 
the Pittsburgh district In that respect? 
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Miss Taubiei.i.. I think nil over the country the cost of living lias Increased 
faster than wattes have increased, and it always does. The cost of living goes 
up and the workmen have to have that behind them In order to get an Increase 
of wages. 

Chairman Wai.su. To what extent did you observe that to be the condition 
in the Pittsburgh district? To what, extent has It Increased? It has been 
stated that the cost of living Increased between 1001 uml the present time to 
an extent perhaps of 100 per cent greater than the Increase of wages; would 
that he correct? 

Miss Taioihi.l. I think that is putting it pretty steep, but I do not know. I 
have those figures somewhere, hut they are not fresh now In my mind. There 
has been an Increase In the cost of living, that Is the experience, greater than 
the increase of wages. 

Chairman W.vi.sit. Did you examine Into the living conditions of the em¬ 
ployees deeply and extensively in these eases? 

Miss T.vnmn.t.. I have spent, considerable lime, ill not looking at the worst, 
with which 1 was Sufficiently familiar, lmt looking at those tilings which were 
great Improvements to see what could lie done. I wanted to get at things that 
had boon done, because when you know vvlmt has boon done you have something 
to go on and have a pressure to put on people who think conditions enn not be 
Improved. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you study the effect of Lhc maintenance of stores by 
I hose large companies where the employees buy supplies? 

Miss Tviuini.i.. 1 have been looking Into that question for a number of 
years—1 looked into it at—In the coke region, In the Frick Coke Co. In lhat 
region the mines are so far from the towns that there has to lie u store of 
some kind. The question is whether the company or an Individual shall keep 
lhat store. As It Is going now In those towns I think there ure about 20, 
each one had its store. 

Chairman Walsh. Where is Unit? 

Miss Takiiki.l. Near Pitishurgli in the Conncllsvitle district. Each one of the 
20 towns I went through have a store. I took the prices In the stores very 
carefully. I talked with a good many women Hint were buying. A great 
many of those women were foreigners and 1 could not talk vvllli them, but I 
saw their baskets, I saw the food they were buying. They are excellent shops. 
I think you can not lind better kept bulclier shops uuywliere. The prices of 
meat were 2 or it reals lower than the prices In the nearest towns. The people 
were not obliged to buy there. There wore wagons going through all the time, 
licor wagons mid butcher carts and grocery wagons, hut there were no inde- 
|K>ndent stores. I am thoroughly convinced that those stores ure well managed 
and managed for tin* Interest of the employees. That they always are is not 
true. You take it around—just a little ways off in other mines and the stores 
are deplorable. One cause of ihe strike in tills district four years ngo was that 
the stores were badly managed and the people were swindled on prices. Those 
stores vary u great deal. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you inquire into the capitalization of the Union 
Supply Co., which, l believe, is I be name of the corporation which operates the 
stores for the li. C. Frick Coal A Coke Co.? 

Miss Tarkki.l. No; hut I read (heir rcjHirt and had that reiairt in mind when 
I looked after these stores and was trying to convince myself whether in this 
particular location the spires were well conducted and whether the prices were 
higher or lower (lain the people could get the same goods for in adjoining 
towns. Now, as far us that company was eoneerniHl, I know those stores are 
good stores and they ure not swindling the iieople. 

ClitiU'jiitiii Walsh. Did you observe any particular strength that those stores 
would have outside of the mere inttuence of its being operated by the owners 
of the enterprise? 

Miss Takiiku.. I do not get your question, Mr. Walsh. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Any economic strength, we might call it, by reason of 
tile feci that the other stores were further away and more difficult of access, 
or anything of that sort? 

Miss Takiiku . In most of the eases the other stores, Independent stores, 
were out of shopping distance. There wns no other clientele for these shops 
than the miners themselves. The shops existed for the miners. If there had 
not ins'll that shop they would have lmd to go to town or to deal with the 
traveling wagons, in that case they seemed to me to be doing a very good 
Work tint figs, a perfectly lamest hnsiness proposition. There are many com- 
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puny stores that have for years swindled the miners, that I know, Imi 1 know 
that was not being done In this pnrtleulnr case. I do not know what is being 
done in the eompany’s stores in Other subsidiary companies of the steel com¬ 
pany. 

Chairman Walsh. You suw (he report that was made on the conditions of 
employment in the irou-and-steel industry In the United States to the Firty- 
setond Congress? 

Miss Takbell Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And you saw the statement made there as to the Unlou 
Supply Co. of being capitalized for .$"5,000? 

Miss Tabbell. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsii. And did you have that In mind when you made these 
investigations? 

Miss Takukll. Yes, sir; I had rend that-, and I wanted to see wind kind of 
shops they were running. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, now, from your observations, what would you Huy 
wits the point of vantage or how could those stores niu'.e such an enormous 
proiit as, assuming Hint report to Congress to he correct, they were making? 
What could they- 

Miss Tabbell (interrupting!. Well, I don't see lmw those stores could make 
an enormous proiit ; I don't know. I don't know at what they bought. Ail I 
know is just what I have told you, that those stores were selling to (hose 
miners a little (bonier on eterythlng. I took ilto prices of shoes, I took (he 
prices of dry goods, I took tin- prices of meal, I did not take the prices of 
green groceries, because those miners were, practically all of tlu-ni, raising their 
own vegetables at that time; and 1 was very much Interested in seeing that 
the store Itself was buying cabbages, green groceries, and potatoes of various 
kinds from the miners themselves that had raised them, and were selling them 
outside. 

Chairman Walsii. I recognize that. The reason I was trying to get at tliiH, 
Miss Tarts'll, is- 

Miss Tviuikll (interrupting). Y'es? 

Chairman Walsh (continuing), i recognize the fact that a company of that 
kind might have advantages other than charging excessive prices to its patrons. 

Miss Taukkll. Yes; they would have. . 

Chairman Walsh. Such ns buying in large iiuunllties and being sure of 
wliut the demand was going to lie. 

Miss Takbell. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And the character of tite goods to tie bought? 

Miss Tarheel. Yes. 

Chairman Walsii. I have heard and recognized that. But this report, now, 
states Unit the Union Supply Co. (Ltd.), during the 52 months for which 
records are available, paid dividends slightly over 1,017 per cent of Ms capitali¬ 
zation, which represents an average of 272 per cent per annum. They Imvo 
now a nominal cnpitaliz.ation of $500,000, anti have paid dividends thereon of 
80.5 tier cent per annum or 527 per cent on its original capitalization. Nmv, 
you say, so far us you observed It, that the prices have compared most favor¬ 
ably with those in the same locality; and you went into the question no deojstr 
than to muke that examination you s|s>ak of? 

Miss Takbell Yes; I knew, of course, that they lime advantages. In ilie 
first place, they owned this ground—they owned (he building- 

Chairman Walsh. They do not pay rent, for instance? 

Miss Takbell No. They must, of course, buy very intelligently, Itconusc they 
had a very good class of goods; but they keep a very fresh stock. It was 
rather Interesting to see how the hats and styles compared. It wu* jus! as 
good ns they were In Pittsburgh. It was a fresh stock—not old stock—that Is, 
In those particular towns. I don’t suppose, of course, they could sell their 
goods- 

Chairman Walsh. The prices charged in the stores has a very definite effect 
on what might be termed real wages In a certain locality, meaning what % man 
retains from his wages? 

Miss Takbell Yes; of course, it has. And the way to get around that in 
small communities, industrial communities, the real way Is to carry on a co¬ 
operative store; but you cun only carry on a cooperative store where the work¬ 
men own the store and are represented in its management, and, if there nre 
profits, share In the profits, and must be represented on the management. That 
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has been (lone In some places, but It Is very , difficult to do that in a flnet,, „ 
community like these mining camps and with foreigners. That is verv mmC 
But 1 think the Weal way in a small community, where it must ke»TJ' 
own shop, is to have the cooperative store in which everybody has an inters 
That has boon done in some places. I know of one or two that are admirably 
managed and owned by the workmen— by the whole group—and where even 
man that has any interest in it gets a share of the sales, gets lower prices, and 
eettf his dividends. 

(■luiinium Walsh. Now, Miss Tarbell, I do not wish to divert you at this time, 
because we arc all Interested in this matter, but I feel that I ought to speak to 
you about this—these newspaper gentlemen are very pushing about getting 
snapshots of some of the witnesses, and they have asked me for— and so far as 
the commission is concerned, they may do that any time, bat I do not like to 
have them do It at this time without mentioning that to you and ascertaining if 
that Is all right with you? 

Miss Tarbell. Well, if they don’t explode anything it Is all right with me. 
Chairman Walsh. Referring to Vnndergrtft particularly, Miss Tarbell, is 
there a definite policy there with relation to the organization of labor? 

.Miss Tamiell. As I understand It, Vandergrlft was what Is called an open 
shop. There are in Vandergrlft a great many members of unions, I think. I 
believe the union scale of wages prevails. That is my impression. There is 
the same opposliion In Vandergrlft as there Is all through the Steel Trust, as I 
understand it, to a recognition of the union. 

Chairman Walsh. The steel company has a definite policy against it, I 
believe? 

Miss Tarheel. Well, I don’t think they discriminate—so far as I know, I 
have never come across a ease of what I call a discrimination against a union 
man. That Is, I do not know of any subsidiary where they ask, “ Do you belong 
to a union or not?” Now, that Is ns far ns my inquiries go, and l always 
Inquire about that point. I found all through the steel plants a good deal of 
touchiness on the subject of unions. 

Chairman Walsh. Our attention has been called to an alleged resolution of 
the executive committee, which is said to be still in force, pussed .Tune 17, 1001, 
as follows: “We are unalterably opposed to any extension of union labor and 
advise the subsidiary companies to take a firm position when these questions 
come up and say they arc not going to recognize it. namely, any extension of 
unions in the mills where they do not now exist.” 

Does that seem to be the general policy In all the places yon have visited? 
Miss Tarbk.ia. Well, I should say that the managers wherever I have been 
would bo a little loath to lay down their labor policy quite as strong as that. 

And I have asked a great many of them, and their reply 1ms been: “ There are 
union men tn this shop. We never ask whether a man belongs to a union or 
not. We never discriminate against union men.” I take that on their statement. 

I have asked tn Vandergrlft In various places whore I have talked with labor¬ 
ing men, whether there had been any actual discrimination. They said It was 
one of those things that they did not talk about. Of course, the labor troubles 
have been very keen, and I think it seems gradually to be dying out, and the 
time may come when both sides will have a more reasonable attitude. It does 
not seem to me that It Is an acute question tn the steel plants. That is my 
Impression. The Invariable reply I got when T asked a manager about unionism 
was, “ There are union men all through our shops. We never ask that question 
and never discriminate against them.” The Invariable answer, when I tnlked 
to a*workman was, “ The union men are here, but we are not active, and the 
management would not stand for activity. They insist on the open shop." 

Chairman Walsh. Dtd you notice the affidavits that were filed with President 
Taft in lino with respect to Vandergrlft and to the effect that they were unable 
to secure a hall In Vandergrlft tn which to hold a meeting; that the workmen In 
the mills were specifically forbidden any meetings? 

Miss Tarbell. Union meetings? 

Chairman W alsh. Union meetings; that the organizers were forcibly attacked 
by the watchmen led by the foreman of the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., and 
that the organizers were forcibly compelled to leave the town. 

Miss Tarbku. I Inquired from two or three people, and they told me the same 
thing—that when the union organizers came into the town—there are In Van- 
dergrlft a good many Italians nnd a good many foreigners that do not speak 
English—the foreign workmen chased them out That Is what was told me by 
two or threq,,dlfferent people. Whether It was true or not I don’t know. 
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f' Chairman Walsh. Did yon observe whether or not there was any political 
'control exercised by the company la the town—any political organization of the 
community? 

Miss Taebkll. The town council is made up entirely of men from the shops. 
I attend the town council meetings; I attended the meetings of the board 
of education, and it was made up entirely of shopmen. The men that ran the 
churches were all men that belonged In the shops. I hardly found one from the 
management. There was no member of the management on the council, aud no 
member of the management on the school board, as I remember; of course, the) 
were lo the different churches. 

Chairman Walsh. The mayor, or burgess as they called him, who was the 
mayor, regardless of his nume, what was his position? 

Miss Takbei.l. The mayor kept a store In Vandergrlft. 

Chairman Walsh. An Independent shopkeeper? 

■Miss Takbeu- He was an Independent shopkeeper entirely. I went to two 
meetings of the town council. I went down once—they get a man In jail about 
once in throe weeks In Vandergrlft, and It Is a great event when they have a 
man in jail, and X was Invited to see the prisoner and hear the trlul, which 
I did. 

I asked about political parties, and I was tohl that they had been pretty 
strongly Republican. Of course that class of workmen nearly all are hlgh-tartlT 
men, hut when the Progressive Party came along there was a great number 
of them that went over to the Progressive Party. I was shown tlielr figures on 
the last election. The Democrats polled the largest vote and then the Republi¬ 
cans and then the Progressives and. then the Socialists. There are quite a 
number of Socialists In Vandergrlft, and they have tlielr lively meetings on the 
public square. Now, if they forbid the union to meet on the public square 1 
don't know It; but they have got In Vandergrlft what would bo an absolutely 
wonderful public forum, and the Socialists come and gather there, and I saw 
them grouped together, anil there was no Interference so fur as I know. They 
have only one policeman on duty In Vandergrlft, anil as they have a pretty good 
surface to cover he might not have been chasing Socialists that particular 
moment; but I understood they were not chased, that they were allowed to 
bold their meetings freely. 

Now, if they forbid union meetings I do not know; but of course it is very 
foolish if they do. They ought to say, “ Come on, buys, here Is the square, anil 
talk all you want to.” 

Chairman Walsh, Our attention has bmoi called to a proclamation Issued 
by James H. Chambers, burgess, on Hie ,'ilst day of August, 11109, at u time 
when It Is claimed organizers of the American Federation of Labor undertook 
to hold meetings there. Did you sec that resolution? 

Miss Takbei.l. No; I never saw that. 

Chairman Walsh. It was a proclamation. It reads as follows: 

"After congratulating the people of Vandergrlft and the adjoining boroughs 
mi the measure of pence and prosperity which now pervades the community, 

1 know that I voice the sentiment of all good people In saying that we would 
deplore anything that would mar the peace and harmony which now per¬ 
vades the entire community, and this Is particularly so as regards Vandergrlft 
Borough. It Is therefore a matter of regret that outside Influence seems to be 
at work, the accomplishment of which would only tend to disturb the pence 
and order of the Borough of Vandergrlft I refer to marches, parades, meet¬ 
ings, and demonstrations by persons, mostly nonresidents, and which would 
have no other effect than to engender 111 feeling among our neighbors and 
citizens. 

“As the corporate officer of the Borough of Vandergrlft, Pa., charged with 
the maintenance of peace and order In the borough, I can not tolerate or 
permit any such conditions to exist 

“Now, know ye, that I, James H. Chambers, burgess of the Borough of 
Vandergrlft Pa., by and under authority and power In me vested by law, do 
hereby—until such time as may seem more expedient—forbid the assembling 
of persons In large crowds upon the streets, alleys, highways, or private prop¬ 
erties, and all marches, parades, public meetings, or any other public demon¬ 
stration within the borough limits, and all persons are commanded to follow 
their usual vocations In their usual quiet way. 

“Given under my band aud seal this 81st day of August, 1900. 

“James H. Chambzzs, Bvrgeu.” 
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You say your attention was not called to that? 

Miss Tabbell. I never saw that; no. A very foolish order. 

Obulrman Walsh. What Is that? 

Miss Tabbed.. A very foolish order. 

(Ihalrnmu Walsh. A very foolish order, and, of course, would be a serious 
interference with democracy there or elsewhere. 

Mrs. Hnrrlirmn would like to ask you some questions. 

Commissioner Hakkimas. Miss Tarhell, In the hands of uu-criipulous em¬ 
ployers, can scientific management work to the iletrlment of the employees? 

Miss Tauiikll. Well, It can not work very long, because scientific uianage- 
inetd depends absolutely upon the workmen. It can not be put over unless the 
worker agrees—absolutely can not. I think that has been proved again and 
again. Wherever the attempt has been made, as It has been made sometimes, 
to make tin* times loo short—sometimes an employer will come along to the 
time study man and say, “ Well, just shorten that up a little." Wherever they 
do that they have trouble. It won’t work out unless you have the full co- 
Oliernthm of the workmen. It depends entirely on the workmen. I ar, perfectly 
convinced of that. 

Commissioner Hakkiman. Where sclentlllc management is installed, In your 
estimation, Is or Is not organized labor valuable? 

Miss Takuki.i, 1 think organized labor Is always valuable- 

Commissioner Hauuiman. Yiat do not consider it necessary though? 

Miss Takuki.i,. Yiai mean necessary to the installation of the system? To 
the working of the system. 

Commissioner Hauuiman. Yes—to the employee's. 

Miss Takuki.i.. Individually? 

Commissioner Hauuiman. Yes- 

Miss Takuki.i. (Interrupting). Well, that all depends upon liow—upon what 
Idens the employees have; how much they hollovc In cooperation among them¬ 
selves; how much they believe that they can do through a united effort. The 
union Is an organization that ought to concern Itself with everything that 
concerns the best Interests mid development of the body of people In it. 
Wherever you can gel a body of men working together for their own Inter¬ 
ests It Is a good thing. I think It is a great mistake not to foster the unions. 
I think many Intelligent employers sis- that and would rather have their men 
unionized. I have had many employers tell me they would not under any cir¬ 
cumstances do away with the union; that they thought it was a line thing all 
the way around. 

Commissioner 11 Altai man. Hut from the point of view of the employee, you 
do not consider It as a protection, where there Is scientific management, that 
there should he unionizing? 

Miss Takuki.i. You mean do I consider it essential to tfie honest manage¬ 
ment ? 

Commissioner Hauuiman. Yes. 

Miss Takuki.i- No; I do not. I don’t tldnk It is esentlid. Where you have 
scientific management properly installed It is because you have very Intelli¬ 
gent workmen and where you have employers and managers of a very high 
grade and where they know that any Imposition, any unfairness, any Injustice 
that is worked on the operative rebounds on themselves—-where they under¬ 
stand that perfectly, and where their great idea Is to do full Justice and 
develop that employee to the fullest extent. It Is primarily a system, just as 
Mr. Taylor 1ms said again and again, to develop men. Only those men who 
are enlightened enough, who are liig enough to see that they can not any 
more have Injustice done or any more impose upon an operative than a union 
would. Now, where the system Is misunderstood and there Is a tendency to 
abuse It, the union ought to lie sufficiently familiar with the system, and with 
how and when It is properly Installed, to put a check to It; but It will only 
ball things up unless they really understand the system. 

Commissioner Hauuiman. Miss Tarhell, to what extent do women share the 
burdens of men In industries, in your study—have you found out? 

Miss Tajuiell. .Tust what do you mean by “the burdens,” Mrs. Hnrrlman? 

Commissioner Barriman. Well, I mean as to hours and poor wages and 
umount of work they have to do? 

Miss Takbell. The wages of women are ordinarily lower. There are, of 
course, reasons for that. They are not as stable a quantity In Industry as 
men; and then there are fewer of them that are trained. Of course, the great 
body of women that go Into factories go In without any knowledge at all. 
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utterly untrained, tirul tlu»y have tv> learn their work and that militates against 
their wuges. If wo could have sonic kind of training- If wo once could get nil 
our operation, all our tasks, made worthy; a standard for every task-now, 
that is one thing 1 see in scientific management which makes It appeal to me. 
It says there is no such thing as a menial task; that you should study every 
task and set a standard for It. And it does not matter what a man or woman 
docs, it ought to he worth doing and you ought to find out the worthy way 
of doing it. 

There are poor girls thrown into these big factories and none of them know¬ 
ing anything about their work and i>erhnps never have seen a machine. And 
the.\ take them and put them at machines without any instruction except 
what a driven manager will give, or foreman. That Is a great handicap. The 
woman is not worth much. Poor thing, how can site he? She luis had no 
training. 1 believe people ought not to he allowed to go to work until they 
know the job. We ought to have hoim system of training for everything. 

Commissioner liumntw. And you think that Is the reason for the lower 
\vages women receive? 

Miss Tauuki r.. 1 ni\ that is one. 

Commissioner Hvkkiman. One reason? 

Miss T.\ttBK!.i.. Another reason is that they are not as stable a quantity. 
Another reason is that they are not eager to push themselves up in a par¬ 
ticular trade; that is, the period of service is rather a short one with them; 
they marry. 1 think that all thcM» tilings militates against their wages. Then, 
of <011 rve, a great mms.\ of the o|M>ratnms ale low-grade operations, and they 
are very cheap operations. 

Commission IIakuimvn. Miss Tarhell, do you fool that suffrage would Im¬ 
prove, or the reverse, the condition of women in industry? 

Miss Takuku.. Well, I think that Is very hard to say. I think sometimes it 
might improve it. 

Commissioner IIakkiman. You think It might Improve it? 

Miss TakW'.t.l. I think it might improve it sometimes; and—It would depend 
on the conditions. I do not like to see women in politics because, of course, 
our public life Is merely partisan politics as It goes now, and I would rather 
Fee them doing less self interested things. 

Commissioner IIakkiman. Well, to what extent do the financial powers which 
control industry aid or hamper *u1fruge? 

Miss Takhi’.i.j. Oh, I don’t think they have anything to do with It. 

Commissioner IIakkiman. You do not- 

Miss Tauhelu Oh, 1 don’t think they would bother themselves about suffrage. 
Most of the men I know believe in suffrage. It is not the men that are keep¬ 
ing suffrage away from the women; it Is the women. 

Commissioner IIakkiman. Miss Tarhell, lias women's suffrage, so far as you 
know, helped to secure and enforce laws minimizing vice or lias It not? 

Miss Tarheel. I don’t know. 1 don’t think that suffrage lias had fair enough 
lest on that point. Probably the best laws we have had in regard to women 
and children have been made In States where there is no woman suffrage 

Of course, some of the Western States have adopted a body of laws that are 
very good. They have gone around to different States and found the 1W laws 
and voted them. But no law is worth much which floes not grow out of actual 
condition. You copy a law from Massaelmsotts over In Colorado or Utah, and 
that Is uot much good. What you want is a law horn in Utah and a hnv born 
in Colorado. The conditions always differ in different places. I think the age 
of consent has been raised In all the suffrage States, which of course Is a good 
thing; I think that wherever we have women suffrage we will get legislation 
against liquor. Whether you will get its enforcement, I don’t know. That is 
up to the women and deiiends on how active they are and how' Intelligent and 
how much interested they are. You will get a vote against liquor—you will 
always get that where you have suffrage. I think, though, they did not get it 
in California. 

Commissioner Habriman. No; I believe not in California. Did you, Mr. 
Weinstock ? 

Commissioner Weinstock. In a good many local districts; yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Lennon says he would like to ask you a 
question or two. 

Commissioner Lennon. Miss Tarbcll, in your work on the magazines, would 
you permit the application of the Taylor system to your work as to the time 
you should write a sentence in, as to the particular adjective you should use in 
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a particular case If there were several having nearly the same meaning? 
Would you permit them to govern your time and your motions and where your 
Ink should stand and how your pen should be held? 

Miss Tabbku.. Well. If they could show me a better way of holding my pen 
and a better way of placing my Ink bottle why shouldn’t I permit It? However, 
you must remember that the Taylor system, sa far us It has been applied, applied 
to mechanical operations. It does not apply and hus not lawn applied to writ¬ 
ing. I think it might he a very good thing for most of us if we had something 
strenuous over us. We arc a pretty sloppy people. 

Commissioner Lknnon. Is there any such thing in a machine shop, for In¬ 
stance, as a mechanical operation without mental activity? 

Miss Taiuiki.i.. Oh, no; oh, no; and one of the good things about scientific 
management is that it is a great stimulus to mental activity—a great stimu¬ 
lus. That Is, It tenches you the right way to do things. You have to learn it. 
You have to think whether you are doing it right or wrong all the time. Your 
mind must be on that. This old mechanical unthinking operation, rule-of-thumb 
operation, Is very had for the brain. It don’t keep you lively enough; don't 
jack you up enough. 

Commissioner Lennon. If there was an attempt by those who purchase the 
wrlling of people who write to introduce some system of so-culled scientific 
management, would the writers iusist upon cooperation in every detail as to Its 
introduction? 

Miss Tahoei.i.. Well, of course, we have over us something that corresponds 
to that; we have the people that set our standards for literature; we have our 
crltles; we have our editors who are always driving us to greater efficiency. 
There probably Is no class of people that are harder driven for greater output 
than the Journalist by those people over them that are always seeking to make 
their periodicals more efficient and more productive. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, (hose general principles apply to the mechanics, 
too, do they not? 

Miss Takius.i.. Yes; those principles are very much the principles—they are 
not nearly so—not worked oat so well (is for meelmnieal operation, hut. they 
are analogous. That Is, I think the more nearly that I can apply the principles 
of scientific management in my own work the heller workman 1 will be. The 
trouble with me is I am not an ellielenl enough person. 

Commissioner Lknnon. In those places, some of which you mentioned the 
name, does the bonus system, or the Increased wage, that you speak of, apply to 
all workmen In the shop or Industry or only to a small proportion of them? 

Miss Tabuki.l. In some shops tluit I have been In I think that everybody had 
the Increased wage. In certain other shops not. There are some operations 
that are very difficult to put under scientific management. You must remember 
thnt It Is a science that Is In Its Infancy. The workmen come slowly under It. 
That Is, they are slowly educated. It Is a system of education. 

Commissioner Lennon. Have you found Hint the unions are npimsed to real 
scientific mmiiigemrnl ? 

Miss Taroell. Well, I can only Judge from their expression. I have read 
all the testimony before this commission, and I certainly got the bleu that they 
did not know very much about It, for one thing; and then another thing, that 
they were not taking any very active steps to find out. That makes me feel 
badly, because I believe In unions, and I think there are no people In the 
country with greater responsibility on their shoulders than the unions; and 
that they should pass lightly and without thorough Investigation on anything 
in the world that promises to help the men and women under them seems to me 
very had. 

Commissioner Lennon. You are aware of the fact that the unions most 
vitally Interested have been studying the matter carefully for years, since Mr. 
Taylor first Introduced his system—continuously? 

Miss Tmcuki.i.. I am very glad to know that, but 1 have seen no reports that 
would show It. 

Commissioner Lennon. I just wanted to ask you one or two questions regard¬ 
ing the coke Industry. l>o you remember the time when in the coke fields of 
Pennsylvania women were to he seen firing the ovens practically stripped to 
their waists? 

Miss Tarhxu.. Yes; I have seen them doing that. 

Commissioner Lennon. Was thnt under the administration of Mr. Lynch? 

Miss Tabuki.l. i do not know. I never saw any great amount of It- 

Commissioner Lknnon. Well, I have seen hundreds. 
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Mlxs Tarrkll. Yes? I never saw a great amount of It. 

Chnuulssloner Lknnon. Has that entirely Imvii removed? 

Miss Tarhell. It Is many years since 1 have seen a woman working around 
a coke oven. I do not know; I would not say. I think some of the conditions 
in those coke villages now—in those coke ovens—are as bud as they were. I 
must judge from the exterior, but it has been nmny years since I huve seen a 
woman around a coke oven. 

Commissioner Lev non. I>o you ascribe the changes in such conditions us 
those that have taken plain* to the activity and initiative of the steel com¬ 
pany or to the agitation of the common people throughout the United States? 

Miss TARitm.. Well, 1 think advancement Is always the result of enlighten¬ 
ment on the part of our people that affects everybody. Public opinion on these 
subjects is enlarging all around. We all of us see lids thing much larger than 
we did 10 years ago. All of us are learning. The steel compuny has been 
learning very fast. 

Commissioner Lennon. You think that Is true? 

Miss Tahrki t„ Yes; I think that is true. The steel company had learned a 
good deal when it s(opin'd Sunday work. 1 think you will concede that It 
learned a big thing then. 

Commissioner Unmh, But they have not stopped It. 

Miss Tarheel. Well, then, I am misinformed I low much Sunday work do 
they have? 

Commissioner Lennon. I could not say the percentage, hut there are quite u 
number of their plants- 

Miss Tarhki i. (interrupting). Well, I supixme there is always a certain 
amount of Sunday work in everything; anything that goes on. I know in my 
house the cook 1ms to cook Sunday dinner. Now. the Sunday work I have 
seen in the Steel Corporation plants 1ms been this—there are always watch¬ 
men. There must he watchmen In those plants. I think we would concede 
that. The furnace ovens have to la* taken cure of, and 1 think that In most of 
the o|h*u hearths there will be a shift come on toward night on Sunday 
bin-au-e the furnaces can not be allowed to get cold without great loss. I 
really ladleve they are making an effort to stop Sunday work, and that they 
hu\e cut off a great deal of it. I would not want to say that the Steel Corj>oru- 
ti*>» has the largest \iews of labor in the world, hut I think they have done some 
mtghty good things In tin* last year. They lm\e ln*en willing to say this: “We 
have been doing things that were not right and we have put our whole force 
to correcting what is wrong.” Now. I say that is acting like a man. They 
have not stopped 1>> any means. They are going on at this very time. Then, 
this safety work of theirs—that is the best that there has been in any country. 
If the union would take the code that they have laid down for their pluces and 
say, “ We are going to insist upon this in all plants,” they would do a great thing 
for themselves. Their sanitation work Is a great work. They are enlarging 
all the time. They are learning. Let us give them a chance. We all lm\e 
lots to learn about these things. 

Commissioner Lennon We admit that, but hasn't the workingman in an 
industry as much right to initiate reforms as the employer? 

Miss Tarhei.i. Oh, yes. 

Commissioner Lennon. Anil have the say as to whose ideus shall be tried out? 

Miss Tarheel, lie certainly ought to have. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, where has that l**en done by the steel com¬ 
pany or any of the other great corporations? 

Miss Tarheel. Well, take this safety work. I think if you will examine the 
records of the safety work that you will find a great many things suggested by 
the workers that are being tried. 

Commissioner Lennon. By the individual workmen themselves? 

Miss Tarheel. I know that to be true. Isn’t that true? 

Commissioner Lennon. By the individual workman, yes. 

Miss Tarheel. By the individual workman. 

Commissioner Lennon. But by cooperation of all the workmen In the plant 
or Industry? 

Miss Tabbell. Well, that whole safety work Is cooperative work. There is no 
steel company that does not have a safety committee made up of the men, and 
they are cooperative in their tendency, w’hich is always a good thing. 

Commissioner Lennon. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. .Commissioner Weinstoek would like to ask a few ques¬ 
tions, please. 
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Commissioner Wkinstock. If, us you pointed out. Miss Tnrliell, tlie eight- 
hour (luy is practicable and profitable In the Illinois steel mill, why could it not 
be made practicable and profitable generally? 

Miss Tarbku.. 1 think it could, myself. I am perfectly convinced of that. 
Commissioner Wkinstock. Then you know of no good reason why it ought 
not to be u common condition? 

Miss Tauiieix. The only reason why it is not a common condition is of course 
the matter of efficiency and of intelligence In installing it 
Commissioner Wkinstock. Well, now, Is there any corporation that you know 
of that 1ms at its command higher brains—better brains and higher ability than 
this steel company, for example? 

Miss Takukll. No; I think not. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. They have the best that money can employ any¬ 
where? 

Miss Takuki.l. Yes. They ought to have anywhere, at least. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Why should It not be possible for them to estab¬ 
lish It if that has been established in smaller concerns? 

Miss T’AimKt.L I believe it is possible for them to establish it. I believe they 
ought to do It. 1 know they are contemplating it. At least I think if you read 
their public statements—and that is what I depend upon—you will And that 
there is much talk of this. They feel, 1 suppose, that changes of that kind in 
corporations us big as theirs and as unwlehlly with so many different in¬ 
fluences, are slowly made. We can all understand that it is a pretty big under¬ 
taking in Us operation. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Well, I remember reading recently a copy of the 
last annual report to the stockholders of the United States Steel Co., and as I 
now recall it there was a statement made therein to tlie effect that it was not 
possible to operate tlie mills on an olglil-hour basis, and yet that Is wlutt yon 
say you saw with your own eyes In Illinois is a fact, then It would indicate 
that the writer of that statement was in error. 

Miss Tauuki.i.. Yes. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. And Unit It is possible to establish an eight-liour 
shift. 

Miss Taubeix. Yes. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. In that industry? 

Miss Tarskis,. I believe it Is possible from what I have seen. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. From the study that you have made of scientific 
shop management, yon believe, Miss Tarbell. selentllle shop management Is 
compntlh'e with collective bargaining? 

Miss Taubki.i.. Yes ; 1 do. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. And the two can go hand In hand? 

Miss Tahbei.l. I believe so. That Is, you can In most shops; the basic wage in 
minty of them of course, is the result of collective bargaining. They t tart there. 
Commissioner Wkinstock. Yes. 

Miss Taruki.i.. And i do not si>e why the bonus or the premium or the addi¬ 
tional wage, whatever form It may take, should not lie lixisl collectively. I do 
not for myself just see how It can be done, but if that is the point at which 
labor sticks, then I think llmt is the point that ought to he considered. I do 
not see why II should not he worked out. 1 think there are a great many 
scientific experts that feel tliut it can be worked out. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Well, scientific management—as you have Just 
explained—is bast'd upon tlie standard wage and a plus in the form of a bonus. 
Miss Tarbki.l. Yes. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Therefore, collective bargaining is essential to es¬ 
tablishing tlie standard wnge—tlie basis? 

Miss Taruki.i., I think myself it is a good thing, collective bargaining for tlie 
basic wage, and collective bargaining is good for anything, that all of these 
things ought to tie done collectively, cooperatively—everything. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. And ns I recall it, we have had scientific manage¬ 
ment exiierts on the witness stand who have given it as tlietr opinion that where 
scientific management prevnlhsl unions were needless. And I think we have 
had some even go so far as to say that they would not cooperate with organ¬ 
ised labor In scientific management because they had found that organized 
labor was hostile to tlie introduction of selentllle management and would hinder 
it wherever possible, and therefore they regarded organized labor as a disad¬ 
vantage In shops where scientific management was Introduced. Now, Is tbere 
a sound basis for the position of these experts? 
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Mlsu Tarheel. Of course, I do not know the pnrtleular experience on which 
they are basing that statement. Of course, the Installation of scientific 
management In shops Is a very difficult problem. It Is a long problem. There 
are a great many factors Involved In It. A man has his hands pretty full, and 
UB I understand It In going into a shop these engineers demand—thov are 
superior to the employer. They will allow no interference with their method. 
They have what they believe to Ik- a scientific formula to be Installed where 
people have to be persuaded to do that; they have to be taught that. You have 
got to leach the man generally at the head, lie does not know what It Is about 
and generally he goes at It, he Is making an experiment for (he time he Is fool¬ 
ing away, and it Is a waste of money, and all of the managers must he eon* 
verted and all of the workmen must be converted, evenbodv throughout the 
shop has to be eonverted, and they have to learn. It Is like sitting down to 
learn a new science, to learn a new calculus. U takes a long time. 

I think what they fear is they fear the inlerfereuce of a man who don’t know 
what it is all about. They think they have trouble enough, and they say they 
would have more trouble if they bad the union. He feels that the union Is 
going to object to scientilic management because it has not taken in its repre¬ 
sentative, can’t take him In. Why, then, 1 think li Is the part of Intelligence 
and wisdom on the part of scientilic employees to lake them In us far as he can 
ami explain it to them as he does the manager, because he has got to convert 
everybody to It. 

Commissioner Wkinhtock. Do you believe, Miss Tarbell, that workers slam d 
have a voice In fixing the bonus ghen for high efficiency7 

Miss Takiiell. Yes; I think the worker should have a voice in everything 
that concerns him. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You believe, then. In industrial democracy? 

Miss Takiiell. I do, absolutely. 

Commissioner Weinstock. IaU me repeat a statement made by Mr. lirandels 
betore Uh* Industrial Commission in Washington some months ago in connec¬ 
tion with scientific management, and let me ask, If I may, In how far you 
concur with his jniiol of view. He made the statement that he though! organ¬ 
ized labor was making a great error In fighting scientific maimgemcm ; that 
he believes I it was organized labor's greatest opportunity to cooperate anti to 
do and to aid In its Installation because la* believed it was in the interest 
ultimately of the worker, and that If organized labor continued hostile to 
scientific management It could lose Its usefulness, because scientific manage¬ 
ment had conic to be—come to stay and would be introduced regardless of 
(he altitude of organized labor, and therefore it was wise, in bis judgment, for 
organized labor to welcome It rather tlimi to light it. 


Now, In bow fur tlo your observations anil jour Investigations lead you to 
(oiicur In thut opinion of Mr. Braudels? 

Miss Takbell. I concur absolutely in that. My Interest In scientific manage¬ 
ment is because I believe when properly installed It makes for Industrial 
democracy, and the one that it serves most Is the workman. Of course, yon 
can't blame labor leaders or workmen for being suspicious of wiial they don’t 
understand, hut no man has a right to allow Ills suspicions to Interfere with 
that which may pdssilily serve those that In* leads. We should try all things. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes; they ought to have the o|h*ii mind. 

Miss Tahhei.i.. They ought to have flu* open mind, and they ought to do a 
tremendous amount of good hard work on (lie subject. It Is u hard tiling to 
understand. I do not pretend to understand a science that it look 2r> years 
to develop. And it has bad some of the best brains in this country at work 
on It. 

Now, It can not be dismissed this way, because we do not understand It 
We must put our minds to it. I think Mr. lirandels Is perfectly right in say¬ 
ing that this tiling will go on any way. Another reason for tin* thorough study 
of It by labor men is that like all things it may he abused. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Would that abuse not lie kept In check, In re¬ 
straint, If labor had a voice. 

Miss Tarbell. That abuse always destroys the system, but It could be pre¬ 
vented if you had an Intelligent voice. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That Is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Ballard would like to ask some questions. 

Commissioner Ballard. Just one question regarding scientific management. 
Does this scientific management encourage the eight-hour day? 

Miss Tabbell. Well, wherever I have found a shop under scientific manage¬ 
ment the hours have been greatly reduced. The hours in this Bilgrim Laundry 
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to which I referred to have been reduced to 40J u week. Scientific muuuge- 
ment menus that you have (tot to keep n liody of people In good condition; their 
minds active and fingers nimble, fooling like work, and you can not do that if 
you have got too long hours. 

Commissioner Ballard. You spoke awhile ago of the increase in the cost 
of living being more rapid than the increase in wages. By that do you mean 
the Increase in the cost of so-called necessities of life, food and the cheaper., 
grades of clothing, or do you mean In the increased demand on tiie part of the 
world that everybody almost In this country has for some articles which some 
years ago were called luxuries and arc not culled necessities. Is that where 
the cost of living comes In? 

Miss Tauukll. Of course, that comes in. But If you take what we call 
necessities—bread, meat, rents, common clothing—the statistics of the Bureau 
of Labor show that the cost of living In the last lit) or 2r> years has kept a 
little aheud of the rise In wage. I think that nearly always happens. It 
has happened, I think, quite markedly in the lust 20 years. 

Commissioner Bai.i.akd. While 1 am not prepared to argue (lie question of the 
high cost of living—you spoke first of flour and that the flour up to last July 
was cheaper Until It bad been, except once or twice in the last 20 years. 

Miss Tarski.l. Yes. 

Commissioner Bai.i.akd. And for corn meal and other articles of food? 

Miss Tardki.l. Did they get It In the loaf of bread that we buy? 

Commissioner Bau.akd. If it became so much of a luxury that they did not 
make their own bread and bought fancy cakes, that Is getting buck to the form 
of luxury, that is the very point I want to ask if you have studied. 

Miss Taiuiki.i.. Well, 1 believe, Mr. Ballard, that a great many things that 
20 years ago were called luxuries rightly have become necessities, i believe 
the" workman ought to have as necessities more of the things that once were 
luxuries. All of the good tilings of tills world ought to be more evenly divided, 
and that the means by which they get them ought to kisqi pace with that In¬ 
creased demand. I think that Is the right tiling. 

Commissioner Ballard. The reason why we should not all enjoy some of the 
so-called luxuries? 

Miss Taruki.l. Certainly. Everybody ought to enjoy all the reasonable 
luxuries. 

Commissioner Ballard. Just one more question. Have you made a study 
tit nil where any factory or any plant has gone from the 12 to the 10 hour day, 
and from the 10 to the S hour system, as to wlmt the workmen do with that 
added four or live hours of leisure? 

Miss Tarski. i.. Yes. 

Commissioner Ballard, lias it laid a tendency with the shorter hours to 
reduce the amount of drinking and reduce the amount of gambling, so called? 

Miss Tarhki.i.. I suppose we could all of us pick up a man who, when he bad 
only eight hours to work, s|>eiit that two extra hours in a saloon. But the 
shorter hours reduce the amount of liquor consumed by the working people. 
The liquor Is often taken by people who are overworked to whip up their 
jaded energy. That Is what makes—It Is the 12-hour day that makes the drink¬ 
ing—because if you work 12 hours a day you aro worked out, ami you have 
got to get something to whip you up, and probably liquor Is the tiling to do it. 
I believe shorter hours makes for sobriety. I believe It makes for health. In 
most places where I have seen the eight-hour day in operation sports were 
Increasing enormously. That Is one thing that has Increased In the Steel 
Cor|H>ratlon enormously. With the patting in of the eight-hour day—nearly 
three-fourths of the men are on the eight-hour day—von will Had in all the 
steel plants big bull games, people, the men, all playing ball. You will find 
that the libraries on the shorter day ure better patronized. That is a matter 
of statistics. I can give you statistics from Yandergrift and Homestead on 
that iHdnt. I do not have them here. I was out in Wisconsin a year ago and 
one result of the shorter-hour day out there was the number of men In night 
school. The men go to night school. They were using their time to improve 
themselves. 

And Mr. James Duncan, the head of the grunite-cutters’ association, who was 
before this commission, states that with the shortening of the hours of the 
granite cutters the number of men who went to night school and that went in for 
sports was pronouncedly increased. The men are decent, and the shortening 
of the hours naturally makes them want to do that. 
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(‘oiuiulsMlotier Ballard. Perhujw you might give us those llgures some lime, 
in u tabulated form, so that we may have them in our dies. 

Miss Tarbell. I will be very glad to do that. 

(The following communication was subsequently received from Miss Tar- 
bell:) 


Thk American Magazine, 
AVic York, April £1, 19J a. 


My Dear Mb. Brown: Will you pardon my delay In replying to your letter 
of some tme back? 1 have been much occupied. You ask me for figures in a 
tabulated form of the Increase 1 In the numlier of granite cutters attending 
night school since they ha\e had an eight-hour day. I have no tabulated llg- 
ures; the information comes to me from Mr. James Duncan, the president of 
the (Iranite Cutters’ Union. You w ill find this statement from Mr. Ihincan in an 
article In the American Magazine for April in an article of mine on “ Hours”: 

“The granite cutters seek new entertainment; they are in evident* in draw¬ 
ing and modeling schools In the evenings of the winter season and con¬ 
spicuous iu athletics in summer. Some of our members have develop! Into 
great baseball stars in major leagues. Boating, swimming, long rural walks, 
bicycle riding, and occasionally a week of vacation are in evidence. Homes are 
happier, and our members and those dependent ujmmi them and associated with 
them are better fed and better clad than at any time In our trade history.” 

I think I also mentioned the increase in the use of hooks In the Homestead 
library in the last few years. There are no tubulaUsl statistics; hut the in¬ 
crease has lieen since Sunday hours were stopped and conditions Improved. At 
Vnndergrift, I'a., there is a steady increase in the number of books read by 
the men, noted by the Jibrarian, who has Invn there for a number of years. 

They have been steadily adding technical books to the library. There Is an 
increased use of these among the mill workers. The librarian also tells me 
that the quality of the fiction read by the mill men Is much higher. I think 
that you will find that wherever the management takes pains to encourage 
night schools there is a good response. At Beloit, Wis., there Is a night school 
where the foreigners are particularly keen to learn English. Wherever I have 
t*»en where there were libraries In factories or where there were night schools 
and classes I have found the mill and fac tory workers using them freely. I am 
Norr.v that these statements are so general, but I have not had an opportunity 
to put in tabulated form the Information I have gathered. 

I find I have a copy of a section of the report of the commission belonging 
to you—No. C; I am returidng it to-day by express. 

Sincerely, yours, 


Ida M. Tarbell. 


Mr. Lewis K. Brown, 

7 03 World Ruthling, New York City. 


Commissioner Bai.lmu). That is nil. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Garretson would like to ask you some questions. 

Commissioner Garrefson. Going back. Miss Tarbell, to a question that was 
asked you by another commissioner a moment ago, In w'hlch you aligned your¬ 
self with Mr. Brandeis’s opinion, Is your opinion on the relation of the labor 
unions, or u great many of them, to efficiency as wide as Mr. Brandeis’s or as 
complete? 

Miss Tabhell. I do not know how broad Hint Is. I do not pretend to l>e an 
authority. I only know what I have seen. 

Commissioner Garretson. Mr. Braudels makes his remarks, I believe, 
through his record of efficiency in connection with the operation of railroads. 

Miss Tarbell. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. And when Mr. Brandeis appeared liefore this com¬ 
mission he was not even aware of the fact that all the train and engine service 
organizations, labor unions, have been on time and bonus systems for .30 years. 
Were yon aware of that fact? 

Miss Tarbell. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. Then, is your conclusion still the same—that the 
unions w'ork against It? 

Miss Tarbell. Well- 

Commissioner Garretson. It was devis«*d by them, wasn’t It, by the unions 
themselves? 
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Miss TAWiKn.. Oh, luir the lime mid bonus are only one element in scientific 
management. 

Commissioner (Jarretson. Does not Mr. Emerson claim that he founded his 
whole system on the system that Is in effect In train and engine movement? 

Miss Txmiki.i.. T do not know wiiat Mr.- 

Commissioner (Jxkrktmon (interrupting). Harrison Emerson’s declaration. 

Miss Txiuim.i.. I know very little of Mr. Emerson’s work. 

Coinmh-'doner (Jxkuktkon. Is not Emerson one of the leading efficiency en¬ 
gineers of the country? 

Mb- Tutnia.i,. I believe he is called so. I have never been in an Emerson 
shop, hut the bonus is only one element in scientific management; it includes 
the standardization of task*—teaching the tasks. 

Commissioner (Jahuktson. Kn’f 11 associated with every one of those systems 
in one form or another? 

Miss Tarheel. The task and bonus? 

Commissioner (Jarretson. Either bonus, time bonus or cash bonus. 

Miss Txiiiiki.l. Oh, yes. Then* is some form of giving of an Increased wage 
for increased efficiency. 

Commissioner (Jaurktnox. What has been flic experience of workingmen, not 
necessarily union men at all, wilh bonus systems, covering four or five years 
back ? 

Miss Tarukll. It has been pretty hud, Mr. (Jarretson. 

Commissioner Oahuktson. Hasn’t if been invariably used as a means of in- 
eveasing the output, under ostensibly increasing earnings, and then being used 
to lower wage? I use earnings and wage in a directly opposite sense. 

Miss Tarhixl. Not invariably; no, sir. 

Commissioner Uumutsox. lias there lieon any xariarlou from it. except with 
the occasionally humane employer’ 

Miss Txhrki.i.. W(‘ll, of cour.-.c, the man that is inhuman is inhuman with Ids 
employees. The human mini is fair. 

Commissioner <J xrrktsov And 1 am drawing that exception, that there is 
the occasional humane employer who does not do it. hut the general class, 
it 1ms, at least, that way they did not. 

Miss Takhei.i.. I think there lias been an immense amount of cutting of rates. 

Commissioner (Jarretson. Isn't it a fact that the opposition lies with ttie 
laboring man and not necessarily with the union man only? 

Miss Txuhki.l. T think there is a great suspicion of that. Mr. (Jarretson; thal 
is exactly what labor ought to see, that this is a different kind of thing. 

Commissioner (Jxrhkthon. When labor draws on its exfierience is it not. in a 
certain degree, justified in desiring to be shown? 

Miss Tmuieix. It certainly should desire to he shown. Wiiat T am com¬ 
plaining of is they are not working hard enough to he shown. 

Commissioner (Jarretson. You spoke of the betterment of conditions in cer¬ 
tain places which you had investigated in the coke and coal industries where 
they tiad been giving the—the company hail furnished the men with decent 
homes and with desirable gardens. Should not the wage, as an equitable 
proposition, be high enough to allow’ every man to furnish those tilings for 
iilmxelf? 

Miss Tahmell. The wage down there, Mr. (Jarretson, was good. It was the 
union scale. You must remember that these particular people were almost 
invariably foreigners, few of them spoke English; they were in an industry 
where the houses had to he built by the company or there would have been 
no place for them to live. That may he a deplorable thing, hut there are such 
situations. The houses had to be built for them, and a piece of ground was 
added. I think myself everybody ought to have a piece of ground to play with. 

Commissioner (Jarretson. Would they not want to let the men acquire title 
to the ground, or Is it- 

Miss Tarheel. I do not think anybody—1 do not think any sane workman 
would want to acquire a piece of ground for a home over a coal mine which 
may he exhausted at any time. 

Commissioner Garret son. Is not a very large proportion of the property in 
Pennsylvania, for Instant, owned by the average citizen over a coal mine? 

Miss Tarbkll. There is a great deal of it. 

Commissioner (Jarretson. There is the tendency on the part of men to ac¬ 
quire hind even over coal mines If the opportunity Is there. 

Miss Tarukll. Unquestionably. 
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Commissioner Garrktson. Should not safety legislation, to which you Rave 
some prominence, go hand in hand with the wage that makes life worth living 
or furnish nn incentive to safety? 

Miss Tarbelu Unquestionably. 

Commissioner Gakuktkon. Have you ever heard of safety coming into any 
prominence until after the enactment of laws Unit make it a good investment - 
liability laws and compensation laws? Did It ever gain any promincme until 
then? 

Miss Tarbell. 1 know one concern; 25 years ago safety cxjierts were put on 
the plant and a oonq>onsatjon policy enuctml in that particular shop which Is 
much more liberal than the conqH'nsation provided by the safety laws which 
lm\e recently been enacted in that particular State. 

Commissioner Gabjotson. There comes again the humane exception. Do you 
know of any other case? 

Miss Takbeix. Yes; I do. I know of one big shop la New Ungland where 
for years the most advanced safety appllaneos have 1kh*ii constantly worked 
out, and where they haw been applied, and where It has boon a conttnuouH 
stud> to improve the safety. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. That Is true. I low many manufacturing plants,,* 
are there on the continent? 

.Miss Tabheix. Well, 1 don’t know. 

Commissioner Garpxtson. If there are 000,000, for Instance, and there were, 
say, 10 instances where (ids had boon done, would It prove anythiug except 
that there was the occasional exwptlon to a rule? Did you or anybody ever 
hear publicity given to the slogan '* Safety lirst ” until following the enactment 
of the laws of the kind i have named? 

Miss TARMcrx. The safety slogan in the stool company In Pennsylvania, for 
instance, was used 15 years ago, and that was at a time when there was 
practically no safety laws on the books. 

Commissioner Garrktson. No safety laws back of 15 years? 

Miss Taubkix. Not to amount to anything. Of course, we have had safety 
laws, and we have had safety oxiieriemi*, hut not highly develops!. 

Commissioner Garretson. Where did the initiative come for the enactment 
of die present code, even as weak as it Is. of social legislation? ' 

.Miss Takbeix. Where did it come from? 

Commissioner Gauuetson. Where did the power to enact It and the Influence 
come from? Where did it have its initiative? 

Miss Tarbki.l. Well, l think it has come from all along the line. 

Commissioner Gakbetson. Where has the general opposition to such legisln-* 
tion lain? 

Miss Taubkix. The improvement In tin* world lias come largely from the men 
at riie bottom pushing uj>—-always comes from that. 

Commissioner Gabbi-Thon. How do you reconcile your conclusions that die 
union has its place ami its mission in connection with efficiency, in the face 
of the declaration of not only the high priests of efficiency and movement, but of 
the men, the most prominent men who arc handling the plants where It. has been 
put in? I am talking of a particular declaration before this commission only. 

Miss Tarhkij. I am not trying to reconcile my notions with It. Them* are 
simply iny notions. 

Commissioner Gaubkthon. Well, then, in the face of their declarations and 
attitude, your conclusions would be absolutely inoperative that they should go 
hand in hand? 

Miss Takbeix. I diink you have had two safety experts iwfore this coin- 
mission. 

Commissioner Garretson. One or two. 

Miss Takbeix. Who have said that they iwlleved that labor should be recog¬ 
nized, organized labor. 

Commissioner Garretson. Yes; two of them. 

Miss Tarbell. I think If yon will examine- 

Commissioner Garretson (interrupting). To what extent? What were the 
qualifications that accompanied that declaration of It. 

Miss Tarbell. I think they would have to qualify them In the same way 
that I qualify them, by saying diat they did not know how it was going to be 
done. I do not think they know how It is going to be done, but there are lots 
of thlugs we think must be done that we do not know how to do. 

Commissioner Garrktson. You described the attempt of the scientific expert 
when he came into a place—you stated you believed in industrial democracy. 
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Miss Tabbell. Yes. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Is not the efficiency expert nothing but a form of 
individual despotism, as you describe them? 

Miss Tabbell. No; I would not say so. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. He Is absolute. 

Miss Tabbei.l. Well, my dear Mr. Garretson, then we may say the teacher 
Is an absolute despotism In the school. We may say anybody that Is teaching 
a thing, trying to install, a thing, Is an absolute despotism. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. The efficiency system would restore to the em¬ 
ployer the absolutism that he possessed until the banding together of his em¬ 
ployees had taken a part of that absolutism away from him, would It not? 

Miss Tabbell, Oh, I do not think so, Mr. Garretson. If I believed that for 
one moment I would not be saying what I am, not for a moment. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. That Is all. 

Chairman Walsh. At this point we will take a recess until 2 o’clock. Will 
you kindly return at that time, Miss Tarbell? 

(At 12.80 o'clock p. m. of this Tuesday, January 19, 191.1, u recess was taken 
until 2 o'clock In afternoon of the same day.) 

AETEUNOON SESSION—2 I". M. 

Chairman Walsii. The house will be in perfect order, please. 

Miss Tarbell, prior to luncheon I was usked lo call your attention to a state¬ 
ment In a report of the committee of stockholders of the United States Steel 
Corporation of 1912 upon the question of the 12-hour day, which reads as 
follows: 

“To ascertain the number of employees of the Steel Corporation working on 
a 12-hour schedule, exclusive of officials, managers, and clerical force, we have 
examined the records of 171,715 men. Of lids number wo found 42,208, or 25} 
per cent lire at present working 12 hours a day.” Hated April 15, 1912. 

And also a statement as to wages, hours, and other conditions of labor among 
the employees of the United Stales Steel Corporation ami subsidiary com¬ 
panies, and dated February 20, 1914, which reads as follows: 

“Leaving out of consideration employees engaged on railroad trains, ships, 
. and general administrative work, only 22.5 jier cent of our employees work 12 
hours a day, and we are making efforts to further improve conditions." 

1 was asked to call your attention to those figures. Commissioner O’Connell 
has u few questions to submit to you. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Miss Tarbell, do I understand you speuk on the 
efficiency question as one having had personal experience with It or as an 
expert in the matter of putting It Into effect? 

Miss Tabbell. Oh, no; not as an expert. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i.. Have you had any personal practical experience 
in the matter of Its management or putting It Into operation? 

Miss Tabbell. I have not; I distinctly said I am an observer, a journalist. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Either from the employers’ or the workmen’s 
standpoint? 

Miss Tabbell. This has been my experience; I have visited several plants In 
which the system was being put iu operation and also several plants In which 
the system had been Installed for a considerable period. I have gone through the 
shops carefully and have talked with a good many of the workmen under the 
system, and 1 have observed the general conditions, looked into the hours and 
the wages and the general atmosphere of the shop; Informed myself, not ns 
well as I might, perhaps, hut as well as my time permitted. I have also read 
a good many books and talked with various experts. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have you known of Instances where scientific 
management has been put Into operation and then discontinued? 

Miss Tabbell. I have never examined a plant where It has been discon¬ 
tinued. I have known of plants where It lias been discontinued; I have known 
of several. I know that In some It was discontinued because the system had 
been abused; I kuow of others where It was discontinued because there was 
not the full cooperation of management It requires. I have known of others 
where It had been Installed by so-called experts who were charlatans and did 
not know the business. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have you observed the effect that the introduction 
of the so-called scientific management, or other things akin to it, have had upon 
the management as to the workers, either favorable or otherwise? 
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Miss Tabbell I have never known of Its breaking up the organization In any 
shape. I do not see why it should. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I believe you said in the beginning that the effect 
of the introduction of a true system of scientific management, or words to thnt 
effect, that it would have the effect of increasing wages and reducing the hour* 
of labor? 

Miss Taeuell. I ttiink that has been the effect. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Can you point to any institution where that effect 
has occurred? 

Miss Tabbell Oh, yes; in tilts town there is a laundry that is under scien¬ 
tific management. It hns been installed very carefully and over a long period 
of years. I suppose you know something about what laundry hours are. The 
hours have lieen reduced to 40* and they are regular; that is, there is no 
night work. That has been done by the application of efficiency principles and 
nothing else. 

Commissioner O’Connell. No application to Stale laws? 

Miss Taihiku- They ure much lielow the Stale laws, which are fit lit this 
State and 4GJ in this' laundry. They have been gradually reducing hours for 
a number of years under scientific management. 

In the cloth craft In Cleveland they have reduced their hours to something 
like—I was going to say -Lit, hut I think tlmt is too low—it is nearer 45, but it 
Is much below the legal number of hours. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now, going into the manufacturing where scientific 
application lias tried l<> have been employed, the machine ship Is a common place 
for all scientific experts, as a prey, you probably know-- 

Miss Takbei.l. I should not use the word “ prey "—pardon me. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I have sjient the greater isirtlon of my life in 
machine shops, that being my trade, and I know something when I say " prey." 
For Instance, the steel company—Mr. Tuylor. 

Miss Tabbell. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell Was originally employed in the introduction of 
the so-called Taylor system, In the ISethlchem Steel Works, and if you know 
anything of the Bethlehem Steel Works, you know the hours have not been 
t educed. 

Miss Tarbkll. I have never been tit the Bethlehem Steel Works. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The Midvale Sleel Co., of Philadelphia, if-you 
have read ids books you will note his application to the Midvale Steel Co.? 

Miss Tabbell. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And outside of n portion of the work performed 
in that institution under Government contract, which requires eight hours by 
law, I think you will find there has been no reduction of hours. The Link 
Belt Co., which you referred lo, their plant at Philadelphia Is operated under 
the usual basis, and their plunt in Chicago, which is a larger plant, Is operated 
on a different basis, and both of these managers of these plaids are the same, 
hut I think you will find in both eases the hours have not been reduced. 

Miss Tabbell The hours Ill the Link Belt Co. are the legal hours of the 
State. I spent a day in the shops not so very long ago talking to any man 
that I wanled to. In the middle of the afternoon 1 talked to one elderly man 
and apologized for taking his time—1 knew that he was working on piecework— 
and lie said, “My day’s work is finished. It was finished a half an hour ago. 
What I do now—this was at 3 o’clock in the afternoon—wlmt I do now is pure 
velvet, and if I want to talk, I feel I have a right to talk, because I have fin¬ 
ished my day's work.” 

Commissioner O'Connell. The scientific management Is not In effect there? 

Miss Tabbell Oh, yes. 

Commissioner O'Connell With the man's time being wasted In that manner? 

Miss Tabbell In the Link Belt Co. the man hud finished what he called his 
task. He was at liberty to do whatever he wished. In the Taylor Co.— I Bin 
speaking for the Taylor Co.—I know It to he true there, the men finish what Is 
called their task. Of course, you understand the term—that they rarely occupy - 
in that task their full eight hours—no; it is a nine-hour day—yes; it is a nine- 
hour day. 

Commissioner O'Connell Fifty-four-hour week? 

Miss Tabbell Fifty-four-hour week. Yea. They rarely occupy their full 
Hm» The day that I was in the Link Belt Co., but I should say I saw a half 
a dozen men leave about 4 o’clock in the afternoon. They had earned their 
bouua. 
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Commissioner O’Connell. Under that system how would you provide, Miss 
Tnrbell, for the man who is aging, whose sight is failing, whose activities are 
failing, to keep up the pace after the task is once set? 

Miss Tabbell. Well, I think that man should always have special considera¬ 
tion. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is there any provision under the present method 
of scientific management of tuklng care of that man? 

Miss Tabbell. There is the provision any intelligent man would make, any 
man who Is Intelligent enough to honestly install scientific management will he 
a man of sufficient intelligence to take care of such cases as you mention. 
I feel quite convinced about that—under the absolute unqualified installation of 
the system—the weak and the old and the incompetent go out. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And would you hold that the introduction of 
scientific management, as you see it, would minimize industrial unrest? 

Miss Tabbell. I think anything that gives men more hope, anything that 
makes them feel that a way has been o|>cned for them to advance, anything 
that gives them a fairer wage, more fitted to their abilties, which gives them 
more reasonable hours and bettor conditions, ought to take away industrial 
unrest. If I understand industrial unrest, It comes from the fact that men 
are not being treated with justice; that they feel that they have no hoj>e; that 
they feel the conditions under which they live arc cruel, and that keeps them 
down. Anything that oi>ens life to men, as 1 believe scientific management does 
open, ought to decrease industrial unrest. 

Commissioner O’Connell. As a woman of great experience, of travel and 
opportunity, of swing Industrial life—this commission is created to ascertain 
what are the underlying causes of industrial unrest, and I am sure the com¬ 
mission would appreciate an expression from you ns what you consider the 
causes of Industrial unrest, real downright cause, something that wc might 
recommend to Congress, as the reason for this industrial unrest. 

Miss Tabbell. I think It arises from the desire of men to better themselves. 
I Mieve that It is inherent in every normal intelligent man to want to better 
himself. He finds himself frequently in an Industrial in impasse; he can not 
better himself. He Is tied down by the conditions of his labor and the obliga¬ 
tions that ho has upon him. Now, whenever a man feels that there is nothing 
open for him, that there is nothing hut one eternal hoinfiess grind, and out of 
that grind he Is not getting wlmt lie wants to develop himself, to educate his 
family, to give his wife the comforts of life—that he is not getting life—you are 
going to have unrest, I think our ideas of what makes life worth while are ull 
the time expanding. They are expanding because of the diffusion of education, 
the freer circulation of men and women in this great country, this fact that 
every Idea that is afloat is put before everybody—I think our industrial unrest 
comes from feeling that we have a right to more life than we are getlng. In¬ 
dustrial unrest is a wonderful expression of the desire of men for more life. 
Men are going to get it, and they have a right to get it. They have a right to 
struggle to get It, and In that struggle they should have the help of the liest 
brains. There Is nothing which is right or just or sound which should not be 
brought to their help. Nothing which is rigid and just and sound should ho 
kept away from them. All those things will prevail, and those are the things 
that the great rank and tile of men have a right to have brought to them. That 
Is what leaders should bring them—the best that there is. 

Commissioner O’Connell. From your observation wlmt influence or concern 
or form of organization or association in our time has clone the greatest work 
In the matter of uplift, bringing those opportunities to live you speak of. what 
influence has been at work? 

Miss Tabbell. There have been many influences at work. Probably our 
great educational system is chief. It Is probably the basic cause of unrest. If 
you do not want people to he restless, do not let them know anything. The 
more they know the more restless and ambitious they are going to be. 

Commissioner O’Conn ell. Their industrial life—as to their Industrial life? 

' Miss Tabbell. Education, the workman knows, wins. He is determined to 
help himself by any tiling that he can get hold of. He will help himself by 
unionism, and he has helped himself enormously by unionism. What he wants 
and what he needs is a bigger union that has more knowledge In it, a union 
that has more breadth of tniud—a union that is as big as the world, as big as 
life. That is what he ought to have. 
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Commissioner O’Connell You think he ought to have a greater opportunity, 
a fairer opportunity to deni with his employer ns to the conditions under which 
he should be employed, sell his lubor? 

Miss Tarbell. I think the workingman ought to have the fullest opportunity 
to deal with Ids employer; an employer who refuses to deal with the Indi¬ 
vidual workman or who refuse to deal with any hotly of workmen makes a 
terrible mistake. 

Commissioner O’Connell. l>o you think the individual worker, even though 
he may get an opportunity of presenting his grievance, that he lias a fair 
chance single handed to take care of ids grievance with the large employers 
to-day as they are? 

Miss Taubkll. Individually? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Vi's. 

Miss Takbell. Well, I think that will depend n good deal upon the individual, 
how Intelligent he is. I think in some cases the individual has a very fuir 
chance; in others he has not a fair chance, of course, things in different 
corporations. In different companies, differ, the practice differs greatly. I think 
it is a great mistake not to hear everybody, and a great mistake not to listen, 
whether they come to us as Individuals or whether they come to ns as a union. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How would it he possible for the individual work¬ 
man, the man, woman, or child as case might be, to bring about the reduction 
of his or her hours of labor. Individwall\ ? 

Miss Takrku. Well, it would depend upon how strong a plea he could make. 
I think it hoi itot lines is done. There are indl\hluals--iierhups the old man of 
whom you spoke, the man that is not well equipped, might get some coneessiort. 
I know in this town of a department store in which—of course, the labor in the 
department store is not organized at all—one very good shop In tin* town in 
which it has been the practice to hear different cases and to adjust the wage 
and adjust the hours frequently. I do not think that is a good practice, because, 
of course, there should be Just as great a uniformity of wage for the same 
work and uniformity of 1 tours, if possible. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have you given thought to the question of reme¬ 
dial legislation as to why these—at least, what appear to the workmen of the 
insistent opposition on the part of employers against the putting into law of 
lomcdtnl legislation for labor. 

Miss Takbell. The opposition of employers to remedial legislation lias always 
seemed to me to he due to iinintelligence ami stupidity and greed. Of course, I 
am granting that it is good legislation. A great deal of the remedial legislation 
we have offered lias not. boon carefully enough thought of. We have a good 
deal of legislation that is presented by iieople who don’t know anything about 
industry. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I am speaking" of such as child labor—child lubor 
and laws to protect women and laws to protect children, and compensation. 

Miss Takbell. Of course. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Reduction of hours—those laws thill are really 
beneficial. 

Miss Takbell. The opposition of that kind is wrong. It is due to unintelli¬ 
gence. 

Commissioner O’Connell. As, for instance, In the great State of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, where all these large, immense Industrial plants are, with all Its wealth 
of coal in the earth; yet there has not been njw>n the statute books of Pennsyl¬ 
vania u compensation law in that State. 

Miss Takbell. Of course, that is all wrong. 

Commissioner O'Connell. There is an opposition there? 

Miss Takbell. Certainly there is an opjKwitlon. There is opposition- 

Commissioner O’Connell. Two-thirds, or. at least, more than half of our 
States have agreed that compensation laws are a good thing and have put them 
on the statute books, and yet the great industrial State of Pennsylvania has 
not What is the opposition there? 

Miss Tarbell. I think it is stand-pat, high-tariff minds; that Is what I think 
it is. There is a bad case of that in Pennsylvania. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That Is all. 

Chairman Walsh. I have been asked to ask you one other question which 
has been submitted. Do you believe that the cause of the trade-unions failing 
to recognize the principles of scientific management is due to the fact that they 
fear a steady increase in the output of manufacture, thereby causing the di»- 
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missal of many of their members, anti that scientific management might be the 
entering wedge for dissolution of their organizations and eventually bringing 
about Intense competition and a reduction In wages? 

Miss Tabbell. Take the first part of that question. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; It Is rather long. 

Miss Tabiiell. There Is a fear of Increase in production? I think that that 
Is one cause. I think the fear of abundant production Is very great. We have 
been brought to that kind of an economic policy. We have been trained to 
believe that we must always produce a little less than the world will take In 
order to keep prices high. That hus been the policy of our great trusts, and 
they wanted to underproduce a little, In order that they might keep the price 
high. When they saw the market being flooded and prices going down, they 
would shut off production If they could—shut down—In order to keep prices 
high. 

I was In a western State In October, and there was a tremendous apple crop 
through Missouri anil Illinois last year. In one of the great cities of one of 
those States, 1.000 barrels of apples, so I was told by a commission merchant— 
and he Is a perfectly honest man—he said, "A terrible thing has Just happened 
In this town, 1,000 Imrrols of apples—hundreds of Imrrols of apples—have been 
thrown Into tlio Mississippi Hlver In order to keep up the price of apples." 
Now, this keeping down of the production in order to keep prices up Is supposed 
to make prosperity. 

I think It Is perfectly natural that the workingmen, living under that In¬ 
fluence, believe that they must always keep their produet down a little If they 
are going to keep their wages up. Thnt Is like all the rest of us, we have 
been laboring under what I believe myself to he an utterly false Idea, thnt 
you could not have too much—that too much was to pull us all down—was 
going to destroy us. I believe myself that there Is nothing that makes work so 
much as work. That the more you do the more you have to do; thnt you 
must produce Just as abundantly ns nature will let you produce in order that 
all the world may have all It wants. 

In our own country wo arc not giving all our people all they need, let alone 
all they might legitimately want. There are millions of people the world over 
thnt we might be feeding If It was nol for this fear of abundance on our part. 
I think It Is one of the most pernicious things. It catches us all. We get 
scared, a little more scared, and we want to stop working. Everybody wants to 
slop manufacturing. No, I think the workman must revise Ills political econ¬ 
omy, really. I think It Is up to him to see thnt It Is for the good of his own 
people thnt he wants to have everything abundantly and that we can not pro¬ 
duce too much. 

Commissioner Lennon. Would you ho so kind ns to give me the names of any 
trade-unionists thnt arc known to their next-door neighbor and not known any 
farther. 

Miss TAimKr.L. Known to their neighbors? I do not quite- understand. 

Commissioner Lennon. I mean any trade-unionist that lias had membership 
In the union, not men that are known all over the United States, that hold to 
the theory that you speak of thnt they arc afraid of scientific management be¬ 
cause of increased production—any one of them? 

Miss T.xniuai,. No; I can not give you the names of any one. 

Commissioner Lennon. I would like lo meet them and show them tile error 
of their ways. 

Miss Takbki.i.. My Impression lias been obtained from rending the testimony 
before this commission, before Congress, and testimony thnt was taken out in 
V Isconsln. That has been the Impression that r have got. 

Commissioner Lennon. 1 want to show you that you are mistaken. 

Miss Tabbell. That ts perfectly logical- 

Commissioner Lennon. You are entirely mistaken. 

Miss TAimEi.i.. Very well; I am delighted to know It. 

Commissioner Lennon. We hold to the very opposite theory, that increased 
production betters conditions. 

Miss Tabbell. Well, that Is what I believe to be sound. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Qarretson would like to ask a question. 

Commissioner Gabketson. Assuming for the moment that the workman did do 
what you are recommending, revise the political economy, or his theory thereof? 

Miss Tabbell. I am Just Informed that I was not correct In my Idea. 

Commissioner Gaksetson. Assuming for the moment that It is, and that he 
revises it. 
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Miss Tahbfxl. Yes, 

Commissioner Gabbktron. That he Increases the production, and that he adds 
to production, if the employer did not revise his, and when the amount that had 
formerly been produced was produced, the ox|>erlment of throwing apples in the 
river would be related, and the employer stop production, what good would the 
revising of the workman's polities be? 

Miss Tarbkll. Would not do any good at all. We have all got to work 
together. 

Commissioner Garrktbon. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. That Is all, thank you. 

Miss Takheu.. There is one tiling. This pajx'r was handed to me by a gen¬ 
tleman— 

Chairman Walsh. One minute* If there is any statement you would like to 
make, voluntarily by way of explanation or amplification or any suggestion you 
desire to make that has not been brought out by the questions, we would bo 
please! to have yoil do so. 

Miss Tahiiki.l. I do not know. But there is this statement which was banded 
me by a gentleman in reply to a statement made this morning that there were 
not a very large percentage of manufacturers in tills country or in the country 
where the workmen were interested in the Improvements, that there were not 
any great numbers where these new orders were at work, and that the work¬ 
men themselves were taking—here Is the statement that w ? as handed me with 
regard to the workmen’s couqH'nsaUon law. 1 have not read this over. It 
says: 

“ For the purpose of bettering industrial conditions an analytical rating 
board was organized, consisting of representatives from mutual liability com¬ 
panies, stock insurance companies, and the State insurance boards fund,” 

Now, this statement claims that Inspections have been made In 15,000 manu¬ 
facturing plants in the State, of New York; 15.000 have been inspected. And 
in this insjH‘ction the workingmen have all been interested. It 1ms been what 
we might call joint work. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all; thank you. You may he excused. 

Mr. Basil M. Manly. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. BASIL M. MANLY. 

Chairman Walsh. I believe you stated you desired to analyze a statement as 
to the number of emplo.\ecs In the T’nited States Steel Corporation that were 
working 12 hours per day in 1910, down to the present time. 

Mr. Manly. Yes; I would like to make that situation clear. The discrepancy 
is due to the fact that the statement which was last read, that approximately 
25 per cent of the employees of the Steel Corporation are working only 12 hours 
n ilay is due to the fact that that includes all employes, men In the iron mines, 
in the wire mills, and men in the coal mines, and ull other outlying properties, 
of which tlt<‘ St(*el Corporation has a tremendous number. The statement that 
50 |ht cent of the employers were aclunity In the steel-producing department of 
the corporation, which work 12 hours a day. is the result of very careful analy¬ 
sis that was made in the. Bureau of Labor In 1910. That statement I know is 
correct. 

Commissioner Weinstcm k. Wlmt percentage, Mr Manly, approximately? 

Mr. Manly. Fifty per cent., approximately. 

Commissioner W kin stock. Approximately 50 j>er cent? 

Mr. Maxi y. Approximately 50 jier cent in the blast furnaces, the steel works, 
the men working in the open hearth and Bessemer steel plants, and the rolling 
mills. That is whore the steel is actually produced. The rest of the plants 
operate works where the steel is fabricates!. The wire works and the different 
works. In other words, that is simply factory ojieration. But in the actual 
steel-producing plant, where steel is produced In working the raw material, 50 
per cent of the employees work 12 hours a day—worked 12 hours a day In 
1910. I have not gone over the figures for the Steel CorjKiration since that time*. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How many days n week do they work, Mr. Manly? 

Mr. Manly. In the Steel Corporation practically every employee in tie 
Steel Corporation now is limited to six days per week under shifts of em¬ 
ployees. That was true in 1912. I presume it is still true. I have not ex¬ 
amined it since. Now the figures are not considerably changed. I wish to 
quote from the annual report of the Steel Corporation for 1912, December 
as follows (p. 28): 
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“ So far, however, us It tins been possible to reduce the so-called 12-hour term 
it has been done, although no considerable reduction has been made in the 
number of employees working 12 hours a day.” 

In other words, no change has been made up to December 31, 1012. 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders, held April 20, 1914, Judge Uary, 
speaking for the corporation, said: 

“ In considering the questions relating to the 12 iiours per duy we have 
reduced the number of hours so far as practicable.” 

Tills is lu April, 1014, and does not seem to constitute any expression beyond 
the previous statement In which it hud been said that tiiey had been reduced 
us far us possible in 1912, and he simply says In 1914 they had been reduced 
as fur us practicable, which is a much weaker statement and does not imply 
any existed. 

Commissioner O’Connkli., In that C-liour day you say—I mean 6 days a 
week—is the work continuously 7 days'! 

Mr. Manly. The work In the places authorized is continuous 7 days u week 
for practically the entire plant. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And that gives them work 7 days a week? 

Mr. Manly. No; the Individual man does not work 7 days a week. The indi¬ 
vidual limn works (i days a week. The seventh duy is taken care of by what 
is known us a number of relief men. In other words, I get Monday off this 
week. My place is taken by a man who works Mondays and gets a day off 
some other time during the week. They shift the men around, Next week I 
will get Tuesday off and my place will be taken tiy an entirely different man. 
In other words, they have one-seventh more employees than they actually need 
on any given day, and tliose men are shifted around to take the places of the 
men who are absent. 

Commissioner Oabketoon. Itroken shifts instead of regular shifts? 

Mr. Manly. Yes, sir. That Is, no man gets Sunday off all the time. That 
is, in tlie case of any seven men, one man will take the place of another man 
on a given day, and lie will take the place of (lie next mail the next day In the 
week, and so on arouml. It is vlrhuilly all unskilled labor around a blast 
furnace and very quickly learned, and that arrangement is therefore entirely 
feasible. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Did your investigation lead you to learn the wages 
earned by these employees? 

Mr. Manly. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Whut did you learn its to that? 

Mr. Manly. I can give it to you, but it would take some time. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all at (Ills time, Mr. Manly. We will take the 
other matters up later. 

Please take the stand, Mr. IahvIs. 

TESTIMONY OF HON. DAVID J. LEWIS. 

Chairman Walsh. Your name, please. 

Congressman Lewis. David J. Lewis. 

Chairman Walsh. You are at the present time a Member of the House of 
Representatives? 

Congressman Lewis. Yes, sir; from Maryland. 

Chairman Wai.sii. And you are chairman of the House Committee on Labor, 
I lielleve? 

Congressman Lewis. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you tieen a member of the Congress of 
the United States? 

Congressman Lewis. I am Just elected to my third term. 

Chairman Wai.su. Prior to that time what had been your business? 

Congressman Lewis. Well, I hud practiced law about 20 years and worked 
to the coal mines about 14 years. 

Chairman Walsh. Whereabouts in mining? 

Congressman Lewis. In Pennsylvania and Maryland, in the anthracite and 
bituminous fields of Pennsylvania and Maryland, and also somewhat in cloy 
mining in Maryland, 

Chairman Walsh. Hove you made a particular study of the telephone and 
telegraph Industries in the United States with reference generally to the 
application of labor problems to It, etc.? 
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Congressmen Lewis. I have made a general study of the telephone and 
telegraph functions In this country In all its relations, more especially with 
reference to the rate and the effect of postulizlng the Instrumentalities, 

Chairman Walsh. I wish, Mr. Lewis, that If you are lirepanal to do so you 
would give us the result of your study on that subject. 

Congressman Lewis. Yes, sir. .Mr. Chulrutun, before entering into a discus¬ 
sion of the telephone subject, I have Hu night (hat iierlmps It was a duty to 
give the commission some conclusions I have reached with regard to the coal 
mining sociology, if 1 may take a tew minutes for that purttose. 

Chairman \Y visit. I will be very glad to bate you do so. 

Congressman Lewis. 1 will do so. 

Chairman Walsh. I had Intended, Mr. Lewis, to also ask you some questions 
after you git through with tile topic of telephones on the general industrial 
subject, hut take it up in your own way mnv. 

Congressman Lewis. 1 lane come rather reluctantly to the conclusion that 
the whole theory of private property as applied to coal mining under certain 
condlllons in the Culled Stales has broken down. I mean by tlml the theory 
as It Is applied, say, to a man's garden and to Ids home, lie lias it fee simple 
title to those, and if be fulls out with tile most respected member of ibe com¬ 
munity he can lock the gate and lock the door and exclude 1dm from the 
premises, and all the harm that is done is the loss of the pleasure of the com¬ 
panionship that comes to both, lint when you come to apply the same Idea of 
absolute ownership to coal-mining properties the consequences of the disturb¬ 
ances of relations are very different indeed without respect to who may be 
bbtmable for the disturbance. 

A friend of mine discovered Hint out in West Virginia in the woods are 10,000 
acres of coal. It is our opportunity to serve souety and serve ourselves to 
exploit that coal land. In order to do so we lm\e got to bate miners and take 
them out, but we can not take their homes with them, mid so we have to build 
them homes. We first sustain the relation of employer and employee toward 
them, a very [silent and imisirtnnt relation, as both parlies know. lint when 
we have to build their houses we also sustain the relation of landlord and 
tenant to them, in tin* meanwhile, of course, it is a new venture In a new 
i .immunity, and they can not carry their own commissary with them, so the 
eMiuloyer starts a commissary or a company store. Then* is Die third relation 
of great Importance to the parties, especially the employees, the commissary 
relations. The relations have frequently become even more numerous, extend¬ 
ing to the doctor, and I believe in some recent Instances to Die saloon facilities. 

Now, we are living In the United Stales. The members of that community 
are citizens of tho United States. They sustain n relation to It different from 
that of 50 or 100 years ago, or from that of other countries. When Die em¬ 
ployee in that Instance has trouble with the employer, whether It be the 
employer's mistake or his own mistake, or whether it arises from that, fruitful 
field, a failure to understand one another and ignorance of governing facts, the 
result to Die employee Is drastic indeed, because all Ills relations to life, except 
[MTlmps his v.ife and children and the duty of their support, are broken down, 
lie loses bis employment, that relation Is broken; be loses ids htndlord, that 
relation Is broken; be loses bis commissary supply at the store, and ttie relation 
of the commissary Is broken; and It Is Inevitable as long as humun beings 
preserve the Instinct of the animal for self-preservation that when the employer 
under those circumstances, whether right fully or wrongfully, proeeeds to push 
the workman off of the raft, there Is going to be violence and there Is going to 
Is* struggle. Meanwhile, the employer Is not wholly to blame. Society has 
said to him tlml this coal mine is hls pro|H>rty in the same sense his cottage 
■and hls garden are hls pro[s*rty. Ills whole view of the complex situation when 
trouble arises is placed in that psychology that he thinks It Is hls. The other 
party owns nothing there and of course under the present State of the law baa 
not even a right to hls job. 

Now, that situation Is an Impossible one In our country, it makes a feudalism 
greater than any English history 1ms ever shown. If the whole country were 
In that plight—If all our Industries presented the same conditions we should 
either cease to own private property In a short time or (he Kcpuhllc Itself would 
perish. So much for the analysis. That the employer in those Instances Is 
sincere. Is honest frequently, Is illustrated by an Incident that took place In the 
Investigation of the Colorado operators recently In Congress. 

It was suggested that the difficulties be arbitrated, ami a very bright 
and doubtless very competent manager of that Industry took hls purse out of 
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his pocket In this fashion [indicating! and said, “That is mine, there Is nothing 
there to arbitrate.” 

And so society is face to face with two conflicting theories of right. The unde¬ 
niable social right of the employee under certain circumstances to employment 
and just relations in that employment, and the equally undeniable right of the 
proprietor under present legal conditions to do what he pleases with his own 
property. The result to which it all comes, in my judgment, is twofold. We 
may either modify the theory of private property applied to that relation or 
we may socialize the property itself. I take It that the Nation would not be 
ready for the latter course, but in a purely suggestive way, with a view of re¬ 
lieving the conditions that may prove serious for the peace of the Republic 
Itself, I want to say that it seems to me that it. might be worth the time of 
tills commission to Inquire whether the public utility in the ways you know, 
might, not be called in some preventive fashion, when these industrial strifes 
threaten, to determine the facts—to determine the merits of the controversy so 
that the views of society could speak, and speak with the efficacy It usually does, 
that is, with the influence of determining the controversy itself. 

That is all I wish to say on that subject. Do ymi wish me to proceed along 
jfclxe other line? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, sir; you may proceed. 

Congressman Lewis. With regard to the telephone communication, I may 
say that I have given It some two years of study, under the limitations of the 
layman, however, and not with the advantages of the skilled telephone engineer. 
It will lie natural for the commission to ask for some principle upon which 
the action Is proposed. In short. Is there anything about the telephone instru¬ 
mentality, us well as the telegraphic, that distinguishes it from the ordinary 
postal communication, or does it more properly fall within the line and under 
the rules applicable to private industry? 

I wish to say to the commission that In taking a position on this subject 
one needs not necessarily to characterize himself as a socialist or as an in¬ 
dividualist. Indeed, after much thought and experience, T have come to the con¬ 
clusion that glibly as we may assign ourselves to one or the other principles 
of thought, very, very few of us really are socialists or individualists or 
communists, but that, on the oilier hand, we are all three; that there is hardly 
a man to lie found that does not believe that the present method—at least 
legal proprietorships as a method of conducting the farm Is the most effica¬ 
cious, that communism as applied to the public roads and public schools is a 
principle sound In itself, and that socialism, as we see if in the post office most 
markedly, has been sustained by the experience of mankind. The truth of the 
matter is that no nation up to date lias been so narrow' as to make itself a 
one-fingered institution. If 1ms used all those principles and has found them 
necessary for the proper action of society and development of the public wel¬ 
fare. 

Now, w’hen we come to the field of communication, I wish to call the atten¬ 
tion of the commission to what may prove only a too elaborate statement of 
the characterizing facts. 

First, it is to be noted that our country stands alone among the great nations 
in allowing the electrical communication to be handed over to the private 
financier. Is there any reason in the United States calling for that distinct 
kind of departure? None that T can find or that lias been pointed out so far. 
The truth of the matter is that the telephone and telegraph present the same 
economic and tho same social characteristics in the United States that they 
present elsewhere, and that we have a right to proceed upon the assumption 
that reasoning applied elsewhere is fairly applicable here. 1 ought to ask the 
commission wlmt the limitation of time will be, because there are a great many 
facts to present. 

Ulminnan Wu.su. There are no other witnesses here this afternoon, Mr. 
Lew la. 

Congressman T.kwib. First, I wish to say that the telephone and telegraph 
functions are inherently monopolistic in their nature. No one should wish 
to have two telephone agencies in the same office. Nobody can really gain ad¬ 
vantage by having two telegraph offices, as we have in the National Capitol, 
each at the side of the other. Competition In the telephone field Is Ineffec¬ 
tive to cure this well-known effect of human Instinct where it has the power 
to fix the price without the veto power upon the part of the consumer, and that 
has proven equally true in the telegraphic field. Society, therefore, because It 
is a postal function, and again because it is a monopolistic function, ought to 
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consider the propriety of taking over those two functions. But there is an¬ 
other reason, a qualifying reason, and one which I urge as of very great im¬ 
portance. There is throughout every community a well-settled conviction that 
somehow or other men will not work for the Government with the same earnest¬ 
ness that they work when suiHuvised by the self-interest of a private employer. 

Mr. Chairman, I concede that that statement contains a very large element 
of truth, but there are exceptions to It Now, those exceptions consist of the 
cases where the work can Ik* precisely assigned out in advance, its quantity 
measured, and the task of each man fixed and the com! it ions of Ida service 
determined at the time of his employment. The city letter carrier is an illus¬ 
tration of that. Ills work each day, his route, is fixed, and Ids failure, to |K»r- 
forui his services, his delinquency, will almost automatically check itself. The 
rural route in a less perfect way is another Illustration. And so it may he 
said of the telephone communication and of tin* telegraph, where the How of 
trnllic in any particular otlice has been ascertained, the amount of work which 
the employees should do, the number of hours the employees should work, 
can all be safely and thoroughly determined in advance, ami their failure to 
make good as employees adequately checked. Therefore, without going into 
other fields of thought, we have the conditions which justify social interference 
in tiie field of electrical communication. It Is an inherent monopoly. The W’ork 
can he adequately done, and society will Ik* free from “soldiering” upon the 
part of its employees. 

Now', Mr. Chairman, I want to call the attention of the commission to the 
particular facts of an economic and social character which, Independent of 
general reasoning, call upon us in the United States to postal Ixe those institu¬ 
tions here as elsewhere. First, let me say that when you have a monopoly of a 
character when* the law of Increasing returns may in* said to apply, in such 
an instance society, acting for Itself, can produce much higher economic and 
social results or products than the private financier, for the following reasons, 
which I shall read because of the precision of their statement. They are taken 
from the work of Prof. Henry C. Adams, a very Just celebrity, on “The State 
and its Relation to Industrial Action.” 

“A mono|Mily has the following advantages if it is conducted under the public- 
service motive: 

“(a) Unity and exclusiveness of organization. 

“(b) Details of management well worked out. 

“(c) Facility for extension by men* duplication of existing structure. 

“(d) A social demand for the service which is wMdespreal and constant. 

“ (c) Adequate ability in authority. 

“ We mnv expect the following results: 

“(f) Service at less cost than if broken Into groups. 

“( 0 ) Assurrod demands for service admits of clos(*st calculations. 

“(h) Extent of demands admits of must minute division of labor. 

“(i) Absence of rivalry reduce* to a minimum tin* amount of capital and 
other expenditures necessary for the jMTfornmnee of the service. 

“(D Speculative management is eliminated 
“(A*) And thus with a public-service motive— 

“(/) The maximum of cheapness and efficiency is rendered possible.” 

Now, a word or two as to the fmssiblc service motive. It must be recognized 
that the rules of private financiering and the rules of public financiering are 
inherently different in their objects, and that is said without any purpose to 
depreciate one or to glorify the other. The private financier Is the private 
investor. His motive for making the Investment is the fact that determines 
whether he will make, the investment or not. Naturally the rate of return to 
l)e expected is what he Is looking to ns a fact, and If you say to him the re¬ 
turn is to be too low or the return is to 1 m* absolutely uncertain, he makes no 
investment at all. 

Now, It so happens that as u general rule, especially with monopolies, the 
higher the price fixed by the financier the greater will be the profit, with cer¬ 
tain qualifications against insane excessiveness In price. It also happens, under 
those circumstances, w'hero the private financier is In control and you have a 
monopoly subject to the law of Increasing returns, that the higher the price 
fixed the lower will he the utilization of the plant In his control. But without 
going further with academic statements, I wish to give a concrete illustration. 

There was running from Chicago to Milkaukee for many years a little tele¬ 
graph line known as the Chicago & Milwaukee Telegraph Co. For many years 
it conducted a service of 10 cents per telegram, the telegrams being mostly de* 
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livered by phone to stock exchanges. After a time the Western Union, not liking 
Ihnt any too well, for obvious reasons, entered into competition with It, and 
they had a 5-cent rate between the two cities during the time of the com¬ 
petitive struggle. That competitive struggle ended us they usually do. They 
agreed and a 15-cent rate was established between the towns. Under the 15- 
eerit rate the Chicago & Milwaukee Telegraph Co., In 1009, did a business of 
103,000 telegrams; but a year later a subsidiary of the Bell telephone system 
acquired this little telegraph plant, and the rate was immediately raised to 
25 cents per telegram. Tim next year the telegraph business fell to 57,000 
telegrams. In short, an increase of GO per cent in the rate had worked a de¬ 
crease of nearly 50 per cent in the product in the social service rendered by the 
institution to the people of Milwaukee and Chicago. This is said without cen¬ 
sure of any of the parties concerned. The old concern at 15 cents was making, 
1 think, about 3 tier cent dividends. That return was not adequate to private 
capital. The new concern, by cutting the busiuc'-s down one-lmlf through 
raising the. rate about GO per cent, was able to discharge two telegrahp orators 
and two messengers, and I think they come out about 5 per cent in the way of 
a return after they reformed this plant according to the laws of the private 
financier. 

Now, in contrast with that, let us present the public-service motive as appo¬ 
site to this Held of action. When the parcel-post law passed Congress—of 
which T may explain I had the honor to prepare the House version--it was 
reformed in the Senate until the rates were made so high that only the express 
rates exceed» m 1 them In scandal; but happily a provision was inserted in the law 
giving the Postmaster General the same power over the postal rates In that 
respect as a railroad president has to conduct the service on his road. It was 
my pleasure to go to the Postmaster General a few weeks after his appoint¬ 
ment and suggest that the rates on the shorter zone, say, the 150 mile zone, be 
cut down from 4 cents per imhiihI to 1 and on the 50-mile zone from 3 cents to 1 
and other changes that have since taken place. Now, how did the Postmaster 
General reason on that subject? He reasoned according to the Instincts of the 
public financier. He said, “If I am assured that these rates will pay the cost 
of the sen ice”—and he was so assured—“but even if some uncertainty exists, 
I am justified in making the reductions in the rates proposed, because the post 
office and the people being identical terms, if 1 should lose 1 per cent In one 
pocket I gain 100 per cent in the other ilocket in the form of social service 
rendered.” 

Let It be said for his ability to reason and to act that the profits under a 
traffic that actually trebled under the inti nonce of these normal rates—these 
rational postal rates—the profits are quite as great as they would have been 
under the obi restricted rates. In short, the Postmaster General proceeds, as 
the illustration suggests, upon wholly different rules of financing from those 
he would apply himself in the State of Texas if he were conducting a hotel of 
his own or a street-car line, or, Indeed, was sinking an oil well and selling the 
products. The laws of private financiering are as distinct from those of public 
financiering as the night is from the day. 

Now, ltd us see what the effect of Hmt private financiering has been in the 
United States on the subject of our telegraph and telephone rates. I have all 
the supportive data and statistics before me, but will gi\e only conclusions, 
becuuse It would take hours to supply all the data In detail. 

We will take first our telegraphic rate and we will compare It with New 
Zealand’s. I take New Zealand for comparison because New' Zealand compares 
with the United States in wage levels. In social habits, In education, and in 
tradition, In the purchasing power of the ptx>ple as expressed in dollars and 
cents, and as one State In the United Stales compares with another. Now, In 
New Zealand the rate is 12 cents for 12 words, good all over the island, com¬ 
parable, let us say, to the State of New York. And what is the effect of that 
rate? In 1912 the telegraph business of New Zealand amounted to 9 tele¬ 
grams per person. In the United States the rate is just twice that in New 
Zealand, with higher rate for longer distances. The number of telegrams in 
the Uilted States In 1912 was 1.15—about 1.1 telegrams per person against 
9 in the little State of New Zealand. 

Now, of course, the suggestion comes at once that perhaps In this country, 
because of Its character, state of development, the interurhan telephone has 
taken the place of the telegraph. That Is true, to a certain extent, but It does 
not answer the difficulty of low social utilization In the.United States, for we 
rank only ninth among the nations with respect to the use of the telegraph, and 
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when you combine the number of ions distance and interurhun telephone n»n- 
versatlons with the number of telegrams you tint! that instead of ranking first 
we rank thirteenth among the peoples of the world. In short, the same phe¬ 
nomenon of prohibitive rates is found in the telephonic* Held as is found in the 
telegraphic field, both fields Mng combined under the rule of the private 
financier who makes rates on the principle that the higher the rate tin* greater 
the profits—who makes bis rate as the hotel jieople in the city of New York 
make their rates, and for the same reason. 

Now, we come to the local telephone rate, and it is hard to he in New 
York City and not make a concrete illustration of the.se rates. First, let me 
say with respect to the local rates, we ha\e Die lowest |>ostage rates the world 
over except with a single instance, which I will mention. The postage rates of 
the Failed States are the lowest in tin* world with the single exception of 
Japan, where the letter rati* is a cent and a halt per letter. Kvon our parcel- 
post rates, for the shorter distances, in the \eiy infancy of the development 
of that institution, are only half as high as they are in flreat Britain, are as 
low as they are In (iermaiiy, and are onl> evelled l>.\ those of Swit/orhtiid and 
one or two other little countries, in the matter of shipment. But when we 
come to the matter of telephonic rates locally here, we find, sinking for Dm 
Bell system which represent** about two-thirds of the field in this country, our 
local call costs on the average twice what it does for the rest of Die world. 
The independent telephone companies of the 1’mted States get NtJ cents |*er 
UK) calls; the Bell system gets $1.N(f per PH) calls; and that tiguie represent* 
all their plants, the little town plant with Die fiat rate and the unlimited 
service, all Die way up to the New York City plant with rates which arc* ac¬ 
tually the highest in the world. It happens to he a fact that the rate for a 
business telephone in New York today is as great as the unlimited business 
telephone rate of Ixmdon, Berlin, Paris, and Stockholm combined. In other 
countries, with a postal motive active in the making of the rates Die local call 
tends to cost about half as much as the postage rate—a little less than a cent; 
hut in the Fniu*d States, especially in the larger cities, the local call rate 
tends to run with the street-car tare, is sometimes twice a street-car fare, 
and l believe up to within a limit of six or eight hundred calls in lids city to* 
<i,>y it represents about 8 cents per local call, a price for which the post office 
wil carry a parcel from New York to Baltimore -a -t-jMmnd parcel for 8 cents 
and make a fraction of a cent profit in the bargain, and that after paying the 
railroads udcrpialely, too, for their sen Ires. 

Now, Mr. (’hulrnmn, I come to the subject of the long-distance rate. The 
long-distance telephone rate of the Bell system in the Fulled State's—I speak 
of it, of course, not in any indicting fashion, but because It is representative 
of our telephone condition in a national sense more than any other—the Bell 
long-distance telephone rate is based on the scale of <5 mills a mile for a con¬ 
versation of three minutes. Six mills a mile—what does that represent? Well, 
the railroads only get 7 mills a mile mid a fraction for carrying a ton of 
freight n mile. It costs as much practically to send a long-distance telephone 
message over the wires as it does a ton of freight, and you, gentlonm, can 
realize how very weighty these conversations sometimes are over these tele¬ 
phones. 

Iu the other countries in the world—and I must ask permission of the com¬ 
mission to read some figures—th«*se long-distance telephone rates run from 
one-fourth to one-eighth of the rates mpiircd here. ] will rend quickly nmv 
ft comparison of continental long-distance telephone rates with those of the 
Bell system, made on the scale of 6 mills a mile. 

The average continental rate per hundred miles is 20 cents; Bell rates (10 
cents. 

Three hundred miles the continental rate is 37 cents; the Bell rate $1.80. 

Four hundred miles the average continental rate is 31) mils; the Beil rate 
is $2.40. 

For 500 miles the average continental rati* is 40 cents; the Bell rute is $3. 

Now, it must be said, to be just in this statement in regard to the rates, that 
they do represent some different rate eondlions. The Boil people, in answer 
to this suggestion, say that their service represents an immediate service—not 
u-take-your-turn service, and wait until other pal-tit's have been gratified. I shall 
assume that their statement on that subject is correct, because they ought to 
know, and it must be said, in candor, that I have not found them misrepre¬ 
senting the facts in this controversy. But they give only one rate, and that 
Is this high-priced rate for the immediate service. Postal systems are anxious 
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to come within the reach of all kinds of patrons with all kinds of business, and 
make two kinds of rates. They first make the take-your-turn rate, and that 
Is the rate I have read. You might have to wait half an hour or an hour to 
get your turn under those circumstances; but they also make a rate that cor¬ 
responds in function with the Bell rate, an immediate-service rate, and in most 
of those countries that rate amounts to twice the ordinary rate. In Belgium 
I think it amounts to three times the ordinary rate, but even making the com¬ 
parison on that basis, the long-distance telephone rates of the United States 
still remain the scandal of public-service rates the world over. 

The Bell system itself has practically made a confession of the justice of 
the complaint made with regard to these rates. It is said that they could give 
an ordinary take-your-turn-straphanger service, I think they call it, at rates 
more or less equal to those granted in other countries; and you ask why they do 
not do it. Their answer is, “The public does not want stub rates. They only 
want this high-priced service, this immediate service,” which they say they give. 
Well, now, they are hot speaking at least for one part of the public, if I may 
introduce my own personality. The Capitol at Washington is about 150 miles 
from my home. When Mrs. Lewis was not with me, it meant a letter every 
evening or so. I could have sat in my office or In my room and waited until 
they could have given me a service at 15 or 20 cents and talked to her over 
the phone, instead of resorting to the letter-writing art. I do know, as a man 
of experience, that an Immense proportion of our business, an immense per¬ 
centage of our affairs, are such as could wait for an hour or two or three or 
four hours, if a consideration like 50 per cent or 75 per cent reduction in the 
rate were offered as an inducement. 

Now, the very natural result of this extraordinary rate is to deny society 
the full utilization of tin* telephone machine. Comparison shows that while 
the interurhan long-distance lines of this country are utilized to the extent of 
only 4 per cent of their potential time—the potential being treated ns every 
minute in the year—the German interurhan lines are utilized under these very 
low, popular rales to the extent of 1!) per cent. In short, the utilization of 
nearly 500 per cent is obtains! on German lines as against 100 per cent here— 
the pure necessary and proper result of rates made by the private financier. 

This may he the proper place to call attention to some recent postal history. 
In 1001) we have statistics showing the number of parcels carried by the express 
companies of tills country. They numbered a little less than 300,000,000— 
about 3 per capita. In 1012, 1913, and 1011, an account lias been taken of the 
number of parcels moving in tin* post office. We find we are moving now at 
the rate of 500,000,000 parcels a year b\ post. Not more than 50,000,000 
of those parcels formerly mo\ed by express. In other words, we have taken 
about 50,000,000 parcels away from them. All of which shows that 250,- 
000.0000 parcels are moving now under postal rates that never moved before 
in this country; that a How of 250.000.0(H) parcels, or at least 2J per capita, 
lias been potential in this country cut since the days of Lincoln, and that tlint 
potential traffic has l>»*en absolutely murdered by the prohibitive rates of the 
express companies of this country and the rules that the private financiers 
find necessary to apply to the express business as a squatter on the postal 
function. 

Now, T make no doubt, sir. that the telegraphic and tilephonic systems of 
the United States are sufterlng in even greater proportion as the result of these 
double rates. I haven’t any question, sir, that the Introduction of normal 
IKistal rates Into the local telephone and into the long-distance telephone field 
would increase the utilization of those agencies of communication in a few 
years by many hundredfold. I know it Is the habit to think very ill of the 
express companies, and after what I have said it is my duty to give a few 
facts In Justification of their course. When we rend about their cutting melons 
of 1(H) per rent and paying dividends in former years that were actually 100 
per cent of the capital invested In the business, the Inference Is at once natural 
that they were behaving rather beyond the permissible extremes for private 
financiers. In short, that they were hogs. But that was not true by any 
means. At no time had the express company made more than 3 or 4 cents out 
of the average parcel curried; while its dividends on the amount invested, 
which was Insignificant, were naturally very great, the margin of their busi¬ 
ness applicable to dividends, I think, never rose above 8 per cent. In other 
words, only about 8 per cent of the rate—8 per cent of the dollar that they 
took In—was applicable to profits; and when the rate maker comes or the 
financier comes to making rates that involve a margin smaller than that he is 
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trenching upon dangerous grounds for his own investors. The express com¬ 
panies have that excuse for the rates of the past which have destroyed so 
much traffic in thut field. 

Now, Mr. Chairnum. when you come to the objects of postalizlng these 
functions, what are they? The functions--what are they? 

The only objects that are obvious are first, to give tlie people of this coun¬ 
try—in the postal field with respect to communication—n normul rati', a 
righteous rate. There are two other objects into which I shall briefly enter. 
What should he the ideal of the |M»stal establishment in the telephone field? 
I am sure I should hesitate in expressing this ideal if I had formed it myself, 
and it is only htmiiM* of (lie authority which I am able to quote for It that 
I have the courage to mention it to this commission. This authority has said 
there Is a road to every man’s house and there ought to be a telplione on the 
Inside. That uuthorlty was Theodore N. Vail, president of the Dell telephone 
system. It Is true tin' Ideal was list'd In a well paid magazine advertisement, 
anil not in one of bis reports to Ids stockholders. Hut the president of the 
Bell system, in making that very splendid expression, overlooked the facts. 
There is a road to every man’s house; that is one fact, lint that road was not 
built under the rules of private finance. That road was not built by private 
monopolists, but it was built under the iulluence of the social ideal, anil with 
the financial power of that s«n ictv alone Thai Is one idea. Hut wlmt would its 
value be? 

I come now to a subject that may sivm at first somewhat foreign to the 
Inquiry in which we are engaged, hut which I think is germane, and which 
I trust will interest tills commission. In making a study of the parcel post 
and express subjects I made what was to me a discovery. I found that we 
had plenty of wholesale transportation In the United Stales, hut practically 
speaking no retail transportation except what the express companies gave 
under their prohibitive rates—relatively prohibitive rates—and under a service 
which failed again to reach the farm I found another fact—nearly everything 
we eat on our table Is produced originally on the farm in the retail form. I 
mean by that that the butter is produced roll by roll. The chickens ure killed 
and dressed one by one. The eggs an* marketed dozen by dozen. In short, 
farm table products l>egln In retail forms to suit the requirements of the ulti¬ 
mate ixmsumer. Hut lacking retail transportation as one reason—another 
lenson I shall reach later—instead of those retail forms going to the consumer 
ul once, for want of a conduit, they had to pass through several expensive com¬ 
mercial operations. First, the buying lolleitor went out on the farm mid 
bought these farm supplies up. converting them from retail into wholesale 
quantities; that Is one commercial transaction with Its attendant charge for 
protit, Insurance, waste, and the other elements Involved. Then be turned them 
over to the wholesaler, a second commercial transaction with all its attendant 
charges. Then the wholesaler turned them over to the retailer, a third com¬ 
mercial transaction with its attendant expenses. And finally the retailer re¬ 
converted them Into their original retail forms and lei ting the consumer have 
them at a price that doubles and at a smell that had not Improved any during 
its intercourse with commercial transactions. In short, the consumer was the 
third or fourth purchaser even of these standardized retail forms instead of 
the iirst, and secured them in depreciated quantity as well as doubled price. 

Now, we have applied to the postal establishment the transportation conduit 
for the movement of these retail forms from farm to kitchen. It was thought 
at the time, and l confess I had the hojie, that a letter—the written communica¬ 
tion—would prove sufficient to bring the farmer and the consumer together. 
It has in a small degree and there is a little of that traffic oozing through between 
farm and kitchen; hut what I wish now to suggest as an objective of this 
legislation is this, that with telephonic communication possible between the con¬ 
sumer of the city and the farmer in his environments it is probable that the 
housewife will he able to communicate directly with the farm, as she now 
does with the grocer over the phone in many instances and that thus this 
direct transit of the retail article to the kitchen will he secured. 

At present, however, under the influence of the rates vve have been discussing, 
a very cursory and quite inadequate investigation of rates around Washington 
disclosed this fact, that although Washlngtou City In completely environed by 
farms within 3 or 4 miles of the city limits, you would not l»e able to com¬ 
municate from the city to a single farmer that I could find at a cost of less 
than 15 to 20 cents. Of course those rates were not made with a view to direct 
talk between the city purchaser of farm products and the farmer and are very 
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different from the freight rules of our country that have been made, sir, with 
a view to moving the potential traffic. 

Whatever may be said of our railroads, of their sins and delinquencies in 
the past, it muNt be said of their rate makers that they have made rates that 
moved the American traffic from the point of natural production to the point 
of natural demand. The telegraph monopoly and the telephone monopoly of 
the United States have utterly failed to discharge that function. 

Now, sir, I come to another feature of the subject which, for conservative 
men, may possess a greater interest than any I have discussed; and that is the 
question of the relative efficiency of the postal management, of these agencies, 
as compared with private managements. 

Wo hear on all sides tlx* suggestion that no man will work for the Govern¬ 
ment, that they are loafers, and that nil Government service in a sense of 
economy is grossly inefficient. However true that statement may be with 
regard to Home employment by cities and States, it Is not true with regard 
to the postal establishment. What is it that our postal establishment does? 
Manifestly up to date Us work has been that of handling the mail. Wheu 
you compare its work in that respect with the other postal establishments 
of the world, like Germany, Frances England, and the rest, conceded to he of 
the best efficiency, because in the ease of Germany, I believe, it is suggested 
that classes obtain there and that somehow or other under the class system of 
the Government men may be made to work wlitre under a democracy they may 
not. 

We find that under the American postal system in 1912 there were handled 
00,000 mail pieces per employee; that was his product In work done, as against 
loss than 40,000 for Germany and less than 40,000 for France and England; 
that only Eeiglum excelled this, with a product of 80.000 postal mailing pieces 
per employee. And if it Is called to mind that llelglum represents a congested 
population, about like tlx* State of New York in population, and even less in 
area, with no great rural delivery service, it will be readily seen that the 
American postal system ranks at the very head of all postal establishments In 
the efficiency of Its employees; that is, in the amount of work gotten out of them 
as employees of the Government. 

Now, how does the ease stand with regard to telegraph employment? Well, 
In New Zealand the facts show that the average telegraph employee in the year 
1912 got out a product of 4,000 telegrams and that only amounted to about 11 
telegrams per man per day, hut in the United States the private telegraph com¬ 
panies got out a product of only 2.900 telegrams per year with a daily product 
of 8 telegrams per employee. The comparison, however, is still unfair to New 
Zealand, hoenuso In New Zealand the average telegraph office had a supply of 
less than 18 telegrams per office i>er day, while the average telegraph office of 
the United States had a supply of 41 telegrams iK*r office per day. In short, 
the telegraph employee here had four times the opportunity to work—three 
times the opportunity to work that tlx* employee had in New Zealand and that 
circumstance again, instead of suggesting that tlx* employee of the telegraph 
office here is a loafer, or soldier, brings only to mind the old principle that 
their rates are so high that they affect the utilization of the machine. Hut that, 
does not wholl.v account for it. The American post office like most of its broth¬ 
ers, has a genius tor doing small tilings cheaply and well. The genius springs 
from the fact that it possesses the power of simplicity, by which 1 mean to say 
Its details are well worked out, and it 1ms the postage stamp, which is the most 
wonderful accountant in the world in accuracy and economy of operation. 

I have before me a computation made by an experienced telegraph man of 
the number of ojierntions through which a telegram goes in the United States. 
There are some 24 concern'd with its physical handling. Altogether there are 
74 processes through which it goes. All of these processes but 24—probably all 
but 23—would be eliminated by the portage stamp under the postal system. In¬ 
stead of possessing that institutional efficiency, in which the private financier 
points with such habitual pride, if the telegraph companies of this country may 
be taken as examples, they represent the lowest productive efficiency in the 
world to-day. We may safely, therefore, proceed on the theory that if our pos¬ 
tal establishment ranks first in the work it Is doing, and our telegraph companies 
rank lowest in efficiency in the work they are doing, I mean the product per 
employee paid, that the like results will attend the postal establishment when 
It attends to the telegraph. 

And now we come to the telephone communications. It should have been 
urged again that the Postmaster General would not be able to make the tele- 
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pljone employees do their work. Let us see about that. What Is It that the tele¬ 
phone plant does? It handles calls. When you divide the number of calls In 
the Uulted States as represented by the Hell system, by the number of einpoyeoa, 
you find that their work tier year represents some tWykKi calls. Now, the lit tin 
country of Norway under postal management lias employment that represents 
X1H.000 calls. In short the Hell system, Instead of ranking iirst in private as¬ 
pects, ranks ninth, among the telephone institutions of the world. Nor yet, sir, 
is tills any redaction upon its iiersonnel. The fact Is that it comes back to 
their rates, as the utilization of the plant is restrleted to such a degree Unit 
the employee does not have the opportunity to put out the product. Remember 
that about one-half of the employees are not engaged In the direct work of the 
exchange operator. 

We have found now that while postal rales in Ibis country are as low as any 
other countries, telegraph rales run twice ns high and local telephone rates 
about twhv as high, ami long-distance telephone rales to the ordinary user run 
from four to eight times what they do elsewhere. 

Hut, soys the conservative man, and I confess the conservative man Is the man 
whose judgment we seek in this matter, conceding nil you sty with regard to 
these rates, rather than take recourse to the purchase of a billion dollars’ worth 
of projterty, and its postalizntion, had we not better rely tut regulation to stsaire 
Ihe rates desired? The answer to Hud Is, that regulation can not is* made to 
give us postal rail's. Regulation was tried on the express companies and It 
must he conceded that It was Mtllielently drastic. The mo,si we could do with 
that cent minimum rate, we actually murdered UaO.OOO.tKKI shipments In this 
country, and the result of its passage was to reduce it from one quarter to 21 
cents, and it is a matter of admission of students of express trnmqiortatlon 
that the express companies are actually losing money to-day on their 21-eeat 
shipments, while it is true that (lie iststai establishment Is making money on Its 
H-cent rote, liecause it lias got a great agency nlreudy spread over the country 
that reaches the farmer. It has Its details well worked tail, ami this jtower of 
simplicity, and Is nlde to eliminate from ils operations some 40 per cent of the 
Incidents that attend the movements of packages In express transportation. 

Rut coming hack to regulation with regard to the telegraph rate and with 
regard more especially to the telephone rates, I wdsh to give a concrete illus¬ 
tration of the inapplicability of regulation to procure the results. Of course, 
ri .'illation Implies, to begin with, proper respect for the laws of property, 
not merely the statutes of pro|s'rty, hut those laws of pro|icrty written in 
the human heart, those laws which If not respected stop private Investments 
and completely defeat the function of private »|x>rntlon. As a concrete Illus¬ 
tration of the regulatory theory, I shall quote you facts applicable to the 
year 1910 for a city of (100,000 |ieople In this country, the name of which 
I shall not give, because Its rales are now In private litigation and I have no 
wish to embarrass either of the parties in that controversy by anvthlng 1 may 
say. That city, us I say, represents 000,000 people, and therefore presents 
mctroiHilitan conditions. Its rates, briefly stated, are as high, with some slight 
exceptions, ns the rates In New York City. It had 42.000 telephones. The 
telephones had an average call service of !IIlit calls jst year. The average 
number of calls on all telephones in tlds country Is 2,022 jier year. Thus it Is 
seen that in Ihat city Hie telephone was jK-rformlng only one-half its cus¬ 
tomary function nnd was doing less than 1,000 calls a year when the average 
telephone under the same commercial and social circumstances was doing a 
business of 2,000 calls. That average of telephone calls represented a cost to 
the consumer of ubout one and one quarter cents )ier call. In this city of which 
I speak the average cost to the consumer was three and a half eenls jier call 
on the measured-service basis. It Is obvious In that ease that the degree of the 
charge under measured service had cut down the function of the telephone 
about oue-half. Very well. Now, then, the private regulator Is called in and 
what does he Had? He finds about $5,000,000 invested In the telephone In 
that city; that Its net earnings for the year were about $1,200,000, which 
would be about 71 per cent. Parenthetically; let me say that ubout 7} per 
cent Is about as low a rate as you can concede prlvute capital in the tele¬ 
phone field, and be sure that it will undertake those new enterprises essen¬ 
tial to the proper development of the telephone Institutions. Rut the com¬ 
mission la faced with that fact at once. However, the proponents of the 
people say this telephone Is only rendering half service at an expense of 
$200,000 more per year. That, with additional switchboards and with addi¬ 
tional exchange operators, these rates can be cut In half, and we are assured 
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by the average service performed throughout the country that the service will 
double and the returns to the company in gross be what they were before. 
Conceding all that to be possibly true, the net returns to the company in that 
case would be cut down $200,000, from 7J to about 3$ per cent. And no regula¬ 
tive tribunal could ask private investors, however desirable the social results, 
to have the telephone charges in that city reduced, that their return on their 
capital should be cut in half, from 7j down to 2i per cent, the point at which 
private capital would say to the regulator, “ You must go and get your capital 
where you get your regulation, from the city; I will have none of it.” 

But the Postmaster General walks in on a situation like that and finds that 
the telephone is performing only one-half of its functions and he is dis¬ 
satisfied with that as compared with the postal service. He knows that if 
he will cut Ids rate the gross receipts will be the same, but that his earnings 
would be cut down to about 3£ per cent, or possibly even a little lower, and 
what is his reply? Acting on the rules of ptibljc finance, again he says, “Cut 
the charge in two, I think the sen ice will double and my gross receipts 
remain unchanged; even if the profits are as low as 3 per cent, I can purchase 
capital at that cost.” And so the service goes on. It is one thing to say 
that regulation affords some defense of production to the citizen against dis¬ 
criminating rates and charges; it is quite another and fallacious thing to say 
that regulation can ever bo made to produce a service as cheap at 7 per cent 
return on the capital ns postal service with a return of 3 per cent on the capital. 

I will dismiss the suggestion of competition as a remedy and go on to 
briefly touch other objections that are made. 

One of the objections urged, and I consider with sincerity, in the report of 
the Bell system against postalizlng the telephone, Is a good objection unless 
it Is provisionally incorrect, I believe it is provisionally Incorrect. That ob¬ 
jection is that the future telephone development of this country requires not 
only continuity of plan and policy but continuity of technical ability and a 
personality in control of the situation, it is suggested by the Bell system that 
that is not attainable by the postal establishment. X resj>ectfully submit to 
the commission that that objection Is not well taken in view of her history. 
We do have, at least in two departments of the Government, continuity of plan 
ard purpose as well as jHTsisteney ot personality and expert knowledge. I 
refer to the navy establishment and to the war establishment where it must 
be said that the very highest ability is obtained, is kept, and, thank God, has 
never failed us In our history to meet the requirements of the Republic in its 
direst times. 

Now, in regard to the postal establishment, in that respect the bill, which 
Lib been proposed, provides for tlds very continuity and sen lee and i>erson- 
niity, because a hoard of directors Is established into the bill and is continuous 
iu office some 10 years and with qualifications which go to their expertness as 
electrical telephone engineers, as express experts, and with reference to the 
other qualifications involved. 

The objection Is with regard to the personnel. It is suggested that the ad¬ 
dition of groat numbers of persons to the Government service may so affect 
the electorate in determining our elections as to lead to undesirable results. 

Lot me say in regard to that that the number of telephone employees in the 
United States is about 2tMUMK); that a little more than half of those are women. 
And let me say besides that In the development of the telephone art the auto¬ 
matic telephone has witnessed the examples of postal establishments in other 
countries and independent telephone companies in this country, especially the 
Federal Telephone Co., of Buffalo, which have introduced the automatic system 
under which the exchange girl is completely eliminated, except in those instances 
where a toll service is required. 

Now, even that circumstance does not present an awkward affair, because 
It will take time to substitute the automatic for the manual system. And it 
happens that the girls who work in the telephone exchange last about two 
and one-half to three years in that capacity, for the average telephone girl 
marries. 

I shall not go into greater details this afternoon with this subject, Mr. 
Chairman, because, although I am sure you would realize that it has incidents 
and circumstances which would prolong not only into the night but, perhaps, 
Into to-morrow, as well. 

There is another circumstance, however, that ought to be mentioned and 
ought to be considered, it seems to me. in reaching a conclusion upon this 
great subject; that is, the social influences active. When the private financier 
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Is turned into this field of postal monopolies, with no purpose to la* sensational 
at all. it Is my duty to say to the commission this afternoon that as Ion# as 
these telephone franchises remain matters for private promotion—remain pri¬ 
vate in character—securing them will he n circumstance attendant with the 
hope of very great profit. The promoter, under those circumstances, too often 
becomes the bril>e giver. And we have, I am ashamed to say, in the telephone 
history of this country cities, as great as San Francisco, disgraced in the most 
shameful way hy its telephone e\q>erieiiee in franchise giving. 

Just a few years ago the city council of San Francisco, I think, with the 
exception of one or two men, was bribed hy both the contestants for the tele¬ 
phone franchise in that town. They went out of the council meeting with, 
perhaps, in each of their pockets a India* from both of the contestants to the 
controversy. And I ask you to compare that history not alone with the history 
of London, of lierlln. or of oven gay Paris in the matter of telephone order and 
telephone morality. As against it we have the post«d establishment without 
motive to corruption. We have the postal establishment that stands in ranks 
primary among ail similar institutions in the world. I believe that most men 
will concede that tin* subject of slavery and the ensuing Civil War exerted 
upon the history of this country a disturbing lnllucncc which we have not 
yet half overcome. Instead of the social problem securing our attention here, 
it did in other countries a generation ago. and the solutions they have secured 
there--problems arising out of slavery and the Civil War —have engrossed our 
statesmanship and our people. Meanwhile our country had to build up—200,000 
miles of railroad had to he built. The great industrial Institutions, of which 
you know, also had to he erected, and In erecting them great princes of finance 
were developed'—princes of finance whose clamor far excelled and whose 
power far exceeded the power of the States and the (iovernmont whom they 
have overshadowed for a generation. You went not to the slat chouse of your 
American State to find the active, moving power of society. You went not 
to the White House, or even to the Capitol, to find the active moving powers 
of the Nation, Hut ><m went to the hack offices of the great princes of finance 
of whom he It said that their clamor cxc«x*ded that of the highest officers of 
the Government. And I challenge the commission, on its recollection at the 
moment, whether it be not true that they can remember the names of half a 
dozen great princes of finance of the last generation quicker than they can 
remember the names of the cotemporary presidents of (his Republic? 

It was only natural, when the governmental functionary had boon so weakened 
and disturbed hy these extraordinary Incidents of the war, that these grent 
potentates of private finance should slouch upon the Government domain. They 
did squat on the postal function. The cost of it in the express service we now 
definitely know. Half of the potential express traffic was killed for 40 years 
and was prevented from mo\ing. The cost of it in the telephone field we can 
determine inferentlally hy the experience of New Zealand and other Empires. 
The cost of it in the telephone field can he easily surmised when we remember 
that it cost as much to ship a telephone conversation a mile as it does a ton 
of freight. 

Now, as one more instrumentality of the Friend Government the commission 
to investigate these subjects I have come to New York City in the humblest 
way even If with the most positive and confident matter to suggest recom¬ 
mendations on your part with regard to Ibis grent subject. 

Postal establishment is the greatest agency we know, despite what has been 
said about it. It is the most economical industrial agency in the world to-day. 
It represents more Income than any railroad system in our country or indeed 
of any country except the Prussian railway system. And it represents, Mr. 
Chairman, much more than that. It represents the one industrial, the one com¬ 
mercial agency in the United States that is absolutely on the square with ail 
its citizens; that gives a nondiscriminating service to the poor and. to the 
rich alike; that follows the farmer out into the recesses of the forest and even 
the pioneer of our country, into the frozen mountains of Alaska itself, to take 
there perhaps the mother’s message to a heroic son and to bring back perhaps 
the son’s new found gold to the succor of an aged parent. 

I thank you for your attention, fApplause.] 

Chairman Walsh. Ladles and gentlemen, we are required to maintain perfect 
onler. If you are allowed to express your feelings, these meetings would not 
last a day; if some opinion may be expressed that meets with your approval I 
am going to ask you all to please help me and not to give expression to your 
feelings. 
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Congressman Lewis. I have a tail record of the discussion on this subject 
and I desire, if I may, to submit it to the commission. 

Chairman Walsii. I shall be very glad to have that made a part of the 
record. When do you go hack to Washington — to-night? 

Congressman Lewis. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. There were some general questions that I desire to ask. 
Congressman Lewis. I will he very glad to answer them. 

Chairman Wai.su. Well, it is our adjournment time now, and perhaps I will 
submit them to you on the outside, Mr. Lewis, and have them made a part of 
the record. 

Congressman Lewis. Cither way; if you wish, Mr. Walsh, and think it is 
necessary, 1 will stay over here. 

Chairman Walkit. We will be very glad to finish the record and ask these 
questions. I wl'l give them to you so that you mav be prepared in the morning. 
Congressman Lewis, if the questions are all written, I could reply to them in 

writing Just as well, lint there may be others- 

Chairman Walsh. There art* others that grow out of them. This Is a ques¬ 
tionnaire written for you. 

Congressman Lewis. Oh, yes. 

Chairman Walsh. 1 will ask you if you have observed the effect of the growth 
of large corporal Ions and the centralization of their control on the condition 
of labor in the United States; that is, has It tended to improve the general 
condition of labor, or otherwise? 

Congressman Lewis. I think there has been an improvement in the condition 
of labor, but whether enlargement of the corporate unit is the cause I would 
rather not say at this time. 

Chairman Walsh. Have the corporations shortened working hours as rapidly 
as the development of the Industry would warrant? 

Congressman Lewis. 1 think they have not in the eoal-minlng industry with 
which I am most familiar. A very large pnqiortion of It is conducted under 
an eight-hour system, but a large portion of it remains under the 10-hour 
system. 

Chairman Walhit. Do yon know of any cases of corporations that have 
voluntarily shortened working hours—that Is, the large corporations—in what 
might he called the basic industries? 

Congressman Lewis. No; I do not. But I do not wish to imply that there 
are not such cases. There nmy he. 

Chairman Walsh. Is the bargaining [tower of the workmen either as an 
Individual or a group improved by the growth of large corporations? 

Congressman Lewis. 1 think it Is weakened, except ns being organized into 
corresponding organizations. 

Chairman Walsh, lias the thought of labor changed In respect to that, the 
thought changed In resfiect to that, or has the impression boon maintained—it 
has been stnted here upon the witness stand during this hearing that during 
the jieriod when the largo corporations wore forming, were concentrating their 
plants, that the Idea among labor generally was pretty strong that it might be 
a good thing; is that not correct? 

Congressman Lewis. Well, I think it fair to say that as the corporation has 
grown very much larger its responsibility to the people correspondingly en¬ 
larged, broader ideas and broader feelings have been manifested by the mana¬ 
gers with respect to the relations to their employees. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you think the highly concentrated manufacturing cor¬ 
porations have tended to prevent the growth of trade-unions essentially? 
Congressman Lewis. I would not be a good authority on that subject. 
Chairman Walsh. Have you considered, or have your Investigations led you 
to a consideration of the fact as to what extent stockholders and directors 
of these large corporations are responsible for the labor conditions existing in 
them? 

Congressman Lewis. Now, I think you put your finger upon a great weakness 
in the large cor[>ornte organization, a weakness that perhaps affects its stock¬ 
holders even more than employees. I think now that the connection of the 
stockholder with an Immense corporation in many instances is so remote that 
it practically amounts to no effective relation at all and would not be any 
greater than the sense of responsibility of the average citizen for what is going 
on In Washington. I am informed that it happens as a matter of habit that 
the directors of the great industrial organizations when an election is coming 
on they will send out their proxies to the stockholders, who are often women 
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or uninformed men, nud that possessing up to that time the confidence of the 
community they have a form of election only without active discretion obtain¬ 
ing. And I think that there Is u very different relation between the stock¬ 
holders and the directorate of a large railroad or the United States Steel Trust, 
for example, from that between the stockholders and directors of the little elec¬ 
tric railway in my town. That personally carries knowledge and perhaps 
n sense of responsibility. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you observed in your Investigation of the telephone 
industry In the United States the manner in which they deal with their em¬ 
ployees so far as organization Is concerned? Is there an organized industry or 
an unorganized Industry or what? 

Congressman l.i.wis. I think the tendency is absence of organization. 

Chairman Wai sh. Poet* that run pretty generally through the industry in 
the United States? 

Congressman Lewis. That is my judgment, although I have not probative 
data on the subject. 

Chairman Wmsii. Assuming that this responsibility for conditions exists on 
the part of directors, how can that resigns! hi I it> be made effective, if you 
have at lulled that subject or would care to give an opinion? Could it be made 
so by legislation? 

Congressman Lewis. I have given it some thought, Mr. Chairman, und dis¬ 
cussed It some with others, but I have not readied a conclusion satisfactory 
to myself. 

Chairman Wai.hu. If it be true that the organizations of employees li.ne 
been weakened by the concentration of their employers, we might put it that 
way—what agency, if an>, could be used to more nearly balance the jaiwer 
between them? 

Congressman Lewis. 1 have none in mind exeept the suggestion made in the 
beginning of m> remarks, that qualifications ujmiu the absoluteness of the 
ownership of the property where social relations are sustained, such as now 
are imjiosed ui*on public-utility companies, for example, might be made. But 
I know there would be differences of conditions that would |>erhaps render 
'he suggestion debatable. The public-^»r\ice commission now Is largely con¬ 
fined to the field of monopoly, especially to the field where rates are imn- 
fiiutuating. Prices of street car service, gas, electricity, and railway sorvh*e 
are nmifluctunting, and competition is absent as an element to deal with the 
private management. In the coal mining business enmtxuition Is present and 
you have fine! uating prices. The argument might Ik* a little weaker In the 
case of a public-utility commission, in that case than In the case of a glaring 
monopoly. But I do not think of any other suggestion that to me seems prac¬ 
tical at this time. 

Chuirnmn Walsh. Have you given some thought to the question of the con¬ 
dition of the employee* in an industry like the telhphone Industry in cast* of 
totalization by the Government ? How would It affect the freedom of contract, 
the right to bargain collectively, exert a democratic intluence In the fixing of 
conditions of their labor? 

Congressman Lewis. Well, speaking frankly on that subject, I think the re¬ 
lation of the Government as an employer to the workingman is very different 
from the relation of the private employer. Without any pniqiose to stigmatize 
the interest of the private employer his interest is ns an investor. If he does not 
think about himself first nobody else will. He may have an Interest there for 
underpaying his men or overworking his men. But the Government Is purely 
an ethical agent. It has no feelings, it has no purposes except those that are 
ethical and It is absolutely without temptation to overwork or underpay its 
employees. Therefore the lalxir organizations hr an instrument of defense in 
private employment is unnecessary in public employment, and the relation of 
the employee under the Government, the Postal Service to the Government, 
seems tf> me should lie more in the order of my relation to the Government; 
that is, one of Individual character. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Gnrretson would like to ask some questions. 

Commissioner Garretson. Mr. Lewis, when you were dealing with the first 
proposition that you presented, you made reference to the fact that hoards 
of long existence of public-utility commission should be utilized in large in¬ 
dustrial disturbances to determine the facts for the purpose of informing the 
public ns to the facts causing the disagreement. Did you look on that as only 
a means for the furbishing of knowledge, leaving to other agencies the recon- 
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filling of the disagreement after the facts had boon brought out or the using 
of this commission as a settling agency also? 

Congressman Lewis. Well, they could be mediators as well as fact de¬ 
terminers. It has been suggested this European war might have been prevented 
if we had had a public-utility commission that would huve had authority over 
those royal bumps. I think frequently these great disasters, industrial strikes, 
might be a\oided if there was some place to go to state your case. In all my 
experience as a striker 1 got licked. I fun, therefore, very much in favor of 
arbitration more 4 than a very dear friend of mine who always won. His re¬ 
action to the subject was different from mine, you see. I think the interests 
of society are so great that they ought to predominate in this matter with 
regard to the wishes of employer and employee. 

Commissioner Oakkktson. Do you believe that a different commission or 
agency might be better able to utilize the facts that were developed by a public* 
service commission than they would themselves—that is, as a settling agent? 
Would the publication of the facts weaken their Influence as mediators and 
arbitrators? 

Congressman Lewis. Very probably so. 

Commissioner Oarkethon. That is the point that appealed to me when you 
were making the statement, to determine which of those two things you 
thought were preferable? 

Congressman Lewis. Perhaps while the commission was getting the facts 
that the parties can be making up their minds whether they were for or 
against them, and they would thus perhaps become disqualified as an impartial 
tribunal. 

Commissioner Ovuretson. That was the point that appealed to me. One 
tiling further I would like to have your opinion on, because it is purely a mat¬ 
ter of opinion. The question really consists of—I im\e got to state certain 
things that naturally follow the primary stage and then you can arrive at its 
sequence. We will take Government supervision. It is a foregone conclusion 
that supervision without control is forced—is there any power to put it in if 
defic it ensues, and on account of the measures that are put into that control 
deficit follows—now coining hack to the original statement : Can there be effec¬ 
tive supervision and consequent control without it leading to Government 
ownership? 

Congressman Lewis. Well, they can not lie effective in the sense of abso¬ 
lute 4 result without that conclusion. Society would have to take Mu 4 responsi¬ 
bility for its orders. 

Commissioner Garrktson. It is the natural consequence of supervision and 
control that is necessary to make supervision effective, is it not? 

Congressman Lewis. If the employer were ordered to pay certain wages and 
work certain hours and to sell at certain prices, be would quit employing 
people unless the conditions were working out satisfactorily. Therefore in¬ 
dustry would depend upon the Government for its future conduct. 

Commissioner Gxkreison. If you leave the question of wages out, for in¬ 
stance. to lix the price of the product, and from other causes a deficit ensues, 
isn’t there a nice question there as to who is going to assume the responsibility 
for tiie deficit unless ownership is assumed? 

Congressman Lewis. That is all involved in the problem, sir 

Commissioner Garrktson. That is ail. 

Chairman Wat.sh. That is all. Thank you, Mr. Lewis, very much. 

We will now stand adjourned until tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

(At 4.50 in the afternoon of this Tuesday, January 10. 1015, an adjournment 
was taken until to-morrow, Wednesday, January 20. 1015. at 10 o'clock a. m. 
at the same place.) 


New York City, January 20, J9/S—10 a. m. 
Present: Chairman Walsh, Commissioners O'Connell, Lennon, Ifarriman, 
Ballard, Weinstock, and Garretsou. 

Chairman Walsh. The commission will please come to order. 

Call Mr. Schlff. 


TESTIMONY 0V MB. JACOB H. SCHIFF. 

Chairman Walsh. Your name, please. 

Mr. Schiff, Jacob H. Schiff. 

Chairman Walsh. Where do you live, Mr. Schiflf? 
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Mr. ScH ikk New York 

Chairman Wat.su. What is your business? 

Mr. Schiff. Hanker. 

Chairman Walsh. In what corporations are you a director? 

Mr. ScH iff. I am a director of the Oregon Hallway & Navigation Co.. a sub¬ 
sidiary of the Union Pm ille; the Western Union Telegraph Co.; the Central 
Trust Co.; the Wells, Fargo express Co.; the Baron de lllrseh Fund; the 
Montetlore Home and Hospital for Chronic Idseasts; the Tuberculosis Preven¬ 
torium. There are some more that I can not remember 

Chairman Walsh. Could you approximate and stale how many of those there 
are which you can not remember? 

Mr. Sen isk I can not remenilK*r them all. 

Chairman Walsh, No; I say could you state approximately the iuiiuIhm* of 
them, without designating the names. 

Mr. Schiff. Call it in round nmnlHO-s 10. 

Chairman Walsh. Ten thut you do not now recollect? 

Mr. Sen hi. Yes- 

Chairman Walmi. Or 10 that you do n*eoll«vt? 

Mr. Schiff. No; 10 altogether; 10 altogether 1 have named the principal 
ones. 

Chairman Waish. In those purely industrial corporations that you lmv« 
named, leaving out for the present those that ha\e for their olvJ<*cl philanthropy, 
or public matters entirely, do you own or represent any considerable amount of 
stock In those companies in which you are a director? 

Mr Schiff. Yes; I think I do. 

Chairman Waish. To what extent, please. 

Mr. Schiff. In which? 

Chairman Walsh. Iii the companies that you have named. 

Mr. Schiff. You want to have it in each separately? 

Chairman Walsh. In each separate company; yes. sir. 

Mr. Schiff. Well, call them off, please. 

The Reporter. Oregon Hallway & Navigation Co 

Mr. Schiff. The Oregon Hallway & Navigation Co. is a subsidiary company 
of the Union Pacific, and I represent several thousand shares in the Union 
Pacific; perhaps 10,000 or more. 

Chairman Walsh. Ten thousand or more. Now', do you own those personally? 

Mr. Schiff. Personally, and us representative of others. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, now, how many do you own personally and how 
many do you control as representative of others? 

Mr. Schiff. Well, I would say I own personally f>.(KK) or more. 

Chairman Walsh. Of the Union Pacific? 

Mr. Schiff. Yes. 

Chairman Waish. I wish that In giving the amounts of the others, Mr. 
Schiff, you will please make that disconnection; that is, the amount that you 
own actually, and the amount that you represent. 

Mr. Schiff. As I say. I actually own 5,000 or more. 

Chairman Walsh. Hut I say in giving the general numbers, I wish you would 
call It In that manner wbeu the other names are read off to you by the stenog¬ 
rapher, that you will make that distinction and I will not have to repeat the 
question every time. 

Sir. Schiff. What is the next? 

The Reporter. Western Union Telegraph Co. 

Mr. Schiff. I should say 3,000 or more personally. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you represent any others in the Western Union? 

Mr. Schiff. Yes; when I say 3,000 or more. It Is my own stock. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, how many would you say you represented? How 
many shares of stock In the Western Union? 

Mr. Schiff. Many thousand shares. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you approximate how many? 

Mr. Schiff. No. 

Chairman Walsh. You could tell that, could you not. from your books? 

Mr. Schiff. No; I could not. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there no way In arriving at the number of shares of 
stock you represent In the Western Union? 

Mr. Schiff. Only by the stock standing on the books of the company in my 
name, or the names of some one of my firm. 
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Chairman Walsh. Does all of the stock you represent In the Western Union 
stand on the books of the Western Union Co. either In your name or in the 
name of some member of your firm? 

Mr. ScHtFF. Yes, sir; that Is correct, Including clerks. 

What Is the next? 

The Reporter. The Central Trust Co. 

Mr. Sciiiff. One hundred shares. 

Chairman Walsh. Do I understand that the 100 shares arc yours? 

Mr. Sciiiff. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you represent any others? 

Mr. Sohifk. I do not. 

What Is the next? 

The Reporter. The Wells, Fargo Express Co. 

Mr. Sciiiff. One thousand five hundred shares or more of my own. 

Chairman Walsii. Do you represent any in that company? 

Mr. Schiff. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Approximately how many do yon represent? 

Mr. Sciiiff. Perhaps two or three thousand. 

Chairman Walsh. What Information, Mr. Schiff, do you ikjshcxs, either as a 
stockholder or as a director, concerning the lalsir conditions in these corjiora- 
tlons In which you are interested? 

Mr. Schiff. None. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you make any effort to ascertain the labor conditions 
in those corporations? 

Mr. Schiff. Only when there should lie trouble. 

Chairman Walsh. Only when there should he trouble? 

Mr. Sciiiff. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And then what action do you take ns a director? 

Mr. Schiff. I ascertain the causes of the trouble and try to bring about a 
just treatment of all Interests concerned. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you receive reports from those corporations which 
give you any Information regarding labor conditions before actual trouble 
breaks out? 

Mr. Sciiiff. I do not. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there any system in any of these corporations by which 
tlie directors are advised of complaints of men—of the employees—when they 
reach such proportions that trouble in the nature of a strike 01 lockout or 
violence is Imminent, but before It actually takes place? 

Mr. Schiff. Yes, sir. 

Cliiiirmiiii Wai.sii. We will take the Western Union first; wlmt is the nature 
of the reports that you receive from that company ? 

Mr. Sciiiff. During my directorship of the Western Union, which extends 
hack about, I should say, l."> or 18 years, there has been only one serious 
trouble. I don't remember exactly when, but It was about live or seven years 
ago that there was a general strike on the Western Union. It may be 10 years 
ago; I don't remember exactly the time. This was the only time when the 
question of labor conditions came before the hoard of directors, or before 
the Executive committee rather, to which I belonged. It was stated by Col. 
dowry, who was thou president, that trouble was brewing; that there was 
agitation on the part of the president of the telegraphers’ union. He said 
certain demands laid been made which It was not possible for the company to 
accede to, and then very serious consideration was given by the executive 
committee to the conditions among Western Union telegraph employees. Propo¬ 
sitions were made to and fro, but the strike resulted before anything tangible 
could be arranged. 

Chairman Walsh. When did you say that threatened trouble took place— 
about 15 years ago? 

Mr. Sciiiff. Not us long as that. I think it must have been between 7 and 10 
years ugo. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, do yon have any organised or regular system for 
receiving reports from these companies as to labor conditions? 

Mr. Sohifk. That would naturally be In the hands of the executive officers— 
the president and general manager and general superintendent. It is not the 
office of directors to Interfere In the management—In the technlcnl manage¬ 
ment—of an Industrial corporation. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you a director lu any corporation- that Is engaged In 
the mining business? 
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Hr. Schiff. I am not 

Chairman Walsh. Are you a director In any corporation that is engaged In 
the manufacturing business? 

Mr. ScH IKK. I am not. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you had any llrst-haud contact with labor quea- 
tions on the Western Union other than that which yon state t<*ok place 7 or 10 
years ago? 

Mr. Schist. I have not. 

Chairman Walsh. In your opinion, Mr. Schiff, to uhut extent nre the stock¬ 
holders and directors of corporations responsible for their labor conditions In 
them? 

Mr. Schiff. Stockholders are not responsible at all, in my opinion. The 
directors are resinmslble as far ns these matters art* brought in'fore them by 
the executive officers of the eorj>oration. 

Clmirniun Walsh. Suppose that the attention of a director was called to 
the alleged facts from a source which npjienrcd authentic itint the lawn re¬ 
lating to the safety and well-being of employees pu^cd by the State in which 
the eorjjoration was located were being vloluted, what would be the duty, In 
your opinion, of the director? 

Mr. Schiff. It would he his duty to go to the president or general manager 
of the company—to the president in the tlrst instance—and inform himself of 
conditions, and If it is his lieliof that the laws are \ infilled or that conditions 
are not as they should he, in his own opinion, lie would bring it before the 
executive committee. 

Chairman Walsh. Arid Die executive committee would then do what? 

Mr. Schiff. The executive committee would then discuss it, and If It found 
the statements correct it would try to correct conditions which are either In 
violation of law—it would alter them as far as they are In violation of law, 
and try to correct other conditions which mirht riot la* found as they should be. 

Chairman Waish. I was going to come to tint. Suppose in the same way the 
attention of a dlr<*ctor was called to the alleged fact that the conditions other¬ 
wise were not fair to the employer*, although not within the Inhibition of any 
statute, what would la* the conduct of the director so Informed? 

Mr. Schiff. He would discuss it with the president of the company, get his 
explanation, and if his explanation Is not satisfactory to him he would bring 
it before the executive conunittw. 

Chairman Walsh. Do these executive officers of the company make regular 
renort.s to you or to the executive committee of these large corporations as to 
the general financial conduct of the corirorntlon? 

Mr. Schiff. They do. 

Chairman Walsh. That is, there is a < lose check and audit kept upon the 
accounts of such corporations? 

Mr. Schiff. There is. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, do you require those to la* made to the executive 
committee? 

Mr. Schiff. To the executive committee and finally to the directors. 

Chairman Walsh. And finally to the directors. Is the machinery such that 
it comes to (he executive committee first? 

Mr. Schiff. It does. 

Chairman Walsh. And in the can** of a company like the Western Union, 
how often does the executive committee meet regularly? 

Mr. Schiff. Once a week. 

Chairman Walsh. How frequently does the Imnrd of directors meet? 

Mr. Schiff. I think every two months. 

Chairman Walsh. And in case the situation of any sort became lmi*ortant 
enough, would the board of directors meet more frequently than that? 

Mr. Schiff. There would be special meetings called. 

Chairman Walsh. At any time? 

Mr. Schiff. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, would you please state, Mr. ScliMT, what conditions 
of the company, financially or otherwise, are regulaily reported by the execu¬ 
tive officers to the executive committee? 

Mr. Schiff. The earnings, the Internal state of the company in general, finan¬ 
cial requirements, necessity for opening new offices, the necessity for new mate¬ 
rial, and matters in general. 

Chairman Walsh. Does It cover a .balance sheet, profit and loss account, 
showing in detail the disposition of all financial matters? 
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Mr. Schiff. That would come at tlio end of every three months in the West¬ 
ern Union. It is done quarterly. 

Chairman Walsh. And how about—is there any marked difference in the 
operation of the large railroad properties like the Union Pacific? 

Mr. Sen iff. There is not, except I believe in the Union Pacific it Is done 
more frequently ; probably done monthly. 

Chairman Walsh, i say to make the matter in as concise .shape as possible 
and not to make u particular study of the Western Union, I will, however, 
ask with reference to that company: Do these reports show the cost of produc- 
tior ? 

Mr. Serf iff. Production of what? a 

Chairman Walsh. Of the work—the product of the Western Union out of 
wh.ch It makes its money—the sending of messages and the other duties per¬ 
formed by the Western Union. 

Mr. Sch iff. The monthly or quarterly report would show. 

Chairman Walsh. Wlnit are the products of the Western Union? What does 
it do besides send messages or telegrams? 

Mr. Scumf. The products of the Western Union are the earnings from the 
te egraph business. The products are the telegraphic receipts. 

Chairman Walsh. Do they also control suhsidary companies in the city which 
hire messengers to go from place to place on the private business of persons 
who hire them? 

Mr. Sen iff. As far ns i know the Western Union controls the American 
District Telegraph Co. 

Chairman Walsh. And that company has ollices throughout the United 
States where they have men and lmvs who go off on messages under private 
employment? 

Mr. Sen iff. I only know as far as New York is concerned. 

Chairman Walsh, lias your attention ever been culled to the practice in any 
other city at all? 

Mr. Schick. It Ims not. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you a director iu the American District Telegraph Co.? 

Mr. Sen iff. I am not. 

Chairman Walsh. Does the American District Telegraph Co. over report 
Its activities to the hoard of directors of the Western Union Telegraph Co.? 

Mr. Sen iff. I believe not. 

Chairman Walsh. In what way is the American District Telegraph Co. con¬ 
trolled by the Western Union Telegraph Co.? 

Mr. Schiff. By stock ownership. 

Chairman Walsh. By stock ownership solely? 

Mr. Schiff. Ah far as l know; yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Then, does it own all the stock or a majority of the stock 
or a mere control? 

Mr. Schiff. As far as I know it owns a majority of the stock. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know offhand what amount it owns in the. Ameri¬ 
can District Telegraph Co.? 

Mr. Schiff. I do not. 

Chairman Walsh. Has your attention ever been called to the fact, if it be 
a fact, Unit the American District Telegraph Co. employs boys that are under 
legal age at any place? 

Mr. Schiff. It has not. 

Chairman Walsh. Has your attention ever been called to the alleged fact 
that It makes a large amount of returns by sending small hoys into vice dis¬ 
tricts in the great cities? 

Mr. Schiff. It has not. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you ever heard of such a thing as a director of the 
Western Union Telegraph Co. or in your capacity as u citizen? 

Mr. Schiff. I have not. 

Chairman Walsh. Do the reports that you get from these companies show 
the operative cost of the operations of the Western Union Telegraph Co. In 
the various parts of the United States and in different parts of the United 
States? 

Mr. Schiff. Not in detail. 

Chairman Walsh. Not in detail. Is that done at any time during the year? 

Mr. Schiff. That would not come before the directors. They would be em¬ 
bodied in the reports which go to the stockholders. 
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Chairman Walsh. Well, It would come to the directors then merely ns stock¬ 
holders with all the other stockholders? 

Mr. Schiff. It would. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you have a icport printed periodically, a periodical 
report of the inspection of the equipment ami machinery used liy the Western 
Union Telegraph Co.? 

Mr. Schiff. We have not. 

Chairman Walsh. I)o you have a system by which these Inspections are 
required? 

Mr. Schiff. The executive officers wouhl naturally have. 

Chairman Walsh. To whom then would lla' reports upon that subject go? 

Mr. Schiff. They would report In general to the executive committee whether 
the machinery of the company Is hi good condition nr where It needs Improve¬ 
ment. 

Chairman Walsh. How frequently would that come to the executive com¬ 
mittee? 

Mr. Schiff. Not at stated times— 11 s often as necessary. 

Chairman Walsh. In the uctiml practice, how often does that come to the 
Western Union Telegraph Co., to the executive committee of the Western 
Union Telegraph Co.? 

Mr. Schiff. There is no actual practice about it. That would come before 
tli<‘ executive committee ns often as Is required. 

Chnlnimn Walsh. During the past 30 years could you tell us how often such 
a report lias come to the executive committee of the Western Union Tele¬ 
graph Co.? 

Mr. Schiff. I can not say offhand. 

Chairman Walsii. Ik there a iieriodlcul Inventory made of the entire assets 
of the Western Union Telegraph Co.? 

Mr. Schiff. That would he made once a year before the final balance sheet 
Is made. 

Chairman Walsh. Before what? 

Mr. Schiff. Before the (Inal halnnee sheet Is made. 

Chairman Walsh. 1 see, And does that come to the executive committee? 

Mr. Schiff. It would. 

Chairman Walsh. From the executive committee all of that Information 
which you have detailed would go to the hoard of directors at an annual 
meeting? 

Mr. Schiff. Would go to the board of directors probably at its very last 
meeting before the close of its fiscal year. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, generally speaking, the practice that you have de¬ 
tailed here holds good throughout, all of these large companies? 

Mr. Schiif. I call only speak for the companies in which I am a director. 
It holds good in those. 

Chairman Walsh. I mean those inrge, companies- 

Mr. Schiff. It holds good In almost every well-regiilatisl company. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, are there any other reports regular, we might call 
them regular reports of the conditions made to the executive committee that 
I have not enumerated here? 

Mr. Schiff. I do not think so. 

Chairman Walsh. You think you have mentioned them all? 

Mr. Schiff. In a general way; yes. 

Chairman Walsh. You think I have mentioned them all? 

Mr. Schiff. In a general way. 

Chairman Walsh. Would you regard a submission of regular reports to the 
executive committee, and from them, say, an annual report to the stockholders 
and the directors of these corporations, setting forth In full the labor condi¬ 
tions of those companies? 

Mr. Schiff. Would I regard what? 

Chairman Walsh. Would you regard that as desirable, that a very definite 
report, such as those you have mentioned, should be made at stated intervals 
covering labor conditions? 

Mr. Schiff-. It would be neither desirable nor undesirable. I don't know 
that It would lead to anything In particular, because the executive officers, as 
I have already stated, of any well-administered company, must deal with 
labor conditions. 

Chairman Walsh. Most he not also deal very definitely with all of those 
financial conditions I have enumerated? 
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Mr. Schist. No. 

Chairman Walsh, lie must not? 

Mr. Schiff. No. 

Ctmlrman Wai.hh. Now, will you please outline, Mr. Sehiff, the various 
philanthropic activities with which you are connected? 

Mr. Schist. I have named the different corporations alreudy. If you will 
pick out any of them, I will answer you. 

Chairman Walsh. We will take the Huron de Hlrsch Fund. I have u little 
list of those you have given, and nutybe we can get at It quicker 111 that way. 
What Is the Ilaron de llirsch Fund, briefly? 

Mr. Schist. The Huron de llirsch Fund is a fund of originally $2,400,000 
which was given some 25 years ago by the late Huron de Hlrsch to a board 
of trustees for the purpose of promoting the welfare of the Russian and Jewish 
emigrants that come Into the United States, It was later raised by gifts and 
legacies from the Harmless de llirsch to $4,000,000, which it is now. 

Chairman Wai.hu. You are a trustee of that fund, are you uot, Mr. Scliiff? 

Mr. HeHi it. Trustee and vice president. 

Chnirmnu Walsh. How many trustees are (here? 

Mr. Schiff. I believe there are 12, as fur as I can remember. 

Chairman Wai.hu. How many meetings did you attend during the year 1914, 
Mr. Sehiff, of the Baron de Hlrsch Fund? 

Mr. Seiner. I should say from 0 to 10. 

Chairman Walsh. How frequently are these meetings of the trustees held? 

Mr. Sc hi IT. The meetings of the trustees are called—the meetings of the 
executive committee, of which 1 am a member, are called—as often as sufficient 
business has aeeumulated to make a meeting neecssury. 

Chairman Walsii. How many members of the executive committee are there? 

Mr. Schiff. I think there are eight—probably eight or nine members of the 
executive eomniltteo. 

Chairman Walsii. Is the executive committee taken from the trustees? 

Mr. Sen iff. It is. 

Chairman Walsh. What funds does the Huron de Hirsch Fund exercise 
control over? 

Mr. Sett iff. Only Its own funds. 

Chairman Walsii. In wlint sort of securities Is Unit represented, or what 
form of wealth? 

Mr. Sen iff. Practically all in bonds and mortgages, real estate mortgages. 

Chairman Wai.nU. Is there any particular portion of the country selected for 
the securing of the loans, the paper? 

Mr. Sen iff. Altogether In the State of New York. 

Chairman Walsii. Kindly Indicate what work (his fund does. 

Mr. SeitiFF. In the tirst place it subsidizes the Jewish Agricultural and 
Industrial Aid Society and sets up Jewish furnicrs throughout the Untied 
States by making advances on the chattels of the farmers. It iiinintains the 
so-called Huron de llirsch trade school. This is a trade school which has two 
semi-mintml classes in which men engaged in manual labor and otherwise— 
younger men—learn the rudiments of different trades, and it turns them into 
trade helpers, from which they become gradually industrial workers. 

Chairman Walsh. Who determines the character of the vocational training 
that shall he given tn these persons? 

Mr. SeiiiFF. The trade-school committee In the llrst Instance, which Is a sub- 
commtttee of the trustees having charge of the trade school. I suppose It 
consists of four or live members. 

Chairman Walsii. Is there any outside party connected with the organization 
that controls the trade school—any representative from any local educational 
body, I mean? 

Mr. SeitiFF. Ex officio, the superintendent of the trade school, a Mr. Talden. 

Chairman Walsii. Is there any other outside representation, outside of that? 

Mr. Schiff. Not that I ran remember. 

Chairman Walsii. When was the last time that any determination was made 
ns to the course of studies in the trade school, or lias it been n development? 

Mr. Schiff. That Is continually being done. They teach some five or six 
trades, principally electrical work, carpenter work, printing, plumbing, machine 
work, and painting. I believe that is about what they tench. 

Chairman Walhh. Is there any committee or any member of your organiza¬ 
tion which seeks to obtain employment for the graduates of the school? 
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Mr. Schiff. The superintendent attends to that. These boys are nearly 
always—younger men—they are between the ages of 18 and 20. They are 
nearly always In very considerable demand. The unions are rnther favorable 
to the trade school. 

Chairman Walsh. Did ,v<m say favorable or unfavorable? 

Mr. Schist. The labor unions an favorable to ! hem, and It lias been a very 
successful undertaking. 

Chairman Walsh. There Is no effort in any way made in the school to direct 
the studens along any lines of social or political economy, Is there? 

Mr. Schiff. No; there is not. 

Chairman Walsh. Did 1 Interrupt you. Mr. Sehlff? 

Mr. Schikf. I only wanted to go on and tell you- 

Chairman Walsh. Please tlo so. 

Mr. Schifk (continuing). Then, we maintain an Industrial school at Wood¬ 
bine, N. .1., where wo give the young men an education in agriculture. Gen¬ 
erally, we take them at the ages—1 believe the minimum age Is 14 years—and 
try to train them Into agricultural helia-rs—something heller than farm hands, 
and we have graduated a very considerable number of young men from there 
who have gone into agriculture. 

Chairman Walsh. What would you say was the total attendance during the 
past tear in your trade school? 

Mr. Sc it ilf. In our trade school the actual attendance is about, lit each class, 
between 130 and 173, When 1 say “ each class " 1 mean each live months' class, 
so that the school would turn out In ji year about double this number, say, from 
300 to 330. 

Chairman Walsh. And in the agricultural school, what number? 

Mr. Sciiikk. In the agricultural school, 1 believe, the attendance Is from 70 
to 75. 

Chairman Wai.hii. What reitorts are Issued by the Huron tie Hlrseh Fund? 

Mr. Schikf. The Huron de Hlrseh Fund Issues no public reports, as It has no 
stockholders. I( Is not a stock company. It Issues a report from Its books, 
which are open to inspection, hilt it does not issue a printed re|Hirt of Us 
activities. 

Chairman Walsh. Does it make a report at any time that is given to the 
t rossV 

Mr. Schikf. Not in particular, except as the press impUres. 

Chairman Walsh. You say that they have hooks. What do you say, they 
have for public Inspection, if desired? 

Mr. Schikf. Any legitimate party Is free to look id its hooks. 

Chairman Wai.hh. What has been the total cxitcndlturc of the Huron de 
Hlrseh Fupd to dale in benefactions, in round figures? Approximately, what 
lilts been the total amount of the benefactions it has given to trade schools? 

Mr. ScnttT. 1 should say the average it has expended during the past 20 
years is about $173,000 a year. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, outside of the schools, wind are its other benefac¬ 
tions, Mr. Schiff? 

Mr. Sutiit. Wo have founded In smith Jersey about 20 years ago—20 or 23 
years ago—the town of Woodbine, which is an agricultural farming and indus¬ 
trial settlement, and In which we have invested a considerable amount of 
money. The town is now self-governing and has been for something like 10 
years. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you ever extend any personal or Individual aid? 

Mr. Schiff. Please repeat that question? 

Chairman Walsii. Does your Fund extend Individual aid lo persons? 

Mr. Schiff. Yes; I have already said it makes loans to farmers; It makes 
loans to settlers—individual loans. It also ulds committees, educational com¬ 
mittees in various cities of the Union, like Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and, I 
think, St. Louis, to a small extent. 

Chairman Walsh. I’.y what means is the succession of trustees provided for? 

Mr. Schiff. The trustees were originally named by Huron do lilrseh, who 
died In 1804, and It is a self-perpetuating body. 

Chairman Walsh. How would a trustee be disposed of In (lie event of mis¬ 
conduct? 

Mr. Schiff. Under the laws of the State; but sttolt things do not happen. 

Chairman Walsh. Such things have not happened lit your organization up 

to date? 

Mr. Schiff. No, sit. 
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Chairman Walsh. But, if such a thing did happen, is tin* imwer in the ma¬ 
jority of the board of trustees, or is It lodged some place in the body to remove . 
a trustee for misconduct that might not reach the magnitude of an infraction 
of a State law? ' 

Mr. Schiff, Only so far as It is provided for In the laws of the State of ' 
New York. i 

Chairman Wai.hh. By what principles are Ihe Individuals selected who receive - 
this aid, if they are so selected? 

Mr. Sou iff. They are selected by the judgment of the executive trustees for 
their high-mlndedness, conscientiousness, and known qualities us good citizens, 

If you mean the trustees. 

Chairman Walsh. About how many appeals do you receive in the course of 
a your? How many appeals for aid? 

Mr. Sell iff. We do not receive any appeals for aid. We do not disburse 
original aid in the sense of charity. 

Chairman Wai.hh. Do not persons appeal to you Individually In any In¬ 
stance—for Instance, to obtain loans to go upon farms, and the like of that? 

Mr, Sciiiff. Those appeals would be made to the superintendent of the Jewish 
Agrleultural and Industrial Aid Society. 

Chairman Wai.hh. What connection has that society with the Baron de 
Ilirscli Fund? 

Mr. Sciiiff. The Baron de Hlrscli Fund delegates certain of its directors or 
managers and pays it something like $50,000 or $60,000 a year. 

Chairman Walsii. Are you a director in that? 

Mr. Sentry. I am not. 

Chairman Walsh. I)o you study the operations of that subsidiary organiza¬ 
tion as a director of the Baron de Hlrscli Fund that sets aside $50,000 or 
$ 00 , 000 ? 

Mr. Sciiiff. The organization Issues an annual report, which I study very 
carefully, mul by conference from time to time with its manager, Mr. Koblnson. 

Chairman Wai.hh. Have they some sort of systematic scheme by which they 
look up the person that might lie benelilod In the way you have Indicated, Indi¬ 
vidually, by putting them on a farm, and so on? 

Mr. Sciiiff. Very systematic Indeed. 

Chairman Walsh. Briefly state what is the system of selecting the people. 

Mr. Sciiiff. You must turn to (lie manager for that. I can not give you the 
details. I know It Is done generally—very systematic and very successful. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know the general details as to whether or not they 
have agencies In different purls of the counlry or in different parts of the 
world, or whether they receive personal appeals from individuals ami tabulate 
them und investigate them, or lion ? Just In a general way, tell us. 

Mr. Sc it I ff. The information that I could give as to this would be so meager 
that I would suggest that you call Mr. Leonard (J. Koblnson, the manager, before 
you, and he can give you anything in that regard. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, wo will get the information from him, then. You 
make no personal efforts, or the board of trustees of the Baron de Illrseh Fund 
have been making no personal effort to locate where the persons to whom these 
benefactions may lie extended? 

Mr. Sciiiff. It does not. 

Chairman Walsh. It is all left to that subsidiary organization? 

Mr. Sciiiff. It is all left to the organization. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there or is there not waste in the Held of wlmt you 
might call charity, of extending aid to unemployed persons that need assistance? 

Mr. Schiff. Is there any wlmt? 

Chairman Walsh. Is there not waste in the field? Have you observed as a 
person interested In those subjects whether there is waste? 

Mr. Sciiiff. Waste? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, 

Mr. Schiff. There Is nothing in human endeavor which lias not waste. I 
believe In general the philanthropic work—so-called charity work—certainly 
wherever It is done in this city, is done with a gieat deal of efficiency. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you observed during your life, Mr. Schiff, and your 
efforts in the field of which you have siiokep, not only with the Baron de Hirsch 
Fund but with the other organizations that we will not go Into In detail this 
morning, any scheme by which, first, the necessity for such help might be best 
prevented? 

Mr. Schiff. Preventive charity Is always the best, and there Is a great deal 
of effort made in that direction and a great deal of successful work done. 
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Chairman Walsh. Along what general linos, for instance, laying aside the 
Important tiling of educating I ho young to l>e useful, along what gonoral linos 
would you say that effort has been? 

Mr. Schiff. To help those who are able to get into dignified work to seoure 
dignifiul existence; If they can got small moans, to help them to help them¬ 
selves; to help people in general to help themselves; to find employment for 
the handicapped. 

Chairman Walsh. I did not catch that last. Will you read it, Mr. Langdon? 

The Kkcoutkk. To find employment for the hundii'iipped. 

Chairman Walsh. You mean for the physieally handicapped, or the econom¬ 
ically handicapped, or what? 

Mr. Sett iff. Hot It. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, have you given any study to any definite mode by 
which you would work out that last suggestion? 

Mr. Sen iff. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, first we will take those that fall below what you 
might call the minimum of elllciency ph.vsicnlly for some reason. 

Mr. Sen iff. For instance, there tire a great man.v who can work who are 
crippled hut who still can work, for whom you might get small trades; you 
can set them up in stands, trailing stands. 

Chairman Walsji. The Idea, then, being, Mr. SelllIT, to direct those persons 
along what you might call the line of vocational guidance into what they were 
best fitted to do with their physical handicaps? 

Mr. Sc hiff. Yes; to some extent. 

Chairman Walsh. And would that include the institution of industries, 
probably, that would take care of persons of that kind, so handicapped? 

Mr. SenH F. It. would. 

Chairman Walsh. Now proceed, please. I say, just proceed, please. 

Mr. Sen iff. In a groat many instances small loans to tradespeople, to he 
gradually repaid from their earnings, or not, if that he not [tossible, In order 
that they may not become a charge* upon the community; loans to the laborer 
and others on pawn, or chattel, or cum on their own responsibility, to help 
them over the hard times. The activities In that direction arc so many that It 
is impossible to point out actually everything. 

Chairman Walsh. Could jou suggest some other line of activity along what 
you designate as furnishing the man who is not lmndlcnpiHMl physically with 
the means of earning ids own livelihood? 

Mr. Sell iff. In the first place, employment ofliees. 

Chairman Walsh. Would you lm\e those public or private, or how operated? 

Mr. Sc hiff. I do not think any employment offices can be successfully con¬ 
ducted, or are successfully conducted, except for domestic help--! exclude 
that—except if tin* United States CIo\eminent would take this altogether in Its 
own hands. We need a constant bringing together of those who need work 
and those who have work to give in all parts of the Union. As it. is now, there 
is too much congestion and too much crowding into single sections; there is 
always a great suiienibundanee of labor in New York and in the Atlantic const 
cities. That should be prevented if possible. There should be some way by 
which there could lie pointed out to the labor seeker, who can not find labor 
in the place in which he for the moment dwells, where the laborer is needed; 
and there Is labor needed somewhere in the United States at all times. I know 
of no employment exchange—local employment exchange—that 1ms been hon¬ 
estly conducted that has ever bum a success. I have been connected with quite 
a number of these. A great deal of money lias been sunk In local employment 
exchanges, and none of them have been able to exist for an indefinite time. At 
some time they all had to give up for the want of funds with which to further 
conduct them, because they were limited to find labor locally. It Is only 
through the Federal Government that- 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Well, you think it is impossible, then, to 
correlate such public agencies unless they are nationalized—unless the Govern¬ 
ment does it? 

Mr. So hiff. That is my opinion. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you considered—did you get a copy of the bill pro¬ 
posed by this commission through the mails during flic hut few months, Mr. 
Schiff? 

Mr. Schiff. I have not. 

Chairman Walsh. It has not been colled to your iH*rsonal attention, then? 

Mr. Schiff. Not tnat I can now remember. 
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Chairman Walsh. What substantial result, if any, do you consider has been 
achieved by these activities, such as the Baron de Hlrsch Fund and others, 
toward reducing the amount of poverty and suffering? 

Mr. Schiff. Very considerable. You can not point it out in figures, but the 
result has been tremendous. 

Chairman Walsh. Would it or not be a good idea to have statistics kept of 
the general benefits derived by the whole social fabric through these activities 
and publish them from time to time as part of the work and us a guide to 
others that might be inclined? 

Mr. Schiff. 1 have no doubt but that all these foundations—I know that the 
Baron de Hlrsch Fund and others with which I am connected keep such 
statistics. But certainly it would be well if these statistics be published in 
general. 

Chairman Walsh. Would they be formulated in such u way as to indicate 
to the public the advance that was made from time to time in the whole social 
scheme by such work? 

Mr. Schiff. Only good result from It, sir. 

Chuirumn Walsh. Do you consider that more substantial gain might be 
made in the conduct of these great betterment activities by democratizing 
them, by bringing in outsiders other than Indicated as trustees, or. i>erhups, 
not persons of great wealth themselves, or Injecting the hand of the State, say, 
ol' I he municipality, the community as it were into them, or have you given that 
subject any thought? 

Mr. Schiff. I am very certain that in the selection of trustees or managers, 
or whatever you may call them, of these grout foundations the question of 
wealth has absolutely nothing to do and lias absolutely not entered in. I am 
convinced that every foundation—at least, every one thnl I know of—at the 
first determining or election of trustees and manager have had no sort of de¬ 
sire but to bring in the most able and most efficient men or women, whether 
they be rich or poor—In most cases they are poor—what we call poor in these 
days—to help in managing and guiding the work of the foundation. 

Chairman Walsh. What do you say as to giving the State a representation 
in them, or the Nation—(he (Jovernment, I will say? 

Mr. Scirii'F. I do not think It would be a proper thing to bring in what we 
call in general the political element, which, in that case, would Ik* tlm State. 

Chairman Walsh. Will, would wluit you would cull the political element in¬ 
clude all of the officials of the (Government, the representatives and the execu¬ 
tives of the State? 

Mr. Schiff. It does. 

Chairman Walsh. And speaking of that as the political element, you do not 
believe that It would be wise to allow the State representation through 
officers of that kind in these organizations—in the administration of them? 

Mr. Schiik. As a general proposition, I do not think it would be wise. 
Chairman Walsh. What is >our attitude toward the organization of em¬ 
ployees for their own protection and the advancement iff their own interests, 
if they so consider it? 

Mr. Schiff. I believe that the projier organization of employees for their 
own benefit, which is the benefit of the State, ought to be encouraged in every 
way. 

Chairmnu Walsh. Wluit benefits that you include are there—-moral and 
fl na ncia 1 bet ter men t s ? 

Mr. Schiff. Their moral and economic betterment. 

Chairman Walsh. Upon what information or experience, Mr. Sell iff, is your 
attitude in that direction based? 

Mr. Schiff. Upon a close study as a citizen of labor conditions generally. 
Chairman Walsh. Iln\e you taken any action publicly or privately with 
regard to the organization of the Western Union Telegraph Co. employees? 

Mr. Schiff. I have not. 

Chairmnu Wat.sh. Are you aware of the fact, if it is a fact, that the Western 
Union Telegraph Co. maintains what is called a blacklist—that is, a list upon 
which the names of men are placed who are accused of being active in promoting 
organizations of employees? 

Mr. ScHn-'F. As far as I know, I doubt whether such a blacklist Is main¬ 
tained. I think that is a charge that frequently has l»eeu made and does not 
exist Do not forget that the Western Union, if you pick out such a company, 
is a public-service corporation which owes to the public a duty to efficiently, do 
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its service and that It can not subject Itself—less perhaps than any other Indus¬ 
trial corporation—to the dictates of a labor union. 

Chairman Walsh. The popular name given to this information is called a 
“blacklist," and I am using that simply- 

Mr. Schiff (interrupting). I know nothing of that and tlo not believe it 
exists. 

Chairman Walsh (continuing), I was just trying to explain to you why I 
used the term "blacklist.'' as has las'll complained of. 1 use the term "black¬ 
list " as has been complained of before the commission from time to time as 
said to consist of the names of men who are active In attempting to organize 
their fellow employees into labor organizations, as they art* known to-day. Into 
the ordinary labor organization. 

Mr. Schiff. I know nothing of that. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, recur*Hess of the maintenance of such a one in the 
Western Union—liecnuse I am using that cnmpunj always, as I told you- 

Mr. Schiff (interrupting). 1 know nothing of II. 

Chairman Waish (continuing}. What is your attitude toward such conduct? 

Mr. Schiff. 1 don't think that any executive otllcers of an industrial cor¬ 
poration who aro self-resjxs'ting would maintain any such list. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you aware of the fact, or is It a fact, that the West¬ 
ern Union in all of its leases reserves tile right to specify wlml men shall work 
upon leased wires as laborers or employees? 

Mr. Schiff. I do not know unythlng about It. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Whut is jour altitude toward the employment of chil¬ 
dren in Industry? 

Mr. Schiff. I believe that the child should bo protected in every possible 
way. I do not think tlmi any child under 14 years, as a minimum, ouglil to he 
employed In any kind of labor for protil. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, above 14. Wlmt Is your attitude as to the protec¬ 
tion that should he furnished to children in Industry, both us to health and 
morals, assuming that 14 is a tender age, of coarse. 

Mr. Schiff. That is a very far-reaehing question. The first condition should 
always he that tin- child, if it is employed at jill, lie surrounded with every 
protection for good morals and for good health. 

Chairman Walsh, llavc you read any of the reports of vice committees in 
the United States that pointed out the alleged fact that large numbers of hoys 
in the employment of the American District Telegraph Co. were sent In the 
nighttime as a regular practice to vice districts In the conduct of their every¬ 
day affairs. 

Mr. Schiff. If I remember correctly, some years ago such u statement was 
made in some newspapers. I can not exactly now recall what It was. I would 
prefer not to answer this, because I do not sufficiently recollect what it was. 

Chairman Walsh. lias the executive committee— I believe you answered 
that they did not have any knowledge of It—or you have any knowledge of It, 
if it Is a fact? 

Mr. Schiff. Not at all. 

Chairman Walsh. And therefore no action that you know of has been taken. 
As the result of your observation and experience us a banker arid a mun en¬ 
gaged in the work of the betterment of mankind, do you believe that Industrial 
discontent ill America is Increasing? 

Mr. .Schiff. I should rather think and ho|s‘ that It: Is decreasing. 

Chairman Wai.hu. Commissioner Welnstoek would like to ask you a few 
questions, if you please, Mr. Schiff. 

Commissioner Weis-stock. On what basis, Mr. Schiff, does the Baron de 
Hirsch Fund make loans to farmers? 

Mr. Schiff. Well, I have already said, in reply to a question put by the chair¬ 
man, that you better direct that question to the manager of that department of 
the society. Certainly you can thus get more minute information. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You do not know their rate of Interest which they 
charge or the length of time allowed the borrower to pay buck? 

Mr. Schiff. I know the rate of Interest charged is generally 4 per cent. 

Commissioner Wf.inrtock. Four per cent; and how many years din's the lior- 
rower have in which to repay the loan? 

Mr. Schiff. I think yon had better ask the manager about that. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Mr. Unterrayer, In giving testimony the other 
day—the following was stated, and I am sore the commission would be very 
glad to get your opinion on the statements made. The question was asked Mr. 
Untermyer: 
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“ Voa miule the statement that the railways of this country, ns a great body 
of the railways, are practically under the control of two financial groups? 

“Answer. A large part of them are. A large part of that mileage Is under 
the domination, or under the potential domination of these groups. 

“ Question. How has the reserve banging act affected, if at all, the banking 
control of railroad systems? 

“Answer. Not materially, as yet. It is hoped that it will. It is expected that 
it will in this way: That until the hanking law was passed the reserves of the 
banks all through the country were deposited In New York largely, and these 
reserves were deposited In hanks that were controlled by the same groups, and 
those vast funds were under the domination of these men. Now, the reserve 
act, when it gets Into full operation, which will take a few years, will distrib¬ 
ute those reserves, and the vast sums that come to New York will not come 
here; and in that way there will be, to some extent, the centralization of the 
control—concentration of the control of this money that was in the banks. I 
look for very substantial results from the Federal-reserve net. I think It is one 
of the greatest pieces of constructive work this country lias ever done.” 

Tn how far, Mr. Schlff, does your opinion concur with tills? 

Mr. Soil iff. M.v opinion concurs with that of Mr. Uiitermyer as to the Fed¬ 
eral-reserve legislation, that it Is one of the greatest pieces of constructive 
legislation we have ever done. As lo the statement that two groups of bankers 
control most of the railways of this country, I think It is slaw nonsense. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You think Mr. TJntermyor is mistaken about that? 

Mr. Sen iff. Very much so. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What are the facts, as you know them, Mr, Schlff? 

Mr. Sciiiff. I do know—so far as I know there is absolutely uo control 
except that such control is exercised indirectly by the olllcers and directors 
for the time being who from year to year send out proxy blanks to the share¬ 
holders who are at liberty to return them or not. I believe that, the weak¬ 
ness of the whole system Is the human weakness, that stockholders, ns long 
ns things go right, do not pay any attention to the management of their prop¬ 
erty; and that only when things go wrong they come to realize that they are 
stockholders, and that they should not have permitted their property to he 
controlled by those who have"wrongly or badly managed It. If stockholders 
would make It a business of exercising tlielr right ns stockholders and devote 
themselves—which I am afraid you can never make them do by law—to the 
affairs of tlielr companies very little of what Is called railroad mismanage¬ 
ment would happen In this country. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You think that the railway mismanagement, then. 
Is largely due to neglect of tlielr duties on the part of the stockholders. 

Mr. Schikf. To neglect on the part of the stockholders—a human failing. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Mr. Uiitermyer was further asked this question: 

" You also pointed out how, under the system of railroad reorganization, a 
small minority Is made to control. In other words, the tall wags the dog. 

"Answer. Well, not exactly that. That was not wlmt I intended to convey. 
I Intended to convey the Idea that the tlnanclal interests that dominated the 
road when it gets Into trouble retain that control through our method of 
reorganization after it gets out of trouble and continues to dominate. 

“ And lu the case in which It does not dominate the road before It got Into 
trouble, our system lends itself readily lo getting domination over It when it 
gets Into trouble and when it is out of trouble. 

“ Question. Well, now, so far us you have been able to observe, lias that 
system proven helpful or hurtful to the railroad stockholders? 

“Answer. I think very hurtful. 

“Question. You think very hurtful. That is, It has robbed the majority of 
the minority stockholders of a voice? 

“Answer. Not only of a voice, but It lias robbed the roads of the protection 
that would come from the protection of a minority voice. 

“ Question. Ami 1 suppose you would point to the New Haven road as a 
horrible example? 

“Answer. Well, I should point to others as much more horrible examples, 
because In the New Haven road I do not think there was much corruption, 
if any-” 

Mr. Sentry. There was much what? 

Commissioner Weinstock. “Corruption, If any. There was very bad Judg¬ 
ment and recklessness in attempting to dominate nearly a whole section of 
country; but tn otlihr roads It has been much worse.” 
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Now, the point Is, In how far from your knowledge and experience and ob¬ 
servation Mr. Uuterniyer Is correct In his statement, when he says that when 
a road sets Into trouble the bunking interests dominate It and retain that 
dominating control after the trouble has been righted. 

Mr. Schiff. 1 think what Mr. Uuterniyer (mints out Is, in a certain way, cor¬ 
rect. The difficulty Is not in the banking interests that have reorganized that 
wants control; It Is the fact that in most instances the banking interests can 
not rid itself of certain control. When tin* stock issued In a reorguiilzalon Is 
issued In Ihe banking interests, those to whom it goes—often people to whom 
such stock goes live in remote places. They represent former bondholders In 
Kuropc and all over the United States, and they won't transfer their stock 
as they should into their own names from those In which they reecho It. 
There Is where the difficulty Is, and I am unite certain Dial most of Ihe hank¬ 
ing interests who Id a reorganization have to make themselves re.spmislhlo for 
the first year's management immediately after a reorganization is completed 
would much rather rid themselves of tlint responsibility if only Ihe stock¬ 
holders would take hold lliemsehes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In oilier words, the banking interests look u|s>n 
that as a burden and a liability rather than as an asset. 

Mr. Sen n r. Somewhat in that way. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, furthermore, the iptestlon was pul to Mr. 
Uuterniyer: 

“Question. You also pointed out that the large Industries or lm(>ortnnt 
Industries getting into a few hands was Inimical to labor? 

“Answer. Yes; puts It at a great disadvantage. 

“Question. That is, minimizes the possibility of labor organization? 

"Answer. Well, not only labor organizing, but unorganized, in getting Its 
rights, because labor lias nowhere else to go. If the labor in an industry has 
only that industry that it can deal with and has to deal with the whole In¬ 
dustry and their terms are unsatisfactory, then it lias nowhere else to go." 

Now, has it been your observation, Mr. Schiff, that the large Industries 
getting into a few hands was inimical to labor, to the Interests of labor. 

Mr. Si'ittsic Yes and no. It Is very difficult to set forth an opinion. I be¬ 
lieve it Is of much advantage to labor to deal with large organizations. I 
believe it is of more advantage to labor to deal with one body of men who are 
in the limelight of pulilie opinion. Ami no matter what they personally may 
want to do, they must regard what the public tells them Is right, and public 
opinion is generally rigid. It Is harder for the laboring man to deal with 
many small employers, who may be seltish, and often are, and who are not 
amenable to public opinion; so I sny yes and no. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yon have just pointed out the advantage to labor 
in ladtig where it can deal with a few large corporations thut arc in the lime¬ 
light and are a target. What are the disadvantages? 

Mr. Schist. The disadvantages are that the smaller employer enn often not 
hold out as long against the demands of labor. He employs his owu capital, 
and when he suceombs It is his end. The large corporation can, as a rule, with 
much more (lower, iadd out against wiiat it thinks may be an unjust demand. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Is it not also a fact, Mr. Schiff, that very large 
corporations that are only Indirectly dependent upon public good will, like a 
great steel company that sells Its product to builders and contractors and to 
manufacturers, and coal mines that, do not deal directly with the consumer, 
that enterprises of that character can afford to ignore public opinion, as they 
did in Colorado where every possible pressure was brought to bear on them 
through public sentiment, but they refused to yield to public sentiment? 

Mr. Schief. I did not speak of public good will, but public opinion, and I do 
not believe that in the long run public, opinion can ever he defied. The last 
word has not been said yet in Colorado. Public opinion In the long run always 
survives. Sometimes public opinion is wrong, but in the end it determines 
all matters generally justly. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I take it that you think public opinion can crys¬ 
tallize itself into legislation that no one can deny. 

Mr. Schiff. Yes. Sometimes it is mistaken legislation, hut then legislation 
may likewise be corrected through public opinion. That Is all. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is all. 

Chairman Wai.sh. That Is all, Mr. Schiff, thank you. 

b Dr. Hollander here? 
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TESTIMONY OP PBOF. JACOB H. HOLLANDER. 

Chairman Walsh. State your name please. 

Prof. Hollander. Jacob II. Hollander. 

Chairman Walsh. VVliat Is your profession? 

Prof. Hollander. I am professor of political economy in the Johns Hopkins 
University. 

Chairman Walsii. How long have you held that position? 

Prof. Hollander. I have.been connected with the teaching staff for 20 years. 

Chairman Walsh. Has that been your life work? 

Prof. Hollander. It has. 

Chairman Walsh. Where did you prepare yourself? 

Prof. Hollander. At the Johns Hopkins University. 

Chairman Walsh. You are a graduate of that university? 

Prof. Hollander. I am. 

Chairman Walsh. You reside in Baltimore? 

Prof. Hollander. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you made any study of the questions, the broad 
general questions of unemployment, Industrial warfare, poverty, and Its causes? 

Prof. Hollander. My Interest has been, I think, that of all political econo¬ 
mists, a study of the causes of modern social unrest. The opinions which 
I lm\e reached are, 1 think, in a general sense, those of modern jiolitlcal econo¬ 
mists. A very considerable number of economists have doubtless developed 
minor differences, hut In the main I should say there is a reasonable consen¬ 
sus of opinion. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you make a particular study of the effect of the con¬ 
centration of industry—the organization of industrial plants Into very large 
corporations? 

Prof. Hollander. Only as the general problem has led to a study of that par¬ 
ticular phase of the matter. Might I ask, Mr. Chairman, whether it would 
not iMTlmps be simpler if I were to describe, not in any great detail, the gen¬ 
eral point of view from which I have approached this problem? 

Chairman Waish. 1 think it would be very well to do tlmt. 

Prof. Hollander. The opinion of political economists, in so far as I can 
voice it, is that the social unrest—manifest not only in this country but in every 
industrial country—is due to the existence of economic want or poverty, as dis¬ 
tinct on the one hand from pauperism and on the other from economic in¬ 
equality. By poverty, I mean the existence of large areas of industrial society 
the members of which are in receipt of incomes less than enough to maintain 
themselves and those dependent upon them in decent existence. I believe 
that such poverty is the consequence, not of any absolute dearth—that the 
world produces enough to go around, that economic want is therefore not a 
question of insufficient production hut of defects in distribution. 

1'he issue then presents Itself as to who!her those defects are fundamental, 
involving the whole distributive system, or whether they represent merely fric¬ 
tion In the existing system. The first view is, of course, that entertained by the 
socialistic school, and by the extreme Individualistic school. As to it the atti¬ 
tude of the itolltlcnl economist is that the case is not proven, even though it may 
hereafter appear that the defects of the existing industrial order are beyond 
remedy, and that we will then he warranted in attempting some radical recon¬ 
struction. Tu short, we must exhaust the possibilities of remedial correction 
before taking a leap in the dark. Political economists therefore are in sympathy 
with forms of social intervention whereby, to some extent through the pressure 
of public opinion and to some extent by actual legislation, society shall inter¬ 
vene to correct the Ills which have developed. Now, those ills, we believe, are 
largely consequent on insufficient income. We recognize that there are existing 
disorders, quite apart from questions of income, such as the well-known evils 
of city residence, insanitary environment, the needs of labor legislation and the 
like. But In the long run It is true that the groat mass of poverty is the con¬ 
sequence of the inability of men, anxious, eager, and ordinarily competent to 
work, to earn enough to maintain the standard which prevents poverty. Now, 
this conclusion does not run counter to the accepted theory of wages. Perhaps, 
instead of “accepted theory of wages” the proper term is “prevailing theory 
of wages,” for there is no complete agreement among economists as to what 
determines wages. But whatever views or theories obtain as to the law of 
wages, whether it is determined by the standard of life or by the productivity 
of labor, or by demand and supply, there is nothing in any current theory of 
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wages tlmt^ireelmles file laborer from obtaining n sufficient wage. If he falls 
to secure such u wage, it must he in consequence of the fact that he enters Into 
the wage contract on a plane of eomj>etitlve inequality. The wage contract, in 
short, is the result of a bargain between the employer and the employee, and 
if the employer Is in a sujterior oouij>etltive fashion, by reason of combination, 
ahd the laborer is unorganized, he is ut a bargaining disadvantage which Is cer¬ 
tain to redound to his hurt. 

1 think political economists accordingly then are In agreement that trade- 
unionism is essential as a menus of bringing the Workman into Industrial 
bargaining on a plane of equality. Trade-unionism Is not, however, a complete 
panacea. There remain eeitnin Industrial classes who are imorguniznble and 
other classes who through defects of body or mind are unemployable, us, ton, 
there are certain social phenomena which at recurring intervals make employ¬ 
ment impossible. So that trade-unionism must be supplemented by provision 
for three classes; the underpaid, whoso nmls should he met by wage legislation, 
commonly dwcrlhed as “ miiiiimun-w ago legislation ’*; the class of the unem¬ 
ployed, who are brought to their plight b> seasonal or cyclical tluctuatlons in 
industry ; and the class of the unemployable represented by the maimed, by those 
who have reached industrial old age, and by those who have boon thrown out 
by sickness. Trade-unionism, in other words, supplemental by provision for 
the underpaid, the um*mpln>ed, and the unemployable, represents the program. 
I may say finally tb.it I am far from suggesting this is a platform on which 
all economists are agreed, but I think it might be described as the general con¬ 
census prevailing among them. 

* Chairman Walsh. Now. you «ny yon believe that remedial measures have not 
been exhausted under our present system. I wish you would apply that general 
statement to the situation as you find it from your research' iu the country 
to-day and suggest, first, what remedial measures you would Indicate as being 
fundamental to an approach to the situation, aside from regulation of tenement 
districts, etc. 

Prof. lloi.i.ANDFR. Society has never taken seriously the problem of poverty. 
We have never attacked it as disease is attacked. What, we have done Is to 
devote attention to pauiwrism, b<vnuse that is spectacular, the Inability to pro- 
\ide decent livelihood only comes to the fore when there is some spectacular 
disorder, a great industrial conflict. The silent, tragic mischief-working con¬ 
ditions have never received attention. It is lik< a form of disease that go«*s on 
and no one discovers it until the collapse comes. When we realize that, there are 
at any given time vast numbers, perhaps 10,000,000, of persons in the United 
States in that condition and undertake to analyze the causes and proceed to 
apply general remedies, then it seems to me wo have launched upon this kind 
of Intervention. You have asked specifically what form It is to take. It means 
in the first place a very decided revulsion of opinion ns to trade-unionism. The 
general attitude among employers of labor is often ojmmi and decided opjxiflition 
to labor. Until society recognizes the unwisdom of that attitude and demands 
that"the laborer must enter into liis wage bargaining on a plane of competitive 
equality society has not lifted Its finger to remedy that evil. 

Again, when society, having taken that step, and having recognized that 
trade-unionism is a proper and legitimate social institution as much as the 
regulation of the employment of children or the limitation of the hours of em¬ 
ployment of women, and meets the further difficulty that there are classes of 
workers who can not be reached in this way, then society will take the next 
step. Not next in the order of time, for it may proeewl on simultaneously in 
the way of minimum-wage legislation, and thereafter in other directions. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there a scientific basis for minimum wage outside of 
the question of legality? 

Prof. Houandeu. Yes. Society has never hesitated to intervene to define 
minimum standards of employment as to hours of work, as to the age of the 
worker, as to working environments. Time was when society looked upon with 
the same wonderment upon the proposition that the State should Intervene and 
say to the employer, “You shall not employ children under a certain age; you 
shall not employ women over a certain number of hours. Those are matters 
of free contract.” 

Now, if this can be done with respect to minimum conditions of employment, 
why should it not be done as to minimum wages? 

Chairman Wai.sh. What would you say about the suggestion that If that 
principle were settled into the law of the land—in logic, could it be used to 
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establish a maximum wage and thus (lie employment would, through the law, 
be made subject- 

Prof. Hollander (Interrupting). That, it seems to me, would be nonsequltur. 
The law. intervenes to define minimum conditions of employment. It says 
you must not employ n child under a certain age, but it does not say what the 
age of actual employment shall be. It says that you shall not work men or 
women more than a certain number of hours, but not how many hours you 
shall actually work them. The Idea is to establish the plane upon which com¬ 
petition shall prevail. 

Chairman Walsii What Is your dlaguosls of the Industrial situation, say, 
as to the prlnicipal ills from which American industry is suffering at the present 
time? 

Prof. Hollander. The existence of economic want The exisience of largo 
numbers of people having less than enough to maintain themselves and those 
dependent upon them in decent existence. Society lias no sympathy with mere 
economic inequality if the least well off have enough for decent existence. It 
is a fact that there are greai areas of decent, God-fearing people, who have 
less than enough, and that makes the problem grave. 

Chairman Walsh. What would you say would be the Immediate and practical 
remedy for those Ills? We will leave the question.of minimum wage. 

Prof. Holland™. I should say provision for what I have defined ns the 
unemployable, those who are In a measure down and out, either from accident, 
which involves a system of workmen’s compensation ; and those liable to be¬ 
come down and out from the results of sickness, which involves Insurance 
against sickness; and those actually down and out through old age, which 
involves Insurance against old age. That is, minimum wage legislation sup¬ 
plemented by n system of social insurance, together with some provision against 
that crudest of nil social Injustices, unemployment. 

Chairman Walsh. A suggestion along that line, if you please, as to ma¬ 
chinery. 

Prof. Hollander. I should say wo can do no better than to follow the lead 
of progressive communities, notably Kngland, in that respect. A system of 
State administered employment bureaus, together with certain measures de¬ 
signed to affect deeasualizatlon. 

Chairman Walsh. Has there been any effort that lias come under your 
observation of deeasualizatlon of laborj that is, any invention nr plan that If 
it could be called such has a tendency to decasualize common labor or to make 
it less seasonal? 

Prof. Hollander. The most remarkable example, I suppose, would be that 
of the London dock workers. This is a story doubtless familiar to the com¬ 
mission and I need not go Into it, but it was one of the most scandalous evils 
of our modern industrial system. Thousands of men were clamoring like 
wild beasts for a chance, each morning, at the gates of the London docks, with 
no possibility of more than a fractional part of them ever getting a day’s work, 
and the whole mob being kept alive by the fact that in the course of a week 
perhaps each could get two or three days’ work 

The newly formed employment bureau took the matter in hand, and by a 
system of registration, whereby it was definitely Indicated by each of the dock 
companies as to how many they needed, undertook to practically establish a 
permanent dock force. The result doubtless has been some temporary hard¬ 
ship suffered by those who had been looking for tills casual work, but the 
net result has been great good, in that It assigns to dock work the number of 
men who are needed for that, and gives no work of that kind to this surplus, 
leading eventually, Indeed, to their dissipation and absorption In other fields 
of Industrial employment. 

Chairman Walsh. I>o you know of any plans that have boon attempted to 
he worked out In this country? 

Prof. Hollander. Nothing, It seems to me. that has gotten beyond the mere 
employment-agency idea, the theory summed up In that—a common phrase of 
“ the jobless man and the manless job.” But that, it seems to me. Is only one 
of the features nml rather a minor feature of an employment agency. 

Chairman Waish. Could not n scientific approach he made to the subject 
of the casualizing labor generally; that- is- 

Prof. Hollander (Interrupting). Undoubtedly. 

Chairman Walsh (continuing). That is seasonal labor as It exists In this 
country to-day? 

Prof. Hollander. Undoubtedly. 
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Chairman Walsh. Has no one roadt* the effort? 

Prof. Hollander I do not know o£ uuyone that has. I think it Is under 
contemplation. We are groping toward It. It Is being tried out b.v cities and 
States. It seems to me that the obvious approach would lie through it national 
board, the Idea of- 

Chairman Walsh (Interrupting). VH what character? 

Prof. Hollander. Through the establishment, as 1 believe is In contempla¬ 
tion, of a national employment bureau, commission, or board. 

Chairman Walsh. Would that not necessarily involve cooperation on the 
part of tiiose individuals wlto are engaged lu those large operations wlterc large 
numbers of casual laborers are employed, take the lumber, the ice, and the 
coal—not the coal business, perhaps? 

Prof. Hollander. It would. It might mean something more, perhaps, if 
the conditions in this country are as (lie most acute students of the problem 
of unemployment have analyzed them, namely, that unemployment is not duo 
merely to seasonal or even to cyclical fluctuation, hut to the vicious practices 
which enable Industries to accumulate surplus funds of labor; Unit Is to say, 
to have on hand enough men to meet the maximum requirements and not the 
average normal requirement. It is the story of the dock workers over again. 
It was a convenient tiling tq have hammering at the gates of the docks enough 
men to meet the extraordinary requirements. 

Chairman Walsh. By what way is that Inlltience exercised, or what control 
can the employer have over that, so fur as the individuals iu that industry 
are concerned ? 


Prof. Hollander By a definite coordination of the employing requirement, 
so that in the case of a given Industry in a locality it would lie known just 
what the normal labor requirement was. By such “dovetailing” the normal 
demand Would constantly approach to the average demand. If I may revert to 
Hie dock Illustration again, since all the boats might come in on the same day, 
it seemed desirable to keep enough laborers on hand to meet. Just such a con¬ 
tingency. It would have been far better to have adjusted the arrivals so that 
the men that were docking to-day on tills ship could dock to-morrow on that, 
ami not alt dock on the same day and the next day the whole gang be idle. 
Now, some such coordination ought to he possible in regard to industries in 
general, and would bo through the cooperation of the employers. 

Chairman Walsh. Why does not a large concern like 'the packing estab¬ 
lishment deal with the common laborers the way that it does, for instance, 
with its clerks, stenographers, and highly skilled laborers that are paid for a 
definite time, even though the work is not always so large at a particular time? 

1'rof. Hollander I mu not sure I understand. 


Chairman Walsh, Perhaps I have not made it clear. If it Is n custom now, 
ns you say, on the docks Just to use these men, and we will take the dock 
illustration, just when a ship comes in, why could they not so manage their 
work that the laborer would be in exactly the same condition as the engineer, 
or perhaps the fireman, or the skilled clerk in (lie large establishment? 

Prof. Hollander It is quite possible that such Improvement might lie affected 
or would develop out of it. Of course the obvious contrast is the distinction 
between time pay and piece pay. 

Chairman Walsh. But let me make the suggestion as It comes to ray mind 
ns a witness, for instance, who dexcrlbi-s much like Hie case of the fireman 
that does not go to a fire for two or three days, but sits around during all of 
that time ami draws his salary all the time. 

Prof. Hollander. I think that the idea of decasualization would Involve 
the replacement of the men with the occasional job by a condition of employ¬ 
ment under which he would be permanently employed. 

Chairman Walsh. If decasualization of employment does cause misery and 
suffering and general social ill, should that not, as a scientific matter be taken 
Into consideration In the organization of industry? '' 

Prof. Hollander. Undoubtedly. Of course, it means not only hurt to the 
workman but it means social injury through the reduction In productive power. 
If there are so many men casually engaged in u particular Industry that they 
can only find part employment it would be vastly better if a small number were 
engaged in that and the surplus were absorbed in something else or distributed 
somewhere else. 


Chairman Walsh. What has lieen the effect of the development of large 
corporations with the centralization of control In the hands of directors who 
are entirely separated from the Industries In which they are interested, and 
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who may be entirely ignorant of the labor conditions in the industries In 
which they are interested, if you have an observation on that development? 

Prof. Hollander. Of course, that is a matter of fact as to which I have 
no information that would be of value to the commission. 

Chairman Walsh. Has your attention, during your studies, been called to 
the fact, for instance, in the labor literature of the day- 

Prof. Hollander. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh (continuing). As to whether or not such have existed? 

Prof. Hollander. Of course, it is as old as economic observation. Adam 
Smith, the father of political economy, wrote nearly 350 years ago, calling at¬ 
tention to that silent, tacit agreement among employers which brings them into 
♦ho wage contract more or less concentrated as against the scattered and dis¬ 
sipated voices of the workmen. Now, to the extent that that tacit agreement 
is replaced by an outright consolidation into corporate form of the bargain¬ 
ing power, as it were, of the employer is that much enhanced. As against that 
it seems to me something is undoubtedly to be said as to the matter that has 
already engaged the attention of tiie commission, namely, where the corporation 
Is one that is represented In ownership by a wide dissipation of its securities, 
and which occupies, in a high degree, the public attention. It is undoubtedly 
amenable in such cases to public opinion in a way that a smaller employer Is 
not. Even the most glaring instances of the apparent violation of that tend¬ 
ency, I think, fall under the rule because the mere outcry with which the as¬ 
sertion of a contrary principle is received bears testimony, I think, to the fact 
that it runs counter to prevailing public opinion. 

Chairman Walsh. I have boon asked to submit some questions to you, and I 
will submit them in the form that I have been asked to: What are the quali¬ 
fications and standards necessary for trade-unions to possess to make it a 
proper social Institution? 

Prof. Hollander. I should say in general that their policy be not hostile to 
the general social interest; trade-unionists, like any other class of workmen, 
are entitled to pursue those courses which will benefit them without at the 
same time inflicting injury upon society. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you consider the absolute control of Industry by the 
closed shop desirable or a remedy ? 

Prof. Hollander. No; I do not believe that. I do not believe trade-unionists 
believe that either. What they want is the maintenance of standard condi¬ 
tions, and If those conditions can be established they are more or less indiffer¬ 
ent to the fact. There is a certain violation of the class esprit,.! think, in the 
open shop; men benefiting by the gains of trade-unionism should feel enough 
loyalty to bear its burdens. The insistence of trade-unionism is, however, to 
establish standard condition's. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you believe in what is called scientific shop manage¬ 
ment? 

Prof. Hollander. Well. I do not know whether I quite understand what it is 
myself. There is some danger of the term being used as n sort of charm to 
cover a number of different things. If it means devices whereby the total 
productivity of society, the efficiency, so-called, of the laborer can be enhanced 
without any detriment to him through speeding up, with the possibility of 
physical injury or ns a prelude to reduction of ids wage, why, of course, I 
believe In it. Hut If It is merely an entering wedge to effect something else, 
or ns a pretext for effecting something else, no believer in social betterment 
can approve of it. My own feeling is that there is too much obscurity about It. 
There is a danger of the word itself casting a spell over the argument. 

Commissioner Lennon. Professor, is it ordinarily the view of economists at 
the present time that wages should be fixed by what is termed the law of 
supply arid demand exactly the same as inanimate objects of a barter and trade. 

Prof. Hollander. Not by any means if that involves a resultant wage less 
than enough to maintain decent existence. 

Commissioner Lennon. Does this law—I hate to say law, but that is the 
way It is used- 

Prof. Hollander. There are good laws as well as bad ones. 

Commissioner Lennon. Does this law' of supply and demand govern in the 
world of industry and markets even as to the selling and buying price of com¬ 
modities? 

Prof. Hollander. It may. But labor is not a commodity. No economist of 
position would maintain that. 
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. Commissioner Lexicon. Well, Is tlie price of oil, for Instnnee. fixed in the 
murkets of the world beemtse of the supply or lack of supply of oil- 

Prof. Hollander (interruption:). Demand nod supply operate io (he tlx I or 
of the price of commodities subject always to the cost of production. Now, if 
you menu that the cost of production of the laborer Is that amount which will 
enable him to live decently, maintain his family decently, and rear his offspring 
decently, then I have no objection to saying that demand and supply lix wage's. 

Commissioner I.e.\xon. Does your study Indicate that the price of commodi¬ 
ties is fixed by monopolization to some extent of the markets? 

Prof. Hollander. Of course, where the supply Is not callable of Increase to 
an indefinite amount at a uniform cost, where Ihe supply is controlled to any 
extent, prices are not subject to the cost of production. We have, then, go-called 
monopoly prices.. 

Commissioner Lennon. What would you say as to the situation to-day with 
regard to the wheat market '! Is the price of wheat governed by the funda¬ 
mental Ideas of the laws of supply and demand by the Intervention of un¬ 
natural conditions through man's action- 

Prof. Hoi.tAKDF.R (Interrupting). Through what? 

Commissioner I.ennon. Through goNcrnincntal action? 

Prof. Hoi.t a.noeii. Well, I wish 1 Know. There are. rtf course, extraordinary 
new facts entering into the situation. To what extent they are responsible Is 
a matter that I wish I knew. Of course, we know what liieso facts are—cur¬ 
tailment of the supply and the extraordinary demand developed by the war. 
Whether these have jacked up the price to Its particular level or whether 
there Is any degree of monopoly of a kind as old as the forestalling and re¬ 
grading of the sixteenth century are questions of fact. 

Commissioner I.ennon. It is not easy, then, youdhink. to determine In that 
particular matter how far governmental action has interfered or how far the 
price is governed actually by the supply and demand? 

Prof. Mot under. No; I should say II is a question of fact. WO know per- 
fcctl.v well that If peace were declared to-morrow, or If the United States should 
put an embargo on exports, the price of wheat would drop. On the other hand, 
we know that If Argentine crops would fall the price would go up. Or if a 
corner In Chicago was successful that It would go up still higher. In other 
wools, we have the possibility of certain definite economic factors being sup¬ 
plemented by manipulative factors. Whether or not factors of that kind are 
present I should say is u question of fact. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, that would indicate that in our modern society 
the natural workings of this law are often set aside by artificial conditions. 

Prof. Hoi.tander. Of course that is the characteristics of any sdenlltlc law. 
A law. as I understand it, in economics and in social relations just as in 
physics is the operation of certain tendencies. The tendencies may he modi¬ 
fied or entirely rouuterneled by counter tendencies. The law still works, hut 
the end effected Is qualified by the presence of these other forces. 

Commissioner Lennon. Professor, the law tinder which this commission has 
been created directs that we study the causes of unrest and the rights of the 
Government or society to Intervene for Ihe remedy of such wrongs as may be 
observed. What would you say to us as to (he rights of society to handle this? 

.Prof. Hollander. Well, I had Imped that that right hail been so securely 
established that It was not necessary to appoint Government commissions any 
longer for the purpose. The time has passed. I believe—certainly among the 
mass of people—where (here is any question that society exists for the purpose 
of achieving the maximum well-being for those who compose it. When any 
considerable part of It Is in a condition capable of betterment society must, 
ns soon as It discovers the reasonably right way of doing It, adopt measures 
correcting such defect. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Ballard has a question or two to ask you. 

Commissioner Ballard. Prof. Hollander, you have spoken of the matter of 
Insufficient wages to maintain a family? 

Prof. Hollander. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Ballard. Do political economists nt all take Into consideration 
the fact that In every factory arc large numbers of men employed nt the same 
wages and that some families arc able to accumulate and apparently live com¬ 
fortably and get ahead, and other families do not, probably because the head of 
the family may be ? drinking man, or Indifferent, or quite incapable, or some¬ 
thing of that kind? 
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Prof. Hoii.ANDKa. Yes, sir. Of course, when one speaks in the general terras I 
have employed one is seeking to describe general tendencies and general court!- 
tlons. There are cases where lack of thrift or individual misfortune are 
responsible. Hut when we tiiid, as we do, that the family Income of a large 
part of the wage earners of the United States are within certain definite limits, 
and when wo know with initially accurate knowledge that the cost of maintain¬ 
ing an average family of live on a basis of physical well-being rinjuires u 
certain amount, both of which conceptions are not merely made “ in the office,” 
but are generalizations based upon deiinite statistical inquiries, and when we 
hnd a marked discrepancy between those two amouuts, then the conclusion 
seems warranted that, for a considerable part of the wage-earning class of 
the Unlied States, representing roughly about a third, let us say—I have not 
the exact proportion—that the wage income is less than enough to maintain 
those, allowance being made for Individual cases where lack of thrift or larger 
family or misfortune of illness or death are responsible. 

Commissioner Hall Aim. Well, if this standard living wage in America is 
well established, doesn’t it offer very great Inducements to the foreign Immi¬ 
grants who have been raised on a standard, perhaps, of a third or one-fourth, 
to come into our country in very great numlkus. as they have within the lu*t 
year or two, and so that they can not bo cared for to bring them up to that 
standard and keep them from breaking down that standard continually? 

Prof. Hollander. That brings up an extremely difficult and involved ques¬ 
tion, and I shall try to keep clear of the discussion of the actual economic 
effects of immigration. Hul. assuming Hint It is as you have stated, that the 
United States were menaced with an influx of immigration, and that the effect 
of that Immigration weye such as to lower the standard—both of which I state 
merely as assumptions and not as facts-—then it seems to mo that It is beyond 
discussion; that it would be the economic policy and the social policy of the 
United States to limit such immigration. I ought to slate that the attitude 
of those who op|M»e any restriction is based upon a denial of those two assump¬ 
tions. 

Commissioner Hailvud. Well, speaking as jou did a while ago as to the 
question of hours, limiting them, for install* e, to 8 hours, or some other numl>er 
of hours, might not some immnous piefer to work 10 hours or even 12 hours for 
short periods or a number of da.vs and Mien have a complete rest for some num¬ 
ber of days, and should not they he allowed to do it? Take, for instance, in 
agricultural work. We know that in agriculture the hours in the summer time 
are very long and in the wintertime comparatively short and a time of 
leisure, and then again as in shipping and railroading and seasonal occupa¬ 
tions? 

Prof. IToi.t.YNDK ii. Well. I think that illustrates the unwisdom of making 
legislation gtneial. Of course, some legislation, some regulative measures, 
some police measures, must apply to all meml>ers ot society; but in so far as 
the end in view can be accomplished bj specific regard for particular necessi¬ 
ties that Is desirable. In the matter of minimum-wage legislation no econo¬ 
mists, I think, would favor the fixture of a rate applicable to all as a minimum 
wage. Such legislation as obtains anything—in Knglarul, for example—involves 
the idea iff administration of conditions in the specific Industries and specific 
processes. 

Now, so in regard to the legislation affecting hours. It would be obviously 
desirable to meet the particular requirements of particular industries provided 
that the result in those industrii's is not in violuton of the general object 
attained. In so far as that might accomplish individual hardship, I am afraid 
that is a condition Inseparable from any large police regulation. 

Commissioner Ballard. You spoke of division of occupation ns between the 
wage class and salaried class—you might separate them that way, for in¬ 
stance—the labor unions have so highly specialized some of their trades, 
particularly, perhaps, the building trade, that It Is almost impossible to give 
men in that trade continuous occupation. It can not be done. In very small 
towns, and particularly in the South, in olden times if two or three men started 
to build a house they built the entire house. They would do the carpenter work 
nnd the brickwork and probably put the roof on and do the painting. But 
where It is so highly specialized as it Is now under labor-union domination of 
the building trades the carpenters might have to wait for a week until the 
roofers put the roof on, nnd the tinners might have to wait until the painters 
came, and n great deal of time is lost in that way. Have you thought of any 
method of regulating that? 
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Prof. Hollander. That, of course, represents the grave diiUoultics in dove¬ 
tailing employments. Some employments do not dovetail. In so far as they 
are seasonal—that is, the work exists only at certain times—I should suy the 
rate of compensation must be such as to cover a maintenance income for the 
year or must permit an alternative occuimtion. Hut the particular evils grow¬ 
ing out of casual employments for which decasimiisnition is proposed as a 
remedy are somewhat different from that. They grow out of the fact that the 
occupation exists, hut that there are too many claimants for it. 

Commissioner Ballabd. That is all, Hr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. At this point we will stand adjourned until this afternoon 
at 2 o'clock. I wish to announce that the meeting of the commission this 
afternoon will Is* In the nldermanie chamber immediately across the hall at 
2 o’clock sharp. In the aldermanlc chamber. You will please in* lien* at that 
time. Professor. 

Prof. Hmi.indkr. You want me back? 

Chairman Wajlsu. Yes. 

(Thereupon at 12.110 a recess was taken until 2 oM.wk p. m. of this Wednes¬ 
day, January 20, K)ir».) 

AFTER lU i Iss j 3*. m 

Present as before. 

Cliainmin Wvish. The tommNsion wdl plea-e < tunc to order. 

J>r. Hollander, will jmi plouM» take the stand 

TESTIMONY OF PROF. JACOB H. HOLLANDER—Continued. 

Chairman Walsh. Before we pnxeed, I liave been requested to make an 
announcement to the ladies and gentlemen present. It is this: That the hoard 
of aldermen have given the commission the use of this room, but asked us to 
request that there shall In* no smoking, and secondly, that the ladles and 
gentlemen present should be very careful not to disturb any documents or 
papers that lie on the desk. I am sure jmi will all help us to carry out our 
agreement with the hoard of aldermen. Thank you if you do. 

Commissioner Garretson has a qiuMmn or two. 

Commissioner Garretson. Hoc tor, you were speaking of minimum-wage 
legislation. Have you any knowledge of any ease where legislation, aside from 
minimum-wage legislation, was ever emitted unless supply and demand had 
gone against the laborer—the law of supply and demand—as, for instance, the 
English wage legislation following Edward Ill. where the supply of labor 
largely decreased? 

Prof. Hollyndkr. Well, Mr. Commissioner, I feel as though you had asked 
me whether I hud beaten my mother-in-law yesterday, I hesitate, not Irjcuuko 
of any doubt, but because 1 am not quite sure I understand you. 

Commissioner Garretson. Ho you know of any instance where there has been 
legislation fixing wages except where the legitimate law of supply and de¬ 
mand, as It is recognized, would have enabled the laborer through the scarcity 
of men, to largely Increase the price for his labor? 

Prof. Hollander. As a matter of fact, there lias lava very little legislation, 
if any, affecting the rate of wages. 

Commissioner Garret son. Minimum-wage legislation at the present time, 
which is the social interest. 

Prof. Hollander. Of course, for a long while the rate of agricultural labor, 
for example, was fixed in the English rural district by the county Justices. I 
suppose the motive there was to secure clump lalior for the country squire. 

Commissioner Garretson. It was all as against the laborer? 

Prof. Hollander. It at any rate was not in the interest of society. 

Commissioner Garretson. It had no social reason underlying, but purely 
one of gain? 

Prof. Hollander. I suspect eighteenth-century legislation was not animated 
much by social consideration. 

Commissioner Garretson. Do you believe, as an economist, that the increas¬ 
ing of wages, if made universal, works any amelioration whatever of the con¬ 
dition of the worker because of the consequent rise of the prices, if they bear 
the same relation to each other before and after the increase? 

Prof. Hollander. The statement is commonly made that after all It would do 
no good if wages were universally’ Increased, because labor then would be obliged 
to pay that much more for the product lie consumes. It would be a sort of 
attempt to lift one’s self by cue’s boot straps. There are several considerations 
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that figure here. In (ho first place, It is not clear by any moans that in¬ 
dustrial profits are not excessive. To the degree that they are an Increase in 
wages would be at the ex|>onso of excessive profits. In the second place, it is 
very probable that increased wages would result in increased productivity, 
on the theory that lo the degree that underpaid and therefore undervitillzed 
work people receive larger earnings, their industrial efficiency would be en¬ 
hanced. Finally, the assumption of a universal and a simultaneous rise in 
wages is fantastic. That is not the way industrial betterment moves. It takes 
place from one occupation to another and does not, as the question assumes, 
increase the cost to the laborer as a consumer in the same proportion as his in¬ 
come rises as a producer. I should sum up by saying that, as stated in the bald 
way in which it is stated, namely, an increase of wages would not benefit the 
laborer, because it would add to his consumption outlays in the same measure 
that it adds to his income—that doctrine is not accepted by economists at this 
day. 

Commissioner (Jaijkktsow The fact that it can not lie made universal i.s the 
agency that works the most completely to make an increase in wages a pallia¬ 
tive, is it not? 

Prof. Hollander. 1 Min not sure that 1 got that. 

Commissioner Gauretkon. The fact that it can not he made universal—that 

is, the increase 1 m* made simultaneous, as you term it- 

Prof. Hollander. Yes. 

Commissioner Garketson (continuing). Is the very reason that the efforts 
of a certain class to better its wage acts as a benefit to them if too many are 
not benefited thereby? 

Prof. Hollander. I presume you wish to know the attitude of economists. 
Economists nre not, ns they are sometimes supposed to he, dreamers. They 
are concerned with the real as a natural problem. Now, that problem is how 
can an industrial class benefit itself and improve its economic condition? It is 
not achieved by a waive of the wand whereby all will wake up the next morn¬ 
ing with larger pay envelopes. It comes by a struggle extending from one tratio 
to another—from one class to another. And I should not think that this grad¬ 
ual process ought to he arrested or Is likely to be arrested. Accordingly, I do 
not consider that, after all when the worker has Ills greater income it will dis¬ 
solve in consequence of the fact that his cost of living will have increased cor¬ 
respondingly. 

Commissioner Oarretson. The real measure of a wage is its purchasing 
power, 1 m it not? 

Prof. Hollander. Yes. 

Commissioner Garuetkon. You spoke of one or two phases of legislation that 
you considered legitimate. Would, in your opinion, the measure of difference 
between the cost of production and selling price he as legitimate a field for 
legislative control as the wage of men? 

Prof. Hollander. Doth would he subject to the same criterion, which Is social 
expediency, the effort on society in general. If the encroachment on profit 
should la* to such u degree as to impair the further accumulation, or even the 
maintenance of productive capital, or discourage motives of thrift, obviously 

it. would react to the detriment of society. It is not necessary to Institute com¬ 
parisons, hut it would react to the detriment of society, just as the underpay¬ 
ment of the working force would do. Put who will say what amount is the 
necessary reward of capital? 

Commissioner Garretron. It would he just as legitimate for a legislative 
tribunal to fix timt measure as it would to fix the measure as to wluit would be 
the compensation for a man? 

Prof. Hollander. Legitimate, if you construe legitimate in terms of social 
exi*ediency, yes. The test of that is the interest of society, always checked by 
having the burden of proof put on any radical change. 

Commissioner Garrktson. Does the economist hold that, ns a moral question, 
or as an economic question, there is any difference between the complaint made 
against labor unions or members of them in regard to the limitation of output 
of the individual, and the limitation of the manufacturer by the shutting down 
of his mill? Are they equally economically wrong, or is there a difference be¬ 
tween the two in result? 

Prof. Hollander. Political economists, I should say, always with the reserva¬ 
tion that I am only one of them, would dissent from any restriction of output 
that was dictated by selfish or sectional class Interest of a part of the trade- 
union w’orld and not by its legitimate and wholesome desire to prevent a speed- 
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ing up of the worker, threatening physical injury to the worker. In so far as 
the restriction of output is designed merely to make work, It is, I think, regarded 
ns antisocial. 

Commissioner Gakrktson. In regard to the Incident that was testified to 
yesterday, where apples were thrown into the river to keep up the price of 
apples as a form ot restriction of production for the purpose* of maintaining the 
price, is that more moral than the other or more social—antisocial? 

Prof. Hollander. It is like the Dutch burning ships in the. harbor of ltotter- 
daw to keep up the prh-e of spice, find on the same level with burning the pig 
sty to supply roast pork. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Weinstock would like to u*k >ou a question. 

Commissioner Weinstock. 1 gatheml from what jou sahl. Professor, that 
you did not know of any one way to minimize industrial unrest—that there 
urc manifold ways—many things must be done. 1 think you stated workmen's 
comjtensation, minimum wage, insurance against sickness, old-age insurance, 
etc. Are them any other things that might he done and should he done to 
minimize industrial unrest? 

Prof. Hollander. I should say that we must fool our way ns we go. Wherein 
economic science of to-day differs iroin social philosophy of earlier periods is In 
|HM‘hajKS that we have relinquished the idea of an economic panacea or cure-all 
and have come to realize the complexity of the problem and the inevitable 
necessity of using various devices, all of whb'li are a part of one general 
scheme, or which, at any rate, are organically related. There is no disposition 
to abandon the present industrial s.Wem and to try something new until wo 
have exhausted by successive phases of social intervention all possible cor¬ 
rectives. If, after that has been done, wo find the situation not much improved, 
then, perhaps, we will resort to that remedy which John Stuart Mill proposed 
when, after discussing all the possible dangers of socialism, he said that if all 
the ills of the existing social order were Incapable of improvement, then he, 
for one, was ready to chance socialism with all its dangers. Intervention— 
social regulation- taken step by step, rather than any outright panacea, is the 
philosophy of the day. 

Commissioner Weinstock. So, summing up in the fewest possible words, 
that would be your statement? 

Prof, Hollander. I will slate it In just a sentence, although a pretty long 
sentence, I am afraid—social unrest glows out. of the existence of the large 
class of society with insullleient income. That proceeds from the fact that in 
the adjustment of wages the workingman is ordinarily In a state of competitive 
inequality. To correct that, collective action in the form of trade-unionism is 
necessary. To the degree that trade-unionism is not possible, positive State 
action in the form of measures directed against underpayment, unemployment, 
and unemployableness are the remedies to he devised. Then, so much tried 
and accompllshd, we shall know what next step to take. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What remedies, if any, professor, would you have 
to suggest us to the matter of strikes and lockouts? How woujd jou minimize 
those? 

Prof. Hollander. The parallel here, it sihmus to me. isbctw'oen industrial war¬ 
fare and political or international warfare. We might as well recognize the im¬ 
portant fact that although the interests of—of employer and employee are har¬ 
monious in the sense that their conjoined action results in a larger or smaller 
product, there is a sharp, inevitable issue in the apportionment of the product. 
The loaf may be made bigger or smaller, but It has to be divided. Now, until 
some rules of apportionment are recognized, that division will he accompanied 
by all the brutality and waste of warfare, strikes and lockouts, representing 
the Incidents of that industrial warfare. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How would you minimize that, Professor? 

Prof. Hollander. As long as the bargaining equality of the two parties is on 
a plane—rules of the game become recognized. I draw n certain analogy here 
between industrial partition and litigation. Matters at issue are taken to the 
courts. The adjudication inevitably works benefit to the one and hardship 
to the other, in the sense that the other would l>e letter off if the verdict 
were more favorable. Acquiescence in the verdict Is possible because society 
recognizes that principles of law prevail in adjudication which the experience 
of society has demonstrated redound in the long run to the advantage of society. 
Now, when society will have recognized similarly the principle which fixes 
wages and have recognized it In the form of arbitral determination of wage 
disputes, then wages in actual adjustment will tend to approximate thereto. 
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At present we have eases where arbitral disputes are referral to tribunals, 
but what is the principle of adjustment? Xt is either splitting tiie difference or 
some such evasion as standardization. You will remember that in 1912 in 
the arbitration case of the locomotive engineers tlie chagrin of the arbitral 
board that it was not able to find any principle of wages, ami that standardiza¬ 
tion seemed the only practical solution. 

Commissioner \V kin stock. Well, now, assuming that when the age of equity 
has arri\cd the strike and the lockouts may Ik 4 a tiling of the twist, but tak¬ 
ing conditions as we find them to-day, with all their inequities existing, how 
would you minimize the strike and the lockouts? 

l*rof. Hollander. It seems to me the initiative there must be taken by ar¬ 
bitral boards, in the determination by the hoard, of the matter in dispute, in 
accordance with some principle and not in accordance with an empiracal split¬ 
ting of difference; the settlement must 1** in accordance with some principle. 

Commissioner Whins? ore. I to you belie\e arbitration is the missing link? 

Prof. Hollander. I think the theory of wages is- 

Commissioner Wf.iinstock. What is the academic attitude toward the ques¬ 
tion of diminishing output on the parr of the workers? 

(At this twdnt there was a short jmusc taken on account of the noise oc¬ 
casioned by a intrude passing.) 

Chairman Walsh. You may proceed. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You know there is n sentiment—I do not know 
whether if is a growing sentiment—hut there is a sentiment more especially 
among the socialistic branch of labor winch makes for diminishing output, on 
the theory that the diminishing output creates more lalwir for more hands. 

Prof. Hollander. Yes; l understand. That L mentioned in answer to Mr. 
(iurretson ns the make-work theory. 

.Commissioner Weinstock. Yes. 

Prof. Hollander. That is the theor.s that by the workmen doing loss there 
will he more to go around. That is socially unsound. 

Commissioner Weinstock. (live ><»ur reasons why it is unsound. 

Prof. Hollander. In so far as the amount produced is less than could be 
produced by a gi\eu group of men working, not under sj>eeding pressure, the 
product available for society is made that much less. It is socially unsound, 
even though it redounds to the particular mhantage of that particular union. 
Thut lHiints, of course, to the fad of the complexity of the problem. Unions 
of organized workmen are not going to be animated and controlled by the long 
run when it is the short run that counts. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You think, then, that the man, especially the 
lalmriug man, who preaches diminished output is preaching a false doctrine? 

Prof Holla ni>eb. In so far as the trade-unionist is preaching this Is voicing 
it social |M>l»cy which is unsound. One of the numerous instances, of course, 
in which the personal interest and social expendieney are not consistent. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You mean that that would lie an instance of 
conflict betweeu the best interest of society and the seeming best interest of 
that particular class? 

Prof. Hollander. Yes; growing out of the imperfect distribution of pro¬ 
ductive force. It means thut there is a relative excess of workers in that 
liarticulnr Held, and that the workman carries the odium that is thrust upon 
him in consequence of the employer lieing allowed to accumulate a surplus 
of labor, if the employing class had not attracted into the trade an excessive 
number of workmen which would make it convenient for him lu his flush times, 
there would not be this necessity. 

Commissioner We instock. Well, then, are we to understand that if a brick 
mason, for exnmple, who can lay without physical disadvantage 3,000 brick a 
day slows up and la>s only 2,000 brick a day, that while he has gained some 
advantage, he lias made work enough for at least a half time for another man, 
aud while to that degree he has helped a fellow craftsman, society has been the 
loser? 

ITof. Hollander. Stated in terms as general ns that, I should say without 
the slightest question, yes. But that is not the way In which the economist 
would state the matter. He would say that the fact that the workman was 
able to place 3,000 brick without physical injury, but only wants or makes it 
his union policy to place 2,000, Is not because he is a lazy slouch, for he is 
perfectly willing to do what he is able to do, but because there have been 
attracted into the bricklaying industry such a number of bricklayers as can 
not under existing conditions of employment find work, and he deems it* there- 
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fore, necessary to divide up the work with them, Just as at tin* present time in 
most industries where business is slack you will find often workers perfectly 
willing to work on half or fractional time rather than to see an outiight dis¬ 
charge of some of their fellow workmen. So that the economist says si no* 
society has tolerated these conditions, whether through unrestricted immigra¬ 
tion or whether through countenancing this accumulation of hdmr as un em¬ 
ployer’s policy, since it lias countenanced this drifting into bricklaying of a 
surplus body uho can not la* employed working at their maximum eilielency, 
it must seek to extricate it^'lf from that without an.x brutal transition. It 
must without modifying its Judgment that re-drbtlon ot output is a socially 
unsound policy seek to effect a transition which will redeem the situation 
without maximum hardship. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I must not lam* made m.\ meaniug clear. Pro¬ 
fessor, from your answer. That is the point I want to make: 

If I ain a pieceworker, get so much a thousand fur iu.xiug hrlck. and I have 
the capacity of 3.000 brick a day, hut l limit it to 2.000 a da> in onler to afford 
Home employment to you, for example- 

Prof. Hollander. Yes. 

Commissioner Wkinsihkk. Society loses nothing, because 3.0i)0 brick will be 
laid and 3,000 brick will lie paid for. but I am the loser; I made a sacrifice, a 
voluntary sacrifice, to aid you. Put if 1 am getting a tint wage, and tho 
normal day’s work will 1 h» 3.000 brick, and 1 lax onl> 2.<KM». lirst to ease my 
own job, and second to afford you an opportunity of getting a job. then there 
is a loss, because in that event society paj- for la.xmg 3.000 bricks and only 
gets 2,000 laid. 

Prof. I'Iollxnder. Yes; but society lias lost in the lirst ease, also, bus it not, 
because 1 am laying brick (bat you ought to ha\c laid; that you could lm\c laid. 
Wlmt was the need of employing me to lay that extra thousand of brick? 
Society has lost that. I might be out sawing wood. 

Commissioner Whn stock. Pul lias not soeict.x paid a double price? 

Prof. Hollander. It has lost that mm b 'slued wood 

Oommls.doncr Wkinsioi k. Put in the other cum* it loses in prmUictive energy 
as well as in price, bwmise then* is an additional cost paid out; that is, £ 
do two thousand when 1 get paid for three, and pm get paid for that extra 
thousand beshh*s. There is a double cost, a double burden. 

Prof. Hoi l \nher. 1 could not (pule admit that, because all that society is 
concerned with is the output of productm* cm*rg\ If tin* etiiciency is 3,000 
brick and you lay 2,000, society lias lo-t the equixnlcnt of 1,000. * 

Commissioner W linstock. Yes; but is not soeict.x xery materially concerned 
in the cost of that production? Isn't it in the cost that soeict.x i* interested 
that the cost shall be reduced to the smallest, the smallest amount? 

Prof. Hollander. Certainly; proxided that <hcu]ieuod co>t is not at the 
expense- 

Commissioner Weinstock (interrupting). Of the workers? 

Prof. Hollander. Of the worker, exactly. It is flu* old confusion between 
weal and wealth, and tho object of soeict.x is maximum xveal and not maximum 
wealth. It is going back to the philosophy of Carlisle to suy that political 
economy is a study of wealth, it is nothing of the kind. It is philosophy of 
weal, of well-being, not of things. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And so- 

Prof. Hollander (Interrupting). So society does not deserve that its energies 
be augmented if it be at the expense of its well-being. Hoods are only meant* to 
the end. As a Herman economist said, man Is the beginning und the end of 
economic endeavor. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I take it. then, that your conclusion substantially 
is this: That society is interested on the one band in the fact that I, as a 
worker, for example, shall earn a decent living xvage, and, secondly. It Is 
interested in the fact that, consistent with my earning a decent living wage, 
society shall get its needs furnished at the ioxvesl posable cost; is not that true? 

Prof. Hollander. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Those are the two essentials? 

Prof. Hollander. Yes; if you assume, of course, that tills not only means 
amount, but xvorklng conditions. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Those are the two objectives? 

Prof. Hollander. Yes. 

Commissioner WAinstock. Well, then, if, without reducing the cost, I reduce 
my output, Is not society injured? 
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Prof. Hollander, If you reduce output and in the process of reduction have 
saved a degree of suffering which otherwise would have occurred, society is not 
injured. There is no qwstion us to the social disadvantage of a deliberate 
restriction of output considered as an absolute proposition. What I do say Is 
this: That restriction is too often dismissed ns the ultimate word on the sub¬ 
ject and that we loose sight of the fact that trades-unions are not soldiering in 
the matter, hut that they are animated by a very high degree of fraternity; that 
they are often willing to adopt the same principle in piecework instead of time- 
work, and that the endeavor of society should he to bring back industry from 
that unwholesome mess into which it has slumped by correcting this dispropor¬ 
tionate allotment of workers to particular fields in excess of the requirements 
in those fields. We must, without deviating one iota from the proposition 
which you have stated, that it is socially unsound that workmen should do 
less than they properly could—we must seek to bring about conditions where 
they will do whar they can without involving displacement and unemploy¬ 
ment on the part of their fellow workmen. Of course, there may be cases here 
and there to the contrary, but I do not believe that this policy of the stint, so- 
called, of the make-work, Is animated by anything more than that intense 
unwillingness of a workman to see his fellow without even a half loaf. 

Chairman Wai.sh. That is all; thank you, Professor. 

Air. Helmont. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. AUGUST BELMONT. 

Chairman Walsh. Where do ,\ou reside? 

Mr. 15ki.mo.nt. New York. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is your business? 

Air. Hklmont. Hanker. 

Chairman Walsii. With what company—with what hanking concerns are 
you connected? 

Mr. Hklmont. August Helmont & Co. 

Chairman Walsh. Iii what eoriMU’alions are jwi a director? 

Mr. Hklmont. In the Louisville & Nashville Railroad, the Interborough Rapid 
Transit Co., and in several hanks—the National Park Hunk and the PlniMiix- 
Chatlmm Hank. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you a director in the Interborough-Melropolitnn Co. 
also? 

Mr. Hklmont. Also, 

Chairman \Vai.sii. The Long Islam] Kleetrie Railroad? 

Mr. Hklmont. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. The Long Island Railroad Co.? 

Air. Hklmont. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. The New' York-Long Island Dry Dock Co.? 

Mr. Helmont. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. The New' York A Queens County Railway Co.? 

Mr. Hklmont. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. The New York City Railways Co.? 

Mr. Hklmont. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. The Rapid Transit Subway Construction Co.? 

Air. Helmont. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. The Cape Cod Construction Co.? 

Mr. Hklmont. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the Cupe Cod Construction Co.? 

Mr. Hklmont. It is the company that has the contract with the canal com¬ 
pany—the Cape Cod Canal Co.—for the construction of the canal. 

Chairman Walsii. Approximately how many employees has that company? 
Mr. Helmont. Oh, at present I could not tell you, but not over 30. 

Chairman Walsh. The Rapid Transit Subway Construction Co., is that en¬ 
gaged in active operations at the present time? 

Mr. Hklmont. Yes. It has some contracts for construction of new subways. 
Chairman Walsh. Approximately how' many employees has that, Air. Bel¬ 
mont? 

Air. Hklmont. Roughly speaking, about n thousand. 

Chairman Walsh. In what other corporations do you own or control any con¬ 
siderable amount of stock aside from being a director? 

Air. Hklmont. Oh, I don’t know; I can not give you any list of them. I have 
various railroad stocks. 
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Chairman Walsh. You own other properties In the nature of shares of stock 
in corporations other than those which I have read to you? 

Mr. Belmont. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you state in what large industrial enterprises you 
own uny considerable number of shares? 

Mr. Belmont. In none, practically. 

Chairman Walsh. In none. Are you interested in mines in the way of hold¬ 
ing shares of stock? 

Mr. Belmont. Very little; negligibly so. 

Chairman Walsh. That applies to both metalliferous and bituminous mines? 

Mr. Belmont. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsii. In any particular branch of manufacture are you inter¬ 
ested ns stockholder to any considerable extent? 

Mr. Belmont. No. 

Chairman Walsh. You would say, then, that your business activities and 
stock ownership is largely included in those which we lia\e already mentioned? 

Mr. Belmont. Yes— in transportation. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, what connection have von with the Cape Cod Con¬ 
struction Co.? 

Mr. Belmont. I am its president. 

Chairman Walsh. The Iuterborough-Metropolitan Co.? 

Mr. Belmont. I am chairman of the hoard of directors. 

Chairman Walsh. And the Interborough Rapid Transit Co.? 

Mr. Belmont. Also. 

Chairman Walsh. Chairman of the board of directors? 

Mr. Belmont. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Waisii. And the Long Island Electric Railroad Co.? 

Mr. Belmont. Director. 

Chairman Walsh. And the Long Island Railroad Co.? 

Mr. Belmont. Director. 

Chairman WalmL And the Louis\ilIe A Nashville Railroad Co.? 

Mr. Belmont. Director. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you hold any position—I mean executive position, 
such us president or vice president—in any of tin* other companies 1 have men¬ 
tioned or that you have mentioned? 

Mr. Belmont. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Rapid Transit Subway Const met Ion Co.? 

Mr. Belmont. I am chairman of the hoard of directors. 

Chairman Wat.sh. And what is the Wright Co; you say you are no longer 
connected with that? 

Mr. Belmont. It was for the construetion of aeroplane*—Ilia Wright aero¬ 
plane. 

Chairman Walsii. What information do you, as a director, possess concern¬ 
ing the labor conditions in the corporations in which you are interested, Mr. 
Belmont? It may be 1 had better ask you more speciilcally. 

Mr. Belmont. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Unless you care to make a statement. 

Mr. Belmont. I can make this statement, that for some years past I have not 
taken any very specific and active Interest, although I did at (lie time I was 
executive oflioer of the Interborough. I was president of it. 

Chairman Walsh. I)o you m*ei\e reports from any of the corporations which 
give you information concerning labor conditions—written reports? 

Mr. Belmont. No; I know of no reports that relate Kpeoilicaily to that par¬ 
ticular feature of the management. 

Chairman Walsh. As a director or executive officer in any of the corporations 
I have mentioned—I do not want to go into them specifically- 

Mr. Belmont (interrupting). Weil, to say no would be to admit ignorance 
on the subject. That is not the fact. A director rarely 1ms to do with labor 
matters In a corporation unless by chance they are brought to Ids attention for 
the purpose of a decision as to the merits of something that may bring about 
a strike or something as serious as that. The reason is that the executive 
management lias built up from time to time, if it is a unionized company, or 
founded a certain method of dealing with its labor, which has become an 
entirety and is generally understood; such minor changes ns may occur are 
understood as being part of the routine of management and are not brought 
to the attention of . the directors uny more than matters of transportation. 
They do not direct in the smaller questions of transportation. 
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Chairman Walsh. Is there any plan or scheme in any of the corporations of 
which you are a director or executive officer by which the plants and lines of 
the corporations are Inspects! and personal inquiries ami observations made 
regarding the labor conditions in them? 

Mr. Belmont. I know of no specific officer, hut presume the management has 
them. I could not answer that question, either yes or no. 

Chairman Walsh. In your opinion, to what extent are the directors of cor¬ 
porations responsible for the labor conditions existing therein? 

Mr. Bklmont. That question is altogether too large to answer. I can not 
answer for directors in general. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, what responsibility do you feel for them, Mr. Bel- 
inont, in the corporations in which you are interested? 

Mr. Bklmont. I feel that the responsibility is imposed upon me to know in 
general the conditions that exist and to satisfy myself that these conditions 
are in the main In accordance with my opinions and feelings about the subject. 

Chairman Walsh. Before the condition gets to a point, or the dissatisfaction, 
we might say. gets to a point that results in a strike or a lockout, is there some 
system, some definite system, by which ascertainment is made of those condi¬ 
tions from time to time, so that the directors themselves and the executive 
officers may have a voice, if necessary, in averting trouble? 

Mr. Bklmont. 1>o you ask this as to corporations in general? 

Chairman Walsh. As lo the corporations in which you are interested; you 
may reply to that. 

Mr. Bklmont. Oh, in corporations in which T am interested. It is the duty 
of the executive officers of tiie corporations in which l am interested to report 
to the hoard anything that is of serious moment in the corporation; and in the 
event of a possible strike, so far as I have recalled—because nothing of that 
kind has occurred recently—the conditions, the possibilities, and the questions 
at issue would he brought lo the attention of the Itoard. But, as a rule, the 
executive officers who are held responsible for the good conduct of the affairs 
of the company are followed in their rmunmendatious au<( in what they find 
if expedient and proper to do. 

Chairman Walsh. In the case, particularly, of iho Interlmrough Rapid Tran¬ 
sit Co., what is the method used to ascertain accurately whether or not em¬ 
ployees are satisfied with their conditions? 

Mr. llKi.Movr. The general manager has a standing rule and custom—that 
is. as 1 lane it from Ids own lips—that every employee has the right to come 
to him personally or to any of the representatives of the corporation who 
happen to preside over Ids special department and lay any complaint before 
him which lie may have to make on any subject as to his hours or wages. 
Each individual, without reference to what his imsition may tie, 1ms access 
either to him. the general mummer, or lo his subordinates. If not satisfied with 
his subordinates, then to him individually. 

' .-Chairman Walsh, lias any group of employees the same privilege—that is, 
of selecting their own spokesman or representative and making complaint as 
a group? 

Mr. Bklmont. Not In the Interborough. as I understand; no. 

1 Chairman Walsh. What are the working hours of the following classes of 
employees: First, motormen? 

Mr. Bklmont, I can not give you that. 

. Chairman Walsh. Conductors? 

, Mr. Bklmont. I can not give you those from memory. 

Chairman Walsh. Guards? 

Mr. Belmont. I could not toll you. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it a fact that the motormen, conductors, and guards 
have a regular working day of 10 hours and ticket sellers, gatemen, and porters 
have 12 hours? 

Mr. Belmont. I could not give you those from memory. I should have to 
obtain those from the office. I could not state except approximately, and I 
would not wont to do that 

Chairman Walsh. What increases of wages have been made during the past 
10 years on the Interborough? 

Mr. Belmont. I could not give you any such details without preparation. 
Chairman Walsil From whom could those be obtained, Mr. Belmont, best? 
Mr. Bklmont. They could be obtained from the president. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the attitude of the Interborough Co. toward 
welfare work, and what systems, If any, of welfare work have beeu established 
on the road? 
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Mr. Belmont. In that I could not give you much detail excepting that there 
have been, I think, four—there are four club rooms furnished with periodicals, 
uud so forth. They were originally a personal gift of mine, which the corpo¬ 
ration supplemented with what was neoessury to make them properly avail¬ 
able. Those are accessible to the men. And then, in addition to that, there is 
a regular system of furnishing supplies by the eon Miration—I could not give 
you the details of that organization, hut they are very easily obtainable. The 
corporation purchases supplies and distributes them at cost—or rather sells 
them at cost to Us employees. These are two of the features of what is done. 
Whatever the company can do for the individual men and their comfort It 
does, us each suggestion comes along—whatever presents Itself, The men 
have those two facilities for comfort ami for saving, through which they save 
us much out of their wages ns ]N>ssiblc. There are other features of personal 
comfort and entertainment while the men are not at work. 

Chairman Walsh, Where are these four clubroonts located? 

Mr. Belmont. Along the line. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you state the points? 

Mr. Belmont. No. 1 can not state the streets where they are. 

Chairman Walsh. Was the fee simple title of tin* property given to the men? 

Mr. Belmont. Oh, no; there is nothing of that kind. 

Chairman Walmi. The buildings are furnished? 

Mr. Belmont. Everything belongs to the corporation. 

Chairman Walsh. The real (‘state and the equipment? 

Mr. Belmont. Yes; everything. There exists no direct gift of that kind. 

Chairman Walsh. Does the company have what is called a benetlt associa¬ 
tion V 

Mr. Belmont. It lias. 

Chairman Wai.sm. Is it operated by the (••mp.im, or by a separate corpora¬ 
tion? 

Mr. Belmont. 1 beliexe the men are represented in the management of a 
separate corporation, but it wa- im'orporateit and organized practically by the 
company. 

Chairman Watsii. Is the membership of the employees compulsory in the 
benefit association? 

Mr. Belmont. No; it is not. 

Chairman Wai.su. Is it operated by a board ol directors or board of man¬ 
agers? 

Air. Belmont. I can not give you the details of Hie operation, but the mere 
existence of it. 1 can ascertain for you exactly about that. 

Chairman Walmi. I>o you know generally whether or not the men—the em¬ 
ployees—have any voice in the management of the benelll association? 

Mr. Belmont. 1 believe they have. 

Chairman Walsh. They have some lepresent.ilion upon the hoard of man¬ 
agement? 

Air. Belmont. Yes; so I understand. 

Chairman Walsh. I>o you know wind the boueliis are of Hit* association? ;; 

Mr. Belmont. No; I do not. •*.•- 

Chairman Walsh. What is pay aide in case of death? 

Mr. Belmont. No; I do not know the details. 

Chairman Walsh. Does it cover sickness, do you know? 

Air. Belmont. No. 

Chairman Walhii. It does not cover sickness? 

Mr. Belmont. Oh—I say, I don’t know. ^ 

Chairman Walsh. Do you knew whether or not policies are issued in it? 

Mr. Brj.mont. I can not tell you exactly how it is developed. I have not 
given it attention for some time. 

Chairman Walrtt. Or whether or not if an employee resigns or Is dis¬ 
charged his ixiliey has any surrender value? 

Mr. Belmont. Well, I think not. I think not. as I recall It. I do not know 
whether it has been amended in that resyieet or not. 

Chairman Walsh. In the case of the Intorlvorough Rapid Transit Co., what 
te the policy of the company as regards the right of employees to Join labor 
unions or the recognition of labor unions among your employees? 

Mr. Belmont. I can not answer that, put in that way. I should have to 
give you the history which led to it, because It was developed during my 
direct connection with the executive management of the property. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, I wish you would, please. 
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Mr. Belmont. I could not relute the history for the reason that it would 
take too much time; but at the time of the strike I was president of the or¬ 
ganization and thoroughly familiar with what took place at that time. The 
policy of the company at that time wus to recognize its labor as unionized, 
and I believed, and so did my associates, in having what is called a trade 
agreement witli the men. We had regular agreements, and I still believe in 
that method, where It is practicable. But the outcome was this: We had two 
separate corporations, the elevated system and tile subway, and the agree¬ 
ments with these two separate sets of men were not exactly the same. We 
made the agreements with each of them, but they made in addition to this 
a secret agreement between themselves which provided that, In the event of 
any trouble with the corporation, the one organization would support, the 
other. That, in Itself, constituted a violation of their respective agreements. 
They wore told tlmt the questions at issue, which involved matters of hours 
of labor, as well us questions down the whole line of their relations with the 
ooriKtrution—they were told that none of those questions which we usually 
were In tlm habit of discussing and would otherwise then have discussed 
with them could be taken tip until they bud canceled their secret agree¬ 
ment; mill when they had done that then the corporation would take up the 
alleged differences with them. This they refused to do. The national organi¬ 
zation of which they were members decided that our position In tills respect 
was perfectly correct; that the men had constructively broken their agree¬ 
ments with us, null until they restored the conditions preceding the signing 
of their Joint agreement our attitude would lie sustained. But they wore un¬ 
willing to follow, as they should have under the rules of tiieir organization, 
the dictates of their national hoard. 

Chairman Wai.sk. What was the name of their national organization, please? 

Mr. Belmont. Let us see; street railway employees, I think it is. 

Chairman Waish. Amalgamated Association- 

Mr. Belmont (Interrupting). Yes; the Amalgamated Association. 

Chairman Waish. Amalgamated Association of Street ltnihvay Employees? 

Mr. Belmont. Yes, They refused lo obey and were in consequence, I believe, 
either expelled, or at nil events they lost their membership in the national 
organization. The management afler that felt tlmt Inasmuch as it was obliged 
to give continuous and uninterrupted sen ice under ils contract with the city, 
it could not recognize a union of its men until some method could be found to 
enforce, or, at all events, as long as (hero was no method by which agreements 
could lie enforced—-and they could not at that time be. Inasmuch as we em¬ 
ployed some 20.000 men, llie number was so great that they could afford to dis¬ 
regard anybody’s dictation whose views happened to he in conflict with their 
own interests. We felt, tlmt it was batter and was iatlisitetisable for the proper 
conduct of transportation here not to have unionized labor, which might at any 
time bring the transportation ol' the city to a standstill to the discomfort and 
. loss of the public. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, are (lie policies of I lie company toward labor or- 
ijganteutioiis and unionization matters of discussion in the meetings of your 
-femrd of directors? 

Mr. Bki.mont. I do not recall any for a long time, because the board lias felt 
Mho,,management's method to lie acceptable, and a condition existed where no 
change seemed ell Iter desired or exjiected, principally, I Imagine, because it 
Was untl is not expected. So that only quest ions of welfare have arisen; for 
example, like the one which Mr. Shouts Inaugurated of purchasing supplies 
and selling them at cost. Tills was willingly authorized by the board of direc¬ 
tors when brought to their attention, 1 think, two years ago—not long ago. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it trite tlmt in the spring of 1012 several hundred em¬ 
ployees, chiefly motormen, were discharged by the company?. 

Mr. Belmont. I could not tell you. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it true that in 1012 the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers made an attempt to organize the men on the Interborough? 

Mr. Belmont. Yes. 1 did not know very much about tt, but I understood- 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Is it true that tills attempt on the part of 
(he Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers to organize the men caused the dis¬ 
charge of several hundred employees at or about the same time? 

Mr. Belmont. I can not tell you. 

Chairman Walsh. You have no personal Information- 

Mr. Belmont (Interrupting). I have no personal information as to that, but 
this was the principle underlying the subject; At the time that the subway was 
put in operation the elevated wus still being operated by steam, and the eugt- 
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neers who operated those engines became. In as far ns they could be trained— 
those that desired to, became motormen. We have never admitted that because 
of that the Brotherhood of Engineers had any real claim main the men as an 
organization, although they might have continued their membership for all 
we knew or eared, for that matter; but that was In our opinion a totally 
different branch of labor, and naturally such an attitude was both undesirable 
and unjustifiable in our estimation. 

Chairman Walsh. What information do the officers of your companies receive 
In regard to’the activity of employees In the organization or attempted or¬ 
ganization? 

Mr. 11m.M ont. Oh, I enn not tell you as to that. Those are matters entirely 
known to the general manager, and unless, ns 1 say. something vital occurred— 
and nothing recently of that sort that I can recall has occurred nor lieen 
brought to the attention of the board for some time. It can not, anyway, have 
been on a large scale, because otherwise It would have been. 

Chairman Walsh. Does the company maintain a social department whose 
duty It !s to collect information with reference to the activities of employees 
along the lino of bettering their condition, or anything of that sort? 

Mr. Belmont. I don't know us to that. I presume they have. I know they 
have employees—employ men who keep the management informed ns to all 
conditions of any kind on the line. I don't know whether Unit Information 
is part of their duty. 

Chairman Walsh. Does any arrangement exist between the lnterliorough 
iind uny detective agency to secure such information? 

Mr. Bki.mont. I don't know. 

Chairman Walsh. Does the lnterliorough ltnpld Transit Co. interchange 
information with reference to the acts of their employees and their activity, 
and the like of that? 

Mr. Belmont. I enn not tell you. 

Chairman Walsh. How many women are employed by the lnterliorough 
liaplil Transit Co.? 

Mr. Belmont. I can not tell you that, Air. Walsh. Those are questions con¬ 
cerning the technical management, and it Is not my province ns chairman of the 
I card to follow those matters. 

Chairman Walsh. Nor the hours Hint they work? 

Air. Belmont. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Nor the wages that they receive? 

Mr. Belmont. Not unless the management saw lit to In-lug something con¬ 
cerning the wages before the hoard for its action. 

Chairman Walsh. And you have never made any Inquiry along those par¬ 
ticular lines? 

Mr, Belmont. Not in recent years; not since I ceased to he an executive in 
the management. As chairman of the board that Is not part of my duty. 

Commissioner Walsh. Commissioner Wclnstock would like to ask you some 
questions, please. 

Commissioner Weinstock. From tin* recital of the facts In relation to tie. 
strike on your road, I understood that your company had recognized the 
and had dealt with the union and laid entered into an agreement with the 
union? 

Mr. Belmont. A’es. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That the union laid delllieralely broken (helf 
agreement ? 

Atr. Belmont. A’es. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And that that was realized and appreciated by 
the national union officers? 

Mr. Belmont. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstoc k. And that the national union officers ordered the 
men back, hut the men refused to go- 

Mr. Belmont (Interrupting). Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock (continuing). And they therefore lost their 
charter? 

Mr. Belmont. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And were practically thrown out of their union? 

Mr. Belmont. Those were the circumstances. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That as the result of that experience your com¬ 
pany found that It was unwise and unsafe to longer recognize or deal with the 
union because they Uad proven coutract breakers? 

38819”—S. Doc. 415.64-1—vo! 8-36 
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Mr. Belmont. In that particular instance, yes. I <lo not want to answer 
that question as applying to all unions. 

Commissioner Weinhtock. No; we understand that. We are dealing just 
with this specific case. 

Mr. Belmont. Just that one. 

Commissioner Weinhtock. In this specific case the union had proven itself 
a contract breaker? 

Mr. Belmont. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinhtock. And therefore the whole responsibility for the fact 
that your company does not now recognize or deal with tin* unions rests upon 
tin* shoulders of the men who at Unit time broke their contract? 

Mr. Belmont. That is it exactly; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinhtock. And at one time, Mr. Belmont, you were.the 
president of the civic federation? 

Mr. Belmont. Yes. 

Commissioner Wkin.stock. The National Ci\ie Federation? 

Mr. Belmont. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner W kin stock. Will you tell this commission wlmt does the civic 
federation preach to employers in this matter of dealing with unions? L>oos it 
encourage tin* recognition of unions? 

Mr. Belmont. Yes—it has. Of course, it does not undertake to refuse to 
recognize*, or the recognition of any condition that evisls among its members, 
because it h members are composed of all classes and of all interests in society, 
as you understand, from an economic sense; and therefore it recognizes, for 
example, union labor, the question of contracts, and so forth, by the mere fact 
of having their representatives as members of the organization. But, as you 
probably know, there are three defined groups represented on what is failed 
the executive council, that is. employers, labor, and the public from any walk 
of economic life. Fiilcxs these three groups agree upon any one particular 
question, the council do<*s not commit Itself t<> the advocacy or condemnation 
of that quest ion—not unless the agreement is unanimous. For example, I can 
illustrate it by an Instance in this State. 

The civic federation has promoted from the very outset the dissemination 
of information on the question of compensation for workmen, and laws for pre¬ 
venting accidents. But when a measure in that line is introduced iu a legis¬ 
lature, and while it may ha\o had a great deal to do with the formation of 
opinion which led to that measure and exercised ils influence in every way so 
that a measure should be introduced, on such questions in the case where it 
could not agree on them in conference with the renresentutives of the federa¬ 
tion of labor, it took no part whatsoever in promoting the passage of such a 
measure. I mean to say by that, it would feel itself unjustified iu going before 
ft committee hearing to nd\oeale any particular feature of a law or to advise 
the measure as a whole unless absolute agreement of opinion had existed. And 
Inasmuch as it did not agree unanimously at the time tin* compensation law was 
being passed in this State, officially the federation did not appear at all. So, 
too, that would he Its attitude on any amendments. But it opens—It not only 
Spells its meetings to general discussion, hut on any question which involves 
the interest of labor and capital, it takes steps to bring them together and to 
promote discussion and produce out of those discussions as much progress on 
those questions as it can. always remaining absolutely impartial and neutral 
unless, as I say, there is unanimous agreement; in that event It stands as 
posithc or negative in its attitude as the case may lie. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. You know, of course, Mr. Belmont, that one of 
the great Issues in the industrial world in tlds country, if not elsewhere, has 
been the question of the open and closed shop; that tlmt perhaps had led to 
more industrial strife and industrial disputes than perhaps any other one 
thing. Now* there are very wide differences of opinion among employers ami 
among workers on the question of the oi»eu and the closed shop. That is one 
of the tilings that lids commission is laboring with—to determine, wlmt the 
wise thing to recommend on the open or closed shop may be; and I am sure 
the commission would appreciate it if you care to express any opinion about 
the matter. 

Mr. Belmont. That is so very broad a subject that I am rather—I feel rattier 
disinclined to speak, because my opinion would be wholly personal and not 
official and would have to lx* so considered. 

There are industries in which, from my observation, tlie closed shop and 
spirit and the conduct ol’ that industry with union labor nltme has proved very 
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advantageous anil seemed to lie satisfactory to both employees and employees. 
There are others w here it has not, and questions of personal liberty then arise, 
which, as a citizen, make me feel hostile to the enforcement of the closed 
shop. But each Instance has to be judged by itself. There are other Industries 
or corporations such as tile one I have tqioken of, with obligations to the 
public, which as producers are so closely connected with their welfare Ihat 
they are practically public servants, and then the question of policy limy over¬ 
shadow wliat would seem, In theory, to Ik* the right and the privilege of work¬ 
men to organize on the closed-shop basis, and yet in the Interest of the public 
they should Ik* denied that privilege. Now, as a rule, I lutve been in favor 
personally of union labor. I think that where conditions exist so that absolute 
confidence exists—I think the steam railroads, for example—all those I have 
Iteen connected with find it of great advantage. Where they understand 
themselves thoroughly they o|H*rate under specitle and agreed rules; for In¬ 
stance, the very brotherhood that we did not feel it advisable to have Interfere 
with our affairs in the subway and on the elevated is a model as u labor organi¬ 
zation. It coninminls not only the respect and admiration but also the best 
sort of feoling on the part of the railroads. Mr. Stone is a personal friend of 
mine, and I have every resjiect for that union. I think a fast agreement is 
not only jiossible hut very desirable, in the ease of that union. Sometimes when 
it comes to looking at It purely from an economic .standpoint, then there Is 
much to Is* said on lioth sides. That is bsi large a question for me to elaborate 
unless I had time, so that I do not like to pul myself on record as expressing 
a simple opinion for or against In that respect. Each individual case lias to 
stand on its merits so far as my own opinion and experience has shown in 
the matter. There are some unions whose word is as good ns their bond, their 
organization and their discipline Is perfect, and they are able to enforce what 
they call their laws or regulations; and others when* they are unable to do so. 

Commissioner Wt-.i nstock. You, of course, are familiar with the argument 
presented by the advocates of the closed shop, that the only hoiie of perpeluat- 
ing unionism is through the closed shop. You know, of course, that argu¬ 
ment Is presented despite the fact that In the railroad unions, ns you have 
pointed out, which are very powerful and very strong and very reliable and 
where the relationship between the employers and the unions, as a rule, Is 
cordial and friendly, despile the fact Unit in those unions, so far as I know, 
the right of what might be called (he open shop to any railroad company is 
such that it is at liberty to employ aujlmdy that it pleases, and It rests with the 
union to itersunde the new employer* to enter the union; Is that not so? 

Mr. Nki.mo.vi. You have hit the nail u|inn the head; It rests with tile unions. 
Now, a union that conducts Its affairs so that it treats Its employees along that 
broad line gels the best results. The men naturally are satisfied. It depends 
upon the character of what they give their men, as to whether they draw men 
to them or not. If they do not, and a large element does not Join, and seeks 
protection against them, I think common sense is enough to show that tlicre ' 
must be something wrong, otherwise they would he able to attract all to their 
organization. 

Commissioner Weixntock. Do not the railways of Ike country afford 'em 
object lesson—an instance whore you have collective bargaining—strong union¬ 
ism going hand in hand wilh the open shop? 

Mr. Bki-wont. Yes; the open shop Is really the rigid principle; and if, for 
the best Interests of the employees, the union has become the only meanstc 
through which they deal with Ihetr employers, and is the element through which 
the men have their relations prescrllssi, why they will join. The proof of ' 
the pudding is the eating. The unions will la* Joined by the men, and if they 
nre not there Is a reason for It which con lie ascertained. Each ease has to tie 
treated by Itself. 

Commissioner Wein stock. What, In your opinion. Mr. Belmont, is (lie best 
way to minimize strikes and lockouts? 

Mr. Rei.ho.xt. Wlmt I have said. Each case lias to Ik* treated li.v itself. I 
rould not give a cure. 

Commissioner Wei nstock. Are tliere not certain underlying principles of law 
applied substantially to strikes and lockouts? 

Mr. BEi, mont. You mean as to arbitration or otherwise? 

Commissioner IVeinstock. Yes. 

Mr. Bekmont. Sometimes quint conferences brought about by mutual friends 
h*Te been very effective. That is the function of I la* civic federation. 

Commissioner Wecn stock. In the nature of mediation? 
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Mr. Belmont. Yes; In the nature of mediation. When it comes to arbitra¬ 
tion, why, often in cases where it was provided for in a contract on corporate 
matters or business matters of any kind I have known of many instances where 
arbitration was not resorted to, but there was mediation and adjustment with¬ 
out It. And so as to differences that lead to strikes; these are sometimes better 
adjusted without resort to arbitration; and therefore a compulsory method 
might not always work satisfactorily. 

Commissioner Wei nstock. I presume, Mr. Belmont, you arc familiar with the 
Canadian act? 

Mr. Belmont. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What is known as the “Public inquiry act”? 

Mr. Belmont. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Where it is illegal to strike or lockout—it is ille¬ 
gal to cause a cessation of work until the State lias had an opportunity to 
mediate and investigate—connected with public utilities only, of course? 

Mr. Belmont. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What is your idea of that law? 

Mr. Belmont. It has very good features. My relations were so close with 
our representatives of labor when I was president of the civic federation—be¬ 
cause I was elected at their request and at their instance—that 1 was called to 
a council and asked to explain my attitude in connection with the strike situa¬ 
tion. I felt and told them that until the (Joverument insisted that when an 
employee entered the service of either a public-service corporation or a public 
servant, in the sense of a producer of necessities—until his entrance ns a em¬ 
ployee became a contract per so without signature, hut by reason of the mere 
fact that he became employed, and until that relationship was treated as a con¬ 
tract—until that was done it would be difficult to persuade employers to trust 
themselves wholly to the vote of their employees. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In other words, Mr. Belmont, if you had the 
Canadian law in operation in this country you would then not hesitate to deal 
with organized labor, because you would know that they could not go on a 
strike until there had been an opportunity for investigation and inquiry—that 
they could not apply a sudden strike to you? 

Mr. Belmont. I can answer to that, in theory, yes; but as we have 48 States, 
nil with their different laws, no national law could well he passed to compel 
that method, excepting with certain corporations- 

Commissioner Weinstock (interrupting). Interstate? 

Mr. Belmont. Yes. sir; interstate corporations. II does not seem to he a per¬ 
fectly practical method here, although indicating in its theory to be a good one. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, while it is quite true that if any one State, 
like New York, for example, should enact a public-inquiry act, while for the 
time being it would only deal with that particular problem, yet is it not jiossible, 
in conned ion with the workmen’s compensation act, which was initiated in one 
Suite—I think, Wisconsin—and has now spread over 25 Stales and is likely to 
spread over the entire country—If such an act was amended in some State and 
administered, that afterwards all her sister States would profit by the experi¬ 
ence, and it would become n common condition? 

Mr. Belmont. That has been the history of every legislation beginning in one 
State. If it proved successful, it has been adopted by others. There are some 
instances in which practical uniformity exisis to-day that did not exist in the 
?beginning at all. And in the question of these compensation law's—they are 
being tried out in the various States, and they will probably reach uniformity 
after the lapse of time—after they have been well tried out. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Admitting that a public-inquiry net would be a 
disadvantage along certain lines of employers, in that they could not declare a 
lockout legally until there had been a public inquiry, and granting, further, that 
it would be a disadvantage to organized labor because it could not declare a 
sudden strike—it could not cease work until there had been an investigation 
and inquiry; yet In the end would not it be a decided advantage to the employer 
and the workers, especially in the case of public-utility corporations? Would 
the result not he along a better degree of industrial peace? 

Mr. Belmont. You put the two together, and I do not see how those two 
questions operate so closely. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Which? 

Mr. Belmont. The compensation and the inquiry acts. 

Commissioner Weinstock. When I use the word “compensation,” Mr. Bel¬ 
mont, I do not mean workmen’s compensation. I mean that while the cost, *o 
to speak, on the part of the employers would be that they could not lock out 
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their men, the cost to the nnlon would be that It would have to waive the 
sudden strike and would the result not be a higher degree of Industrial peace? 

Mr. Belmont. To say yes or no to that—It covers so many Industries with 
which I have no familiarity at all- 

Commissioner Weinstock (Interrupting). Deal with It In your own In¬ 
dustries. 

Mr. Bei.mont. In the question of transportation I think It would. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You think it would he advantageous? 

Mr. Bei.mont. Any protection that the public may receive from an act of that 
kind safeguards it against great discomfort and interruption of Its means of 
livelihood, because transportation, particularly. If Interrupted for any length 
of time, would result in discomfort to a very large portion of the population— 

I presume In this city more than any other. This city lives on what is brought 
to it, you might say almost from day to day. It could not stand a stoppage 
of this transportation and anything that tends to protect it against the 
possibility of It and brought about a discussion on the subject at Issue before 
the stop leading to a tie-up cotdd bit taken, would be good. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then, if uu effort was made to pass a public In¬ 
quiry act In the Slate of New York, for example, then you, having large In¬ 
terests In transportation, would not look upon such an net with disfavor? 

Mr. Belmont. I will not put myself on record officially as saying that, be¬ 
cause wlmt I am saying Is from my personal opinions, and I do not wish to 
siieak as representing those Interests. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I do not ask you the question In that spirit; I 
want just your individual opinion. 

Mr. Bei.mont. An answer, as you tlrst put (lie question, would involve 
practically my saying that. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I just want your Individual opinion. 

Mr. Bei.mont. My Individual opinion, with reservations as to how (hat act 
should be drawn, because it could not bo exactly the same as the Canadian net, 
as our conditions are different, would he yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You spoke about tin* Interim rough Co.'s having a 
system whereby Its employees were furnished with their supplies at cost. Did 
1 understand that correctly? 

Mr. Bei.mont. Yes; there Is « regular department Hint purchases those things 
anil they are able to buy the necessaries of life al eosl. 

Commissioner Wkinsiock. There is a certain cost for administration In that 
department, is there not, buying and selling, accounting, etc.? 

Mr. Bei.mont. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Upon whom docs that burden fall? Is that added 
to the price of the articles? 

Mr. Belmont, Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That Is, If It costs 10 tier cent to distribute you 
add 10 per cent to tlie article and the purchaser gets the article at the actual 
(xist plus the actual cost of distribution? 

Mr, Bei.mont. Y’os; hut the word “distribution” should not he used, be¬ 
cause it is not delivered; wo have no method of delivery. ' , 

Commissioner Weinstock. Call It operating expense. 

Mr. Bei.mont. Yes; but for example, when you said no cost to the company,' 
indirectly yes. In this way; Whin that department was established in order 
that the necessaries of life could he bought n little cheaper by the employee, the* 
wife of the employee was given a pass so that when she travels to buy at the 
company’s stores she travels without cost; that Is for the married man or men 
when a female member of the family attends to the housekeeping. 

Commissioner Weinstock. If an article costs $1, and It. costs 10 cents to 
handle the article, the employee then pays $1.10 for that article? 

Mr. Belmont. That Is Illustrative, but tlie details of It I could not give you. 
Those can be easily ascertained. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The employee then suves what otherwise* would 
be the middleman's profit? 

Mr. Belmont. Precisely. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How has the plan worked out. Mr. Belmont? 

Mr. Belmont. Strange to say, all have not availed themselves of It, but In the 
main they have. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Can you tell offhand what volume of business 
that department lias done? 

Mr. Belmont. No, sir; I could not 
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Commissioner Weinstih k. Yon have how many employees who are at liberty 

to buy from those stores? 

Mr. Belmont. All of them. 

Commissioner Wei n stock. That reinvents how large a number, approxi¬ 
mately? 

Mr. Belmont. I think we have 1S.000. 

Commissioner Weinhtih’K. About IS,000? 

Mr. Belmont, Y<*n, ami perhflfis a little more; we have more than that. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. If a company pursued that jsilicy, would it not 
antagonize the .small tradesmen or middlemen? 

Air. Belmont. That I could not say; I doubt very much if that matter has 
been considered at all. Our (orjK)ration considers the welfare of its men and 
does not look outside of that. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That Is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Airs. Ilarriman wouhl like to ask a question. 

Commissioner Harriman. Air. Belmont, you spoke about tlie benefits to lx* 
derived in tin* event of a disagreement by the parties being brought together; 
what do you think ol‘ a permanent industrial council like the one in England, 
which provides for an arbitrator in labor disputes, not compulsory arbitration? 

Air. Belmont. The ditlieulty lane in making a comparison is that such things 
in England are done by Parliament and for the whole people, and there is no 
other law that can intervene ami in any way embarrass any method that Is 
adopted tin-re; but we have IS States with their respective legislatures, and 
it has never appeared to me I bat a central body of the kind you refer to could 
be given xulUeieiil power, parlieulariy enough to Is* effective. There are means 
constantly found to increase tin* [Movers of any Federal board or commission 
for one reason or another, on the plea of interstate interests, but on that one 
subject I should not think .vou could very well parallel our case with the con¬ 
ditions there. 

Chairman Waisk. Commissioner Garret >011 would like to ask a question. 

Commissioner Gvrhki’son. Air. Belmont, in icgarti to that industrial council, 
it is, of course, understood under our present status that it could only deal with 
interstate questions as applied to jour line—would you consider it a desirable 
agency? 

Air. Belmont, The council? 

Commissioner Garrij’m>.\. Yes; the existence of smh a body. T am not 
localizing it or detailing it. Merely the existence of a laxly which could ho 
Utilized for those purposes, however it might perform? 

Mr. Belmont. Well, it distresses me to sav, hut the spirit in which those 
councils and that kind ol bodies act abroad—in England—is quite different, 

I am afraid, from what would actuate them hero. Practically there are no 
politics in what the.v do of that sort there, but there is always politics in what 
is done In that way hert*. 

Commissioner Gvrketson. Ho jou believe that politics has ever entered into 
the application ol oil her Hie Krdman or the Nev'laml.s Act in any degree? I 
assume you are familiar with both- reasonably so? 

All*. Ibu. mom*. Well, I cun not say from my own- 1 can not assert it. It has 
lmd the appearance, sometimes, yes. 

Commissioner G vkkkison. Now. are ,vou reasonably familiar with the compul¬ 
sory inquiry act in Canada as to its workings? 

Mr. Phi. mont. No. 

Commissioner Garkktson. Are you aware or n<*t of the fact, then, that it is 
almost absolutely disregntded? 

Mr. Phi Mont. That it is what? 

Commissioner (Jarrktson. Largely disregarded by everjIwNly. 

Mr. Phi. mont. Yes; that is true. 

Commissioner Garkktson. Well, in your opinion, would it lie open to the 
same objection here? 

Air. Belmont. Because it would lie disregarded? Well, one of the difficulties 
would be that nothing of that kind could be made compulsory here. 

Commissioner Gauhktson. Could not build Jails to hold the violators? 

Air. Belmont. Could not do what? 

Commissioner Garkktson. Could not build jails enough to hold the violators 
of it, in other words?* 

Mr. Belmont. Well, I think—I am not one of those who believe that It is 
necessary to have juil sentences to induce men in charge of either our public 
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affairs or our corporations to make them perforin their duties; public con* 
demaation is sufficient. 

Chairman Walsh. Wo must ltave perfect order, ladies and gentlemen. 

Commissioner Gakkktkon. How almui the lalioring iih*ii that disregard it? 
Don't you think there would be as many of them as managers? 

Mr. Belmont. It would apply to them likewise. I do not wish to Ih‘ under¬ 
stood that any distinction should be made in our law for any one individual, 
ik> matter in what walk of life. 

Commissioner Gakuetson. I apply the Jail proposition to tin* InlMirer and not 
to Ids employer, largely. 

Mr. Belmont. How is that? 

Commissioner Gakuetson. I apply the jail mvesshy as the lawbreaker, to 
the worker, largely; that is. in greater numbers than ids employer? 

Mr. Belmont. I do not know what your question is. You stated ail opinion. 

Commissioner Garkictnon. Going baek to the necessity for a Jail for violators-- 
if 20.000 laboring men disregard the law it would Lake a large munlier of Jails 
to hold them. I>o you believe laws shouhl be enacted that make lawbreakers— 
eneourages them? 

Mr. Belmont. Every breach of (lie law dors not involve a jail sentence, you 
know. 

Commissioner Gvkkkthon. it d<s*s not? It involves the contempt of the law, 

Mr. Bklmom. Well, the law can treat it with whatever punishment might 
smn adequate. 

Commissioner Gakuetson. Therefore, do you favor the enactment of the law 
unloss it can be applied? 

Mr. Belmont. No one does, if \[ enn not be ePfwtlvely applied. 

Commissioner G vkkki’hon. in these clubs that ate fiirnfsiied along the line of 
your railroad here, Mr. Belmont, was the original purpose of these dubs 
largely to have the men available when needed on frequent shifts? 

Mr. Belmont. I do not under.stand the question. It was for the men when 
they were at leisure. 

Commissioner Gakuetson. Certainly. S<* that it the mnipuny neisled them 
they would he readily available? 

Mr. Belmont. Yes; they are near by 

Commissioner Gvkkktson. That is the original purpose, underlying the in¬ 
stitution of such clubs ns a rule? 

Mr. Belmont. They had no shelter; they had no occupation while they wore 
waiting, and those comforts were supplied to them. 

Commissioner Gvkkl'inon. When you had this disagreement on your lines 
with one of the model organizations, was that not the real disagreement be¬ 
tween the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers—and I use the word “you” 
in the sense of your company—did it not actually arise over the fact that if 
you classed them as motormen you p«tid only $2.75 up to $2.87 a day, while if 
votl dealt with the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers it would cost you 
$3.78 to $4.50? 

Mr. Belmont. Well, I would not go into tin* details of it beemt.se I was not. 
in direct touch with what took place, but- 

Commissioner Gakretso-n. It was a difference in cost? 

Mr. Belmont. But it also involved a principle; yes. I think anybody will 
admit Unit an engineer who nveived a certain wage, when he became a motor- 
man. and instead of the average wage for that prticular employment, lie de¬ 
manded the same as what he had formerly been receiving, he was not Justified 
in asking more than the motormen were getting. 

Commissioner Gakuetson. Well, then, it was really a question of cost? 

Mr. Belmont. When they became motormen, they were motormen, they were 
no longer engineers. 

Commissioner Gakuetson. And the principle was you did not want to pay 
motormen the steam-engineer price? 

Mr. Belmont. I presume so. I think It was; I am certain it was. 

Commissioner Gakbetson. If I understood you—It is a little difficult to hear 
down here—you answered in regard to unionism on lines like the public utility 
lines, that it bad been undesirable to unionize them, or to allow the union to 
dominate the property, and still on the railways, the steam railways, good re¬ 
sults came from it? 

Mr. Belmont. Yes; because the conditions are wholly different. Our experi¬ 
ence has proved in this one case to be advantageous and in the other case it 
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proved the reverse. And In the litfit of experience one is condemned and the 
other approved. 

Commissioner Gakketson. A tnirffon projwrty, n public utility, carries the 
persons of Its patrons, and if it stops business there are only two results that 
follow directly from that—one (s discomfort to the public and the other is the 
disarrangement of the public business in which they are engaged by their ab¬ 
sence—and if I he steam business stops it stops the movement of the person, the 
movement of his supplies, food, and fuel, cuts off wholly all methods of supply 
for that locality or community that depends upon it, and stops the commerce 
of the section which depends upon it. Why is unionism a less evil on a prop¬ 
erty of that kind than on a local traction? 

Mr. Belmont. I did not say that. T am not talking bout- 

Commissioner Gvkuktkon (Interrupting). If unionized? 

Mr. Belmont. I was not talking about that. Butting that question you as¬ 
sume that I have called It an evil. 

Commissioner Gakketson. I think you used the word that it was not possible 
or desirable on a public utility. 

Mr. Belmont. You ask me which of the two is the greater evil practically. 

Commissioner Gvkkktson. Yes. 

Mr. Belmont. I have not railed either of them evils. I have said in princi¬ 
ple that 1 approve, but in practice and by reason of our experience here in this 
particular instance in New York I do not—I am not speaking for any other 
section or any other city, but in New York, and particularly New York because 
of its peculiar formation, Its north and south lines, the distance that people 
have to travel to their daily destinations, the vital importance of their trans¬ 
portation then 1 , that in this particular instance the risk could not be run. We 
do not want even to Ik* considered as saying that it might not prove perfectly 
successful if tried again, but we can not run the risk. We are under contract 
to keep that transportation going 21 hours out of every 24 for a matter of 50 
years, and therefore nnylhing that would tend to endanger the interruption of 
that trallic would in*—either physi<al or resulting from its labor—any danger of 
that kind must he avoided, and unionism there seems to threaten that danger, 
and we are certain It does from our past experience. 

Commissioner (I vkkkinon. Is there any obligation, charter, or otherwise, 
that you are under that these steam railroads are subject to where you believe 
good results have been produced under unionism? 

Mr. Belmont. How? 

Commissioner Gvkiikisov. Are they not subject to the same charter require¬ 
ments as to continuous operation that you are? 

Mr. Belmont. Yes; lm( the results- 

Commissioner Ovhkeison (interrupting). And in far greater degree, more 
far-reaching? 

Mr. Belmont. No; 1 do not think so. I do not think a far greater degree 
at all. 

Commissioner (Ivkkltsov Food supplies in addition to personal transporta¬ 
tion is no greater? 

Mr. Belmont. Yes; but in the experience the strikes have not been general; 
we have not had any very general strikes. 

Commissioner Gakkktson. That is railway? 

Mr. Bi* t.MONT. But most of them have been local. Certain sections of the 
country have suffered, but ns a rule other means, other methods, other lines of 
trnnsiM>rtation have been kept opened. Strikes have been localized. But here 
in the city interruptions to its transportation as a rule which would take place 
would be complete. In the event of a strike on the Interboro It would paralyze 
the entire city. 

Commissioner Gakkktson. Would not touch Its supplies? 

Mr. Belmont. It Would paralyze their movements so as to be a discomfort 
and a very serious matter. 

Commissioner (« vkkktson. No question of that. That is a truism. In other 
words, the difference between steam interruption and local interruption would 
resolve itself into tills: The supplies would be here, and it might be difficult 
for a certain number of the people to get to the supplies, and in steam Inter¬ 
ruption the supplies would not be here if, as you say, the city lives from day 
to day? 

Mr. Belmont. Provided it was complete; yes. We have not had any of those 
conditions in our particular held, but we have had them here in local trans¬ 
portation. 
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Commissioner Garbktson. The difference between our particular field mid 
the other is that we never, have not got past the verge, while the other people 
have paused it. Is that it? 

Mr. Hei.mo.nt. That seems to he it. 

Commissioner Garkktkon. You take the application of the accept awe of the 
conditions as applied to the steam traffic—well. 1 will let that go. That Is all, 
Mr. Belmont. 

Chairman Wat.sh. That Is all; thank you, Mr. Belmont. 

At tills point we will adjourn until to-morrow morning at 10 o'clock in the 
board of estimate’s room. 

(At 3.50 in the afternoon of this Wednesday, January 20, 1015, an adjourn¬ 
ment was taken until to-morrow, Thursday, January 21, 1015. at 10 o'clock a. m. 
in the board of estimate’s room.) 


New York City, January 27. a. m. 

Present: Chairman Walsh. Commissioner* O’Connell. Lennon, llarriman, 
Ballard. Weinstock, and Garret son. 

Chairman Walsh. The commission will |>lea<o he in o«*der. 

Mr. Daniel Cuggenheim. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. DANIEL GUGGENHEIM. 

Chairman W\tmi. Will you please state your name? 

Mr. Guggenheim. Daniel GuggenlHm. 

Chairman Wvi.su. Where do you Jive. Mr. Guggenheim? 

Mr. Guggenheim. Now York City. 

Chairman Walsh. At what place? 

Mr. Guggenheim. St. Kegis Hotel. 

Chairman Walsh. Where is your plan* of business? 

Mr. Guggenheim. 105 Broadway. 

Chairman Wai.sh. In what business are you engaged? 

Mr. Guggenheim. Smelting and mining. 

Chairman Walsh. Jii what corporations arc >nii a director? 

Mr. Guggenheim. The American Smelting A Uelining Co., the American 
Smelting Securities Co.; the Guggenheim exploration Co., the Chili Copper Co. 
Chairman Waish. Are those all of the corjMirations? 

Air. Guggenheim. No; there are some others. 

Chairman Walsh. Kindly mention them as ,\ou go along. 

Mr. Guggenheim. The Guaranty Trust Co. 

Chairman Walsh. The which? 

Mr. Guggenheim. The Guaranty Trust Co. Do jou wish the names of the 
hanks and trust companies? 

Chairman Walsh. Industrial corporations first and railroads? 

Mr. Guggenheim. I am not a director in any railroad. 

Chairman Walsh. The Nevada Northern Bailway Co.; is that one of yours? 
Mr. Guggenheim. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you a director in that road? 

Mr. Guggenheim. I am, yes, a director of the Nevada Northern Railway. 
Chairman Walsh. What is that? 

Mr. Guggenheim. Yes; I am a director of the Nevada Northern, 

Chairman Walsh. Any other? 

Mr. Guggenheim. We have a small branch road also connected with the 
mines, the Mexican Union Railway, 1 think is the name, in Mexico. 

Chairman Walsh. .Any in other industrial companies or mining companies, 
please? 

Mr. Guggenheim. That takes in all of them Unit 1 can think of. 

Chairman Walsh. The Utah Copper Co.? 

Mr. Guggenheim. I am not a director in the Utah Copper Co. 

Chairman Walsh. The Yukon Gold Co.? 

Mr. Guggenheim. Yes; I am a director in that. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you recall any others? 

Mr. Guggenheim. Not at the present moment; no, sir. I am actively em¬ 
ployed in the others, in the first I have mentioned; not to so great an extent in 
the others. 

Chairman Wat.sh. In what other companies are the members of M. Guggen¬ 
heim’s Sons directly represented? 
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Mr. Gvookkhkim. I would rather got up a list mid present that, it you wish /„ 
hare it, so that it will be accurate, it' you prefer. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you wouhl, pi case. 

Mr. GuoassiiKiu. 1 will do so. 

(See Guggenheim exhibit.) 

Chairman Wm.sii. Is Mr. Holm I Guggenheim connected with (lie Great 
Eastern Consliuethm Co.'! 

Mr. (It ccLsiiLiM. I would not know; nc lime nothing to do with that. 
Chairman Wai.sii. Is Mr. Murray Guggenheim coni hr ted willi (dnildc liros ’! 
Mr. Gl'uge.\mli.vi. Vcs. 

Chairman Wai.sii. As a direolor? 

Mr. OiKKiuMiKtii, Vos. 

ClmJrnuin U'ai.mi. W ilh (ho Xnliuinl i/md Co.? 

Mr. (JiKioKMiKiM. No, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sii. The Now Itiver Collieries Co.? 

Air. G uggenii i.iai. Vos. 

Chairman Wai.sii. TIio I'nilod Stales Zinc 

Mr. Giiuuknhelu. Vos; that is olio of tlio subsidiary oniii|>tiiin*s of the \mcn- 
can Smelling Co. 

Oliuiriniin Wai.sii. X soo. Is S. and 1!. Guggenheim enmiooied with tin* 
Itriidon Copper Co.V 
Air. Gl'miemifim. Vos. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Tho Klodrio Coal Co ? 

Mr. (lUGGKMIKIJI. Vos. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Tlio Klootrio Launch Co.? 

All. Guggln in i.M. Vos. 

Chairman W visit. Tho Cloi'lrh -Ky n.indo Co.? 

Air. (Jrui.K.MiKivi. 1 do not know. 

Chairman Wai.sii. The Industrial Oxygon Co? 

Air. Llmaa-.AiiKiM. 1 do not know. 

Chairman Wai.sii. TIio Iiderboroiigh-Mciropolitmi Co ? 

Air. CrcniMiKiM. Vos. 

Cliairinan W.umi. And (ho Xnlornallonal Steam I'ump c,i ? 

Mr. (ImaiKMiniM. Vos; 1 think ho is with tho latter. 

Chairman W visit, I \\ isli you would please outline, hri»lly, tho oharaolor of 
your oomioolion with tlio llrsl oomptmios vvhioli you hnvo mentioned. lor in¬ 
stance, I ho Amorioaii Smelting & Iteliniug Co.V 
Mr. (liattiKNiiKiM. 1 am its prosidont. 

Chainiiaii Wai.sk. You uro its prosidont? 

Air. Giggemieim, Vos. 

Cliairinan Walsii. I wish you would please outline briefly the clurai lor of 
your connect ion with the comp.inies von have incut iore.1,' for mstamv t |, t . 
American Smelting & Helming Co.? 

Air. (li uckmieim. I am its prosidcnl 

(ihnirnian Waisii. You are also a director of ilmt company V 
Air, (aihhd.MiKiM. 1 am. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Does that company have an executive commillco? 

Mr. Ill (im.Nim vi. It has. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Arc yen a moiahor of the cxeeuiive conmiitp'o? 

Mr. Guggenheim. I am. 

Chairman Walsii. Are you tho prosidont of any other company? 

Air. Gu<igeiviieim. (if those I have monlionod? I gave you tho list of five 
Chutnnan Walsii. That you are president of? 

Mr. <»IMitlENI 1 K 1 M. Vos. 

Chairman Walsii. I ask you please lo repeat llmso because I did not gel Ihom. 

Mr. Gucuiknukim, Tho smelting company—the American Smelting Securities 
Co., tho Guggenheim exploration Co., and tho Chili (ipper (to. 

Chairman Walsh, What Is tho business of the American Smelting & Ito* 
lining Co.? 

Mr. GvouEXHKnt, Smelting and refining and milling of ores. 

Chairman Walsh. How many employees are engaged in Hint industry? 

Mr. Guggenheim. Well, 1 don't know offhand. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you approximate It? 

Mr. Guggenheim. I should not care to, liecause I would rather be nocurate. 
Chairman Walsii. Could you come oft'lmnd within several hundred of It? 

Mr. Guggenheim. 1 might not. 
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Chairman Walsh. Couhl you state offhand Uii* general number of t*mplo> ees 
that you have in the industry at its height. so far as the |iroduction is con¬ 
cerned ? 

Mr. Guggenheim. No; 1 could not do that offhand. 

Chairumu Walsh. What is the character ol the business of the Guggenheim 
Exploration Co.? 

Mr. Guggenheim. They are in the mining husim-vs. 

Chairman Waikh. In any particular part of the country? 

Mr. (*i'gokx lihi m. All over the worhl. 

Chairman Walsh. (Amid you answer the same questions with reference to 
that company: that is, as to the number of employes it has? 

Mr. GlUHiKNHEt.u. I would he ver.v pleased to give it to >011 m-urate, if you 
care to have It. 

Chairman Walsh. 1 want to uiidcr.dand how much knowledge of the labor 
conditions that jmi have ,\ou carrv with jon? 

Mr. tJcia.KN hi. iw. It runs into the thousands. T lidnk (lull will give you the 
information that >ou want. 

Chairman Walsh What inform.ition do you have, either as a stockholder or 
ns a director or president oi thc**e loiupanics. com ermng the labor conditions in 
the industries? 

Mr. Crum. mumm. I am genn all> as in the romliinms of labor at our 

various plants. 

Chairman Wm.sii. I low do vou receive reports; how d<» >ou a< quire mtorma- 
tlon tram those widely scattered plants? 

Mr. CruoiMH-.iw. if >ou will allow me, I will outline the general policy so 
that you will know how the matter stands. 

Chairman Wai.sh. We would be very glad to have you do so. 

Mr. Guggenheim. The laborers are under direct control at each plant of the 
general manager In charge or the sui>erintendent. In addition, It has Ihhmi my 
duty, during the last few years, to visit each plant once or twice a year. 1 
have done that tor a great many jriirs. These companies also have executive 
committees. These executive committees are select ml from the directors, and 
nearly till of the directors are on the executive rmiiimtlw*. The various mem¬ 
bers of tin* executive committees make tups to the plants in the various parts 
of the country, so that some members ol the executive commitbv get at the 
plants everj 2<>, U0. or IK) da>s, and they are in uottoral touch with the lnl»or 
conditions and with the laborers at all these plants by conference with the foref 
men, superintendents, and general managers at the plants. The executive 
committee minds at least once u week, and the suheommittees, compose!i of 
members of the executive committee, meet almost daily. 

When tl»e directors return from these ius|H»<lion trips they make a presenta¬ 
tion to the general hoard, which minds weekly, or tin* general executive committee 
as to what the conditions are that obtain there. They discuss everything that 
has a hearing on the success and Imsim -s and conditions of the plants, and In 
that way all the directors—I refer t«» those being on the executive committee- 
are continually conversant with the condition*. Unit obtain at the various plants 
owimnI by the company. 

Our business, as regards directors, is somewhat different from almost all 
other industrial corporations in this regard: Of the many directors—we have 
over 20—with the exception of two or throe they are ail men familiar with 
the business, having been brought up in the business, and are technical and 
practical smelting men, and those are the directors that naturally would be 
familiar with every branch of the manufacturing part of our business. That 
Is why they are directors. The way I have outlined is the method In which 
all directors connei ted with the compunv, with the exceptions l have named, 
are in thorough sympathy and touch with all of the conditions as to labor and 
otherwise. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you receive refiorts in writing from these cor|w»ralions 
which set forth aiieciflcally the labor conditions in the industry? 

Mr. Guggenheim. We do not get the information that way. It comes to us 
orally, but If there is anything that is not satisfactory, the superintendent or 
manager in charge immediately writes to the home office, which is here in New 
York, to that committee. For instance, if that charge referred to labor, he 
would write to them just what the labor conditions were, if there was anything 
not satisfactory. 

Chairman Walsh. Please state what factories, mines—vv hat factories, first, 
you have personally Inspected during the past year in the manner jou have 
detailed. 
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Mr. Guggenheim. During the past year I have not been In especially good 
health. I have not been making those visits. But previous to that, during the 
last 10 years, I have visited all of our plants, both in the United States and 
Mexico, up to two years ago, I think it was. 

Chairman Walsh. And how was it during the year 1914, after making these 
inspections? 

Mr. Guggenheim. Well, I did not make them, but the other members of the 
executive committee made those tours. 

Chairman Walsh. In 1913? 

Mr. Guggenheim. I think it was in 1912 I stopped going to these plants 
and delegated that work to other members of the committee. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, during the year 1912, what factories owned by any 
of these corporations did you visit? 

Mr. Guggenheim. Well, we will start in in the East. I have been at the 
Perth Amboy plant. 

Chairman Walsh. How often were you there? 

Mr. Guggenhkim. I go there a number of times a year, because they are close 
to our present location. Once or twice in the year I would go to Omaha, and 
then to our various plants in Colorado, to El Paso, to California, to Washington, 
and to Mexico and to Missouri, where we have a number of plants—in the 
State of Missouri. Those are the ones I have at my lingers’ ends at the 
present. 

Chairman Wm.su. During the year 1912? 

Mr. t}iTidi'.Nn mm . That and all previous years. I think it was during 1912, 
and then that and all previous years for at least 10 years. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, since 1912, would you indicate the persons on your 
executive committee that did visit the plants, mines, and the factories con- 
trolled by your corporations, please. 

Mr. Guggenheim. Yes; Mr. Karl Ellers and Mr. Edgar L. Newhouse; those 
gentlemen, especially, go out frequently. 

Chairman Walsh. Do they go out to the same extent you did prior to 1912? 

Mr. Guggenheim. Oh, jes; they go out even more frequently and more con¬ 
scientiously. They are younger men and have more time to devote to that 
special branch of the business. 

Chairman Walsh. In your opinion, to what extent are your directors and 
(Stockholders responsible for labor conditions in your plants? 

» Mr. G uggen m iM. In our case the directors—not the stockholders, but the 
“tllroclors—are absolutely responsible, with the exception of those two or three 
gentlemen that are not on the executive committee. They are absolutely re¬ 
sponsible for the management of ihe business and for the conditions of the labor¬ 
ers and everything that pertains to the welfare of tin* business. 

Chairman Walsh. They feel their responsibility and hold themselves- 

Mr. Guggenheim (interposing). Absolutely. 

Chairman Waish (continuing). To the discharge of the duties connected 
with tlsit responsibility? 

Mr. Guggknheim. Absolutely. 

Chairman Waish. How many directors are there of the American Smelting & 
Refining Co.. Mr. Guggenheim? 

Mr. Guggenheim. I believe about 20. 

Chairman Waish. And how many members of the executive committee? 

Mr. Guggenheim. Seventeen or eighteen. 

Chairman Walsh. 1 wish you would state what arrangements, if any, you 
have put into effect in your industries for the improvement of the labor con¬ 
ditions—for the inspection, first, of labor conditions, and the Improvement of 
anything that seems to he wrong. 

Mr. Guggenheim. Well, until a year and a half ago conditions—when any¬ 
thing arose that was unsatisfactory. In our judgment, from observation or 
experience or from requests and visits from our workmen, we endeavored to 
meet that in every way possible, to put in any necessary improvements that we 
think would benefit them, and we have made quite a number, the details of 
which I will be very glad to let you have. I haven’t got them at my fingers’ 
ends. Rut we found up to that time or previous to that time a great many 
more things should be done than what we were doing; and I have suggested to 
the hoard of directors and to the executive committee that I believed that we 
should go much further than we have gone, in order to improve the conditions 
and the welfare of our people, from the humanitarian standpoint and from the 
standpoint of good business. We feel that by improving labor eonditiona—that 
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Is, the housing of them better—and providing pension funds and providing 
benefits In various directions, we would get better results than we had been 
getting; that we would get a higher efficiency. And It has appealed not only 
to me, but I think, with very few exceptions, to our executive committee or to 
our board of directors, and It waS' suggested that we try and secure some one 
who was thoroughly in sympathy with that thought and some one that could 
advise us, having had more experience than we have had, and who had general 
Information from what was going on in other o|H»ratlons similar or even dif¬ 
ferent from ours, and we decided it was advisable to engage Dr. C. P. Neill, 
former Commlssoner of Labor. He came to us about a year and a half ago, 
and we appointed a committee and Dr. Neill became one of that committee, 
and they have been making examinations. Investigations, and recommendations 
as to wliat should be done; and only recently they recommended that we 
should take over and put our men under a benefit system improving their con¬ 
ditions In that way. And a numl>er of those things are now being consider^ 
by our committee. First, it will be recommends! by tlie committee directly in 
charge of labor and welfare that will be passed up to the general executive 
committee or board of directors, ami they usually adopt the recommendations 
of these various executive committees. And l believe Dr. Neill has boon called 
ns one of the witnesses, and T would rather be would give you the details of it, 
because he is more familiar with It than X am; but In a general way we are 
very much in sympathy in improving the labor conditions that exist at our 
\arious plants. Wo have adopted a number of tilings already, and hope to 
continue to make more improvements, the details of which we will be very 
glad to furnish you, but 1 prefer that you get those from Dr. Neill, because 
that has been bis direct occupation to recommend and find out what was really 
necessary and advisable for us to do. 

(’halrman Walsh. Are the reports of I)r. Neill as to labor conditions and sug¬ 
gested improvements made in writing? 

Mr. CirooKNHKiM. No; they have been discussed heretofore orally, and lie has 
been telling the committee what he thought was advisable. Whether or not ho 
has made up or sent in his report in writing. I have not seen it yet; I don’t 
Know. 

Chairman Walsh. With regard to the benefit organization for the employes; 
has the plan for that been put in writing by Dr. Neill or any person who 13 
connects! with your organization? 

Mr. t»ro,<;ENiiKiM. I think not. I think they have decided that only within 
the last few days. There is one thing we have adopted universally, where It Bf- 
jxishifole to adopt it. ami that is In all States whom tin* onni)icnsntinn laws have 
iiwn passnil—I lie elective compensation laws—we have elected to adopt thos<D»* 
cornjiensation laws, because we think very well of them ns a whole. 

Chairman Walsh. Did your companies take any part in promoting or opposing 
compensation lows in any of I lie States of the Union? 

Mr. Guggenheim. We never opposed them. I would nut permit Hint under tiny 
circumstances. I don’t know to what extent our local managers may have 
aided or assisted, inti we do not oppose any legislation, and our managers have 
Instructions not to do that. Thai is not their business. Their business is to 
run the plants, and legislation is another matter As n company we never do 
anything of that kind. We would not iiennlt it. 

Chairman Walsh. Is the report or suggestion ns to the benefit association In 
written form, Mr. Guggenheim? 

Mr. Guggenheim. I say I do not know. We were only discussing—I don’t 
know whether the report Is made up yet or not. I have only been discussing 
it witli some of our dlrertors. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, whose duty would It he to make that report? 

Mr. Guggenheim. Dr. Neill’s 

Chairman Walsh. And please state again to Just what extent that work hns 
gone—the organization of a beneficial association. 

Mr. Guggenheim. Well, they have made the Investigations and they are going 
to make the report now. 

Chairman Walsh. They are going to report or have made a report? 

Mr. Guggenheim. They have made it orally; whether or not It has been 
passed up to the committee or not In writing, I do not know. 

Chairman Walsh. Would you please state the general form of the scheme? 

Mr. Guggenheim. Well, the general form Is to provide In a general way for 
the improvement of the laborers. 

Chairman Walsh. Does It provide a death benefit? 
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Mr. Guggenheim. Yes. 

Chairman Walhh. Sickness benefit? 

Mr. Guggenheim. Yes; and an Injury benefit, as I understand It, In the ease 
of injury. We have already adopted, as an experiment, at one of our plants, 
as I understand it, in the case of Injury. We have already adopted as an ex¬ 
periment nt one of our plants, Perth Amboy, N. J., a scheme whereby the com¬ 
pany insures our workmen in the case of death. This has been done at our ex- 
jmmjso, and we want to see how that works out. That was done a couple of years 
ago, if I remember rigidly, at the suggestion of one of our directors. 

Chairman Walsh. What was (he plan? 

Mr. Guggenheim. The plan was to allow them $500 to .$1,000, as to whether 
they were married or unmarried, in case of death; a simple proposition of that 
kind. And then we have considered the Improving of our laborers and the 
housing, etc., and Increasing their sanitary arrangements wherever possible to 
advantage. Now, the details of all those things there will he no difficulty In 
getting them up and handing them to you, so that you will have them absolutely 
accurate*. You see. my province in the business is the suggestion, as president 
of (he company, of general policies of business; and it does not full to me to 
know all these details. Those are divides! up among special committees, and 
each committee* has its work: and there is the so-called labor committee*, com¬ 
posed of monitors of the executive committee, and any informal ion in that 
direction can be* furnished you accurately by the party in charge of it; and I 
should say that l>r. Neill was the man best qualified to do so, because it is[ 
under Ids direct jurisdiction. 

Chairman Walsh. Under tin* plan adopted two years ago Is the money paid 
directly by your company to the beneficiary? 

Mr. Guggenheim. I think it is paid by tin* insurance company. In fact, I 
have not the details as to how it was done. It was a simple arrangement made 
whereby in case of the death of a single man or a married man while in the em¬ 
ploy of the company lie was given a certain sum of money, from $500 to $1,000, 
and we paid the insurance company a certain amount for doing that for us. 
Now. whether the insurance company pays the men the money or our company 
pa>s the men the money. I don't know; hut I will ho glad to furnish you the 
details of Hint if it is of interest to you. 

Chairman Wvlkh. Tt Is. Does the employee pay anything for the insurance? 

Mr. Guggfmiicim. No; not for 1 hat insurance. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, you state that you have a labor committee- 

*■ Mr. Guggenheim (Interrupting). Yes. 

Chulruian Walsh (continuing). Within the executive commit lee? 

Mr. Guggenheim. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh, llow many monitors coil'd Unto that commit too? 

Mr. Guggenheim. I think three members—four, altogether. 

Chairman Walsh. Arc you a member of that committee’' 

Mr. Guggenheim. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What are the names of llu* monitors of the labor com¬ 
mit t<*e? 

Mr. Guggenheim. T can not give you the names offhand, either. 

Chairman Walsh. Can you give the names of any of them? 

Mr. Guggenheim. Yes. I think Mr. lamb Is on it. and l)r. Neill. T think, and 
Mr. IlruslL I can not recall the others. Perhaps Mr. Ellers or Mr. New house. 

Chairman Walsit. And is Dr. Neill a director in your company? 

Mr. Guggenheim. He is. 

Chairman Wausii. When was that committee created? 

Mr. Guggenheim. That I can not give jou. the dale. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, was it since Dr. Neill came with your organization? 

Mr. Guggenheim. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And when did he come with your organization? 

Mr. Guggenheim. I think About a year and a half ago. 

Chairman Walsh. Prior to that time did you have a labor committee? 

Mr. Guggenheim. No; there was not any labor committee; but tlu* various 
members of the executive committee would participate In the discussions and 
the making of recommendations as to what should be dime, and then those 
recommendations were sent to the superintendent in charge of the plant 

Chairman Walsh. If you, as president or as a director, were convinced 
that labor conditions in any of the corporations in which you are Interested 
were such that workmen were unable to support their families without putting 
their wives and their children to work, or if the nature of the employment re- 
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suited In Industrial disease, or if IJie arcident rate was excessive us compared 
with other corporations, what action would you take? 

Ur. Guggenheim. I would immediately tiring the matter to the notice of the 
executive committee and would order on investigation, and if the conditions 
were as you hate stated they might he 1 should order—do everything in my 
power to see that they were changed or remedied for the benefit of tin* work¬ 
men. And if my eorisiratlon would not carry out lay Ideas in regard to that, 

I would hate nothing to do with it. 

LTialrmun Wai-sh. In the report of the Hurrau of Statistics of the State of 
New Jersey—you had a strike. I believe, ill Netv Jersey, quite an extended 
strike, In 1912? 

Mr. OtHHiKMlKltr. Yes; quite right. 

Chairman Walsh. It is slated, tvo are informed In the statistics of Netv 
Jersey In connection with that strike the following alleged facts: That the 
standard for laborers before the strike was $1,110 |ier day. 

Mr. Guggenheim. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Is that correct? 

Mr. Gvnc.KMiEiAi. I can not stale that. I would not know. That is a detail 
that i would not have In my mind, naturally. 

Chairman Walsh. Wouldn't .toll hate 111 jour mind as to tvlint the rale of 
common labor was prior to 1012? 

Mr. Guggenheim. No; I would not. 

Chninnnii Walsh. Was there any increase after the strike? 

Mr. Guggenheim. That 1 do lint recolleit. Those details 1 would not care to 
state offhand, but T could Id yon have the information in case you have not. 
got tt: would 1 m* only too pleased to give il to you. 

Chairman Walsh. At that time did you make any personal Inquiries ns to 
the large fact as to liotv loach the common laborers riss-ivisi? 

Mr. Guggenheim. No; I did not. T do not go into the details of those things. 

Sly dalles won't jx-rmil of it. 

Chairman Wm.su. Was it a fact that it - - 

Mr. Guggenheim (interrupting). My other duties, T mean—I l>eg pardon. 

Ch.iiininn M'u.sn. There was somebody whose duty it was to go into tho 
details? 

Mr. Guggenheim. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Who was il? >/ 

Mr. Guggenheim. At that time we selected one of our directors—Mr. Willard " 
S. Morse—in whom we have great lonlidenee, and whom we believe Is a man 
wilh a humane side as well as a business side. I told him siieolflcally to go 
over to Perth Amboy and to remain there and study up the conditions and ■ 
see what the difliealttes ware, and do everything that was right In order to ' 
bring about a proper adjustment as between the laborers and ourselves. And 
lie had that business specifically under his charge, and lie cooperated with our 
managers there and, I believe, with the local authorities; and in addition, If 
lay memory serves me corns tly. President Wilson selected some one to go there 
and see wliat could he done to bring about on adjustment of the question. And 
after the trouble was disposed of this gentleman—I forget his name- called 
lue on the telephone mid told me that lie was highly pleased, lie was on the 
governor’s stall’, lie was a man In the hanking business. I can not Just recall 
his name, hilt I cun get it when necessary, lie told me that he waH highly 
pleased with wliat Mr. Morse had done, and also with the spirit of the company 
in trying to meet the workmen in every way jKisslltle. In fHOt, lie complimented 
me; anil I told him I appreciated wliat he had said in the premises, too. 

Chairman Walsh. Now. then, as 1 understand you, prior to the formation 
of this lalsir committee In the employment of Ilr. Neill, your plan was to have 
one Individual investigate and ascertain lulmr conditions; Is that correct? 

Mr. Guam: mi my. No; that Is not quite correct. 

Chairman Walsh, state it again, please. 

Mr, Guggenheim. The general manager In charge of the plant has, of course, 
naturally all of the Information in regard to the laborers ami the conditions 
that obtain. And the executive committee would from time to time—several 
of the members of the executive committee—would visit various plants and see 
what was going on and wliat was happening. And in addition to that they 
would make, on their return to New York, a report to the general executive 
committee as to what the conditions wore regarding the plant labor ami opera¬ 
tions, profits, losses, pnrehase of ores, and everything jiertalnlng to the busi¬ 
ness. In that way all the directors were reasonably well informed as to what 
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existed; and In case of trouble at any plant It Is the duty of the general man¬ 
ager or the superintendent tit the plant to Immediately take up the matter with 
the home office. And then In that event, if It Is thought advisable, generally 
speaking, a director or two directors are sent to the place where the difficulty 
is—where the trouble Is—to confer with the general manager or superintendent 
In order to he of service to him to bring about proper conditions as between 
the laborers and the general superintendent, and they would try to adjust 
matters, and generally succeeded in doing so. They would be in touch with 
the whole— with the entire board of directors and the executive committee—and 
would tell them just what the conditions were, and we would advise them from 
time to time just wlmt they should do, or what we thought was fair, or what 
we thought was right. If an advance was advisable, or for some other reason, 
we would take up the question and deside what should he done. So that the 
entire board of directors in our case are practically responsible for the condi¬ 
tions that obtain at these plants. We do not care to sldrk our responsibility. 
They are willing to assume that responsibility, and they are In sympathy to 
improve the conditions of labor wherever It is possible. And If they can adopt 
the measures that they have been asked to and are able to do it, if it is from a 
business stumlpoint, it is done, 

Chairman Wai.sh. Now, in discharging tlds responsibility that you have 
Just mentioned, I will usk you if you did not observe, as president and ns a mem¬ 
ber of the board of directors, anil as a member of the executive committee, that 
the standard rate for laborers in your plant in 1912 was $1.60 per day? That 
was the question, Mr. (luggenheim. 

Sir. (tvouii.NUEiM. Well, 1 have taken up a lot of time in answering that 
simple question. 1 do not recall wluit the wages were at that time—whether a 
fair rate or a low rale. I can not remember whether it was $1.60 or whether it 
whs $1.40, or whether it was $1.80 j naturally, after two years 1 would not 
have that In my mind. 

Chairman Wai.su. What Is tlie chief factor In the proposilion or contention 
of tilt* men; is it a question of hours between the employer and the employee? 

Mr. (jia.ciENHEixr. It Is, generally speaking, a question of wages. 

Chairman Walsh. And, next to that, the'question of hours? 

Mr. 11 moKN iiki M. The question of hours is a very important matter, natu¬ 
rally. 

Chairman Watsh. And then the question of surroundings and conditions? 

Mr. (H’ogeniieim. Yes; quite right. 

Chairman Walsh. When these gentlemen made those investigations In your 
plant, was it the custom for them to talk to the workers themselves—the indi¬ 
vidual workers? 

Mr. (icuuKNUMM. Yes. I gave them instructions to do Hint very specific 
tiling. And I recall an incident of the first day, Mr. Morse told me; he said 
lie sent for three of the men and asked them what they really wanted. Jle said 
that each of them wanted something different; they could not reach a conclu¬ 
sion. because they did not really know what they wanted. That was a!i the 
dtllleuity. One until wanted one tiling and another mail wanted another thing, 
and the third man wanted something else. I told him that these men—to treat 
them kindly and do the best Unit they could with them and try to have them 
to formulate their demand so that it would he in shape that they couhi discuss 
and lie reasonahle to them and reasonable to us. They worked on that general 
principle, to try to get them together and agree what they did want It was 
Dually settled. 1 do not remember what the basis of settlement was, but it 
was Dually disposed of. After the minds had met it was disposed of, but I 
know they went bark to work, anil we were very well pleased, and I know I got 
that complimentary message from tin* gentleman who represented the governor of 
the State at that time. President Wilson was then governor. 

Chairman Walsh. Po you know what the standard rate for laborers Is at 
the present time in your New Jersey plant? 

Mr, OuiiGENHKiM, No; I do not know that detail, and if I did know I would 
not be aide to know whether that Is a fair wage or not. It may be $1.80 or 
$1.80. One plant may pay $3 ami another a great deal less. Unless I go into 
all of tlie details I would not know whether it was fair or not. 

Chairman Walsh. Without regard to whether it is fair or not, do you know 
of any plant In New Jersey in which the standard wage is $3 a day; the 
standard rate is $3 a day? 

Mr. (irnoKNHEiM. I do not think there are any plants that pay that much, 
but my information on that subject is general. 
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Chairman Walsii. I gather from that same report that the majority of your 
employees at Perth Amboy work 12 hours a day; Is that true? 

Mr. Guggenheim. I do not think so. 

Chalrmun Walsh. What hours per day do the majority of your employees 
at Perth Amboy work a day at the present time? 

Mr. Guggenheim. My impression is that It Is eight hours. 

Chairman Walsh. i>o any number of them work 12 hours a day? 

Mr. Guggenheim. I think not; but I am not positive about that. That is a 
detail of tlie business which I have not followed. 

Chairman Walsh. Ho you recall that, from any report made by any sub¬ 
committee or anything you heard at any meeting of your executive committee? 

Mr. Guggenheim. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it it fact that the plant is operated continuously day 
and night? 

Mr. Guggenheim. Yes, 

Chairman Wai.sh. Is It true that much of the work Is done under such 
Intense heat that an occasional day of rest Is a necessity for (lie men, that 
even men of the strongest physique require such a day of rest, and that conse¬ 
quently you are required to carry many extra laborers on the pay roll? 

Mr. Guggenheim. In that ease lhe Sundays have been cut out, and they do 
gel a day of rest whore the heat Is had. We do thill and are glad to do It. for a 
man should not he required to work seven days. Wo have a plant In the West, 
the t'liltod Stales Zinc Co., whore il is diflicult work for oven eight hours, and 
there we pay good wages, and do the host wo can from a humane standpoint. 
Cur managers there pay utlention to that and have instructions from us not 
to allow the workmen to work under conditions that are derogatory to their 
health. 

Chairman Walsh. The question was, Ts your company obliged to carry 
many extra laborers iqmii ils pay roll to meet that situation? 

Mr. Guggenheim. No. 

Chairman W-u.su. That is not true? 

Mr. Guggenheim. No. 

Chairman Walsh. What do you think Unit the standard rate of wages for a 
laborer ought to he in New Jersey at I he present lime, considering the cost of 
tiling and all of the other conditions that you might think of (hat enter Into 
that question? 

Mr. Guggenheim. That Is a question Dial requires a great deal of study, and 
I must plead Ignorance in not being able to pass upon It. 

Chairman Walsii. Should the men engaged in labor he required to work 12 
hours a (lay? 

Mr. Guggenheim. No; they should not. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Please explain the relative frequency of strikes at the 
American Smelting & Heiinlug Co.’s plant at Perth Amboy. 1 believe there 
was one in 1010? 

Mr. Guggenheim. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And another in 1012? 

Mr. Guggenheim. I do not think those are frequent strikes—to have one in n 
year, or two years, when you consider the difficulties (hat the laborers have to 
live under and the high cost of llilng, and there naturally will lie discontent, 
and there is discontent, and I have a very sympathetic feeling for their 
troubles, for I know they are living under very difficult conditions ut the present 
time. I mean during (lie last year or two, during which time (be cost of living 
has gone up so. 

Chairman Walsh. Would that lie your Idea—leaving out the word " fre¬ 
quency"; would that be your idea, that the strikes that have occurred at 
Parth Amboy were due to the high cost of living? 

Mr. Gugoenheim. I should say that would he the main cause of dissatisfac¬ 
tion and unrest In labor, because the cost of living has advanced so much In the 
last few years. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is your attitude toward the organization of em¬ 
ployees for their own protection and for what they deem best to advance their 
interests? 

Mr. Guooenheim. I think they nre fully justilied, and I fully approve of It. 

Chairman Walsh. Upon what information or experience is that attitude of 
yours based? 

38819”—S. Doc. 413,04-1—vol 8-37 
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Mr. OCMlENnmi. The general knowledge I get of what la going on In a 
general way, and knowing that the capitalists very frequently are very arbi¬ 
trary men, the same as the laborer when he gets too much power can be very 
arbitrary, and Is very arbitrary, but I fully believe the laborer has a right to 
organize and should organize to protect himself the same as the capitalist. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Wlmt Is your attitude toward permitting union organizers 
not connected with your corporation to address your employees and carry on 
their work? 

Mr. (irncEMiGiM. They can do anything they please outside of the grounds. 
Thut is their business and we do not believe in handicapping the workmen. 
They are human beings the same as the ri-st of us. They have the right to do 
what they please. Our men do not stop them, and they are instructed not to 
atop them outside of the grounds. 

Chairman Walsh. Are instructions given to the managers of your plants in 
writing? 

Mr. Guggenheim. No; those discussions take place orally. The managers 
frequently visit us, aial many of our managers are directors, and when they 
come on they know the general policy of the company and they are informed iii 
that way jimt as to what we want them to do. There are frequently letters 
written covering our wishes. We are not afraid to write letters, and we do so 
ami give them Instructions In that way. 

Chairman Walsh. As the result of your observation and experience, would 
you say that Industrial discontent in America is increasing or dec-reusing? 

Mr. Gcorn: mikim. I should say that It is increasing and has been increasing 
for many years, and I am sorry to say tlmt I fear it will continue to increase 
unless things are done to prevent it for the benefit of the laboring classes. 

Chairman Wu.sh. What is causing iliis increase of Industrial discontent, in 
your opinion? 

Mr. GuoiiKNHKtM. The high cost of living primarily, and next the worst 
canker the world Is suffering from, which Is the canker of envy, and when the 
poor man realizes bow much 1a- has lo be envious for it is natural that it will 
create discontent and to a very great extent. That is the unfortunate thing 
that prevails throughout the entire human race. 

Chairman Walsh. You say thut will continue to increase unless something 
is done to remedy it? 

Mr. GrooKMiKiM. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. From your ex|s-rienee in Industry, Mr, Guggenheim, what 
remedies would you suggest? 

Mr. Guggenheim. A great many tilings have been done during tlie last few 
years, but more things will lit- done in tin- years to come, because, I think, that 
there has been an awakening, because tin- lalsirer and employer, and among the 
managers of business, they are commencing to realize to a greater extent than 
ever before that they have obligations toward tin- workingman beyond that of 
trying to get only results. The same as I do not think the world believes to-day 
that, in order lo gel on in business, yon have to ruin your competitor. 
Formerly It was a question of the survival of the fittest, but I think we have 
evolved from that policy, us I think tin- employer of labor lias evolved from the 
policy of grinding ids laborers down and paying them the lowest wages possible 
and utilizing them for Ills own interests anil for nothing beyond that I hope 
Hie capitalist—and I hope I am not mistaken—lias become more humane, and 
I think finally in that way we will get away from a good deal of the discontent 
that now exists. 

And In addition to thut, although many people nre of the opinion that too 
much legislation is going on and that we are suffering from too much legisla¬ 
tion, I do not agree with that idea at all. I do not think we have begun to 
legislate to the extent that we shall in the future. I think we are many yenrs 
behind the advanced countries in that direction, like England and Germany, 
in providing for the welfare of our workmen. I think tiie difference between 
the rich man and the poor man Is very much too great; and only if that is done 
wilt we be able to get away from the unrest that exists among the workingmen, 
and surely the men who have been successful can not lie very happy when they 
realize how much unrest there is and realize w-lint Is taking place. A great deal 
can lie done In a legislative way. I am a great believer in the legislation that 
is being discussed ami thought of, where the Federal Government and the 
State—the employer and the laborer get together, and laws being enacted where 
they all participate, covering the laborer's time of working life and after his 
Injury and after he dies, A great deal can be done in that way. In my judg- 
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ment, but It is too big & job for the State to tackle alone, or labor to tackle 
alone. I do not know that that will satisfy labor, because they want something 
more, beyond that, or l In we that think want more than that. They want more 
of the comforts and necessities of life aiul more of the luxuries, and they are 
entitled to them and ought to get them. I think the appointment of such a 
commission as this will lead up to some legislation along the line it should, 
and I do not say this becuuse I am beyond the question of want, hut I have 
a humane feeling for my fellow man and have always had It and I feel that 
way. 

Chairman Walsh. Aside from the feelings of humanity, or even of benevo¬ 
lence on the part of the employers, do you believe that just and fair conditions 
cun be brought about between employer and employee unless the employtn* has 
a compelling voice in the fixing of his own conditions of labor, wages, hours, and 
tlie conditions which surround him while he is at work? 

Mr. Guggenheim. No. I do not think you could bring it aland universally. 
Yon might do so in some instances. 

Chairman Walsh. So that industry must in* democratized as a social society 
from a political standpoint if Justice is to lie worked out? 

Mr. Guggenheim. I think so. 

Chairman Walsh. And should all efforts of employers and employees and 
humanitarians ami the Government be present in that direction? 

Mr. Guggenheim. Yes. 

Chuirnmn Walsh. You have no doubt about that in your e\.[H*ricneo? 

Mr. Guggenheim. Absolutely none. 

Chairman Walsh. Has any man in a iwIitJenl democracy such us suggested 
Justified in refusing the extension oi that idea? 

Mr. Guggenheim. No; lie has not. 

Chairman Walsh. I am putting that, now, both generally and locally. 

Mr. Guggenheim. I agree with that fully ami unequivocally. 

Chairman Walsh. And in democratizing industry, as u (killticul society or 
society from a political standpoint, you must deal with the material at baud? 

Mr. Guggenheim. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. The employer, for instance, could not say that he would 
refuse to deal with another man—an employee—for any defect he might claim 
existed in the man's character any more limn an employee could refuse to deal 
with the employer because of the same reason? 

Mr. Guggenheim. You are quite rigid. I lielieve that legislation tliut will 
benefit the many is justifiable under all tir< umstamvs, no matter what they are. 
That which will make the most people of the country happy. 

Chairman Walsh. In what philanthropic activities are y*»u Interested, either 
as a contributor or director? 

Mr. Guggenheim. I do not think I care to advertise that. 

Chairman Walsh. It is not a matter of advertising, Mr. Guggenheim, I may 
assure you, at ail. 

Mr. Guggenheim. I appreciate the sentiment that prompts you to ask that 
question, Mr. Chairman; but I do not think 1 rare to go into that, and 1 do not 
think it is necessary. I mu try ing to do my duty as a philanthropist and charit¬ 
able man; but 1 do not think any of us give up enough. We do uot give enough 
at any time, generally speaking. I am not specific now. 

Chairman Walsh. Appreciating your finding of delicacy in referring to the 
amount, I will ask you to state along what line your philanthropic activities 
go into? 

Mr. Guggenheim. In every direction, whether looking after the unemployed 
at the present time, or providing hospitals for them or homes for them, or homes 
for the Injured, the old people, and 11k* orphans. I am participating in various 
directions, ami none of them fail to appeal to me or to Mrs. Guggenheim, who 
cooperates with me to a great extent In work of tlds kind; but I do not care to 
be more specific. 

Chairman Walsh. In your opinion, have philanthropic activities generally 
had any effect toward reducing industrial discontent? 

Mr. Guggenheim. No; only to a limited exteut, and tliat exteut is very, very 
limited. In other words the cases that most people deal with are cases of ueces- 
sity that have come up from time to time, and the necessity seems to grow; but 
those are big matters, and, in my judgment, those are matters—that no man 
should be refused a job in case he is fit to take one, and if he can not be em¬ 
ployed It is up to the Ht&te to see that he gets work; and I think it is up to the 
State or Fetleral Government to see that every man physically unfit, if he Is 
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sick, gets a berth at the hospital. Every roan that Is sick or can not work should 
be looked after. You may call that a socialistic tendency, but those are my 
views. 

Chairman Walsh. What do you think has been accomplished by the philan¬ 
thropic activities of the country In reducing suffering and want umong the 
people? 

Mr. CIi'uoKNHKiM. There has a great deal been done. If It were not for what 
has been done and what is being done we would have revolution in this country. 
The people could not live that nre out of employment if it were not for the phil¬ 
anthropic work that is being done; hut no matter how much is done, enough 
Is never done, because the people themselves do not realize what tlie situation is, 
and there are so many thousands of people that do not like to part with the 
money they have made that they do not need and which is of no advantage to 
them. They have not learned to give up. It is a habit you have to acquire In 
early life, and It Is a good habit to get Into. 

Chairman Walsh. You have mentioned what might lie called general socializ¬ 
ing of this form of activity—social insurance against sickness, and things like 
that. 

Mr. (IrcoENHEiM. Yes, 

Chairman Walsh. Do you consider, from your experience in philanthropic 
work, that any substantial gain can be made In social betterment except through 
tlie democratizing of those interests as well, putting them in the hands of the 
Government and allowing it to raise the money by a system of taxation stud 
allowing it to do the work Itself? 

Mr. Gvuc.kniikim. I think it should lie finally handled by the Government. 
\Ve are taking cure of the necessities, lmt they are growing continuously, and 
I think that is the work of the State or of the United States, to look after those 
people, The State nuts raise its money by taxation—by taxing the fortunes of 
the people when they die In a sufficient amount to enable it to do ttiose tilings. 
Those are my personal views, of course. Many do not believe as 1 do in that 
ivga r<l. 

Chairman Waisii. Wlmt do you .. might tie called the fundamental 

evil of allowing such things to be done by private benefactions entirely? 

Mr. Uhikikniieim. The result is that you pauperize (lie people; and then you 
often come In contact with the people of liner feelings who do not want to accept 
Clmrlt.v. I come in contact with that every day in the week, almost every hour 
of the'day. 1 knmv of people who would rather starve and have starved before 
accepting'help from others; they won't accept charity, and there are hundreds of 
them They are men and women, not dogs and animals, that absolutely refuse 
to accept assistance In a charitable way, and that condition can only be handled 
by the State. 

Chairman Waisii. Have you observed a growing protest upon the part of 
men and women who work in these Industries against any of the profits of those 
Industries being conferred by private benefactions? 

Mr. Guooenheim. 1 will ask you to repeat that question please. 

Chairman Wai.sh. llnvo you observed a discontent on the part of the Indi¬ 
vidual workers in Industry toward a portion of the product of that industry 
being conferred by private benefactions? 

Mr. Guuok.mieim. They would rather become participants in that product, 
and they arc entitled to become participants, than accept help in a charitable 
way and it Is much belter because it means the uplift of the men by allowing 
them to participate In the profits. The great difficulty at the present time is 
that it is very difficult for those men who work to save anything. They do not 
know wlmt saving is. Therefore, 1 am a believer in participation in profits by 
the laborers in industry, and then not only lotting them participate, but it 
should be so formulated and arranged that their money is given to them in 
bulk at the end of a certain period and deposited in some hank or savings 
Institution,, because the laborer usually does not know the way to save his 
money; If he gets It by the week he spends his money, ills expenses grow with 
his receipts. A few men learn how to save, and it is a difficult matter for a 
IKHtr mall to learn to save. Therefore, if he had an extra bonus at the end of 
a certain period, no matter how small it was, and that were deposited for him 
In some savings bank, that would develop hundreds and thousands of poor 
people who would be much belter off because they would have money where 
now they spend It; and that Is one of the reasons for so many poor people not 
getting on in the world. That is not saying that we do not have hundreds and 
thousands of people in this country who do save money, because the savings 
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banks are full of It, but the plan which I have outlined would enable others to 
save money and that would Improve the condition of unrest that now exists. 
Assume a man has something of his own which he 1ms put aside he feels differ¬ 
ently. You must educate the people to do those tilings ns you educate a hoy 
to read and write. People must be educated tn every walk and phase of life, 
and to educate them to save money Is one of the most difficult things to do. 

Chairman Waish. !*o you put the Ideas which you have expressed here, of 
giving them a fair share of the profit—do you put that on the ground of bene¬ 
factions or charity, or on the ground of elemental justice? 

Mr. Guggenheim. On the ground of their rights. 

Chairman Wai.sh. That Is, elemental justice? 

Mr. Guggenheim. Yes; elemental Justice. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, that being true, what Is the logical foundation for 
withholding thut from the man for any length of time or making any terms to 
him as to that? 

Mr. Guggenheim. That is a difficult problem. The man Is human ami says 
that he wants his wages, but you can pul It on the same ground you do In 
paying the investor his dividend. He does not get his dividend every week or 
every day, but at the end of six months or a year. And when they get It In 
hulk they could have instructors at the plants, or from the State or county or 
city to teach the men what to do with those dividends and devising ways ami 
means for the investment of that money, Instead of allowing them to put it 
into speculations where they lose it. if they put it into savings hanks protected 
by the State their money Is safe from io-,s there, and this plan would result tn 
benetlt to the people at large. 

Chairman Waish. Theorelieallv the stockholder in Industry Indicates those 
conditions for himself, ns to when he shall receive Ids dividends. 

Mr. Guggenheim. No; as the usual method is regulated, it is a question of 

expediency. 

Chairman Waish. But theoretically, the stockholder regulates that beenuso 
he has a right to vote on It? 

Mr. Giggk.x i t i:i si . Yes. 

Chairman Wai.su. And there Is no holding of (lie dividend, or advice given 
to the stockholder, as to how he shall use his money? 

Mr. GUGGENHEIM. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Some stockholders are thrifty, and others are shiftless 
and lose their money? 

Mr. Guggenheim. Yes. 

Chairman Wai.rh. And some workmen are thrifty and some otherwise? 

Mr. Guggenheim. Yes; but I think you will liml that the greater proporfioti of 
them are thriftless than otherwise, anil if you could tlnd some one to help them 
in that direction it would be a good lliing. 

Chairman Walsh. Your experience shows n greater number of working iteo- 
ple wito are Improvident than among those who are the possessors of wealth? 

Mr. Guggenheim. That is natural; those men and women have become 
wealthy because they have been thrifty. 

Chairman Walsh. All of them? 

Mr. Guggenheim. No; but In America I think we can assume that the most 
of those who have become wealthy in the lust 10 or Iff years have been thrifty. 
But if you go buck 40 or 50 years you will Had there are some who have In¬ 
herited their wealth from their worthy or unworthy sires, and I sympathize 
with them, for the rich men's sous deserve some sympathy, not to the extent 
that the laboring muu does, but often he does not know how to take cure of 
himself. 

Commissioper Gabbetson. Mr. Guggenheim, speaking of the reports that nre 
made by your superintendents or managers ia the event that labor troubles 
arise, do you accept the reports of such suiterliilendents or malingers as conclu¬ 
sive or do you use means of your own to determine whether or not a course 
pursued by the superintendents or munagers has been conducive of the trouble? 

Mr. Guggenheim. Yes. 

Commissioner Gabketson. You use your own method* or take Ills as con¬ 
clusive? 

Mr. Guggenheim. No ; we usually send a director or two out to the [dace to 
ascertain, men that are without prejudice and unbiased, to go into the tiling 
thoroughly and find out who Is responsible for the trouble and to make a thor¬ 
ough Investigation. Those directors then report by telegraph or letter, or 
they come back after they are through and report to the general board of 
directors what has happened and the causes of It. 
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Commissioner Gabbetsox. If their report was to the effect that the manager 
himself was at fault, that ft had been his methods which had brought about the 
trouble, there would be no hesitancy on the part of the corporation in re¬ 
versing his action? 

Mr. Guggenheim. Absolutely no hesitancy. 

Commissioner Gabbethon. Is not the Idea underlying pensions, sickness In¬ 
surance, unemployment insurance, and all that class of so-called social insur¬ 
ance—is not the underlying idea the protection of society really Instead of the 
protection of the Individual in a very large degree? 

Mr. Guggenheim. Oh, I couldn't say that; I wouldn’t say that; I could not 
agree to that. 

Comiiilsslouer Gabbethon. What does actually underlie it? 

Mr. Guggenheim. I think what really underlies—there are two things underlie. 
I know one ease I can speak of from experience. I think there is a great human 
side to many of the people which appeals to them, am! then when it is discussed, 
us we so frequently discuss it, around the table, we eliminate, for argument sake, 
the liumane side; and those men are progressive and understand tire situation, 
and they discuss it from the standpoint of getting better results. I do uot 
think my own people, from my own particular experience—but wliat it is to 
the Interest of the employer to improve the conditions of ids workmen, to 
give him these tilings, so that he is not worrying and bothered about what is 
going to happen If he gets sick and leaves and goes to some other place to try 
to Improve his condition. We get better efficiency and we get better results in 
a business tliut will adopt those methods. I am satisfied, and I am satisfied 
that 05 iier cent of our directors are satisfied, that it brings about that result. 
If you wish to eliminate the liumane side of it entirely, they will ugree, of 
course, within reason, as to what the size of the pension should be, how to look 
after these.men, and how to get a heller efficiency. It is the workman who 
comes and works three months and then goes some place else and works another 
three months, even the unskilled lalmrer—it takes him some time to get ac¬ 
quainted with things and know how they should be done. 

Commissioner Gabbethon. ICIimiunte the lmmauitarianism and good business. 
Take an interest like the railways. 

Mr. Guggenheim. Yes. 

Commissioner Gakbetson. Crippling 500.000 men a year. 

Mr. Guggenheim. Yes. 

Commissioner Gakbetson. In the absence of liumane legislation, social legis¬ 
lation, insurance, are not those men thrown onto the public to support if tin* 
employer who crippled them fails to take up the burden? 

Mr. Guqgenheim. There Is no doubt about it. 

Commissioner Gabbethon. Therefore, is not the underlying idea of all such 
social legislation the guarding against the exploiting of the public by the em¬ 
ployer in tile pursuit of his business unconscious exploitation? 

Sir. Guooeniieim. Yes; quite rigid; yes. 

Commissioner Gakbetson. Then it Is really the protection of the social liody? 
Do you believe that the} can ever attain their full measure of value, either 
to the social body or to the individual or to the employer until they have become 
universally under Government control and domination? 

Mr. Guuoknheim. Well, 1 mil a believer ill Government control- 

Commissioner Gabbethon. Yes. 

Mr. Guggenheim. I am a Arm believer in that. Therefore those must be— 
that must be the conclusion of mind. 

Commissioner Gabrktson. Have you noticed, or haw you not, that a large 
part of the distrust of the laboring limn of those measures, once put in by the 
employer nlone, grows out of the thought you just mentioned, the three-month’s 
man and the tenure of service, of their being applied as things, it is only done 
by the Individual employer? 

Mr. Guooeniieim. I do not quite grasp what you mean. 

Commissioner Gvbretsox. The man working 10 years for you gets the benefits, 
if at that time his period of service altogether ceases from any cause? 

Mr. Guggenheim. Gets the benefit? 

Commissioner Garbktson. The pension or insurance? 

Mr. Guggenheim. Yes. 

Commissioner Oabbetson. And so on. 

Mr. Guggenheim. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gabretson. While the casualist who works the 10 years for 
10 different employers gets none of the coutluuous benefits because his service 
has not been continuous? 
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Mr. Guggenheim. That Is practically correct, yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. But lie is exactly tlie same form of charge on the 
public, if he is crippled, as If he had all those tliingx? 

Mr. Guooenheim. That is very true. 

Commissioner Oarhetnon. I Rather from one of your staiements that you 
consider the charities and philanthropies really only deal with effects, while 
we should fro to the cause that creates the necessity? 

Mr. Guooenheim. Yes. sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. You spoke of the cmy that was a larfre element? 

Mr. Gugoeniif.im. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. In (he creation of industrial unrest? 

Mr. Guggenheim. Yes. sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Have you ever differentiated between what might 
be termed legitimate and Illegitimate envy— that Is, Justified anil that that Is 
not justified? 

Mr. Guooenheim. Oh. there is a great deal »f ll Justified; only too much, un¬ 
questionably. 

Commissioner Garretson. Take a time like (he present, for Instance, and lienr 
In mlml I am not using numbers that are in nay way meant to approximate, 
I am only using round numbers when a million men possibly are unable to buy 
bread for their wives on account of unemployment? 

Mr. Guooenheim. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. Can anything create more Industrial unrest than 
the exploiting of the fact that the representative of a great Interest, of a 
great Industry, who had squandered a million dollars hi unwise gifts on hts 
family? 

Mr. Guooenheim. Well, that is a justifiable cause for envy. 

Commissioner Garretson. Could that he anything else than starting nn 
anarchy factory? 

Mr. Guooenheim. No; it would, in part. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Weiustoek would like to ask some questions. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Mr. Guggenheim, from your liberal views you 
have expressed in dealing In the matter of labor, I gather that among other 
things you are in favor of Industrial democracy? 

Mr. Guooenheim. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, will you explain In the commission, Mr. 
Guggenheim, how you would go about to establish industrial democracy? What 
would lie the first thing to do and what would he the second thing to do, and 
so on, that Industrial democracy may he realized? 

Mr. Guooenheim. That is a question I could not answer here offhand. That 
Is a subject that requires a great deal of thought and study. Generally speak- 
lng, Commissioner Weinstock, I am in favor of that being brought about by 
cooiieratlon of the Federal Government, of (lie State government, the employer, 
and the employee. In that way I think if the laws were properly enacted, I 
think we would very mueli Improve the conditions of the people by legislation. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, now, let us make sure that you and I 
understand alike. What is meant by industrial democracy? 

Mr. Guooenheim. What Is your view? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Will you la- good enough to tell me what your 
definition Is of Industrial democracy ? 

Mr. Guooenheim. Well, my understanding of that in the broad sense Is the 
man that performs the latair has got something to say. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Has a voice? 

Mr. Guooenheim. Has a voice in the mntter, and It has been very fortunate 
that he has had a voice in the matter, otherwise we would not hnve had these 
compensation laws which are now being enacted throughout the Nation. If 
there had never been any unrest, there would never have been much of that 
brought about for the worker. In no Instance have we refused where It Is elec¬ 
tive to go under the elective compensation laws. And that Is one thing. It Is 
simply a beginning. We have only started, In my Judgment, to do these things, 
because If that awakening occurs among our people as It lias been taking place 
In other countries, like England and Germany many years ago, I think we have 
been very much behind the times, but, fortunately. It is coming. It Is never 
too late to do good, ami so, fortunately, It Is coming. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, under a common condition of Industrial 
democracy, then, the worker would have a voice In the fixing of his wage, the 
fixing of his working hours, and In the determination of his working conditions? 
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Mr. Guggenheim. Yes; he should have that voice. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, with thut end in view, with that as the 
objective- 

Mr. Guggenheim. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What ought the employers of to-day to do? 

Mr. Guggenheim. Well, I am a firm believer—if the employee has a voice and 
can dictate to the employer, both parties are going to strive to get the best 
bargain that they cun make, and it is only natural. Now, I prefer the con¬ 
ciliator ns the better method than that of the compulsory arbitration. But they 
will never get together if both parties are equally powerful, which Is a 
matter of course, and the result is disastrous and brings on more misfortunes 
to both parties to the affair. Therefore I believe that we will have to find some 
way of settling the question than either—I have always felt that the conciliator 
could do a great deal better work than what the compulsory arbitrator could do. 
But if nothing else could be found, I know of nothing then, but It would have 
to be compulsory arbitration. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Can the worker, so far as you know, Mr, Guggen¬ 
heim, as an Individual, pure and simple, hope by his individual efforts to estab¬ 
lish industrial democracy? 

Mr. Guggenheim. No; I don't think be can as an Individual. 

Commissioner Weinstock. It has got to be done collectively? 

.Mr. Guggenheim. Collectively, and then through legislation, because if it is 
done through legislation, then It Is prescribed mid you can do away with the 
conciliator, you can do away with the arbitrator, the compulsory arbitrator. 
That is why I favor legislation. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Docs that lead us. then, to the point where it is 
made plain If the worker hopes to see Industrial democracy established that his 
first step must be along the lines id’ organization in order to get collective 
action? 

Mr. Guggenheim. Absolutely; he has got to organize. 

Commissioner Weinstock. lie has got to organize? 

Mr. Guggenheim. Otherwise he can not accomplish Ids object. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, on the other hand, what do you think. Mr. 
Guggenheim, should lie the attitude of the employer, say tile large employer, 
how should lie recognize and deal with these collective bodies; do you think he 
should? 

Mr. Guggenheim. Absolutely. 

Commissioner Weinstock. He should? 

Mr. Guggenheim. Of course, you must not overlook the fact there are hound 
to be good organizations and bad organizations, the same as we have good 
trusts, so called, and had trusts. But a good trust with people at the head, 
and also a good organization of labor, we have a great many in this country, 
and any public-spirited man or any citizen is proud of a good many of our 
labor organizations, and they have reason to lie proud of them. They can 
always get together, in my Judgment, and Solve their difficulties and discuss 
their troubles and can dispose of them. But the difficulty is that there are a 
number of bad organizations or so-called bad trusts and bad employers at the 
same time. The siqierlntoadent at the plant takes an arbitrary position Just 
the same as the workingman may take an arbitrary position. There is no one 
over him, and he does not have to refer to his board of directors; ho simply 
goes to work and does ns lie pleases. And in the, case of that kind It inny be 
very disastrous—the result—and It becomes a question of the survival of the 
fittest. I do not believe In the survival of the fittest. That is something I do 
not approve of. There are others that do—nmnbeis do approve of It. 

Commissioner Weinstock. May I ask what has been the policy of the corpora¬ 
tion that you arc. connected with, Mr. Guggenheim; do you recognize bargain¬ 
ing with organized labor? 

Mr. Guggenheim. We have the so-oalled open shop. Anybody, any body of 
men can come to us, for we look upon our men and want to be fair and reason¬ 
able. Of course, we have to use some discretion In the organization to protect 
our operations. We have got to take care of our shareholders as well as our 
laborers. We have to view it from the broad standpoint. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do your companies engage in collective bar¬ 
gaining? 

Mr. Guggenheim. We do not object to dealing with anybody. We do not dis¬ 
criminate In any manner, shape, or form. The men may come and treat with 
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us as an organization or as individuals, or two or throe, or as a body, or rep¬ 
resenting the organization. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do the companies that you are connected with 
enter into agreements, Into written agreements, with labor bodies? 

Mr. Guggenheim. Weil, we agree—oh. yes; we have done that; we agree to 
do that. Of course, very often those labor organizations have representatives. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are any of those companies operating under labor 
agreements at this time? 

Mr. Guggenheim. No; not that I know of. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You have none? 

Mr. Guggenheim. No. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is, at this time you are practicing practically 
individual bargaining? 

Mr. Guggenheim. We agree what we will do and live up to it, and if the 
laborer becomes dissatisfied he makes a kick. 

Commissioner Weinstock. At this time jou are practically engaged in what 
would be called individual bargaining? 

Mr. Guggenheim. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You make a bargain with each individual worker? 

Mr. Guggenheim. It is not usually done that way. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What is the way? 

Mr. Guggenheim. They come in in groups, three or four, in ca<e of trouble, 
for instance; and, of course, the individual worker can come in. if he happens 
to he a carpenter or a bricklayer, and say, “ I would like to have more wages,’* 
and it is looked into. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Hut you deal with him as an individual? 

Mr. Guggenheim. We deal with him as an individual. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Hut you don’t deal with them as an organization 
or organized body whatever? You do not have a committee who comes to see 
you in behalf of the men? 

Mr. Guggenheim. If they do come we receive them and gi\e them every con¬ 
sideration. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Hut you deal with them collectively, ay how? 

Mr. Guggenheim. We deal with them collectively, or if they come Individu¬ 
ally, or take them any way they want to come. There* Is absolutely no restric¬ 
tion in any way in our business that I am aware of. I would not permit it. I 
believe that the other fellow has got to 1 m* heard. I give our men such instruc¬ 
tions. I believe it is very rarely that they do not live up to those instructions. 
It sometimes happens a man may he hot-headed, and, of course, when we find 
that out he is called down at once. Wo try to keep oursehes In touch with 
what is going on. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You say. Mr. Guggenheim, that your corporations 
are what are known as the ojien shop? 

Mr. Guggenheim. Yes; they are worked under that. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And that is, that, there are different definitions by 
different people of what the open shop is. What is your Idea—I wish you would 
tell what is your conception of it? 

Mr. Guggenheim. What I mean by the 01)011 shop is that we do not care 
whether a man belongs to-a labor union or whether lie does not. He comes to 
us for employment and we give it to him. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You do not bar the unionist? 

Mr. Guggenheim. We do not bar out anybody. We do not care. They may 
come and belong to the organization or not. They come for work. They are not 
discriminated against. I do not believe we have got a right to control a man 
any more than we have got to control what he eats or what he drinks. When 
he leaves our works that is his business. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner O'Connell would like to ask a question. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Mr. Guggenheim, has your company ever dealt 
with any particular organization of labor, made contracts with them? 

Mr. Guggenheim. I do not think we have, Mr. Commissioner. I am not aware 
of it. Of course, as I say, those are details which I personally would not l>e 
as familiar with as Dr. Neill, for instance, who has been in charge of that 
branch of the business for about a year and a half. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have yon any knowledge as to whether there are 
any of your employees organized at the present time, Mr. Guggenheim? 

Mr. Guggenheim. Oh, yes; I am satisfied that a great many of them belong 
to unions. I know that, generally speaking. 
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Commissioner O’Connell. Have the employees taken any part In the settling 
of the present rate of wages or the hours of labor in your company? 

Mr. Guggenheim. The employees? 

Commissioner O’ Conk ell. Yes. 

Mr. Guggenheim. Well, I think—I presume we have. I know when we settled 
this trouble in New Jersey and at various plants, they say what they want 
and we consider it. If H Is fair we give it to them. If we think we can afford 
to five them that wage we give it to them; and if we think we can not we 
bargain with them and tell them the best we can do. They have had a good 
deal to say as to that. Of course, at the present time the labor condition is not 
goo l because there is a surplus of labor; and just as soon as conditions im¬ 
prove and It is justified and the more labor to be informed, then he makes 
ids demand and will get more for his labor if the conditions justify. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The so-called open simp that Commissioner Wein- 
stock just made inquiry about- 

Mr. Guggenheim (Interrupting). Yes. 

Commissioner O'Connell (continuing). Under the condition of the open 
sh >p the employee seeks employment regardless of whether he is a member of 
a .mion or not. 

Sir. Guggenheim. Yes. 

Commissioner o’Connki.l. And he accepts employment from you on the con¬ 
ch t lom prevailing when lie makes application for that employment? 

Mr. Guggenheim. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And nobody prior to his employment, for him at 
least, has any part in tin* settling or making of the hours or the wage, but he 
simply walks into the plant under the conditions prevailing there that he had 
no part in whatever? 

Air. Guggenheim. That is right. 

Commissioner O'Connell. That N what we find in the so-called open shop? 

Mr. Guggenheim. Yes. Well, in* would lind that in any business for that 
matter—no, in the open shop. Yes, if it was unionized, there would be some 
conditions. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Then he would be somewhat prepared for. 

Mr. Guggenheim. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Under contract with somebody? 

Mr. Guggenheim. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And would know just exactly the thing he was 
going into—the conditions that had been in operation in that institution? 

Mr. Guggenheim. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connell. As you stated in reference to the organizations in 
the railway service? 

Air. Guggenheim. Yes. 

Commissioner o’Con.neii. Then* are contracts made with the various organi¬ 
zations by practically all the railroad- in the country? 

Air. Guggenheim. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner (VConnell. And a man who seeks employment knows exactly 
the conditions prevailing under the contractual relations existing between the 
employer and employee? 

Air. Guggenheim. That dot's not exist with us. We have no such arrange¬ 
ments’. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The point I am trying to make Is your explanation 
of the open shop—in that the employee has had no part as to having any say 
in so far as the wage or the hours or the conditions of employment are con¬ 
cerned which he is going to 1 h‘ employed under. Your firm have (lone that, 
have they not? 

Mr. Guggenheim. Yes; we have set the price. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Sot tin* price and the hours and the conditions 
under which he shall work? 

Mr. Guggenheim. Yes. sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The job is there, and if he wants it he can have 
it. and if he don’t want it he don’t take it. 

Mr. Guggenheim. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connfi.i.. That Is the way of the open shop? 

Mr. Guggenheim. Yes, sir. That is the way it operates. Of course he can 
refuse to work if it docs not suit him; and if we need more workmen, as is 
very often the case, we get them and we have to pay them higher wages. That 
regulates Itself. 
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Commissioner O'Conxell. Now. Mr. Oujoa-nhelm, Iho port I want to sot at 
t», you spoke of the right of the workmen to organize amt the laments that 
have come in various ways from organization and association and all that’ 

Mr. Guggenheim. Yes. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Sup|>ose I, as uu individual workman, was em¬ 
ployed in your plant? 

Mr. Guggenheim. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And I got the idea in my head that I wanted the 
hours reduced an hour per day? 

Mr. Guggenheim. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How would 1 he aide to bring that reduction of 
hours of labor about, where there were several thousand workmen employed, 
in my individual capacity? 

Mr. Guggenheim. Mr. Commissioner, it would he very difficult a' 1 an indi- 
vhlual. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What would I ha\e to do to succeed? 

Mr. Guggenheim. You would hu\e to devoid entirely upon the Justice of 
the corporation that you started to work for, of their acceding to your terms 
after listening to your argument and considering whether thoj wanted to give 
to you and the* balance of tin* men what >ou a>kt*d, and if they did not wv tit 
they simply would not do it. 

Commissioner O’Coisnlli.. Then, in turn, if I still wante<l to secure that, 
what would bo the best policy to pursue? 

Mr. Guggenheim. The best policy would he to take the men working there 
and get together and say, here, we want so nnicli. Then it Incomes a question 
of supply and demand. Then the capitalist sa.vs we will not accede to It or we 
will accede to it. 

Commissioner O’Connell. If I hoped to succeed. I would have to try and 
Induce my fellow shopmen to act collect ncl.\ V 

Mr. Guggenheim. Without a doubt. A single individual would not likely, 
unless the men who listened to him felt that Ills request was fair, and they 
would endeavor to make a just decision if it looked reasonable to them after the 
presentation of the facts. 

Commissioner OVonnkil. Then, we come down to the point that the so- 
called open shop Is a matter of indhidual dealing—-the employer dealing with 
the individual—and the right of the Individual to make his own contract with 
the employer? 

Mr, Guggenheim. What we do is this; We de< idc what is a fair return for 
the workmen and anybody can apply for flint position mwm those terms, and 
whether lie is a member of an organization or not u member of an organiza¬ 
tion we have nothing to do with that. That is his individual affair. lint we 
set the wage: what we think Is reasonable and right and fair and just; and 
we say now we will he glad to have you work for us upon those terms and 
conditions, and if then 4 are enough workmen that want the Job they will go to 
work, and If we can not got enough workmen we will say, “ Here, we have got 
to raise our w’ages, otherwise we won’t get enough men to do this work." Other 
people are paying more, or we would have to bring them from other places, or 
we would have to go about it the best way we could to till up our plant with 
workmen if we need the workmen. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have >ou had the experience or information of 
the result of investigation of any kind as to the effect that the ojieration of a 
so-called open shop has ujxm the organizations of the men, whether P leads to 
disorganization of them or furthers and strengthens organization, or what its 
effect is? 

Mr. OrnnENHETM. No; I have not studied that from that viewpoint. I have 
never studied that from that vievvj>oint at all; that would lie my answer to that. 

Commissioner O’Connell. If an Individual workman In your plant was dis¬ 
charged for any alleged cause- 

Mr. Guggenheim (interrupting). Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell (continuing). There are thousands of reasons why 
men are discharged—ns an individual working a great distance away from your 
New York office- 

Mr. Guggenheim (Interrupting). Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell (continuing). What is his personal opportunity of 
getting an adjustment of his grievance, whether it l>c real or imaginary, to the 
extent of going up to:you, for instance, in New York? 
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Mr. Gccoenhetm. Well, lie would hnve n great deaf of difficulty, because lie 
naturally would come under tbe superintendent or foreman who employed him. 

Commissioner CYOonnku.. But Isn’t he restricted very materially, Mr. Gug¬ 
genheim, probably by his financial affairs? 

Mr. Guggenheim. You are absolutely correct In assuming that, Mr. Commis¬ 
sion*. But this Is what happens: We find If our superintendent or our fore¬ 
man happens to lie a man of no tact, or happens to be unfair, as sometimes we 
will happen to hnve unfair men In our various ramifications, because they are 
very extensive. We find In the course of time If that is an unfair man or an 
unreasonable man; we find It out in some way, either at the visitation of the 
plants by the executive committee somebody comes and tells them about this 
and tells them about that, and finally we learn that we have got an Incompe¬ 
tent man at the bead of that b isiness. In other words, truth is mighty and 
will prevail. That is a proverb we can believe in, I think. And if our manager 
or the man in charge or tile foreman happens to be unreasonable and treats the 
men badly, finally It will get out. Some one In the town or place tells us. But 
he has no opportunity and he couldn’t get to the president or the board of direc¬ 
tors and go over that man; that Is, the workman can not. 

Commissioner O’Connei.t.. But, In the meantime, the men who have been dis¬ 
charged and lest positions have suffered? 

Mr. Guggenheim. Yes, sir; that Is right; that Is right. And then the com¬ 
pany suffers also by the reason that It has got a had manager and can not get the 
best men and Is handicapped. And that will finally lead to the change and some¬ 
body else is put ill. Now, these mj'ii. In answer to that, If they are so handicapped 
that they can not leave there, suffer; lint In (lie course of time that would 
adjust Itself. I know it docs. I frequently get letters myself—hut that is a 
very great exception—where I am asked to intercede and do this and do that; 
that a limn lias been unjustly discharged; and Invariably I look Into It and 
make thorough Investigation and do not depend upon the man he complains of 
entirely, because I could not do him justice If I did that. 

Commissioner O’Conneli.. Well, in our present highly developed industrial 
situation and the continued getting together of employers in the Industrial 
world, larger and larger, 1 take It from what you say that the workman, if he 
desires that protection, lie can not bring It to himself as quickly outside of the 
union as the union could, or legislative matters when brought up In the legisla¬ 
tive way. Ills economic relief must be by bis association, together with his 
fellow workman. 

Mr. Guggenheim. I believe that Is correct. Tie will get quicker results. He 
will get undoubtedly quicker results, unless bo Is protected legislatively, nr he 
will get quicker results by being a member of ids organization. 

Commissioner O’Connet.i.. lie will need the organization, from past ex¬ 
perience, to see that the legislation enacted Is put into effect. 

Mr. Guggenheim. That is why I believe In organization. 

Commissioner O’Conneu.. He will need his economic organization either way? 

Mr. Guggenheim. Yes; he will get quicker results and better results with it; 
and I do not oppose organization, and neither do any men In our employ 
oppose them with our consent. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i.. Your company would lie, as I understand, from 
an answer you made to Commissioner Weinstoek, lie favorable to meeting with 
an organization of your employees? 

Mr. Guggenheim. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I think you qualified that in your statement by 
saying good—- 

Mr. Guggenheim (Interrupting). I say-yes; I think it has got to be a good 
organization. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I just want to get what you consider a good or¬ 
ganization. 

Mr. Guggenheim. Well, a had organization is a bad organization of men that 
are arbitrary and unreasonable, and men who make extraordinary demands upon 
you that you can not concede, and men who want things that are not fair and 
right, and men at the liend of those organizations that will accomplish their 
object, no matter what the consequences are. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Yes; but men come and go, like they do Iu the 
corporations. 

Mr. Guggenheim. Yes, sir; and I claim that the corporations are just as 
bad. We lmve a great many corpoiation heads, the heads of local plants and 
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corporations, who nro arbitrary and do those things. Therefore, I believe wo 
have gotten or will get better results from these big combinations and big or¬ 
ganizations than we get from the smaller ones. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Then, as I understand, It Is the men at the head 
of the organizations rather than the organization that you sjwak of when you 
mean g^odf 

Mr. OrcGENHEiM. Yes: the men at the head of the organizations, the same 
as there are leaders of the latxir organizations, and the men at the head of 
the industrial enterprises. It all depends on which men run the business. 

Commissioner Waish. That is all. thank you, Mr. (Juggenheim, unless there is 
something you desire to explain and amplify, or some voluntary statement that 
you would like to make. 

Mr. Oroc.ENHEiM. The only thing I care to say, gentlemen, is that I am tVry 
much obliged by your courtesy, and any other information Unit you want I will 
be pleased to give it to you if it is within my knowledge. 

Chairman Walsh. We will submit a written questionnaire to Dr. Neill 
later on. 

Mr. (irooKNHEiM. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. The commission will take a recess for Hi minutes at tills 
point. 

(After a short roeoss the proreodings wen* resumed as follows:) 

Mr. Berwind will please take the stand. v 

TESTIMONY OF MR. EDWARD J. BERWIND. 

* 

Chairman Walsh. Will yon please stale your mime? 

Mr. Bekw isd. Kthvard .T. Berwind. 

Chairman Walsh. Wtmt is your business, please? 

Mr. Uerwi.ni). I inn president of \arlous coal companies ami a director ill 
a great many railroad corporations. 

Chairman Walsh. When* is your place of residence? 

Mr. Berm ink. 1! Hast Fifty-fourth Street, New York City. 

Chairman Walsh. How limit have you resided In New York? 

Mr. Berwind. About 30 years. 

Chairman Wai.sii. t will ask you. first. Mr. Berwind. to please Indicate In 
tlie record the companies in which you are a director, that are engaged In tile 
niininit of coni alone. 

Mr. Berwind. I am president and director in shall T mention the companies? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, please—(lie coal companies? 

Mr. Berwind. The Berwilid-White Coal Miniiiu Co.. 1 lie Wilmore Coal Co., 
the Ocean Coal Co., the New ltlver & Pocahontas Coal & Coke Co., mill tile 
Kentlnnd Coal Co. 

Chnirmaii Walsh. Will yon please indicate at what points the companies 
in which you are connected as a director operate coal mines? 

Mr. Berwind. They operate in Pennsylvania and In West Virginia, and the 
property of which I am the owner in Kentucky are not now operating. That Is 
more of a land operation, but still the property Is there—not developed. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Then you are operating In no States of the Union now 
except Pennsylvania and West Virginia? 

Mr. Berwind. Pennsylvania and West Virginia. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Have you any property In Colorado? 

Mr. Berwind. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you ever lmd? 

Mr. Berwind. I was president of the Colorado Fuel Iron Co, in 1S.H0 to 
1890, and have not been since. 

Chairman Walsh. And you have not boon there since? 

Mr. Berwind. I have no Interests there whatever. 

Chairman Walsh. How many employees would you say you have ordinarily 
in your coal industries in tile pi ad's you have Indicated? 

Mr. Berwind. Well. I should think from 10,000 to 12,000. 

Chairman Walsh. Is that the maximum? 

Mr. Berwind. I should think so; yes. 1 could not tell you exactly, Imt ap¬ 
proximately. 

Chairman Walsh. How many mini's have you In the States of West Vir¬ 
ginia and Pennsylvania? 

Mr. Berwind. I could not state It accurately, but I could state It ap¬ 
proximately. 
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Chairman IValsh. Well, approximately? 

Mr. Berwind. I should think about 85. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, I will ask you first how many directors In your coal 
company—in each company? 

Mr. Berwind. There are about five in each—four to five. Some eases four 
and some five. 

Chairman Walsh. And do the directors in your companies keep in touch 
with the labor conditions in the various mint's? 

Mr. Berwind. Yes; because the directors are the officers, and the officers aud 
directors are the owners of the company. It is a close corporation—all of 
them. 

Chairman W\I.STI. You have no executive committee? 

Mr, Berwind. No executive committee. The owners of the property are the 
managers of the enterprises. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, what is the attitude of the coal companies, or the 
policy of your coal companies, with reference to dealing with the men employed 
in the Industry collectively? 

Mr. Berwind. Our policy Is to adhere strictly to the mining laws of the States 
in which we operate, to commence witli—to carry out fully and liberally all 
arrangements "ilh the men, and to give them the greatest amount of coiisld- 
erntion in tiie way of welfare and In other directions that is consistent with the 
competition we have to meet. 

Chairman Walsh. How do you deal with the men generally? ho you deal 
with them collectively or Individually ? 

Mr. Berwind. I think—that is si question that I can not answer absolutely, 
but approximately. The men—we have very efficient ofliivrs. In other words, 
we select the best managers we can find, men who are not only accustomed to 
the handling of labor, but men who understand the conditions of mining, under¬ 
stand the relations of labor with capital in this particular way—in tlie way of 
coal mining. Now. the men have access, through their superintendents and 
bosses to flu' managers at the mines of which there is a manager In each mine. 
If they have any grievance, that grievatnv is immediately looked Into, and If 
that grievance has a basis It is carried to a conclusion and rectified. If it has 
no basts, it Is dropped. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you make contracts with any labor organizations in 
your industry? 

Mr. Berwind. No, sir. 

Chairman Wu.su. Have you ever made contracts with any labor organiza¬ 
tion, say, during the past 10 years? 

Mr. Berwind. No. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Does any labor organization have locals in your field- 

Mr, Berwind (interrupting). I don’l understand the question. 

Chairman Walsh (continuing), t will put the question in another form. 
Any mines In which considerable numbers of your employees belong to labor 
organizations? 

Mr. Berwind. YYell, we have reason to believe there are more or less of those 
men among our men. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Is there any discrimination made in tile employment of 
men? 

Mr. Berwind. None at all. 

Chairman Walsh. With reference to the fact as to whether or not they ta'iong 
to labor organizations? 

Mr. Berwind. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you a director in companies other than the ones you 
linve mentioned? 

Mr. Berwind. In coal companies? 

Chairman Walsh. In other businesses. I have left that for the moment. 

Mr. Berwind. Yes; I am a director in the IOrle Railway. I am a director in 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. I am a director in the Interborough, 
and a director in various banks here—tank and trust companies. 

Chairman Walsh. And steamship lines? 

Mr. Berwind. And a director in steamship lines. 

Chairman Walsh. The Atlantic Gulf & West India Steamship Lines? 

Mr. Berwinb. Yes, sir; and in the International Mercantile Marine. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you connected with the Berwind National Bank, of 
Berwind. Pa.? 

Mr. Berwind. Yes, sir; I luive an ownership in that. 
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Chairman Walsh. Arc you n director in it? 

Mr. Bkrwind. A director; yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Tlie Clyde Steamship Co.? 

Mr. Bekwind. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. A director? 

Mr. Uerwind, Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. The Cuba Co.? 

Mr. Berwind. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. You have mentioned the Erie. The liahanu Coni Co.? 

Mr. Berwind. Yes. sir. But those companies you have Just mentioned, the 
Cuba Co. and the Habana Co., do not operate in this country. So I hardly 
Judge- 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Yes; I judge that is so from the names. 
What is the International Coal Co.? 

Mr. Bekwind. The International (Awl Co. is a concern we organized to have 
dealings with the West Indies particularly and Mexico. 

Chairman Wvlmi. Are you u director iu that? 

Mr. Bkrwind. Yes. 

Chairman Walsii. And the International Mercantile Marine Co.? 

Mr. Bkrwind. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. The New Klver A Pocahontas Coal Co.? 

Mr. Bkrwind. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Where does that operate? 

Mr. Bkrwind. That operates in West Virginia on—all our properties in West 
Virginia are on the Chesajieake A Ohio or Hie Norfolk & Western. 

Chairman Walsh. You are also president of tin* company? 

Mr. Bkrwind. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Waish. The New York A Long Island Traction Co.? 

Mr. Bkrwind. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. A director? 

Mr. Bkrwind. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Waish. The New York & Queens County Railway? 

Mr. Bkrwind. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. The New York Riuluu.w Co.? 

Mr. Bkrwind. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. The Ocean Coal Co.? 

Mr. Bkrwind. Yes, 

Chairman Walsh. What is that company? 

Mr. Bkrwind, The Ocean Coal Co. is a company which own properties in 
Westmoreland County, Pa.— miners of gas coal. 

Chairman Walsh. The Rapid Transit Subway Construction Co. Is that a 
New York company? 

Mr. Bkrwind. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. The Republic Iron A Steel Co.? 

Mr. Bkrwind. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. The Santa Ft\ Prescott A Phoenix Railway Co.? 

Mr. Bkrwind. Yes, sir. That is a branch of the Atchison; that is a sub¬ 
sidiary company—the Atchison, Topeka A Santa Fe Railway Co., to be more 
dear. 

Chairman Walsh. The Subway Realty Co.? 

Mr. Bkrwind. The Subway Realty Co., yes. 

Chairman Walsh. The St. Louis, Toledo A Western Railroad? 

Mr. Bkrwind. Yes, a director. 

Chairman Walsii. What is the Wilmore Coal Co.? 

Mr. Bkrwind. That is a company owning a large laxly of land In Cambria 
and Somerset Counties, Pa., and not operating, but a company which lenses 
these lands and is a realty company—more of a realty company. It leases the 
lands to the operating companies and builds the houses and advances money, 
those purposes. 

Chairman Walsh. In what corporations do you own or represent any con¬ 
siderable amount of stock other than those which I have mentioned to you? 

Mr. Bkrwind. Well, I do not— in all these companies you have mentioned? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Bkrwind. I don’t think I have very much outside of those in the way of 
the ownership of stocks, I mean in smaller concerns not of much Importance, or 
not a very large holding of stock. 
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Chairman Walsh. Wlmt information <lo you possess concerning labor condi¬ 
tions In tlie coal corporation; first, how is that information acquired? 

Mr. Berwind. In the which? 

Chairman Walsh. In the coal corporation, In the actual operating. 

Mr. Berwind. You mean my own companies? 

Chninunn Wai.sh. Yes; your own companies. 

Mr. Berwind. Well, our organization Is this: The coal companies are all 
owned by four individuals, and hence we, the owners of that corporation, and 
its officers, and Its directors, and the operating department, keep In touch daily 
by telegraph, telephone, and by mail with its properties, and all information 
comes through tile general managers of the properties to the main offices—to 
titc operating offices In Philadelphia, and thou there nre frequent visits by the 
i Hirers of the corporations to these various properties. 

Chairman Wai.hu. Are reports from time to time us to the condition of labor 
in the industry made In writing to the corporation? 

Mr. Berwind. Well, not made perhaps in the report form that It would be 
In u corporation where we laid miscellaneous stockholders; but it is all in the 
form of correspondence from day to day. It Is constant. 

Chairman Walsh. I repeat. Wlmt is the extent of the practice you say you 
have of visiting the plants of the corporation in which you nre interested? 

Mr. Berwind. oil, our officers visit the plants, I should say, 0, 7, or 8, or 10 
times a year, as often as may he necessary; sometimes oflener and sometimes 
less. 

Clmlrtmin Waisii. Wlmt is your practice? 

Mr. Berwind. Sly own practice Is not ns often us I ought to go. 

Clininmm Walsh. How frequently would you say you had visited them 
within the past year? 

Mr. Beuwini). I have not visited any in (lie last year. 

Chairman Wai.su. Well, now, who did that sort of work for your company 
in the past year, wlmt Individual? 

Mr. l!t:nwixi). The vice president of the company and the general manager 
In Philadelphia. 

Chairman Walsh. Wlmt are their names? 

Mr. Berwind. Mr. Henry licnvind and Mr. Thomas Fisher. 

Cluiirnmn W visit. How long lias it been, Mr. Berwtml, since you did make 
such an Inspection, if you have done that part of the work yourself at any time? 

Mr. Berwind. 1 made 11 wise Inspections within two years. I suppose I have 
made those inspections, going out to most of the properties, within, say, two 
years, and before that at intervals, not so large, hut the last two years I have 
been away a good ileal. 

Chairman Walsh. In your opinion, to wlmt extent are the directors of the 
corporation responsible for the laboring conditions in them, regardless of the 
residence of the director? 

Mr. Berwind. How far are they responsible? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; for the labor conditions in the industries in which 
they arc directors. 

Mr. Berwind. My view is this; That the general directors of companies are 
not, us a rule, familiar witli Hie labor operations; that is, men who invest money 
111 corporations generally, and stockholders are not generally familiar with 
labor operations. Those directors who are most likely to look into the labor 
operations of the corporations of which they tire directors, but the man who Is 
ignorant of it. I think, rather refrains from expressing any views about it, trust¬ 
ing to the efficiency of the personnel, the official personnel of the railroads anti 
the reports of the president to the board In general. That varies to some extent, 
111 my—personally I do look into labor conditions, more or less, in all the corpo¬ 
rations I am in, because I have been more or loss associated with labor matters 
flic last SO or 40 years. But I do not think that Is general with directors. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it desirable that the directors should have a sense of 
responsibility and should have an organization within the industry to keep in 
constant touch with labor conditions? 

Mr. Berwind. I do not think—I think It would produce confusion. 

Chairman Walsh. So that it should be done in what manner, according to 
your ideas? 

Mr. Berwind. I think it ought to be done; I think reports, full reports, should 
be given, or collected, by the managers of the railroads or of the corporations 
who employ labor. Those reports are then put together and brought to the 
executive officers of the concern. They are discussed In detail by them, In full 
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detail. Then, when they nre brought before the board, if anything is brought 
up with regard to labor, the board can deride anything that is of Importance 
enough for them to make a change from what has been the practice, from tho 
complete details. Details nre concretely stated, with the reasons for and 
ngainst, as a rule, and the hoard then pass their opinion. It is generally left 
to the executive officer of the concern; that is. the president and the manager. 

Chairman Walsh. So that the logic might be thut the board of directors 
would lay out the general plan and establish standards of labor conditions ns 
they do with all oilier things, and the details should he left to the officers in 
charge of the particular industry? 

Mr. Berwind. I do not think the directors are competent to lay out the 
general plan. I think that rests with the staff to lay out the general plan and 
submit that to the hoard of directors for their consideration. 

(’hail-man Waisji. And the directors- 

Mr. Berwind (interrupting). Would know what- 


Chairman Walsh (continuing). Would have the last suv on the plan, and 
decide that. 

Mr. Berwind. That is true. 

( hairuuin W \lkh. They would have to. of course, obtain information just 
according to their own conscience before they would pass upon it. of course? 

Mr. Berwind. Yes; but I think the majority of men who are directors in con¬ 
cerns are not so educated and have not had the experience to pass upon the de¬ 
tails of labor, the employment of labor, either upon railroads or in large indus¬ 
trial corporations, only on the general plan. 

Chairman W almi. Well, from that standard, then, and according to your own 
standards, I am going to ask you a few (juestions covering specific points as to 
what you deem proi>er labor conditions. First, what should in* the length of tho 
working day? 

Mr. Berwind. Well, that would depend a good deal on the kind of enterprise 
that the people were engaged in. 

Chairman Wai.nh. Well, we will confine it to yours. I would like you to say 
it freely without regard to any condition that may exist in any particular place, 
of course. 

Mr. Berwind. Well, I will preamble my answer by making an explanation— 

Chairman Walsh. Certainly. 

Air. Berwind (continuing). That in my own business we pay by the ton, 
and therefore the number of hours that the men work is very largely de¬ 
pendent upon their wishes In the matters. So that the question of the length 
of the laboring day does not enter into it. 

Chairman Walsh. That is from the money standpoint? 

Mr. Berwind. Well, yes; from the money standpoint; yes; if continues Into 
that. They get paid exactly for what they do. In other words, they choose 
their own length of hours. 

Chairman Wai.sh. My suggestion was, it makes no difference to the work¬ 
man as to the piecework, but what I was asking and directing your attention 
to was to the proposition generally regardless of the economic advantage of 
the worker, or of the employer, what should be the length of a working day 
for a laborer or a worker engaged in the coal-mining industry? 

Mr. Berwind. Well, 1 think—I should think nine hours a day. 

Chairman Walsji. What should the yearly income l>o, under present condi¬ 
tions, for an unskilled workman? 


Mr. Berwind. I will answer that by saying—I will answer that by telling 
you what they are in my concern. I would not like to pass on what they ought 
to be in other concerns; that depends very much on conditions. 

Chairman Walsh. The yearly income, then, in your concern for unskilled 
labor? 

Mr. Berwind. Men laboring in our concerns can earn from $3 to .$5 a day 
every day of their lives and not work over eight hours. 

Chairman Walsh. Unskilled labor? 

Mr. Berwind. Ordinary mining labor. 

Chairman Walsh. That Is, the coal digger? 

Mr. Berwind. The coal digger. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, are there other forms of manual labor than coal 
diggers in your industry? 

Mr. Berwind. Yes; of course, the collateral men that haul the coal, you know, 
and the electricians and the drivers and the dumpers, and so forth. 
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Chairman Wat.sh. What «lo you think the yearly income for unskilled work¬ 
men should be, L mean other than coal diggers, the minimum, I will say, the 
minimum yearly income? 

Mr. Bkrwind. Thai would l>e a pretty hard question for me to answer, sir; 
I could not do that. 

Chulrmun Wai.su. What is the minimum yearly income in your industry? 

Mr. Bkrwind. I do not know. 

Chairman Wai.su. For unskilled labor other than the coal digger? 

Mr. Bliiwind. 1 ha\e not those figures before me, but I will be very glad 
to put them before you if [ have them. I know they are very satisfactory. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you submit them to us? 

Mr. Bkrwind. 1 will be very glad to give you the general average of them. 

(See Borwind exhibit.) 

Chairman Wai.su. You could not approximate it here at this time? 

Mr. Bkkwim>. 1 could not at this time, but I will tell you this, in connection 
with it, which may interest you, that for 2*» years we have been unable to 
work our mine at capacity because the men would not work the hours. In 
other words, we had 20 (lays work in the month and wo rarely could get 
over 19 days from the men, between various holidays and funerals and pay 
days and the day after pay day, cut us down in our work. [Laughter.] 

Chairman Wai.su. Please do not give expression to jour feelings. We can 
not allow that. 

Air. Bkrwind. And the result of that has lveon that our operations under 
those conditions do not get the maximum result, as you can sis*. So that we 
do not intend—l am saying tills with nothing derogatory to the men, it is per¬ 
fectly right if they want to work 19 days, that is their affair; but it shows 
that the earnings from those 19 <lu\* are sufficient and satisfactory to those 
men, or they would have worked 20 days, because they were not restrained 
by us from working 20 days. That is not true at the present time, T under¬ 
stand, hut that has been true until within the last six months, for many years. 

Chairman Walsh. With regard to oonqH'nsation for industrial accidents, 
what would be the propel* compensation under the present form in your in¬ 
dustry to a workman who was (o lose an arm, we will say? 

Mr. Bkrwind. I couldn’t say anything in regard to that, because I have not 
gone into it. That is in the operating department in Philadelphia. They 
attend to all those matters. 

Chairman Wai.su. It has never been passed up to you? 

Mr. Bkrwind. Never been passed to me. We have our standard arrange¬ 
ments; we comply with the price—aihancod ideas of compensation generally 
and reeompensntion for accidents. 

Chairman Wai.su. I have a numlter of details, as to the loss of an eye, the 
loss of life, and so forth. Would your answer lie tin* same as to that, that you 
did not have the details? 

Mr. Bkrwim). No; I am not posted. I might do injustice to the subject 
nnd myself by making the statement. 

Chairman Walsh. You say jou have a \er\ definite standard of compensa¬ 
tion for accidents? 

Mr. Bkrwind. 1 did nol say \cry definlb*. 1 said it was a very broad, fair 
one. 

Chairman Walsh. A broad, fair one? 

Mr. Bf.uwim). The policy of our company is to deal absolutely fairly with 
the men in everything, and I think yo\i will—I was going to say that we hold 
that reputation. 

Chairman Walsh. And how is that—is that with reference to legal lia¬ 
bility or not? 

Mr. Bkrwind. With reference to everything, everything in our dealings, In 
our relations with our people; our relations with our people are very satis¬ 
factory. 

Chairman Waikh. At the present time I am confining it to the question of 
compensation for industrial accidents. 

Mr. Bkrwixd. And I am not well posted about that and I would rather not 
pass any opinion. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you submit a statement to the commission that 
would give It some Information on the broad policy of the company with ref¬ 
erence to the amount of compensation, for instance, for the loss of an arm, or 
the loss of both eyes, or the loss of a life, or permanent disability? 
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Mr. Bkkwind. I do not know whether 1 could do that, but i will see whether 
I can do it, with great pleasure. 

Chuirmau Walsh. If you would, I wish you would do so, Mr. Berwlnd. 

Mr. Bek wind. All right. 

(See Berwlnd exhibit.) 

Chairmun Walsh. What is your opinion as to the age and condition under 
which children should be employed in your industry? 

Mr. Bekwjnd. I have no opinion on that. We do not employ them. 

Chairman Wai.sh. What is your opinion as to the discharge of workmen 
who have become inefficient after long service in any industry? 

Mr. Bluuind. My own \Iew is that people who lane been long In the service 
and have rendered good sen ice, they should be taken care of in some way. 
I do not know that we have paid any tqiecitil attention, but 1 think we have 
under the mining laws and under the comiieusalion law of the Htute, Unit lias 
all been pro\idcd for—the States we are operating in. 

Chairman Wai.su. What is your opinion as to the alleged policy of refusing 
to employ unskilled workmen who are out do years of age or skilled workmen 
who are over 4d years of age? 

Mr. Bkkwind. Well, 1 do not think we ha\e ever established uny policy. 
We take any man that is competent to work, who does his work, without re¬ 
gard to his age. 

Chairman Walsh. What should Iw* done, if you have any opinion on the 
subject, with reference to the care of iktsoiis who have passed the real pro¬ 
ductive point in age? 

Mr. Bkkwind. I think that varies with conditions and with 1 lie kind of lubor 
that is done and a good many oilier considerations. 

Chairman Walsh. 1)o you believe that machinery could be established in 
nny industry or by eoojioration of industry with the governmental agencies, 
or any other way to take care of such things as that, or is it advisable to do so, 
in your opinion? 

Air. JtEKWi.Ni>. I think anything is advisable to do that has an element of 
fairness in it, whatever that may he; if there is an element of fairness in 
this compensation, it seems to me there is. I think, a way could be found that 
might be the solution of it. But 1 have never given any study to it and I 
w*uj|d not like to express an opinion on something I have not looked into my¬ 
self. 

Chairman Walsh. You have not looked into the question of social insurance, 
what might be called betterment insurance? 

Mr. Bkuwini). No. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the Berwlnd-White Coal Co.? 

Mr. Bkkwind. The Berwind-Whitc Coal Mining Co. is a company that oper¬ 
ates in Cambria, Somerset, and Clearfield Counties, I*u. 

Chairman Wai.sh. What is the number of men employed by that company? 

Air. Bkkwind. Well, offhand, 1 should say six or eight thousand men —be¬ 
tween those figures. 

Chairman Watsh. What is your s-ah* of wages, mouthy or annually, In that 
company ? 

Mr. Bekvvind. The wages are established by the—there is a rate per ton for 
mining. 

Chairman Walsh. How much per ton? 

Mr. Bkkwind. I think it is 00 cents a ton, is the flat rate. I think so. I did 
not come prepared with those statistics or I would have had them In mind. 

Chairman Walsit. Those* that you arc not prepared with, I will ask you to 
kindly furnish to the commission. 

Mr. Bkkwind. We will give you any of that information, because It Is all 
open to you. 

(See Berwlnd exhibit.) 

Chairman Walsh. Who establishes the price per ton to be paid to the em¬ 
ployee? 

Mr. Bkkwind. Well, just where that is established Is in this way: In the 
first place, the miners’ union in a great measure in this country have made 
the scale uniform throughout the various States, and although we do not work 
with the union, we take their scale of wages as our basis of operation. That 
la brought about by the laws of supply and demand. They change. They have 
not changed now' for some years. They have advanced; that is, they have been 
advanced in the last 10 years very considerably, but there has been no recession 
in them. Of course, tht cost of mining is a very important factor in the matkets 
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for coal. That depends on what you can got for your coal lu the first place; 
and in the second place, very largely on the supply of labor. We do not change 
our labor from day to day, from week to week, from month to month. Theso 
changes In the rate of labor come along at intervals of some distance apart. 
Those are brought about generally by trouble In some district bringing the 
matter up before all the different managements for their consideration, and they 
decide whether or not they can pay the wages. 

Chairman Wat.sii. What are the hours of labor in the Berwiml White Coal 
Co. plant? 

Mr. Bkrwind. Well, as I say, they are largely dependent on the operators 
themselves. They are paid by the ton. They can work as many hours in the 
day as they see fit. The thing we try to secure is the men that will work the 
greatest number of hours. And If a man will not work a certain number of 
hours we try to find men who will. 

Chairman Wai.nii. What Is that minimum? 

Mr. Bkkwind. We have no minimum fixed that 1 know. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is the certain number of hours you think proper 
for the men to work. 

Mr. Bkkwind. I think all men should work six or seven hours, and the minor 
ought to work at least eight hours a day, seven or eight hours. Jt is about the 
average day’s work in the mining. 

Chairman Walsh. I>o j«>u have laborers who do not work by the piece? 

Mr. Bkkwind. Yes. I have been saying the drivers, the dumpers, and the 
unskilled labor. 

Chairman Walsh. What are the working hours of those? 

Mr. Bkkwind. I think, if I recollect right, their working hours are nine 
hours. I think so. But I will be more definite if you will just give me a 
memorandum of wlmt information you want. 

(See Borwlnd exhibit.) 

Chairman Walsh. I will. We will call upon you for that information 
definitely. I wish you would describe the living conditions of your employees, 
whether they own their own homes, whether they rent them, and if they rent 
them who they rent them from, etc. 

Mr. Bkkwind. Yes. The living conditions of the miners In our district are 
very good, and it may he said to be rather better than the average throughout 
any mining region. The miners very often, in many cases, own their proper¬ 
ties, are always at liberty to buy their properties, and the company builds the 
houses and tries to build them in a way which would be of advantage for the 
general good of the men in the mining regions. They are charged a minimum 
rent on a very small percentage, and as a rule these houses are open to them 
to purchase either by installment or any plan which is mutually satisfactory. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the minimum rent and vvliat is the |>erccntnge that 
it is figured upon? 

Mr. Bkkwind. That is another technical question I would have to ask you 
to put it In your list. 

(See Berwiml exhibit.) 

Chairman Wvi.sit. Could ,\ou tell, for instance, how much per room is charged 
where a house is rented? 

Mr. Bkkwind. No; I could not do that. 

Chairman Walsh. Are the charges uniform for different parts of the 
country? 

Mr. Bkrwind. Well, they are where we operate. 

Chairman Wai.sh. I mean where you are personally acquainted with it. 

Mr. Bkkwind. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you operate companies’ stores? 

Mr. Bkrwind. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Does any subsidiary company in which you are interested 
operate companies’ stores? 

Mr. Bkrwind. No. When you say I am interested, I have got some interest 
In—when we open our properties you will bear in inlml that this is a very 
rough and unpopulated country generally where we operate, and it becomes 
necessary for a company to start a store or something to facilitate the 
up of their plants; but as soon as they have obtained to a magnitude Of guy 
amount those are disposed of, and we exercise no influence on them in any way. 
The men are absolutely at liberty to buy anywhere or everywhere they want, 
aucUnobody is restricted from going In and selling anything they please. They 
have the fullest access to obtain property and to have their homes and every- 
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thing else of (lint kind. Wo, in fact, only look upon the stores as a convenience 
for our men, ami where we <lo anything in that regard we exercise our influence 
to keep the prices down and not advance. 

Chairman Walsh. You have no such stores now at any of your properties? 

Mr. Bkkwind. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Or no other company? 

Mr. Bj-.rw ini). None of those companies. 

Chairman Wai.sii. And no company stores or anything of that sort? 

Mr. Bkkwind. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Ha\e you had any strikes In your Industry during the past 
fne years? 

Mr. Bki:w ind. Yes; wo had a strike in our Westmoreland property some three 
or four years ago, ami we had a temporary holdup, 1 think, a hunt three years 
ago in our Cambria County mines, but it was nothing of any importance—noth¬ 
ing of any length. 

Chairman Waisii. Are those the only two in the past live years? 

Mr. Bekw ind. I think so. 

Chairman Waisii. \uu lm\o been present at many meetings, I suppose, of 
your hoard of directors where labor policies to be pursued by the corporation 
ha\e been dismissed? 

Mr. Bfrwind. I was going to siy we arc together very conslnnlly, because, ns 
I say, the ojliccrs arc the board of directors, so that you may say my company 
is constantly at a meeting, and those questions come up. 

Chairman Wu.sir. Would the minutes of jour board of directors Indicate any 
established policy on tin* pair of the directors in regard to labor policiesY 

Mr. Bfrwind. No. That is all m our general correspondence. 

Chairman Walsh. And information as to conditions, how they wore deter¬ 
mined. would be as you ha\o ulready stated9 

Mr. Rkkwi.no. Yes. 

Chairman Waisii. Do you decide labor policies in your Industry upon the 
same basis as you decide other iinaiici.il policies? 

Mr. Ri'.kwim). Will >nu ask that question again? 

Chairman Walsh. Do you decide labor policies in jour industry the same as 
jou decide financial policies? 

Mr. Bfrwind. Well, no, no; financial policies arc very changeable commodi¬ 
ties, you know’, and \nry from time to tunc; but labor policy Is lixed with us, 
because it must he. We can not \ary a labor policy from day to day. We must 
have a certain general outline for conducting our business. That is arrived at 
in the way I explained to you earlier. The bosses plus the managers of the 
properties—that is, the superintendent*—report to the general manager, and 
the generid manager is on the spot, he knows immediately what Is going on, and 
goes Immediately and attends to all tin* difficulties Hint arc involved and settles 
them on tin* spot. If there is any change of wage about to take place, that of 
course comes to us immediately, os officers of the company; and as the officers 
arc tin* directors, loo, of course, then, in that way that question comes up. 

(Tiairman Walsh. At this point, Mr. Rorwind, we will take an adjournment 
until 2.30 this afternoon. Will you please return at that time? 

(At 12.30 of this Thursday, January 21, 101 "i, a recess was taken until 2.30 
in the afternoon of the .same day at the same place.) 

- AllHi UK< 1 N-— 2 . Hi I*. M. 

Present as before. 

Chairman Walsh. Will the hou-e please come to order, and preserve perfect 
order; we are about to resume. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. EDWARD J. BERWIND—Continued. 

Chairman Walsh. Are there any corporations, Mr. Rerwlnd, In which you 
are director—in any of the corporations of which you are a director is there an 
organization of the employees? 

Mr. Berwind. I do not know whether there are any local organizations 
axnojjig them or not; we never inquire Into that nt all. 

Chairman Walsh. Have there ever been to your knowledge? 

Mr. Berwind. Yes; I know there were a great many years ago—they were 
in the general organizations of labor, you know. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Berwind. But not of late years; not for 10 or 12 years or more. 
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Chairman Walsh. What were the effects of such organizations. In so far as 
you were Informed? Did you form any opinion as to the desirability or un- 
desirubility of dealing with employes in organizations? 

Mr. Bek wind. No—our experience has taught us that we dealt better with our 
employees direct. 

Chairman Wai.sh. What is jour opinion as to the effect upon the employees 
well-being? Is he belter oil organized so that he may deal collectively, or 
otherwise? 

Mr. Bkkuino. I can onlj say that a rigid Inquiry into the situation will 
show that our men—our mining situation in our own properties is considered 
the best in the Slate of lVmwjIvaniu. That is my answer to it, and we are 
not organized. 

Chairman Wai.sh. IIow as to the general effect, such as the suggestion which 
>ou made prior to lunch, for instance, that the standard of wages was iixed 
by those industries in whuh then* was organization; is that correct? 

Mr. Bkkwind. The organizations approve of certain rates of wages. Those 
are generally promulgated and thej become the working rates throughout the 
districts where they are in operation. 

Chairman Wai.mi. Ila\e \<m out nude a study of that condition to deter¬ 
mine how it happens that when the union sets a price for mining coal that the 
organizations iu which there are no union mines, or in which they are divided 
among union or nonunion, always adopt the same price? 

Mr. Beuwim). It has been the practice of my company to pay the highest 
wages paid; that has been its practice, to pay the highest regular wage paid. 
I can not possibly comment in any other way than that. We are willing to pa> 
the highest wage, but we do not want to be dominated by any outside influence 
In our business. 

Chairman W .visit. Suppose the wag.* dropped to qidte a low level under the 
competitive conditions ,\oii have- 

Mr. Her wind (interrupting). Yes. 

Chairman Waisii. You would he required to drop yours? 

Sir. Bi>i< wind. Yes, sir; competition has ahvaj-. a ruling effect In our wages. 

Chairman Wafsh. Would it lie your idea that the tixing of wages by tin* 
unions in those industries in which organization docs exist would tix the price 
iu all Industry ? 

Mr. Bkkwind. T do not say it fixes the price. 

Chairman Wai.mi. In all plants in that industry, I should say? 

Mr. Bkkwind. It is a indent factor In it. They do not tix it, but the conten¬ 
tion raised is a fair wage, and they arrive at a conclusion and that is always 
satisfactory to us and we pay it. 

Chairman Wai.sh. What Is your attitude toward allowing representatives of 
labor unions to visit jour employes and carry on their work among them? 

Mr. Bkkwind. Personally T am opposed to it. for the reason that they stimu¬ 
late trouble among people who are satislled, and I do not see why they should 
be stimulated to trouble. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Does that go all through Industry? 

air. Bkkwind. I do not say all industry, but in our industry where we pay 
the largest wages and the welfare of our men is the best—while we do not 
oppose it, I do not think it is a good thing to have the advocates of labor come 
in there to stimulate trouble. 

Chairman Walsh. As a result of your experience In industry, air. BerfNnd, 
do you believe that Industrial discontent in America is increasing or decreasing? 

air. Bkkwind. Well, I will toll you—industrial discontent increases as to—it 
is a question of supply and demand. Of course, discontent arises when there Is 
a large amount of idle labor and when there is no place to employ enough of 
the people, but In times of prosperity I can not say that is exactly the same. 
In times of prosperity labor knows that It is able to command a higher price 
and It tries to get it. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Do you observe any movements in either direction, so far 
as social discontent is concerned, of its increasing or decreasing? 

Mr. Bkkwind. No; I can not say I have observed any grent difference in 
past years. * ; 

Chairman Waish. You have in your employ coni dockmen, do you, Mr. 
Rerwlnd? 

Mr. Bkkwind. No. We have a pier on which we employ pier laborers. 

Chalrfivan Walsh. How muny employees do you have on that pier? 
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Mr. Berwind. I could not tell you off-hand; I should not think over 1(X> or 
125, if that. 

Chairman Wai.sh. How many barge captains have you in the employ of your 
company ? 

Mr. Berwind. Well, roundly, I should say 125 or 150. 

Chairman Walsh. What salaries do they reecho? 

Mr. Bkkwivd. I do not know what their wages are now. 

Chairman Waikh. Is It $50 per month? 

Mr. Berwind. I think so. 

Chairman Walsh. I>o their families Iiv»* on the boats? 

Mr. Bkkwind. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Waisji. I>o they have children on the boats? 

Mr. Bkkwind. I think so; I am not sure of that. 

Chairman Walsh. What educational facilities ha\e the ehildreii of the barge 
captains? 

Mr. Bkkwind. They lay up every night at piers, and they have access to the 
land a great deal of the time. 

Chairman Walsh. Jla\e you rc<eiu*d any protests or complaints from the 
captains of these barges as to the into of wage paid them? 

Mr. Bkkwind. Not emanating from the men, but emanating from people out¬ 
side of the men. we have. 

Chairman Waisji. The captains are perfectly satisfied with their rale? 

Mr. Beuwivd. Yes; we found them to be so until these outside agitations 
came on about a year ago. 

Chairman Waish. Was there a committee of barge captains in tlu* employ 
of the Bcrwlnd-White Coal Co. aniiointed to take up the matter of Increase in 
their pay, in the spring of 1015? 

Mr. Bluwim). I think there was. 

Chairman Wai.mii. What were they being paid? 

Mr. Bkkwind. I think $45 or $50 a month. We pay two rates of wages. I 
think the older captains get a little higher wage than the junior ones. 

Chairman Walsh. Hid they organize to present their demands or requests? 

Mr. Bkkwind. Yes; I think they organized and sent a committee fo us. 

Chairman Waisii. Did they organize in the form of some particular union? 

Mr. I (Kit wind. No; I don’t know that they did. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the union to which the barge captains would 
naturally belong. If they joined an organization, if you know? 

Mr. Bek wind. I do not know—I think they have a boatmen’s union. That is 
my own judgment, I am not sure about that. 

Chairman Wvlsii. Do you deal with organizations of your employees, Mr. 
Berwind, when they make demands? 

Mr. Beuwind. We always receive them and hear what they have to say— 
yes. That is, of our own employees, always. 

Chairman Walsh. Who is Mr. Vnnwie? 

Mr. Bkkwind. He is at pre-cut in charge of the delivery department of our 
business. 

Chairman Walsh. Would that take In the part of your Industry where the 
barge captains are employed? 

Mr. Berwind. Yes; be has that directly under Ids control. 

Chairman Walrh. Did Mr. Vamvie call your attention to a request that had 
bedh made upon him by the barge captains, for an increase of pay in the spring 
of 1915? 

Mr. Berwind. He did not cull it to mv attention, but called It to tlu? attention 
of the management of the office, who brought it to my attention. 

Chairman Walsh. What action was taken by your company, was the request 
in writing? * 

Mr. Berwind. I do not remember whether it was in writing or not, but I 
think the result was that we fixed the wage of the captains—all of them— 
at $50 a month, an increase of some 10 or 12 per cent. 

Chairman Walsh. You Increased It from $45 to $50 a month? 

Mr. Berwind. I think so. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you received complaints from your laborers as to 
the shortage in their pay at different times, Mr. Berwind? 

Mr. Berwind. We have had—we received, I think, on one or two occasions, 
statements that the people who distributed the money to our employees—that 
they have retained certain amounts out of that money—they were not paid 
over, in other words. That is to say, the office delivered the money to the men 
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In charge of the (lock, and he did not pass it over, but we could never trace the 
slightest foundation for that story. In other words, we are not engaged in any 
enterprise to do men out of their labor or earnings and won’t be a party to it. 
and any nmn who does it will be discharged; we do not do that sort of business. 

Chairman Walsh. What sort of Investigation did you make? 

Mr. Bkkwind. We made a very, very complete investigation, as far as we 
could possibly make it, end we could not get any trace of any such thing having 
happened. 

Chairman Walsh. What sort of a report was made to the men who made the 
charge on that? 

Mr. Ilntt wind. We told them simply wo knew it could not happen again, and 
wo told them we knew it never had happened. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you had strikes In your industry within the past few 
years? 

Mr. Bkrwivd. I do not think within two years. 

Chairman Walsh. In the transportation part of your industry, Mr. Berwind? 

Mr. Bkkwind. The transportation part? 

Chairman Waikh. Yes, sir. The water transportation? 

Mr. Bkkwind. Yes. 

Chairman Walsii. That was the It)111 incident you spoke of the lime that that 
happened? 

Mr. Bkkwind. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. That is what happened at that time, as I recollect, that 
that strike occurred? 

Mr. Bkkwind. oh, >es; they had quite a lot of men that left and we put in 
new men and the others came hack afterwards. 

Chairman Walsh. Is this incident >011 refer to the incident where outsiders 
Intervened? 

Mr. Bkkwind. Yes. In fact, they abandoned our property, left it floating in 
the river without giving us notice that they were going; just left the boats there 
run wild. 

Chairman Walsh. Was that after the organization was perfected or was it 
before? 

Mr. Bkkwind. No; that was—they did that overnight. 

Chairman Walsh. What 1 was trying to get at was. Mr. Berwind, whether or 
not they did that before or after the demand was made, before or after the 
strike? 

Mr. Bkkwind. I probably think they hail formulated—the demand was made 
in a hurry overnight. They wanted this tiling and they were not willing to 
watt, and if we were not going to do it right away they would stop, and they 
abandoned everything where it stood. This projierty was all perishable prop¬ 
erty, flouting In the city of New York in barges aud alongside of steamers in the 
river and in other places. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there a collision in that instance between the strikers 
and the nonunion men? 

Mr. Bkkwind. I think not. I mean as far as I know. Yes—not a collision 
t>etw<*en the strikers and nonunion men, but the strikers did interfere with the 
discharge of the coal, and the new men that were put in there, and did inter¬ 
fere, I think. In every way. 

Chairman Walsh. Were there lives lost In the controversy? 

Mr. Bkkwind. No; I think not. There was some violence, but not oflhny 
very great character. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there any person who attempted to intervene directly 
in the matter with you, any person or persons from the outside? 

Mr. Berwind. Not that I recall, except a labor-organization man, I think, 
dime to see us once or twice. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you have some questions, Mr. Weinstoek, that you 
would like to ask? 

Commissioner Weinrtock. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Weinstoek desires to ask some questions. 

Commissioner Wkinhtock. Mr. Berwind, from your observation, what advan¬ 
tage, if any, has organization been to labor? '• 

Mr. Berwind. Well, properly conducted organization Is an advantage. The 
trouble is that our experience has been with organization that it Is not always 
carefully conducted or, as a rule, especially in those Industries such as those 
I am engaged in, which takes in a rather ignorant class of the community, and 
Is not very skilled labor. A great many of them are foreigners, and they are 
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misled as to the situation, and It Is very difficult lo communicate, so that I am 
not convinml; I do not think that I can answer anything hotter than to say that 
under certain conditions organized labor has hail an Improving tendency and In 
other conditions it lias produced jjreat harm. 

I oniiiilssloncr Weixstock. Well, now, taking the conditions as wo find them, 
tuth all the weaknesses and all the fallings and all the shortcomings of human 

nature- 

Mr, Keiuum). Yes. 


( onmilsshmer W kin-stock (eontlmilngl. As they are, and then taking tho 
country as a unit, do you think that hihov, on the whole, would he better or 
worse olT if organization was wiped out? 

Mr. ItKuuiMi. Well, I ttilnlc organization under limilations. I will put It that 
way, would lie of benefit. That is lo say. 1 think—I do not think the eiitlro 
wiping out of ail organizations produces a good effeet unless jon can produce 
laws which arc more rigid. Now, in my Industry, if I could make the laws 
and enforce them, I would make the naei rigid laws for (he operator and tho 
employer of labor Hint eimld possibly he made, and hold the employee to an 
•'ipuil responsibility. And I would make those laws so |lint il would be liu|«is- 
sihle to do am thing unfair. There is no doubt about it amongst the employers 
of labor there are those who take advantage of their position at times. Hut 
the labor organization can not correct that. It will do that nnvwnv, whether 
there arc labor organizations or not lint I say that if wo could pass mining 
laws— no have very good mining laws in IViuim Ivania. lint not so good In 
West Virginia—if we could pass mining laws of the ninsl rigid diameter and 
make offenses criminal where an operator or employer did not treat his men 

right, as well as holding the men to it. 1 would he tin.is! cheerful advocate 

of it, because we, the concerns tlial try to do well by our men, arc punished 
by the irregularities where they are practiced In other directions. 

Commissioner Wr.rxsTocK. 1 see. Are we to understand that you would sub¬ 
stitute legislation for organization? 

Mr. I’.kiiu ivti. 1 would suggest certain legislation- 

Commissioner WrivsrocK (Interrupting). For organization? 

Mr. Hrnwixn. Well. In my particular industry, of course, I have nfit studied 
the positions of any other industries. I am speaking of our own Industry and 
of the people we have to deal with. 

Commissioner Wr.ixsioeic. That Is, you would substitute legislation that 
would control and regulate not only the worker hut also the employer? 

Air. Berwixd. Protect tin 1 worker absolutely and protect the employer and 
onrry it out. That is the point. 

Commissioner Weixstock. That is. you would substitute legislation that 
would protect the worker against the unfair employer? 

Mr. IlEitwixo. Yes. 


Commissioner Weixstock. And protect the employer against the nnfuir 
worker? 


Air. liF.auixn. The unfair worker; fair play, In other words. 

Commissioner Weixstock. What legislation, for example, would you spggost 
along those lines as to protoot-- 

Mr. Berwixd. That is a long story In otir business. 

Commissioner Weixstock (continuing). Against the unfair employer? 

Atr. Kekwixd. The laws must he rigidly enforced. The mining laws In Penn- 
sylftaufa are in pretty good shape at this time. In West Virginia I think there 
should he mislillenlloris there. lint the trouble Is not so much In the law ns it 
is In the enforcement. 

Commissioner Weixstock. I see. Ho you have In Pennsylvania, for example, 
the Initiative, referendum, and recall? 

Mr. Berwixd. 1 think not. 

Commissioner Weixstock. You do not? 

Mr. Berwixd. No. 

Commissioner Weixstock. Then what protection has the worker against bud 
laws being enuctod or against the enforcing of good laws that are on the statute 
books? 

Mr. Berwixd. The men who go to the legislature—they are very numerous, 
the workers, and they look out for their laws, and I think any fair-minded 
operator would welcome such a law and help to pass It himself. 

Commissioner Weixstock. How about the unfair mine ojtenitor? 

Mr. Berwixd. That Is the way to reach them. Certainly all the labor ought 
to be for It, and certainly all the fair-minded operators ought to be for It. 
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Commissioner Weinmuk k. Well, I suppose in Pennsylvania to-day you have 
some laws on the statute books that are good for the employer and for the 
worker? 

Mr. Bkrvvixd. Oli, tin* laws in Pennsylvania are pretty well carried out; 
that Is, they im: well enforced. 

Commissioner Wi instock. IUd I understand you to say that they were not 
being enforced. Mr. Bcruind? 

Mr. Bekuind. I say—I did not say they were not in Pennsylvania. Penn¬ 
sylvania laws are not only very good, but they are pretty well enforced, gen¬ 
erally enl'or<ed, and the exceptions to that are not \ery great. But in the 
Virginias it is not so. in Kentucky, and in those newer Slates where mining is 
not as well developed. 

Commissioner Weixstock. Well, then, I should judge from the statements 
that you have Just made that if you were a worker, for example, that you 
would advocate legislation rather than organization. That is, you would say 
to your fellow workers. " Pel us get tin* proper legislation on the statute books 
so that we may he protected and relieved,” in place of attempting to organize 
labor unions? 

Mr. IShitujM). Yes l think so. 1 think you will effect much more in that 
particular industry. 

Commissioner Wn\sio< k . flow could you and I, ns individual workers, get 
such protective laws on the statute books unless we dhl organize and did it 
collectively? 

Mr. JIkrw iM). My dear sir, they have Just as much access to the legislature 
as you and I have, and they are very much more numerous, and they are very 
well represented. They send their representative people there. In fact, their 
strength is so great that very often they are disposed to lean backward in favor 
of laws which are not altogether fair to the employer; so the employer has no 
advantage there. 

Commissioner Weixstock. 1 see. Taking the history of organized labor in 
this country as a whole, do you think that trades-unionism, for example, has 
been helpful or harmful to the American wage earner? 

Mr. libit wind. 1 think that that is a very mixed question. I think, ns I told 
you before, in certain classes of work that organization was helpful. In other 
classes It Is harmful, especially where the classes of people are not such as to 
be intelligent and understand your languages altogether and are not educated 
up to a higher standard it Is very hard to communicate with them and to 
make them see wlmt their be.st interest is. The interest of any employer of 
labor who wishes to succeed and is successful Is to have hK omplo.voes satis* 
tied. To that end in our particular business wo give them—we contribute to 
all their churches; we pay for all the schoolhouses. I built hospitals. We have 
given them over to the men l<> manage; given them right over to them. We pro¬ 
vide them with playgrounds and such things as will bring these people into a 
state of mmd where they will lx* satisfied with the lives they live. They are 
often in very remote districts at limes—not alt of them—Pennsylvania not so 
much as in Virginia, and their opportunities for pleasure are limited, and I 
think it becomes of every employer of labor to ameliorate their condition as 
much as possible. 

Commissioner Wki\. stock. Are there any of your people that are organized? 

Air. Hkkvvim). 1 do not know. We do not recognize- 

Commissioner Weixstock, You do not deal with them? 

Mr. Berwind (continuing!. At all as organizations. # 

Commissioner Weixstock. So that you have not entered into any’ agreement 
with them? 

Mr. Bek wind. No. 

Commissioner Weixstock. You just deal with each individual as a separate 
unit? 

Mr. Berwind. We deal with our situation, anil the tiling is taken lip with our 
managers, the different managers, and after they have taken it up and dis¬ 
posed of it it is then brought to our executive committee and we then finally 
dispose of it. 

Commissioner Weixstock. In common with the rest of us, Mr. Bervvind, you 
know, of course, know there has been a great deal of Industrial unrest in this 
country? 

Mr. Bek wind. Oh, yes. 

Commissioner Weixstock. That has been growing in more recent years? 

Mr. Berwind. Yes. 
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Commissioner IVlinstock. Non, yon lime heen on employer on u sculp, I 
take It, and that you have been a student of these problems. I am sure that 
your opinions will be valued bj the commission. What remedial suggestions 
can you make to the commission along the lines of bringing about a higher de¬ 
gree of industrial jm»uu\ and lessening of the underlying causes for unrest, for 
industrial unrest? 

Mr. Bervvind. Well, the elliciency of all organizations is dependent upon the 
men that are in control of them, where these unions hn\e boon guided by hands, 
conservative leaders who were fair and moan to be fair, I think they have made 
very considerable progress. 1*taler another form it irritates and aniugoniy.es. 

I do not think you can lay down un> \ei\\ general rule for that organization, 
because it must be adinitUsl by them, by the labor unions themselves, they must 
admit that all of their unions lm\e not been \or> conservatively managed. * 
Our own experience is what 1 have told ,\ou. We do not recognize the unions. 
We do not ask any man who routes to vvotk lor us whether be belongs to a 
union; we give him the best we have to give and we expect him to treat us 
fairly. 

rommi.ssioner Wkixstoik. Well, in pushing, I take it from what you have 
said, Mr. Bervvind, that >ou believe that the burden and resjM>nslbiiil.v rests 
lijHin the shoulders of organized labor (n seie. t as their leaders representative 
men whose characters are above reproach and who have intelligence- 

Mr. Bkkwind (interrupting). 1 think Unit would very much help matters. 

Commissioner Wi.ivshkk. And if thoj selected crooks or men that are in¬ 
competent or unfair it would lead to troubleV 

Mr. Bkkwind. Yes; that is riuht. 

Commissioner ANkinsiock. And that was not exactly my point. I evidently 
di<l not make my meaning clear. 1 was not referring particularly to your Indi¬ 
vidual industry, but l was pulling the question to .volt as a citizen. We have 
been appointed by Congress to investigate into the causes underlying unrest, 
and to make to Congress recommendations for remedial legislation. Now, we 
can’t dig these remedies out of our own inner consciousness. We.must invite 
the aid of employers and workers the country over, men of ex|K‘rienco, men of 
judgment, and men of thought. And vve come to you as u commission, so to 
speak, asking >«*u to help us, asking vou to give us the benetit of whatever 
suggestion you may have to make along these lines. 

Mr. Bervvind. Well, I do not know that 1 am competent to pass on the gen¬ 
eral labor proposition of the eountry. 1 would like to do Unit, and I am per¬ 
fectly willing to pass on anything with which I have been connected. I do not 
think the results of labor unions have been liapp.v in our particular industries 
tor the reasons 1 assigned. And I believe that the best results in all those 
regions would be obtained in the mining regions in the way that 1 suggested, 
that If the mining laws are properly drawn and enforced there is no occasion 
for complaint from the men. If they are enforced the unscrupulous operator 
would be checked at once, even more so if I bad my way. 

Commissioner Weixkiock. Well, then, summing up, 1 take it that jour jK>.si- 
tlon is this—that your answer to my question would he this; That you believe 
the way to get a higher degree of industrial peace, a way to minimize the under¬ 
lying causes of unrest, is along the lines of wise and intelligent legislation? 

Mr. Bkkwind. I think so. 

Commissioner Wkinsiock. But you are m»t prepared to suggest what that 
legislation should be? 

Mr. Bkkwind. Yes; and along the lines of Mippl.v and demand and the fixed 
wage. We always must be—that must be regulated that way. I am speaking 
of all other regulations outside of the wage. 

Commissioner Weixhtock. That Is all. 

Chairman Walsh, Commissioner h'mion would like to ask you a question. 

Commissioner Lennon. Mr. Bervvind, in speaking of the alleged mismanage¬ 
ment ofc labor organizations, do you think that they are more blamable In that 
respect than the managers of corporations? 

Mr. Bervvind. In a general way, you mean, Mr. Commissioner? 

Commissioner Lf.nnon. Yes. I mean In a general way; yes; and Its effect 
upon the citizenship of the United States. 

Mr. Bervvind. Well, I would say this: That the employers of labor, in many 
instances—I can not mention the Individual ones—but I think there are In¬ 
stances occurring constantly where employers are inconsiderate; no doubt 
about that; and that exists. On the other hand, I do know that very often 
labor leaders, whether mistaken or not, stimulate trouble where It Is not ueces- 
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fiary and where the grievance does not exist. Now, those two things exist on 
both sides of the fenee to u certain extent. 

{Commissioner Lkxnon. Is it jwsslble that the viewpoint of the wageworker 
and the employer or the head of the great corporation in summing up these 
situations see the IhJng differently; what you set* as being wrong or incon¬ 
sistent or harmful that the workman sees the opposite—that Is, to his benefit! 

Mr. Bkjiswm). No; I think that labor unions are very arbitrary and I do not 
think that the employers are as arbitrary as labor. I do not. 

(Commissioner Lennon. You mentioned something with regard to your scale 
for mining? 

Mr. Bkuwind. Yes. 

(Commissioner Lennon. You have b»>en in the business, according to your 
testimony, as I remember, some twenty-odd years or thirty? 

Mr. Bkuwind. More than that. 

(Commissioner Lennon. Thirty years. What force has been the most effective 
force in bettering the condition ot miners in the Culled Stales during the last 
30 years, that of the organized operators or that of the organized miners? 

Mr. Bek wind. 1 think the demand for coal has made the operation better, 
because tin* operator could pay more to Ids employees than in* could under 
other circumstances. As to bettering ihe conditions, I think the conditions nre 
due to the laws, the Improvement of the laws and (lie enforcement of the laws. 
I don’t think it lias boon brought about by organization. 

(Commissioner Lkxnon. You do not? 

Mr. Bkuwind. No; not in our industry. I am speaking particularly of our 
Industry, Mr. Commissioner. 

Commissioner Lennon. Yes. I live In a country where they mine coal my¬ 
self; l am not a coal miner, though. 

Mr. Bkuwind. No. 

(Commissioner Lennon. The rate that is now paid by you, CO cents a ton— 
was not that a rate that was agreed upon by the miners’ organizations and the 
operators? 

Mr. Bkuwind. Oh, I think so; yes. 

Commissioner Lennon. Then, so far ns the payment of that rate is concerned, 
the miners’ organization were one party to the making of that rate? 

Mr. Bkuwind. Well, I will tell you how much they were. When the rate was 
advanced we voluntarily advanced that rate and forced the entire mining com¬ 
munity to put it In. The fact is that we did it. We put the notices on the 
drift mouth ourselves that the rate of wages was advanced so much. 

Commissioner Lennon. Before the agreement had been made? 

Mr. Bkuwind. Before there had been any agreement made. 

Commissioner Lennon. 1 wanted to ask you one or two questions regarding 
children on these boats. Wind opportunity would those children have for edu¬ 
cation if they were on shore only of nights? 

Mr. Bkuwind. Well, Mr. Commissioner, you are gelling me on a proposition 
I have not looked very closely into. The boating proposition is an old one here, 
and lias existed so long and has become a question of custom for these men to 
live on their boats. It might he belter If they would have their families live 
on shore; I don’t know' whether it would or not. But we give them the best 
that can he given them on those boats—give them the best facilities possible 
and give them constant labor; that is to say, we never lay them off. 

Commissioner Lennon. Does that fact of giving them constant labor, does 
that mitigate any evil that may be perpetrated against the children by depriv¬ 
ing them of opjiortunltles of education? 

Mr. Her wind. I have never taken np that proposition. It Is a new propo¬ 
sition to me, about the children; 1 have not thought much on that score. 

Commissioner Lennon. I have been asked to submit a question to you, Mr. 
Berwlnd, as follows: How would the wages of miners be fixed if there w'ere no 
unions? * , 

Mr. Bkbwind. Well, they would be fixed then by the larger companies, I 
suppose—the larger concerns that have Influence upon the trade of the country 
would establish the rate of wages which would lie followed by others. 

Chairman Walsh. Mrs. Harrlman desires to ask you some questions,* Mr. 
Berwlnd. •’ - v # 

Commissioner Harriman. Now to get hack, Mr. Berwlnd, to the boating 
question, T have not heard your former testimony, but I would like to know If 
you ever have beard of the alleged horrible moral conditions existing according 
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to the evidence of witnesses Mint enmo before us Inst spring and told us of the 
verjtrfnul conditions which they said were existing there. 

Mr. Bekvwnd. I was going to say this, that of course you know that the boat¬ 
men—they are made tip of a class of people Mint are a good deal on the wharves 
and not a very highly i iiitlvuted or educated set of itonplo. Now, these people— 
of course there may lie aliases can happen on these boats, because they are 
hi ret I at so much a day or so much a month—that is, these men are. Now, 
In different companies they have different sorts of labor to perform. Ill the 
authriuitc companies they keep them lying tip tin days, 211. Ill, .'id days at a place. 
With us, our boats are moving a great deal more. We lump Miem eonstanlly 
going, mid therefore we can not tell—I eould not tell—you exactly about tlicso 
irregularities that you sjamk of. 

t'omiiiissioner JI.uiiiiman. No; I meant had you heard of them at all? 

Mr. IluiwiNi). Not on our own bonis, I have not. We Inna had no eom- 
plaints to us; none whatever. 

Commissioner Haki.iman. Thank you, Mr. llcrwiiiil. 

Chulrmun Wai.su. Just one question in Mint connection. You say your bouts 
are constantly moving, and the men, women, and children go with them. 

.Mr. Jikitwivn, 1 don't know whcllicr the women and children are on the 
hunts nil the time or not; hut we have facilities on these limits to take care of 
their families, and we assume they move about n good deal. 

Chairman Wiimi. Have you ever gone oil any of the boats yourself- 

Mr. IfiatwiM) (interrupting). No- 

Chnii'iiiiin Waisii t cold inning). To look at the living conditions? 

Mr. IlLiiwiMi. (ill, yes; I have seen their cabins. 

Chairman Wai.sij. 1>o you know of your own knowledge whether or not 
there are men, women, and children oil Mice limits that are constantly moving? 

Mr. Bkkvviml Well, I say I think they live on the boats and probably move 
from place io place. 

Chairman Waisii. What place to what place? 

Mr. Ukiivv im>. Well, from the dm k, for instance, to the point of delivery. 

Chairman W vi sii. How far do they run? 

Mr. Bluwimi. Well, not very far—across the river or perhaps a tulle or two. 
They are all within what are lulled the ferrying circuit here. They are not 
tent long distances on our boats. 

Chairman Wai.mi. Have you any plan 111 your organization for observing the 
conditions of family life on these limits- 

Sir. Bkbwinb (interrupting). No. 

Chairman Walmi (continuing). Or the moral conditions? 

Mr. Bekwinii. Jlut we keep as much of a survey so flint there are no Immo¬ 
ralities oil the boui, us nearly ns we cun. 

Cliuiniian Walmi. What is that? 

Sir. Berwind. We have suix'i'iiiteiidents and men all over the harbor to 
look after the property and see to deliveries, and their duties also lire to see 
after the boats. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you give them instructions about looking after the 
moral conditions on the bouts? 

Sir. Behwinu. oli, they are given general Instructions to see that there are 
no abuses of any kind, and they correct them. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Are there any laws under which these boats are 
Investigated or policed in any way? 

Sir. Bkrvvind. You mean local laws? 

Commissioner O'Connell. State laws or city laws? 

Sir. Bluvvimi. Well, they ojierate under Ihenses, I think, under the State, and 
I think they have a right to go aboard and iustiect them any time they want to; 
hut I don't know that they are particularly operated under any specific law 
except that license. They pay so nmrh for the use of the boats. 

Comfftssioner O'Connell. Are there any reports made as to the Investigations 
by authorized officials? 

Mr. Bebvvind. I don't know that any organized reports nre made. I don t 
know—I have never seen any If they have one. You mean to the State, do you? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Yes; to some authorized official. 

Mr. Bkhwind. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. For Instance, do births and deaths occur on these 


1 ) 081 ) 8 ? 

Mr. Bkswind. Well, I can not answer that from absolute knowledge; hut I 
assume It iqpst be tbe case if these people live on board. 
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Commissioner O'Connell. Who would he supposed to have that record? 

Mr. Bkkwind. That record would Ik* known by the superintendent. Our 
superintendent would know that. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are there any arrangements whereby medical 
attendance Is provided? 

Mr. IIekwind. No; I think not. We have accessible at our pier always a medi¬ 
cal ferson—a medical attendant—who can he reached, and these boats go to 
the pier every day or two. Remember, these bouts are not long away from the 
pier. They are only gone two or three dajs. and then from one to another 
pier in New York, so medical advice is alwajs accessible to these people. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Jlave you had anj reports as to moral or immoral 
conditions that might exist? 

Mr. Herwind. No. 1 Just answered that question. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now, then, just one other question. In the mining 
industry, if the miners hud not boon organized in some form or to some extent 
during the past 80 years, would jour companies be paying as idgh a rate of 
wages to-day if there Juul been no organization at all among the miners? 

Mr. Herwind. That is a pretty hard question to answer. 

Commissioner O’Connf.il. I want to get after what lms been the force that 
has raised the wages. 

Mr. Herwind. Well, I will tell you the force. Tin* scarcity of labor raises 
wages more than anything else. When there is a great demand for labor and 
there is not sulticlont labor to be had labor sees (lmt it gets all that belongs t<> 

It and as much more as It can get. 

Commissioner O'Connell. That must be in an organized capacity, then? 

Mr. Hekwind. Oh, no; that does not follow. They can command it, because 
we have been short of labor for the Iasi >i\ or eight jears, and, as 1 statist here 
a little while ago, you were talking about labor organizations—my concern, 
which has been unable, with all the ddigeme possible, to get labor to work 
more Ilian 10 dajs a mouth In the State of IVnnsjhania, so that our capital— 
thal smne capital would produce—is losing 7 days’ time c\ery month because 
labor haul made enough in 10 da,vs to satisfj lhcmselves and because they are 
paid on the ion basis. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Then, am I to understand—I do not want to put 
words in jour mouth—hut is ii jour opinion that conditions of employment as 
to wage and hours rould have l>eon as good as they are now, regardless of 
whether there were organizations or not? 

Mr. Herwind. J think so l think the law of supply and demand of labor 
and men—of course, the law of supply and demand makes the necessity for 
lubor, doesn’t II? And if that labor Is \er\ excessive, of course they do not 
get as high a wage ns if it was short of the amount required. In other words, 
there has been a shortage of labor, and certainly the labor unions have struggled 
very hard to keep that shortage going all the time; and that has stimulated 
the rise in wages in a very high degree—very great degree. That is the reason 
I make that answer to your statement. I think if we had had a great abundance 
tof labor In this country, inure than we required. I have no doubt the wages 
would lm\e boon lower than they are to-day. 

Commissioner O’Connell. If there had been no organization of labor at all? 

Mr. Hkrwtml Yes; it wouldn’t make any difference whether you had an 
organization or had not an organization. I think that would have been the 
case. 

Commissioner O’Connkii. Now, as to legislation. You say you believe that 
In all things, except possibly wages, conditions of employment might bo legis¬ 
lated on? 

Mr. Herwind. Yes. 

Commissioner O'Coxneit. Now. would jou feel that it should legislate for a 
minimum wage? 

Mr. Herwind. No; I did not particularly refer to the question of ciflttpensa- * 
tlon In that. There are abuses in all businesses, and there are abuses In the 
mining business which unscrupulous people, whether employers or employees, 
practice. They are not all confined to the employees, by any means; anjl, I, 
*say. mining laws requiring eertain—mining laws for the safety of the men and 
the operation of the property, and for their protection in every way, and also 
covering the operator, is the way to force lionesty on both sides; but It has 
got to be enforced. You can not have the law and have it lay a dead letter. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You believe In laws for compensation- 

Mr, Herwind (interrupting). In other words, I believe in absolute fair, play. 
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Commissioner O'Connell. You Mieve there should l>o n lnw of compensation 
to provide for men when maimed and Injured? 

Mr. Bbrwind. Oh, that we have. Yes; we l>elieve in that, ami it is going 
in our State. 

Commissioner OVox.vki.i. It is not golrifc in Pennsylvania? 

Mr. Berwind. Well, they are getting it. It Is in process of being gotten. I 
believe that law, when it Is v\hip|>cd into proper shain*, is all very gooil. % 1 am 
nof opjMKeci to it at all. It depends on the form they put It in. A 

Chairman Wai,mi. Commissioner Ballard would like to ask you some ques- 
lions. 

(Commissioner I5.u i.aro. Mr. Berwind, referring «me more to these boats and 
the conditions of life on the boats, have those conditions existed for a long 
time, and jour company inherited the same method of handling the boats? 
Has that bi*en going on for years? Yon did not initiate these methods? 

Mr. I5 kk\wm>. Not at all. The> have been with ns ever since we have been 
in business, and we have had no complaints from tin* boats except on these twb 
occasions, and they were both stimulated from the outside by men totally dis¬ 
associated with us, and had nothing to do with us. They came to our men and 
got them into this state of mind, and these charges of irregularities made by , 
some of our oflieiais who are supposed to have taken .something out of the pay v 
envelop which belong to the men were promulgated. Now, that Investigation 
fell down, as i told you. 

Commissioner Bau.auu. The relation of a man to ids family aivvnjs in sea¬ 
faring life is a little diflerent from what it is on land. 

Mr. Bkhwind. Oh, yes; lias to he, trom necessity. 

Chairman Wvisit. Commissioner (Jarre!son would like to ask you a few 
questions. 

Commissioner (J vnnrrsoN. On jour interpretation of the law of supply and 
demand, ns \<m just gave it. without restrictions on immigration, would the 
large employer always be able to depress (he market by oversupply? 

Mr. Bkrw im>. I don’t think so. 

Commissioner (1 visrki'son. He would, in case the .supply didn't run otft- 

Mr. Berwind (interrupting!, oh. that is quite true if you had such an. 
abundance of labor that c.er.vbodv was socking it and then* would be competi¬ 
tion of labor and it would be cheap; but that thing does not arise here, und 
has not in my time. 

Commissioner (Jarret, sox. Have y*»n n»iwuln*d the figures on arrival^hi the 
past 10 years—immigration? 

Mr. Bui wind. Yes; but I know one thing—that there has never been a day 
In tills 10 years, until this war broke out. that we could get the men to mail opr 
works. 

Commissioner Garretnon. Not a dav ? 

Mr. Bkrw in n. Not a day- 

Commissioner (Jahkkison (interrupting). How alsmt 1907? 

Mr. Bkrvvim). 1907 was till rigid for us. We were just as short that year. 

Chairman Wu.sh. Commissioner Weinstoek sajs lie lias anotlier question to 
ask you. 

Commissioner Weinkiock. Were joii present v esterday, Mr. Berwind, when 
Prof. Hollander testified? 

Mr. Beuwind. No; I was not. 

(Commissioner Weinstock. Well, in common with yourself, as a trained 
political economist, he expresstnl the opinion that legislation could do much, 
very much, along the lines of establishing ti higher degree* of Industrial oppor- * 
tunity and would make way with some of the causes for industrial unrest.ami. 
he specifically named these various legislative measures as being remedial in 
character. 

Mr. Bkrwind. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And I would like to know, from your standpoint 
as an employer, how far such measures meet with your support. First, the 
workmen’s compensation? 

Mr. Berwino. Well, the workmen’s comfiensfttion act, properly worked out, 

I should approve of. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Second, a minimum wage? 

Mr. Berwind. That I do not think—I do not see how you can establish 
that. That I am doubtful about, because I hav* never studied that; never 
thought of It 
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Commissioner \V kin stock. Well, I might say for your Information,* Mr. 
Berwlfltt, that it has been successfully established in Australasia fof men and 
for women, and is being successfully established in this country Iff several 
States for women and minors pure and simple. 3 

Mr. Bkkwinx). Well, I have not stmlied that question. 

Commissioner Wki.vmtock. Well, lake the old-age pension act, such an 
old-itjie pension aet as they have in England or in Germany? * „ 

Mr v Bf.hwind, You mean compensation? 

(Jommissioner We instock. No; that is separate and distinct piece of legis¬ 
lation from workmen’s compensation. Workmen’s compensation deals only 
with workers who have Us*n injured industrially, and has nothing to do with 
old age. Itut, as you doubt less know, in England and in Germany and In 
some other European countries they have established old-age pensions. 

Mr. Bek wind, oh, 1 think it is probably a proper tiling if it is done on a 
broad scale. I don’t know but that is fair if it is being done reasonably. 
'"Commissioner Wkin,stock. The next suggestion that was made was sickness 
Insurance, on the ground that the greatest cause for human poverty is sickness, 
and that society, as a matter of just protection should, from its point of view, 
establish sickness Insurance so as to minimize sickness. 

Mr. Bkruind. Well, in our operations we overcome that—for Instance, I per¬ 
sonally built a hospital which supplies four counties, ours and others tluiu my 
own, and tills was equipped and fitted up and then turned over to the little 
town which Is the headquarters of our people, and they jointly manage it; so 
we provide for our sick by inning our hospitals and looking after them. But 
whether a general law—1 don't know whether that is feasible or not, sir. I 
couldn't tell you. 

Commissioner Weixstock. The next suggestion was unemployment Insur¬ 
ance? 

Mr. Bkrwikd. Well, I am not prepared to pass on that either. 

Commissioner Weinhumk. And the next was Stale labor exchanges to take 
the place of practically private employment bureaus? 

Mr. Bekwinii. 1 have not given those questions any consideration at nil. I 
would like to give them more thought than I can ghe them here to pass upon 
them. 

Commissioner Wkixstock. That is all. 

Chairman Wai.su. That is all; thank you, Mr. Berwind. 

Mr. George W. Perkins. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. GEORGE WALBRIDGE PERKINS. 

Chairman Wai.su. Take a seat, Mr. Perkins, and state your name, please. 

Mr. Perkins. George Walhridge Perkins. 

Chairman Wai.hu. Where do you reside, Mr. Perkins? 

Mr. Perkins. In New York City. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your business, please? 

Mr. Perkins. I am afraid l will have to get you to name it. * 

Chairman Wai.su. In what corporations are you a director? 

Mr. P KUKi.NS. The l'nite.1 States Steel Corporation and the International 
Harvester Co. are the two industrial ones. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Any railroad and transportation companies? 

Mr. Turkish. The ICrle Itallroad, Ihe Tlorlda & Iiast Coast Itnilroad, tho 
Clncliinali, Hamilton & Dayton Italtroud. 

Chairman Walsh. And the Internalioiml- 

My. Perkins. And the International Mercantile Marine. Mr. Chairman, 
you addressed a letter to me in which you asked me a number of questions and 
nuked me to he prepared to atiswer them. I have prepared the answer to those 
ahd I wonder if I might read that Into the record ns perhaps a preliminary 
statement * 

Chairman Walsh. I think perhaps it would lie very well and might shorten 
the matter. 

Mr. Tekkins. And then I shall he very glad to answer any questions you 
may ask. 

o. (Mr. Perkins read as follows:) 

As to industrial relations In this country, perhaps I can best answer your 
questions by stating my beliefs, which, briefly, are as follows: 

I do not believe that competition Is any longer the life of trade. I have 
long believed that cooperation is the life of trade. I believe this because It is 
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clearjthat competition, driven to its logical end, gave us the sweatshop, child 
labor, Ion# hours of labor, insanitary labor conditions, and bred strife and 
discord Between employer and employee. I have long believed thut cooperation 
through large industrial units, projierly KUjx'rvised and regulated by the Fed¬ 
eral Government is the only method of#llniiimting the abu.'ies from which 
labor has suffered under the comi>»»t*tive method. I believe In cooperation and 
organization in industry. I believe in this for both labor and capital; but as 
in noth cases tli^re.sult places large jxnvor in the hands of a few men, I believe 
that such organizations should he under the strict regulation and control of 
the Federal Government in order that they may give the public the maximum 
amount of good and the minimum amount of evil. 

I do not believe that the tariff lias been any appreciable factor in main¬ 
taining our so-called trusts. I believe that improved intercommunication, such 
as the telephone, the telegraph* steam, and electricity generally, is almost 
solely res|M>nsible for the centralization of power in industry, just as they 
have been responsible for the centralization of )>opu!ution in cities. 1 do not 
believe that it is possible to change this situation, unless the Federal Govern¬ 
ment is prepared to make it a penal offense to use steam and electricity in 
industry. 

The corporation qm*dion sniff 1 ho tarly question are fundamental in our 
Industrial fabric, an 1 until they are properly settled all other questions growing 
out of them can not In* projx»rly settled. 

I do not take am stork at all in the Idea that our present industrial diffi¬ 
culties are due to alr-entee ownership. So long as there is the telephone and 
the telegraph people sue going to do business of all kinds and have social rela¬ 
tions of all kinds on the absentee basis. Our Federal Government is based on 
the theory Muit the President of lie* Fnited States, in Washington, represents 
absentee ownership, lie gets his information from representatives who come 
to him from all parts of the country, with information as 1o conditions in those 
parts. It can not be otherwise un»l-*r modern methods of life. 

You ask me whether the large resources of endowed foundations constitute 
a possible menace. In my judgment no concern whatever need be felt dti that 
score, provided the Government will hut r«*quiro that all their transactions, in 
the minutest detail, he made public once or twice a year. 1 mean by fids a state¬ 
ment showing in detail what their money is invested in, what their income is 
spent for, and how the fund generally is administered. If in the course of 
events, under such a system, the money is used for Improper purposes, It will 
not take public opinion long to correct such a condition. I am an absolute 
believer in the efficiency of public opinion; 1 believe that nine times out of ten It 
is notrdnly right but all powerful. 

I believe you threw out the suggestion last Sunday evening that the Gov¬ 
ernment should take these foundations over and administer them. Till*;* of 
course, would mean for them the same kind of efficiency In administration that 
we have in other branches of the Government, which would Im? a distinct loss 
to the people, for I take it that no one questions the high efficiency with which 
tiiese foundation endowments are being managed any more than any one ques¬ 
tions the low order of efficiency with which in many Instances the public's 
money is managed by public servants in this country. Tin* function of Govern-* 
ment should not be to manage, but to regulate and control management. 

You ask me to what extent stockholders and dim-tors of corporations are 
responsible for labor conditions. The policy differs so largely in different 
concerns that a specific answer is impossible. In the corporations with which 
I have been connected the directors have felt a very real and keen responsibility 
for these matters, and the actual practices of these companies, year by yea^/or 
a number of years, show an exhaustive study of these subjects and an intelli¬ 
gent and fair treatment of them, with the result that the relations between 
capital and labor have constantly improved year by year. 

Personally I believe in smalt boards of directors, that directors should be 
held strictly responsible for the discharge of their duties, and that they should 
be required at certain periods to attest to the fact that they have discharged 
their duties. But I believe in the short ballot in business, Just as I believe in 
the short ballot in politics. I believe In placing power and responsibility with 
executives and holding them to a strict accountability. +* 

I have long believed that we can never solve the problem of properly com¬ 
pensating labor through the wage system alone. I have for many years lielieved 
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that we can come much nearer a fair solution by coupling profit sharing with 
wages, One of the reasons why I believe In large corporations is that, the 
ownership being lniiiersonal, you can have profit sharing, welfare work, pensions, 
accident, and benefit plans, which can not so well he had Ut small units of 
buslneses where the ownership is personal. I have not only preached all the 
above, but I have practiced It for a number of years. 

You ask to what extent Industrial warfare, unemployment, poverty, and de¬ 
linquency are the result of defects and maladjustments of American Industry. 
My answer Is that to years ago such defects and maladjustments were re¬ 
sponsible to quite n considerable extent; but a great change lias taken place in 
this respect In recent years, and It Is my deliberate judgment tlmt at the 
present moment our Industrial depression, unemployment, etc., are almost 
wholly due to the defects and maladjustments of Federal laws and administra¬ 
tion. In the enormous railroad and industrial development that followed the 
War of 1802, Improve- business mol boils unquestionably grew tip and have been 
practiced, to the detriment of business, to the detriment of labor, mid to the 
detriment of consumer. There have doubtless been many faults and much 
maladjustment In the business methods of our country, but tills is due to ninny 
causes. I personally believe that some of these causes—the most fundamental 
onetk—have not received anything like the sober, serious, earnest thought, that 
should have been given to them long ago by our men fin public life. For in¬ 
stance, our laws, both Federal and Stale, have been drawn, and tile attempt tins 
been made 1o constantly enforce them, on the theory that we were doing busi¬ 
ness under the same conditions ns did our forefathers; whereas our business 
men. In tlielr actual business lives, have been forced to do business under con¬ 
ditions that have been entirely different from those under which their fore¬ 
fathers did business, or those existing at the time said laws were enacted. 

Doing business is not a theory; It is a fact, Y'oii lane got to do business 
according to the customs and conditions in vogue among jour fellow men on the 
very day on which you are transacting business. One of Hie causes of mal¬ 
adjustment lias been the maladjustment between actual business conditions 
confronting business men and our Federal and Slate laws. I believe that the 
economies that our political leaders have been trying to force American busi¬ 
ness men to accept are altogether antiquated and unsound in this day of 
universal Intercommunication of steam, electricity, and the wireless. Germany 
has long since discarded them and won out commercially. In our struggle to 
retain them we have been losing out. There could lie no more useful inquiry 
at this moment on the part of our Federal Government than a commission on 
economics. It is high time that we went to the root of our troubles and stopped 
scratching around on the surface. 

Our political leaders tell us tlmt competition is still the life of trade; that 
throBgb It we will find a great new freedom. Tliey fell us that cooperation 

through corporal Ions Is a great menace to our people and must he stopped, 

Germany takes exactly tile opposite view. Twenty-five years ago Germany 
was the land of the small unit In business and her people were leaving the 

country every year In large numbers, seeking some other land, where they 

hors'd for better Industrial conditions. Germany gradually changed her system 
from the old destructive, competitive system, with small units of business, to 
the system lif large business units, with cooperation on every hand. Her people 
gradually stopped leaving Germany until, during the two years preceding the 
outbreak of the war, practically noue of her people left their homes. In order 
to look for better conditions elsewhere. 

Is this not a startling contrast? Is it not worthy of deep, sober thought and 
an exhaustive Investigation by our Federal Government? May It not be Just 
possible that our business lenders have been nearer right than our political 
lenders? 

For every ounce of trouble brought about in Industry through the selfishness 
and cupidity of business men, a pound of trouble has heen brought about 
through half-hacked laws and muttonhend legislation on the part of our legis¬ 
lators. Our legislators have not even possessed hindsight, and they have been 
veritable babes in foresight. 

How vas.l.v different and better Industrial conditions and relations would 
have been during the past 20 years if at the time of enacting the Sherman law 
two other laws had been passed. One that would have prevented stock 
watering and overcapitalization In railroad and Industrial organizations, and 
one that would have required full publicity for railroad and industrial 
organizations that became Interstate and International, Two such laws would 
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have been of the greatest benefit and protection to investor, consumer, 
and labor; would have prevented much of the serious mu I ml just meat (hat 
has existed; and would have permitted trade to go on und expand In con¬ 
formity witli the economics of steam and electricity. 

The Sherman law has done nothing whatever to eradicate the evils that have 
existed in business, and has done much to seriously hinder the industrial 
development of tills country. I cun recall scarcely a piece of national legisla¬ 
tion that has had as Its honest purpose the promotion of business and the 
protection of investor, labor, and consumer, or that has been based on sound 
twentieth-century economics and morals. 

For many years I have been a strong advocate of Federal regulation of our 
large industrial units. In this day of almost universal intercommunication, 
whether we like it or not, business must he done on n large scale, by large com¬ 
panies, with large capital and large bodies of employees, which means nhseutee 
ownership and absentee employers. 

I have long believed ami often public ly said that when an Industrial corjiorn- 
tion wishes to reach out lieyond the Slate in which It is created, It should tie 
obliged to do so under Federal regulation: that all its affairs should he made 
public, including is treatment of labor. 

I have long l>elie\ed and often publicly said that the larger an enterprise » 
becomes the more seitlpublic it Incomes, and the more important are ita 
responsibilities to tin* public generall.v. 

I believe that under Federal regulation and complete publicity large busi¬ 
ness units, in place of being a detriment to labor or trade, can be of great 
benefit to both. 

Our touchstone should he conduct, not size. 

Chairman Walkii. Will you please outline briefly Hie character of the connec¬ 
tion you have with the corporations in which >011 are Interested, Mr. Perkins? 

Mr. Perkins. They have been very varied. l>o you refer particularly to in¬ 
dustrial corporations? 

Chairman Wai.sh. I will coniine you. if ,\ou please, to industrial corporations, 
beginning with industrial corporations at any rate. 

Mr. Perkins. I have been eonnoeb'd with the harvester company since the 
very beginning of the company, and became connected with the St<»el Corpora¬ 
tion a few months after its organization. 

Chairman Walsh, llovv many director.', has the International Harvester Co.? 

Mr. Perkins. I think the harvester company has 15, or something like that. 

I really do not know the exact number, hut approximately that number. 

Chairman Waisii. Has it an executive committee? 

Mr. Perkins. It has a finance committee. 

Chairman Walsh. That is the same tiling? 

Mr. Perkins. Yes, sir; it is the same thing. * 

Chairman Walsh. What is the size of the finance committee? 

Mr. Perkins. Five. 

Chairman Walsh. Are they selects from the hoard of directors? 

Mr. Perkins. They are soh*oted by the board of directors. 

Chairman Walsh. Are they all directors also? 

Mr. Perkins. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. How many directors lias the steel company? 

Mr. Perkins. It has many more, perhaps 35 or something of that sort. It 
lias been a long while since 1 looked that up, but it has a much larger number. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you a member of the executive committee of the Inter¬ 
national Harvester Co.? 

Mr. Perkins. Of the finance committee. 

Chairman Walsh. Has the steel company an executive committee also? 

Mr. Perkins. It has a finance committee, which is both a finance and execu¬ 
tive committee. 

Chairman Walsh. How many members are there on that committee? 

Mr. Perkins. Nine. 

Chairman Walsh. Are they selected from among the directors of the com¬ 
pany? 

Mr. Perkins. They are appointed by the board from its own membera 

Chairman Walsh. Are you a member of the executive committee of the steel 
company? 

Mr. Perkins. I am a member of the finance committee, which Is the 4ame 
thing. f 
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Chairman Walsh. What information do you, as a director and member of 
the executive committee of those corporations, possess concerning the labor 
conditions in the corporations, beginning first with the harvester company? 

Mr. Perkins. It is almost the same in both companies. That is, the officers 
are required to report pretty strictly ns to general conditions. I might perhaps 
more properly put it as the policy. The committee fixes the policy and the 
officers execute it. 

Chairman WAr.su. Do you receive reports from the corporations in writing 
in regard to the condition of labor In the different plants? 

Mr. Perkins. Not often; mostly verbally. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you keep minutes of the executive committee? 

Mr. Perkins, l'es, sir; finance committee minutes. 

Chairman Walsh. Do the minutes of the finance committee contain any 
records of action taken with relation to labor conditions during ttie past five 
years? 

Mr. Perkins. I doubt if they do very much, because that is pretty much an 
executive matter and somewhat in the nature of administrative work. The 
president of the company and the chairman of the board would bo present and 
the matters would be gone over pretty thoroughly. It is not in the nature of a 
specific action, such as a man would take in buying a piece of land where it is 
necessary that a record be kept. 

Chairman Walsh. So you recall no record In the minute books of the Inter¬ 
national Harvester Co. of any labor policy or labor action? 

Mr. Perkins. No; I do not recall any, but I do not doubt that we have had 
some. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you boon n director of the steel company? 

Mr. Perkins. Eleven or twelve years—since a few months after its organiza¬ 
tion. 

Chairman Walsh. Have they a definite written policy with reference to 
organized labor in the steel company? 

Mr. Perkins. No definite written policy, but they have a definite policy as to 
labor in that respect. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you personally visit the plants of the corporations 
and make personal inquiry and observation with regard to the condition of 
their employees? 

Mr. Perkins. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What plants of the International Harvester Co. have you 
visited during the past year? 

Mr. Perkins. I have visited none of them during the past year, but before 
that I visited them quite frequently, and particularly when the company was 
organized, in a desire to find out the conditions at that time and what we 
could do to better them. 

Chairman Walsh. When was that? 

Mr. Perkins. My first visit was when the company was first organized— 
12 years ago. 

Chairman Walsh. How many of the plants of the steel company have you 
visited during the past year? 

Mr. Perkins. I think the last steel plant I visited was at Birmingham, Ala., 
which was perhaps a little over a year ago. 

Chairman Walsh. You say that prior to that time you visited them oftener? 

Mr. Perkins. Yes; in the early days we thought—some of us—that there 
were some changes that should be made, and we wished to see the situation our¬ 
selves, and we visited the plants. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Is the labor policy the same in both institutions—the 
policy of the companies toward labor and its organizations or lack of organi¬ 
zation? 

Mr. Perkins. I would not say just the same in the sense that the actions 
are the same, but I think, practically speaking, it is nbout the same. 

Chairman Wat.sti. You stated you had a very definite policy in the Steel 
company a few minutes ago? 

Mr. Perkins. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Please state what that policy is? , 

Mr. Perkins. As to labor? 

Chairman Walsh. As to labor generally. I would like you to make the 
statement In the broadest way that comes to your mind. 

Mr. Perkins. Onr policy toward organized labor is the policy of the open 
shop, and our policy generally toward labor has been to Interest it as far as 
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we could In ownership In the company and to promote as far as possible whal 
In later years has come to be taken up by the States, such as workingmeu’i 
compensation and pensions and welfare work and things of that sort. 

Chairman Walsh. Did your company as such take any action In the pro 
motion of opposition to such laws so fur as State legislatures were concerned' 

Mr. Perkins. Not to my knowledge. We have always been very much it 
favor of that and have felt much gratified that things we took up years agt 
have since been taken up by legislatures, which I think should be the case. 

Chairman Walsh. In what way did you take up those matters prior to th< 
suggestion of them In the Stute legislatures? 

Mr. Perkins. We took up—oh, I should say 10 or 11 years ago—In the stee; 
company the question of profit-sharing and took that up in quite an elaborate 
way. I thought you might be interested in that, and I brought along the 
circulars which wo Issued at that time, which I would be glad to file if you wish 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would please do so and state as concisely as 
you can what that plan Is. 

(Mr. Perkins submitted the following In printed form: Circular letters ol 
the United States Steel Corporation, dated Now York, December 31, 1002; 
January 7, 1010; January 3, 1011; and January 2, 1013. Also pamphlets en¬ 
titled “Statement as to wages, hours, and ottier conditions of labor among 
employees of the United States Steel Corporation and subsidiary companies,’ 
April, 1014; and “ Report of committee of stockholders of the United States 
Steel Corporation,” dated New York, April 15, 1912.) 

Mr. Perkins. When the steel company was organized Individual ownershlt 
was, of course, largely eliminated, and those of us who were intrusted with 
forming un organization to administer the corporation found ourselves con¬ 
fronted with a vary large number of plants at many different points, minus 
•what had been regarded before as the efficiency which comes from individual 
ownership and the Immediate presence on the ground of the individual owners. 
The problem was, could such a large organization succeed permanently ami 
efficiently under those conditions? After giving It considerable study, we 
adopted a profit-sharing plan, and in December, 1902, issued a notification o< 
the plan to all the employees and stockholders of tiie company. That was 
about 12 years ago, you see. The plan is somewhat complicated, but I will 
state it as briefly as I can. 

Our object was to subslitule for a few individual owners a very large num¬ 
ber of owners, and we divided the plan into two parts. We said to the or¬ 
ganized men everywhere that it took approximately $75,000,000 a year to pay 
the interest on the corporation’s bonds and the dividends on its preferred 
stock and to take cure of replacement; wc got up a circular arid sent It to tiie 
men—I will not give the details, just tiie principle of it; it stated that we 
would distribute each year to the organization a certain percentage of any 
profits made over and above that amount, increasing the amount as tiie profits 
increased; that we would distribute that percentage each year, on recom¬ 
mendation by superintendents at the various plants, to those of the organization 
who had helped earn tiie money. Under that part of the plan we have dis¬ 
tributed something over $20,000,000 during tiie years that the plan has been in 
operation. Then, in addition to tiie foregoing, eaeh year we offer to the men 
of the organization stock of (he company at a price we arbitrarily fix in Janu¬ 
ary, and usually a point or two under the market price at tiie time we make 
the offer. We buy tiie stock and offer it, regardless of the market, usually a 
little under, so that the men may feel that in the month of January they can 
always count on buying stock as cheaply from the corporation as they could 
buy it anywhere else. 

Chairman Walsh. How much has been distributed in that way? 

Mr. Perkins. I do not know how many shares, but nearly 60,000 men In the 
mills are now stockholders. For Instance, in January of last year something 
over 27,000 men applied to buy one share of stock apiece. Each year 1ms shown 
an increase over tiie previous year. 

A man who applies to buy stock pays for it out of his pay envelope monthly, 
but is only allowed to pay a certain percentage per month, and it takes about 
three years to pay for the stock. 

Then we’ put a certain sum per share into a fund; for instance, on the 
80,000 shares of stock taken In January of last year we agreed to put In a 
fund each year for five years $3 a share on the whole 30,000 shares. At the 
end of five years al* those who have paid for their stock and still have It re¬ 
ceive this fund. It Is divided among those who pay for their stock and have it 
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at the end of that time. Of course all of these men get dividends, as in the 
case of any other stockholder. Our experience has shown that this is a good 
thing for the men in every way. The men who can only afford to buy one 
share of stock a year are the laborers, and the greatest thing they can render 
is their best efforts every day in their work, wherever they may be. It is a 
very difficult tiling to know how to share profits with the laborers bused on any 
ordinary protit-shuring plan, so we feel that to Interest him in stock ownership 
and then arbitrarily distribute profits to him rewards him for the best interest 
he could give, whatever his Job might be. 

This has proven very attractive to the men. Each year more and more 
have subscribed to this plan and become stockholders, and we have had very- 
satisfactory results. 

We had a letter a while ago from a mau, who was evidently a foreigner, for 
we could hardly make out ids letter, and he wrote to tills effect: “I notice 
some mornings in going to my work that the cook in the superintendent’s 
kitchen takes wood from the company's woodpile. I own two shares of stock 
in this Company, and I want to ask if that is rightV" So we hud a pretty help¬ 
ful partner In that man, although he had but two shares of stock. 

While I was in Birmingham on lay lust trip there I was going along looking 
over the work, and the superintendent said, “ Do you see that mau working 
over there? ” pointing to a man who looked rather shabby and dirty. And I 
said, “ Yes.” The superintendent said, “ He delivers oil around the works. 
He nearly had a fight the other day. He was delivering oil, and a man re¬ 
ceiving the oil had a little left In the cup and threw it out on the road. This 
man said, 1 You want to quit that.’ The man to whom he spoke said, ‘ What 
business is it of yours? ’ and this man said, • It is a good deal of my business; 
I am a stockholder In the company and 1 don’t want any oil wasted.' ” 

We did not get up our plau from Uio standpoint of philanthropy, but we got 
it up because we thought it would be a good tiling for the company and the 
employees, and we have beeu very well satisfied with the results we have hud. 
I hope 1 have not been too long In slating the plan. 

Chairman Walsh. No ; It has been very interesting. Commissioner O'Connell 
wants to ask a question. 

Commissioner O'Connell. There is some difference between us, Mr, Perkins, 
In regard to the stock, given by the steel company to the employees. Has 
common stock been sold to the employ ees ? 

Mr. Peukins. For the last three or four years. For a number of years we 
only offered preferred stock; then we had many demands lrom the men lor com¬ 
mon stock and offered that 

Commissioner O'Connell. Was there not recently some of the common stock 
sold to employees at a price somewhere around NOV 

Mr. Pskkins. No, sir; not the common stuck; the preferred stock has been 
sold for about that. 

Commissioner O'Connell. What is the result if the stock sold to them falls 
in price? 

Mr. Perkins. That is perhaps one of the most interesting features of our 
plan. A man buys a share we will say of cornmou stock at $50 a share. It 
takes him three or four years to pay for that. White he is paying for it we 
charge him with a rate of iulerest on his money equal to the dividend he re¬ 
ceives and credit him with the dividends. This fund 1 spoke of, where we put 
$3 a share a year into a separate fund, is in addition to the dividend, so that at 
the end of five years he is sure to receive $15 in addition to his dividend. So 
if he paid $50 a share for his stock in 1305, in 1000 when he took his stock 
down, when he had paid for it and it was ids, it would have cost him only $35 
a share, and as much less than $35 as is represented by his interest In the sum 
of $3 a share left in the fund by those who did not continue payments and 
forfeited to the fund their $3 a shura So, I might say, in answer to your 
question, that the fund is an insurance fund against depreciation in value. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Ho you guarantee to take the stock off his hands 
at the price he paid for it? 

Mr. Pebkins. No; but this fuud is a very large insurance against any de¬ 
preciation, We did do that once. When we put out this profit-sharing plan in 
1902, depression came on almost immediately and the market price of the 
stock became much lower than the price at which we had offered it and at which 
the men had taken it, and it being a new thing, and some suspicion arising about 
it, even in the mind of the most moral paper of New York, which had com¬ 
mented on it editorially, we thought we ought to take some action and the 
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finance committee brought the matter to the hoard, and the result was that a 
resolution was passed to the effect that If at the end of five years the Block was 
Belling at a price less than the price at which the men took it, the company 
would protect the men. 

Commissioner O'Connell. One [joint I want to get clear: The company hus 
sold common stock to ils employees} 

Mr. Perkins. It has. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And it does not guarantee to return the price, the 
company does not guarantee the price paid'/ 

Mr. Perkins. No; hut I want to make it clear that we have a heavy Insur¬ 
ance fund which we set aside for the protection of the men. Mr. Commissioner, 
when I speak of protit sharing. I want to make it very clear that I do not be¬ 
lieve In bonus giving or gratuities. I believe In profit sharing through which 
the man becomes a real partner, whether a partner to the extent of one dollar 
. ora million dollars. I think every self-respecting man wants to do business on 
a business basis, and he does not want any gratuity. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Perkins, how many employees are there In the United 
States Steel Corporation? 

Mr. Perkins. From one hundred and sixty thousand to two hundred thousand 
or odd. 

Chairman Walsh. The maximum is what? 

Mr. Perkins. Something aruund 225,000 or 240,000. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you make an approximate classification of them, as 
to skilled laborers, unskilled laborers, executive men, administrative men, and 
salesmen? 

Mr. Perkins. No; you would have to get that from the executive department. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you include lu the amount of stock taken the stock 
taken by the ofiicers of the corporation. 

Mr. Perkins. Yes, sir. 

1 Chairman Walsh. By the executive heads? 

Mr. Perkins. Yes, sir; this plan is oi>eu to every one from the chairman of 
the hoard down to the men doiug common labor. 

Chairman Walsii. What proportion of the $211,000,000 is or lias been taken 
by the officers of the company V 

Mr. Perkins. A very small part in proportion to the whole, because when 
we make those offers we allow tiie workmen—the men who receive $1,200 a 
year or less, the first chance at purchasing the stock. We offer $25,000 a year 
and we allow the $1,200 men and under to subscribe first, and the higher-priced 
men are the last ones allowed to subscrilie, so that the low-salarted men get the 
first choice. 

Chairman Walsh. In point of numbers, how Is this stock held by unskilled 
labor? 

Mr. Perkins. The largest percentage of it is held by unskilled laborers. 

Chairman Walsh. How much is held by unskilled laborers? 

Mr. Perkins. It would be a rough guess, lmt from my general touch, I would 
say there would be by this time probably 25,000 or perhaps more. 

Chairman Walsh. Twenty-five thousand? 

Mr. Perkins. Yes; lmt understand that Is a guess ou my part—simply my 
feeling from what I know about the organization. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, what is the attitude, first, of the International Har¬ 
vester Co., toward organized labor? 

Mr. Perkins. Toward organized labor? They have the open shop. 

Chairman Walsh. Does it favor or oppose collective bargaining? 

Mr. Perkins. Well, the company, as far as I know, never has taken any 
action. And as far as I know most of the directors are in favor of organized 
labor; I am. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, as to the United States Steel Corporation? 

Mr. Perkins. Practically the same. 

Chairman Walsh. Attention was called to n resolution said to hove been 
passed by the board of directors of the Steel Corporation on June 25, 1901; the 
report from which this is submitted seems to call this the executive committee. 

Mr. Perkins. During the first few months of the existence Of the Steel Corpo¬ 
ration there was an executive committee and a finance committee. 

Chairman Walsh. I see. 

Mr. Perkins. But we found that did not work very well, so the executive 
committee was discontinued and one committee left, and that has been the 
administrative committee. 
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Chairman Walsh. Has your attention been called to the resolution passed by 
the executive committee on June 17, 1901, as follows: 

“ That we are unalterably opposed to any expansion of union labor, and advise 
subsidiary companies to take a firm position when these questions come up, and 
say that they are not going to recognize it; that Is, any extension of the unions 
in mills where they do not now exist; that great care should be used to prevent 
trouble and that they promptly report and confer with the corporation.” 

Mr. Pkkkjns. No, sir, never; if I ever knew that, I don’t remember it. I 
never wan a member of the executive committee. But I have called your atten¬ 
tion to the fact that the executive committee was done away with. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Your attention was never called, as 1 take it, to that resolu¬ 
tion, If it was passed? 

Mr. Perkins. No. Mr. Chairman, I want to say this: I doubt if the people 
in our country generally realize the enormous change that lias come about in 
the years that have intervened between that resolution and to-day on such 
points as that. For instance, you see when that was passed, as you read it, the 
Steel Corporation was perhaps 5 or G months old and men then representing 
still hail the old notions toward labor. It was before the Steel Corporation 
policy was thought out and formed and put into execution. And I would not be 
surprised if that were the attitude of the men who were then looking after those 
questions which wus the function of the executive committee. As I think back 
now and realize how a good many of the men that came into the corporation 
from the old companies felt toward labor, I can see how they would have felt 
that way about it; but It does not by any means represent the policy of the cor¬ 
poration. 

Chairman Walsii. And the policy of the corporation at the present date? 

Mr. Perkins. Absolutely open shop, without the slightest prejudice one way 
or the other, I believe, toward the man, whether he is a member of the union or 
not. 

Chairman Walsh. I believe you stated you were in favor of labor organizing? 

Mr. Perkins. I urn. I believe labor, as I have said in my paper, should 
organize. They should have just the same right, I think, as business men 
should have. And when you come to great labor organizations the administra¬ 
tive power is, of course, placed in the hands of a few men, and I think there¬ 
fore that they should be under Federal regulation Just as the large business 
concerns should be. 

Chairman Walsii. Well, under the present system of organization prior to 
the nationalization, if it ever comes, of big business, what form do you think 
the labor organization should take in dealing with the situation? 

Mr. Perkins. Well, there Is no form they can take other than their present 
form until there is Federal regulation. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the basis for your opinion, if you please, Mr. 
Perkins? What are the principles underlying collective bargaining that you 
believe make it a good business or a social agency or both? 

Mr. Perkins. Well, in the first place, I believe that every man should have 
the right to so exercise his freedom as to render the most good to tlie most people. 
I think collective bargaining comes nearer representing that notion than Indi¬ 
vidual management. I think we have got to have large business units because 
of our modern methods of Intercommunication, and I believe that as the large 
business unit is more constantly in the limelight, you can get better control of it 
through publicity and the natural exhibition of its affairs than you can of the 
small unit. For instance, for the sake of comparison, I think we have very 
little control of the Chief Executive of this country except as we get it through 
the searchlight of publicity, and I consider that all powerful for that purpose. 
The result Is we have had very little dllliculty with any of our principal Federal 
officers through tlielr doing anything that was morally wrong, but we have had 
many instances where Government officials, smaller officials, State officials, have 
done wrong. The more light you get on a question the more safety you have. 
I think that In the large corporations another very important advantage of 
collective bargaining is that you minimize the selfishness and self-interest that 
always exists in man. 

Take the Steel Corporation. As I have just said, we have paid out for this 
profit sharing over $20,000,000 In a few years. The company is so large and its 
earnings are so enormous that It would be very difficult for any of ns direc¬ 
tors, who are stockholders, to figure how such a payment was affecting our 
Individual pocketbooks; whereas you will find that a man who personally 
owns a concern Is very loath to put In a profit-sharing plan, old-age pensions, 
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ond such like, because lie figures It right back to his pocketbook. Perliaps I 
can illustrate that by eitlug an incident which comes to my mind. A man in 
a large industrial concern came to me four or live years ago and said: “ You 
have got a surprising organization in the harvester company, the mou seem 
very much attached to the company. I am told your profit-sharing ami pen¬ 
sion plan is what accounts for it. I am thinking of adopting something of the 
sort, and want to talk with you about it.” I told him all about it. lie practi¬ 
cally owned his business. He came to see me once or twice, but I heard 
nothing more about it. I met him on the train some time after and tisketl 
him what hud become of it. He said: “ I had to give that up; I could not do 
it. Why, it would cost mo too much.” 

It came right back to his pocket, and ho did not do it. I think, where you 
have a large aggregate of money ami of men in a corporation, you cun get a 
public-service atmosphere established that is much more advantageous to 
capital and labor than you can in the smaller units of business. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you have any contracts with labor organizations in 
any department of eitiier one of your companies? 

Mr. Perkins. They nmy have; I am not sure ubout that. 

Chairman Walsh. Does it discriminate In any way against men who belong 
to labor organizations or who advocate that plan of action? 

Mr. I’ekkins. Not to my knowledge; no, sir; that is not the policy. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there any policy in any department or in any field of 
either one of these industries to keep out what they cull outside agitators or 
organizers of labor unions? 

Mr. Perkins. No, sir; I have never heard that discussed in eitiier company, 
and we have practically laid no committees wait upon us for several years. 
We have laid a very satisfactory condition as to labor. 

Chairman Walsh. In your studies of profit sharing, how many different 
corporations have you studied, Mr. Perkins? 

Mr. Perkins. Well, I studied a great many prior to 10 years ago. I have 
not studied many since because, as a matter of fact, speaking from my own 
knowledge of many of our American corporations that have adopted tiie 
profit sharing that we started in the Steel Corporation, the plan seems to have 
given very good satisfaction. The dillieully with most of the English plans 
and many of our American plans, 1ms been that the profit sharing is profit 
sharing in name but far from it in fact. Most of the plans always contained 
something that tried to gouge the men or some little joker that was not fair 
to labor. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there any department of either one of the two organi¬ 
zations that we have been speaking of where statistics have been kept on the 
question of profit sharing to cover other experiences? 

Mr. Perkins. In other companies? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Perkins. No; we have been too well satisfied with our own. Our own 
plan has been so vastly different from any other that we have not thought 
statistics would be of any advantage. 

Chairman Walsh. Has there been any Important changes made in the plan 
of profit sharing within, say, the past live years? 

Mr. Perkins. Not in principle. There has been some minor adjustment, but 
nothing to speak of. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you observed any tendency among companies, which 
have profit sharing, to give less attention to sanitary work tiian after the in¬ 
troduction of profit sharing? 

Mr. Perkins. On the contrary, exactly the opposite has been my observation. 

Chairman Walsh. Are employees who share in the profits less apt to be 
critical of insanitary working conditions than Ihe other employees? 

Mr. Perkins. On the contrary—now, may I just take a minute on that ? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; surely. Take all the time you wish on any of these 
questions. 

Mr. Perkins. A very interesting change has occurred in connection with that, 
namely, the men have come and said that now they had better conditions they 
would give better work. They used to feel that perhaps it was not proper to 
make suggestions. The barrier has been broken down and there has been more 
friendly Intercourse, In fact, much that has been done in the way of improved 
sanitary conditions has been done at the suggestion of the men themselves who 
pointed out that it was good business to do it. 
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I remember—perhaps It Is a good illustration—that we discussed for a long 
while in the harvester company the question of a minimum wage for the girls 
in the factories, and some time ago we adopted a minimum wage. We had had 
a long experience In the harvester company of constant changing in the twine 
mills; the girls would come aud learn the business and then go somewhere else. 
We did everything we could to change that condition, but it did not seem to 
work. Then we Introduced the minimum wage and almost immediately found 
that the i>ereentnge of girls remaining was higher, and it was only a short time 
until the malingers came to believe tiiat the extra efficiency obtained on that ac¬ 
count more than made up for the increase in the wage we had established. And 
yet in nil the different things that had been up for argument, pro and con, that 
particular tiling lmd never occurred as a factor. 

Chairman Walsh. Was the manlier of girls who remained steadily much ap¬ 
preciably higher? 

Sir. Perkins. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you approximate how much higher? 

Mr. I’ekktns. Why, I don't rememlier now. Il was some lit tie time ago! it 
was perhaps 10 or 15 per cent. 

Chairman Wai.sh. The logic of that would lie that tile establishment of the 
minimum wage in any industry would help to minimize the evils of the casual 
employment? 

Mr. Perkins. I would not feel competent to say Hint any industry that 
adopted It would experience that; hut broadly speaking I should think that 
that would be true. 

Chairman Walsh. I)o you consider that il tumid lie feasible for a large cor¬ 
poration such as either one of yours to have a condensed report as to living con¬ 
ditions, labor conditions made to stockholders along with the financial reports? 

Mr, I’erkins. Y'es, sir; I think that is going to be the next tiling that will be 
required. 

Chairman Walsh. Has it e\er been done by any corporationthatyoilknowof? 

Mr, Perkins. No. We have made condensed reports of that sort in tlie steel 
company; in our annual meetings of stockholders, such statements have been 
made. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you think il would be feasible to have condensed, 
clear, logical reports made as to labor conditions, conditions of living of the 
employees made to the general officers of the company and transmitted regu¬ 
larly with the financial reports to the stockholders? 

Mr. Perkins. Y’es. One reason why we should have Federal Incorporation is 
that just such reports should lie required by the Government regularly. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know of any laws ns to health, safety, comfort, 
wages, and nil of those matters that affect the Industry which have been worked 
out by any corporation and required by il? 

Mr. Perkins. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. There have been no standards of that kind, no general 
standards of that kind that you know of? 

Mr. Perkins. No. I think that there has been no scientific standard worked 
out. I wisli very much that we had a department at Washington, a national 
commission, a bureau of industrial relations that would collect such infor¬ 
mation and serve to bring the employer and employee together on these very 
questions; I think it would lie greatly to the advantage of capital and labor. 

Chairman Walsh. What proportion of men in the furnaces of the steel mills 
of the corporation at the present time are working 12 hoars per day? 

Mr. Perkins. Well, very few; but some are working 12 hours a day; that Is, 
they are not working, but they are on duty. X think that should be very care¬ 
fully looked iuto. There is a very great difference between men being on duty 
and a man doing hard manual labor for 12 hours a day. 

Chairman Walsh. What proportion of the employees in the steel mills proper, 
or what percentage of them are on duty 12 hours per day? 

Mr. Perkins. I could not tell you; a small percentage only, and a constantly 
decreasing percentage. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, it appeared here that perhaps there were SO per cent 
in 1912 in that department alone. 

Chairman Walsh. Working 12 hours per day. 

Mr. Perkins. That could not he so. I would be glad to send you those figures 
if you would like to have them. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would, please. 

Mr. Perkins. Tes. 
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(Mr. Perldns subsequently submitted tlie Printed Statement as to Wages, 
Hours, and Other Conditions of Labor Among Employees of the United States 
Steel Corporation and Subsidiary Companies, dated April 20, 11)14, In which 
the statement la made that on that date only 22.5 per cent of the employees 
work 12 hours a day and that further effort is being made to Improve con¬ 
ditions.) 

Chairman Walsh. How about last month? 

Mr. Perkins. Last month was not quite as large as it has been In some other 
months. 

Chairman Walsh. Hut the proportion of them to the whole employment in 
the mill last month that were working 12 hours per day? 

Mr. Pkbkink. Would you like that prior to Mareli 4, 1912—before and after? 

Chairman Walsh. That would tie all rigtit. Wluit I was really asking for 
was last month to compare with the report that: we have—the [lercentage. 

I have been asked to ask you a question here: Does the rule on profit sharing 
state that the bonus is paid on each share of stock during (he first live years 
only to loyal employees? 

Mr. Perkins. No, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sii. The word “ loyal" is not used? 

Mr. Perkins. Please do not use that word “bonus"; I have been having 
much trouble with that during all these years 1 have been lecturing nronniF 
the country on profit sharing; it is the most pernicious word that can he used. 
A bonus is a gift. And these men do not want gifts and flic corporation ought 
not to want to make gifts. A profit-sharing plan Is a profit-sharing plan or it 
is not. 

Now, we saying nothing aliout “royal "; all that is required under our plan 
is that the men pay for their stock and remain in tlie employ of the company 
and .have the stock at the end of that time—the five-year period. 

Chairman Walsh. The gist of this question, however, is, regardless of its 
wording, whether or not. in your opinion, the payment of these shares of profit 
sharing, If that is what you would call it, lias a tendency to keep employees 
from protesting these onerous conditions such as I have enumerated? 

Mr. Perkins. That question lias boon following me for more than 20 years. 
The first time I ex|>eriinented with this principle was when I was with the New 
York I.ife Insurance Co., when I organized many years ago there what was 
known as the Nylic Association, for which I was indicted after the insurance 
lmestlgntion. I was held up as a horrible example because, through the Nylic 
Association, the agents were tied up to the New York Life in such a way that 
they could not speak and could not live Independently. That charge was 
never, however, made by a single man in the New York Life Insurance Co. It 
resulted In very great benefit, both to the agents and to the policyholders; In 
fact, two or three years afterwards, when tilings had quieted down, the insur¬ 
ance commissioner reported that the plan was of great value to the company. 

Now, the same charge has been made from some quarters against this plan In 
the Steel Corporation, viz. that it is a nefarious device to make a slave of the 
man; to so bind him to the company that he can not say his soul is his own; 
but it will be Impossible to prove that by the men themselves, and 1 should 
say that would be competent evidence. 

Chairman Walsh, You have observed no such a tendency? 

Mr. I'ekkins. Not the slightest. As I said a few minutes ago, quite the 
opposite. Those men become interested. Let me tell you why we are anxious 
to have the workmen get their stock and pay for it slowly and then deliver It to 
them. The man who acquires something quickly, who goes out on the spur of 
the moment and buys something is naturally not so apt to regard that as highly 
as something that he has been a long while acquiring. Under our plan the 
man takes 10 cents a month or 50 cents a month out of his pay envelope and 
pays for this stock; he knows about It; his wife knows about It; some of the 
neighbors know about It; and after he lias paid from month to month for three 
or four years and finally is handed that stock certificate he Is not going to get 
rid of it quickly; he Is not going right out and part with It. 

Chairman Walsh. Not going to do what? 

Mr. Pekkins. To part with It. And again, when a man wants to borrow $25 
he does not go out and hock his furniture, but he takes hlg certificate out of his 
pocket and goes Into the bank and borrows the $25 like any business man 
would and gets it af the same rate of Interest The men eome to feel an 
interest in a certificate bought in that way. They do not part with It unless 
some unforeseen circumstance comes along, 
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Chairman Walsh. Do you know of any corporation, Mr. Perkins, who are 
working, directly working, through health, Federal Labor Department, and 
such Government agencies to better working conditions for their employees? 

Mr. Perkins. Do you mean through Government agency? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; through the Government to establish laws having 
that tendency? 

Mr. Perkins. I did not know there was any Government agency. There are 
the State agencies; just in tile Inst two or three years State organizations have 
sprung up; but 1 do not know whether there has been any work- 

Chairman Walsh, Ity state and Government agencies I mean all sorts of 
State as well as Government? 

Mr. Perkins. No; I do not. I personally feel that it is a pretty poor industry 
that will not support all that sort of thing out of itself. I believe that they 
should come out of the profits of industry, rather than through State provision, 
such as they have in Europe. I hope we will never have to do it altogether 
that way. 

Chairman Walsh. At this point we will stand adjourned until to-morrow 
morning. We wil) have to ask you to return to-morrow morning at 10 o'clock. 
And I also wish to make the announcement that the session will bo held in the 
aldermanlc chandler. 

(At 4.30 of this Thursday, January 21, 1015. an adjournment was taken until 
to-morrow, Friday, January 22, 1015, at 10 o'clock in the aldermanlc chamber.) 


New York City, Jniinurn >>, 101.>—10 a. ill. 
Present: Chairman Walsh, Commissiouers O'Connell, Lennou, llarrimau, Bal¬ 
lard, Weinstock, and Garretson. 

Chairman Walsh. The commission will please lie in order. 

You may resume the stand, please. Mr. Perkins. 

TESTIMONY OF MB. GEORGE W. PERKINS—Continued. 


Chairman Walsh. I have just one other question, Mr. Perkins, and then 
some of the commissioners desire to ask you some questions. 

Mr. Perkins. Mr. Chairman, you asked.me for some information last evening 
ns to the number of employees, wages, rates, and so on. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Perkins. I find I have that now, if yon wish it. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. I will tie glad if you will furnish that first. , 

Mr. Perkins. I will just read this, if you will allow me to, because I believe 
it covers directly what you asked me yesterday. 

Chairman Walsh. Very well. 

Mr. Perkins. This is a report. T remembered, after you asked about written 
reports, and so on, yesterday, Hint we bad had reports made to the board nnd 
stockholders on labor conditions, and so on; nnd one was made about a year 
ago, which, when I got home last night, I found among my papers. And I think 
It covers the points that you asked. Now, tills was tiic report made just about 
a year ago on the conditions of 1013. 

(Mr. Perkins then read as follows:) 

“ Tlie rate of wages now being paid to our employees is the highest which 
has been paid in the iron and steel industry since that industry readied any¬ 
thing like its present proportions. There has been no reduction in wages since 
the advance made on February 1, 1913, which involved an increased expendi¬ 
ture of .$12,000,000 a year. During 1013 the average number of employees In the 
service of the corporation and its subsidiary companies was 228,906. The total 
snlnrles and wages paid to such employees was $207,206,176. The average 
salary or wage per employee per day, exclusive of the general administrative 
and selling forces, was $2.85; nnd the average salary or wage per employee per 
day for all employees, including the general administrative and selling force, 
was $2.92. It is believed that during 1913, as in previous years, the average 
wage scale of the corporation was the highest in the industry. This wage scale 
has been maintained notwithstanding unsatisfactory business conditions and a 
steadily narrowing margin between prices and cost of production. 

“ In a communication hertofore addressed to the stockholders, you have 
been Informed that the 12-hour day Is confined almost entirely to these depart- 
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-ments, such as the blast furnaces and rolling mills, where operations must be 
continuous throughout the 24 hours, although the hours of labor of the work¬ 
men employed in them are Intermittent, because of Intervals during the 
operations. The nature of these operations is such that the workmen are 
nctunlly employed less than two-thirds of the time. Owing ,to the peculiar 
conditions controlling these operations, it is the practice in the industry to 
divide the day into two turns of 12 hours each, and the only change which 
could be made would be to divide the day Into three turns of 8 hours each, 
but in that case the hours of labor would be so much reduced that remunera¬ 
tion to the workmen would necessarily be diminished. Our experience in 
eliminating seven-day labor shows that any plan under which the men earn 
less results in the loss of many of the best workmen, who seek and (ind 
employment, where such restrictions are not enforced. Through the discon¬ 
tinuance of seven-day labor, upward of 4,000 men left our employment within 
a very short period of time during 1913 and found employment where they 
could earn their accustomed seven days’ wages per week: notwithstanding 
tills, we have adhered to the six-day schedule. 

“From our investigations of the subject, it is believed that the 12-liour day 
is not physically detrimental to the men, because the work is intermittent, and 
for the further reason that the Introduction of machinery lias eliminated most 
of the arduous physical labor, in fact, those departments in which the 8-hour 
day prevails are probably more exhausting In their demands upon the men 
physically than the 12-hour shifts, owing to the continuous nature of the 
employment We are not unmindful of the opinion expressed by the Fish 
committee—that the 12-hour day is detrimental to the social welfare of the 
men—because of the claim that 12 hours away from work is insufficient for 
rest and recreation and leisure at their homes with their families, and studies 
are being made to provide, wherever possible, suitable facilities to enable the 
workmen to enjoy as much leisure and recreation as the economic conditions 
of the industry will permit; but those conditions are not under the control 
of any oue employer, however large, or of ail the employers in any one 
industry.” 

Mr. Perkins. I would like to emphasize that that difficulty comes from the 
State-laws and regulations and practices in the different States; and if we 
had a Federal regulation it would lie much easier to have hours, of labor aud 
that sort of thing enforced. 

(Mr. Perkins continued reading, as follows.) 

“Steady employment is a matter of vital Uu]x>rtance to the workmen In ally 
industry, and is of even greater benefit to them than shorter hours or higher 
wages. The welfare of the workmen and of the corporation is dependent ui«m 
the prosperity of the iron and steel industry in this country, which in turn 
depends upon good general business conditions. The general average of 
prices for iron and stool products, which bas prevailed for nearly a year past, 
has been on a very low level and the margin between selling prices and cost 
of production is much smaller than has prevailed at any time during the past 
15 years, with the exception of a short period in 1911, and affords a low rate 
of return on the actual value of the capital employed. The large tariff 
reductions have brought many of our largest markets into strong competition 
with foreign iron and steel makers whose employees work 12 hours a day at 
wages averagiug f>0 per cent or less of the rates paid in this country. Under 
all these circumstances it seems clear to the committee that such a radical 
change as the one suggested can not be made at present. Leaving out of con¬ 
sideration employees engaged on railroad trains, ships, and in general adminis¬ 
trative work, only 22.5 per cent, of our employees work 12 hours a day; and 
we are making efforts to further improve conditions.” 

Mr. Perkins. You said yesterday you thought it was 50 per cent, and I suid 
I was sure it was not that. These are the ligures. 

Chairman Walsh. Does that percentage apply to those in the steel mills 
proper or- 

Mr. Perkins (interrupting). Yes; this leaves out of consideration the 
employees engaged on railroad trains and general administrative work- 

Chairman Walsh (Interrupting). What is general administrative work? 

Mr. Perkins. Well, the president of the company, for one. I do not think 
he confines himself to any hours per day. 

Chairman Walbii., Yes; and railroads? 

Mr. Perkins. Of course they are all regulated by law. 
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Chairman Walsh. Now, wlmt else besides administrative work and railroads? 

Mr. Perkins. Ships. 

Chairman Walsh. .Ships? 

Mr. Pkbkins. Ships—shipping. 

Chairman Walsh. How about tiie mines? 

Mr. Pebkins. Well, Including everything except ruilroad trains, ships, and 
general administrative work—only 22.5 per cent of the employees work 12 
hours a day. 

(Mr. Perkins continued reading, as follows:) 

“ The voluntary accident relief plan, established by the corporation before 
workmen’s compensation laws had become alterative anywhere in this country, 
has been successfully continued in all those States where It has not been super¬ 
seded by such statutes. In those States where workmen’s compensation laws 
have been passed our subsidiary companies have accepted such laws and en¬ 
deavor to cooperate with the State authorities In their successful application. 

“ The amount paid in 1013 to and for our injured workmen, including expendi¬ 
tures both under our plau and under workmen’s compensation laws was 
$2,504,839. Tims 85 per cent of the total amount expended by reason of work 
accidents was paid out to the injured men and their families or in taking care 
of them. 

“ Our accident-prevention work has reached a high point of efficiency. Never¬ 
theless experience and careful observation suggest improvements from time to 
time and they are promptly made. Effort is now being directed toward teaching 
the workmen habits of caution, making watchfulness against dangers to them¬ 
selves and their fellows n mailer of constant attention. It has been necessary 
to overcome recklessness and disregard of dangers, which had come to be treated 
as customary risks of the trade, against which the men would not take anv 
precautions; to teach them that taking risks will not lie permitted. 

“ The cost of safety work in 1913 was $000,593. 

“ Serious accidents per 1,000 employees are now 38 J per cent less than in 1000, 
when this work was first taken up by the corporation. This means that 2.273 
men, who might have been injured under earlier conditions, were saved from 
serious Injury during the year. 

“The pension fund has proved so satisfactory that no changes of any moment 
have been required. The number of pensioners continues to increase with a 
corresponding increase in expenditure. This plan lias been made to work more 
smoothly in some of its details ami in its relation to the accident relief plan. 
Total number of pensioners December 31,1913, 2,092; number of pensions granted 
during 1913, 425; total amount paid in pensions during 1913, $422,815.14 ; aver¬ 
age age at which pensions were granted, 03.73; average service of pensioners 
(years), 28.82; average pension granted (monthly), $20.85. 

“ Employees’ stock subscription plan: On December 81, 1013, more than 85,026 
employees were stockholders under this plan. Their aggregate holdings 
amounted to more than 146,402 shares of stock. It Is impossible to ascertain 
how many employees, in addition to those yet receiving the special benefits that 
continue for five years, hold stock upon which these special benefits lmve censed 
to be paid, but it is believed that the numbers would greatly increase the figures 
here given. The subscriptions for 1914 show that 40,498 employees subscribed 
for a total of 90,000 shares of stock. 

“ In sanitation many Improvements have been made in the proper investigation 
and observation of water supply and distribution to the men. All sources of 
drinkiug water are analyzed periodically. Great cure is taken against possible 
pollution. The most modern and sanitary methods are used In the proper 
cooling and distribution of water, including the sanitary drinking fountain. 
The common drinking cup lias been practically eliminated. The investigation 
of water supplies and the installation of drinking water systems alone cost 
$130,000 during 1913. The common or roller towel has been abolished. Wash 
rooms, shower baths, and lockers, started in earlier years, have been extended. 
During 1913 there were installed 1,193 washbasins, 210 showers, and 15,471 
lockers. Two additional swimming pools for general use in the mining towns 
were built during the year. The cost of providing washing facilities for 1913 
was $141,000. The total cost of sanitary work during the year was $564,977. 

“ In welfare work of a character not covered by the plans already mentioned 
for benefiting the workmen, onr companies have tried many Interesting things. 
They now maintain In the populous districts around their plants 101 children’s 
playgrounds, with an average dally attendance during last summer of 8,688 
children. At a number of the plants visiting nurses are available. 
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“The aggregate expenditures during 1913 for improving conditions among 
workmen of the United States Steel Corporation were as follows £< 

Belief for men injured nnd the families of men killed which is 


paid in all cases, regardless of legal liability_$3,013,038.13 

Accident prevention_ 600, 393. 8-1 

Sanitation and welfare work_ 1,600,243.69 

Pension fund, which provides support for superannuated em¬ 
ployees : 

(а) For pension payments_ 422, 815.14 

(б) Additional benefit payments nnd administration cost_ 43, 379. 54 

(c) For the creation of a permanent fund, to be completed 

in 13 years___ 500,000. 00 

Employees’ stock-subscription plan, approximately_ 1, OtK), 000.00 


Total expenditures for Improving the condition of work¬ 
men _ 7, 240, 669. 33 


F Mr. Perkins. I think those figures substantially cover your question, 
f Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Ballard asked mo to suggest if it would he 
possible to send one of those printed documents to each of the commissioners? 
i, Mr. Perkins. With pleasure. X would be very glad to do so, 

F Chairman Walsh. 1 >o you consider it necessary to the success—to the 
permanent success of a large Industrial organization, and to the welfare of the 
people engaged In it, when It becomes highly organized or centralized, that a 
definite and businesslike survey should lie constantly kept, covering labor con¬ 
ditions und the conditions of the working people in tha industry, which informa¬ 
tion should lie kept at the constant command and under the notice of the 
management or directors of flic corporation? 

; Mr. Perkins. I think that is highly necessary; I would go further than that 
and say Unit it should he at the command of ail public authorities, and tlml 
there ought to bo some law requiring the filing of such information, just as there 
Is a law requiring the filing of a financial statement. 

Chairman Walsh. From your experience us a director ami manager of those 
large concerns, is it perfectly feasible to do so, if one is willing and desirous to 
do so? 

Mr. Perkins. Yes, sir; and I think it is far more Important than to keep 
up a constant inspection of tlie machinery of tlic plant. If the machinery of a 
plant is worth inspection and keeping in repair and ill proper condition, cer¬ 
tainly the men are. 

Chairman Walsh. Could reports be made as definitely and in as businesslike 
way in regard to those conditions as in regard to flie other conditions? 

Mr. Perkins. Yes. I think the report which I have just read Is an illus¬ 
tration of that. 

Chairman Walsh. Shortly before adjourning, I was handed a question to ask 
you, the gist of which is, does the opportunity to share in the profits of your 
concern, by taking stock, depend upon what might be called the loyalty of tlie 
employees to tlie organization—to their work? 

Mr. Perkins. No, sir; except possibly if you regard loyalty as interest. Tlie 
fund which I spoke of yesterday Unit we contract to put aside, $3 on certain 
stock and $5 a year on other stock, is dependent on a man going on ami paying 
up in full for his stock and obtaining it at tlie end of the five years, tlie 
idea being to get him to continue with the business. As to using the word 
“ loyalty ” in the sense that his freedom of speech or freedom to criticize is 
affected, there is nothing of that kind involved. 

Chairman Walsh. There seemed to lie some difference, and It might be well 
to have this thoroughly understood. Tlie gist of the suggestion was tills: You 
having spoken of tlie right of the employee in industry to share in its product in 
this way, and that it was not a benefaction. 

Mr. Perkins. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. I think the kernel of the suggestion was, was it optional 
on the port of the employer to give that right to the employee only if lie con¬ 
sidered the employee deserving and loyal? 

Mr. Perkins. No, sir; when the plan of the corporation was formulated, 
it was made perfectly clear how each man should share. There was nothing 
left to discretion. Tl;ese men buy their stock, nnd all that is required of them 
is that they remain in the employ of the company in general good standing. 
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Chairman Walsh. These further suggestions were made to me this morning, 
following that inquiry, and you may answer them In your own way. From 
the circular of 1002, December 31, 1902, signed by yourself, upon this subject. 
Is the following [rends]: 

“ If he will not sell or part with the stock, but will keep it, and in January 
of each year, for five years, commencing with January, 1904, will exhibit the 
certificate to the treasurer of his company, together with a letter from n proper 
official, to the effect that tie has been continuously in the employ of the corpora¬ 
tion or of one or the other of its subsidiary companies during the preceding 
year, and lias shown a proper interest in Us welfare and progress, he will 
during each of such five years received checks at the rate of $5 a share a year. 
For example: If a man buys one share of this stock In January, 1903, he will 
undertake to pay $32.50 for it. If after paying for it he keeps it for live years 
he will in each year have received dividends at the rate of 7 per cent on the par 
value of tlie stock, and also will have received each year an extra dividend, 
so to speak, of $5; this latter sum being paid 1dm as special compensation for 
rendering continuous faithful service to the corporation or to one or another 
of its subsidiary companies, as shown by the exhibition of bis certificate to¬ 
gether with a letter from a proper official showing that he has worked to 
promote the best Interest of the company in which he has thus become practi¬ 
cally a partner,” 

Chairman Walsh. That appears in that circular? 

Mr. Perkins. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wai.su. Ami in the same circular is the following [reads]: . 

“This fund"—I am omitting a portion of it, Mr. Perkins, and if vou deem 
it necessary I will go hack and put that in. 

Mr. Perkins. No. I know what that is. 

Chairman Walsh, It continues [reading]: 

“This fund shall be credited with 5 per cent annual interest, and at the end' 
of the five-year period the total amount thus accumulated will he divided into 
ns many parts as shall he equal to the number of shares then remaining In the 
bands of men who shall have continued in sucli employ for the whole five 
years, and the corporation will then by its own final determination award to 
each man whom it shall find deserving thereof as many parts of such accumu¬ 
lated fund as shall be equal to the number of shares then held by him under 
this plan,” « 

Mr. Perkins. That is rigid. I devised that plan and drew the circular. It 
was discussed for a long while and adopted as you have It there. There are 
two points, I tnke it, which you wisli to bring out? 

Chairman Walsh. The question is whether the power is not absolutely in 
the manager of the company in regard to setting aside this award, to do so at 
his option, and if he can not withhold this from the employee if he considers 
him undeserving, and, of course, if lie 1ms full power, It is dependent upon his 
mind vision as to whether the employee is deserving and whether ho has been 
devoted to ids work or wandered away from if, or whether complaint has been 
made that he is an agitator or something like that, or that he is unfit for other 
reasons. 

’ Mr, Perkins. There is another point. A man who 1ms his certificate for 
four or five years—he only gets that allotment of money if he has a certificate 
to show. The two points we wished to guard against were these: As ex¬ 
plained in that circular the first offering was of preferred stock at $82 a share. 

Chairman Walsh. Eighty-two dollars and fifty cents. 

Mr. Perkins. That stock was taken by a good many men and they were 
credited with the 7 per cent dividends at par on the stock and charged 5 per 
cent interest on the deferred payments. Then we put into the fund each 
year $5 a share, and at the end of five years the men who still had their stock 
and were paid up on it were entitled to those five payments on their stock. We 
did not give the stock to the men, but held it for five years. Everyone knows 
how many people are always hanging around mills, trying to inveigle the men 
into doing something that is not to the interest of the men, but to the Interest 
of those who are trying to get them to do it. We knew that if we let the men 
take their stock and paid this $5 each year the price of the stock at the end of 
the first year would be $77.50, at the end of the next year $72.50, and at the end 
of the next year $67.50; and if that stock was then selling at $90 a share 
there would be some shark who would come around and get the man to sell 
his stock. That Is the reason why that was put In. The reason we pat In 
those careful restrictions as to why he would get this $5 at all was because 
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4 there was" some questions as to whether legally the directors had the right to 
‘pay what Is practically an extra dividend to a certain group ot stockholders. 
No one outside of the corporation was getting over 7 per cent on the stock, and 
the question might arise as to why these stockholders were getting an extra 
dividend of $5 a share on the stock. We could not legally do that—that is, 
there might have been some question about it, at any rate—without some 
equivalent, and that equivalent was that the men would remain in the service 
of the company, and so forth. 

I have never known of a case where a man raised the point that we wore 
unjustly depriving him of any of those payments, and I think investigation 
among the thousands of our men would not disclose such a case. So you under¬ 
stand why we did It was because we were possibly making a class of preferred 
stockholders in that way. • 

Chairman Wai.su. From the circular of 3000, dated January 5 of that year, 
signed Richard Trimble, secretary, the following language, this suggestion, is 
also found— J might omit the first part of it and come down to the second, as 
follows [reads!: “Hus shown a proper interest in the progress and welfare of 
the company,” and also in the circular of 11)10, issued In January of that year, 
also signed hy Mr. Trimble, this is made conditional upon the fact that ho lias 
shown a proper interest in the welfare and progress of the company. I as¬ 
sume, unless you desire to add to it, that that question is answered the same as 
the others? i ___ 

! Mr. Teukins. Yes . 1 And I would like to make the additional answer that we 
also desire to make those men partners in the company. We want them to 
feel that they have an ownership advantage from their financial status in life, 
and that may mean as much to them as a thousand or more shares would to a 
man more fortunately situated. . 

i Chairman Walsh. Could there he any way devised by which the employees 
could get the stock without any restrictions of that character? Could ilicy 
have the legal right to do it under certain circumstances? '• - 

Mr. Perkins. At what time? He lias a legal right, of course, at the end of 
this period. 

i Chairman Wat.sh. lint I mean to get all Hie benefits of il, leaving out, with¬ 
out passing upon the question by the employer as to whether he was a de¬ 
serving man or not; as to whether he had shown a proper interest in the wel¬ 
fare and progress of the company. Would that he possible legally? 

■ Mr. Perkins. Well, as I say, that question is open to debate. But we did 
not want to take any chance of having it said a little later on that we could 
not carry out this arrangement with the men, and being criticized for it; and 
we tried the best way we could to issue the circular so that under no circum¬ 
stances could we fail to be able to carry out our promise to the men. 

Chairman Walsh. If it was legal, do you think it would be more advisable 
to do it that way? 

Mr. Perkins. I think it would be if some such arrangement as that could 
be established. Hut I do not think the stock ought to lie given to the men 
until it is entirely paid for, and the period of time has expired, because 
the whole benefit of such a plan is that Hie men remain stockholders in the 
company and save their money. 

Now, the men who buy the stock and pay 00 cents a month, or $1 a month, 
or 25 cents a month are prevented from buying a good many knlcknacks that 
are brought to the gates; their subscription prevents their fooling their 
money away. It enables them to save money and keep it. It is pretty hard 
for a man working for $3 or $4 a day to go to a savings bank and put in 25 
cents a week. It is not very exciting, nor does it encourage him to ever get 
any money ahead; but under a plan like ours the man sees that If he puts 
away a few cents a week at the end of five years he has got a very advan¬ 
tageous investment and he is encouraged to go ahead and do it. He sees the 
plan laid out to help him if he does do it. If lie does not do it, and happens to 
get a little money ahead somebody is likely to come along with a plush chair 
or something of that sort, and Instead of saving money, lie will buy it. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner O’Connell would like to ask some questions. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Mr. Perkins, I want to get to those figures again, 
of the percentage of 12-hour employees. 

Mr. Perkins. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I understand from your figures the men that are 
working are about 22 per cent? 

88810°—S. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 8-40 
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Mr. Perkins. Yts, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Outside of the clerical force and the force ou the * 
Ships and the railroads? 

Mr. Pf.kkins. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What percentage of the employees of the mills 
proper, the steel mills, are working on 12 hours? 

Sir. Perkins. Well, as I said yesterday. I would have to get that. I do not 
think this statement gives that percentage. It is a small percentage, though. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Have you a copy of t lie report made by a com¬ 
mittee of stockholders? 

Mr. Perkins. There was such a report that was made two years ago or 
sucli a matter. 

Commissioner O'Connell. April 13, 1012. 

Mr. Perkins. Yes; it is about three years ago. 

Commissioner O'Connell. For your information, let me read. 

Mr. Perkins. Yes. 

Commissioner O'Connell. On page 5 of this report: “The 12-hour day. To 
ascertain (lie mtmlier of employees of the Steel Corporation working on 12-hour 
schedules, exclusive of oflleers, managers, and clerical force, we have ex¬ 
amined tile records of 175,715 men. Of this number we find 15,21s, or 25} 
per cent, ure at present working 12 hours per day. Generally speaking, this 
schedule confines itself to the largest proportion in these departments which 
are more or less continuous, such as (lie rolling mills, open hearth, blast 
furnaces, where (lie percentage working 12 hours varies from 50 to 00 per 
cent.” 

Mr. Perkins. The statement Hint I just read said that it was in Hie rolling 
mills, blast furnaces, and so forth, where il is a mill Imams industry, and 
where It is necessary to have either two shifts or three shifts. I think you 
will find the paper I have just read will cover that. 

Commissioner O'Connell. At the Honiestend mills I find from the figures 
taken from the Government reports that out of 0,317 employees, 4,150 worked 
12 hours, or a percentage of 08. 

Mr. Perkins. Well, you see, you have taken a continuous-industry mill. 
In another mill where it is not necessary to work continuously you may not 
find it over 8 per cent. 

Commissioner O’Connell. If we were to take away from the steel industry 
all the things entirely outside of such mills that are spoken of, which are, I 
take it, where the most laborious work in connection with the steel industry 
is performed? 

Mr, Perkins. It is in continuous Industry. 

Commissioner O'Connell. And the heated work. In round numbers, what 
percentage of these workmen are on the J2-hour basis? 

Mr. Perkins. I think m.v paper said about 22 per cent of them are, so that iu 
those mills I should tidnk that It would lie perhaps 8 per cent. It is just a 
guess. It would he very small for the whole way through. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Weinstock would like to ask some questions. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Can you tell us, please, offhand, Mr. Perkins, wliat 
is tile volume of shares of stock that from the beginning of this profit-sharing 
policy lias been issued to the workers? 

Mr. Perkins. No ; I could not give tlmt. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you know- 

Chairman Walsh. Pardon me, Mr. Weinstock, but Commissioner Garretsoii 
requests that you speuk a little louder. He says lie can not hear you at all. I 
notice you have a had cold, but kindly try to do a little better than that. Mr. 
Garretson says he can not hear you at all. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Can you tell us offhand, Mr. Perkins, what propor¬ 
tion the shares hold by workers bears to the whole issue of stock? 

Mr. Perkins. No, sir; I could not say that. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Could you approximate it in any way? 

Mr. Perkins. No; I could not. But l um sure the corporation will be very 
glad to send that to you. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Y'ou think it equals 10 per cent of the whole? 

Mr. Perkins. No; I do not think it is as much as that, liecause these shares 
are held by a large number of people in very small amounts. Our Idea was not 
to tempt the men to try to buy too much. We did not want them to feel that 
they would not have anything to put into the home or to buy other things they 
want. We just wanted them to feel that they had an Interest. 
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Commissioner Weinstock. They were permitted to buy, I suppose, what you 
" might call treasury stock? 

Mr. Pekkins. No ; there Is no treasury stock. 

Commissioner Weinstock. There is no treasury stock? 

Mr. Pekkins. We buy the stock in the open market. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And you sell to them at cost? 

Mr. Pekkins. It Is not a question of cost. We buy it at ■whatever it is in 
January, and we sell it to them at a point or two hehnv the then market, what¬ 
ever the market is. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Who bears the loss? 

Mr. Pf.ukins. The corporation, if there is any. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What would implicit it no stock was available on 
the market? 

Mr. Pekkins. I do not recall that that has ever happened in the Steel Cor¬ 
poration. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I see. 

Mr. Pekkins. I think, perhaps, Mr. Commissioner, T can give you some light 
on tlmt. A great many people have come to me for advice about profit-sharing 
plans, because they know I am interested in the work. I have had a great many 
concerns come back with the question, “How can we use tins plan? We have 
no slock.” I presume that is what you are thinking of. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes. 

Mr. Pekkins, And that Is one of the reasons why I have come to feel that the 
corporation is much the better form of business for labor, because there is 
stock. In a business in which there are only half a dozen partners, it is very 
difficult to get the employee interested; do you sec? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes. Now, 1 gathered from your statement yester¬ 
day, Mr. Perkins, that you look upon profit-sharing practically as the missing 
link between labor and capital? 

Mr. Pekkins. Decidedly. 1 have for many years. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And you think that that is the primary remedy 
for industrial unrest? 

Mr. Pekkins. Yes, sir. Let me say, also, that T hope to see the day when a 
concern doing business outside of any one State must go to Washington and get 
a charter or license. I consider that* when a group of men have a business 
that tliey wish to exploit all over the world they are asking for n privi¬ 
lege; they are asking a good many people lo intrust money to them for Unit 
purpose, and tliey are asking lubor that can not he in touch with the direct heml 
management to trust them, and they are asking the consumer to trust them. 
I think they ought to realize tlmt theirs is a very great trust in the truest sense 
fif the word, and that they should really want the Federal O. K. on all their 
acts in return for tlmt privilege. 

Now, it seems to me that by getting that privilege they can go on and do a 
great many tilings that a smaller concern is unable to do, and that, having 
organized in tills way, the first tiling that should lie done is to exhibit to the 
Government the plan of their organization. I think that, first of all, the money 
for tile capital should be paid in dollar for dollar in cash, and then I think a 
plan should be worked out by which a company would suy, we pay the Interest 
on our bonds, then we pay the dividends on our stock—the stock having been 
paid in as fully as the bonds—and then whatever money we are aide to make 
over and above that shall he divided between the stockholders and the laboring 
men; that the laboring man is supposed to have earned his wages through hav¬ 
ing earned the Interest on the money that was put in the business. If he earns 
a surplus above that, such surplus should be shared with him and with the 
stockholders. I think that is the plan tlmt should he worked out, and I think 
Federal Incorporation should include some such stipulation. In tills way the 
company would have a profit-sharing plan through which every employee could 
be interested in the company, and the permanency of such a company would be 
far greater because every single man would be working for its success. It 
would tend to minimize the friction that exists all the while—that used to in 
days gone by—in many companies between the employer and the employee. 
They stand off, glare at each other, and do not work for the same tiling. The 
man with the wage take® the wage and goes home and forgets the business, 
whereas the manager of the compauy—the owner of the company—never for¬ 
gets the business night or day. 
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Commissioner Weinstock. If the profit sharing is the missing link to min¬ 
imize industrial unrest, to tiring about u more cordial relationship between the 
worker and the employer, it must then be applicable to the common conditions? 

Mr. Perkins. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And not confined to the high spots, as it were? 

Mr. Perkins. Quite right. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In the industrial world? 

Mr. Perkins, Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, if it is to be generally applied, do you think 
it can be applied not only to tiie great corporations but to the smaller enter¬ 
prises and to the partnerships? 

Mr. Perkins. I do, provided that men will but learn that it is possible to do 
business In the open. There are a great many men in tills country doing 
business to-day wlm fool that it is necessary to do it in secret, and tlmt their 
employees must not know what profit they are making. I believe that feeling 
is confined more generally to the small firms than it is to the large corporations. 
1 feel tlmt a study of tlmt question by your commission is all important. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well now, further, if profit sharing Is the cure, 
then it must be u system that Is not only a sunshine system but also a winter 
system ? 

Mr. Perkins. Absolutely. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That it must stand the test of all conditions? 

Mr. Perkins. Correct. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now. admitting tlmt while there is prosperity and 
while there are profits to Hie shares that tlmt would tend to bring about a higher 
feeling of contentment and interest on the part of the worker, wlmf is likely 
to happen if ilie opposite takes place? For example, take your own company. 

Mr. Perkins. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Supposing there were conditions beyond the con¬ 
trol of the management, and that you should have several succeeding adverse 
years when there would ho no profits to divide. On the contrary, there might 
he a deficit. What is likely to lie tho frame of mind of the worker under those 
conditions? 

Mr. Perkins. Well, I regret to say, Mr. Commissioner, that that is the imme¬ 
diate situation in the Steel Corporation.' Conditions beyond the power of the 
management to control are such tlds January that, for the first time since the 
corporation was organized, we have no profits to divide. We, of course, regret 
tills exceedingly. We have notified the men, and, so far as 1 know, there has 
been no complaint whatever. The men understand it perfectly, and they under¬ 
stand tiie reasons why. They are content, because our whole policy from the 
beginning has been absolutely in the open. We publish annual statements in 
such detail and form that they know, and always have known, what our full 
operation was, and all that, and they know that present conditions have not 
come through mistakes of tlic management hut through causes beyond the con¬ 
trol of the management. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Po the workers have representation on the board 
of directors? 

Mr. Perkins. No; but that matter lias been considered quite a good ileal 
lately. I believe in ii and think it should he done. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, if the present unfortunate condition in your 
company should continue—nobody can guarantee that it will not continue for 
several succeeding terms or years—is that feeling of contentment and satisfac¬ 
tion that you have pointed out not likely to be replaced by a feeling of discon¬ 
tent and dissatisfaction? And are they not likely to hold tiie management 
responsible for lack of dividends and in that way arouse a feeling of discontent 
and dissatisfaction? 

Mr. Perkins. Well, I personally believe in the intelligence of the workmen. 
I believe absolutely in their fairness, nnd I think tlielr Intelligence as to what 
is tiie cause of the present depression in the steel industry and other industries 
in this country is too great to permit of our being in any danger on that score. 
They know perfectly well that it is the tariff that has made this situation. 
They know perfectly well that this country can not continue to prosper tinder 
the present tariff and that therefore sooner or later there will be a change 'ih the 
situation. 1 

Commissioner Weinstock. You hold the tariff responsible for the depression 
in the steel Industry? 
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Mr. Pebkins. I do; and largely for our general depression—the present tariff 
bill. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then the remedy would be a protective tariff? 

Mr. Perkins. The remedy would he a tariff on a nonpolitical basis. We must 
get a tariff that will protect labor. However, I presume that Is not a subject 
for discussion here. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Anything that affects the welfare of lubor Is in 
order, I think, here. 

Mr. Periuns. Mr. Commissioner, I wish you would go into that very seriously. 
Personally, and quite outside of politics, I can not set'—ami I have studied it a 
great deal—how it is possible under our tariff to do business at a fair profit 
against tile labor conditions of Europe. Intercommunication is so complete that 
you can buy and sell to-day almost by wireless. You can purchase your gootls 
at great distances with great rapidity. We have got to reckon with the fellow 
of other countries. The competition that we should be preparing to meet Is not 
among ourselves, but from and witli the rest of the world. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In that matter, Mr. Perkins, what is the attitude 
of the employer, first, toward unionism? We have laid different employers ap¬ 
pear before us here who lmvo looked at unionism from different angles. For 
example, we have had before us, in Denver, Mr. Welborn, the president of one 
of tlie large coal companies of Colorado, and on the question of unionism fids 
was Ids attitude: He said that, as near as 1 can recall bis language—I am not 
quoting him verbatim, but I think 1 recall (bo sense of what be said—that we 
have not any objection whatever to labor organizing: it is their right and their 
privilege, and they are entirely at liberty to do so; but he reserved to himself 
tlie right not to reeognizo and not to deal with them. We had the point of view 
of another employer who was on the witness stand yesterday, ami doubtless 
you hoard him—Mr. Ucnvind. 

Mr. Perkins. Yes; I heard the latter part of Ids testimony. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Whose opinion was that labor laid not profiled 
much by organization; that tlie betterment of lubor must depend much more 
largely upon legislation than upon organization. In other words, be gave very 
litile credit to organization for having bettered tlie condition of labor. May I 
ask, if i( is in order, if that is your attitude on tlie question of organized labor? 

Mr. Perkins. I Ulink Unit (lie organization of labor lias bettered labor condi¬ 
tions without any question, just as I think tlie organization of business has, 
where practiced, bettered the conditions of business. There are two or three 
things that I think could be done I bat would help very materially lu adjusting 
and reconciling these conditions ill business. For instance, I believe that the 
business of the country has not been allowed to organize and lias been throttled 
and repulsed and repelled through actions under tlie Sherman Act, while labor 
lias been allowed to organize and has boon given more latitude of organization. 
Tilts lias made the business man and the employer say: “ It is not fair to do 
that, and I will not recognize this oilier organization because it is allowed to 
organize and I am not.” Now, T think that can be adjusted through the incor¬ 
poration of labor and through tlie enactment of law that will permit the legal 
incorporation of businesses. I think such a course will largely do away with 
much of tlie present maladjustment. I think you will find that many men who 
say offhand that they do not believe In organized labor and will not recognize it, 
would recognize it if it were given u legal and responsible status. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, from your observations, Mr. Perkins, and 
your study as a student of the economics of tlie problem, wliat do you think 
would be the condition of the worker in this country if all labor organizations 
were wiped out? 

Mr. Perkins. Why, I think, there would be chaos, Just as I think there 
would be chaos in business if all organization were wiped out. We have coxne 
to the period of. cooperation. We have got to do business from the standpoint 
of wliat is best for society as a whole; and we cun only do that by getting 
together and doing it in groups. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Your judgment, then, is that labor, in its own 
interest, ought to organize? 

, Mr. Perkins, I think it should organize, hut it should organize legally under 
proper laws and under proper responsibility, and I think business should 
organize, and that it is Just as important for business to organize and be 
allowed to organize, under proper laws, in view of its responsibility and 
duties to the community as a whole. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What should be the attitude of the employer of 

p.lrCronlnrul IaKahO 
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Mr. Perkins. I tliink capital should recognize organized and responsible 
labor just as labor should recognize organized and responsible capital. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What have you noted to be the weak spots in 
organized labor? 

Mr. Perkins. The same weak spots that were in organized business up to 
a few years ago—a tyranny and tt disregard for the rights of others; the pursuit 
of their objective from too selfish a point of view. Business lias done the same 
thing; but I think that during the last four or five years, in both cases, there 
has been a better understanding, and that employer and employee have been 
getting together on a better basis. Because of the lack of proper laws and for 
want of a Federal commission, the National Civic Federation, which some of us 
have been interested in for a great many years, inis done very much to bring 
about a better understanding. On that hoard, as you know, there are repre¬ 
sentatives of labor and representatives of business and finance; and we meet 
and look at eaeh other and talk things over and iiud we are not such bad 
fellows after all. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In other words, you found contact wipes out 
prejudice? 

Mr. Perkins. Exactly. That is rigid, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And that the liesr way t.> bring about a belter 
mutual understanding is by getting together? 

Mr. Perkins. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I lia\e been asked to submit this question to 
you, Mr. Perkins: Poes anyone going on a strike in any of your companies 
lose his right to the share or shares of stock for which he has subscribed, hut 
which are still unpaid for at the time be goes out? 

' Mr. Perkins, We have had very little strike trouble; just little incidental dis¬ 
turbances. I have never known of any case where a man 1ms been deprived 
of ids stock for any cause; lie can, in any case, take Ids stock. For instance, 
if lie leaves the company and goes to some competing company, he can take ids 
stock and pay for it, or he can draw the money lie has deposited on account 
of it, with interest; so there is no loss in any event. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Mrs. Harrlman would like to ask you some questions. 

Commissioner IIahriman. Mr. Perkins. I would like to know if you believe 
that without tlie present tariff bill the business depression would still be here, 
owing to the European war, or not? 

Mr. Perkins. I believe that if we had a proper tariff our business would lie 
infinitely better than it is. 1 think, to answer your question almost brutally, 
that if the present war did not exist and the present tariff was in existence our 
present industrial condition would be vastly worse than it is, and I think that 
when the war is over, if this tariff lias not been changed by that time, we are 
going to see conditions very much worse than they are now. 

Commissioner Hakkiman. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Ballard would like to ask you. 

Commissioner Ballard. Sir. Perkins, I gather from your testimony that you 
personally believe in organized labor as it is and also I gather that the Steel 
Corporation does not treat with organized labor. Would it be possible at the 
present time for organized labor and organized employers to get together ami 
agree on certain fundamental principles ns cardinal principles which each side 
should always recognize, and would that make it more tasteful to treat with 
organized labor? 

Mr. Perkins. Now, for one tiling, you say you gather that from what I have 
said. I hardly think you could have gathered that if I have made myself clear. 
I did not mean to say I believed in the organization of labor ns it is; I said 
I thought organized labor had helped labor; but I also said I felt that labor 
should be required to Incorporate and be under Federal regulation and to be 
of known responsibility in its negotiations, which is not now the cose. I think 
that with that done labor would find itself able to treat with large business in 
p way that it is not able to do now. But, of course, if that is done, then 
business should tie allowed to organize, and to do so in the open and by recogni¬ 
tion of Federal law. 

Now, while labor conditions and labor’s relations with capital are not satis¬ 
factory, they are much better than they were four or five years ago, but business 
conditions in a way are very much worse than labor conditions, because the 
large business or corporation in this country to-day lias no idea how it can do 
business. Let me cite the following as perhaps a striking illustration of what 
I mean; 
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We have in this country, as you know, n number of circuit courts. They 
are the courts next below the Supreme Court. All legal questions are filtered 
through these courts up to the Supreme Court, and they nre known as the dif¬ 
ferent district courts. Only a few weeks ago the court of the ninth district, 
sitting in St. Paul, interpreted the Sherman law in the suit against the har¬ 
vester company ami said that the harvester company was absolutely all right 
on nil moral questions, and gave 11 s a clean bill of health, but said that because 
of our size we should be dissolved under the Sherman Act. Five or six weeks 
later, another court, the court of the third district, sitting In Philadelphia, in 
deciding the case of the Keystone Watch Co., said that size was no crime; 
that the Keystone Watch Co. had done a few things that were not right, but 
had done a great many things that were right, and the court refused the Gov¬ 
ernment’s request that it be dissolved. The court said the Government should 
have asked for an injunction, and not for dissolution. Now, here nre two 
courts of equal power talcing absolutely opposite views of the Sherman law. 
How is it possible for a business man to know what he can do under such con¬ 
ditions? This has been the case for 20 years. 

Commissioner Bamako. But will not those two cases go to the Supreme Court? 

Mr. Perk in ft. We hope so and believe they are going. But you can Imagine 
the hampering conditions under which business men have bad to do business 
when no one can tell them what the law Is. 

Now, I believe with Justice Hughes, alio, when lie was governor here, said, 
in his famous Youngstown (Ohio) speech that “it should lie the function of 
law to define and punish wrongdoing, lint not to ilirottie business.’’ 

Commissioner Ballard (interrupting). But now, Mr. Perkins, although that 
has been the ease for 20 years- 

Mr. Perkins (interrupting). 1 know, but 20 years Is a pretty long while to 
get at business foundations, t'ntil we get conditions straightened out and a 
clearly defined basis on which business can lie done-—- 

Commissioner Ballard (interrupting). I bad in mind, Mr. Perkins, that if 
labor unions and employees could a give on some fundamental principles, cor¬ 
porations who will not now treat with organized labor would he much more 
willing to do so. 

Mr. Perkins. I think so, too, sir. 

Commissioner Ballard. You have that thought also? 

Mr. Perkins. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Lennon wishes to ask pm a question. 

Commissioner Lennon. Sir. Perkins, how does the labor cost per unit of 
production of steel rails of this country compare with that of European coun¬ 
tries? 

Mr. Perkins. I can not give you any of those technical figures. You will 
have to get those from an operating man. 

Commissioner Lennon. You wore speaking about the responsibility of or¬ 
ganized labor in die matter of contracts and transacting business with them. 
Has your experience as a business man shown that the unions in entering upon 
agreements are less faithful in carrying them oul than are (lie employers? 

Mr. Perkins. Well, I don't know that I am qualified to answer that. I think 
there have been a good many instances of fault on both sides. I think the 
capitalistic side, on the whole, lias been more in error than the laboring side. 

Commissioner Lennon. Wlmt are the principal nationalities emploved In the 
steel industry—iron and steel industry? 

Mr. Perkins. Oh, I might say, almost ail nationalities. 

Commissioner Lennon. What was the situation as regards nationality when 
you began In the industry? 

Mr. Perkins. Well, I hardly think there was very much of any difference, 
but I would not be qualified to give a positive opinion on that. 

Commissioner Lennon. When you began were the rollers and the heaters 
and the other skilled men In the Industry 11 s largely foreign born? 

Mr. Perkins. Well, I have not been in the operating departments, and I 
could not answer that with enough accuracy to be confident of my opinion. 

Commissioner Lennon. That is all; thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Weinstock says he has one more question. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Just one more question, Mr. Perkins. You made 
the statement that you would be in favor of recognizing organized labor If it 
was properly constituted, if It was Incorporated; and I take it the thought In 
your mind there was that being unincorporated there is a lack of responsibility 
and that the tendency therefore would be for contract breaking on the part of 
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the workers, and that it is not worth while to do business with contract 
breakers. Well, now, I am frank to confess that I was in the same frame of 
mind that you are now when we first began these investigations. I find that 
there have been contracts on the part of labor in the various industries, but I 
have also become satisfied from the education that I have received during the 
past year or more, that there are very large bodies of organized labor who 
look upon their contracts as sacred. Take the railroad men, for example- 

Mr. Perkins (interrupting). Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock (continuing). Take the glass-blowers’ industry, 
where we had a representative of the employers’ association testify that they 
had been dealing with organized labor for 2o years and during all that time there 
had been no strikes; and that the relationship bad been so satisfactory that 
when disputes arose, they themselves selected as the arbitrator the president 
of the union, and accepted his decision, because they had always found him 
fair and reasonable. Now, that would indicate, then, that while there are 
contract breakers among (he unions, the great body of unions more and more are 
learning to respect their contracts and treat them as sacred, and that they 
keenly appreciate the moral value of an agreement. Do you not think: with the 
tendency upward in that direction, the time has arrived when the employers 
can afford to take a chance on that? 

Mr. Perkins. I agree with a very large part of what you say, and it is my 
experience that that is tiie tendency of labor organizations, and very markedly 
so. But I do not think that is the point. There is, above everything else in this 
country, among all of us, a desire for fair play, a quick response to the ques¬ 
tion, Is this fair or is it unfair? And I think the big difference between the 
employer of labor anil labor is the feeling on the part of the employer that he 
can not get fair treatment from his government; that ids Government Is more 
inclined to give labor fair treatment, more inclined to recognize labor and Its 
right to organize than it is to recognize that principle in business; and until 
you do something for business to iron that out you will not get the proper 
'atmosphere that will enable them to get together. Tn other words, wlmt is 
good for the one ought to bo good for the other. If the principle of organiza¬ 
tion is a proper one to recognize for labor, it is a proper principle to recognize for 
business. But it carries great power with it. It ought to he accountable to 
.somebody. Mr. Gompers and I sit at the Civic Federation together when a great 
many of these questions come up. He carries vast responsibilities for the great 
work lie is doing, and Judge Gary, on the oilier side, also carries vast respon¬ 
sibilities. Those men have been pioneers in the work they are doing. But as 
they are succeeded, one after another, some man will come along some time 
with perhaps not the same ideals that those men have. Now, it ought not to 
go, like kissing, by favor; there ought to be a regular way of doing it that will 
be reeognlz,ed under our laws. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is nil. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Garretson would like to ask you a few 
questions, please. 

Commissioner Garretson. Mr. I’erkins, If profit sharing is to constitute the 
missing link between tiie employer and the employee——- 

Chairman Walsh. Excuse me just a moment. Here ts a note that the 
sergeant at arms has for Mr. Perkins that lie may consider. 

Mr. Perkins. As I stated last night, I am due before the board of estimates 
to-day, and the secretary Is sending to know how soon I can be there. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Garretson says that he can conclude in 
five minutes. 

Mr. 1’erkins. That is all right. 

Commissioner Garretson. If profit sharing is to be the missing link between 
labor and capital and to furnish the moans for minimizing industrial unrest, 
how are you going to apply It to the army of occasional laborers—I am using 
“ occasional ” in the sense of the employee who works one week for one 
employer and another week for another; and probably serves 20 or even 100 
employers during the year? Because there Is an army of such men. 

Mr. Perkins. Well, Mr. Garretson, It Is perfectly outrageous that there should 
ever be such a condition as that In our country. ' 

Commissioner Garretson. But there Is. 

Mr. Perkins. But we have got to stop that. Anyone approaching this country 
in an airship and looking down on it and seeing our great fertile fields and rich 
mines and the comparatively small population, and then seeing the number of 
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unemployed—the number of people who ore not employed as they should be— 
would think this was a lunatic asylum. 

Commissioner Garretson. You can not tret any argument out of me on that. 

Mr. Perkins. Now, what is the fundamental trouble? The fundamental 
trouble Is that we, are not keeping abreast of the economics of the age. Our 
Government officials are trying to force us back to doing business in a way that 
Is more or less destructive. Now, there is nothing more important to a labor¬ 
ing man than permanent employment. First oT all he has got to have employ¬ 
ment. Then he wants It at the best wage, with short hours and all that—but 
tlrst he has got to have his employment. lint while we make our tariff us 
we do make it, purely on a political basis, and change it buck ami forth, and 
while we continue to make our laws so that the business man can not tell how 
he is going to do business, you are going to have unemployment. The great 
thing I hope from this commission is that you will be able to tlirmv some light 
on that subject. We ought not to have unemployment in lids country, and I 
firmly believe that if business Is allowed a definite program of organization and 
our tariff is taken out of politics and made from the standpoint of the protec¬ 
tion of labor, there would be but a very small amount, if any, of unemployed 
lubor. 

Commissioner Garretson. I am not dealing with unemployment at all, bat 
tlie, changing employee—the man who labors steadily, but for separate em¬ 
ployers-- 

Mr. Perkins (interrupting). That man would not change. If you were to 
look through our Steel Corporation records you would find that there is a very 
much larger number of people in permanent employment, because of their In¬ 
terest in the business. I think that any mail who has an interest ill the busi¬ 
ness will not be so apt to want to change. 

Commissioner Garretson. Hut isn't this work to he done for the man who 
works various days? 

Sir. Perkins (interrupting). They ought to have nil Incentive to slay. Of 
course, we have got to have a certain percentage of unemployment must of tho 
time- 

Commissioner Garretson (interrupting). Oh, yes; unemployment, yes; hut 
I am not dealing with unemployment at all, but the mini tli.it works 20 days or 
25 days in the month, but he works it for 25 different people. Ilow can you 
bring him in on a profit-sharing basis? 

Sir. Perkins. I presume, there will lie a small percentage that you can not 
apply that to; but if we had organized industry you would be surprised to find 
how small that would be. 

Commissioner Garretson. Well, is there any country on earth—any civilized 
country—that lias been able to do away with this class of labor? 

Mr. Perkins. Well, Germany has come mighty near It in the last four or five 
years. . 

Commissioner Garretson. Oh, she’s got them all employed now. 

Mr. Perkins. Oh, I mean before the war; if you look it up you will find that 
she had them pretty well employed before, the war. 

Commissioner Garretson. In your system now—I want to draw the line as 
between your profit-sharing plans as In effect in the Institutions you represent 
and the social features; and I am only dealing, for the moment, with the 
profit-sharing plans. When there are forfeitures ou the part of a man it creates 
a fund that Is divisible between the others who are parties to the scheme? 

Mr. Perkins. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. And if for any reason a man develops anything 
that causes his discharge, through disloyalty or any other cause of whatever 
nature, he Is put out, and the profits become a portion of the profits of those 
who are not guilty of the offenses charged against him. Is that not a standing 
Incentive to treachery against the man? 

Mr. Perkins. Yes; if you were correct in your statement; but you are abso¬ 
lutely incorrect. 

Commissioner Garretson. Well, I ask you If that was the, case? 

Mr. Perkins. No, sir ; it is not the ease. 

Commissioner Garretson. It Is not? 

Mr. Perkins. No, sir; it is not at all. 

Commissioner Garretson. I am glad It Is not. Do you regard tlfe purchase of 
stocks by your men as a guarantee against those men asserting—well, according 
to the standpoint it would probably change the wording—either rights or 
privileges that they would otherwise assert? 
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Mr. Perkins. Not at all. 

Commissioner Garretson. It 1ms no such effect? 

Mr. Perkins. Not at all. 

Commissioner Garrktson. Vou use the phrase “responsibility of unions”— 
that it did not exist. Do you mean that only in a purely legal sense, or the sense 
of fact? 

Mr. Perkins. Ia a legal sense and In some cases in fact; but in what-might 
be called almost an indefinite sense—in a feeling that the difference is very 
great between the status before the Government—not before the law, because 
there is no law on the subject yet, but before the the Government—tile status 
of labor and the .status of business. 

Commissioner Garrktson. Isn't it rather—well, at least entertaining—to find 
when for 50 centuries the master lias made the law, that when within the 
century the man lias asserted Ids right to a voice in the enactment of laws, 
the question of fairness is so often raised. 

Mr. Perkins. I don't know that I quite comprehend your expression. I, for 
one, believe that the evolution of the world is solving this problem. I wish 
It might lie solved faster, blit at the beginning the status was owner aud slave, 
way back. 

Commissioner Garrktson. Go far enough back, yes; or come far enough 
forward. 

Mr. Perkins. Owner and slave; then, it was masier and man; (lien, it was 
employer and employee; the three periods are pretty well expressed by these 
terms. Now, I would like to see the next period one of copartnership. I would 
like to see the man who works as nearly as possible interested in the ownership 
of tlie Industry. 

Commissioner Oarretson. If one lmd his turn so many centtiries, why not 
give the other a little period? 

Mr. Perkins. You can't have any argument with mo about that. I believe 
In it. 

Commissioner Garrktson. The term yesterday was used in making a criticism 
of men lobbying for the passage of laws for employees—you used the phrase 
that it was unfortunate when the employer felt that his Government was not 
fair to him? 

Mr. Perkins. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garrktson. How long is it since there could have been even 
n shadow of a claim that his Government was unfair to the employer? 

Mr. Perkins, liver since the Sherman law was passed. 

Commissioner Garrktson. Then, fit) years against 3,000? 

Mr. Perkins. Well, I ilou’t quite see the point you are. making. I absolutely 
agree with you that a man is a man, whether lie is working iu the mills or 
whether lie is presiding over the finances of the country, or President of the 
United Slates, and I believe that one grout influence that 1ms been bringing 
nil men to a more intelligent understanding of tlie questions is the bnormous 
amount of educational work flint lias been done in tlie world; that is preemi¬ 
nently so in our country, and it is the most fruitful sign possible. I believe, 
with President Wilson, (lint we ought to approach (lie question of capital and 
labor in a get-together spirit; and I think what he lias said for several months 
about the Government’s relation to business and labor and all that is emi¬ 
nently wise: and T think that you, as a commission with that backing, are 
entering, with a great promise, upon a solution of this question. 

Commissioner Garrktson. Then you are absolutely a believer, as I am, that 
one side should not furnish all tlie “get-together” ? 

Mr. Perkins. Absolutely not. I want It distinctly understood, and I think 
I have already stated it, that, broadly speaking, I think capital has been more 
to blame than labor in tlie past. 

Commissioner Garrktson. Well, could it be otherwise, when they had it 
at their disposal to be blameful in a very long period during which they domi¬ 
nated the situation absolutely? 

Mr. Perkins. I said it started a long period ago, with the idea of owner and 
slave. 

Commissioner Garretson. Yes. Now, going back to the question of. re¬ 
sponsibility of unions. Have you ever heard of an Instance where the loco¬ 
motive engineers violated an agreement which it held with employers? ' 

Mr. Perkins. Well, I have not been in that line of business. You ask me 
If I ever heard of an Instance; X say no; but that might not be right. 
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Commissioner Garretson. What I want to lead up to is, why. If it Is recog¬ 
nised as a responsible organization, would the United States Steel Corporation 
refuse to deal with it and discharge men who had joined it for joining? 

Mr. Pebkinb. Well, Mr. Commissioner, I want again to make myself clear. 
I do not think it is so much a question of whether they have violated or 
whether they have not, or whether labor has violated or whether it lias not. 
The fioint is that, fundamentally, it is not fair, and broadly speaking, It Is 
not right to have such large representations of labor in groups and such large 
representations of capital in great business without responsibility to some 
higher power. That is my position. 

Commissioner Gakrkthon. Then you believe in the organization of men- 

Mr. Perkins (interrupting). Absolutely. 

Commissioner Garretson. And the recognition of unions, provided a condi¬ 
tion is brought about that does not exist ? 

Mr. Perkins. No; but that the condition now existing lie worked out to a 
better condition. I think we have done ns well as we could without laws and 
regulation, but I think that we must have n higher condition, just as you say; 
this thing has been going on for 3,000 years, now let's work it out to n better 
conclusion than we have ever had. 

Commissioner Garretson. And if every employer look your attitude, there 
would lie no union recognized? 

Mr. Perkins. Absolutely. You have absolutely misinterpreter evervthing I 
said whether willfully or otherwise I don’t know. 

Commissioner Garretson. The fact is you refused to deal with that organi¬ 
zation? 

Mr. Perkins. No ; not at nil. 

Commissioner Garretson. Is it not a fact that those men were discharged 
for that very reason? 

Mr. Perkins. I do not know what you refer to. 

Commissioner Garretson. I am referring to the strike In the Pittsburgh 
switching district where the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers and the 
Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen had men discharged from the employ of 
tlie United States Steel Corporation by reason of the objection that it was an 
open stall). 

Mr. Perkins. Which is that? 

Commissioner Garretson. I say, both of those organizations. 

Mr. Perkins. I don’t know what you mean. 

Commissioner Garretson. Well, a certain number of organizations are open- 
shop organizations, are they not? 

Mr. Perkins. I don’t know about that; T am not Informed on that. 

Commissioner Garretson. Now, you used the word about the social devices 
that are in effect. Where the payment of pensions—am I right in assuming that 
the payment of pensions and sick benefits, and all other forms of insurance 
that you pay your men. is founded upon tenure of service? 

Mr. Perkins. Pensions are. 

Commissioner Garretson. How about the others? 

Mr. Perkins. They are not. 

Commissioner Garretson. You don’t pay any benefits after a man leaves vour 
service? 

Mr. Perkins. Well, then, it conies ns a pension. 

Commissioner Garretson. You pay sick benefits? 

Mr. Perkins. Not if lie goes to work for somebody else. 

Commissioner Garretson. Certainly. It is all based on tenure of service? 

Mr. Perkins. Well, yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. Pensions, of course, is the best example? 

Mr. Perkins, Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. But how, except under Government—under a 
nationalized plan—could tills army that I refer to of men who work for a series 
of employers, through no fault of their own, ever receive any pension except 
under nationalization? How could it be done bv the private employer? 

Mr. Perkins. Those cases can not. But that is what tliev are taking up non- 
in State compensation- 

Commissioner Garretson. I am not speaking of compensation now, but - 

Mr. Perkins. Well, I mean the whole thing. 

Commissioner Garretson. Should it not all be nationalized to make it ef¬ 
fective? 
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Ml'. Durkins. I believe that Industry should bear those burdens as far as 
possible. We may have to adopt some plan—of course, this question has not 
yet been worked out, but the industry should contribute a certain part and the 
State the balance for the very men you siieuk of. But there is doubt in my mind 
whether some of the European plans by which the Government does it all, with¬ 
out any contribution from the industry, Is us wise as u plan by which certuin 
lines of industry at least contribute to that end. 

Commissioner Garretson. Haven’t those European Governments that have 
dealt with Use proposition—and most of them- 

Mr. Perkins (interrupting). Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. Have they not proceeded upon the basis that it was 
. improper for the private employer to do it because it constituted a certain 
form of duress? 

Mr. Perkins. No; I didn’t know that they did. 

Commissioner Garretson. Well, that is a fact. 

Mr. Perkins. Well, I doubt if that is so. They may have done it, hut I 
doubt if they have done it on Ihat basis, and I don’t believe that is correct. 

Commissioner Garretson. You have never approached the men themselves 
from the angle I have, possibly, Mr. Perkins? 

Mr. Perkins. Well, T have approached a good many. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is all. 

Chairman Walsii. If I may ask you two questions which may lie answered 
very quickly, Mr. Perkins, that have been submitted by a gentleman interested 
in the hearing. Would good unions—that is, I suppose by that term lie means 
desirable unions, the kind that you have spoken of-- 

Mr. Perkins (interrupting). Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Have good unions any reason to fear civil responsibility? 
I suppose lie means by incorporation and responsibility of that diameter in the 
civil courts? 

Mr. Perkins. Would you just road that again? 

Chairman Walsh. Would good unions have any reason to fear civil re¬ 
sponsibility? 

Mr. Perkins. I should not think they would. I was thinking when yon llrst 
read it of tile great question of good and bad unions and good and bud trusts. 

Chairman Walsh. Would not such responsibility (end to raise the standard 
of unions and to make bad unions better? 

Mr. Perkins. I think it would. 

Chairman Walsh. Thank you. That is all, Mr. Perkins. We are obliged to 
you for your attendance. 

Mr. Henry Ford. 

Commissioner Garretson. Mr. Perkins, just one question: Are you aware of 
the fact that some unions have been incorporated? 

Mr. Perkins. No; I don’t know that I am. 

Commissioner Garretson. For your information 1 will say to you that my 
own organization was Incorporated for 10 years. 

Mr. Perkins. Is it now? 

Commissioner Garretson. No; it simply surrendered its corporate form be¬ 
cause it worked a hardship on us for insurance matters. 

Mr. Perkins. That could be changed now. That probably would not be true 
now. 

Commissioner Garretson. Yes; under the laws of that State. 

Mr. Perkins. Well, that is certainly better than 3,000 years ago, anyway. 

Chairman Walsh. Sir. Henry Ford. 

TESTIMONY OF HR. HENRY FORD. 

Chairman Walsh. State your name, please? 

Mr. Ford. Henry Ford. 

Chairman Walsh. Where do you reside? 

Mr. Ford. Detroit. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you resided in Detroit? 

Mr. Ford. Twenty-five years. ', !i<> 

Chairman Walsh. What.is your business, please? 

Mr. Ford. Manufacturer. ..., , 

Chairman Walsh. The commission submitted certain questions to you, as to 
which you have made written unswers, and you have requested me to read these 
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questlous and answers, and to have them rend preliminary to the questions which 
the commission will ask you to answer? 

Mr. Foiu>. If you please. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. I will read tills: 


Detroit, Micu. 

I will endeavor to answer briefly the written questions submitted to me by 
tile commission in their order. 

Question No. 1. Give a description of I ho profit-sharing plan of the Ford Motor 
Co., and then state the purposes aimed at in establishing a profit-sharing plan; 
its results on efficiency of men; its results on the character and steadiness of 
men; its results as regards citizenship and general Interest in the advance of 
the community. 

Answer. Every man working for ilie Ford Motor Co. is first ontilled to Ills 
just wages as such, depending upon oliieioncy and responsibility, which wages 
are about 15 per cent above the usual market wage for the service in question, 
and then everyone who is eligible is entitled to a certain profit. The minimum 
dally Income under the plan, wages plus profit, is So, The hourly profit-sharing 
rate, added to wages, is based on the wage rate, and so arranged or graduated 
as to give those receiving I lie lowest hourly rate the largest proportion of profits. 
For example, a man receiving 34 cents per hour has a profit rate of 2SJ cents 
per hour In addition, and a total daily Income of $r>, whereas men receiving 
f>4 cents per hour wages have a profit-sharing rate of 21 cents per hour, with a 
total daily income of $0. The working day Is 8 hours instead of 9, ns before; 
tile week 48 hours. 

Wages and profits are paid every two weeks in currency. 

Those qualified for participation in profits are of three classes: (1) Married 
men living with and taking good care of (heir families; (2) single men over 
22 years of age who are of proven, thrifty habits; (3) young men under 22 
years of age and women the sole support of some next of kin. 

The person must lie in (in' employ of (lie company six months before lie can 
participate in profits, which rule serves to deter men from leaving other steady 
jobs. 

A record of facts is made In the ease of each Individual, and every employee 
qualifying under the above, able to use the money constructively for the good 
of self, dependents, and the community in general is awarded a share according 
to schedule. 

Wages are paid according to skill, and skill subdivided Into degrees of skill. 
The company has but eight rates of pay operative in the shop or on its hourly 
wage pay roll. A separate rate of wage applies to each skill rating. An em¬ 
ployee may know the reward of his Increased efficiency and development and 
of all the possibilities and probabilities for advancement with the company at 
the time of entering its employ. 

The company maintains a corps of 40 men, good judges of human nature, who 
explain opportunity, teach American ways ami customs, English language, duties 
of citizenship, who counsel and help the unsophisticated employees to obtain 
and maintain comfortable, congenial, and sanitary living conditions, and who 
also exercise the necessary vigilenee to prevent, ns far as possible, human 
frailty from falling Into habits or practices detrimental to substantial progress 
in life. Tlie whole effort of this corps Is to point men to life and make them 
discontented with a mere living. 

You ask our purpose in establishing tills plan. Our first purpose was sub¬ 
stantial justice to our coworkers, without whom we could have accomplished 
nothing. We had had great success, and, in fact, we desired no greater success 
from a mere financial point of view. For a long period we had been contemplat¬ 
ing some plan, but every one suggested seemed fraught with objections. We 
finally decided to go forward with this one and feel our way ulong to a position 
of substantial justice. Wo do not regard it as in any sense a gift or a charity, 
but only due reward for service. 

Prior to the inauguration, of the Ford Motor Co.’s profit-sharing plan the 
company was entirely satisfied with the Individual and collective output and 
efficiency of its men. There was no thought of betterment in this direction, no 
measure of economic benefit made In anticipation, no desire for publicity or 
other gain to the company incorporated into the plan or considered with refer¬ 
ence to It. The object was simply to better the financial and moral status of 
the men. 
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No mnn Is influenced to change Ills mode of living, his habits, or character 
ill order to qualify under (lie profit-sharing plan if he does not willingly so 
elect. 

Whereas ul start fk_i per cent of the men were receiving a sluire of the profits, 
Six months Inter To per cent of the men were enrolled us participants, and at 
the end of the first year 874 per cent of the entire force were participating, 
representing practically all of the men past 22 years of age with very few ex¬ 
ceptions. 

The increased efficiency of the men under the plan lias been from 1.1 to 20 
per cent with reference to work produced, which is further emphasized when 
you consider that I lie improvement was made in an eight-hour day versus the 
comparison in a nine-hour day. 

Daily absentees from work hu\e decreased from a total equivalent to 10 
per cent of the working force, under old conditions, to three-tenths of 1 per 
lent under the profit-sharing plan. 

Ttie manlier of men leaving the employ of the company since the profit- 
sharing [dan started in comparison witli the year previous is shown below: 



l)i-charged. 

quitting.' 

5-dav men. 

March, 1913 . 

1,270 

870 

5,156 


too 

! 110 

106 



Five-day men are the floaters, so-called, who leave without explanation or 
notice. 

Fear and worry in the struggle for livelihood to properly provide for home 
and dependents with the dread of what might happen if ihe job Is lost have 
practically been eliminated. 

No limn Is discharged from ihe service of the company until he has been 
proven utterly unfit from every standpoint. If ho fails to make good In one 
department the foreman of that department sends him to tho clearing house, 
and lie is given repeated trials, if necessary, until lie makes good, or it is proven 
that lie does not want to succeed. A recent ruling of the company requires 
the approval of one of four men liefore the man can tie finally dismissed. Of 
the four, two are, respectively, the president and the vice president of the 
company. 

Bank accounts show an increase during the first six months of 130 per cent; 
life insurance carried, 80 tier cent; value of homes owned outright, 87 per 
cent; value of lots owned outright, 80 jier cent. Tiiis remarkable showing 
refers only to such employees ns are on the profit-sharing basis. 

Careful" medical survey reveals a substantial improvement in physical at¬ 
tributes. 

Upward of 200 men have been influenced and helped lo obtain citizenship 
in the United States. 

A carefully prepared map of the city shows that 8,000 families have changed 
their place of residence since the plan was started, and a study of the districts 
into which they have moved and from which they came shows that the migra¬ 
tion has been from poor and squalid to healthy, sanitary quarters, with envi¬ 
ronment conducive to health, happiness, and comfort. 

Results on character and steadiness of men may perhaps tie best measured 
and more thoroughly understood by agencies outside tiie company. Police 
justices say whereas Ford employees, recognized by their badges, were almost 
dally seen in the prisoners' dock up to a year ago, since January, 1914, they 
hate been noticeably absent and are rarely among the unfortunates brought 
to justice. From one of the largest Polish Catholic parishes In the city, the 
father writes: 

“The work of the Ford Motor Co. has been of tremendous benefit to my 
people. Heavy drinking is characteristic of the Poles, I know. Yonr work, 
however, has resulted in sobriety now being the rule rather timn the excep¬ 
tion In my parish." * ■ 

The company has organized a school wherein the non-English-speaking are 
taught the rudiments of the English language—to speak, to read, and to write 
It. At start, teachers were employed who had made school work their voca¬ 
tion. After about three months’ operation the school grew from about 200 
memlJers to approximately 1,100, and the paid teachers were replaced by vol- 
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unteers from the Ford Motor Co., some of whom had had experience In school 
work, but the most of them foremen, subforemeii, and men from the rank, nnd 
are simply enthusiastic Individuals eager to help nlong a good work and bet¬ 
ter the condition of their brother men, both as an expression of gratitude for 
what their employer has done for them and to seize an opportunity for self¬ 
enlargement which the work offered. 

Question No. 2. What reasons did the Ford Co. have for assuming so large 
a measure of responsibility, not only for the labor conditions in their plants, 
but also for the social and moral surroundings of their employees? 

Answer. The knowledge that market rates of wages were not sulllcient for 
men to properly care for self nnd dependents and that the environment in 
which its employees were thus made to live, gave rise to mental anxiety and 
a physical condition that made It utterly impossible for the human agency to 
deliver all of the effort that it was capable of in fulfilling 1 lie best and larger 
functions for which it was designed at work, at home, and in the community. 
The company also had the courage to seize nil opiiortunify for breaking away 
from old-time habits and customs that were possibly applicable to other periods. 
The institution of a new order, treating men like men In man fashion has 
brought out much of human salvage and proven that harriers between em¬ 
ployers and employees thought to exist and often do exist can be largely 
removed. 

A large proportion of our employees were foreign horn, many of them recent 
arrivals, not used to American habits and surroundings. Very few, if any, 
resented our guiding them into better conditions, into habits of thrift, sav¬ 
ing, sobriety, and improved litoral and social conditions. No coercion is laid 
upon any employee, but if lie is not living a sober life, or is neglecting his 
duties as a father or husband, and lie persists in such course be can not be an 
associate in our business. 

Question No. I!. Wliat has experience shown regarding the extent to which 
the character and social conditions of employees are the result of the conditions 
under which they are employed, including wages, hours of labor, general physical 
surroundings, and treatment by officials, superintendents, nnd foremen? 

Answer. No man can bring up a family and hope to own a home on tlio 
ordinary rates of wages. 

I do not think that any man can do good work mentally and physically for 
more than eight hours per day. 

In my Judgment the oilier factors are not so very important. 

Question No, 4, Is it desirable for a corporation to assume so large a measure 
of control of employees ns the Ford Co. lias done? 

Answer. We do not undertake to say vvliat corporations should do in general, 
but if employers of labor—we mean the men themselves at the bead of these 
enterprises—have a genuine, sincere, and active interest In the Improvement of 
the conditions of labor nnd the heartfelt, personal Interest In the welfare of 
their employees, no conditions that are Irksome or distasteful will tie laid upon 
the men. 

Theoretically some persons may argue Hint we have no right to Inquire how 
a man lives at home, so long as he does his work at the factory; hut we are 
talking of conditions, not of theories. Our experience leads u’s to conclude, 
beyond doubt, that the interest taken in employees as to their Individual wel¬ 
fare Is most desirable from every standpoint, not only that of the employee nnd 
his family, hut of the business Itself. 

The ever-increasing Interest developed til our plan by other employers of labor 
nnd the Individual expressions of the men themselves, which we have taken 
great pains to learn from disinterested sources, further prove the correctness 
of our views. 

Question No. 5. To what extent would It he desirable, in addition to giving 
employees a share of the profits In a corporation, to give them nlso an Insight 
into the operation of the company and a voice in the determination of working 
conditions? 

Answer. If by the question is meant a voice in determining the policies of 
the company In working out its success we say no man wants to he burdened 
with the care nnd responsibility of deciding things. Great freedom of speech 
and expression of Ideas exist In our work, nnd a great many valuable sug¬ 
gestions are gained thereby. Individually or collectively men may raise their 
voices with suggestions and they are always heard. If, on the other hand, what 
is meant is a voice In fixing the personal physical surroundings of the employees, 
we should say most decidedly the employees should have a voice nnd their 
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opinions and wishes should be consulted. So fur as the Ford Motor Co.'s actual 
experience is concerned, these surroundings have been, as judged by modern and 
existing standards, so ideal in character that there have never been any com¬ 
plaints from the employees, and we believe entire satisfaction has been the rule. 

Question No. 0. As a result of your observations and experience, what is con¬ 
sidered to be the effect of the growth of large corporations and the centralizing 
of their control on the condition of labor in the United States? 

Answer. Any manufacturing institution that is successful in making a single 
product should increase the business and its plant and more work to em¬ 
ploy more men. We can not exiiect a man to give us his best efforts when 
lie is in debt and has not enough to keep his family on. If corporations are 
overcapitalized, they must necessarily oppress labor to make a showing. But 
if they grow from small beginning, naturally, and stick to one legitimate prod¬ 
uct, balanced conditions are bound to follow. The sooner men can be taught 
tha*.labor is just as much of an asset and more than machinery and buildings, 
the sooner labor will be properly recognized. In my judgment mere bigness is 
no objection if corporations are not overcapitalized. 

Question No. 7. What i.s your attitude toward the accumulation and perpetua¬ 
tion of large fortunes? " ' 

Answer. We believe it Is better, wiser, and more just to make many men com¬ 
fortable than to make a few very rich. 

Question No. 8. As a result of your observation and experience, do you con¬ 
sider Hint private philanthropies can deal adequately or effectively with social 
conditions? 

Answer. They may and probably do some good. Of course they are not ade¬ 
quate. But my idea is justice, not charity. 1 have very little use for charities 
or philanthropies as such. M,v idea is aid men to help themselves. Nearly all 
men are willing to work for adequate reward. We have all kinds of cripples in 
our, employ, and they are making good. W r e have a great many wtio have been 
in prison and who are outcasts from society. Everyone of them is making a 
good showing and is gaining in self-respect and strength of character. We will 
guarantee to take every man out of Sing Sing and make a man of him. 

[Applause.! 

Chairman Walsh. There must be no outward expression of feeling no matter 
how favorably the statement may impress you. Another statement may be 
made which will he abhorrent to you and bring out a counter demonstration, 
and there must he absolute quiet. [Continues reading:! 

Question No. 9. From your observation, wliat i.s the effect of the work of pri¬ 
vate philanthropic organizations on the persons whom they assist and the people 
who endow or contribute to such institutions? 

Question No. 10, Do you consider the establishment of such unrestricted 
foundations us {lie Rockefeller Foundation to lie in the interest of public policy? 
If not, wliat objections seem to you to carry the most weight? 

Answer. I have not given suilieient consideration to these questions to justify 
an expression of opinion. 

Henry Ford. 

May I ask you. Mr. Ford, without, of course, intimating the name of any such 
person, what distinction, if any, i.s made in the treatment of a man or person 
who has been so unfortunate as to have been confined in prison, as compared 
with other employees of your institution? 

Mr. Ford. We do not let the other employees know anything about it. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there any treatment accorded to him other than what 
might be called economic treatment ns set out by your plan? He is, to your 
idea, properly fed, adequately fed? 

Mr. Ford. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Therefore properly fed and clothed and placed in a po¬ 
sition of economic independence? 

Mr. Ford. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And you find from that that it establishes his moral 
standurd? 

Mr. Ford. Yes. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. I would like to have this matter of what you call thaw 
five-day men a little further elucidated. Are those five-day men men that camr 
to your plant and worked a portion of a week and then disappeared? 

Mr. Ford. Five-day men? 

Chairman Walsh. Y’es; you referred to five-day men, and you say these five- 
day men are floaters, so called, who leave without explanation or notice? 
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.Mr. Fobd. No. 

Chnirman Walsh. Does the term “ five- ” imply they are men that worked a 
portion of a week? 

Mr. Fobd. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. So that in one year in the whole plant 5,150 men came in 
and wandered away; they would comprise what is called casual or floating 
lubor? 

Mr. Ford. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. They are that class of men that go from factory to factory 
and from lumber camp to lumber camp, and from ice harvest to grain harvest, 
and the like? 

Mr. Ford. Yes; on tire bumpers. 

Chairman Walsh. You have doubt, Mr. Ford, in connection with working out 
your plan in your ordinary business experience, heard the reasons attributed by 
sociologists and others as to the cause of this? _ 

Mr. Ford. Yes. 

Chairman Walsii. In the concrete experience which you have Imd in this 
\ car, then, there were 5,IKK) men who remained at work wlto could otherwise 
have joined that large class of nomadic laborers? 

Mr. Ford. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your plan for the determination ns to the fitness of 
a man—you say no until man is discharged from the service of the company 
until he has been proven untit from every standpoint? 

Mr. Ford. We shift them from one department to another, and it is almost 
invariably found that a man will lit in some place or other. Of course, there 
are some men who prefer to lie diallers and do not want to stay. 

Chairman Walsh. The number of men that have left your service speaks very 
eloquently, to my mind, ns to how it practically works out.; but 1 would like you 
to give us the detailed plan for tlie record ; (hat is, how much of It do you Anally 
determine individually from reports, or what is the organization for the Anal 
determination or say so that the man shall go? 

Mr. Ford. If he wants to go, there is no use trying to keep him any longer. 

Chairman Walsh. I am nfrahl, Mr. Ford, that I have not made myself clear. 
When you have finally determined—first, how is the unfitness of the man deter¬ 
mined? Is it on report of foremen of the various departments? 

Mr. Ford. Yes. 

Chairman Walsii. To whom are lliose reports made, or does the forefttan 
have a right to discharge the man finally? 

Mr. Ford. No, sir; as the statement says, it finally comes to myself and the 
vice president and Mr. Ia'p and the superintendent of the company. 

Chairman Walsh. Is the man always given a hearing if lie desires it? 

Mr. Ford. Yes. • 

Chairman Walsh. That is. before (lie final body that exercises (lie right- 
discharges him? 

Mr. Ford. Yes; he is given a hearing every time lie is changed from one 
department to another. 

Chairman Walsh. Where is your plant located, Mr. Ford? 

Mr. Ford. At Detroit—Highland Park. 

Chairman Walsh. Are all of the men that come under this plan located in 
Detroit ? 

Mr. Ford. No. sir; they are located all over tile world. We have 45 or 50 
branch plants, from Paris clear around the world, and It afreets them all. 

Chairman Walsii. Are there men engaged in those different plants through¬ 
out the world—do all the men engaged In those different plants throughout the 
world come under this scheme? 

Mr. Ford. Yes, sir. 

Chnirman Walsh. Wlint Is the machinery provided in the other plants for 
determining the fitness or unfitness of the men? 

Mr. Ford. We have investigators to Investigate the men at nil plants. 

Chairman Walsh. Do they make reports in writing? 

Mr. Ford. I do not know that they do. Some of the plants are smaller and 
they are brought up personally. 

Chairman Walsh. Do the reports in your outside plants finally reach this 
board of control you have mentioned? 

Mr. Fobd. Not always. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there a similar organization, then, in the other plants? 

88819°—S. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 8-41 
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Mr. Ford, Yes, there is. Wo have a manager in all those plants. 

Chairman Wat.sh. What detail of machinery have you to ascertain at the 
the other phmt"? enl "' llCthor the 1>lan ls :,ustl5 ’ an(l impartially carried out iu 

“ r - f 0SD - W ^‘* if Feuerally works itself out that If anyone is discharged 
without reason it wanes to Detroit in some way or other 
Chairman Walsh. It comes to Detroit, does it'' 

Mr. Ford. Yes. 

Chairman \\ Ai.sh. The men that have been engaged in your industry since 
this plan was put into effect show an anxiety to remain, do they'' 

Mr Ford. Yes. • 

and*&«?'{he oili^plan^ artUttlIy "" ° Ut '" J,k at <" a ‘ d 

Mr. Ford. Y'es. 

grievance'up tn'tho^'ieads?’ " ,UCtt dwtaH!,i Unflt - tliat «“>’ ^ 

Mr .Ford. Yes; they pass their grievances up to the head 

men " oul, i -™ u nre in the employ of vour 
indnstij in I>etroit and elsewhere that come under this plan? 

Mr. ioiin. Do you mean the total number that come under the plan’ 
Chairman M arsh. Yes—as you have described it in answer to the question 
Mr. Ford. Between 10,000 and IS,000. 

Chairman Wat.sh. And they are scattered all over the United States’ 

Mr. Lord. Yes, sir; and all over the world. 

V? y r Ford ' tlmt yo» have worked out a plan 

} which the usponsible heads of your concern—the real operators of the in¬ 
dustry, can have a knowledge of lalair conditions and of the operation of the 

this vast mdustry? ‘ U ° liU ' S a,,d " vl, - b(,il 'g the employes throughout 

new’every "lay 1 ' I '“ V ‘' 0 "' y " wkwl at 11 a Joai ' aad are finding out something 

Chairman Walsh. Have you found during the years at least as to its cen 
eral integrity, tlmt the plan is a good one? g 

Mr. Ford. We like it for our place. 

Chairman Walsh. I note that you state that 200 men have been influenced 
and tm'POd (o obtain citizenship in flic Bid led States. Briefly would you de¬ 
scribe how and where the rudimentary knowledge necessary for acquiring ci[i- 
zenshlp is got ? ■ 

Mr. Ford. YVe teach them to speak and talk Kuglish. 

Chairman YValsh. In the schools’ 

Mr. Ford. Ill the schools of the factory—ami to read and write, 
to^it'here?” " AI ' SI1 ' Is tIa ' re n s l )wIal made—I notice that you refer 

Mr. Ford. Y’os. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there a special effort made to qualify your men for 
American citizenship. • 

Mr. Ford. Y'es, sir. 

Chairman YValsh. Have you, so that it can lie furnished to this commission 
Mr Ford, the map referred to here, showing that 8.000 families have changed 
map 1 ? P aCeS 0t reSK Pnee ’ and any other data that you may have about that 
Mr. Fowl Y’es. 

Mr* 1 FoS) 1 Yt-s 181 * " iou l>e klnJ el,ou « l1 t0 furnish It to tlie commission? 

(The map referred to was submitted. It is not printed.) 

Chairman YValsh. I notice the information is given in this answer to this 
query, that you expand considerably outside of your plants, as, for instance, the. 
record in tlie justice court, the submission of experiences of clergymen, etc.? 

nil. f Oita). i es. 

plants ? ,mm " ALSH ' Is tkere solne department of general sociology Iu your 
Mr. Ford. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. To get at and ascertain the effect of vour plan on the 
citizenship and on the industry? v 

Mr. Ford. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And are records and statistics regularly kent ’ 

Mr. Foan. Yes. 
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Chairman Walsh. As applying to your plan? 

Mr. Ford. Vos. 

Chairman Wai.su. Arc those records open at all times to the civil authorities? 

Mr. Ford. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And those that are dealing with the .social question in a 
large way? 

Mr. Ford. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Have yon found that there is much demand for that par¬ 
ticular sort of information? 

Mr. Ford. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Of the general soeiologie afreet-? 

Mr. Ford. Yes, sir. The head of it is here with me to-day. 

Chairman Walsh. Sir? 

Mr. Ford. The head of that department is here with me lo-dav, Mr. Lee. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is his name? 

Mr. Fork. Air. John It. Lee. 

Chairman Walsh. ITow many lias he under him? 

Mr. Ford. He can teli you. 

Chairman Walsh. You could not say? 

Mr. Ford. Fifty or sixty, 1 guess. 

Chairman Waj.sii. Ami the informal ion i- given to any desiring, I suppose, 
to other corporations? 

Mr. Ford. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And to municipal and eiwe bodies? 

Mr. Ford. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Throughout 1 lie United Slates? 

Mr. Ford. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And there has been. I believe you say. a great call for that 
sort of information? 

Mr. Ford. All over Hie world. Wo have sent it ail over. 

Chairman Walsh. And is the effort made to have tile figures and conclusions 
as nearly accurate as they are possible to he obtained? 

Mr. Ford. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wai.su. Now, you stale Hint after three months' operation your 
school grew from 200 to approximately Lion. How many of those schools are 
there, or is there more than one? 

Mr. Ford. We have that there in our own factory, it is one large floor of one 
of the large buildings. 

Chairman Walsh. Oh, you have a school rigid in your plant? 

Mr. Ford. Yes, sir. 

Chairman W.u.sn. And you have facilities for 1.200 people to attend that 
school ? 

Mr. Ford. Yes, sir. We separate them into rooms of a dozen to twenty in 
eaeli room. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, you say that the paid teachers were replaced by 
volunteers from the Ford Motor Co.? 

Mr. Ford. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you established a definite curriculum, a course of 
study prior to this time? 

Mr. Ford. I don’t remember the system. Hie name of tiie system. Mr. I,ee 
can give you the name of the system. 

Chairman Walsh. Are those employees Hint now net as teachers paid? 

Mr. Ford. Volunteers. 

Chairman Walsh. They are volunteers without pay. 

Mr. Ford. Volunteers without pay. They do it on their own time; Hint is, 
after the eight-hour work, the school comes on for an hour or so. 

Chairman Walsh. Certainly. But there is no request made upon them by 
the managers of the corporation ir. that direction? 

Mr. Ford. Oh, no. 

Chairman Walsh. And did you find enough volunteers of that sort qualified 
to man the teaching faculty of your school ? 

Mr. Ford. Yes, sir; we have some that we have taught there, teaching now. 

Chairman Walsh. And do you have a scheme by which their qualifications 
are determined? 

Mr. Ford. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Does that come under Mr. Is?e's department? 

Mr. Ford. Under Mr. Lee’s department. 
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Chairman Waj,sh. I have been asked to ask you this question: In your 
opinion is there a greater factor entering into the elevation of men than the 
restoring or creation of self-respect? 

Mr. Foud. Well, just put that u little different. I don’t quite understand the 
question. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Well, is there any greater factor—we will assume now 
that a man is down and out, for any reason—vicious or weak habits or sub¬ 
mergence from tlie economic standpoint, or anything that puts him in what you 
might call tile down-and-out class—is there any factor which could enter into 
tlie bringing him back to real manhood and to good citizenship than that of 
giving him back his own self-respect? 

Mr. Foul), (jive him employment and pay him for it. 

Chairman Walsh. Which will make him a self-respecting citizen? 

Sir. Foud. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you found that the greatest factor? 

Mr. Ford. Y'es, sir. 

Chairman W u.sii. That grows from your experience? 

Mr. Ford. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. I will ask you a few general questions. Where did you 
begin your business life, Mr. Ford? 

.Mr. Ford. In Detroit. 

Chairman Walsh. And wlmt was jour employment; wliat did joil begin 
with? 

Mr. Ford. Machinist and engineer—farmer first— I came from a farm; was on 
u farm until r was about 17. 

Chairman Walsh. You began life oil a farm? 

Mr. Ford. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Where? 

Mr. Ford. Ill Ilelroll ; near Detroit. 

Chairman Walsh. And how long did you remain on the farm? 

Mr. Ford. Until I was Id or 17 years; nearly 17. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Did you attend the seliool—wliat education did you 
receive while on tlie farm? 

Mr. Ford. 'Tlie public school, tlie country school. 

Chairman Walsii. The public school, the country seliool? 

Mr. Ford.'Y es. 

Chairman Wai.sh. And at tlie age of 10, when you left the farm, where did 
you go? 

Mr. Ford. To Detroit, Midi. 

Chairman Walsh. What was your iirst employment in Detroit? 

Mr. Ford. In a machine shop. 

Chairman Wai.sh. In wliat capacity ? 

Mr. Ford. As apprentice boy. 

Chairman Walsh. Apprentice boy? 

Mr. Ford. Yes. 

Ohiiirimin Walsii. And did you learn (lie trade of machinist? 

Mr. Ford. Y'es. 

Chairman Walsii. Did you acquire any ether education than the practical 
one In the shop? 

Mr. Ford. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you ever go to any other school after you left the 
country school? 

Mr. Ford. Except a little while at business college. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, 1 wish you would go on und briefly state what your 
employments have been from tlie time you were machinist until you assumed 
your present duties. 

Mr. Ford. I went to tlie Edison Illuminating Co. ns machinist, and in a year 
I took charge of tlie plant, and 1 shifted that into an 8-lumr working day. It 
was 12 hours und I shifted it into 8 hours, without adding any men, and found 
that we could run It 8 hours with the same number of men better and more 
economically than they could with 12. 

Chairman Walsh. Do I understand you were foreman there on thnt; f or 
manager? 

-Mr. Ford. I was chief engineer. 

Chairman YValsii. Y’ou were chief engineer? 

Mr. Ford. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. From that employment where did you go? 
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Mr. Fobd. Well, I went Into tlie automobile business. 

Chairman Wai-sh. From the Edison Co.? 

Mr. Fobd. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And that was In what year? 

Air. Ford. Well, it was 1808, I think, or 38119. 

Chairman Walsh. ISOSV 

.Mr. Fobd. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Is this eompnny a corporation? 

.Air. Ford. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Under tin; laws of what Slate? 

Mr. Ford. Michigan. 

Chairman Walsii. Michigan? 

Mr. Form. Yes. 

Clmirman Walsh. And do you have some of your operations in the hands of 
subsidiary corporations in different Stales or countries? 

Mr. Ford. No, sir. Except in Canada and England sepurtilc corporations 
were organised with many stockholders to take care of business in those 
countries. 

Chairman Walsh. Are all of your operations conducted under the Ford 
Motor Co. of Michigan? 

Mr. Fono. Yes, sir; all over tire world, with the exceptions I just stated. 

Chairman Walsh. All over tire world? 

Mr. Ford. Y'es, sir; with lire exceptions just stated. 

Chairman Walsh. You have not found it- 

Mr. Fold (Interrupting). Not a dollar’s worth. 

Chairman Walsh (continuing). IVsiruble or advisable to create other cor¬ 
porations? 

Mr. Form. No, sir; no one lias a dollar's worth of stork in any oilier country 
or any other place except- 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). The stockholders of tire Ford Motor Co. of 
Michigan? 

Mr. Ford. That is it. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Weinstock would like to ask some questions. 

Commissioner Wkinntock. In your wrilten answers, Mr. Ford, you spoke 
about paying the men their wages and their profits every two weeks? 

Mr. Fold). Y’es. 

Commissioner Wm.wiock. Mow is it possible to ascertain the profits every 
two weeks? 

Mr. Ford. Well. I just anticipated (hat and took Hint ns n lump. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is, you declared dividends on your hook— 
records? 

Mr. Ford. Well, we knew what we could do. Wo don'l borrow any money. 
We have our own capital to do our own business. We grew from tiic acorn up. 
We started to save our money when we first started in on our capital, and we 
kuoxv what we can do with it. 

Commissioner Whin stock. So that every two weeks you estimate your earn¬ 
ings for the past two weeks? 

Mr. Ford. No; we don't do li that way at nil. We just know people have to 
have that, much money to live properly, and we paid it to them. 

Commissioner Wkinntock. Y’ou pay these men every two weeks, regardless of 
the actual earnings? 

Mr. Ford. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Have you over tried io estimate, Mr. Ford, what 
the percentage of efficiency is that you are getting out of your men to-day, 
taking 100 per cent us the maximum? 

Mr. Ford. We only know—I only know that we have to hold them back. 

Commissioner Whipstock. That Is, yon have got to use the rein Instead of the 
spur? 

Mr. Ford. Yes. 

Commissioner Whipstock. And that would indicate they are giving all they 
have to give, their best efficiency? 

Mr. Ford. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Well, now, what incentive is there—let me rather 
put the question in another way. This criticism has been made on profit shar¬ 
ing. It has been held by some critics that the weak spot in profit sharing, 
except where you can determine the actual production of the individual, is that 
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there will be a grent many leaners In the group who will depend upon the lifters 
to do the work, and they will lie hack and share In the results. 

Mr. Ford. That is up to the management to look out for that. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. I take it from wliat you have said in your enter¬ 
prise there is a way of determining the actual productive power of each indi¬ 
vidual, so that lie is treated and judged as a unit? 

Mr. Foun. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Wns stock. And he does not feed out of a general pot? 

Mr. Ford. No, sir. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. I'.ut he stands on his own feed? 

Mr. Foun. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. And is judged accordingly? 

Mr. Foun. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Ito you think, Mr. Ford, that your plan is appli¬ 
cable to industries generally? 

Mr. Foun. 1 think so. if they would do one thing—not try to do everything 
In one plttee, make all kinds of articles in one factory. I don’t think any fac¬ 
tory is large enough to do two tilings. We do only one tiling. 

Commissioner Wkinsiock. Don't most of the factories in this country that 
are conducted on a fairly large scale specialize—take a shoe factory, they 
specialize on shoes, and u clothing factory on clothes, and so on? 

Mr. Foun. They make all sizes. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. I see. You carry specialization down to a finer 
point. 

Mr. Ford. Yes. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. You think where Unit is done jour plan could he 
applied? 

Mr. Ford. Well, you can get the maximum of economy. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Wliat is the attitude of your company, Mr. Ford, 
In the matter of dealing or recognizing organized labor? 

Mr. Ford. 1 don't know anything about organized labor. We have never had 
liny of it, to my knowledge, around our place. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Your people are not organized? 

Mr. Foun. Not that I know of. I have never had anj tiling to do with any 
organized labor of any kind. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. You have always conducted wliat I suppose is the 
open shop? 

Mr. Ford. Always the open shop. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Has your company ever discriminated against 
uhy men? 

Mr. Ford. No. Sometimes in building we have it little on the outside where 
they are bothering us, and we-cun not always control il; lake these contractors, 
one tiling ami another. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. I see. 

Mr. Foun. Sometimes they hold a building hack. We do everything we can 
to get the building put ahead, and do not discriminate against who works there 
or wliat their creed is or what they belong to or where they come from, so long 
as they go on and work. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. That is, no questions are asked as to whether 
they are or are not union men? 

Mr. Ford. No, sir. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. So far as they are union men that is no disnd- 
yantage? 

Mr. Ford. No ; it does not make any difference. 

Commissioner O'Connkix. Mr. Ford, when this system was inaugurated by 
you the public were left to believe—nol by you or your company, but hy the 
press—and by themselves, as it were, that your company hud declared $5 a 
day a minimum for all employees? 

Mr. Ford. Yes; of specified classes. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Is that true? 

Mr. Ford. That is true, sir. 

Commissioner CConnekk. Ail of them? 

Mr. Ford. All of them 22 years of age. 

Commissioner O’Connkll. All of them over 22 years of age? 

Mr. Fobd. Yes; or under 22 if they have unyone depending on them. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That includes male and female? 

Mr. Ford. Well, no; not entirely female. 
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Commissioner O'Connell. Not entirely female? 

Mr. Ford. No. We pay a great many of them a day where they have 
some one depending on them. 

Commissioner O’Connell You mean by that their mother or father? 

Mr. Ford. Well, anyone. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Who is married and her husband Is unable to 
work ? 

Mr.. Ford. Yes. 

Commissioner O'Connell. What percentage of the female employees are get¬ 
ting .$5 a day? 

Mr. Ford. Well, I would have to look that up: I would not hi 1 able to tell. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Can you gi\e any approximate idea? 

Mr. Foul). I do not know; perhaps 10 per cent. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I am to understand, then, all ihe male employees 
over 22 years of ago are receiving $o a day as u minimum? 

Mr. Ford. Yes. Not all of them; perhaps not jn-t all—we will get all that 
for you and let you have It. 

Commissioner O'Connell I want to get if in my mind now wind percentage 
of the employees are under 22 years of age? 

Mr. Ford. Well, I dont’ know offhand; perhaps another 10 per cent. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Ten per cent? 

Mr. Ford. Yes- 

Commissioner O'Connell. I undersland that the $o a day is made up in a 
wage and a so-called bonus of profits? 

Mr. Ford. It is a total dally income; that is what it is. 

Commissioner O’Connell. It is a minimum amount of money they receive 
per day—$o? 

Mr. Ford. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connell. They work a week for $30? 

Mr. Ford. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell In addition, do they enjoy some profit-sharing sys¬ 
tem on top of that in addition to Hint $5? 

Mr. Ford. Those who are in charge, foremen and such like. The foremen, 
of course, are up higher in wage; they are paid $<> to $7 a day. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I mean the workmen, the men running the ma¬ 
chines? 

Mr. Ford. He lias got a chance to come tip higher. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Oh, yes; if lie gets up to be a foreman and assist¬ 
ant foreman of the job or simp, does lie then enjoy anything in addition to ids 
$!> a day? 

Mr. Ford. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is right? 

Mr. Ford. That is rigid. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You say Hie capacity, or the production, or the 
efficiency of the work through this system has increased about lb per cent, 1 
think your paper said? 

Mr. Ford. Yes. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Is that (spial to the additional amount of money 
paid out In this Increased wage or profit? 

Mr. Ford. No; I don't think so. I do not think it is equal, but it is getting 
up toward betterment. 

Commissioner O’Connell. In other words, does the Ford Co. for the addi¬ 
tional money paid to the employees and the additional efficiency secured be¬ 
cause of that as a business proposition, a financial business proposition, has It 
made a loss or otherwise, a gain? 

Mr. Ford. Well, I do not know how you would figure it. We are running 
smoother, for one thing; we are doing better. We can give you all that in fig¬ 
ures and you can figure it out. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You will furnish us the figures, then? 

Mr. Ford. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell In your reports, I suppose? 

Mr, Ford. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The Ford Co.— the stock of the company is largely 
distributed or- 

Mr. Ford. There are eight members, eight men. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Eight men? 

Mr. Fobd. Yes. 
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Commissioner O’Connell. What is the capital stock? 

Mr. Ford. Two million dollars. 

Commissioner O'Connell. And its business last year? 

Mr. Ford. Between .$80,000,000 and $90,000,000 in 1912-13; $119,000,000 in 
1913-14. 

Commissioner O'Connell. And its profits? 

Mr. Ford. 1 think about $25,000,000 or $28,000,000. 

Commissioner O’Connell. About $25,000,000 or $28,000,000? 

Mr. Ford. Yes, sir. We will give you that also. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Give us those figures, too, please. 

Mr. Ford. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is all. 

Commissioner Ballard. I gather from what you state as to the workmen 
since they have received this increased wage have moved into a better part of 
town, have bettered their conditions? 

Mr. Ford. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Ballard. And you have also done some work for them along 
educational lines. I>o you think that that increased wage alone would have 
been enough, or is it necessary to increase the wage ami have (he betterment 
work? Should they go hand in hand? 

Mr. Ford. Oh, yes, sir; it is necessary to follow it all up all the way through. 

Commissioner Ballard. Just the mere increasing of the wage would not do 
that, you think? 

Mr. Ford. That would perhaps turn the other way. 

Commissioner Ballard. Of course, as you started in as an apprentice, do 
you consider there are now in this country chances for a young man apprentice, 
an apprentice hoy, to rise the same as there has been in time past? 

Mr. Ford. I think better chances. 

Commissioner Ballard. You think the chances are better now—that any 
young man now has a good chance if he has the stuff in him? 

Mr. Ford. That is it; yes. 

Commissioner Ballard. That is all. 

Commissioner Oakrktkon. Mr. Ford, what was the average going wage of 
the men prior to the putting in of this plan, the men that are now receiving 
$5 a day? 

Mr. Ford. It was a minimum wage of $2.34 a day; which was about 15 per 
cent higher than the going wage. 

Commissioner G \kkmt. In following up the question of Commissioner Ballard 
it was your feeling, or was it, that this educational process was necessary 
in a large number of instances to enable the men to utilize the benefit that 
came to him through the increased wage? 

Mr. Ford. Yes, sir. We started on that a couple of years before we started 
the increased wage. 

Commissioner Garret, son. You were preparing the ground? 

Mr. Ford. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garketkon. Tn regard to the leaner that was referred to that 
exists, has your experience shown you that when there is a tangible definite 
incentive given it tends to eliminate the leaner? 

Mr. B’ord. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gakretson. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. At this point we will stand adjourned until 2 o’clock. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Ford, you may he finally excused. 

(At this point, at 12.30 o’clock, Friday, January 22, 3915, a recess was taken 
until 2 o’clock in the afternoon of the same day and at the same place.) 

AFTER RECESS—2 I». M. 

Chairman Walsh. The house will please he in order. We are about to re¬ 
sume. 

Mr. Gompers. 


TESTIMONY OF MR.. SAMUEL GOMPERS. 

Chairman Walsh. Your name is Samuel Gompers? 

Mr. Gompers. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And you are the president of the American Federation 
of Labor? 
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Mr. Gomeers. I am. 

Chiliriuiui \Vaj.sh. You have occupied that position for how many years? 

.Mr. Gomeers. Nearly 30 years. 

Chairman Walsh. And you have been connected with (ho labor movement in 
America for how many years? 

.Mr. Gomeers. Nearly 50 years. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you be kind enough, Mr. Gompers, to outline to the 
commission your attitude, from your observation and experience in the labor 
movement and as a citizen of the United States, toward the centralization of 
industrial control and its effect on the condition of labor in the United Slates? 

Mr. Gomeers. I should he very glad to do that, Mr. Chairman, if I may be 
permitted to say I received a questionnaire from your commission, and I have 
made some answers, or partially written answers, which 1 should like to have 
tile opportunity of presenting. But If 1 have your lauunlssion, I should like to 
precede it by making a request and taking cognizance of some statements which 
have been made in connection with the hearing now before your commission. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good, Mr. Gompers, we will he glad to hear you in 
your own way. 

Mr. Gompers. First, let me say that I have received a telegram from (lie 
chairman of the general executive board of the Commercial Telegraphers' 
Union of America, an organization affiliated (o the American Federation of 
Labor, in which the information is given that a telegram was also sent by 
that executive hoard to you, sir, as chairman of ihe Industrial delations Com¬ 
mission. And tlie request is made that certain oHicials of the Western Union 
Telegraph Co. and of the Postal Telegraph Co. lie summoned to appear before 
your commission and to give testimony relative to wages paid, pensions, rights 
of labor to organization, blacklist and the intimation is given that you will get 
some startling information. From my own investigations I can promise you 
that you will get some startling information. 

One of the subjects I heard discussed this morning before your commission 
was that the relative rights of business should he recognized by law the same 
ns to the relative right of labor to organize. Speaking for myself, as well as 
for the American Federation of Labor, we believe that it Is unwise to inter- 
pose objections to tiie organization of business men for business purposes. 
But the reason I take cognizance of lids discussion, or the discussion of this 
point is, the fact that tiie concept is entirely erroneous on the part of the gentle¬ 
man who made that claim for the equal rights of what he called labor to organ¬ 
ize and business to organize. 

Business is the bundling of things, the product of human labor. “Labor,” 
is Ihe erroneous expression for human beings—tiie right of human beings to 
organize for the purposes of protecting the only liiing Unit they have and own 
and can control is their labor power, which can not lie bereft or separated 
from them ns being human beings. And tiie hypothesis is entirely wrong in 
making the relative claim of tiie laborers to organize to protect themselves— 
their labor power—and the rigid to business men to organize lo protect their 
property—tiie product of all human beings. 

Another point mentioned by one of (lie gentlemen wiio appeared before you 
fids morning, and I understand that tiie claim has been made in other hearings 
before this commission, is that file organizations of labor, tiie labor unions, 
ought to become incorporated in order that file agreement which they enter 
with employers may be regarded as more inviolate, to impress upon the organ¬ 
ized workers tiie sacredness of contract and to, by that means, secure tiie 
greater dependability of employers in regard to their agreements with em¬ 
ployees. 

Now, the fact of the matter is that in tiie present unincorporated condition 
of the labor organizations they are no more or no less responsible in the law, 
before the law, for breach of contract than are tiie employers now. 

One would imagine ttiat the employers, or many of them, who advocate the 
Incorporation of labor organizations—that tiie employers now are resiwnslble 
in the law for tiie violation of agreements with organizations of employees, and 
that therefore the relative responsibility should be established, and that 
through the incorporation of the trades-unions. As a matter of fact, they are 
not responsible to be mulcted in damages and are not mulcted in damages in 
lawst its by reason of employers breaking sueh agreements with labor organiza¬ 
tions. And the proposition to incorporate tiie unions, as a gentleman some years 
ago said to me, would simply make it easier for the funds of a union to be 
taken in compensation for damages to employers. Aud my answer was that 
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like Claude Meluotl, in tin* Lady of Lyons: Princes must not be generous with 
other people's money. 

There are enough opportunities now—all too many for the funds of organiza¬ 
tion of labor for working people to be reached and confiscated and at least we 
are not going to advocate, as working people, the enactment of law by which 
the process shall be made easier by which the funds of our unions may be 
confiscated. 

The history of the world is replete with evidence of constituted authority 
robbing the working people of their pittances laid aside for their own protection, 
and the protection of their young. We will protest against a repetition of 
such procedure, whether by enactment of law or proclamation—at least, if we 
can not prevent it—and 1 tldnk we can, but if we can not we will at least 
protest. 

There is another point, and that is the constant harping upon the worn-out 
Idea that the unions of labor restrict output, so commonly held and so often 
repeated that real many people finally reach the stage where they themselves 
believe it. Tin* tact of tin- matter is that it is mud: more largely true of uuor- 
ganizd workmen than of organized workmen. 

It is true that in the old, old time that workingmen did “soldier," using tin* 
trade expression, on a job, in order “ to make it last." It is true also that 
opposition was manifested to the introduction of new machines, new tools, but 
that is past. I mean that is practically pusl in so far as organized labor is con¬ 
cerned. I will not pretend to say that it does not exist at all. but to a very 
limited and to a continually decreasing extent. 

The labor movement of the past 30 years at least, or more, lias changed that 
mode of thinking and that mode of procedure among the working people, so Unit 
instead of reducing output or opposing the introduction of machinery and 
new tools of labor we encourage them; but insist, first, that with the introduc¬ 
tion of new machinery the men whose trade lias been displaced by such new 
machinery that these men be given the first opportunity in the operation of tile 
machine, be given preference to others in the operation of the machine, and 
in addition to demand a reduction in their hours of daily labor. Not to 
reduce output, but that tlie workers shall be the participants in l he results of the 
better and swifter means of production. And it comes with bad grace on the 
part of our large captains of Industry to charge the labor movement with 
curtailing output, when the workmen in our country individually and collec¬ 
tively produce more than the workers of any other country on the face of the 
globe, but when tiie corporations through a series of years concentrated their 
industries in fewer plants, shutting down plants In whole districts, tin-owing 
hundreds and thousands of workmen out of employment, throwing them into 
the streets, the whole plant dismantled or gone Into decay, to the detriment, 
not only of tlie workers let out, but to the community in which they worked 
and lived and bellied to make some better. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not know whether the commission would lie interested 
In the reading of a letter received last night, or rather it being a report made 
to me as president of the American Federation of Labor by tlie organizer of our 
federation in lids district and whom I asked to make an investigation and 
report to me upon the conditions as they obtain in Roosevelt, N. J., and the 
causes which brought about that condition. It is a letter that might occupy 
not more than six or seven minutes. 

Clmirmun Walsh. Very good, Mr. (Junipers; just proceed. 

Mr. Gomfeks. In view- of the very severe cold I have, I should like to ask 
one of the gentlemen to read it. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Garretson, will you please read this letter? 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Mr. Chairman, do you want me to thunder the 
letter? 

Chairman Walsh. I would like to have it read so that tlie farthest auditor 
might hear it. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Very well. 

New York. January 21, 1915. 

Mr. Samuel Gomfebs, 

President American Federation of Labor, , ir , , . 

Ouray Building, Washington, U. C. 

Deab Sib and Bbotheb : In compliance with your request I herewith beg to 
submit a report on the strike situation at Chrome, N. J„ where between six and 
seven hundred men have been on strike since January 4 against the American 
Agricultural Chemical Co., who have about six plants at Chrome, Carteret, and 
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Roosevelt, N. .T.-, so that you may be In n position to furnish correct Informa¬ 
tion to President Frank Buttcrworth, of the International Brick, Tile, and 
Terra Cotta Workers’ Alliance, and a local union of that organization at 
Roosevelt, N. J., both of whom have made Inquiry to you for information and a 
request to make an investigation. 

The pause of the strike was occasioned through the company, some three 
months ago, reducing the wages of the men from $2 [ier day of 10 hours to $1.00 
per day, making a reduction of -10 cents per day, or -1 cents per hour. It is 
claimed by the men that they were induced to accept this reduction gt the time 
upon the plea of the company that it would be restored when the depression 
was over, which they expected would he on the lirst of the year. Tiie men, be¬ 
lieving that it w T ould be restored on or about January 1, patiently remained at 
work, but when they found out that company did not intend to live up to their 
promise they went on strike on Monday, January 4. A lew days after the 
company issued a circular which was passed out to the men, In whieh they 
called attention to the general depression throughout the country, compared the 
wages paid in the various brickyards and other classes of labor throughout that 
section, and stated in the circular that they could get all the men they needed 
for 10 and 17 cents per hour, but they would give the preference to their own 
men if they would return to work Immediately under the reduction. This the 
men refused to do. 

On January 5, one day after the strike took place, Mr. Louis Tareni, who Is 
connected with a Hungarian publication iu Manhattan, called at this office, 
stating that a committee of the men had communicated with him and the 
officials of the paper, calling attention to the strike. There are four nationali¬ 
ties involved in this strike—Rolish, Slavish, Italian, and Hungarian. The 
Hungarians are more numerous than the other three. I instructed Organizer 
TylkofT to go to Chrome that same day with Mr. Tareai, look over the situation, 
and render such assistance as lie could. Since that time he has gone there every 
day, attending and addressing meetings and perfecting organization among tho 
men, their charter having arrived yesterday, some 300 having paid the initia¬ 
tion fee and are enrolled at this writing. 

The Italian element among the strikers secured the services of an Italian 
siH-aker, who has been assisting in keeping them together and familiarizing 
them with what is going on among the other nationalities, 

I secured the services of Mr. Tareai, paying him for same during the last 
10 days. On Wednesday the 20th, following the shooting of so many men by 
the deputies. I sent Organizer Collins to make a careful investigation of the 
situation and the reasons leading up to the shooting of these men. I did this 
because I knew he would not he swayed by the excitement, but would report the 
conditions as they actually were, and 1 herewith quote his written report to me 
ns purt of this report to you: 

“ IlrfiiT Frayne, 

“ General Organizer, American I'cdvriilion of Labor: 

“ I herewith beg to report to you the result of my investigation of the strike 
situation as I found It on m,v visit to Roosevelt, Chrome, and Carteret, N. J., 
on Wednesday, January 20: 

“The short train ride reveals that along this coast line of the Kill von Kull 
many industrial baronies have been created In the hope that no possible inter¬ 
ference from agitators can take place, 

“The present strike is a complete refutation of tho idea of benevolent cor¬ 
porations. 

“The newspapers have been misinformed of the motive for the strike; It is 
not for an increase of wage, hut a protest against a decrease of 40 cents a day; 
the wages were $2 for n day of 10 hours. 

“ The location of the borough of Roosevelt makes the cost of living higher 
than in the city of New York because of the lack of transportation facilities. 

“ The population is 90 per cent foreigners, 80 per cent Hungarian and Slavish, 
10 per cent Italian, and 10 per cent native born. 

«There are between six and seven hundred strikers from the American 
Agricultural Chemical Co.; the same proportion of nationality prevails. 

“ The chief of police and his men have testified to the peaceful attitude of 

tR© strikers. 

“The mayor takes.the same attitude and has expressed a desire for in¬ 
vestigation. 
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“ The mayor, in my conference with him, spoke without any solicitation on 
my part of tlie help the federation laid been in keeping the strikers peaceful. 

“ The sheriff was -not called into the strike by the mayor of the city of 
Chrome, hat at the solicitation of the American Chemical Co. 

“The sheriff claims that the strike was the result of agitators. Tills is 
untrue because the strikers worked for three months with the wage reduction 
in Hie hope that 1 lie company would treat with tiie committees and restore 
the old scale. 

“ The business men of the city have petitioned the company that it is 
impossible, to expect men to live on $1.00 a day. 

“The deputies were already formed up anil picked out before the warrants 
were served ; this helps to establish the relations between the company and 
the prosecutor’s office. 

“The deputies had no legal right outside of the company’s premises, yet 
the morning that the strikers were picketing the railroad l'or strike breakers 
they, the deputies, rushed out of the gates and without any provocation opened 
lire. This is the testimony of tiie policeman who was on duty. 

“The mayor in conference told me that lie felt in an embarrassing position 
because of ids order to tiie strikers not to do any damage or break tiie peace, 
and living up to this they were shot without the slightest provocation, and 
1 lie wives seem to think that tiie mayor did not instruct them right, as they 
should have been in a position to defend themselves. 

" Fraternally submitted. 


“ William Coit.ins, 

“ Organizer, American Federation of Labor." 

Tn conclusion I desire to say that within 24 hours after the slrike took place 
organizers and interpreters in the different languages, representing tiie Ameri¬ 
can Federation of Labor through this office, were on tiie ground advising and 
counseling with tiie men not to violate tiie hnv and to commit no violence of 
any kind. They also conferred with tiie mayor and other city officials and tiie 
representatives of the company ill an effort to secure an amicable and iieaceful 
settlement of the strike, lint tiie latter were unwilling to settle except that 
the men return to work and accept the reduction in wage. 

I also desire to say that I got in touch with Mr. .lames O’Connell, of the 
Industrial Halations Commission, and furnished him with a copy of the cir¬ 
cular issued by the American Agricultural Chemical Co. to their men ami gave 
him such other information as might lie of assistance in tiie event that the case 
was brought before the commission. I have also had a conference with Air. 
dill, the investigator appointed by the Industrial Relations Commission to 
make a thorough investigation of the strike, its causes, and who is responsible 
for the shoooting of the men. Tills activity is in line with tile policy of the 
American Federation of Labor mid refutes tiie statements of those who say 
that nothing is being done to organize and help the unskilled foreign-speaking 
workers. 

As previously slated, some “OO of tlie men have been enrolled and a charter 
granted by the American Federation of Labor, and the indications are that 
the men will stand firmly together and refuse lo return to work until the 
company restores the original wage of $2 per day. 

With best wishes. I bog to remain, 

Fraternally, yours, 


Hugh Frayne, 

General Organizer, American Federation of Labor. 


Mr. (ioM pf.hs. Air. Chairman and gentlemen, under tiie impression that your 
commission has made considerable investigation into the activities of the de¬ 
tective agencies, in a series of years much information has come to me upon 
that subject. From the old-time Pinkerton who created small standing armies, 
privately engaged—privately hired—up to tiie development of the modern de¬ 
tective agencies. I mn informed, and I think my information is reliable, that 
more than eight-tenths of the work of the detective agencies now Is strike 
breaking, strike provoking, trouble breeding agencies with an espionage upon 
men and women employed In industry In the unions of labor, and the espionage 
upon labor lenders. ,i 

As one of the types of agencies to which I refer, I hold in my hand this 
document of about 50 printed pages—let us be exact, 54 printed pages, larger 
than a folio; and the title is described as “ Secret Service, Leader-News Build¬ 
ing, 524 Superior Avenue. Phones, Bell—Alain 4496; Guy Central 4886. Copy- 
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right 1914, by R. J. Coach, president ami general manager. The R. .T. Coach 
Secret Service Co., Cleveland, revised edition.” 

I have but one copy of this document, but it deals with all forms of service 
to employers. On page 1 it starts out, speaking of tiie company, and says: 
“He has methods of his own for disposing of impending labor troubles.” 

On page 19, it says: “ Every symptom of troubles, whether of dissatisfaction 
or indifference among the operating force, will be reflected through an all- 
embracing system if properly established." And then again on the same page: 
“The method of tracing it to its source and correcting It will entail but little 
time and expense.” Then again: “Conditions once learned and reported to 
the client ought to make changes so gradual as lo he mmoticeable. his- 
turbers are dropped from the pay roll; both imaginary and just grievance by 
tile men are given attention; the workmen become loyal, and the force gains 
greater productive power.” 

The following page: "The operators of this service"—lids Coach Service 
Co.—“are experts In several lines of work, skilled executives, export account¬ 
ants, and men able to work at the machines and bench. Experts In industrial 
work must be trained leaders of men, forceful and unyielding.” Further on: 
“ They work as ordinary employees, each does a full day’s work. They draw 
their pay the same as other men.” 

Another pari: "In another case the owners of the factory were threatened 
with a strike; also the output had decreased 2o per cent. Our operatives soon 
ascertained that the men were in rebellious mood because of the tyrannical 
methods.” 

In another: “The daily service fulfills its purpose well, Imt by having one 
or more of our operatives in the plant on monthly contract, (he employer not 
only receives the benefit ol' a cheaper lute but is always kept In touch with 
what is going on among Ids workmen.” 

Again:, “When a disturber or discontent breeder enters the plant his identity 
is almost immediately revealed. You also know just how the men regard con¬ 
templated reductions or increases iu wages, and if action requires, you can 
prepare yourself for trouble. 

"As the operative widens ids circle of acquaintance lie soon learns the inner¬ 
most thoughts of each man he comes in contact with, and the general manager 
knows how much he can depend on each employee if an organizer starts to 
work secretly among the men—this is now tin* favorite method of procedure— 
the operative having established himself, can intelligently report upon the 
attitude of tiie workmen toward unionization. The fact that progressive em¬ 
ployers generally are adopting this form of service proves that it must have 
merit beyond the few benefits mentioned here.” 

Then, again: “Operating under agreement with labor unions as many of 
them are conducted, is distasteful to employers. They are never safe from 
arbitrary demands that may lie imposed upon them. If your workmen are not 
now organized it does not indicate that they never will lie. The American 
Federation of Labor has issued Federal charters to more than 14,000 bodies of 
men belonging to craft that never before were organized. More than 2,000,000 
of men are members of the A. F. of 1.. unions, and there are hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of others who belong to the 1. W. W. and tiie Knights of Labor and 
kindred organizations, and tiie organizers have to organize In order to hold 
their positions. Our method of assisting the employers in this connection 
have proven effective.” 

On page 28 of tiie prospectus of this company, which is sent to employers 
ns an inducement for them to engage tiie services of this company—tiie it. J. 
Coach Secret Service—are these significant words: “Our operatives soon get 
the run of the labor agitation in the shop or factory. Our methods are such that 
the agitator soon finds himself a minority of one In tiie establishment, with the 
atmosphere too frigid for comfort.” 

And now mark this—tiie words that follow: “ We do not care to say more 
on this subject." 

Further on tiie document sets forth: “ Only those who have participated 
actively in a strike in which capital and labor were locked in desperate conflict 
ore able to appreciate the danger, tiie hardship, the suffering, and the enormous 
waste of money involved." Then: “ The R. J. Coach Secret Service is especially 
helpful in averting strikes. Our operatives working unknown among the 
employees in ways that have proved efficacious in years of experience.” And 
then: “Our operatives soon put an end to the efforts of agitntion. Efforts of 
agitators are counteracted, and'gradually the malcontents are weeded out.” 
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And so on and so on. And I ngain call attention to the language or to these 
words : “ Wo do not care to say more on this subject.’’ 

And after having said all that it lias said, when through the maneuvering 
and the effort to hide the meaning of language, a detective agency will use the 
words which I have quoted, it leaves very little to the imagination as to what 
depths and lengths such agencies go in order to be of service ns an agent pro¬ 
vocateur of trouble where life is held insignificant, If only one thiug can be 
done—that is, to break the spirit of the workers. 

Chairman Walsh. I have been asked to ask you, Mr. Gompers. if you have nnv 
objection to staling; whence the source of that circular? 

Mr. Gompeks. All employers are not hostile to labor or organized labor. There 
are u number of men—large employers of labor—wlio are in sympathy with the 
organized-labor movement, and these detective agencies can not know who is 
who in the world of employers, and they send these almost indiscriminately 
to any employer who they think may lie a prospective patron of their services; 
and through these friendly inclined employers I receive documents of this char¬ 
acter, and this is one of them. 

Reverting to the question you asked me, Mr. Chairman, I am under the im¬ 
pression it is contained in the questionnaire that was submitted to me. 

Chairman Wai sh. Very good. Von may proceed in the way you suggested 
at the inception of your testimony. 

Mr. Gompkus. I hold in my hands the questions submitted, and I have in a 
way answered some of them. I take it tiiat Hie questions ought to go in the 
record so that the answers may lie intelligent? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. Will you kindly read the question? 

Mr. Gompkus. “ 1 ’lease outline your attilude i* mat'd the centralization of 
industrial control and its effect on the comidion of labor in the United States."— 
question 1. 

Answer. The attitude of the American Federation of Labor toward the cen¬ 
tralization of Industrial control as such is the same as its attitude toward all 
other employers of labor. The question of centralization of any Industry is 
one of natural development, and. regardless of legislation or attempts at judicial 
intervention, decentralization can not and should not he attempted. We can 
not turn the wheels of industry or of progress backward. To a large extent 
the effect of the control of the centralization of industry has had a deleterious 
effect upon tiie condition of labor in the United States. But for this condition 
two causes are attributable: First, the constant influx of immigration unre¬ 
strained by and practically unlimited by the immigration laws of our country; 
and, second, by the failure of the workers themselves to assert their rights of 
organization and of having a voice in determining the conditions under which 
they shull work. 

“2. Do you consider that the relative position of labor has been improved 
or impaired by the development of large corporations and the centralization of 
their control ? ” 

Answer. The relative position of labor lias improved indirectly from the 
development and centralization of industry, but in the relations of employees to 
the corporation they have been impaired. 

“3. I’lease outline tiie general attitude which was assumed toward industrial 
combinations during tiie early part of the twentieth century at the time when 
trusts and large corporations in the basic industries were lieing established? ” 

Answer. Tiie attitude of tiie American Federation of Labor to industrial 
combinations I have outlined in my answer to tiie first question, that of the 
relation of employee to the employer. In the general aspect of the Industrial 
combinations each individual union member, like every other citizen, has taken 
his own position toward that This can he best epitomized in the demand of 
the people, including tiie workingmen, for the legislation as exemplified in the 
enactment of the Sherman antitrust law of 1890, whereby discrimination and 
the unwarrantable methods of monopolization and discrimination of the indus¬ 
trial combinations were sought to lie curbed, and at which time the workingmen 
in tlielr organized capacity sought exemptions of the operation of the Sherman 
antitrust law from the voluntary organizations of working people and agricul¬ 
turists and horticulturists, and which exemption was passed by unanimous 
vote of the Senate, and later eliminated from the bill under assurances that 
the Sherman antitrust law could not be made to apply to the labor organizations, 
but which later were made to apply, by judicial interpretation of the fact, 
after which the agitation on the part of organized labor movement was Inaugu- 
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ratetl ami culminated hi tin- enactment of I lie inlmr provisions of tlm Cinvton 
antitrust law of October 15, 1914. 

“ 5. Please point out in which of the industries you consider that labor lms 
made the most rapid and satisfactory development, and in vvhirh industries 
you consider that tins development 1ms been most greatly retarded? ’’ 

To he answered later. 

G. A, II, and ( . Is it, or is it not, a filet that the development toward trade- 
unionism has I»I'n most rapid and complete In those industries winch have not 
been dominated by large corporations, such ns: 

“A. Building trades. 

“ B. Bituminous eoal industry. 

“C. Printing and publishing/' 

Answering question «, A, B, and will say that the development of trade- 
unionism lias been great ill building trades, bituminous coal Induslrv, in the 
printing and publishing trades, and on (he railroads. The question of incor¬ 
poration has not either tended toward the development or retarding (lie move¬ 
ment of organization in at least two of the industries named corporations are 
highly developed. 

Where I said Incorporation I mean eorporatioii; (hat is, in the eoal industry 
and in the railroads. There are no greater corporations. 

“7. Is it, or is it not, a fact that the organization of labor and the advance- 
meat of labor conditions has either been retarded or couiplelely blocked in the 
Industries in which large corporations are dominant, such as: 

“A. Iron and sieel industry. 

“B. Paper and wood-pulp industry. 

“C. Slaughtering and meat packing. 

“ D. Automobile industry. 

“ E. Petroleum refining. 

“F. Cotton text lies. 

" G. Woolen and worsted goods. 

“ H. Flour and oilier cereals, 

“ I. Telegraph and telephone.” 

Answering question 7. with it- subdivisions, 1 would answer it generally in 
the afiirmnBve. 

The attitude of these corporations in retarding or blocking organizations of 
the working people has been an altitude assumed within this past 10 or 15 
years. 

“8. Please take up. one by one, the principal basic industries which employ 
the larger number of workers and outline the conditions which make for the 
success or failure or effective labor organization.” 

Eight is covered by my answer to question 7. 

"9. Do you consider that under existing conditions the employees in such 
industries as the steel industry, paper and wood-pulp Industry, slaughtering anil 
meat-packing industry, etc., are protected in the exercise of their rights ns 
workmen and citizens? ” 

Answering question 9, I should answ er categorically in the negative. 

“10. If not, what line of action do you consider to be socially desirable to 
assure them in the exercise of such. 

“ Please explain both the method by which such rights can tie obtained and 
wherein it is socially desirable that (lie workmen in such industries should be 
in a position to secure their rights.” 

Answering question 10 would say that the rights of workers in the establish¬ 
ments coming under categorically question 9 can be obtained by the organiza¬ 
tion of the working people, every right should be guaranteed to tlie workers to 
organize and to exercise their normal natural activities to protect against 
wrong and demand rights; to strike, to lie protected in the conduct of a strike; 
to eliminate the detective agencies anil provocateurs and armed private guards, 
such as are exercised by the detective agencies and exemplified, for instance, 
by the R. J. Coach Secret Service Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, and whose work Is set 
forth tn one of the documents from winch I have quoted, from thetr own 
publication. 

She restriction, limitation, and regulation of Immigration would be the 
ETeatest factor to stop the constant flow of Immigrants contracted for and tn- 
lueed by the corporations and the ship companies, and which now and for the 
last 10 years lias afforded a constant flow of immigrants to the plants of these 
torporatlons; the stoppage or limitation of which would afford the opportunities 
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of justice nml placed upon their defense. The question of boycotts or sympa¬ 
thetic strikes—boycotts and strikes are, under the law of the United States, not 
unlawful. The Clayton autltrusl law bus taken out of the category of unlaw¬ 
fulness the strike and the boycott. And the question, so far as strikes and 
boycotts arc concerned, has no meaning. 

A Voice from the Audience. Him about Ihe hatters’ decision? 

Chairman Walsh. Will you kindly retire, that gentleman who asked that 
question? We must have perfect order. 

A Voice from the Audience. 1 will do so. 1 would like to usk Mr. 
Gompers- 

Ohuirnmn Walsh (Interrupting). Will tin* sergeant at arms speak to that 
gentleman? 

A Voice from thf. Audience. I am going out. 

Chairman Walsh. You may proceed, Mr, Gompers. 

A Voice from the Audience. 1 am going out ; t am going out as fust as I 
can. 

Chairman Walsh. You may proceed, Mr. Gompers. 

Mr. Gompers. If I may he permitted, 1 shall take cognizance of the question 
asked by the gentleman, hut after 1 lmve finished this. 

Chairman Walsh. If you could nud would, Mr. Gompers, I wish you would 
proceed. We must absolutely, in every way. discourage mu It interruptions. 
Please pass that unnoticed. 

Mr. Gompers. The Interjection of this question of violence and dynamiting is 
an insult, and only Intended as an insult. The idea of asking a witness before 
this commission this question: "If a union injures other unlawfully." I am 
going to omit the question of boycotts and strikes. “ If a union injures another 
unlawfully,” by violence, such us dynamiting, why should it not he held in 
damages? Anybody who Indulges in violence and dynamiting ought to be 
brought to the bar of Justice and sent to prison. It is not a question of unions 
being mulcted in damages in civil proceedings. I am sure that the question 
does not arise ns the result of ignorame; il is intended to be an insult. 

Mr. Walter Drew. -Mr. Chairman- 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Kindly keep your seat, Mr. Drew. You 
may he called as a witness, and I will ask you to pleuse keep your seut or I shall 
have to ask you. as I did the other gentleman, to leave. 

'Mr. Gompers. Before the Semite Committee on Judiciary, having under con¬ 
sideration a bill to relieve the voluntary associations of working people from the 
operations of the Sherman antitrust law, us interpreted by the Supreme Court 
of the United Stales, this same question was asked by Walter Drew of me 
while I was addressing the committee, and the repetition of it here is simply an 
insult, no mutter what his intentions may have been. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You have nuticipnted the next question, Mr. Gom- 
perS, “ Why should a law-abiding union resist being made legally responsible 
for Its actions?” I tbink you have covered that 

Mr. Gompers. Another Claude Melnotte, who would be liberal with our 
money. May I have your permission to take cognizance of the question pro¬ 
pounded by the* gentleman who was justifiably ejected front the room? 

Chairman Walsh. I do not like to he stubborn, but I am going to ask you to 
assist us in maintaining the spirit of the rules of our commission and kindly 
pass that by unnoticed. 

Mr. Gompers. I will say tills: That since—that any action of organized 
workers since October 15, 1911—such activities as that exercised by the hatters 
of Danbury, Conn., no such suit could he brought against the working people as 
was brought against the hatters of Danbury under tin* Sherman antitrust law. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The next question is ns follows: “ Have you seen 
the Eleventh Special Report of the United States Commissioner of Labor as to 
Restriction of Output by American Trades Unions, prepared by Prof. Com¬ 
mons? ” 

Mr. Gompers. J think I have not. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then, of course, you can not answer the next 
question If you have not seen that report. It Is “ Does that report show the 
restriction of output to be more or less universal ? ” 

The next question is: “ What can you say of Jurisdictional disputes among 
unions? Do they not lead to long and costly sympathetic strikes, involving 
many innocent third parties? Can the American Federation of Labor control 
such disputes among its members? Has it done so? What is the remedy? 
Would not legal responsibility tend to largely end such disputes? ” 
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Chairman Walsh. Please reread that. 

Mr. Gompers. The question is: “ Wliut cun you say about the question of 
jurisdictional disputes among unions? ” Well, I can say that they exist and have 
existed from the beginning of the world; that men have had in the past, and 
do now endeavor to do work when they have not work in their own trade or 
calling—do try to find work in some other trade or calling, and those who find 
themselves pinched for work in the trade or calling in which employment Is 
sought—and when they themselves are pinched for work or opportunity they 
are going to protest whether they are organized or unorganized. It is in part 
due to the maladjustments of modern industry on the one hand—the lack of 
foresight of the captains of industry and due to (lie constant transition of new 
machinery In industry, new tools, and substitutes that men's occupations are 
gone, trades dissipated, trades for which men have given three—five years of 
their lives learning and they find their occupations gone, 

“ Do these not lead to long and costly sympathetic strikes Involving many 
innocent third parties? ” 

Sometimes; yes. 

“Can tin' American Federation of Labor control such disputes among its 
members? ” 

The American Federation of Labor lias no members except as the organiza¬ 
tions themselves are units, and these uuils are members. The affiliated organ¬ 
izations—the units—have the members. The American Federation of Labor 
can not control—the American Federation of Labor is a voluntary association. 
As its name implies, it is a federation of organizations. It can act and does 
net in an advisory capacity, to be helpful, to express its judgment, but it has 
not-the power of enforcing its judgment. It must be dependent and it is 
dependent uiton the voluntary acceptance by the. organizations and the men of 
the declarations and the judgment readied by the American Federation of 
Labor. 

“ Has it done so? ” 

I assume that means has the American Federation of Labor done so. Ii has 
dune wliut I have outlined. 

“ What is the remedy?” 

One might, as well ask what is the remedy for storms. Storms are Just ns 
normal as is the sunshine. The result of natural conditions, and I prefer that 
Mr. Walter Drew would furnish a remedy for storms and the sometime burden¬ 
some heat of sunshine; it is not within m,v power. 

“ Would not legal responsibility tend largely to end such disputes?” 

No. 

Commissioner Wklnstock. Is it or is it not a fact, Mr. Gompers, that these 
jurisdictional disputes, which frequently inflict upon third and innocent parties 
great Injury—do not place in (lie hands of employers who are antagonistic— 
hostile* employers- 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Garretson says that lie is absolutely unable to hear 
you. Mr. Reporter will you please read the question as fur as it has been put? 

The Reporter. Is it or is it not a fact. Mr. Gompers, that these jurisdictional 
disputes, which frequently inflict upon third and innocent parties great injury— 
do they not place in the hands of employers who are antagonistic—hostile 
employers-* 

Commissioner Weinstock. A reason for refusing to deal with organized 
labor? 

Mr. Gompers. Yes, sir; that is true. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, Mr. Reporter, I wish you would please read in a loml 
voice the entire question. 

The Reporter. “ Is it or is It not a fuct, Mr. Gompers, that these jurisdic¬ 
tional disputes, which frequently inflict upon third and innocent parties great 
injury—do they not place in the hands of employers who are antagonistic— 
hostile employers—a reason for refusing to deal with organized labor? ” 

Mr. Gompers. Yes, sir; that Is true—unfortunately true, and it is a condition 
which we can not change. It is a condition that we are endeavoring to per¬ 
suade our fellow workers and fellow unionists to meet. In the past few years, 
outside of organizing and the effort to secure legislative reform from Congress 
and from the State, there Is such effort being made by the American Federa¬ 
tion of Labor to eliminate or minimize jurisdictional disputes—as much effort 
as to auy one thing. 1 
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Commissioner Weinstock. Do you not think It Is possible, Mr. Gompers, 
from your experience 11 s a labor leader, that these jurisdictional disputes can 
be eliminated without cessation of work? 

Mr. Gompkhs. No. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You do not? 

Mr. Gomi'Kks. They ought to be; it may be desirable that that be done, but It 
can not be done; that is, effectively and actually. For men who are struggling 
for bread and the earning of a livelihood involved in working at their trade or 
occupation—it is a question of seeing that job taken away by one he regards 
as an interloper, and what we aim to do—what our movement aims to do is to 
bring it down to the smallest possible number and the least possible friction 
and arc trying to reach that result. We find it frequently that there are two 
claimants regarded as opposite trades, but one just as insistent as tire other, 
just as earnestly and just as ably, presenting the case of its right to do the work 
and not the other fellow. 

Commissioner Weinstock, Is there no way of making it plain to the workers 
themselves (bat every time they engage in a jurisdictional dispute that 
means cessation of work or their working into the hands of their enemies, and 
putting into the hands of autiunion employers a lash tiiat can he used on the 
backs of all unions? 

Mr. Gompeks. That is what we are trying to do. I think the report of the 
executive council of the American Federation of Labor as made time and again 
to conventions upon this subject of jurisdictional disputes—the question dis¬ 
cussed in the various declarations we have made, the various differences which 
we have tried to adjust—we have done our host, and are doing our best, and 
tile fact of the matter is that we are not given credit for doing anything at 
all. What opportunities have we to reach the ten millions of workers through¬ 
out America or more? Our publications, our lenilets, and our meetings, after, 
however, the thing lias percolated from one mind and one mouth to another, 
along the line, the thing is lost, or nearly lost, and all you get is the essence, if 
you can get that at all. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, arc jurisdictional disputes increasing or 
diminishing in number? 

Mr. Gompeks. That is difficult to answer. Mr. Commissioner, there is no 
such tiling as finally adjusting jurisdictional disputes. The very adjustment 
you make to-day is disarranged to-morrow or next year by reason of a now 
machine, a new tool, a new' substitute being offered. For Instance, lot me put 
this—let me take a concrete case. 

Take the dispute between the sheet-metal workers and (lie carpenters upon 
metal trim. Now, the sheet-metal workers say, “ This is sheet metal, and, being 
sheet metal, it belongs to us to do.” The carpenter says, “This is simply a 
substitute for wood. It is not a tinker’s damn or a tinker's hammer, but it is 
the carpenter's hammer.” And so I am told tlijit in some instances contractors 
prefer the carpenters to do it, because they arc held, by the contractors, 
to he the most competent to do that kind of work, and there they are. And there 
are some sheet-iron manufacturers who claim that the sheet-metal workers 
ought to do the work. 

Now, what are we going to do about it? After we shall have declared that 
the sheet-metal workers ought to do the work, and the carpenters get the work 
from the contractors—that has boon practically the ease. The laboring men— 
the building trades department of the federation declared that the work be¬ 
longed to the sheet-metal workers; the contractors said “ the carpenters are 
going to do it.” Will you interpose your judgment and say that the sheet- 
metal workers are going to do it anyway? And if the organization is going to 
be disrupted in the effort ami get into conflict with employers and our own 
people, it does not decide anything, Mr. Commissioner. All that we can do Is 
to be helpful in the two parties keeping tlielr differences within reasonable 
limits, so that they do not fly at each other's throats and claiming the job and 
going out on strike agntnst each other and to their own and mutual injury and 
to the injury of the Innocent employer. We are applying ourselves to that 
work. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Answering question 7, Mr. Gompers, In your ques¬ 
tionnaire which you were dealing with, you stated that you believed that It Is 
a fact that the organization of labor and the advancement of labor conditions 
have been either retarded or completely blocked in the industries in which large 
corporations are dominant, and so forth, could you give this commission what 
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yon believe to be the reasons for the retarding and blocking of such labor 
conditions? 

Mr. Uompeks. There stems to be a natural trend running all through the 
human race of domination. The workmen for centuries were slaves; and 
there are some people who have not yet awakened to the fact that we are liv¬ 
ing In the twentieth century. Industrially they are ami we are living In the 
twentieth century; mentally they are living in (lie sixteenth. The Idea of 
domination entirely. When unorganized workmen in desperation ask for some 
consideration at the hands of employers it is regarded as a rebellion—a re¬ 
bellion which must be crushed out. And the corporations to which you refer 
have acted upon that notion, and they have to a large degree crushed out the 
spirit of protest among f lie employees. In addition, ns 1 have said in my answer, 
I think, to that or one of the other preceding questions, the Government of the 
United States has given them almost carte blanche to draw upon the people 
of all other countries to keep up a channel in which there was a constant 
flow of workmen coming from these countries time after time, beginning with 
one class of laborers and then going down in the social scale, worse and 
worse, to the worst class of laborers and bringing them over here. It 
is not so much the corporation itself ns it is the elements within lliese 
establishments that can not—do not seem—to generate companionship, com¬ 
radeship, group patriotism, and to try and help bear ouch other's burdens and 
to relieve each other from wrong. And so long as we shall have tills channel 
open ami the peoples from those other countries coming here to till up whatever 
gap may be caused by a little discontent or by protest or by people trying to 
get out and go some other place—so long ns these gaps can be tilled by tills 
constant stream of immigrant laborers there " ill lie no hope to organize the 
workers in these plants under the domination of those corporations. 

I may say this: I expect within 24 hours to lie placed in possession of in¬ 
formation of such an authentic character that I hope 1 may have the oppor¬ 
tunity either of personally presenting it to this commission or else to some 
other representative agency of our Government in regard to immigration. The 
President of tho United States is to-day having a hearing upon (lie immigra¬ 
tion hill as it passed Congress, and it was acting under your .summons, as I 
have to, Hint my absence was forced and I was unable to be at the hearing 
which the President has or is now holding at tills time upon (ids subject of 
immigration. And let me say tills, that the shipping companies are to-day iii 
cahoot with these corporations, and under the pretence of liberalism—I want to 
emphasize that as strongly as I cun—under the pretense of liberalism many of 
tiiese men are suborned by the shipping companies and these corporations to 
prevent the passage of a fairly comprehensive immigration restriction bill. 

Commissioner Wejnstock. In passing, touching upon the immigration ques¬ 
tion as you have just now, if you had supreme power in the matter what 
would you do with immigration—how would you deni with It? 

Mr. Gomcebs. I think Hint I would limit immigration—restrict it. I don't 
think I would close the wails, close all onr ports; I do not think I would. 

A gentleman a few weeks ago discussed with me a proposition which ap¬ 
pealed to my judgment, one which was bused upon a proposition to permit 
immigration from ail countries upon a basis of a small percentage of those who 
are already here. I have not given that proposition sufficient thought to war¬ 
rant the expression of a definite opinion upon It, hut that immigration must be 
restricted and better regulated than It now Is no one will dispute. May I 
just eat! attention to this fact, Mr. Commissioners? 

Now, immigration lias fallen off greatly, due to the terrible European war. 
When that war shall have come to an end the countries now engaged In the 
conflict will do everything within their power to prevent the strong men, the 
healthy men, the capable men, from leaving their respective countries. Every 
obstacle will be put In the way of any one of ttiese men leaving. But this is also 
true that the countries will do everything they possibly can to encourage the 
Immigration of the weak; of the men whose health has become undermined; 
who have contracted some malady; who have become enfeebled or weakened; 
and where can these people go? Not, surely, to each other's countries who 
have been engaged In the war. The only opportunity for them Is to come to 
the United States or to Canada. And quite apart from the ordinary difficulties 
and evils of this practically unrestricted immigration that is coming in here, 
the consequences of the war, when it shall have come to an end, are such 
and the dangers ure such that it behooves us to exercise more than the ordinary 
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core and precaution to save ourselves from the condition which may overwhelm 
us and do us great injury. 

Commissioner Wbinstock. You have pointed out, Mr. Gompers, that where 
the employer believes himself to be in the saddle his tendency is to become 
despotic and tyrannic. Now, as you unci I know, labor is made out of the 
same common clay that the employer is made out of, and when labor believes 
itself to be in the saddle does it not also tend tu become despotic and tyrannic? 

Mr. Gompers. Only a phase of it; that 1ms been a phase. When workmen 
are unorganized they always look upon themselves as absolutely powerless to 
secure any change, any redress for any grievance. They regard their employers 
as almighty, all-powerful. The employers regard their employees us their 
wards, and, in a way, so far as their judgment goes, they want to be the 
trustees of these people; but any attempt on the part of the workers to secure 
of their own volition any change is regarded, as I said before, as u rebellion. 

Now, whenever unorganized workmen have reached the state of mind where 
they are going on a strike or are out on a strike a complete revolution has 
tnkeu place in their minds. Where before they regarded themselves as entirely 
impotent and their employers as almighty, the first notion of formerly unor¬ 
ganized, now newly organized, workmen engaged in a strike—in their judg¬ 
ment lids transformation lias occurred—is tlmt they are all powerful; that the 
employer is a weakling and lias no rights wljlch they are hound to respect. It 
is the complete reversal of the position, of the mental attitude. 

Now, that is true; but when organization is maintained among the working 
people, and whether the strike has been lost or won. if the organization of the 
working people is maintained, each lms a better respect for the rights and 
the powers of the other. 

Commissioner Weinstocic. Returning, Mr. Gompers, to flip question that 
there had been unions which lmd been unreasonable and unjust In their 
demands, ns has been evidenced by the fact that the national officers at times 
had taken away charters of unions because they were unreasonable and unjust 
In their demands. 

Now, the question is, if you were an employer how would you protect yourself 
against unreasonable or unjust unions in <heir unreasonable demands? 

Mr. Gompebs. If I was an employer, of course. I can not conceive of myself 
in such a position. But I shall try to—I have urged this upon employers—I 
would say I believe anything I would advise another to do I would be willing 
to do myself. 

Now, I will try to lie in agreement, enter into collective bargaining with my 
employees as organized entities ami preferably when these local unions are 
part of an international union. In a measure, and to a considerable extent, 
the international union really underwrites the good faitli of the collective bar¬ 
gaining between the employers and associations of employees and the union of 
employees. I do not want anyone to imagine that even Hint is going to elimi¬ 
nate all trouble and strife and dissatisfaction. I do not think it will, and I 
do not think it is desirable either. Sometimes when people show their teeth to 
each other it tends to the movement of good, red blood. 

Commissioner Wbinstock. Now. I do not know as I caught your answer, 
Mr. Gontpers. You are an employer and you have entered into an agreement 
with the union that is affiliated, and that union makes an unreasonable demand 
and unjust demand, what are you going to do? 

Mr. Gompers. Mr. Commissioner, I would like ill this instance that your 
question should be concrete rather than general. I do not know whether we 
agree as to what constitutes unjust demands. 

Commissioner Wbinstock, Well, let us take the concrete ease, then. You 
were uot here the other day when Mr. Belmont was on the witness stand? 

Mr. Gompers. I was not. 

Commissioner Weinstocic. He cited a concrete case. I am not fnmiliar with 
the facts, but I can repeat it as lie did. He spoke of a strike that took place 
on the subway, and his explanation was that, there were unreasonable demilnds 
made and the company refused to comply, the men went on strike, the inter¬ 
national officers investigated the ease and demanded that the men return to 
work. They refused and their charter was taken away. So there you have a 
concrete ease. 

Putting yourself in the position of the employer in that case, what would 
you do? 

Mr. Gompebs. I am familiar with the case you cite, sir, I am In accord 
with the action of the officers of the international union. The men were misled. 
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They were misled. No question about it. And not for their own good. 
I know of no other instance in my career of more than 45 yearn ns a union 
man where the interests of the working people were fritted away us they were 
in that case. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Was nol the case of the Pacific & Electric Co., 
Mr. Brittain, of San Francisco, a somewhat similar case? 

Mr. Gompeks. No, sir: I spent about seven or eight days in Sail Francisco 
last year, and of that fully five days were devoted to conferences with Mr. 
Brittain, president of the company, ami I know that is totally different. Com¬ 
missioner Lennon was with me a considerable part of the time. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Was the charter taken away from the workers 
at that time? 

Mr. Gompeks. No, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstook. It was not? 

Mr. Gompeks. No, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstook. I did not know of it. I thought it might have 
been a similar case. 

Mr. Gompers. No; it was not. 

Chairman Waisii. Commissioner U'Coimel] lias a few questions he would 
like to ask. 

Commissioner O’CoNXEi.r.. Mr. Gompers, yesterday one of the large employers 
whose business is diversified, in mining, railroad, and shipping, employing 
many thousands of workmen, does not deal with unions or with men as or¬ 
ganized, and in answer to question that I asked him as to whether or not 
workmen would he to-da.v enjoying the same conditions as to wages, hours, 
and other things going with employment, if there had been no organization of 
labor for the past 30 years, and his answer was lie believed they would be. 
Wlmt is your opinion of that? 

Mr. Gompers. lie (Iocs not know. T’lie fact of the matter is that the con¬ 
ditions of labor are measured heller by the hours of toil, daily toil, titan by 
any other standard. To think that the conditions of the working people would 
have been just as well improved without the organizations reminds me of 
the fatalist who declared that when he shot a partridge ttiat had crossed the 
horizon and it fell to the ground with a dull thud, said it was not the shot 
that killed the bird; the fall would have killed it. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i.. You think it would not have been possible? 

Mr. Gompers. Simply Impossible. The world lias moved by the protests of 
a few who have gathered others with them and made Hint protest felt, and 
tlie impress upon the minds of their contemporaries. It is not true. It is 
the organized-labor movement which has compelled employers of unorganized 
toilers to make conditions nearer to that of the organized, like an army; 
the people of the country do not ail go to war. A certain number of jieople go 
to war and fight for the balance. Organized-labor movement is the militant 
body of workers to secure for all the workers tiie best possible conditions. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now, let me ask you directly, are there any work¬ 
men following a given ernft. trade or calling, unorganized, that have got the 
eight-hour day, for instance? 

Mr. Gompeks. I know of none. Perhaps, Mr. Commissioner, an Illustration 
will be more convincing than any other, a concrete rase. Take the railroad 
conductors, the conductors engaged in the service of the railroad companies 
and the conductors in the service of the Pullman companies. The conductors 
of tlie railroad companies’ service receive a wage nearly 100 per cent more than 
that of the conductors in tlie Pullman service. Tiie hours of labor are normal— 
there is a great disparity in it; I can not tell you what it is—hut the great 
influence, and dominating influence is that the conductors In the service of the 
railroad company are organized and the conductors employed l>y tlie Pullman 
Co. are not organized. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Tlie same gentleman, Mr. Berwlnd, before us yes¬ 
terday, said he believed that tlie employment of people industrially should be 
taken care of by legislation, and, with one exception, that of regulating wages. 
In ail other cases industrial life should tie taken care of by legislation enacted 
by the whole people rather than tiie adjustment of their industrial differences 
between employer and the employee. What is your opinion of that theory? 

Mr. Gompebs. Well, I not only hope that such a day will never come, but 
I am confident it will never come. There is so much that people want other 
people to do by law. 
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Commissioner O'Connell. We have heard, Mr. Gompers, from a number of 
witnesses appearing before this commission of so-called bad unions and so-called 
good unions. Employers say, who have appeared before our commission, that 
they would be glad to see men organize in unions if they were good unions. 
Can you give this commission some idea as to what is a good union or a bad 
union; wlmt their activities might he in both? 

.Mr. Gompkks. From my own standpoint, or tlte viewpoint of the—— 

Commissioner O’Connell (interrupting). Your experience as tlte head of the 
Amerdan Federation of Labor, and your coming in touch with all the unions in 
tliis country and abroad, I do not care where you get it, good or bad, tell us 
what it is? 

Mr. Gompkks. My observation is that I have seen unions which have made 
mistakes, pursued mistaken policies, hut I think that that is one of the human 
frailties, that we make mistakes, and after all we might say experience is 
only another name for the mistakes we have made. I do not know what is 
meant by a lmd union. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Let nte see if I can- 

Mr. Compeks (interrupting). Lad men may come together, and that does not 
make a had union. They may be had men. Good men would not necessarily 
make a good union. The question is of union, it is the association and combi¬ 
nation to secure improved conditions for the men ami women who work, to 
eliminate child labor—the methods proposed may bo all askew and wrong; they 
may make mistakes, but the good union and bad union I think are misnomers. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Do I catch the idea—at least it impresses me as 
such, that a good union would mean men would organize in an organization 
or association of some kind that would bring them together and they would 
resolve that they don't want shorter workdays, that they don’t want higher 
wages, that they don't want, better conditions, they don't want child labor taken 
out of the factories, and they don't want to interfere with their employers. 
Might that not be considered, front the employers standpoint, a good union? 

Mr. Gompkks. Yes; magtiifhcut. 1 remember—let me see— I don't know 
exactly and I do not want to make an incorrect statement if I can help it. I5ut 
it was before the House Committee on the Judiciary when some one was speak¬ 
ing about good unions. Yes; that is their conception, a union like one of those 
good dogs, he has no tooth. A good union that will conic together and sing 
“ My country, 'tis of Thee,” and sing pslams and go home anil say the employer 
is a jolly good fellow. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now, on tins all-important question of jurisdiction. 
Is not this subject of jurisdiction largely magnified, largely being used as a sub¬ 
terfuge for a reason to not deal with unions? 

Mr. Gompkks. Very often, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is not tlte employer in many, many instances re¬ 
sponsible for tlte jurisdictional disputes? 

Mr. Gompeiis. Frequently provokes it. 

Commissioner O'Connell. In order to get the best of his competitors in busi¬ 
ness lie encourages a jurisdictional dispute if lie can't bring tlte desired result 
some other way? 

Mr. Gompkks. And exaggerates it, too. 

Commissioner O'Connei.l. The labor movement as represented by the Ameri¬ 
can Federation of Labor, in order to avoid jurisdictional disputes where the 
jurisdiction of work—the kind of work and so on—was concerned lias taken 
place in rapid forms of Industry, lias succeeded in amalgamating and putting 
into one organization two contending parties in order that tlte jurisdictional 
dispute might entirely distippear? 

Mr. Gompers. It has done so in several cases. 

Commissioner O’Connell. A groat many cases? 

Mr. Gompers. Yes. 

Commissioner O'Connell. And is continuing to do that sort of work? 

Mr. Gompkks. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And is continuing to bring the contending parties 
together wherever the result lias not been accomplished? 

Mr. Gompers. Yps. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Has not tlte federation in its convention adopted 
resolutions with a view of protecting tlte so-called innocent employer, so far as 
it could in such limited power as it has, being a federation, by encouraging the 
organizations that were there is a trade dispute that they shall continue at 
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work and let the subject matter In contention be submitted to mediation or con¬ 
ciliation or arbitration! 

Mr. Gompkks. Yes, sir; it lias. 

Commissioner O'Connell. To avoid punishing the third party? 

Mr. Gompkks. Yes, sir. As a matter of fact in every convention we have a 
committee, one committee which we call the committee on adjustment, to which, 
us a rule, nil jurisdictional controversies are referred, and the committee Is 
out of the convention \ery nearly wholly during the entire time until it is 
ready to report to the convention, and during that entire time the committee 
Is hearing parties to disputes and endeavoring to effect adjustment, and that 
frequently adjustment is reached. 

Commissioner O'Conn ku.. I was just going to say that at the recent conven¬ 
tion in Philadelphia a great number of jurisdictional matters were before that 
committee. 

Mr. Gompkks. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Oonkell. And they endeavored to adjust them and did have 
an agreement without affecting the third party? 

Mr. Gompicrs. Yes; in several instances. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Hallard would like to ask some questions. 

Commissioner Bali,and. Mr. (lompers, in reading that pamphlet from (he 
detective agency of Cleveland, I understood they spoke of sending their de¬ 
tectives into the plants, and I understood you characterized that as wrong and 
outrageous? 

Mr. Uompees. Yes. 

Commissioner Ballard. And that same pamphlet, us I understood, spoke of 
union organizers being also sent by the unions into that plant and without the 
knowledge of the employer; is that also wrong and outrageous? 

Air. tin.\[ernes. J don't catch the question. 

Commissioner Bali-aud. The detective proposed, as I remember, to send their 
detectives into the plant to hud out if (here were any agitators or any organ¬ 
izers ul work in there, and I understood Unit you thought that is wrong and 
outrdgeous conduct. That pamphlet also, as I remember, sitoke of union organ¬ 
izers going into tile plant l'or die purpose of organizing the plant? 

Air. Gum nuts. No; it speaks of die organizers coming to die city. 

Commissioner Bali-aiui. And not going direct to work in the plants? 

Mr. Uompebs. No. 

Commissioner Ballaku. You would not consider that corral and proper? 

Mr. Gompkks. 1 would not say l would nor consider dial proper, lull that is 
not in die pamphlet. 

Commissioner Ballabd. I thought it spoke of that? 

Mr. Gompkks. I have no recollection of that in the pamphlet. 

Commissioner Ballaku. And you would not consider it right to send a union 
organizer to an apparently satisfied plant and let (hem attempt, without the 
knowledge of the employer, to organize workmen in that plant? 

Mr. Gompkks. I would not consider that rigid, die question of these detective*, 
they as a rule suborn a workman; Unit is die purpose. They play upon the 
needs of some poor fellow to betray his fellow in an effort to organize or to 
secure some 'improvement in the conditions. 

Chairman Walsii. Commissioner Garretsoa would like to ask a question. 

Commissioner Gabkktson. Mr. Gompers, are jurisdictional quarrels between 
unions any more acute or any more prevalent than exactly similar rivalries 
between corporations for trade, and are they not, then, parallel for them? 

Mr. Gompkks. I know where tiiere is considerable rivalry, clamoring for 
trade jurisdiction by die corporation. As to die exact- 

Commissioner Gabkktson. For the sale of tlieir product? 

Mr. Gompkks. Yes. 

Commissioner Gabkktson. Is it not an evidence of exactly the same human 
quality iu die two classes? 

Mr. Gompkks. Yes; it is true politically, too. We have, oh, for the past 20 
years or more, have been clamoring for a greater New York. We have been 
clamoring for a greater Chicago and a greater St. Louis and a greater Buffalo 
and a greater Boston and even a greater United States. And then we have 
taken In- 

Commissioner Garketson. Take the encroachment of the jurisdictional de¬ 
partments aS agulnst tlife old trade line stores. Is there any difference? 

Mr. Gompkks. Except that that Is commercial. 
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Commissioner Gabbltsox. On the question of soldiering, as you spoke of it 
at one stage of tlm game, that is the limitation of output. Is soldiering on the 
part of tlie laborer anjtiling but n relic of slavery; a slave soldiered on his 
master because he had no reward? 

Mr. Gojii'KHs. Yes. 

Commissioner Gakkeisox, Does not soldiering occur in the present day in 
the exact proportion to the incentive tlmt there is to him to soldier or not 
to soldier? 

Mr. Go.\irum. Yes, sir. The workman of to-day is not only required hut 
actually gives a good hard fair day’s work, and in modern Industry soldiering 
is practically impossible. Labor to-day is divided and specialized, and the 
men are given just one little thing to do over and over and over again, 
thousands of times a day perhaps. Each one lias got to do it in order to keep 
up with the team, with lbe great establishment, and if lie does not keep up he 
falls by the way; lie has lost his job. 

Commissioner Gabbkiso.v lie is one of a train of gears? 

Mr. Gomi’EIIS. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gauiutson. If it were true that the laborer limited output, 
and it were admitted it was an economical crime to limit output, what is the 
relative economic crime on the part of the corporation that buys ten plants 
and closes down three of them to keep up the price of the product? 

Mr. (iosii’ERH. I am afraid I am not a good criminal lawyer. 

Commissioner Gabbktsox. Economic crimes are committed by lawyers but 
not passed on by them? 

Mr. Gomceus. It is a subject on which I shall leave my invective for a mass 
meeting. 

Commissioner Gauuktso.x. Plain English would not cover it. 

That is all. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. I have been asked to direct a few questions to you. I 
will say the practice has been Unit when they are couched in language, in¬ 
offensive language, it is necessary for the chairman to read them. I can say, 
however, that this is quite long and involves quite a discussion and if it Occurs 
In you in the same way. of coarse, jour statement will he accepted. I will 
read it to you nevertheless. •• is il not true tlmt organized labor is making it 
difficult for the workingmen outside of organizations to find work in their 
respective callings? Arc there not great impediments placed in the way of 
workingmen attempting lo enter unions? If tills is so, limy not (he unions he 
said to represent the interests of organized labor rather than of (lie working 
proletariat generally?" 

Mr. (iiiMPBUs. Individually, catagoricaliy, and generally, I answer in the 
negative. The fact of the matter is that organizations of labor, the national 
unions, the international unions, the American Federation of Labor, have a 
large corps of organizers to appeal to the unorganized. There is not an inter¬ 
national union of any trade which I know which lias not its organizers out 
trying to organize the unorganized. Every central body, every central labor 
union in the cities lias ils organizing committee, every local federation of labor. 
We have about 1 .GOD volunteer organizers, men and women who go about to 
preach the gospel of mutual assistance and of unity. And we have on the 
pay roll of the American Federation of Labor SO or more organizers to whom 
we pay n fair day’s wage and liis expenses or her extienses to organize. Of 
tlie quarter of a million of dollars approximately received by the American 
Federation of Labor every year, that comes from the per capita tax, about 8 
cents a year for each member of the affiliated organizations, two-thirds of that 
money is expended for organizing purposes, literature for organizing. 

Within this past two days, before I came here, I directed a circular to be 
sen! to tlie organizers throughout the United Stales. I have not yet seen it in 
print, but I very much would like to have the privilege of having a copy of that 
organizing document in the record. I am perfectly willing I may lie judged as 
a man by the contents of tlie circular. The American Federation of Labor 
has conducted a campaign of education among our fellow workers to make it 
somewhat more easy for every nonunion worker to join, to become a member. 

Ill the union in which I hold my primary membership, we have in the fund 
in that organization a per capita of not less than $10, and yet tlie initiation fee 
for anyone to become a member is $3. 8o long as It will hold out we present 
lu actual possession $7 to everyone who becomes a member of the organization. 
That quite apart from the protective features, but the fund Is already there. 
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Chnirman Walsh. Isn’t flic restriction of immigration likely in result in (lie 
Improvement of the conditions of the American workingmen? 

Mr. (JoiiPEBS. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Is not the interest of labor an International rather limn 
n local one? 

Mr. Gompebs. It is not u local question. The people who talk so glibly of 
tile internntionulity of the proletariat of the world are themselves clutching at 
each other's throats. We are plain men, and while we do not want to close 
(he gates of our country to those who may helpfully contribute to the welfare 
of our country when they come here, wo are going to protect ourselves first. 
While we love our neighbor we do not love him quite us well as we do our¬ 
selves. 

Chairman Walsh. Tile next question is, Does the American Federation of 
Labor, as Its name may he taken to Indicate, concern itself with the restricted 
problems of American labor alone and care nothing about the international 
problem? ” 

I presume your last answer would cover that? 

Mr. GoMMilts. Yes, sir. There is not any wrong iniiiinitled against any 
human being anywhere with which the American Fedeintlon of Labor does 
not concern itself. 

(See Gompors exhibit.) 

Chairman Walsh. We thunk you very much. Mr. (lumpers. This is our hour 
for adjournment, and you will lie finally excused. Thank jott \cry much. 

The commission will now stand adjourned until lo-morrmv morning al 10 
o’clock, in tlie board of estimates’ room, across tbe hall. 

(Al 4.40 111 the afternoon of tilts Friday, January 22, Hit.", an adjournment 
was taken until to-morrow, Saturday, January 22. 1915, at 10 o’clock a. m„ lit 
the board of estimates' room.) 


Nhw York City, •htnutmj t.’i/J—70 a. in. 

Present: Chairman Walsh, Commissioners O'Connell, Lennon, Harrliaaii, 
Hallnrd, Weinstoek, Garretson, and Commons. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Mr. Hramieis, you will please take the stand. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. LOUIS D. BRANDEIS. 

Chairman Walsh. Please state your name. 

Mr. Branbeis. Louis D. liraadeis. 

Chairman Walsh. Where is your place of residence? 

Mr. llltANiiKts. Boston. 

Chairman Walsh. Ami what is your profession, Mr. Braudels? 

Mr. Branbeis. Lawyer. 

Chairman Walsh. You have also been engaged in public work, .Mr. Bruit- 
dels? 

Mr. Branbeis. Yes; but not in office. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Not ill office? 

Mr. Brandeis. No. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would please stnte the general character of 
the work which you have been doing, so far as it might affect industry. 

Mr. Branbeis. I have, for quite a number of years, devoted myself, among 
other things, to a consideration of the industrial—social industrial problems, 
and especially the relations between employer and employee. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Have you observed the effect of the growth of large cor¬ 
porations on conditions of labor in American Industry, and the general indus¬ 
trial relations? 

Mr. Branbeis. I have endeavored to study that among other things. 

Chairman Walsh. Would you kindly state what your observation has been, 
with respect to the question as to whether or not the high concentration and 
tlie growth of these corporations have improved the physical conditions under 
which workmen are employed, or otherwise. 

Mr. Bkaniusis. I think. In many instances, they have improved their phy¬ 
sical cohditlons; that is, large and successful organisations have been able to 
provide the best-planned and best-equipped factories, and they have, to a 
very considerable extent, built new factories. Anil there is, both among large 
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corporations awl the small—or large factories and the small, a clear de¬ 
velopment of better factory conditions—more light, better ventilation, greater 
safety; and, In so far as the large corporations have been leaders In various 
branches of manufacturing and have constructed these new factories, they 
have undoubtedly improved in that way the physical condition of labor. 

Chairman Walsh. Have the large corporations increased the wages as rap¬ 
idly as Hie prices of commodities have increased, or shortened working hours 
as rapidly as the development of the industry would warrant? 

Mr. Hrandkim. It is difficult to answer that comprehensively. I should 
feel quite certain that in some respects they had not—certain corporations, 
and very prominent ones, have not increased wages as rapidly as Hie profits 
of tiie organization warranted, nor have they reduced hours. But I think 
that is true also of many corporations that are small. 

Chairman Walsh. I toes the corporate type of organization tend to produce 
a higher grade of workmen and citizens? 

Mr. Buandein. I should think not. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Have the large corporations acted as a bulwark to pre¬ 
vent (lie growth of trade-unions, from your observation, Mr. Brandeis? 

Mr. Bjiamikis. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would stale what information you have, gen¬ 
erally, of course, upon which jon base find answer. 

Mr. Brandeis. I think that the large industrial corporations have found this 
possible. That is true of the trusts and true also of large corporations which 
are not among those technically known as trusts, but which have powerful 
financial organizations; for instance, the Steel Trust, the Tobacco Trust, the 
Bugar Trust. It seems to me that they have possessed Hie power against 
which, in the main, the unions—union organizations have struggled in vain. 
There have been a very large number, undoubtedly, of other employers who 
were not large, who hud’ exactly the same desires anil the same economic views 
as those who control these great corporations, but they had not the power of 
resistance, the power of endurance, and the inlluenee and connections, which 
enabled them to make their will law. It; was a difference, not of motive In 
the main, but of conditions. 

Chairman Walsh. Hate yon observed the extent to which potential control 
over labor conditions is concentrated in the hands of financial directors of 
large corporations? 

Mr. Buaniikis. To a certain extent. 1 think that goes necessarily with the con¬ 
trol of the corporations themselves. There lias been undoubtedly great financial 
concentration—direct to it certain extent and indirect to a greater extent, and 
that inlluenee which came from the concentration in comparatively few hands of 
a deciding voice in important financial and industrial questions almost neces¬ 
sarily affects the labor problems, its it does other problems, although it may 
not have been the design primarily to deal Willi the labor problem. 

Chairman Wai.su. Have you observed the extent to which this potential con¬ 
trol is exercised in connection with labor matters? Do you know of individual 
instances in which the control is directly used? 

Mr. Branheik. Well, the report of the Stanley investigating committee in¬ 
dicated that it had been used quite effectively in the steel trade. 

Chairman Walsh, Do such financial directors, in your opinion, Mr. Bran¬ 
dies have sufficient knowledge of industrial conditions and social conditions 
to qualify them to direct labor policies Involving hundreds of thousands of 

111 Mr. Brandeis. I should think most of them did not; but what is perhaps 
more important or fully as important Is the fact that neither these same men 
nor anybody else can properly deal with these problems without a far more 
intimate knowledge of the facts titan it is possible for men to get who under¬ 
take to have a voice in so many different businesses. They are prevented from 
obtaining an understanding not so much because of their point of view or 
motive, but because of human limitations. These men have endeavored to cover 
far more ground that it is possible for men to cover properly and without an 
Intimate knowledge of the facts they can not possibly deal with the problems 
Involved. ... .. 

Chairman Walsh. Does Hie fact tiiat many large corporations wlfh thou¬ 
sands of stockholders, among whom are large numbers of employees, in anyway 
whatever affect the iHilicy of large corporations? 

Mr. Brandeis. I do not believe that the holding of stock by employees—what 
is practically almost an insignificant participation, considering their percentage 
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to the whole body of stockholders In large corporations—Improves the condition 
of labor In those corporations. I think its effect is rather the opposite. 

Chairman Waj.su. I wish you would elucidate that a little, If you will, please, 
Mr. Bramleis; state the reasons for it. 

Mr. Bkandkis. Perhaps I would have to go a little further into my general 
feeling in (ills respect- 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would do so, Mr. Brandeis. 

Mr. Buaxdkts. As to (he causes of the difliculty and of the unrest. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would please iio so. 

Mr. Bkandkis. My observation leads me to believe that while there are 
many contributing causes to unrest, that there is one cause which is funda¬ 
mental. That is the necessary conflict—(he contrast between our political 
liberty and our industrial absolutism. We are as free politically, perhaps, ns 
free ns it is possible for us to lie. Every male has his voice and vote; and 
the law lias endeavored to enable, and has succeeded practically, in enabling 
him to exercise his political franchise without fear. He therefore has his part; 
and certainly can secure ail adequate part in the (ioveniment of the country 
in all of its political relations; that Is, in all relations which are determined 
directly by legislation or governmental administration. 

On tbe other band. In dealing with industrial problems the position of the 
ordinary worker Is exactly the reverse. The Individual employee has no effec¬ 
tive voice or vote. Am] the main objection, as I sec it, to the very large cor- 
twratlon is, that it makes possible--and ill many eases makes inevitable—the 
exercise of Industrial absolutism. It is not merely the ease of the individual 
worker against employer which, even if lie Is a reasonably sized employer, 
presents a serious situation calling for the interposition of a union to protect 
the individual. But we have the situation of an employer so potent, so well- 
organized, with such concentrated forces and with such extraordinary powers 
of resene and the ability to endure against strikes and other efforts of a 
union, that the relatively loosely organized masses of even strong unions are 
unable to cope with the situation. We are dealing here with a question, not 
of motive, but of condition. Now, the large corporation and the managers 
of the powerful corporation are probably in large part actuated by motives 
just the same as an employer of a tenth of their size. Neither of them, ns a 
rule, wishes to have ids liberty abridged ; hut the smaller concern usually comes 
to tlie conclusion that it is necessary that it should lie, where nil Important 
union must he dealt with. But when a great financial power has developed— 
when there exists these powerful organizations, which can successfully sum¬ 
mon forces from all parts of the country, which can afford to use tremendous 
amounts of money in any conflict to carry out what they deem to be their busi¬ 
ness principle, and can also afford to suffer large losses—you have necessarily 
a condition of Inequality between tile two contending forces. Such contests, 
though undertaken with tbe best motives and with strong conviction on the 
part of Hie corporate managers that they are seeking what is for the best in¬ 
terests not only of the company but of the community, lead to absolutism. 
The result, in the cases of these large corporations, may he to develop a be¬ 
nevolent absolutism, but it is ail absolutism all the same; and it is that which 
makes the great corporation so dangerous. There develops within the State 
n state so powerful that the ordinary social and industrial forces existing are 
Insufficient to cope with it. 

I noted, Mr. Chairman, that the question you put to me concerning the em¬ 
ployees of these large corporations related to their physical condition. Their 
mental condition is certainly equally important. Unrest, to my mind, never can 
tie removed—and fortunately never can be removed—by mere improvement of 
the physical and material condition of tlie workingman. If It were possible 
we should run great risk of improving their material condition and reducing 
their manhood. We must bear in mind all the time that however much we may 
desire material Improvement and must desire it for the comfort of the indi¬ 
vidual, that tlie United States is a democracy, and that we must huve, above 
all things, men. It is the development of manhood to which any industrial and 
social system should be directed. We Americans are committed not only to 
social justice In the sense of avoiding things which bring suffering and harm, 
like unjust distribution of wealth; but we are committed primarily to de¬ 
mocracy. The social Justice for which we are striving Is an incident of our 
democracy, not the main end. It Is rather the result of democracy—perhaps its 
finest expression—but It rests upon democracy, which implies the rule by the 
people. And therefore the end for which we must strive Is the attainment of 
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rale by tlie people, anil tliat involves industrial democracy ns well ns political 
democracy. That means tlmt the problem of a trade should be not longer the 
problems of the employer alone. The problems of his business, and it is not 
the employer’s business alone, are the problems of all in it The union can not 
shift upon the employer the responsibility for conditions, nor can the employer 
insist upon determining, according to his will, the conditions which shall exist. 
The problems which exist are the problems of the trade; they are the problems 
of employer and employee. Profit sharing, however liberal, can not meet the 
situation. That would mean merely dividing the profits of business. Such a 
division may do harm or it might do good, dependent on how it is applied. 

There must be a division not only of profits, but a division also of respon¬ 
sibilities. Tlie employees must have the opportunity of participating in the 
decisions as to what shall be their condition and how the business shall be run. 
They must learn also in sharing that responsibility that they must bear to the 
suffering arising from grave mistakes. Just as the employer must. But the right 
to assist m making the decisions, the right of making their own mistakes, if 
mistakes there must be, is a privilege which should not be denied to labor. We 
must insist upon labor sharing the responsibilities tor the result of tlie business. 

Now, to a certain extent we are gradually getting it—in smaller businesses. 
The grave objection to the large business is that, almost inevitably, the form 
of organization, the absentee stockholdings, and its remote directorship prevent 
participation, ordinarily, of the employees in such management. The executive 
officials become stewards in charge of the details of the operation of the busi¬ 
ness, they alone coming into direct relation with labor. Thus we lose thut nec¬ 
essary cooperation which naturally Hows from contact between employers and 
employees—and which tlie American aspirations for democracy demand. It 
is in the resultant absolutism thut you will find tlie fundamental cause of pre¬ 
vailing unrest; no matter what is done with tlie superstructure, no matter how 
it may be improved in one way or the other, unless we eradicate that funda¬ 
mental difficulty, unrest will not only continue, but, in my opinion, will grow 
worse. 

Chairman Walsh. From your observation, Mr. Braudels, what would you 
say is tlie responsibility of these so-called absentee owners of industries for 
conditions, wages, and other conditions existing in the corporations In which 
they are financially interested? 

Mr. Bbakdeis. They must be held absolutely responsible. There is no such 
tiling, to my mind, applying It in this connection, as ua innocent stockholder. 
He may be' innocent in fact, but socially he can not be held innocent. He 
accepts the benefits of a system. It is his business and his obligation to see 
that those who represent him carry out a policy which is consistent with tlie 
public welfare. If lie fails in that, so far as a stockholder fails in producing a 
result, that stockholder must be held absolutely responsible, except so far as It 
shall affirmatively appear that the stockholder endeavored to produce different 
results and was overridden by n majority. Of course, stockholders may be in¬ 
nocent If they have been active and have been outvoted; but stockholders can 
not be Innocent merely by reason of the fact that they have not personally had 
anything to do with the decision of questions arising In tlie conduct of tlie 
business. Timt they have personally selected gentlemen or given their proxies 
to select gentlemen of high standing in the community, is not sufficient to re¬ 
lieve them from responsibility. As a matter of course, most stockholders do 
have very little to do with tlie management and in these great corporations 
they have practically nothing to do, It Is largely tlie financial interests who 
determine policies and tlie practical results. But the stockholder is morally 
responsible although he actually has nothing to do with the management be¬ 
cause he can not justify himself in being a stockholder unless he assumes the 
obligations which go with stocklioldership; and stockholdersliip is practically 
partnership in tlie establishment so far as concerns the questions now under 
consideration. 

Chairman Walsh. Von have probably noticed that practical—I was going to 
say practical unanimity, but that might be putting it a little too strong, the 
very general and broad statements that are made by directors in these cor¬ 
porations, especially those located In the city here, to the effect that they feel 
that they discharge their duties when labor policies are left to their local offi¬ 
cials or to their executive officers here. 

Mr. Bhandeis. I have not rend with any care the reports of what was testi¬ 
fied to and that you have reference to. 
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Chairman Walsh. There are exceptions, but generally that has been the 
statement; that is. that they leave that to the executive officers. 

Mr. Bbandkis. That position, so far as it may have been taken, seems to me 
absolutely unsound. It Is a position which, I think, must be deemed a relic of 
those earlier days when the labor problem was not regarded as the prime prob¬ 
lem in the industrial world. The obligation of a director must be field to be 
absolute. Of course, I said a little while ago that one of llie grave objections 
to this situation with large corporations was the directors did not know what 
was going on, and they could not therefore pass an intelligent judgment on 
these questions of the relations between employer and employee, because they 
did not have the facts. 

Nobody can form a Judgment that is worth having without a fairly detailed 
and intimate knowledge of the facts, and the circumstances of these gentlemen, 
largely bunkers of importance, with a multitude of different associations and 
occupations—the fact that those men can not know the facts Is conclusive to 
my mind against a system by which the same men are directors In many dif¬ 
ferent companies. I doubt whether anybody who is himself engaged in any 
important business lias time to be a directin' in more than one large corpora¬ 
tion. If he seeks to know about the affairs of that one corporation as much ns 
lie should know, not only in the interest of the stockholders, but in the interest 
of the community, be will have a held for study that will certainly occupy all 
the time that lie has. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you observed, Mr. Braudels, in the development of 
these large corporations, the percentage of stock which might give control, or 
in practical everyday life does give control—what I mean is this: There seems 
to lie an impression ill some quarters that tin* controllers lmd to have a ma¬ 
jority of the stock—51 per cent, for instance. 

Mr. Bramikis. I think it is (rue not only of these very large corporations, but 
of very much smaller corporations in which the stock is listed mid widely dis¬ 
tributed, that not only a small percentage of the stock may give control, but 
that for a long series of years control is held sometimes without tile ownership 
of any stock whatsoever, or of practically no more stock than is necessary to 
qualify directors. 

I had a professional experience in connection with one corporation whose 
capitalisation is very small as compared lo those to which you refer, Mr. 
Chairman, but which runs into the millions, where I represented the outside 
stockholders who wanted to get control. The contest lusted n considerable 
time. We ultimately got control of the management, and when we examined 
the books we found that the management laid practically sold itself out of all 
stock years before, and held practically no stock at all; that the president of the 
corporation laid not only sold bis stock holdings, but laid sold out even his 
qualifying shares, and bad to go to the market the next day and buy live shares 
of stock In order to qualify ns director. 

1 mean these corporations are not controlled through a majority of the stock; 
they are controlled very largely by position. And that is an almost inevitable 
result of the wide distribution of stock. 

From the standpoint of the community, the welfare of the community and the 
welfare of the workers In the company, what is called a democratization in the 
ownership through the distribution of stock is positively harmful. Such a wide 
distribution of the stock dissipates altogether the responsibility of stockholders, 
particularly of those with 5 shares, 10 shares. 15 shares, or 50 shares. They 
recognize that they have no influence In a corporation of hundreds of millions 
of dollars capital. Consequently they consider It Immaterial whatever they 
do, or omit to do, the net result is that the men who ure in control, it becomes 
almost impossible to dislodge, unless there should be such a scandal in the 
corporation as to make It clearly necessary for the people on the outside to 
combine for self-protection. Probably even that necessity would not be suffi¬ 
cient to ensure a new management. That comes rarely except when those in 
control withdraw because they have been found guilty of reprehensible prac¬ 
tices resulting in financial failure. 

The wide distribution of stock, instead of being a blessing, constitutes, to my 
mind, one of the gravest dangers to the community. It Is absentee landlordism 
of the worst kind. It is more dangerous, far more dangerous than the absentee 
landlordism from which Ireland suffered. There, at all events, control was 
centered In a few Individuals, By the distribution of nominal control among 
ten thousand or a hundred thousand stockholders, there Is developed a sense of 
absolute Irresponsibility on the part of the person who holds that stock. The 
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few men that are in position continue absolute control without any responsi¬ 
bility except that to their stockholders of continuing and possibly increasing the 
dividends. 

Now, that responsibility, while proper enough in a way, may lead to action 
directly contrary to tiie public interest. 

Chairman Wai.su. For the purpose of illustration, take a corporation such as 
the Steel Corporation and explain what you mean by the democratization of 
industry, and to apply it to a concrete corporation, take that one. 

Mr, Bbanheis. I think the difficulty of applying it to that corporation, I mean 
a corporation as large as that and ns powerful as that, is this; The unit is 
so large that it is almost inconceivable that tiie men in control can be made 
to realize the necessity of yielding a part of their power to the employee. 

Now, when they resist a particular labor policy, for instance, the unioniza¬ 
tion of shops, and they do resist It violently, most of the officials do so In 
absolute good faith, convinced that they are doing what they ought to do. 
They have 111 mind the excesses of labor unions and their obligations to stock¬ 
holders to protect the property; and having those things in mind and exag¬ 
gerating, no dcaibt, the dangers of the situation, they conclude that they 
can not properly submit to so-called union demands. They are apt to believe 
that it is “ un-American ’’ to do so—and declare it to bo contrary to our con¬ 
ceptions of liberty and tiie rest. And they believe they are generally sincere 
in their statements. 

The possession of almost, absolute power makes them believe tills. It la 
exactly the same condition that presents itself often in the political world. 

No doubt the Emperor of Russia means just as well toward each of Ills 
subjects as most rulers of a constitutional government or the executives of a 
Republic. Rut be is subject to a state of mind that lie can not overcome. The 
fact that he possesses tiie power ami that he is the final judge of what is right 
or wrong prevents ills seeing clearly and doing that which is necessary to 
give real liberty and freedom. 

It is almost inconceivable to my mind that a corporation with powers so 
concentrated as the Sled Corporation could get to a point where it would be 
willing to treat with the employees on equal terms. And unless they treat 
on equal terms then them is no such tiling as democratization. The treatment 
on equal terms with them involves not merely the making of a contract; it 
must develop into a continuing relation. The making of a contract with a 
union is a long step. It is collective bargaining—a great advance. But it is 
only tiie first step. In order that collective bargaining should result in indus¬ 
trial democracy it must go further and create practically an industrial gov¬ 
ernment—a reiation between employer and employee where tiie problems as 
they arise from day to day, or from month to month, or from year to year, 
may come up for consideration and solution as they come up in our political 
government. 

In that way conditions arc created best adapted to securing proper consid¬ 
eration of any question arising. The representative of each party is heard— 
and strives to advance the interest lie represents. It is the conflict of these 
opposing forces which produces tho contract ultimately. But to adequately 
solve tiie trade problems there must he some machinery which will deal with 
these problems as they arise from day to day. You must create something 
akin to a government of the trade before you reach a real approach to democ¬ 
ratization. You must create a relation of employer to employee similar to 
that which exists In the trade under the protocol with the preferential union 
shop. 

Chairman Walsh. Bast experience indicates that large corporations can be 
trusted to bring about these reforms themselves? 

Mr. Brandeis. I think nil of our human experience shows that no one with 
absolute power can he trusted to give it up even in part. That has been the 
experience with political absolutism; it must prove the same with Industrial 
absolutism. Industrial democracy will not come by gift. It has got to be 
won by those who desire It. And if the situation is such that a voluntary 
organization like a labor union Is powerless to bring about the democratiza¬ 
tion of a business, I think we have in this fact some proof that the employing 
organization is larger than is consistent with the public interest. I mean 
by larger, is more powerful, lias a financial Influence too great to be useful 
to the State; and the State must In some way come to the aid of the work¬ 
ingmen if democratization Is to be secured. 
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Chairman Walsh. Are tlie workmen employed by large corporations in a 
position to work out their own salvation by trade-union organization to-day? 

Mr. Brandeis. I think our experience, taking the steel trade as an example, 
has certainly shown that they are not. And this is true also of many other 
lines of business. Even in case of corporations very much smaller than the 
Steel Corporation, where the unions have found It impossible to maintain their 
jiositiou against the highly centralized, well-managed, highly financed company. 
Such corporations as a means of overcoming union Influence and democratiza¬ 
tion frequently grant their employees more in wages and comforts than the 
union standard demands. But “man can not live by bread alone.” Men must 
have industrial liberty as well as good wages. 

Chairman Walsh. Ho you believe that the existing State and Federal legis¬ 
lation Is adequately and properly drawn to provide against abuses in Industry, 
so far as the employees are concerned? 

Mi-. Brandies. I have grave doubt as to how much can lie accomplished by 
legislation, unless it ho to set a limit upon the size of corporate units. I believe 
In dealing with this labor problem as in dealing with tin- problem of credit. We 
must meet this question. 

Chairman Walsh. Of what? Excuse me. 

Mr. Buandets. Size. And In dealing witli tile problem of industrial democ¬ 
racy there underlies ail of the difficulties the question of the concentration of 
power. Tills factor so important in connection with ttie subject of credil and 
in connection with the subject of trusts and monopolies Is no less Important in 
treating the labor problem. As long as there is such concentration of power no 
effort of the workingmen to secure democratization will be effective. The 
statement that size is not a crime is entirely correct when you speak of it from 
the point of motive. But size may become such a danger in its results to the 
community that the community may have to set limits. A large part of our 
protective legislation consists of prohibiting things which we find are danger¬ 
ous, according to common experience. Concentration of power lias been shown 
to be dangerous in a democracy, even though that power may be used benefi¬ 
cently. For instance, on our public highways wo put a limit on file sizp of an 
autotruck, no matter how well it is run. It may have the most skillful and 
considerate driver, but its mere size may make it something which the com¬ 
munity can not tolerate, in view of the other uses of flic highway amt the 
danger inherent in its occupation to so large an extent by a single vehicle. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Lennon lias it few questions lie would like 
to ask. 

Commissioner Lennon. Mr. Brnndeis, in speaking with regard to the physical 
betterment that lias come about in some instances in tiiese great industries, did 
you mean to indicate that these physical betterments were not something of 
an element toward progress, toward democratic manhood? 

Mr. Brandies. I think they contribute a very material amount, provided they 
do not result in a bribe to forego that which is more important. 

Commissioner Lennon. Now, to apply It to the work that the unions have done 
for physical betterment, Increase of wages and limitation of the hours and the 
elimination of children like in the coal Industry. 

Mr. Brandeis. Oh, I think those are ail positive gains, unqualified gains. 

Commissioner Lennon. Gains for manhood? 

Mr. Brandeis. They are all gains for manhood; and we recognize that man¬ 
hood is wliat we are striving for in America. We are striving for democracy; 
we are striving for tiie development of men. It is absolutely essential in order 
that men may develop that they he properly fed and properly housed, and that 
they have proper opportunities of education and recreation. We can not 
reach our goal without those things. But we may have all those things and 
have a nation of slaves. 

Commissioner Lennon. Now, in speaking of the exercise of power by those 
that acquire it through any means, what is your view as to the exercise of 
power In foundations, like the Rockefeller Foundation and the Russell ■ Sage 
Foundation—the possibility of that power being applied not for the welfare 
of humanity, but whether or not there will be difficulties likely for the people to 
overcome the exercise of that power some time In the future. 

Mr. Brandeis. I have never given that subject very close study, and I have 
never questioned any way that those foundations arose from the highest mo¬ 
tives. So far as I have known anything about them, they express a desire, a 
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zealous purpose to aid humanity. But I have such faith In democracy and 
such a distrust of the absence of it that I Iiave felt a grave apprehension at 
times as to what might ultimately be the effect of these foundations when the 
control shall have passed out of the hands of those who at present are admin¬ 
istering them to those who may not he governed by the excellent intent of the 
creators. 

Commissioner Lennox. That is. the creation of such institutions does bring 
into being a great power that is possible of application not for the good of 
humanity but sometimes under different directions? 

Mr. Bkandeis. It is. I mean it is creating the power and we do not know into 
what hands It ultimately may get and how it may l>e used. And I think there 
is tills also in regard to it. It seems to me on the whole inconsistent with 
our democratic aspirations. I have, and I think many must have, a grave ap¬ 
prehension ns to some of the great educational endowments of the so-called 
private universities in contrast with the State universities. I think we are 
fortunate in having in tiiis country both the one and the oilier; and that other 
foundations, if they are not too large, may he very beneficial; provided always 
that there are other forces in governmental agencies which can counteract 
them. Still I can not help feeling u certain apprehension as to later results of 
these foundations. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Commissioner Weinstnck lias some questions lie would 
like to ask. ' 

Commissioner Weinstock. The question, Mr. ltrandeis, lias been put to vari¬ 
ous witnesses that have come before us, as to wlint, in their opinion, was the 
prime remedy for Industrial unrest, and different witnesses have offered differ¬ 
ent remedies. One lias suggested that the prime remedy in modern industry 
I. is scientific management with a bonus system; another lias suggested arbitra¬ 
tion; still another, mediation and conciliation; yet another, profit sharing; 
another lias expressed the opinion tlmt the remedy lies along the line of legal 
minimum wage. 1 take it your prime remedy for industrial unrest, from what 
you have said tills morning, is a condition of industrial democracy? 

Mr. Bkandeis. That is fundamental, ami i should adopt each one of these five 
remedies that you have named also as in incident, as an aid. 

Commissioner Weinstock. As subsidiary? 

Mr. Bhandets. Yes; as subsidiary. 

Commissioner Weinstock. But the prime remedy, in your opinion, is indus¬ 
trial democracy? 

Mr. Bbandeis. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is I lie first, the essential? 

Mr. Bkandeis. Yes; it is not only a prime remedy, hut absolutely essential. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Will you tell us, please, Mr. Braudels, whether 
your opinion is that this industrial democracy should be voluntary or com¬ 
pulsory ? 

Mr. Bkandeis. I do not believe it can be made compulsory at the present time. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Let us tie sure, please, that we understand alike 
tile meaning of industrial democracy. 1 understand hj industrial democracy 
n condition whereby tlie worker lias a voice in the management of the industry— 
a voice in its affairs. Do we agree on that? 

Mr. Bkandeis. Yes, sir: and not only a voice hut a vote; not merely a right 
to lie heard, but u position through which labor may participate in manage¬ 
ment. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Has a right of action in regard to its affairs? 

Mr. Bkandeis. Yes; the power contributing to action—of participating In 
action. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Returning, then, to tire question as to whether 
you would make that voluntary or compulsory, what do you say? 

Mr. Bkandeis. I think that certainly for the present it should be made vol¬ 
untary. and tlie great work now is the work of education. I referred a few 
moments ago to a protocol In the garment trade, and I think the accomplish¬ 
ment In that trade—In the cloak, suit, and skirt trade—to ray mind, the most 
promising Indications in the American Industrial world. 

Commissioner Weinstock. To what degiee, iu tlie garment industry, as con¬ 
ducted In New York, does labor have a voice? 

Mr. Bbandeis. Labor lias a voice in this way: The protocol which was adopted 
on September 2, 1910, did this: In the first place it removed certain known 
grievances—long hours and a number of other grievances incident to the ordi¬ 
nary conduct of business which were then specified, and, among other things, 
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the remoral of insanitary conditions, Such results are aocumpHtdied by many 
agreements between the union anil employers. Hut it went very much further. 
It created p system of government for employers on the one hand and em¬ 
ployees on the other hand. In many agreements between employers and unions 
you And a provision for a grievance committee, but such committees are ouly 
for occasional use. The protocol establishes a government with administrative 
officers, courts, and a legislature always ready to take up questions arising in 
the trade. 

Commissioner Weikstock. Ton mean it Is a continuous performance.'? 

Mr. Bkakihcik. It is absolutely as continuous as our political Government. 
They have a well-equipped office on botli sides. There arc hundreds of manu¬ 
facturers operating under the cloak, suit, ami skirt protocol—the oldest one 
of the existing protocols—and perhaps ihLOWO or 30,(W workers directly em¬ 
ployed In about 500 shops. 

The questions arising there, in view of tire character of the industry, are very 
numerous, and tiie officials of the union on the ora' hand ami of flic employers 
on the other hand are constantly passing upon those questions. 

The regular paid officers, like administrators in the city or State government, 
act from day to day and many times a day on questions presented. But besides 
there come up from time to time questions more serious and far-reaching, simi¬ 
tar to questions submitted to our courts. And (hone come up other question*, ilia' 
those we have to submit to our legislatures. These representatives of employers 
and employees come together to determine the problems of the, trade in pro- 
•cdsely the same way that members of the legislatures and the judge* of tile 
■courts come together to docide the matters for the Nation or of the State or of 
the city. It is participation in 11a 1 decision of such questions arising between 
employer and employee which brings those men constantly into relation wit!) 
each other. 

Some of these question# are very difficult questions; tliey are questions 
which call for the inventive faculties, questions which involve experiments, 
questions which compel deep thinking. But the representatives of employer 
and employee called together to solve those questions Itave come to realize 
that tiie problems which arise are problems of the trade and not problems of 
one side or tiie otiier of a con fro very; that no satisfactory solution can be 
readied by shifting tiie responsibility and getting rid of the question by throw¬ 
ing the burden on to the otiier side, saying, “Tiie fault is yours; soire the 
problem.” Most of (be members of this industrial government have tonne to 
recognize that conscious fault or wrongdoing on cither side is rather uncommon. 

Their board of arbitration, of which I have acted as chairman, is not an 
arbitration board acting like one settling a strike. It is comparable rnllier to 
the highest court of appeal on judicial questions and occasionally Congress on 
legislative questions. 

Early in tiie history of the protocol 1 here was often the claim that one side 
or the other was at fault; there was mutual recrimination, such as is con¬ 
stantly occurring in controversies between employer and employee. Now the 
attitude is just tiie opposite. 

At one of tiie most heated hearings last year one of (he employers camp 
to me, who had been very bitter ia the earlier days ami said, “ We can not 
do this thing that the union wants; but if I were the union representative, 
I should ask for tiie saute thing.” Now, that is the way tliey approach the 
problems, each side recognizing that tlte oilier person has rights. And when 
there is a conflict, it is seen that usually this presents a condition to be 
remedied; that it is tiie joint obligation of both sides to remedy ii: that they 
must get together and work out the problem if the difficulty is to be removed. 
Tliey recognize that it is tiie business of both shies. 

Commissioner Wisnstqctc. I take It that in this particular industry, there 
is an earnest nnd sincere effort on both sides to lind equity? 

Mr. Brandeis. It is not merely to find equity—iliat is one thing. I think 
as a rule we have gotten past the point, except in tiie heat of individual ques¬ 
tions that same up—but usually both sides desire equity. They have reached 
now a desire to solve industrial problems, and the recognition that the problems 
of the employer can not be solved by aidfting them onto the employee, ami 
that the problems of the employee can not he snivel by shifting them onto the 
employer; that some way must be found to arrive at the anise of the difficulty, 
to remove that cause; and relieve the trade, as a whole, from the crushing 
burden. That is a hopeful attitude, and it Is the ouly attitude that can lead 
to the solution of these Industrial difficulties. 
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Commissioner Weinstock. How ninny of these suggested remedies are em¬ 
bodied in the conditions that prevail In the garment industry of New York— 
scientific management with bonus, is that a part of it? 

Mr. Bbandeis. I think it has a recognition. I think they recognize, as I 
believe all intelligent and enlightened thinkers will recognize, that the only 
way to permanently and appreciably better the condition of labor, is to increase 
productivity and to eliminate the waste. That is what scientific management is. 
It means merely getting more with less effort. It means stopping all waste 
effort either in the exertion of the individuals or in goods. Just how you are 
going to apply the principle is a matter of detail. It is most important that 
it shall be applied democratically. It can not be successfully applied otherwise 
in the long run; that is, both employer and employee must come to recognize 
the fact that the elimination of waste is beneficial to both sides and that they 
must cooperate to produce the best results and the most effective methods of 
production. That condition is recognized under the agreement of the protocol 
referred to, not by express declaration in the protocol, but by the action and 
attitude of the leaders. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Before I put my next question I want to preface 
it by asking another question to lay the foundation. You and I have heard 
a great deal about overproduction and underconsumption. Now, as an eco¬ 
nomic student do you believe there is such a thing as overproduction, or is it 
because of underconsumption? 

Mr. Brandets. It think it is underconsumption, or maladjustment in distribu¬ 
tion. I think it is entirely true that at a given time you may have produced 
an amount that the market can not take. You may disarrange conditions 
or produce an article which the market does not want. But we have not the 
■(tower to produce more than there is a potential desire to consume. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In other words, so long as there are hungry 
mouths and naked bodies in the world there can not be overproduction? 

Mr. Bbandeis. Not only hungry mouths and naked bodies, hut there are 
many other things that people want. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, then, if we are laboring under a condition of 
underconsumption rather than of overproduction, is it or is it not wise to 
minimize production? 

Mr. Bbandeis. I believe it is one of the greatest economic errors to put any 
limitation upon production. If we took all the property there is in tiie country 
to-day and distributed it equally among the people of the country, we should 
not improve conditions materially. The only way in which we cun bring that 
improvement in the condition of the workers which Mr. Lennon referred to, 
and in which I heartily agree, is to make not only the worker but all the people 
produce more so that tiiere will lie more to divide. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Exactly. 

Mr. Bbandeis. Then to see to it that the division Is a fair division. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Exactly. 

Mr. Bbandeis. And I have felt in connection with scientifi* management, with 
the introduction of that method of producing more, that we ought to make up 
for the opportunity we lost when we changed from hand labor to machine 
labor. I think it is perfectly clear that when that change was made the em¬ 
ployer got more than he ought to have got; and labor did not get its share, 
because labor was not organized. Now, when labor is to a very considerable 
extent organized, labor ought to insist upon scientific management. It has a 
just cause of complaint If a business is not well managed. Then, when the 
proceeds of good management are secured, labor, ought to insist upon getting 
its share; and, ns I have said, I think Its share ought to be large, because of the 
reason that when machines were introduced labor did not get its share. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, then, assuming Mr. Brandeis, that our ma¬ 
chinery for distribution was perfected so that everything that we produced 
reached the parties that needed it, and it was placed within his power to buy- 
assuming that, then the more that was produced under those circumstances, the 
more there would be to divide between employer and worker. Is that not right? 

Mr. Bbandeis. I think that is; yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, then, if I, as your fellow worker, should 
advocate or advise you to minimize your output, would I be your friend or 
your enemy? 

Mr. Bbandeis. A condition might well arise where it might be to my In¬ 
dividual benefit to restrict production, but the benefit to labor as a whole would 
be Immensely advanced by Increasing production. We ought to develop en- 
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lightened unselfishness, ns a substitute for the old, so-called, enlightened selfish¬ 
ness; and enlightened unselfishness would give us all a great deal more than 
we have. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And while it Is undisputed, and would be, I think, 
that organized labor officially has never advocated a diminished output, yet 
the general opinion is that unofficially many branches of organized labor look 
with favor upon a diminished output. Do you regard that as a wise or unwise 
thing? 

Mr. Brandeis. Unwise. I think it is due probably to two causes. In the 
first place It has an historical cause. Workingmen have known that in a 
great many instances employers encouraged an increased output, particularly 
when business was depressed, and then when earnings grew large they cut the 
rate of pay. In that way increased profits have resulted not necessarily in a 
decrease of pay, but not in a corresponding increase in the wages of the worker. 
That was unfair. The employees were tlms cheated in a great many cases 
by individual employers; and in many minds lias arisen the belief that labor 
w ill not gain by increased production. Tlmt this is going to he perhaps it. 
Now, that is the historical cause. It is merely an Instance showing how the 
wrongful act of each person is injuring tin immense number of other persons, 
how one employer 1ms the capacity to injure a thousand employees. 

Commissioner Weinstock. 1 see. 

Mr. Brandeis. That is one tiling. 

Tlie other tiling is, I think, uneconomic thinking. Many labor leaders have 
regarded demand as static, as something lived. They have therefore assumed 
that if there is a hundred per cent to divide, it will last longer if we each do 
less, and it will go further. That I believe to be absolutely unsound, as shown by 
experience. There is no fixed demand. Demand is capable of almost any 
degree of expansion. It is partly this unfortunate lack of confidence In em¬ 
ployers, as a whole, nml partly a failure to recognize the results of economic 
experience to which (lie tendency of many labor leaders to restrict production 
by tlie individual worker is due. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, limv, Mr. Braudels, you, in your position, 

; re not an employer nor are you a wage earner. You lmve been un economic 
student. 

Mr. Branheis. Y’es; and to a great extent an adviser both of employers and 
of wage earners. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Exactly. Now, for the Information of (lie coin- 
mission, will you he good enough to point out, Mr. Brnmleis, what you have 
observed to be the mistakes of employers in dealing with labor. Will you 
brief them? 

Mr. Bhandeis. I think tlie main mistake that the employers have made has 
been a failure to acquire understanding of (he conditions and facts concerning 
labor. There lias been ignorance in Ibis respect on file part of employers— 
ignorance due in large part to lack of imagination. Employers have not been 
able to think themselves into the labor position. They do not understand labor 
and many successful business men have never recognized that labor presents 
tlie most important problem in the business. One of the ablest business men 
I ever enme in contact with, and who luter made some very important advances 
in dealing with labor problems, said to me when I first had occasion to discuss 
v pressing labor problem with him “ I want to take up the labor question when 
I get around to it.” He had been proceeding for years with a reorganization 
of ids business In all other respects—in respect to distribution, in respect to 
financing and factory organization—blit he postponed taking up tlie labor ques¬ 
tion until he should be through with all the other problems. Now, he was a 
man who looked upon business ns applied science—ns something to be thought 
out. His was a master mind; he was also a man of splendid heart and charac¬ 
ter In every way. But he had held the traditions generally prevailing that 
labor was something you could leave to tlie superintendents of your factories. 
He held an attitude similar to that which the chairman called attention to as 
being the attitude of directors who had testified here. Instead of recognizing 
that in most businesses tlie labor problem Is tlie most important one, even from 
the business standpoint; that If you solve that satisfactorily all other problems 
are comparatively simple, it had seemed to him one that could be left to a 
subordinate. The fact that this man, whose record as a business man is very 
high, both In character and ability, was putting off the labor question until 
he got through with all the others, shows why labor has been so often mis¬ 
understood by employers. 
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The other cause of employers’ difficulties is a failure to think clearly. The 
employers’ refusal to deal with a union is ordinarily due to erroneous reason¬ 
ing ur false sentiment. The man who refuses to deal with the union acts 
ordinarily from a good motive. He is impressed with “ union dictation." He 
Is apt to think “ this is my business and the American has tiie right of liberty 
of contruct” He honestly believes that he is standing up for a high principle 
and is willing often to run the risk of having his business ruined rather than 
abandon that principle. They have not thought out clearly enough that liberty 
means exercising one’s rights consistently with a like exercise of rights by 
Other people; that liberty Is distinguished from license in that it is subject t*> 
certain restrictions, and that no one can expect to secure liberty in the sense 
in which we recognize it in America without having his rights curtailed in 
those respects in which it is necessary to limit them in the general public 
interest. The failure of many employers to recognize these simple truths is a 
potent reason why employers have not been willing to deal with unions. I 
think our employers, as a rule, are kind hearted; they mean to do right; they 
mean to be just; and there is no difference between the men who have fouglil 
the hardest against labor unions and those who have yielded to and dealt with 
labor unions in that respect, except that the former have not had that educa¬ 
tion.which comes from actual active cooperation with unions in the solution 
of these problems. 

I hud my first practical experience in dealing with lulmr problems while 
acting for manufacturers in the effort to settle or prevent strikes. 1 found 
if I wanted to bring about a settlement it was absolutely necessary that the 
head of the business be brought into the conference. If the employer was a 
large corporation, nothing less than the president would do, anil on the oilier 
£and we required the president of the international union to deal with tin* 
luan in real authority. My effort was to bring these two men together and 
make each understand the problems of the other. And when I could bring 
that about, when t could make the union understand the employers’ prob¬ 
lem and the employer the union’s problem, a settlement was almost certain. 
Tiie next step was to make tin* imlh blind employee feel that whatever the 
system of dealing, either through superintendents or otherwise, that there 
was no individual in that employ who was so Insignificant but that if lie 
believed a wrong was dene him, lie could, in the last analysis, appeal to the 
highest official of the corporation. When once that principle was established 
tiie danger of a rupture between employer and employee was usually passed. 
The labor men felt faith; they felt that they could deal with tiie employer in 
full confidence; and under those circumstances I found that tiie laboring man 
would accept tiie definite statement of the corporation as to what they could 
afford to pay and wlmt they could not afford to pay. I offered the union repre¬ 
sentative the opportunity of going through the employer’s books; offered them 
every facility to learn the actual facts and requested their suggestions. They 
withdrew manfully from tiie opiwsition, for they were convinced they were 
being dealt with fairly, and Unit the rights of each individual laboring man 
were recognized as important as those of tiie biggest official. The corporation 
operated many factories, but the president was not burdened with numerous 
appeals. The fact that in* recognized that there was nothing more important, 
than the rights of the individual laboring man to human treatment was alt 
the assurance needed. 

Commissioner Wei.wntock. You feel, then, Mr. Braudels, that one mistake 
that employers have made is not putting themselves in tiie other fellow’s 
place? 

Mr. Bbandeis. Yes; in not putting themselves in tiie other fellow’s place 
Is one thing, and not recognizing that in order to put themselves in the other 
fellow's place they musi come Into actual contact with him. Now. one of the 
great things that 1ms been accomplished in the garnieut trade through this 
protocol is, that the employers have sat down with the laboring men again 
and again to deal- with Individual problems, and these men no matter how 
much they differ—and they differ very radically and with the greatest of In¬ 
tensity—have the greatest respect for one another. They have the same re¬ 
spect for one another which opposing lawyers have for each other. Their con¬ 
flict does not create emulty. The men though contending for exactly the op¬ 
posite results become friends. 

Commissioner Wei.\ stock. Are (here any mistakes tliat employers have made 
that you care to touch upon? 
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Mr. Beandeis. Well, I think tlmt embodies the principal mistakes. Notv, 
the other thing, which I think is Involved in what I have said, is the tendency 
to deduce a wrong motive from what appears to he a wrong result. In things 
economic and social, wrong results do not proceed to any very great extent 
from wrong motives. The motives are, in the main', right, meaning liy “ mo¬ 
tives,” Intent. But the results sought are very often wrong. People fail to 
recognize true values. It Is failure to recognize things at their real worth 
which leads to unfortunate results. 

Commissioner Weikstock. On the oilier hand, Mr. Braudels, what are the 
mistakes of organized labor, as you She them? 

Mr. Beandeis. Well, in many ways they are similar—they are the corre¬ 
lative of the mistakes of the employers, 

I think In the first place the commonest mistake is a belief that the em¬ 
ployer is earning a tremendous amount of money at the expense of labor. 
Taking all tilings into consideration, the employer rarely earns "a tremendous 
amount of money.” Ho earns in a great many cases far less than is proper 
for ttie industry. The margins of earnings in most business Is less than It 
should be—less Ilian is required lor safety. The workingmen are mostly un¬ 
familiar with large figures and are misled by them. They do not readily 
understand percentages, and they do not consider the risk that is Involved. 
Very few workmen appreciate how necessary it is that there should sometimes 
be large proiits in order to set off the losses. Few people care to advertise 
their losses, but the profits are advertised freely, and very often are exag¬ 
gerated. 

Now, what the employer needs most is to have proper representatives of 
labor understand the problems of liis business; how serious they are, how great 
is the chance of losing money, how relatively small is the chance of making 
large profits, and how great is the percentage of failures. Put a competent 
representative of labor on your hoard of directors; make him grapple with 
the problems whether to do or not to do a specific tiling, and undertake to 
balance the advantages and disadvantages presented, and he will get a realiz¬ 
ing sense of how difficult it is to operate a business successfully and what the 
dangers are of the destruction of the capital in the business. A few year* ago, 
when union leaders were demanding from my client an increase in wages, and I 
asked them: “How much do you think the employer ought to earn before he 
increases your wages”? they named a figure which was far above his actual 
earnings, and I said to them, “Gentlemen, the books are open. If you can find 
either that more is being earned, or can show any way in which the employer 
can earn more than he is earning, the balance shall go to you." That put the 
responsibilities upon the labor leaders; they came to realize the difficulties 
under which the employer was laboring and acquiesced In the situation. The 
second cause of discord is the natural distrust felt h.v labor due largely to 
their lack of knowledge and of opportunities for knowledge. 

The third cause is the sense of lining subject to the power of the employer. 
That feeling of subjection can not be removed without changing the conditions 
under which industry Is being carried on. Perhaps the greatest of labor's 
mistakes is the practice, in many trades or communities, of restricting produc¬ 
tion. Thet Is a very serious difficulty. Nothing would do so much to win the 
employer to collective bargaining as action on the part of tiie labor leaders 
favoring increased production. If employers could lie satisfied that unionism 
meant increased production and better discipline and that the unions were 
striving for that result, a large part of the apprehension of employers would be 
removed and, collective bargaining would be wisely extended. 

Both labor and employers should liear constantly iu mind that each Is ids 
brother’s keeper; that every employer Is injured by any single employer who 
does labor a wrong; and that every laboring man and every union is injured 
by every individual unionist who does an employer a wrong. The Influence of 
a single wrongful act by one who can be classified, Is tremendous. It affects 
every other member of the class. When an employer acts Improperly toward 
his employees, it Is the business of other employers to see that such conduct 
Is prevented, for his wrong will injure them. And In the same way any lack 
of fairness and any act of lawlessness on the purt of labor is certain to Injure 
other workers and the unions as a whole, and the individual members of labor 
unions with employers. 

Chairman WeinsTDCk. Am I right in assuming, Mr. Braudels, that if you 
were a wage earner, vou would lie a unionist? 
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Mr. Brandfjs. Decidedly. 

Commissioner Weinstook. Now, ns u wage earner and a unionist, who lms 
abiding at heart the welfare of your fellow workers, what would be your 
preachment to them V 

Mr. Bbandkis. My first one would be to endeavor to make union men, in fhelr 
accomplishment and in tiieir conduct, superior to nonunion men, so that a 
man would want a unionist In his employ as against a nonunion man. It is 
to raise the effectiveness and the morale and to make every member of a union 
realize he is a traitor to the cause if lie does not do the best that is in his 
power. 

Commissioner Weinstook. What would bo your preachment to your fellows 
on the questions of violence in—— 

Mr. Ukanueis (interrupting). Oh, of course, absolutely it must be avoided, 
because such acts ruin the reputation of labor unions. 

Commissioner Weinstook. What would you have the unions do to its mem¬ 
bers who committed violence in labor troubles? 

Mr. Bkandeis. I think they ought to discipline them in (lie most serious 
way, and that, instead of protecting them where they have been in the wrong, 
they should he the iirst to apply corrective measures. 

Commissioner Weinstook. Do you know of any greater enemies to unionism 
outside of the unions than the unionist lawbreaker? 

Mr. Bkandeis. No; he furnishes the most potent weapon to those fighting the 
unions. 

Commissioner Weinstook. You mean that lie puts a weapon into the hands 
of the community- 

Mr. Bkandeis (Interrupting). He does—lie puts it there. 

Commissioner Weinstook. If you were an employer, on the other hand, Mr. 
Braudels, and had to deal with an unreasonable union, a union which would 
come to you and therenten that unless you acceded to certain demands that 
you knew were unfair and unreasonable, they would strike, what would you do? 

Mr. Brandeis. If it was clear that they were unfair and unreasonable, I 
think the only thing to do is to resist, either on the part of the union or on 
the part of the employer ultimately, unless there is some way of setiling this 
by arbitration; and I believe it should not he an arbitration specially created 
for the purpose, but it should be an existing government, as I have described 
in tbe case of the protocol. It seems to me, then, in the absence of such ma¬ 
chinery, the only tiling to do, if you are sure you are right, or. rather, if you 
are sure that the oilier person is wrong, is to resist to the end. That is the only 
tiling you can do, unless yon have created a government which is the sub¬ 
stitute for force. Valuable as mediation lms been, valuable as are the offices 
of the public officials in trying to bring people together when there is a diffi¬ 
culty, such arbitration usually involves substituting for the decision of the 
parties who know something, the decision of somebody else who knows prac¬ 
tically nothing. 

But if you have a continuing government in which these questions are being 
taken up'from day to day and grievances are averted rather than settled, the 
representatives of employer and employee learn to respect each other’s intelli¬ 
gence as well as each other's motives. There are very few difficulties which 
can not be adjusted by a careful discussion of the facts. But then the parties 
should come before their tribunal not with demands, but with requests. De¬ 
mand should be resisted. Bequests should he carefully considered; and upon 
proper consideration and the development of relevant facts a satisfactory solu¬ 
tion Is apt to be tound. 

During a long period in which I undertook to adjust matters between em¬ 
ployers and employees, although the agreements contained provision for arbi¬ 
tration, the problems were settled through investigation and discussion and 
not by arbitration. Usually the facts were found to be something different 
from that which either party hail supposed them to be. 

Commissioner Weinstook. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner O’Connell would like to ask you a question. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i.. Tills question of the union being—taking up the 
punishment of members for alleged violation of law, and that sort of thing, I 
suppose what you have said in that regard applies just the same to the em¬ 
ployer? 

Mr. Bkandeis. Absolutely; absolutely. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And that there is iiq more lawbreaking on one side 
than the other? 
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Mr. Brandeis. I have no question but that there is equality in that respect 

Commissioner O’Connell. Mr. Brandeis, we have hud before our commission 
on a number of occasions during our sitting here so fur, large captains of in¬ 
dustry connected with large corporations who speak of their belief that men 
have (lie right to organize and should organize, but they do not want to recog¬ 
nize them as an organization. They speak of being willing to do so if they 
were a good organization. Now', in your experience with a large number of 
employers and employees, and the adjustments with which you have been asso¬ 
ciated you have probably heard the expression or heard it said that there were 
good and bail unions. Could you give this commission some idea of what is 
meant by a good union? 

Mr. Brandeis. Well, I don’t think very much of the distinction between a 
good and a bad union, that there is anything very clear then*. There are good 
and bad corporations and good and bad unions and good and hud individuals. 
1 think we have got to deni with all of them; but how wo deal with them will 
depend very much on the character of the individual. 

There are unions, as there are corporations, whore the only way you can 
deal with them is to deal with them by war until they are properly managed; 
but to recognize them is something \mi ought to do anyhow ; that is, the idea 
that you won’t recognize them, the idea that you won’t talk with them, tiie 
idea that you won't communicate with them seems to me to he entirely errone¬ 
ous. They are there, and you must recognize Diem reasonably. You are doing 
a perfectly foolish thing if you do not recognize them. But if they do not be¬ 
have properly, do not behave decently in the ordinary relations of men, the 
only thing to do. in the absence of some tribunal or some government which 
wall make them behave properly through its power, Is to recognize them as 
belligerents instead of recognizing them as friends and allies and associates. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Various employers give various reasons for their 
refusal to treat with organized labor or their employees Jointly, preferring to 
treat in the open held, as they say, with the individual worker, thus not inter¬ 
fering with a man’s American rights, citizenship, and so on. And among the 
Dungs that they assign ns reasons for not wanting to deal wilh organized labor 
is that it is unincorporated. l>o you think that is a justifiable reason? 

Mr. Brandeis. <>h, I think not. I think there is nothing whatever to that. 
In fact, if labor is to Incorporate, I suppose it would he rather for its own 
protection than the protection of the other side, that it would lie necessary. 

Commissioner O’Conneij. Be rather in a corporate form where it would he 
placing itself in a position to he constantly dragged before the courts and 
justices of the peace and mulcted and so on? 

Mr. Brandeis. I have thought myself that labor’s apprehension of incor¬ 
poration was largely unfounded; but 1 sec no reason windexer why an em¬ 
ployer should say, “ Wo won’t deal with you because you are not incorporated 
that is, there seems to me to be no reason in the world why an employer should 
say it. On the other hand. I have thought that many of the reasons given by 
labor unions for not incorporating were not sound reasons. I think it is 
really a question of no very great importance. And the main reason that 1 
would suggest to labor, or might suggest, why Ihey should incorporate would be 
to remove this more or less groundless idea on the part of employers that there 
was something in incorporation which would put a union on an equality with 
the corporation itself. I don’t believe there is anything in it of any intrinsic 
importance, however. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. Do you believe the olficials of the organizations 
of labor should have the power and authority xested in them by their members 
so as to speak for them and bind them the same as the president of a corpora¬ 
tion should or has? 

Mr. Brandeis. Well, T think It very Important—of course, that differs with 
different questions. The union is a democratic organization and It differs 
from the corporation in respect to the fact that in a corporation it is money 
that votes; that is, a man with 50,000 shares has more voice than the man with 
one share—legally. I think it is important that the officers should, so far as 
possible, be vested with a discretion, because I think in important matters it is 
essential that they should have that discretion in order to get the best possible 
terms when they are negotiating. But we have got to recognize that a union 
is a democracy, and therefore the officials should in some form have the con¬ 
firmation of tiie members of the union of what they are doing so far as possible. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You believe the organization of the wage workers 
in their unions, be they good or bad or indifferent, have been of some service 
In Improving their opportunities in life. 
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Mr. Beandeis. Oil, of very great service. 

Commissioner O'Connell. One of tlie largest employers heard before the 
commission here in answer to u question said that he believed that conditions 
would la- us good, and industrial benefits to workingmen, us they are, if there 
had not been organization at all. 

Mr. Beandeis. I think they would have been intolerable. 

Commissioner O'Connell. You think just the reverse? 

Mr. Beandeis. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell You believe that all tilings, except jiossibly the 
question of wages, and that even not minimum wage, should be regulated by 
law? 

Mr. Beandeis. No; I think the question of what we should regulate by law 
is purely u question to be determined by experience. We should not regulate 
anything by law except where an evil exists which the existiug forces of 
unionism or otherwise, labor, are unable to deal with it. You can not lay 
down any better rule than this, that it is desirable that people should be left 
with the powers of free contract between one another except so far as ex¬ 
perience shows that the existiug forces will prevent contracts fair in their 
results. The provisions made law for the protection of women and children 
or for sanitary conditions and safety of all wage earners are justified, so far 
and only so fur ns experience shows that without them we shall suiter evils. 
Wo ought to go as far as, from time to time, it may be necessary to protect 
the community from those evils, but no further. Ilow far we must go will 
vary in different communities! And we can very well see Unit in certain 
trades; for instance, where there is a complete organization there may he no 
need for legislation, because the tradt*-unions are able to protect the workers, 
la other trades and other communities where organization is absent for any 
reason, such as lack of public education or sex, it may be necessary to enter 
upon the field of legislation in order that the great public needs may be 
preserved. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you believe the fact that there has been an 
organization of the wage workers in our time in this country, that it has 
had a tempering effect upon the—sort of a keeping of them down—in other 
words, having an effect of the prevention of trouble and prevention of violence. 

Mr. Beandeis. I think it has been a very conservative tendency. 

Commissioner O'Connkij.. Hasn’t it had an educating effect upon the wage 
workers? 

Mr. Beandeis. Undoubtedly. 

Commissioner (I’Connki.i.. And no oilier iiilluenoes liad any mure educations! 
effect ? 

Mr. Beandeis. I don’t know of any. 

Commissioner ( I’Connki.i,. Has the single individual as a wage worker or 
wealth producer in our town any opportunity or chance, as an individual, to 
protect and take care of himself and get right and Justice ms a wage worker? 

Mr. Beandeis. He has not in many trades and many occupations. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I am speaking of the unorganized individual. 

Mr. Beandeis. I think there are some occupations where lie probably has, 
and in some industries where lie lias; but it is u question of the relation of 
force. Wiien you have a large employer, who not only is large in size but who 
has large means, and who can exert those means in summoning aid in any 
contest, and lias great power of endurance, there the individual has no stand¬ 
ing against him. If you make Hint unit large enough, as in case of the Steel 
Corporation, even the existence of a union will leave the individual worker 
practically without protection. 

As an industry develops into a larger unit, the chances of the Individual 
being aide to protect himself diminishes. Self-protection is possible only where 
real freedom of contract exists. The only freedom the individual worker has 
is to leave and go to another employer. But if that is the only alternative and 
the other employer is equally as large, thou the worker passes from pillar to 
post, and he has no protection at nil. But where the situation is that the 
workman has some other alternative or where the employer needs the workman 
as much as the workman needs the employer, he may get protection, even 
without being a member of a union. But such cases are growing constantly less. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Has not whatever consideration lie does get—is tt 
not based upon consideration that has been brought about by or through the 
unions of organized men—what they have set as a basis? 
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Mr. Bkandeis. I think very largely, directly or indirectly, and I think tlmt the 
unions have to a very considerable extent improved tiie conditions in non¬ 
union factories; sometimes more than they have in union factories. Owners 
of tiie nonunion factories often seek to keep out unionism by “solus tin- unions 
one better.” 

Commissioner O'Oo.nneu.. Just one question on (lie efficiency matter. 

From tin* discussion back and forth between yourself anti Commissioner 
Weinstock, I want to ask if the sole purpose of Ihe employer in introducing 
the efficiency into ills business, is for the purpose of increasing output, that 
tiie great public may lie benefited by it? Has lie no other motive, no other pur¬ 
pose, no other consideration of file workman to he better and more powerful? 

Mr. Bhandkis. Yes; I think there are a large number and a rapidly in¬ 
creasing nuinlKT of emplo.vers whoso purposes are laudable from every stand¬ 
point; from the standpoint of improving the condition of labor and of serving 
the community as well as serving themselves. Me have in Ibis country to 
an extraordinary degree an awakening of desire on the part of employers to 
improve the conditions of labor, and to be of service to the public as a whole. 

Commissioner O’Oonneli.. And- 

Mr. Brandkis (interrupting). Of service to themselves. 

Commissioner O'Co.n'nei.i.. Alai as a business proposition at the basis, at the 
best ? 

Mr. Brandeis. Business men have come to recognize flint you can not serve 
yourself well without serving the public, and I think tiie desire of a great many 
employers is just ns great to serve the employees and tiie public as it is to serve 
themselves. 

Commissioner O’Oonnki.t.. Tu your experience as a lawyer, and having denil 
for tiie employer amt with the employer, for labor and with labor, and the 
opportunity that yon have had of studying this matter, have you, in alt that, 
heard of a union being in favor of waste? 

Mr. Bbanueis. I do not think I have ever known of n union which would 
declare that it was in favor of waste. 

Commissioner O'Coxnki.l. I am speaking now not of soldiering of someone? 

Mr. Bh.vnueis. No; that would be the work of tlie individual man. But I 
have known of a good many instances where the union men were in favor of 
that which was waste, although they rlid not put it in (hat way; tliut they 
believed mistakenly in wasteful practices, Just us employers have believed mis¬ 
takenly as to what was lor llioir own best interest or perhaps the I vest interest 
of tiie community. I think the work that is necessary among the unious, 
among a great many loaders, as well as among the rank and file, is education 
to make them realize (hat they are doing harm to oilier union men and to tiie 
community nt large when they are not doing the best work and the most work 
they can. Tiie need is, of course, not confined to unionists, it is equally needed 
among nonunion men. 

In connection will! scientific management, I heard an interesting illustration 
of just liow tile possibility of increasing production affects the mind of the in¬ 
dividual worker. One of my friends was at an exposition in Knglaud where lie 
saw a girl pasting labels upon n box. She was doing it apparently very rapidly 
and with great dexterity. As a matter of fact, looking at the process with his 
trained mind, my friend saw that she was making nhout three times the num¬ 
ber of motions that were really necessary. She did not have the boxes at tiie 
right place; she did not have Hie labels at Hie right place; she did not have 
the paste at the right place; and so she was wasting a great deal of effort. 
He said to his frleml, " I am going to see whether I can get her to do it In 
another way.” Aud lie induced her to undertake to put on the labels In his 
way. After considerable demur she consented to try it. He hml with him a 
stop vvalcli and timed her. She said, “ I told you I couldn’t do it as rapidly 
your way ”; but as a matter of fact she iiad done the work twice as rapidly, 
even the first time that she tried the new method. She was quite interested 
when site learned tills. 

Commissioner 0‘Co.\.\i:u,. With no additional energy, with no additional ex¬ 
penditure of energy? 

Mr. Bbandeis. With much less. A fortnight afterwards lie came hack and 
found she was doing Hie work in the old way- 

Commissioner O’Coxnei.t.. Was tiie energy on her part increased or de¬ 

creased? 

Mr. Bbandeis. No, indeed; tiie energy required was less. When lie came 
back again in a fortnight she was doing the work in the old way. He usked 
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her why, and she said, “ Well, as I thought It over I concluded that I would 
not get any more money for doing more work and I was taking away work from 
somebody else. So I thought I would return to the old way of doing It.” 

Now, that Is what I believe Is happening quite generally without any wrong¬ 
ful Intention to waste, but by reason of false economic doctrine. Of course, the 
unjust action in the past is one of the causes. But confidence and appreciation 
of economic truths are essential to prevent such waste. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Ballard would like to ask some questions. 

Commissioner Ballard. Mr. Brandeis, you spoke of probably your first ex¬ 
perience in adjusting disputes between employers and employees while with a 
very large concern, and that you finally made agreements with the unions and 
worked with them, lias that continued ever since with the unions and dealt 
with them? 

Mr. Brandeis. It did throughout the life of the employer who made the 
agreement. 

Commissioner B.ulard. When later, however, it was replaced. 

Mr. Brandeis. Well, there came changes—and there were two changes, 
changes In personnel and also changes in size. The business grew to he sev¬ 
eral times as large, for it was very successful. With that increase In size and 
the sense of power there was less patience with the demands of labor. I think 
the motive was good; yet (here came a different attitude toward labor. 

Commissioner Ballard. It has been said, I have frequently heard it and some¬ 
times read it, that one, objection to the labor unions was, in the building trades 
where they organized plants, that every man was put on exactly the same 
basis; that individual effort was discouraged; individual ambition was dis¬ 
couraged; in fact, the man that did a little more than a certain task was held 
baek by being told that lie must not set such a pace, and that therefore the am¬ 
bition of the common man was to some extent deterred and held down by the 
union principle. Has that boon your experience? 

Mr. Brandeis. I have observed Instances of that, just as on the other hand 
there are other trades in which there is a complete absence of any such thing. 

For instance, I had a great deal to do with the boot and shoe workers, and 
it was a common experience to find two men, one close to another, one might 
earn twice as much as his neighbor. 

Commissioner Ballard. That is probably in piecework. 

Mr. Brandeis. Piecework. 

Commissioner Ballard. You spoke in answer to a question of Commissioner 
Weinstock and gave four or five tilings that you looked upon ns being—well, 
among others. I understood you to mention the minimum wage. 

Mr. Brandeis. Yes. 

Commissioner Ballard. I think In our study of industrial conditions a mini¬ 
mum wage is hound to come into the question. I think it would not be out of 
place if, perhaps, you could tel] your views of the minimum wage. 

Mr. Brandeis. Whether or not the minimum wage should be adopted or not 
would depend upon the conditions in the particular community and trade to 
which it applies. There ought not to be any adjudication establishing minimum 
wage unless an evil exists that can not he remedied otherwise. In many of 
the trades in which women are employed the data ascertained show that a 
very large percentage of the women are earning less, and in many cases much 
less, than Is required for decent support, and that tills condition is so defi¬ 
nitely fixed that there appears to be no way of eradicating it except by the 
compulsory processes of law. Where that condition, does exist it seems to me 
society demands that the law should interfere, just as it has interfered by 
limiting the hours of labor for women, the times in which they may work and 
the periods of rest. 

The question presented is one of fact and not of theory. The principle is 
perfectly clear that you ought not to interfere with the right of contract unless 
society demands tliat you should. But the principle is equally clear that we 
should interfere with the right of contract so far as the conditions make it 
necessary in order to protect the community—present and future generations. 

The condition is such in many of our Industrial communities that this neces¬ 
sity exists. The women in industry are largely unorganized; they are largely 
untrained, being to a great extent in business only for a short time; the per-, 
eentage of the young and inexperienced is large. In ail those respects their 
condition differs from that of men, and the consequence of their receiving less 
than a decent wage is far more serious than in the case of men. It is neces¬ 
sary, therefore, for the protection of society that we should fix or rather 
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create boards which can upon investigation fix a minimum wuge, having due 
regard to the position of employers as well ns of the employee. And in fixing 
a minimum wage, it merely sets up a prohibition designed to protect the com¬ 
munity from social danger. 

We set up a prohibition that a person can not be an engineer upon a railroad 
or a stationary engineer unless he has had certain training. We set up the 
prohibition that a man can not operate an elevator unless lie has reached a 
certain age. There are certain prohibitions which society lias found It neces¬ 
sary, just as prohibitions about tenement houses and the like to protect tiie pub¬ 
lic health, safety, and general welfare. I believe that experience in many in¬ 
stances has shown that that condition exists in respect to women workers in 
industry calling for intervention in certain trades and communities. So far as 
it does exist and is serious, there is need of the interposition of the law to pro¬ 
tect the communities and to protect the race against evils that are incident to 
such a condition. ' i 

Commissioner Ballard. Bather than have the legislature make und fix a 
minimum wage you would have a board which should in special cases, perhaps, 
by consideration of the various cases, fix a minimum wage in those places! 

Sir. II 11 andkis. I think it is absolutely clear that there ought not to be any 
genera] rule; for there can not he a general rule that is fair and just. The 
conditions as to what should he the minimum wage, what is the least on 
which you could live in the city of New York, is very different than what it is 
in some small village up the State. The conditions are different in different 
trades and occupations—the minimum wage ill a department store, for instance, 
ought to be higher than the minimum wage in a factory, because the girl In 
the department store has to dress well all the time and that costs money. You 
ought to take into consideration locality and conditions; and ill introducing 
the minimum wo should also take Info consideration the ability of Ihe 
employer and give him time to make the change. Any law which undertakes 
to tix a definite wage as a minimum wage for the whole State is absolutely 
unscientific and uneconomic and would tend to create a great deal of suf¬ 
fering. 

(loiimiissioner Ballard. That is all. 

chairman Walsh. Commissioner (iarrelson would like to ask a few ques¬ 
tions. 

Commissioner Garretson. Mr. Brnndeis, ill following out your investigations 
on efficiency systems, have jou come in contact, in any great degree, with the 
personality of tiie men themselves affected thereby? 

Mr. Brandeis. I have to some extent. 

Commissioner Garretson. Have you found—have you or lmve you not found 
that a very large part of tiie objection on the part of the workman who has 
heretofore not had a voice in fixing tiie conditions of his service is founded on 
(he position of absolutism assumed by tiie expert himself as a representative 
of industry? 

Mr. Brandeis. I think that Is true. 

Commissioner Gakhetson. Do you believe it will ever he accepted by the men 
until their right to a voice in tilings is recognized as well as in other condi¬ 
tions? 

Mr. Brandeis. I think not and I do not think it ought to lie. 

Commissioner Garhetson. Do you believe that a proper corollary of scientific 
management would be a scientific method of distribution of tiie earnings or 
profits of the industry? 

Mr. Brandeis. There is no such thing as a scientific distribution. When you 
get to the question of division of profits that is n question for the exercise 
of judgment and discretion, except so far ns it may tie a field for tiie exercise 
of power. But there ought not to be, to my mind, the slightest difference be¬ 
tween the employer and tiie employee as to determining that they are going 
to earn the greatest amount they can; that is, to produce the greatest amount 
they can produce, consistently with tiie physical and mental health of the in¬ 
dividual. Tliut is a matter on which men ought not to differ in intent at all. 
Then having found that you can produce two, or In some instances three times 
as much as you did by some old rule of thumb method—when you find that out, 
then there Is room for difference as to how the added profit shall be divided. 
Then the two sides should bargain with one another; but except as to the 
matter of dividing the profits the Interests of employer and employee should 
be recognized as the same. No man ought to be required to work harder or 
in a different way from that which is consistent with the maintenance of 
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lieiillU, IjuI be ought i.i w*k ax hard as be «m consistently with that There 
ought to he uult.v of purpose until you coine to a diviskm of the increased 
profits, and then the two sides should btugain with one another in a large- 
, minded way. As I stated In answer to .a question of Mr. Welustocfc, I think 
the tUne has conte when labor sliouhl get tlte larger share of the increased 
profit 

Commissioner GAJtKETSox. Science is quite sufficient iu producing but falls 
dow n In dividing? 

Mr. Bkanukis. Absolutely. I do not tbiuk science knows anything about the 
division of the excess prolit; that is, for question of lnunan judgment anti 
discretion. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Or inhuman in some cases? 

Mr. Bbanoeis. We refuse to recognize tiiat. 

Conuuiasioner Gtmnrso.v. There is one phase of the creation of foundations 
which I would like to bate your opinion on, ami Hint is not applied*to uuy one, 
but to tile idea of their creation. I hi jou lielieve a method of self-perpetua¬ 
tion of control is u safe principle as applied to Institutions of that class? 

Mr. Bba.xuei.s. Nelf-jierpetiiaiiou—absolute solf-perpolualion? 

Commissioner Gaubeison. Yes. 

Mr. Bbaxoejs. I am afraid of it, ant] yet I recognize the great difficulty iu 
suggesting a substitute. I think that also is u very difficult tiling. 

Commissioner Galuu.ison. I do not question the dilGcully thereof. It is only 
whether or not there Is danger in that prinripie when impropetiy exercised. 

Mr. Bkakdeis. I have no question about that. 

Commissioner (lMii;triso.\. It is ihe potentiul, and not the actual exercise at 
any given period. 

Mr. Bkamikis. I think that is dear. 

Commissioner G.uuiKr.soN. ]">o you lielieve that the possession of unlimited 
power—and I am using tiie word '‘unlimited"’ only in the sense of untram¬ 
meled power or unlimited wealth—destroys the sense of proportion iu the in¬ 
dividual possessing it? 

I!r. It ban unis. [ think so. 

Commissioner Guuiet.miv If that is correct, do you hold—do you believe that 
a concentration of such power in (lie hands of any individual could be safely 
transmitted? 

Air. Bkanueix. 1 think it cun not. 

Commissioner (J.uikei.son. Does Hie possession of that sense of power, or its 
concent ration, always of necessity go with the possession of wealth, in the 
same unlimited degree? 

Mr. Bbanheis. ()li, no. I think some people have a sense of power that Is 
so potent that it overrides ail other questions with them. Iu other people there 
is a sense of duty. They an- weighted down by the responsibility of their 
position and it may affect them in a very different way. But the creation of 
great power ordinal ily does prevent Hie exercise of proper judgment atal it is 
not safe in n democracy. 

Commissioner Gaiuifi.son. Is ii not liiHoric Hint the possession of the source 
of wealtli has always created or given that power? 

Mr. BitANnms. I think it lias; and it is particularly dangerous when the 
power is transmitted from those who have amassed wealth to those who have 
not done anything to earn it. 

Commissioner Gabbetsox. Who have not touched the ground themselves? 

Atr. Bkamieis. Yes: and who have not had what is frequently the ennobling 
experience of creating it. 

Commissioner Gabketsox From your connection with investigations, I should 
be glad to have an expression from you on two conflicting opinions thnt have 
been given iiefore this commission, because it seems to me thnt you have luul 
unexampled opportunity for determining which of the two might have a 
foundation in fact. It lias been testified to before this commission that con¬ 
trol-financial control—of industrial and transportation interests can be traced 
to certain well-defined banking groups. Another witness criticized that state-' 
ment as absurd. If you feel free to tell us from yonr experience and Informa¬ 
tion I would be gind to know whether you think such control can be traced? 

Sir. BRAAMcrs. I believe it perfectly clenr that It can be traced, and I believe 
the difference of opinion to which yon refer is due to a difference of definition. 
Those who deny control are using that word “control" In a rery restricted 
sense. They mean that these particular Individuals hare not definitely said, 
“This thing shall be done and thnt thing Shall not be done." But, aa a matter 
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of fact, control is exercised and exercised to an extraordinary degree hy the 
existence of a great power whom people believe and usually have reason to 
believe, would be pleased or displeased with the adoption or rejection of a 
given course. Great power controls without issuing orders. 

Commissioner Gabbethon. You were ashed a little while ago as to what would 
be your style of preachment to employees, if you were a union man. I urn 
rather curious to know one thing, because your experience has been wide in 
dealing with (lie two interests in the matter that is before us, and according 
to your own statement you entered into it originally on the ground of an adviser 
of the employer. The question was asked you about only the legal phase of this 
preachment, and I am going to ask only about certain legal phases of the other 
side. In your experience, have you ever known an instance where an employer 
was In any way disciplined by any association or combination—local or general, 
national or international—with which you are connected, for violation of law, 
even after be had been convicted hy the courts for sucii law violation, let alone 
violation of labor contracts? 

Mr. Braindeis. I have known, in connection with the garment workers' protocol 
of employers being disciplined, not only where there was violation of law hut 
where there was violation of rules of fair and honorable dealings with the 
union. A number of them have liecu disciplined by tines and a number of them 
have been disciplined hy expulsion from the organization. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Good. Have you ever known of any oilier associa¬ 
tion of men that have done it? 

Mr. Biiandeis. I do not now recall any instance of employers, either ill 
organizations or outside of organizations, who have undertaken to discipline 
members of their craft for dealing unjustly with employees! 

Commissioner Garret, sox. That is all, Mr. Braudels. 

Sir. Bka.n mils. There nmy be such, but I do not happen to recall them. 

Commissioner Gaiiretso.x. Do you not believe that a wide dissemination of 
that knowledge, that the association bail done such a thing, would he of more 
value in the minds of laboring men in establishing honest methods of pro¬ 
cedure than any other one agency? 

Mr. Bbandicis. I do, and I think more than that. I believe that in regard to 
dealing with not only labor, but all problems whore, for instance, capital is 
being unjustly attacked, as il is many times atlaeked, as well as justly, that 
there is no possible way of bringing about justice in the protection of classes, 
except the assumption by the class of the obligation of making (lie members 
of that class conform to proper moral standards: that the injustice that many 
railroads are suffering from to-day results from the transgression of individual 
railroads; that the injustice that hankers are suffering from, as a whole, is 
because of the transgression of individual bankers, and that this is due in 
large measure to the fact tliai there was not a recognition of the occupational 
or professional obligation. Each class 1ms an obligation for its own protec¬ 
tion, as well ns that of the community, of being the one that sees to it that the 
higher standards of that organization are lived up to by its members. I do 
not think you can secure justice in any oilier way. 

Commissioner Gahretson. Is it not a fact, perfectly apparent to all familiar 
with the question, that many unions discipline every member that violates Ids 
agreement with ills employer and often replace him if lie lias to abandon, the^F 
service? 

Mr. Brandeis. I have known one instance in connection with the boot and 
shoe workers' union where the union spent at that time $100,000 to fjll Its con¬ 
tract to supply workers where the workmen went out on a strike as a result 
of the union contract. 

Commissioner Gakketson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairtnan Walsh. Mrs. Harrimnn would like to ask a few questions. 

Commissioner Habbiman. Mr. Brandeis, do you think that Government owner¬ 
ship of public utilities would lie of any advantage to lalair? 

Mr. Brandeis. I am uncertain whether it would or not. It might, perhaps, 
produce at the time more content, but I am not certain that it would in the 
end produce more content. It would depend upon what government it was; 
what community, and how it was administered. I doubt whether tiie question 
could be answered in the affirmative or In the negative comprehensively. 

Commjssloncr Habbiman. You do not know any advantages, for example, 
that the employees of the Post Office Department have over employees of 
private express companies? 
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Mr. Beandeis. I should think, that on the whole, the post-office employee had, 
at all events, the advantage of being happier, more content, and that they have, 
on the whole, less of a feeling of not being treated fairly. I shofild say that 
the employees of the Federal Government have generally a sense of being 
fairly treated, ami that they do not feel that they are subject to absolutist 
control. That is a very large element in their feeling happier. They feel 
they are a part of the organization, particularly where they have been selected 
under civil-service rules. 

Commissioner Hauriman. One more question, please. In your opinion, has 
labor in this country anything to fear from immigration? 

Mr. Beandeis. I think it has In certain ways; but I believe that the proper 
method of meeting these dangers is not to restrict immigration except as to 
definitely unfit classes, 

Chairman Wai.sh, Prof. Commons would like to ask you some questions. 
Commissioner Commons. I would like to ask a question on the legal aspect 
of this matter of the obligation of directors to their stockholders. Suppose the 
directors should start out to adopt a policy of paying considerably higher than 
the market rate of wages. Say that the wages were .$2 or $3 a day and 
they should put the wages up to .$5. Would a minority stockholder iinve a 
right to go into court and get an injunction against ttie directors on the ground 
that it was something like the dissipation of funds? That they were taking 
nway from the stockholders property which they really had in trust for the 
stockholders? What is the law at the present time, or is there any law that 
would touch that? 

Mr. Brandkis. Yes; I think there Is a general rule of law that could he 
properly applied to the ease to which you call attention. The rule is that the 
directors have, in the absence of a vote of the stockholders, the discretion 
as to the running of the business. The business is a business of money 
making and it can not he run for benevolence; but it is a business In which 
tlie directors have the discretion as to how they shall proceed in order to make 
money for the company. If the directors believe that tlie welfare of the busi¬ 
ness as a whole, present and future, will be best advanced by tlie payment of 
larger wages, and that not necessarily the profits of this year, but the profits 
of years to come—of the future—are going to be best advanced by paying 
wages far above the standard that ordinarily obtains, I think it is clear that the 
directors have, ns a rule, power to compensate employees in that way. But 
It is not within their power to raise wages for tlie purpose of making presents 
to individuals, except where the additional payments are in pursuance of a 
plan to secure greater efficiency. You may call these additional payments 
bonuses or anything yon like, if tlie purpose Is to produce a more efficient and 
more successful organization in tlie long run, it is wholly within tlie power of 
the directors to make them. 

...Commissioner Commons. Would it be a question of fact? 

Sir. Brandkis. Yes. 

Commissioner Commons. Would tlie courts pass upon It? 

Mr. Brandkis. What the court would pass upon is whether the directors had 
reasonable ground to believe that the policy would be profitable. The court 
might come to the conclusion that the business policy was not correct; it might 
be proven at the end of five years that it was Incorrect to pay such high wages; 
but that fact alone would be immaterial. The fact that the directors had rea¬ 
sonable ground to believe that the policy pursued was for the financial interest 
of the company and believe it to be so would justify their action. 

Commissioner Commons. At wliat point could tlie court enjoin such action? , 
Mr. Brandkis. The court could enjoin such action if It was clearly an arbi¬ 
trary and unreasonable thing to do, considering tiie financial interest* of the 
company. 

•-Commissioner Commons. If, for example, it was shown that dividends were 
not being paid, would that be evidence? 

Mr. Brandos. The mere cessation of dividends would not be proof that the 
course pursued was unwise. A manufacturer might say, “ I am going to make 
changes in my business which will prevent me from paying any dividend this 
year and next year, but I expect In the future to earn three times as much as 
I did before.” .. 

Commissioner Commons. Would the same thing hold if the State Sb9*ld legis¬ 
late a minimum wage? Would the court hold that if tlie legislation affected 
profits so that dividends could not lie paid, would that be unconstitutional ? 
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, Mr. Bbandeis. I tlilnk tlie case of the minimum wage is even stronger for the 
validity of the act, bqt it presents n different question. Wlint the legislature 
does in providing a minimum wage is not to compel the payment of any wuge, 
but to prohibit a man doing that in business which is deemed dangerous to the 
public welfare. It is a prohibitory and not a compulsory law; it is not manda¬ 
tory that particular wages be paid but a prohibition against employing a person 
unless at least the minimum wage be paid. There is no difference in principle 
f in prohibiting a man from employing a woman nt less than a certain wage, 
which is to be fixed by such a board as may be appointed, or than in prohibiting 
her from being employed more than eight hours a day or than In prohibiting 
the employment of girls under 16 years of age. In each case there is a 
prohibition of certain tilings, deemed dangerous to the public welfare. If one 
looks at the minimum wage law ns a safety law, as a protective measure, its 
value seems dear. It does not compel a man to pay any certain wage; because 
he is not compelled to employ any person who is not worth, in his opinion, tiie 
amount of the minimum wage which Is fixed. 

Commissioner Commons. Assuming that u man itas an established business 
that has been going on, under the existing conditions, ami assuming that tills 
minimum wage which is fixed is such a change in tiie existing condition that it 
puts him practically in a position of not being able to pay interest on the invest¬ 
ment, or possibly on the bonds; could the court enjoin a law of that character? 

Mr. Bbandeis. Not merely because of that. Take the situation that was put 
to me yesterday by a gentleman high in station in New York, interested largely 
in the real estate business. He says that as a result of the Triangle Waist Co v 
lire certain legislation was enacted in regard to the safety of buildings which 
required changes in factories so extensive ns to rob much property of its earn¬ 
ing power. Nevertheless that law was constitutional if the requirements were 
necessary for tiie public safety. It may be unfortunate for tiie property owners 
but If there was reason to believe that those lire precautions were necessary to 
save life and limb the act would be perfectly constitutional. Precisely tiie same 
rule must be applied in regard to the minimum wage. 

There is room for the exercise of a wise discretion in determining when and 
in what trade or community the minimum wage should lie applied but tiie leg¬ 
islative power exists to provide that a business can not be carried on which is 
injurious to that community; and whether that injury comes through employ¬ 
ing persons at wages which are less than a living wage and therefore results in 
injury to health or morals and to tiie race, or in increased taxation, or whether 
it comes from noxious smells or any other nuisance, that would seem to involve 
different facts but no difference in principle. Tiie right exists generally to leg¬ 
islate so that those things shall not lie done which injure tiie public welfare. 

Commissioner Commons. I will ask my next question after tiie noon adjourn¬ 
ment. 

Chairman Wai.sh. There will he no session this afternoon. You may go 
ahead now, Mr. Commons. 

Commissioner Commons. Would legislation lie required In order to protect a 
board of directors which might decide to raise tiie wages above the market 
rate—above tiie. market rate of wages, in order to protect such a board against 
an injunction that a court might issue on behalf of minority stockholders 7 

Mr. Bkandeih. I do not think any legislation would be necessary, or any leg¬ 
islation that you could pass would be valid. I mean tilts: If it is within the 
principle which I have stated—tiie principle of raising wages with a view of ad¬ 
vancing the interests of tiie corporation us a whole, then there is no need lot 
legislation. If the proposed legislation is for tiie purpose of enabling the man¬ 
agers of the corporation to make presents—that is payments which have no 
relation to an increase in tiie earning power, then no legislation would be valid 
which sought to authorize tiie giving away tiie money of any existing corpora¬ 
tion without tiie unanimous consent of existing stockholders. There;is»ainple 
power la the board of directors, as a rule, to provide methods of remuneration. 
Of course the power is sometimes limited by statute or by-laws; therj may be 
all sorts of limitation which stockholders may have placed upon the power of 
their directors. In some instances there are restrictions placed by the organic 
law of the corporation; but as corporations are generally created, and as powers 
are ordinarily vested In directors in this country, the power does exist in boards 
of directors to adopt such method of remuneration us in the judgment of the 
directors wiUbest advance the interests of the corporation, and that would per- 
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mlt paying very high wages—paying bonuses ami the like—there is no such 
thing us a pro[>er market rate of wages for all people, because people vary in 
efficiency, or at least in their possibilities of efficiency. If a man came to the 
conclusion that he would have nobody in his employ who was not worth $5 
a day, he could undoubtedly succeed in getting men who were just as well worth 
$5 a day as his neighbors could get people that were worth but $2 a day. With 
the variable standard of efficiency there is in the strict sense no standard wage 
applicable to all men. 

Commissioner Commons. I had thought of asking Mr. Brundeis questions on ’ 
the boycott, on the open shop, and on the preferential union shop from a legal 
standpoint, but If you are going to close at this hour, I suppose we can not 
talk longer at this time, but I cun ask hint those questions at a later time. 

Chairman Walsh. I understand that it will be impossible for Mr. Braudels to 
appear again to-day. 

Mr. Bkandeis. I could, perhaps, answer the question as to the preferential 
shop. 

Commissioner Commons. I wanted to ask with regard to the legal aspects of 
it I understand that the opinion of the courts Is that the closed-shop demands 
of unions is an illegal demand. I think that is the statement of the anthradte- 
coal strike commission. On the other hand, the records of the anthracite-coal 
strike commission take the ground that there should he only an open shop. The 
question is. Has the employer the rigid to maintain only a nonunion Bhop if 
he desires—that is, has he the right to refuse to recognize a union or employ 
union ineni Further, if it is legal to have the closed shop, why should it be 
legal to prescribe a preferential union simp? 

Mr. Bha.nuk.is. I think the preferential union shop—I have never heard any 
question raised, and I do not see how any question can be raised, as to the 
legality of the preferential union simp. The preferential union shop is this: 
It is a shop in which union standards and conditions prevail, and in which the 
employer agrees, other things being equal, that he will employ union men—that 
he will give the union man a preference over a nonunion man. Now, that 
preferential union shop iias seemed to me, certainly in many trades, to be a 
necessity if we are to have an effective union. I had, in early dealings with 
labor problems, found this situation to be very common where there was a 
perfectly honest open shop—that is, where the employer was wilting to deal 
with the union fairly and squarely, making a contract with the union and 
agreeing with that union that he would not change conditions in ids shop 
except upon negotiation with the union, but allow men in that shop to be 
either union or nonunion men, the better that worked, the stronger was the 
tendency of the men to drop out of the union. They felt that they were getting 
all of the benefits of the union without having to submit to any of its bur¬ 
dens. So a relatively small part of llie men had to boar the burden of the 
union, not only in money, but in the administrative work of the union and in 
submission to those restrictions winch are put upon the memliers of the union 
for the common benefit. So in the perfect operation of the union shop, in those 
instances, conditions existed which undermined the union itself. The very 
perfection of the operation of the open-shop agreement worked to the detriment 
of the union. Furthermore, it was unfair and was demoralizing to the nonunion 
men to get the benefits of the union without in any way contributing either by 
restriction or by money. 

The question then came up as to how you can secure to the employer and 
others certain liberty of action and at the same time maintain the union. 
Justice and practical experience showed the necessity of creating some incentive 
to join the union, and, on the other hand, some disadvantage in not joining the 
union. On the whole the most advantageous incentive was to give reference 
in employment to him who joined the union; to say to the man who joins that 
union,.“I will give you preference, but you must be up to the standard; you 
must be as good as the other man.” And if the union can not supply such 
men, then, that you may take some nonunion man. Under this system the 
closed shop Is avoided. In the preferential union shop certain men are given 
preference over other men; and that is the principle which underlies the pro¬ 
tocol in the garment workers’ trade. 

Commissioner Commons. Do you advise unions now giving up the closed-shop 
Idea and asking for the preferential shop? j 

Mr. Bbandus. I do; and I think such a course would remove to n large 
extent the opposition of employers to unionism, and their refusing to enter into 
agreements with unions, 
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(At tilts point Chairman Walsh retires and Commissioner Lennon takes the 
chair.) 

Commissioner Commons. Is your reason legal or given on legal grounds! 

Mr. Bbandeis, It is partly legal, partly sentimental, and partly a recognition 
of economic rights and a sound social policy. 

Commissioner Commons. Employers that now stand for the open shop, wliat 
is your advice to them? 

Mr. Bbandeis. I should say to those employers who stand for the open shop, 
that they ought to recognize that it is for their interests as well us that of the 
community that unions should be powerful and responsible; that it is to their 
intex-ests to build up the union; to aid as far as they can In making them 
stronger; and to create conditions under which the unions .shall lie led by Ihe 
ablest and most experienced men. A large part of all union activity to-day, and 
in the past, has been devoted to the struggle for existence; and that fact,ac¬ 
counts also for a large part of union excesses. As nearly as possible union’ex¬ 
istence should he assured so that the efforts of the leaders might be devoted to 
solving the fundamental and difficult problems of discipline and organization, 
and the working out of other problems of the trades. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. Professor, we would like to adjourn in a moment 
or two, and some of the other commissioners have given notice that they are 
going. 

Commissioner Commons. I have enough to occupy all the afternoon, but I 
am not going to ask another question. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. The commission will then stand adjourned until* 
10 o’clock Monday morning, January 25, 1915. 

(At 12.45 in the afternoon of tills Saturday, January 23, 1915, an adjourn¬ 
ment was taken until Monday, January 25, 1915, at 10 o’clock a. m., in the 
board of estimates’ room at the city hall, Borough of Manhattan, New York 
City.) 
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New York, February 5, 1015. 


Hon. Frank 1*. Walsh, 

Chairman United Mates Commission on Industrial Relations. 

Dear Sir: In compliance with tlie request of the commission contained in its 
communication to me I have had certain facts and figures compiled from official 
sources in answer to the testimony of Messrs. SchiiT and Morgan and in support 
of the statement made by me at the opening of tlie investigation to the effect 
that the potential and eventual control of the majority of the great railroad 
systems of this country is under the domination of two great banking houses in 
Jthe city of New York and tiieir allies and associates. 

This assertion was not based upon surmise, opinion, or suspicion. It is 
founded on provable facts and is supported, among other tilings, by tlie official 
findings of a committee of tlie House of Representatives, concurred in by 10 of 
tlie 11 members of that committee, including ull the Democratic members and 
2 of the 3 Republican members. It is based on the oral and documentary 
evidence furnished by tlie representatives of these banking houses and others. 

The conclusion that there is such control was not intended to and does not 
involve an attack upon or criticism of tlie members of these banking houses. 
It is the fault of our governmental system and is due to tlie absence of proper 
regulative laws, such as exist in other countries. It is not necessary here to 
discuss the extent, if any, to which the Influence of these gentlemen is re¬ 
sponsible for the absence of such laws and for tlie grave abuses that have 
grown out of tills defective system. 

Tlie observations made by me were entirely impersonal and I have yet to 
learn of any attempt to refute tlie facts—unless tlie very sweeping unsupported 
and inconsequential statement of Mr. SchiiT, of Kuhn, Loci) & Co., to tlie effect 
that it was all ** sheer nonsense ” may be looked upon as rising to the dignity of 
an argument or refutation of tlie facts presented. 

I take tlie opportunity in this connection of expressing my higli regard for 
the character and public spirit of Sir. SchiiT and for bis exceptional judgment 
on subjects in which he is not obsessed by self-interest; but the situation 
affects too closely the people of the country and is too far-reaching in its 
results to be disposed of by tlie mere ipso dixit of one of tlie interested parties, 
however eminent and well-intentioned. 

Mr. Morgan's statement that “ If we dominate half the railroads of the 
country, I have never noticed it”—which is not what I said—reminds one 
forcibly of the like attitude and testimony of his distinguished father before 
the Pujo committee of 1913, as follows— 

“Q. You do not think you have any power in any department of industry 
in this country, do you?—A. I do not. 

“Q. Not the slightest?—A. Not tlie slightest.” 
which was followed almost immediately by the following answers to the follow¬ 
ing questions put to him as to the way in which he compelled Mr. Thomas 
F Ryan to surrender to him the control of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, Involving the disposition of over $500,000,000 of money, securities, and 


other assets— 


“ q. Did Mr. Ryan offer this stock to you?—A. I asked him to sell It to me. 
« Q. Did you tell him why you wanted it?—A. No; I told him I thought it w 


was 


a good thing for me to have. , , _ ,, .. 

“ Q. Did he tell you that he wanted to sell it?—A. No; but he sold it. 

“Q. He did not want to sell but when you said you wanted it he sold?—A. 
He did not say that he did not want to sell it. 
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“ Q, What did he say when yon told him you would like to have It and felt 
you ought to have It?—A. He hesitated about it and finally sold it.” 

The fact that Mr. Morgan, jr., has “ never noticed ” that his firm and that of 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. together dominate a majority of the great systems—I did not 
say all of the railroads of the country—Is neither persuasive nor surprising if he 
knows as much or as little about such conditions as he professes to know about 
the corporations of which he is a director. 

You will recall my furnishing you a partial list of the great railroad systems 
that had come under the control of Messrs. Morgan & Co. as the result of our 
defective laws for the reorganization of insolvent corporations, among which 
were named the Reading, the Atchison, the JOrie, the Southern, tire Northern 
Pacific, the Pere Marquette, the Chicago Great Western, the Cincinnati, Hamil¬ 
ton & Dayton, and the Chesapeake & Ohio, besides a list of others of which con¬ 
trol was acquired otherwise than through reorganization, among which may be 
named the New Haven, the Lake Shore, the Michigan Central, and others. 

It would be interesting to inquire what part his firm took In the selection of 
tlie presidents, executive officers, and directors of these roads. 

In Mr. Morgan’s testimony before you on Monday he is reported ns stating 
with respect to the control of these reorganized properties that— 

“When you reorganize a railroad company it is necessary that the policy of 
that company for the first few years should he controlled. Consequently, on 
most all occasions in my experience In reorganization, there has been a voting 
trust which carries control of the company as a consistent policy throughout 
the first 5 years and sometimes It has been extended to 10 years, at which tlma 
the voting trust terminates, and when the voting trust terminates the company 
runs that road from that time on. After the reorganization the financial inter¬ 
ests would feci that it was necessary for them to retain control.” 

A voting trust to whom? The list submitted shows that the voting trusts have 
put tlie selection of the directors absolutely in Mr. Morgan’s firm. But the state¬ 
ment Is only partly accurate. It is incomplete. A number of these roads hnve 
been reorganized by the banking houses to which I have referred without voting 
trusts hut the officers and boards of directors have almost uniformly been desig¬ 
nated by the banking house that has acted as reorganization manager, whether 
there was or was not a voting trust in their favor under which they did so. 
After the expiration of tlie voting trust the personnel of the hoard named by 
the bankers under the voting trust almost uniformly continues, except where 
changes hnve been made necessary through death or resignation and In those 
cases the hankers have dictated or participated in selecting tlie successors, so 
that In effect tlie management Installed by them has continued. 

Nor is it quite accurate to say that the voiing trusts continue only for 5 or 10 
years after reorganization. In tlie case of the Southern Railway, for Instance, 
the voting trust to Messrs. Morgan and Baker, which In express terms placed 
the absolute control in their hands, continued for 10 years and until It was dis¬ 
solved within the past year as a result of the agitation brought about by the 
disclosures of the Bujo Investigation with respect to that property and to the 
effects of voting trusts generally. ■ ■ 

In further support of the statement ns to the potential power of these bank¬ 
ing houses I submit to you the following data that has been collated us above 
stated, which was supplied from official sources in answer to tlie following 
questions: 

1. Tlie total railroad mileage in the United States. 

2. A list of all railroads In the United States over 100 miles. 

3. A list of the Interstate railroads, separately indicated. 

4. A separate list of the great systems—say the roads of 1,000 miles and 
over, 

5. A list of directors of the large roads (to show their interlocking character) 
and whom they represent. 

6. A list of all the roads reorganized since 3800. 

7. The names of the committee and bunking house, together with the names 
of the voting trustees. 

8. A list of the roods that are now in the hands of receivers and those that are 
undergoing reorganization, whether through receivership or readjustment, which 
would Include the Rock Island and the Missouri Pacific, together with the names 
of the committees connected with them and the banking house. 

Those parts of these statistics that are material to the present discussion 
may be briefly summarized as follows: 
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1. There are 56 railroad systems in the United States*of over 1,000 miles In 
length each. 

2. These great systems together own 203,835 miles out of 253,303 miles of 
railroad In the country that are represented In all by 290 railroad companies. 

3. There have been 81,851 miles of road reorganized since 1890 In insolvency 
proceedings, of which I find ttiat over 50,000 miles was accomplished under the 
direction of these two banking houses. 

4. There arc now 43,299 miles in the hands of receivers or otherwise under¬ 
going reorganization, readjustment, or change of management, of which I find 
that 31,000 miles and upward are headed for like control, of which the Mis¬ 
souri Pacific, Wabash, and the Wheeling & Lake ICrie are illustrations. All 
three of them are confessedly going into the hands of Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and 
the interests they represent. 

5. These figures do not include systems such as the New York Central, the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, the 
Illinois Central, the Louisville & Nashville, the Lake Shore & Michigan South¬ 
ern, and the Michigan Central, with a total mileage of 29,389.26, the ultimate 
financial management of which is wholly or partially dominated by these 
interests and their recognized associates; nor does it include the many other 
properties In which they have a potent voice; nor the tens of thousands of 
miles of road that are dependent for existence upon the patronage of the great 
systems thus controlled. 

The smaller roads are largely “ feeders ” to the great systems and are de¬ 
pendent on the latter for business. The small roads mnst have the good will 
o|;the great systems. To that extent the latter dominate, so that if we want 
to -determine where lies the potential power over the railroads and over the 
banks and industries that depend upon them, we mnst ascertain the source of 
control of the great systems. It should rest with the stockholders, bnt in 
point of fact they arc a negligible quantity. 

0. At page 147 of the Pujo report we find the following finding that was 
concurred In by 10 of the 11 members (including all the Democratic members 
and 3 of the 4 Republican members) of that distinguished committee of the 
House of Representatives as the result of many months of painstaking investi¬ 
gation ; 

“ Your committee finds that vast system of railroads in various parts of the 
country are in effect subject to the control of this inner group—a situation not 
conducive to genuine competition.” 

Under the heading of “ Railway reorganizations as an instrument of con¬ 
centration ” the committee says (p. 149) : 

“ In that way and as the result, also, of reorganizations in which there was 
no voting trust; but in which the initial officers and directors were named by 
the bankers as reorganization managers, banking domination of the following 
railroad systems was secured by Messrs. Morgan and Kuhn, Loeb & Co.: 

“ First. The Baltimore & Ohio, where Kuhn, Loeb & Co., with Speyer & Co., 
were the reorganization managers, the plan of reorganization being approved 
by .1. I*. Morgan & Co., and Mr. Coster, of that firm, becoming a voting trustee. 

“ Second. The Chesapeake & Ohio, where the reorganization managers were 
Drexel, Morgan & Co., as the present firm o f .1. P. Morgan & Go. was formerly 
named. 

“Third. The Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton, where Morgan & Co. were 
reorganization managers and Sir. Morgan is a voting trustee, the voting trust 
being still in force. 

“ Fourth. The Chicago Great Western, where Morgan & Co. were the reor¬ 
ganization managers and Mr. Morgan and his associate, Mr. Baker, are voting 
trustees, the voting trust being still in force. 

“ Fifth. The Erie, where Morgan & Co. were the reorganization managers 
and Mr. Morgan became a voting trustee. 

“ Sixth. The Northern Pacific, where Morgan & Co. were the reorganization 
managers and Mr. Morgan became a voting trustee. 

“ Seventh. The Pore Marquette, which was reorganized by Morgan Sc Co. 

“ Eighth. The Southern, which was reorganized by Morgan & Co., Mr. 
Morgan and Mr. Baker becoming voting trustees and still continuing as such. 

“ Ninth. The Reading, which was reorganized by Morgan & Co., Mr. Morgan 
becoming a voting trustee. 

“ Tenth. The Union Pacific, which was reorganized by Kuhn, Loeb A Co.” 

7. Mr. George M. Reynolds, the president of the Continental & Commercial 
National Bank of Chicago, which is the second largest banking institution in 
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this country, testlfied' f before that committee, among other things, ns follows, on 
the subject of concentration of the control of credits and properties (p. lUo of 
the report) : 

" Q. What would you say ns to that concentration of the control of money 
and credit being a menace to the country?—A. That involves a very deep ques¬ 
tion. Personally, I am inclined to believe that an excess of power of any kind 
In the hands of a few men might properly be called a menace. I do not mean 
to say that the people who Itad that control and power have used it improperly. 
I do not mean to say that at all. 

^ * * * * * * * 

“Q. Taking the present situation, as you find it. Mr, Reynolds, what is your 
Judgment as to whether thnt situation is a menace?—A. I am inclined to think 
that the concentration, having gone to the extent is has, does constitute a 
menace. I wish again, however, to qualify that by saying thnt I do not mean 
to sit in judgment upon anybody who controls that, because I do not pretend 
to know whether they have used it fairly or honestly or otherwise.” 

I 8. Mr, George F. Baker, the life-long business associate of Mr. Morgan nnd one 
of the two most powerful factors in the railroad and financial world, testified 
ns follows on the general subject of the control of credits, as represented 
by the domination over the railroads, hanks, nnd trust companies (p. 106 of 
the report) : 

“ Q. I suppose you would see no harm, would you, in having the control of 
credit, as represented by the control of hanks and trust companies, still further 
concentrated? Do you think that would he dangerous?—A. I think it has gone 
about far enough. . , 

' “ Q. You think it would be dangerous to go farther?—A. It might not hd'dan- 
gerous; but still it has gone about far enough. In good hands, I do not see that 
It would do any harm. If It got into bad hands, it would he very bad. 

“Q. If it got into had hands it would wreck the country?—A. Yes; hut I do 
not believe it could get into bad hands. 

"Q. You admit that if this concentration, to (lie point to pinch it has gone, 
were by any action to got into bad hands, it would wreck the country?—A. I 
can not imagine such a condition. 

“Q. I thought you said so?—A. I said it would he had; but I do not think 
it would wreck the country. I do not think bad hands could manage it. Tiiey 
could not retain the deposits nor Hie securities. 

' “ Q. I am not speaking of incompetent hands. YYe are speaking of this con¬ 
centration, which lias come about and the power that It brings with it, getting 
into the hands of very ambitious men. perhaps not overscrupulous. You see a 
peril in that, do you not?—A. Yes. 

"Q, So that the safety, if you think there is safety in the situation, really 
lies in the personnel of the men?—A, Very much. 

i “ Q. Do you think thnt this is a comfortable situation for a great country 
to be in?—A. Not entirely.” 

9. Among the documents I have submitted you will find a list of directors 
which, when taken in connection with the charts and lists attached to the 
Pujo report, and the table at pages 92-100 of that report, will give you a 
faint conception of the extent of the control to which I have referred. If 
you will look at Exhibit 334-C of December, 1912, contained in volume 2 of 
the testimony of that investigation, under the heading of “ Explanation of 
table of interlocking directorates,” you will get further enlightenment as to the 
extent of such control. Those tables wore not compiled out of the inner 
consciousness of the members of the. Committee on Banking and Currency. 
They were made up from data furnished by the banking houses, including the 
two houses to whieli I have referred. 

’ The domination of these same interests and their associates—more par¬ 
ticularly the Morgan-Baker interests—over the coat industries of the country, 
and especially in the anthracite region, is still more impressive than is their 
control over the railroads. They have been potent factors In the ultimate 
decision of the policy to be pursued with respect to every great general coal 
and railroad strike for the past 10 years. 

The history of the New Haven road furnishes a fair Illustration of the ex¬ 
tent of the autocratic power of these gentlemen over the properties that they 
thus dominate without holding substantial pecuniary Interests in the se¬ 
curities. They select the executive officers, who In turn hold themselves 
accountable to them Instead of to the directors and shareholders. I believe 
it is broadly and literally true, as stated by Messrs. Scliiff and Morgan, that 
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in some cases this responsibility is reluctantly assumed and still more re¬ 
luctantly exercised, notwithstanding the vast patronage that it involves in 
the way of marketing the securities of these companies and of controlling their 
vast purchases. It is the fault of the system, which renders it practically 
impossible for the widely scattered shareholders to assume control of their 
properties. My chief purpose in again and again calling attention to this situ¬ 
ation is to endeavor to secure a reform of the system that will put the share¬ 
holders In control of their properties and scatter this dangerous concentration 
of power. It is increasing with startling rapidity, especially in the railroad 
world, as is apparent from the figures ubove quoted. 

It indirectly Involves an autocracy over our industries and moneyed institu¬ 
tions and a potential power over our political life that can not be tolerated. 
We may assume that the power is at the moment being wisely administered. 
We are not prepared for that kind of an autocracy, no matter how administered. 
The ramifications of such control may be endless. The patronage that can be 
dispensed or withheld and can make or unmake other and tributary industries, 
and that can prevent competition and further railway construction renders the 
development of the present methods too unsafe. Railroad control over our 
political life in the past has been vicious. With the increase and concentra¬ 
tion of that power in ambitious or unscrupulous hands it would become danger¬ 
ous to our institutions. 

I do not mean to imply that that sort of criticism applies to present con¬ 
ditions nor that the properties are now being exploited as in the past, for I 
am satisfied that the worst of these scandals is over, at least for the time 
being, and that we arc approaching an era of higher sense of responsibility. 

.The remedy for this increasing banking domination lies in more effective 
public control, In the reform of our methods of selecting directors, and a better 
form of representation for stockholders, and in paying directors adequately 
for their services and holding them to a higher degree of responsibility. 

I would briefly summarize the relief that is needed in this connection as 
follows: 

First. Tlte enactment of a national corporation law under which all inter¬ 
state corporations would be required to incorporate and which will provide the 
following additional safeguards for stockholders: 

(а) The right to minority representation, which will divide the stock Into 
as many parts as there are directors to be elected. If there are nine directors 
to be elected, one-ninth of (lie stock may elect one director; two-ninths may 
elect two directors, and so on. The majority would always control, as it 
should; but tlie minority will be represented. That will give the stockholders 
the hope and incentive to combine for representation. 

(б) Proxy voting should lie abolished. Stockholders should vote either in 
person or by mail and directly for the candidates, Instead of intrusting their 
proxies to unknown men to. vote for undisclosed candidates. The election 
should be under the supervision of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

(c) The management should nominate its candidates 90 days before the 
election. The stockholders should have the right to nominate 30 days before 
the election. The lists of all candidates nominated on the various tickets 
should be sent to the stockholders, who should select their representatives. 

The power to enact such a national law with respect to Interstate corpo¬ 
rations can no longer be questioned. I believe it exists also lndeiiendently 
of the commerce clause of the Constitution and can he resorted to witli respect 
to intrastate railroad corporations under the post-ofliees and post-roads clause 
of the Constitution. 

Second. There should be a separate law for the reorganization of insolvent 
corporations similar to the British reconstruction act and to the law prevailing 
on that subject in Germany. It should provide for an official receiver to be 
appointed by the Interstate Commerce Commission, thus superseding the pres¬ 
ent scandalous methods of appointing receivers. We had the same difficulties 
with respect to banks until the system was changed. I would liken this pro¬ 
cedure to that now applicable to the winding up of national banks and of 
State banks tinder the laws of New York. The plan of reorganization should 
be subject to the approval of the court and of the Interstate Commerce Com¬ 
mission, which would protect the rights of minorities and would, I hope, result 
in abolishing the present self-styled, self-constituted reorganization committees 
that are set up by the bankers to execute their will. In this connection I beg 
to direct your attention to pages 148-156 of the Pujo report, where the present 
system Is fully set forth and its defects pointed out. 
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Third. There should be a smaller number of directors, with greater con¬ 
centration of responsibility. They should be paid substantial salaries, and, 
If need be, a small Interest In the net profits over and above a given amount, 
as is customary in the continental countries. They should be prohibited from 
speculating in the stocks of their own companies, and short selling by a director 
of the stock of his corporation should be a felony. 

Fourth. No securities should be Issuable except with the approval of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Fifth. The funds of interstate railroad corporations should be deposited only 
in incorporated banks and not with private bankers. 

Sixth. The system of fiscal agents should be abolished and the securities 
of corporations should be sold under proper safeguards by public offerings or 
by a form of competitive bidding to be prescribed by, die Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

With the inauguration of these reforms I believe that the development of 
our railroads will proceed with better satisfaction to the public than under 
Government ownership and that banking control will be reduced to u minimum. 

Very truly, yours, 


Sami.. Untebmyeb. 


(The figures and data contained herein have been obtained from sources believed to be 
reliable; we do not, however, hold ourselves responsible for the accuracy of any of the 
statements .—Moody Manual Co.] 

1. The total railroad mileage in the United States. 

2. A list of all railroads in the United States over 100 miles. 

3. A list of the interstate railroads, separately indicated. 

4. A separate list of the great systems—say, the roads of 1,0(X) miles and over. 

5. A list of the directors of the large roads (to show their interlocking charac¬ 
ter) and whom they represent. 

6. A list of all (he roads reorganized since 1890. 

7. The names of the committees and hanking houses, together with the names 
of the voting trustees. 

8. A list of the roads that are now in the hands of receivers and those that 
are undergoing reorganization, whether through receivership or readjustment, 
which would include the Ilock Island und the Missouri Pacific, together with the 
names of the committees connected with them and the banking house. 


Question No. 1. 

The total railroad mileage In the United States on June 30, 1913, ns filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, was 249,803 miles. These are the latest 
figures obtainable from official sources. From unofficial data we would judge 
that about 3,500 miles of additional mileage was laid from June 30, 1913, to 
December 81, 1914. 

Questions Nos. 2 and 3. 


[The companies indicated by an asterisk 
more than 

Alabama & Vicksburg Ry. 

•Alabama Great Southern R. R. 
•Alabama, New Orleans, Texas & 
Pacific Junction Rys. Co. (Ltd.). 
•Alabama, Tennessee & Northern Ry. 
Albany & Susquehanna R. R. 

•Ann Arbor B. R. 

Apalachicola Northern R. R. 

•Arizona & New Mexico By. 

Arizona Eastern B. B. 

•Arkansas Pacific By. 

♦Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe By. 
•Atlanta & Charlotte Air Line By. 
•Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic B. B. 
Atlantic & Danville By. 

Atlantic & St. Lawrence B. B. 


*) arc those whose mileage is located ia 
me State. 1 

Atlantic City It. R. 

•Atlantic Coast Line It. R. 

•Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 

Baltimore & Ohio B. R. in Penna. 
•Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern It. R. 
•Baltimore, Chesapeake & Atlantic 
By. 

Bangor & Aroostook R. B. 

•Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western Ry. 
Beech Creek Extension R. B. 

Beech Creek B. R. 

Bessemer & Lake Erie R. B. 

•Boston & Albany B. R. 

•Boston & Lowell E. R. Corp. 

•Boston & Maine R. R. 

Boyne City, Gaylord & Alpena R. R. 
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Questions Nos. 2 and 3— Continued. 


Brinson By. 

•Buffalo & Susquehanna R. R. Corp. 
•Buffalo, Rochester A- Pittsburgh Ry. 
•California, Arizona & Santa Fe Ry. 
•Camas Prairie R. R. 

Cane Belt R. R. 

Cape Girardeau Northern Ry. 
Carolina & Northwestern R.v. 
Carolina, Atlantic & Western Ry. 
•Carolina, Clinchfleld & Ohio R.v. 
Catawissu R. R. 

•Central Indiana Ry. 

•Central New England Ry. 

•Central of Georgia R.v. 

Central Ohio R. R. 

•Central Pacific Il,v. 

•Central R. R. of N. J. 

•Central It. R. of Oregon. 

Central Ry. of Arkansas. 

•Central Vermont Ry. (Mileage 
partly in United States and partly 
in Canada.) 

•Charleston & Western Carolina Ry. 
Charlotte Harbor & Northern Ry. 
•Chesapeake A Ohio Ry. 

•Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. of Indiana. 
•Chicago & Alton R. It 
•Chicago A Eastern Illinois R. R. 
•Chicago & Erie It. It. 

•Chicago & North Western Ry. 
•Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. It. 
•Chicago Great Western It. R. 
•Chicago, Indiana A Southern R. It. 
•Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville Ry. 
•Chicago, Milwaukee & Gary Ity. 
•Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ilv. 
•Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis It. It. 
•Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf Ry. 
•Chicago, Itock Island & Pacific Ry. 
•Chicago, St.. Louis & New Orleans 
R. R. 

•Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis A- 
Omaha Ry. 

•Chicago, Terra Haute A Southeastern 

Ry. 

•Choctaw, Oklahoma & Gulf R. R. 
•Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton Ry. 
•Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western 
Ry. 

•Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas 
Pacific Ry. 

•Cincinnati Northern R. R. 

Cleveland & Mahoning Valley Ry. 
Cleveland & Pittsburgh It. R. 
Cleveland, Akron & Cincinnati Ry. 
•Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis Ry. 

Cleveland, Lorain & Wheeling Ry. 
Coal & Coke Ity. 

•Colorado & Southern R.v. 

•Colorado & Wyoming R.v. 

Colorado Midland Ity. 

Colorado IL R. 

Colorado, Wyoming & Eastern Ry. 
•Connecticut & Passumpsic Rivers 
R.R. 


•Concord & Montreal R. R. 

Copper Range R. IL 

Copper River & Northwestern By. 

Corvallis & Eastern B. R. 

Cripple Creek Central By. 
•Cumberland Valley It. It. 

Dawson Ry. 

Dayton A Michigan B. B. 

•Itelaware A Hudson Co. 

•Delaware, Lackawanna A Western 
B. It. 

Delaware, Maryland A Virginia B. IL 
•Delaware R. R. 

•Denver A Rio Grande R. R. 

Denver A Salt Lake It. IL 
Dos Moines A Fort Dodge IL R. 
Detroit & Mackinac Ry. 

Detroit, Grand Haven & Milwaukee 
Ry. 

•Detroit, Toledo & Ironton R. IL 
Detroit, Toledo & Milwaukee IL IL 
•Dodge City A Cimarron Valley IL It. 
•Dubuque & Sioux City R. R. 

Duluth A Iron Range It. It. 

Duluth & Northern Minnesota Ry. 

. Duluth, Missahe A Northern Ry. 
•Duluth, South Shore A Atlantic Ry. 

El Paso A Northeastern Ry. 

El P.'tso A Rock Island Ry. 

•El Paso A Southwestern Co. 

•El Paso A Southwestern IL R. 
•Elgin, .Toilet A Eastern Ry. 

Erie A Pittsburg It. It. 

•Erie R. R. 

E.scanaba & Lake Superior R. R. 
European A North American Ity. 
Evansville A Indianapolis R. It. 
"Fitchburg It. It. 

Florence A Cripple Creek R. R. 
Florida East Coast Ry. 

•Fort Smith A Western R. R. 

•Fort Wayne & Jackson R. R. 

•Fort Worth A Denver City By. 

Fort Worth A B16 Grande Ry. 
Galveston, Harrisburg A San Antonio 
Ry. 

Geneva, Corning & Southern B. B. 
Georgetown A Western R. B. 

•Georgia A Florida Ry. 

•Georgia, Florida A Alabama By. 
Georgia R. IL 

•Georgia Southern A Florida Ry. 
•Gilmore A Pittsburg IL R. (Ltd.). 
♦Grand Rapids A Indiana Ry. 

•Grand Trunk Western Ry. 

•Great Northern Ry. 

Green Bay A Western R. R. 

Gulf A Ship Island R. R. 

•Gulf, Colorado A Santa Fe By. 

•Gulf, Florida A Alabama Ry. 

Gulf, Texas & Western Ry. 

Hartford A Connecticut Western 
B. B. 

Hnwklnsvllle & Florida Southern By. 
Hocking Valley Ry. 

Houston & Texas Central R. R. 
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♦Houston East & West Tex ns Ry. 
♦Idaho & Washington Northern K. It. 
♦Illinois Central R. R. 

♦Illinois Southern Ry. 

♦Indiana Harbor Belt R. R. 
International A Great Northern R.v. 
Jackson, Lansing A Saginatv It. it. 
Jamestown, Franklin & Cieartiehl 
R. It. 

♦Jasper A Eastern Ry. 

♦Kanawha A Michigan Ry. 

♦Kansas City, Clinton & Springfield 

Ry- 

♦Kansas City, Fort Scott A Memphis 
Ry. 

♦Kansas City, Memphis & Birmingham 
R. R. 

♦Kansas City, Mexico A Orient R. It. 
♦Kansas City, Mexico & Orient lly. of 
Texas. 

♦Kansas City, St. I.ouis A Chicago 
R. R. 

♦Kansas City Southern Ry. 

Keokuk & Dos Moines Ry. 

♦Lake Erie A Western R. It. 

♦Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Ry. 
Las Vegas A Tonapah R. U. 

♦Lehigh A Hudson River Ry. 

♦Lehigh A New England li. R. 

Lehigh & New York R. R. 

♦Lehigh & Susquehanna It. R. 

♦Lehigh Valley R. R. 

Lehigh Valley It. It. of New Jersey. 
Lehigh Valley Ky. 

Lexington & Eastern Ry. 

Little Miami It. R. 

Long Island It. R. 

♦Louisiana & Arkansas Ry. 

Louisiana & Missouri River R. R, 
♦Louisiana & Northwest It. R. 
Louisiana & I’ine Bluff Ry. 

Louisiana Ry. A Navigation Co. 
Louisiana Western R. R. 

♦Louisville A Nashville R. R. 

♦Louisville Henderson A St. I.ouis Ry. 
♦Macon A Birmingham Ry. 

♦Maine Central It. R. 

Manistee & Northeastern R. H. 
Maryland, Delaware & Virginia Ry, 
♦Mason City & Fort Dodge R. R. 
♦Memphis, Dallas & Gulf It, It. 
♦Michigan Air Line R.v. 

♦Michigan Central R. It. 

♦Midland Valley R. R. 

Mineral Range U. It. 

♦Minneapolis & St. Louis R. R. 
♦Minneapolis, St. Paul A Sault Ste. 
Marie Ry. 

Minnesota A International Ry. 
♦Mississippi Central R. R. 

♦Missouri A North Arkansas R. R. 
•Missouri, Kansas A Texas Ry. 
Missouri, Kansas A Texas Ry. of 
Texas. 

•Missouri, Oklahoma A Gulf By. 


♦Missouri Pacific Ry. 

Mobile A- Birmingham 1L It. 

♦Mobile A Ohio R. R. 

♦Morgan’s Louisiana A Texas It. It. 

A S. S. Co. 

Morris A Essex It. R. 

Muinsing, Marquette A- Southeastern 

By. 

♦Nashville A Decatur it. It. 

♦Nashville, Chattanooga A St. Louis 
Ry. 

♦Nevadu-California-Orcgon Ry. 

Nevada Northern Ry. 

New London Northern It. R. 

New Mexico Central It. It. 

New Orleans & Northeastern R. R. 
•New Orleans Great Northern It. It. 
"New Orleans, Mobile A Ohio It. It. 
•New Orleans, Texas A Mexico It. It. 
New York A Harlem It. It. 

♦New York Central A Hudson River 
R. R. 

"Now York, Chicago A St. Louis It. It. 
New York. Ijukawannn A Western 
Ity. 

New York Central R. R. 

•New York, New Haven A Hartford 
It. R. 

♦New York, Ontario A Western Ry. 
♦New York, Philadelphia A Norfolk 
it. Ti. 

'New York, Susquehanna A Western 
It. It. 

♦Norfolk A Western R.v. 

♦Norfolk Southern R. It. 

North Carolina R.v. 

♦Northern Central Ry. 

Northern Ohio Ity. 

♦Northern Pacific Ry. 

Northwestern Pacific It. R. 

♦Nypano It. It. 

Oklahoma Central H. R. 

♦Old Colony R. R. 

Oregon A California R. R. 

•Oregon Short Line It. R. 

•Oregon Trunk Ity. 

•Oregon, Washington It. R. A Navi¬ 
gation Co. 

Pacific Coast Ry. 

Pacific Ry. A Navigation Co. 

•Paducah A Memphis Division (L. A 
N. R. R.). 

♦Pecos A Northern Texas Ry. 
Pennsylvania A New York Canal A 
R. It. 

♦Pennsylvania Co. 

♦Pennsylvania R. R. 

♦Peoria A Eastern Ry. 

Peoria A Pekin Union Ry. 

♦Pere Marquette H. R. 

♦Philadelphia A Reading Ry. 
♦Philadelphia, Baltimore A Washing¬ 
ton R. B. 

Pierre, Rapid City A North Western 
By- 
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•Pittsburg & Lake Brie It. It. 

Pittsburg & Western It. R. 
•Pittsburg, Bessemer & Lake Erie 
It. It. 

•Pittsurg, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis Ity. 

•Pittsburg, Fort Wayne & Chicago Ry. 
Pittsburg, McKeesport & Youghio- 
glieny It. it. 

•I’ittsburg. Slmwmnt & Northern It. R. 
•Pittsburg, Youngstown & Ashtabula 
Ry. 

Pontiac, Oxford & Northern It. It. 
•Portland & Ogdonsburg lty. 

Raleigh, Charlotte & Southern Ry. 
•Rending System. 

Rensselaer & Saratoga R. It. 

Rio Grande Southern It. It. 

•Rock Island, Arkansas & Louisiana 
R. It. 

•Rutland It. R. 

•St. Johnsbury & Lake Champlain 
R. R. (leased to Maine Central). 
•St Joseph & Grand Island Ry. 

St. Louis & Hannibal Ry. 

•St. Louis & Sun Francisco It. It. 

St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico Ry. 
•St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern 
Ry. 

St. Louis, Itocky Mountain & Pacilic 
It.v. 

St. Louis Southwestern Ry. 

St. Paul & Kansas City & Short Line 
R. It. 

San Antonio & Aransas Pass Ry. 

San Antonio, Uvalde & Gulf it. It. 
•San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Luke 
R. R. 

Sandusky, Mansfield & Newark R. It. 
Sandy River & Itangeley Lakes U. R. 
•Seaboard Air Line Ry. 

South Dakota Central Ry. 

South Pacific Coast Ry. 

•South Western R. It. 

Southern Kansas Ry. of Texas. 
Southern Pacific Co. 

•Southern Pacific R. It. 


•Southern Ry. 

•Southern Ry., Carolina Division. 
•Spokane International Ry. 

•Spokane, Portland & Seattle Ry. 
Stephenville, North and South Texas 
Ry. 

•Tennessee, Alabama & Georgia R. R. 
Tennessee Central R. R. 

Terre Haute & l'oorla R. R. 

Texas & New Orleans R. R. 

•Texas & Pacific Ry. 

Texas Central R. It. 

Toledo & Ohio Central Ry. 

Toledo, Columbus & Ohio River R. R. 
•Toledo, Peoria & Western Ry. 

Toledo, Saginaw & Muskegon Ry. 
•Toledo, St. Louis & Western It. R. 
Tonopnh & Goldfield R. R. 

•Tonopuh & Tidewater R. R, 

Trinity & Brazos Valley Ry. 

Ulster & Delaware It. It. 

•Union Pacific It. R. 

United New Jersey R. R. & Canal Co. 
•Vandalia It. R. 

♦Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific Ry. 
'Virginia & Southwestern Ry. 
•Virginian Ry. 

•Wabash It. it. 

Washington Central lty. 

West Jersey & Seashore It. It. 

•West Shore R. R. 

•Western & Allantic R. R. 

•Western Maryland Ry. 

•Western New York & Pennsylvania 
Ry. 

•Western Pacific Ry. 

•Western lty. of Alabama. 

Wheeling & Lake Erie It. It. 

' Wichita Falls & Northwestern Ry. 
•Wisconsin & Michigan Ry. 
'Wisconsin Central Ry. 

•Wichita Fails & Northwestern Ry. 
•Wisconsin, Minnesota & Pacific R. R. 
Wrightsvllle & Tennillc R. R. 
Wyoming & North Western Ry. 
•Yazoo & Mississippi Valley R. R. 


Question No. 4. 


[Total miles, 203,833.03.] 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fc Ry- 

_ _10,901.23 

_ 4,661.05 

Baltimore & Ohio It. It- 

_ 4, 478.22 

__ 2, 301.90 

Central of Georgia Ry--- 

_ _ 1,924.09 

_ 2,375.90 

Chicago & Alton It. it- 

_ _ 1,033.48 

... 1,282.41 

Chicago & North Western lty- 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. It- 

Chicngo Great Western It. It- 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry- 

Cthcago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry- 

_ 8,094.94 

. 9,263.86 

_ 2,150.91 

9. 987. SO 
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Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Ity_ 

Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton Ry_ 

Colorado & Southern Ry_ 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R. R_ 

Denver & Rio Grande R. R_ 

El Paso & Southwestern Co_ 

Erie R. R_ 

Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio R.v_ 

Great Northern Ry_ 

Hocking Valley Ry- 

Illinois Central R. R_ 

International & Groat Northern R,v_ 

Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Ry_ 

Lehigh Valley R. It- 

Louisville & Nashville R. R_ 

Maine Central R. R_ 

Michigan Central R. R_ 

Minneapolis & St. Louis It. It_ 

Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste Marie lty_ 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas Ry- 

Missouri Pacific R.v_ 

Mobile, & Ohio R. It_ 

Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Itv_ 

New York Central k Hudson River It, It_ 

New York, New Haven & Hartford It. It_ 

Norfolk & Western Ry_ 

Northern Pacific Ry_ 

Pennsylvania Co_ 

Pennsylvania R. It. system_ 

Peru Marquette It. It_ 

Philadelphia k Reading Ry- 

Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Ity_ 

Reading System_ 

St. Louis & San Francisco R. R_ 

St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern R.v_ 

St. Louis Southwestern Ity- 

San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake. it. it- 

Seaboard Air Line Ry- 

Southern Pacific Co- 

Southern Ity- 

Texas & Pacific lty_ 

Union Pacific R. It_ 

Webash R. R_ 

Wisconsin Central Ry_ 

Yazoo & Mississippi Valley It. It_ 

Question No. 5. 


1, 752.81 

1. 015. 27 
1,800. 48 

442. 51 

2. 585. 05 
1,028.75 

2, 257. 40 
1,342.08 
7, 804. 35 

351.50 

4, 708. 51 
1,159. 50 
1, 852. 97 
1. 113. 74 
7, 500. 86 
1. 298. 84 
1, 799. 74 

1. 040. 47 
4,101.03 

3. 805. 07 
7, 284.53 
1,122. 48 

-1,230.52 
3, 753.12 

2. 003.10 
2. 036. 85 
0.441.32 
5,283. 84 
0. 400. 08 
2, 321. 77 

1.472.19 

2, 215.00 

5, 259. 09 

3, 365.12 
1,753.80 
1, 131.80 
3,097.55.. 

10 , 477, 00v 
7,009.94' 
1. 884. 02 
7, 777.17 
1, 379. 30 
1,120.23 
1, 371, 78 


Abbot, George: 

Aroostook Construction Co. 

Abbott, Gordon: 

Fitchburg R. R. 

Ackerman, E. A.: 

Central R. R. Co. of New Jersey. 
Adams, C. F„ 2d: 

Boston & Lowell It. R. 

Adams, Edw. D.: 

Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Ry, 
Denver & Rio Grande R. It. 

Western Maryland Ry. 

Adams, Fred. B.: 

Atlantic Const Line R. R. 

Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 

Ry. 

■Louisville & Nashville R. R. 

Adams, H. H.: 

Kansas City Terminal Ry. 


Adams, I. G.: 

West Jersey & Seashore R. R. 
Adams, Karl: 

Boston, Revere Bench & Lynn It, R. 
Adams, Melvin O.: 

Boston, Revere Bench & Lynn It. R. 
Adams, Thnd: ’ 

Georgia & Florida Ry. 

Alles, Milton E.: 

Seaboard Air Line Ry. 

Ainsworth, F. K.: 

South Pacific Coast Ry, 

Alderman, Edwin A.: 

Southern By. 

Allen, Fredk. A.: 

Chicago & Eastern Illinois R. R. 
Allen, Philip: 

Norfolk Southern R. R. 
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Question No. 5—Continued. 


Ames, Oliver: 

Chicago & North Western Ry. 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha Ity. 

Union Pacilic It. R. 

Andrews, A. B.: 

Alabama Great Southern R. R. 
Southern Ry. 

Andrews, Horace E.: 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas Ry. 
Angus, Richard li.: 

Canadian Pacific R.v. 

Minneapolis, St. Paul Sc Sault Sle. 
Marie Ry. 

Appleton, F. II.: 

Maine Central R. It. 

Armour, J. Ogden: 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. 
Illinois Central It. R. 

Armstrong, K. N.: 

Peorgia Sc l’ekln Union Ry. * 
Toledo, Peorgia & Western Ry. 
Armstrong, Geo. F.: 

Savannah & Northwestern Ry. 
Ashley, J. M.: 

Georgia & Florida Ity. 

Atkins, G. C.: 

Pittsburg, Shawmut & Northern 
R. It. 

Atterbury, W. W.: 

Baltimore, Chesapeake & Atlantic 

Ry. 

Cumberland Valley R. It. 

Igmg Island It. It. 

Norfolk & Western Ry. 

Northern Central Ry. 

Pennsylvania Co. 

Pennsylvania R. R. 

Philadelphia, Baltimore & Wash¬ 
ington R. R. 

• West Jersey & Seashore R. R. 
Western New York & Pennsylvania 

Ry. 

Auchinoloss, John W.: 

Illinois Central It. R. 

Yazoo & Mississippi Valley R. R. 
Austin, P. It.: ■ 

St. Louis, Brownsville Sc Mexico 
Ry- 

Axtell, Decatur: 

Chesapeake & Ohio Ity. 

Hocking Valley K.v. 

Ayer, Chns. T.: 

Cripple Creek Central Ry. 

Bacon, E. R.: 

Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 

‘ Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton Ry. 
Kansas City Southern Ry, 

Bacon, G. S.: 

West Jersey & Seashore R. R. 

Baird, David: 

West Jersey & Seashore R. R. 


Baker, G. F.: 

Central R. R. Co. of New Jersey. 

C., 0., C. & St. Louis Ry. Co. 
Colorado Sc Southern Ry. 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
R. H. 

Erie R. R. 

Lake Erie & Western R. R. 

Lehigh Valley It. R. 

Michigan Central It. R. 

New York Central & Hudson River 
R. It. 

New York Central R. R. 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
It. It. 

New York, Susquehanna & West¬ 
ern It. It. 

Northern Pacific Ry. 

Philadelphia & Reading Ry. 
Reading (!o. 

Rutland R. It. 

Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 

Ry. 

Baker, G. 1<\, jr.: 

Chicago. Peoria & St. Louis It. It. 
Colorado & Southern Ry. 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
It. it. 

Northern Pacific Tty. 

Baldwin, A.: 

Yazoo & Mississippi Valley R. R. 
Baldwin, Leltoy W.: 

Denver & Salt Lake It. R. 
Wisconsin Central Itv. 

Ballou, M. H.: 

Wisconsin Central Ity. 

Bancroft, Joseph: 

Huntingdon & Broad Top Moun¬ 
tain It. It. & Coal Co. 

Bancroft, S., jr.: 

Baltimore, Chesapeake Sc Atlantic 
Ry. Co. 

Huntingdon & Broad Top Moun¬ 
tain It. it. & Coal Co. 

Bancroft, W. II.: 

San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt 
Lake It. R. 

Banks, A. F.: 

Chicago, Lake Shore & Eastern 
Ry. 

Elgin, Joliet Sc Eastern Ry. 
Bannard, Otto T.: 

Detroit, Toledo Sc Ironton R. It. 
Co. 

Barbey, H. 0.: 

Buffalo, Itoehester Sc Pittsburg 
Ry. Co. 

Barkman, W. E.: 

Memphis, Dallas & Gulf B. R. 
Rnrnes, W. H.: 

Pennsylvania Co. 

Pennsylvania It. R. 
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Barnes, W. H.—Continued. 

West Jersey & Seashore It. R. 
Western New York & Pennsyl¬ 
vania Ry. Co. 

Barney, C. D.: 

Huntingdon & Broad Top Moun¬ 
tain R. R. & Coal Co. 

Barney, I). Newton: 

Central New England Ry. 

New York, Ontario & Western 
Ry. Co. 

Barnwell, W. O.: 

Northwestern Pacific R. R. 
Barrett, Thomas, Jr.: 

Georgia & Florida Ry. 

Bartlett, Frank L.: 

Western New York & Pennsyl¬ 
vania Ry. Co. 

Bartlett, Philip G.: 

Buffalo & Susquehanna R. H. 
Corp. 

Bartel, George E.: 

Western New York & Pennsyl¬ 
vania Ry. Co. 

Beale, Wm. O.: 

Chicago & Alton It. XL 
Beasley, John T.: 

Chicago, Torre Haute & South¬ 
eastern Ry. 

Beekmati, Olias. K. 

St. Ixtuis, Rocky Mountain & Pa¬ 
cific Co. 

Bell, .T. S.: 

Chicago Great Western It. R. 
Belmont, August:- 

Long Island R. R. 

Louisville & Nashville H. It. 
Bonds, E. L.: 

Georgia & Florida Ry. 

Benjamin, W. E.: 

Virginian Ry. 

Benson, It. T>.: 

Philadelphia, Baltimore & Wash¬ 
ington R. R. 

Bent, C. C. F.: 

Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton 

Ry- 

Bent, L. S.: 

Northern Central Ry. 

Berg, L. S.: 

New Orelans, Mobile & Chicago 
R. R. 

Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis R. R. 
Berger, H. W.: 

Peoria & Peldn Union Ry. 

Bernet, J. ,T.: 

Peoria & Pekin Union Ry. 

Berry, W. W.: 

Nashville, Chattanooga A St. 
Louis, R. R. 

Berwlnd, Edward J.: 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. 
Co. 

Cuba R. R. 

Erie R. R. 


Berwlnd, Edward J.—Continued. 

New York, Susquehanna V West¬ 
ern It. R. 

Toledo, St. Louis & Western if. It. 
Best, Tlios.: 

Kansas City, Mexico & Orient 
R. It. 

Bcstel, O. A.: 

Illinois Southern Itv. 

Biddle, W. B.: 

New OreianS; Mobile A Chicago 

It. It. 

St. Louis & San Francisco it. it. 
Bierd, W. G.: 

Chicago A Alton R. It. 

Kansas City Terminal Rj. Co. 
Peoria Ry. Terminal Co. 

Terminal It. It. Association of St. 
Louis. 

Bilder, L. 0.: 

Bessemer & Lake Erie It. it. Co. 
Pittsburg, Bessemer & Luke Erie 
It. It. 

Billings, Richard: 

Savannah & Northwestern Ry. 
Bingham, C. W.: 

Cleveland & Pittsburg It. It. 
Blimey, Henry P.: 

Bangor & Aroostook R. It. 

T!issell, W. A.: 

Northwestern Pacific It. It. 

Black, Harry S.: 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas Ry. 
Toledo, St. Louis & Western it. R. 
Blunekburn, W. W.: 

Bessemer & Lake Erie It. It. Co. 
Pittsburg, Bessemer & Lake Erie 
It. It.. 

Blaekmer, II. M.: 

Cripple Creek Central It.v. 

Blair, C. Ledyard: 

Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Ry. 
Green Bay & Western It. R. 

Blair, Frank W.: 

Pere Marquette R. It. Co. 

Blair, James A..: 

Kansas City Southern Ry. 
Seaboard Air Line Ry. 

Bliss, 0. N.: 

Southern Pacific Co.: 

Bliss, c. W.: 

Boston & Albany R. R. 

Bliss, W. P.: 

Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis Ry. Co. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 

Ry. 

Southern Pacific Co. 

Bloss, J. O.: 

Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic 
Ry. Co. 

Boettcher, Chas. H.: 

Denver A Salt Lake R. It. 

Bog, W. A.: 

Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic 
Ry. Go. 
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Boisot, E. K.: 

Chicago, Terre Utiote & South¬ 
eastern Ity. 

Illinois Southern Ity. 

Ilonnell, W. S.: 

l’lttshurg, Youngstown & Ashta¬ 
bula Ity. 

Bonner, G. T.: 

Alabama & Vicksburg Ry. 
Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific 

Ry. 

Boomer. H. A.: 

Peoria & Pekin Union Ry. 

Borden, E. B.: 

Atlantic Coast Line R. R. 

Borden, H. L.: 

Atlantic Coast Line R. R. 

Borg, Sidney C.: 

Detroit, Toledo & Ironton R, R. 
Bosworth, Charles W.: 

Boston & Maine It. It. 

Botts, L. W.: 

Louisville & Nashville R. R. 
Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis 

Ry. 

Bourne, F. G: 

Central It. R. Co. of New Jersey. 
Long Island R. It. 

Boyle, It. J.: 

San Antonio & Aransas Pass Ity. 
Bracken, E. P.: 

Terminal It. R. Association of St. 
Louis. 

Bradley, W. C.; 

Central of Georgia Ity. 
Bralthwaite, Cecal: 

Kansas City, Mexico & Orient It. It. 
Branch, John K.: 

Southern Ry. Co. 

Brewington, M. V.: 

Baltimore, Chesapeake & Atlantic 

Ry. 

Brewster, F. F.: 

.. Central New England Ry. 

New York, New Haven & Hart¬ 
ford R. R. 

Bright, Alfred H.: 

Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie Ry. 

Wisconsin Central Ry. 

Bringhurst, Edward, 5th: 

Huntingdon & Broad Top Moun¬ 
tain It. R. & Coal Co. 

Britton, F. H.: 

St. Louis Southwestern Ry, 
Terminal It. It. Association of St. 
Louis. 

Bronner, Harry: 

Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton Ry. 
Colorado & Southern Ry. 

Brooks, Walter B. 

Maryland & Pennsylvania R. R. 
Broughton, Urban II. 

Virginian Ry. 


Brown, Alex.: 

Maryland & Pennsylvania R. R. 
Blown, Clarence: 

Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 

Hocking Valley Ry. 

Brown, E. L.: 

Denver & Rio Grande R. R. 

Brown, Elisha R.: 

Concord & Montreal R. R. 

Maine Central R. R. 

Brown, F. Q.: 

Georgia & Florida Ry. 

Seaboard Air Line Ry. 

Brown, F. V.: 

Spokane, Portland & Seattle Ry. 
Brown, James: 

Bangor & Aroostook It. It. 

Brown, J. E.: 

Canada Southern Ry. 

Brown, J. II.: 

Gulf & Ship Island R. It. 

Brown, John Wilson: 

Maryland & Pennsylvania It. It. 
Brown, T. A.: 

Louisiana & Arkansas Ry. 

Brown, W. C.: 

Louisiana & Arkansas Ry. 

Brown, W. W.: 

Memphis, Dallas & Gulf It. R. 
Brownell, G. F.: 

New Y’ork, Susquehanna & West¬ 
ern It. It. 

Brunner, Henry: 

Missouri, Oklahoma & Gull’ Ry. 
Buchanan, J. A.: 

Louisiana & Arkansas Ry. 
Buchanan, Robert: 

Louisiana & Arkansas Ry. 
Buchanan, Win.: 

Louisiana & Arkansas Ry. 
Buchanan, W. .1.: 

Louisiana & Arkansas Ry. 
Buckland, E. G.: 

Central New England Itv. 

Budd, R.: 

Spokane, Portland & Seattle Ity. 
Bull, Frederic: 

Norfolk Southern R. R. 

Bull, Henry W.: 

Cuba It. R. 

Bullock, A. G.: 

Boston & Albany R. R. 

Burguieres, Jules M. : 

New Orleans, Texas & Mexico^ 
R, R. 

Burke, T. 0.: 

Georgia Southern & Florida Ry. 
Burke, W. P.: 

New Orleans & North Eastern 
R. R. 

Quanah, Acme & Pacific Ry. 

Burr, Geo. H.: 

Denver & Salt Lake R. R. 
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Question No. 

Bush, A. P.: 

Mobile & Ohio R. R. 

Bush, B. F.: 

Denver & Rio Grande R. R. 

Bush, S. P.: 

Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 

Hooking A'alley Ry. 

Butler, ,7. G„ Jr.: 

Pittsburg, Youngstown & Ashta¬ 
bula Ry. 

Butler, W. R. 

I.eldgh Valley R. R. 

Buttorff, H. W.: 

Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis Ry. 

Byram, H. E.: 

Colorado & Southern Ry. 

Byrd, A. A.: 

Sail Antonia, T T vaide & Gulf It. R. 
Cabot, Henry B.: 

Boston & Lowell R. R. 

Cadwallader, Edward: 

Huntingdon & Broad Top Moun¬ 
tain R. R. & Coal Co. 

Caldwell, John D.: 

Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha Ry. 

Calloway, Trowbridge: 

Colorado, Wyoming & Eastern Ry. 
Campbell, Benjamin: 

New York. New Haven & Hart¬ 
ford R. R. 

Campbell, Geo. H.: 

Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton 
Ry. 

Kentucky & Indiana Terminal 
R. R. 

Campbell, R. W.: 

Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Ry. 

Caner, Harrison K.: 

Huntingdon & Broad Top Moun¬ 
tain R. R. & Coal Co. 

Canniff, W. H.: 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
R. R. 

Capps, Charles R.: 

Seaboard Air Line Ry. 

Carleton, Murray: 

St. Louis & San Francisco R. R. 

St. Louis Southwestern Ry. 
Carpenter, Frank P.: 

Boston & Maine R. R.: 

Concord & Montreal It. U. 
Carpenter, N. J.: 

„ Chicago, Terre Haute & South¬ 
eastern Ry. 

Carr, C. M,: • 

Chicago Great Western R. R. 

Carr, Samuel: 

Boston & Maine R. R.: 

Carstensen, John: 

Peoria & Pekin Union Ry, 

Carter, Geo. L.: 

Carolina, Clinchfleld & Ohio Ry. 
8881& 0 —S. Doc. 415,64-1—vo! 8~ 


5—Continued. 

Carter, S. F.: 

Houston & Texas Central R. It, 
Cary, Guy: 

-Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 

Ry. 

Mobile & Ohio R. R. 

Virginia & Southwestern Ry. 
Cliadbourne, T. I,„ Jr.: 

Norfolk Southern R. R. - 

Clieney, Benj. F.: 

St. Louis & Sun Francisco R. R. 
Clieney, B. I’.: 

Atchison, Topeka & Simla 7'e Ry. •, 
Cheston, Itadclilfe, Jr. 

Buffalo & Susquehanna It. R. 
Corp. 

Chew, W. B.: 

Houston & Texas Central It. It. 
Chisholm, Hugh J.: 

Maine Central It. It. 

Church, George H.: 

Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic 

Ry. 

Clark, A. E.: 

Central New England Ry. 

Clark, J. Ross: 

San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt 
Lake It. It. 

Clark, Jas. T.: 

Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha Ry. 

Clark, L. L.: 

Norfolk Southern R. It. 

Clark, W. A.: 

Sail Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt 
Lake It. It. 

Clarke, It. D.; • 

Peoria lty. Terminal Co. 

Clayton, Powell: 

Missouri & North Arkansas It. R. 
Clement, P. W.: 

Rutland R. R. 

Clements, W. L. : 

Pere Marquette R. It. 

Clemson, D. M.: 

Bessemer & Lake Erie R. R. 
Pittsburg, Bessemer & Lake Erie 
R. It. 

Close, E. N. B.: 

Seaboard Air Line Ry. 

Clothier, Morris L.: 

Lehigh Valley R. R. 

Clough, W. P.: 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
R. R. 

Colorado & Southern Ry. 

Northern Pacific Ity. 

Clowry, R. C.: 

Texas & Pacific Ry. 

Civile, Wm. P.: 

Lehigh Valley R. R. 

Cobb, Wm. T.: 

Maihe Central R. R. 

—45 
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Coe. T. C.: 

Bangor & Aroostook It. It. 

Coe, W. R.: 

Virginian Ry. 

Cohen; H. L.: 

Oklahoma Central R, R. 

Coffin. Edmund: 

El Paso & Southwestern Co. 

Cole, W. R.: 

Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louts 
Ry. 

Colgate, Jas., Co.: 

Seaboard Air Line Ry. 

Colgate, R. U.: 

Norfolk Southern R. R. : 

Collier, N. C.: 

Nashville, Chattanooga A St. Louis 

Ry. 

Colpltts, W. IV.: 

Kansas City, Mexico & Orient R. R. 
Comer, E. T.: 

Savannah & Northwestern Ry. 
Comstock, W. H.: 

San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt 
Lake R. R. 

Conover, C. II.: 

Chicago Great Western R. R. 
Cook, Charles Sumner: 

Boston & Maine R, R. 

Cook, Fred. W.: 

International A Great Northern 
Ry. 

Cooke, It. B.: 

New York, Philadelphia A Norfolk 
It. R. 

Cooke, W. P.: 

New Orleans Great Northern R. It. 
Cooper, Henry K: 

Texas & Pacific Ry. 

Wabash R. R. 

Western Maryland Ry. 

Coppell, Arthur: 

Cuba R. R. 

Denver A Rio Grande It. R. 
Corey, W. E.: 

Norfolk Southern R. It. 

Cottlng, Clias. E.: 

Boston & Lowell R. R. 

Cottlngham, G, R.: 

Galveston, Harrisburg & San An¬ 
tonio Ry. 

County, A, J.: 

Baltimore, Chesapeake & Atlantic 
Ry. 

Cumberland Valley R. R. 

Long Island R. R. 

New York, Philadelphia A Norfolk 
R. R. 

Northern Central Ry. 
Philadelphia, Baltimore A Wash¬ 
ington R. R. 

West Jersey A Seashore R. R: 
Western New York A Pennsyl¬ 
vania R. R. 


Cousiens, Jas.: 

Kansas City, Mexico A Orient R. R. 
Cox, C. W.: 

Green Bay A Western R. R. 

Cox, J. D.: 

Cleveland A Pittsburg It. R. 

Cox, R. M.: 

Nevnda-California-Oregon Ry. 

Cox, W. R.: 

Georgia Southern A Florida Ry. 
Coxe, Henry B.: 

Lehigh Valley R. It. 

Coykendall, E.: 

Ulster A Delaware It. R. 
Coykendall, Frank: 

Ulster A Delaware R. R. 
Coykendall, Frederick: 

Ulster A Delaware R. It. 
Coykendall, H. S.: 

Ulster A Delaware It. It. 
Coykendall, Thus. C.: 

Ulster A Delaware It. It. 
Crandall, W. S.: 

Missouri, Kansas A Texas Ry. 
Crane, K. D.: 

Midland Valiev R. R.: 

Crane, W. Murray: 

New York, New Haven A Hart¬ 
ford R. R. 

Crane, Zenas: 

Boston A Albany B. R, 

Chicago A North Western Ry. 
Chicago. Si. Paul, Mlnnoupolls A 
Omaha Ry. 

Crary, Jerry: 

New Orleans Great Northern It. It. 
Crawford, W. W.: 

Alabama Great Southern It. R. 
Cray, Robert: 

Quanali, Acme A Pacific Ity. 
Creelumn, A. R.: 

Canadian Pacific Ry. 

Crocker, Alvnh: 

Fitchburg It. It. 

Crocker, Chas. T.: ' 

Fitchburg It. R. 

Crosby, Geo. H.: 

Peoria Rv. Terminal Co. 

Cross, W. R.: 

Carolina, Atlanta & Western Ry. 
Chicago A Eastern Illinois R. It. 
Croxton, S. W.: 

Cleveland A Pittsburg R. R. 
Cnllinan, J. S.: 

Texas A New Orleans R. R. 
Cunningham, Henry V.: 

Boston, Revere Beach A Lynn R. It. 
Cunningham, J. M.: 

St Louis, Rocky Mountain & 
Pacific Co. 

Curran, D. D.: 

Alabama A Vicksburg Ry. 

New Orleans A Northeastern R. R. 
New Orleans Terminal Co. ' 
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Curran, D. D.—Continued. 

Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific 
By. 

Curran, Geo. A,: 

Maine Central K. It. 

Cuyler, T. De Witt: 

Atchison, Topeka & Santu Fe By. 
Long Island R. K. 

New York, New Haven & Hart¬ 
ford R, R. 

New York, Ontario & Western By. 
Pennsylvania R. R. 

Rutland It. R. 

Western New York & Pennsyl¬ 
vania Ry. 

Danforth, W. A.: 

Bangor & Aroostook R. It. 

Pargnn, Geo. E.: 

Carolina, Atlantic & Western Ily. 
Darlington, H.: 

Cleveland & Pittsburg R. R. 
Grand Rapids & Indiana lt.v. 
Pittsburg, Youngstown & Ashta¬ 
bula Ry. 

Darlow, Edw. It.: 

Buffalo & Susquehanna R. It. 
Corp. 

Davies, G. W.: 

Kansas City, Clinton & Spring- 
field Ry. 

Davis, B. F.: 

Pore Marquette R. It. 

Davis, F. H.: 

Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 

Hocking Valley Ry. 

Minneapolis & St. Louis R, It. 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas Ry. 
Pittsburg, Shawmut & Northern 
It. It. 

Toledo, St. Louis & Western It. R. 
Davis, H. G.: 

Coal & Coke Ry. 

Davis, J. L.: 

IJew Orleans Great Northern It. It. 
L'avis, J. M.: 

Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas 
Pacific Ry. 

Terminal R. R. Association of St. 
Louis. 

Davis, J. T.: 

Coal & Coke Ry. 

Davis, L.: 

Boston & Albany It. R. 

Dawes, C. M.: 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
R. R. 

Toledo, Peoria & Western R. R. 
Day, Arthur: 

Missouri, Oklahoma & Gulf Ry. 
Day, Henry B.: 

Boston & Maine R. R. 

Dean, A, D.: 

Mississippi Central R. R. 

Dean, Herbert H.: 

Buffalo & Susquehanna R. R. 
Corp. 


De Forest, Henry W.: 

Delaware & Hudson Co. 

Galveston, Harrisburg A San An¬ 
tonio Ry. » 

Houston & Texas Central It. R. 

Illinois Central R. R. 

Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas R. It. 

& S. S. Co. 

Southern Pacific Co. 

Texas & New Orleans It, It. 

De Forest, ltobt. W.: 

Central R. It. Co. of New Jersey. 
Leldgli A Hudson River Ry. 

DeGersdorff, Carl A.: 

S. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico 
By. 

Delano, F. A.: 

Chicago & Western Indiana It. R. 
Delano, Warren: 

Atlantic Const Line R. R. 

Louisville & Nashville R. R. 

Dennis, John B.: 

Carolina, Clinelifield & Ohio Ry. 
Pepew, C. M.: 

Canada Southern Ry. 

Chicago & Northwestern Ry. 

Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha Ry. 

Cleveland. Cincinnati, Chicago & 

St. Louis Ry. 

Delaware & Hudson Co. 

Michigan Central R. R. 

New York Central It. It. 

New York Central & Hudson, 
River It. H. 

New York, Chicago & St, Louis ' 
R. It. , 

Luke Shore & Michigan Southern 
Ry. 

d'Erlungcr, Baron Emile Beaumont: 
Alabama, New Orleans, Texas & 
Pacific Junction Rys. Co. (Ltd.). 
Dewar, W. P.: 

Missouri. Oklahoma & Gulf Ry. ’ J 
Dexter, Philip: 

Boston & Lowell R. R. 

Dickinson, Edw.: 

Kansas City, Mexico & Orient 
R. H. 

Dickinson, W. .T.: 

Louisville & Nashville R. R. 

New Orleans, Mobile & Chicago 
R. It. 

Dickson, Samuel: 

Beading Co. 

Dinkey, A. C.: 

Pittsburg. Bessemer & Lake Erie 
It. It. 

Dixon, Geo. D.: 

Baltimore, Chesapeake & Atlantic, 
Ry. 

Cumberland Valley R. R. 

Lehigh & Hudson River Ry. 

Long Island R. R. 

Northern Central Ity< 
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Dixon, Geo. D.—Continued. 
Pennsylvania R. R. 

Philadelphia, Baltimore & Wash¬ 
ington R. R. 

West Jersey & Seashore It. R. 
Dixon, R. B.: 

Baltimore, Chesapeake & Atlantic 
Ry. 

Doan, A. C.: 

Minneapolis & St. Louis R. It. 
Dodge, Cleveland 11.: 

El Paso & Southwestern Co. 
Dodson, C. W.: 

Memphis, Dallas & Gulf R. R. 
Doherty, Jumes L.: 

Boston & Maine R. R. 

Donhnm, Wallace B.: 

Carolina, Clinohtield & Ohio Ry. 
Donnell, J. J,: 

Pittsburgh & Lake Erie R. R. 
Donovan, W. O.: 

Georgia & Florida Ry. 

Doran, Joseph I.: 

Norfolk & Western Ry. 
Dorchester, C. B.: 

Quanah, Acme & Pacific Ry. 
Douglas, Alex.: 

St. Louis & San Francisco R. R. 
Douglas. James: 

El Paso & Southwestern Co. 
Douglas, Walter: 

El Paso & Southwestern Co. 
Drake, F. H.: 

Louisiana & Arkansas Ry. 

Dresser, H. L.: 

Duluth, Missabe & Northern Ry. 
Drew, Frank: 

Florida East Coast Ry. 

Drew, George L.: 

Florida East Coast Ry. 

Duel 1 , B. W.: 

Georgia & Florida Ry. 

Dufour, W. C. : 
t*- New Orleans Terminal Co. 

New Orleans, Texas & Mexico R. R. 
Dumaine, Frederic C.: 

Boston & Maine It. R. 

Dunran, E. C.: 

Norfolk Southern R. R. 

Dunlap, C. K.: 

Galveston, Harrisburg & San An¬ 
tonio Ry. 

Dunne, Edward F.: 

Illinois Central R. R. 

Dunsmuir, James: 

Canadian Pacific Ry. 

Du Puy, Raymond: 

Virginian Ry. 

Durban, F. A.: 

Cleveland, Akron & Cincinnati Ry. 
Durden, F. R.: 

Georgia & Florida Ry. 

Duval, H. Rieman: 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. 


Earllng, A. J.: 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. 
Indiana Harbor Belt R. R. 

Union Pacific R. R. 

Earp. J. B.: 

Quanah, Acme & Pacific Ry. 
Eastman, Edwin G.: 

Boston & Maine R. R. 

Eaton, B. E.: 

Gulf & Ship Island R. R. 

Ecker, Fred H.: 

Detroit, Toledo & Ironton R. R. 
Edson, J. A.: 

Kansas City Southern Ry. 

Kansas City Terminal Ry. 
Edwards, T. O.: 

Central Pacific Ry. 

Eldredge, A. B.: 

Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic Ry. 
Elkins, Davis: 

Coal & Coke Ry. 

Elliott, Howard: 

Central New England Ry. 

New York, New Haven & Hart¬ 
ford R. R. 

New York, Ontario & Western Ry. 
Rutland It. It. 

Ellis, ,T. H.: 

Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis 

Ry. 

New Orleans, Mobile & Chicago 
R. R. 

Ellis, Rudolph: 

New York, Philadelphia & Nor¬ 
folk R. R. 

Pennsylvania R. R. 

Ell.vson, J. Taylor: 

Richmond, Fredericksburg & Po¬ 
tomac It. R. 

Endloott, William C.: 

Boston & Lowell R. R. 

Engel, E. .T.: 

St. Louis. Rocky Mountain & 
Pacific Ry. 

English, J. W.: 

Atlanta & West Point R. R. 
Central of Georgia Ry. 

Erb, Newman: 

Denver & Salt Lake R. R. 
Minneapolis & St. Louis R. R. 
Evans, Henry T.: 

Kentucky & Indiana Terminal 
R. R. 

Evans, J. IT.: 

Savannah & Northwestern Ry. 
Fahnestock, H. C.: 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
R. R. 

Fahnestock, William: 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
R. R. 

Fall, J. H.: 

Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 

Ry. 
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Fargo, J. 0.: 

Chicago & North Western Ry. 
Farlee, Jacob S.: 

Buffalo & Susquehanna E. E. 
Farnum, C. S.: 

Huntingdon & Broad Top Moun¬ 
tain E. E. & Coal Co. 

Farrell, J. A.: 

Chicago, Lake Shore & Eastern Ey. 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Hy. 
Farwell, J. V.: 

Chicago & North Western Ey. 
Fay, Thornwell: 

Morgan's Louisiana & Texas E. E. 
& S. S. Co. 

Texas & New Orleans E. It. 
Febiger, C. C.: 

Philadelphia, Baltimore & Wash¬ 
ington E. It. 

Fell, IT. K.: 

St. Louis, Bocky Mountain & Pa¬ 
cific Ey. 

Felton, Samuel M.: 

Chicago Great Western It. E. 
Kansas City Terminal Ey. 

I’ere Marquette It. It. 

IVnley, Oscar: 

Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis 
By. 

Fenno, John A.: 

Boston, Kevere Beat'll & Lynn It. It. 
Ferguson, J. G.: 

Louisiana & Arkansas Ity. 
Ferguson, Walton: 

Detroit & Mackinac Ey. 

Field, E. C.: 

Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 

Ry. 

Field, J. S.: 

Chicago, Indiana & Southern E. 11. 
Chicago, Terre Haute & South¬ 
eastern Ity, 

Peoria & Eastern Hy. 

Field, Stanley: 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ey. 
Filbert, W. ,T.: 

Duluth, Missnbe & Northern Ey. 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Hy. 

Fink, D. N.: 

Missouri, Oklahoma & Gulf By. 
Flnkbine, E. C.: 

Chicago Great Western E. E. 

Fish, Stuyvesant: 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas Ey. 
Fisher, H. C.: 

Atlanta & West Point R. R. 

Fitch, W. F.: 

Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic 

Ry. 

Wisconsin Central Ey. 

Fitzgerald, John: 

Terminal H. R, Association of St. 
Louis. 

Fltzhugh, W. H.: 

Yazoo & Mississippi Valley E. E. 


Fleming, Sir Sanford: 

Canadian Pacific Ity. 

Follunsbee, M. B. : 

Erie R. E. 

Forsyth, Harry: 

Detroit, Toledo & Ironton It. It, 
Fordyee, S. W.: 

Kansas City Southern Ey. 

St. Louis & Sun Francisco It. It. 
Foster, It.: 

Boston & Albany It. It. 

Fowler, Thomas I*.: 

Atchison, Topeka A Santa Fe Ity. 
Lehigh & Hudson River Ey. 

Fox, F. 0.: 

St. Louis, Rocky Mountain & I’u- 
citic Ey. 

Foy, C. E.: 

Norfolk Southern It. It. 

Francis, D. It.: 

Missouri & North Arkansas It. it, 
Frank, Edwin M.: 

Savannah & Northwestern Hy. 
Frank, Solomon: 

-Maryland & Pennsylvania it. It. 
Franklin, J. E.: 

San Antonio. UvaUlo & Gulf it. It. 
Franklin. Lewis B.: 

Colorado, Wyoming & Eastern lly. 
Franks, It. A.: 

Bessemer & Lake Erie It. It. 
Pittsburg, Bessemer & Lake Erie 
It. it. 

Frazier, F. P.: 

Minneapolis & SI. Louis It. It. 
Missouri. Kansas & Texas, E.v. 
Toledo, St. Louis & Western By. 
Frazier, George H.: 

Lehigh & Hudson River Ey. 
Freeman, J. W.: 

Missouri & North Arkansas It. it. 
Freeman, Thomas J.: 

International & Great Northern 
Ey. 

Texas & Pacific Ey. 

French, Amos T.: 

Northern Pacific Ey. 

Frew, W. N.: 

Pittsburg, Bessemer & Lake Erie 
It. It. 

Frick, H. C.: 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ey. 
Chicago & North Western Ity. 
Norfolk & Western lly. 
Pennsylvania E. It. 

Philadelphia & Reading Ry. 
Reading Co, 

Frost, Frederic W.: 

Pittsburg, Shawnmt & Northern 
E. R. 

Fryer, Robert L.: 

Western New York & Pennsyl¬ 
vania By. 

Fuller, E. C.: 

Kanawha & Michigan Ry. 
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Fuller, S. L.: 

Seaboard Air Line Ry. 

Virginian Ky. 

Gnge. Carl M.: 

Huntingdon & Broad Top Moun¬ 
tain R. R. & Coal Co. 

Gaines, M. W.: 

Aroostook Construction Co. 
Callaway, R. M.: 

Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 

Ry. , 

St. Louis Southwestern Ry. 
Southern Ry. 

Texas & Pacific Ry. 

Wabash R. It. 

Gardiner, R. H.: 

Boston & Albany It. It. 

Gardner, Wnt. A.: 

Chicago & North Western Ry. 
Chicago, St. Paul. Minneapolis & 
Otnalm Ry. 

Indiana Harbor Beit R. R. 

Peoria & Pekin Union Ry. 

Garrett, Robert: 

Baltimore & Ohio R. It. 

Garrett. W. A.: 

I’ere Marquette R. R. 

Gary, E. H.: 

Bessemer & Lake Erie R. R. 
Chicago, Lake Shore & Eastern Ry. 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Ry. 

Erie R. R. 

Pittsburg, Bessemer & Lake Erie 

R.R . 

Gates, Frederick T.: 

Western Maryland Ity. 

Geddes, Donald G.: 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. 
Gibbs, C. C.: 

Galveston, Harrisburg & San An¬ 
tonio Ry. 

Gibson, N. A.: 

Oklahoma Central R. R. 

Gilbert S. C.: 

Cumberland Valley It, It. 

Gillett, L. M.: 

New York, Ontario & Western Ry. 
Gilman. L. C.: 

Spokane, Portland & Seattle Ry. 
Given, T. H.: 

Pittsburg, Bessemer & Lake Erie 
It. R. 

Gleed, Chas. S.: 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. 
Glennon, E. T.: 

Ohlcngo, Indiana & Southern R. R. 
Peoria & Eastern Ity. 

Godfrey, Lincoln: 

Pennsylvania R, It. 

Godehaux, F. A.: 

Morgan's Louisiana & Texas R. R. 
& S. S. Co. 

Goelet, Robert: 

Southern Pacific Co. 

Wabash R. R. 


Goelet, Robert W.: 

Illinois Central R. R. 

Union Pacific R. R. 

Yazoo & Mississippi Valley R. R. 
Goodbody, Thomas B.: 

Savannah & Northwestern Ry. 
Goodyear, A. C.: 

New Orleans Great Northern It. It. 
Gordon, W. F.: 

Missouri & North Arkansas It. R. 
Oort nor, William E.: 

St. Louis, Rocky Mountain & Pa¬ 
cific Ry. 

Gould, Claude W.: 

Pittsburg, Shawmut & Northern 
R. H. 

Gould, Edwin: 

Colorado Midland Ry. 

St. Louis Southwestern Ry. 

Texas & Pacific Ity. 

Gould, Frank J.: 

International & Great Northern 
Ry. 

Texas & Pacific Ry. 

Gould, George .T.: 

Denver & Rio Grande R. R. 
Texas & Pacific Ry. 

Wabash It. R. 

Western Maryland R.v. 

Gould, Howard: 

Texas & Pacific R.v. 

Gould, Kingdon: 

Denver & Rio Grande R. R. 
International & Great Northern 
R.V. 

Texas & Pacific Rv. 

Gould, IV. T.: 

Nevnda-California-Oregon Ry. 
Gowen, F. T.: 

Midland Valley It. R. 

C.ralmm, C. E.: 

Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 

Hocking Valley Ry. 

Oranbery, E. C.: 

Midland Valley It. It. 

Grant, Joint W.: 

Southern Ry. 

Graves, Henry, jr.: 

Central It. It. Co. of New Jersey. 
Gray, Carl R.: 

Western Maryland Ry. 

Green. F. W.: 

Louisiana & Arkansas Ry. 

Green, J. P.: 

Cleveland & Pittsburg R. R. 
Cumberland Valley R. R. 

Fort Wayne & Chicago Ry. 

Long Island R. R. 

New York, Philadelphia & Nor¬ 
folk R. R. 

Norfolk & Western Ry. 
Pennsylvania Co. 

Pennsylvania R. R. 

Philadelphia, Baltimore & Wash¬ 
ington R. B. 
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Green, J. P.—Continued. 

Vandalia H. R. 

West Jersey & Seashore It. R. 
Western New York & Pennsyl¬ 
vania Ry. 

Greene, Jerome D.: 

Western Maryland Ry. 

Cries, A. S.: 

i St. Louis & San Francisco R. R. 
Ceshnm, T. B.: 

Georgia Southern & Florida Rv. 
Grier, T. A.: 

Peoria Ry. Terminal Co. 

Grim, W. R.: 

1 Louisiana & Arkansas Ry. 
Grimston, Viscount: 

Alabama, New Orleans, Texas & 
Pacific Junction itys. Co. (Ltd.). 
Grlsch, Oscar: . 

Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh 
Ry. 

Griswold, B. II., jr.: 

!' Maryland & Pennsylvania R. R. 
Groff. Robert If.: 

I' Richmond-Wnshington Co. 

Gross. H. J.: 

1 Norfolk Southern R. R. 

Guinness, B. S.: 

1 Kansas City Southern Ry. 

Hackney, Leonard .1. : 

Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis Ry. 

New York Central It. it, 

Hadley, Arthur T.: 

New York, New Haven & Hart¬ 
ford R. R. 

Hnff. D. J.: 

Kansas City, Mexico & Orient 

R. R. 

Hale, Arthur H.: 

Concord & Montreal R. R.' 

Hall, Charles P.: 

Boston & Maine R. R. 

Hull, Henry: 

Mobile & Ohio R. R. 

Hall, H. F.: 

Kansas City, Mexico & Orient 
R. It. 

Hnlsnll, W. F.: 

Boston, Revere Bench & Lynn 
R. R. 

Hamilton, Alexander: 

Atlantic Coast Line R. R, 
Louisville & Nashville R. R. 
Richmond, Fredericksburg & Po¬ 
tomac R. R. 

Hamilton, Charles: 

Nevada-Callfornln-Oregon Ry. 
Hamilton, T, B.: 

Terminal It. R. Association of St. 
Louts. 

Hamilton William P.: 

Erie R. R. 

New York, Susquehanna & West¬ 
ern R. U. 


Hamlin, C. C.: 

Cripple Creek Central Ry, 
Hancock, J. D.: 

Pittsburgh, Youngstown & Ash¬ 
tabula Ry. 

Hand. D. B.: 

Mississippi Central R. It. 
Hnnnaford, J. M.: 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. 
Northern Pacific Ry. 

Spokane, Portland & Seattle Ry. 
Harrahnn, W. J.: 

Richmond, Fredericksburg & Po¬ 
tomac It. It. 

Richmond-Washington Co. 
Seaboard Air Line Rv. 

Harding, J. H. : 

Central New England Ry. 

New York. New Haven & Hart¬ 
ford It. It. 

Southern Pacific Co. 

Wabash ft. It. 

Harkness, C. IV.: 

01 d<-ngo. Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Ry. 

Southern Pacific Co. 

Harriinnn, J. W.: 
e Norfolk Southern R. R. 

Harrlman, W. Avereil: 

Baltimore & Ohio It. R. 

Illinois Central R. It. 

Union Pacific R. R. 

Harris, B. H.: 

1 Chicago, Milwaukee & Gary Ry. 
Harris, George B.: 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. It. 
Colorado & Southern Ry. 

Harris, John F.: 

St. Louis & Sim Francisco R. It. 
Harrison, C. C.: 

1‘hllndelphla & Reading Ry. 
Reading Co. 

Harrison. Fairfax: 

Alabama Great Southern U. It. 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 
Ry. 

Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas 
Pacific Ry. 

Georgia Southern & Florida Ry. 
Mobile & Ohio R. R. 

Richmond, Fredericksburg & ]\>- 
■ tomac R. It. 
Rlehmond-Washington Co. 

Southern Ry. 

Virginia & Southwestern Rv. 

Hart, L. S.: 

New Orleans Great Northern It. R. 
Harvey. W. V.: 

Alabama & Vicksburg R,v. 

Hawks, James D. : 

Detroit & Mackinac Ry. 

Hobden, R. Y.: 

Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic 
Ry. 
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Hellner, Samuel: 

Colorado, Wyoming & Eastern Ry. 
Ileitman, F. A.: 

Houston & Texas Central R. R. 
Helm, Jolm L. : 

Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis 

Ry. 

Hemingway, J. S.: 

Central New England Ry. 
Hemingway. W. L.: 

Missouri & North Arkansas H. R. 
Hemphill, A. J.: 

St. Louis Southwestern Ry. 
Henderson, C. C.: 

Memphis. Dallas & Gulf R. It. 
Hundley, C. M.: 

Coal & Coke Ry. 

Henry, John J.: 

Western New York & Pennsyl¬ 
vania R.v. 

Herbert, J. M.: 

Colorado. Wyoming & Eastern Ry. 
Herrin, William I*'.: 

Central Paulite Ry. 

Northwestern Paeitle R. R. 

South Paeific Const Ry. 
neuermann, George W.: 

San Antonio & Aransas Pass Ry. 
Hewitt, Erskine: 

St. Louis, Rocky Mountain & Pa¬ 
cific Co. 

Hiester, Isaac: 

Reading Co. 

H iggins, R. H.: 

Mississippi Central R. R. 
Higginson, Francis L.: 

Roston & Lowell R. R. 

Hill, James J.: 

Colorado & Southern Ry.^ 

Hill, James N.: 

Colorado & Southern Ry. 

Northern Pacific Ry. 

Hill, L. W.: ' 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
R. R. 

Hillard, C. W.t 

New Orleans, Mobile & Chicago 
R. R. 

Hlne, F. L.: 

Rock Island Co. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 

Ry. 

Hines, Walker D.: 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. 
Hitch, R. M.: 

Savannah & Northwestern Ry. 
Holden, Hale: 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
R.R. 

Colorado & Southern Ry. 

Kansas City Terminal Ry. 

Toledo, Peoria & Western Ry. 
Holland, W. P.: 

Yazoo & Mississippi Valley R. It. 


Holt, Charles S.: 

Chicago & Eastern Illinois R. R. 
Holt, Herbert S.: 

Canadian Pacific Ry. 

Hood, William: 

Canadian Pacific Ry. 

Hopkins, Guy: 

Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas R. R. 
& S. S. Co. 

Hopkins, W. It.: 

Cleveland Short Line Ry. 

Horan, James F.: 

Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic 
R. R. 

Horton, IV. S.: 

Peoria & Pekin Union Ry. 

ITosmer, Charles R.: 

Canadian Pacific Ry. 

Honchkiss. C. W.: 

Virginian Ry. 

Houston, A. W.: 

San Antonio & Aransas Pass Ry. 
Howard, A. R.: 

International & Great Northern 
Ry. 

Howard, A. W.: 

Chicago, Terre Haute A South¬ 
eastern Ry. 
noward. R. IT.: 

New Orleans Great Northern R. R. 
Howell, John W.: 

Midland Valley R. R. 

Hoyt, James H.: 

Hocking Valley Ry. 

Hubbard, Thomas H.: 

Toledo. St. Louis & Western R. R. 
Wabash It. R. 

Hudson, It. N.: 

Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis 

Ky. 

Huffier, .T. 0.. ,1r.: 

Georgia & Florida R.v. 

Hughsrt, J. II. I’.: 

Grand Itapids & Indiana Ry. 
ITughitt, Marvin: 

Chicago & North Western Ry. 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha Ry. 

Indiana Harbor Belt R. R. 
Michigan Central R. R. 

New York Central & Hudson 
River R. R. 

New York Central R. H. 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
R. R. 

Union Pacific R. R. 

Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 

Ry- 

Humphrey, Alex P.: 

Kentucky & Indiana Terminal 
R. R. 

Hunter, John H.: 

Savannah & Northwestern Ry. 
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Huntington, F. R.: 

Hocking Valley Ry. 

Huntington, H. E.: 

Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 

Hocking Valley Ry. 

Minneapolis & St. Louis R. R. 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas Ry. 
Southern Pacific Co. 

Toledo, St. Louis & Western R. R. 
Huntsman, O. B.: 

Texas & Pacific Ry. 

Hurdle, Frederick: 

Kansas City, Mexico & Orient 
It. R. 

Hurley, E. N.: 

Chicago Great Western R. R. 
ITurst, W. G: 

Peoria & Pekin Union Ry. 

Ilustis, James H.: 

Boston & Maine R. R. 

Hutchins, C.: 

Colorado, Wyoming & Eastern Ry. 
Hutolfins, J. C.: 

Illinois Southern Ry. 

Hutchinson, J. B.: 

Baltimore, Chesapeake & Atlantic 
Ry. 

Hymns, (I. M.: 

Virginian Ry. 

Hyde, John S.: 

Maine Central R. R. 

Imlirie, James: 

Savannah & Northwestern Ry. 
Ingersoll, C. E.: 

Midland Valley R. R. 

Pennsylvania It. R. 

Irvine, William: 

Wisconsin Central Ry. 

Irwin, W. T.: 

l’eoria Ry. Terminal Co. 

Iselin, Adrian, jr.: 

Buffalo, Itochester & Pittsburg Ry. 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 
Ry. 

Mobile & Ohio R. R. 

Southern Ity. 

Iselin, C. O'D.: 

Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburg Ry. 
Iselin, Ernest: 

Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburg Ry. 
Mobile & Ohio It. It. 

Iselin, O’Donnell: 

Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburg Ry. 
Iselin, William K.: 

Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburg Ry. 
Jackson, B. A.: 

Norfolk Southern R. R. 

Jackson, R. A.: 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
R.R. 

Jackson, W. J.: 

Chicago & Eastern Illinois R. R. 
Chicago & Western Indiana R. R. 
Jaqnes, S. R.: 

Central of Georgia Ry. 


Jnffray, C. T.: 

Wisconsin Central Ry. 

James A. Curtiss: 

Itock Island Co. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific ity. 
El Paso & Southwestern Co. 
Northern Pacific Ry. 

James, C. E.: 

Central of Georgia Ry. 

James, C. I.: 

New Orleans Great Northern R. IL 
James, N.: 

Northern Central liy. 

Jarvis, George T.: 

Rutland it. It. 

Jarvle, J. N.: 

Southern Pueifie Co. 

Jeffery, E. T.: 

Colorado Midland Ity. 

Denver & Rio Grande It. It. 

Texas & Pacific Ry. 

Wahnsh it. R. 

Jemison, Itobprt: 

Alabama Great Southern It. it. 
Southern Ry. Co. 

Jenkins, George O.: 

Maryland & Pennsylvania it. IL 
Jenkins, Michael: 

Alluntie Coast Line R. R. 
Louisville & Nashville It. It. 
Northern Central ity 
.Tenks, John >S., jr.: 

Midland Valley It. It. 

Jerome, Frank J.: 

Cleveland, Cincinnati, Cldcago & 
St. Louis Ry. Co. 

Cleveland Short Line Ry. 

New York Central It. It, 

Jobes, A. C.: 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ity. 
Johnson, L. E. : 

Norfolk & Western Ry. 

Johnson, W. 0.: 

Chicago & Western Indiana R. It. 
Johnson, W. T.: 

Kansas City, Clinton & Springfield 

Ry. 

Jones, C. D.: 

Mississippi Central R. R. 

Jones, Charles H.: 

Kansas City, Mexico & Orient 
R. It. 

Jones, F. .T.: 

Cleveland & Pittsburg It. R. 

Jones, G. E.: 

Onlf & Ship Island R. R. 

Jones, Howel: 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. 
Jones, J. H.: 

Houston & Texas Central R. H. 
International & Great Northern 
Ry. 

Jones, J. T.: 

Gulf & Ship Island R. R. 
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Jones, Larz A.: 

Alabama & Vicksburg Ity. 

New Orleans A Northeastern li. R. 
New Orleuns Terminal Co. 
Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific 
Ry. 

Jones, M. E.: 

Gulf & Ship Island R. It. Co. 
Jones, P.: 

Cleveland, Akron A Cincinnati 
R.R. 

Jordan, J. A.: 

Green Bay & Western It. R. 
Juilllard, A. D.: 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Pe It. R. 
Kalin, Otto H.: 

Union Pacific It. R. 

Haul, J. L.: 

Alabama Great Southern R. R. 
Kean, Hamilton F.: 

Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburg Ry. 
Kearney, E. F.: 

Texas A Pacific lty. 

Kearns, Thomas: 

Sun Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt 
Lake R. R. 

Keefe, J. S.: 

.Missouri, Oklahoma A Gulf Ry. 
Iveeley, W. V'.: 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
R. R. 

Keep, Clmuncey: 

Chicago & Eastern Illinois it. It. 
Chicago & North Western Ry. 
Kelley, Howard G,: 

Chicago & Western Indiana R. It. 
Kemper, W. T.: 

Kansas City, Mexico & Orient 
R. R. 

Kempton, E. S.: 

Duluth, Mtssnhe & Northern lty. 
Kennedy, M. C.: 

Cumberland Valley R. It. 

Norfolk & Western Ity. 

Kennedy, S. G.: 

St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico 
Ry. 

Kenofiek, William: 

Missouri, Oklahoma & Gulf Ry. 
Kepler, G. W.: 

Bessemer & Lake Erie R. R. 
Pittsburg, Bessemer & Lake Erie 
R. R. 

Kerckhoff, W. G.: 

San Pedro, Los Angeles A Salt 
Lake R. R. 

Kerens, It. C.: 

Coal & Coke Ry. 

San Pedro, I.os Angeles & Salt 
Lake R. R. 

Kerr, D. G.: 

Bessemer & Lake Erie R. It. 
Duluth, Mlssabe A Northern Ry. 
Pittsburg, Bessemer & Lake Erie 

R. R. 


Kerr, John B.: 

New York, Ontario A Western Ry. 
Co. 

Keyser, R. Brent: 

Baltimore & Ohio It. R. 

Ivilgo, John C.: 

Southern Ry. Co. 

Kimball, David P.; 

Chicago & North Western Ity. 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha Ry. 

Kimball, Benjamin A.: 

Concord & Montreal It. R. 

Kimball, George M.: 

Concord A Montreal It. R. 

King, G. L.: 

Central Pacific Ry. 

South Pacific Coast Ity. 

King, W. V.: 

Kansas City, Mexico & Orient 
It. R. 

lviunear, Wilson S.: 

Seaboard Air Line Ry. 

Kirby, Fred M.: 

Lehigh Valley It. It. 

Mississippi Central R. It, 
Kittredge, E. W.: 

Cincinnati, New Orleans A Texas 
Pacific Ry. 

Klclmrg, Robert ,T.: 

St. Louis, Brownsville A Mexico 
Ry. 

Knapp, K. K.: 

Chicago, Lake Shore A Eastern 
Ity. 

Elgin, Joliet A Eastern Ry, 
Knowlton, Marcus P.: 

Boston A Maine R. It. Co. 

Knox, S. H.: 

Mississippi Central It. It. 

Koehler, Hugo A.: 

St. Louis, Rocky Mountain A 
Pacific Co. 

Koehler, Max: 

St. Louis, Rocky Mountain A 
Pacific Co. 

Kooutz, F. L.; 

Chicago, Lake Shore A Eastern 

Ry. 

Elgin, Joliet & Eastern R.v. 
Krauthoff, Louis G.: 

Chicago A Alton It. R. 

Krech, Alvin W.: 

Chicago A Eastern Illinois R. R. 
Norfolk Southern It. It, 

Wabash R. R. 

Western Maryland R.v. Co. 
Kruttsclmitt, Julius: 

Chicago A Alton R. It. 

Galveston, Harrisburg & San An¬ 
tonio Ry. 

Houston & Texas Central. 
Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas R. B. 
& S. S. Co. 
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Kruttschnitt, Jul lus—Continued. 
Southern Pacific Co. 

Texas & New Orleans R. K. 

Kurils, J. M.: 

Detroit, Toledo & Irontou It. It. 
Kurrle, H. It.: 

Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 
Ky. 

Lamb, E. T.: 

Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic 
It. It. 

Lament, Thomas \V.: 

Northern Pacific Ky. Co. 

Lane, Mills B. : 

Seaboard Air Line Ity. 

Savannah & Northwestern By, 
Lane, W. C.: 

Alabama Great Southern It. B, 
Virginia & Southwestern l!y, 
Lanier, C.: 

Cleveland & Pittsburg. 

Fort Wayne & Chicago By. 
Southern Ky. Co. 

Lawlor, Oscar: 

San Pedro, Isis Angeles & Salt 
Lake It. It. 

Lawton, A. B.: 

Atlanta & West Point It. It. Co. 
Central of Georgia By. 

Western By. of Alabama. 

Lazarus, Sam: 

Quanah, Acme & Pacific By. 

Leu, Preston: 

Philadelphia, Baltimore & Wash¬ 
ington It. It. 

Ledyard, H. B.: 

Canada Southern Ky. 

Indiana Harbor Belt It. R. Co. 
Michigan Central It. B. Co. 
Ledyard, L. C.: 

Canada Southern Ky. 

Pittsburg, Fort Wayne & Chicago 
B. It. 

Michigan Central B. B. Co. 
Northern Pacific By. Co. 

Lee, Arthur: 

Coal & Coke Ity. 

Lee, F. B.: 

West Jersey & Seashore It. B. 
I.eiper, C. I.: 

New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk 
R. B. 

Lemann, Myer: 

New Orleans & Northeastern It. R. 
Lemlng, M. E.: 

San Antonio, Uvalde & Gulf It. R. 
Leonard, J. C.: 

Baltimore, Chesapeake & Atlantic 
Ry. 

Leonard, W. E.: 

Gulf & Ship Island R. It. Co. 
Lessley, Geo. H.: 

Oklahoma Central B. It. 

Lewis, E. C.: • 

Nashville,Chattanooga & St. Louis 
By. 


Lewis, Weston: 

Maine Central R. B. 

I.lghtner, A. D.: 

New Orleans, Texas & Mexico 
K. B. 

Linen, J. A.: 

Delaware & Hudson Co. 

Lismnn, F. J.: 

Oklahoma Central It. R. 

Loescli, F. J.: 

South Chicago & Southern B. It. 
Lombard, G. M.: 

Georgia & Florida Ity. 

Long, E. (l.: 

Georgia Southern & Florida By. 
Long, G. D.: 

Florida East Coast By. 

Loree, L. F.: 

Baltimore & Ohio R. B. 

Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton 
By. 

Delaware & Hudson Co. 

Erie It. B. 

Seaboard Air Line Ky. 

Kansas City Southern By. 

New York, Ontario & Western By. 
Co. 

Southern Pacific Co. 

Louis, W. I,.: 

Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Ry, 
Lovelace, F. L.: 

New York, Ontario A Western By. 
Lovett, B. S.: 

Central of Georgia By. 

Chicago & Alton It. it. 

Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis Ry. 

Delaware & Hudson Co. 

Illinois Central It. It. 

Lake Erie & Western It. It. Co. 
New York Central It. It. 

New York Central & Hudson ltiver 
It. It. 

New York, Chicago &. St. Louis 
B. B. 

San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt 
Lake K. It. 

Union Pacific R. B. 

Yazoo & Mississippi Valley B. It. 
Low, Jr., W. G.: 

Savannah & Northwestern Ity. 
Lowry, Horace: 

Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie Ry. 

Lowry, Robert J.: 

Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic 
it. It. 

Lucas, John H.: 

Kansas City, Clinton & Spring- 
field By. 

Lucas, William C.t 

Kansas City, Clinton & Spring- 
field Ry. 

Luttgen, Walter: 

Illiuols Central R. It. 
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Lyerly, C. A.: 

Alabama Great Southern R. R. 
Lyford, W. H.: 

Chicago & Eastern Illinois R. R. 
Lyman, Arthur: 

Boston & Lowell R. R. 

Lynde, S. C.: 

Chicago, SL Paul, Minnesota & 
Omaha Ry. 

Lyon, J. D.: 

Pittsburgh & Lake Erie R. R. 
MacKle, J. Steuart: 

Chicago & Alton R. R. 

Toledo, St. Louis & Western R. R. 
MacMillan, F. C.: 

San Antonio, Uvalde & Gulf R. R. 
MacNelll, C. M.: 

Cripple Creek Central Ry. 

MacRae, Donald: 

Atlantic Coast Line R. R. 
McAllister, Rutherford: 

Buffalo & Susquehanna R. It. Corp. 
McBurney, E. P.: 

Georgia Southern & Florida Ry. 
McCabe, I). T.: 

Cleveland, Akron & Cincinnati Ry. 
Grand Rapids & Indiana Ry. 
Pennsylvania Co. 

Pittsburg, Youngstown & Ashta¬ 
bula Ry. 

Vandalia It. R. 

McCarty, It. E.: 

Cleveland, Akron & Cincinnati Ry. 
McCaw, J. N. : 

Georgia Southern & Florida Ry. 
McChesne.v, Jr., W. G.: 

Terminal R. R. Association of St. 
Louis. 

McCloske.v, Hugh: 

Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas R. It. 
& S. S. Co. 

McCormack, G. B.: 

Central of Georgia Ry. 
McCormick, C. II.: 

Chicago & North Western Ry. 
McCormick, E. O.: 

Central Pacific Ry. 

Northwestern Pacific R. R. 

South Pacific Coast lty. 
McCullough, C.: 

Pittsburg, Fort Wayne & Chicago 

Ry. 

McCullough, John G.: 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. 
Erie R. R. 

New York, Susquehanna & West¬ 
ern R. R. 

McDonald, Morris: 

Maine Central R. R. 

McGarrah, G. W.: 

Erie R. R. 

New York, Susquehanna & West¬ 
ern R. R. 

McGonagle, W. A.: 

Duluth, Missabe & Northern Ry. 


I McHarg, Henry K.: 

Detroit & Mackinac Ry. 

New York, New Haven & Hart¬ 
ford R. R. 

New York, Ontario & Western 
Ry. 

McHarg, Henry K., Jr.: 

Detroit & Mackinac Ry. 

McIntyre, William H.: 

San Antonio & Aransas Pass R. R. 
McKean, Henry P.: 

Reading Co. 

McLean, Benjamin F.: 

Kansas City, Mexico & Orient 
R. R. 

McLean, James: 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
By- 

El Paso & Southwestern Co. 

Rock Island Co. 

McManus, P. L.: 

Kentucky & Indiana Terminal 
R. R. 

McMillan, J. D.: 

Wisconsin Central Ry. 

McMurtry, George G.: 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Ry. 

Rock Island Co. 

McNair, E. O.: 

Cripple Creek Central Ry. 
McNIcnll, David: 

Canadian Pacific Ry. 

McRoberts, Samuel: 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. 
Kansas City Southern Ry. 
Virginian Ry. 

MeSwiney, W. F.: 

Chicago, Milwaukee & Gary Ry. 
Macdoweil, William G.: 

Norfolk & Western Ry. 

Mackull, W. W.: 

Atlantic Coast Line R. R. 

Maekny, Robert: 

Canadian Pacific Ry. 

Mneomber, George E.: 

Maine Central R. R. 

Mncy, George H.: 

St. Louis Southwestern Ry. 
Maddox, Robert F.: 

Seaboard Air Line Ry. 

Madeira, Percy: 

Buffnlo & Susquehanna R. R, 
Corp. 

Maher, N. D.: 

Norfolk & Western Ry. 

Mallory, W. B.: 

Yazoo & Mississippi Valley R. R, 
Maloney, Walter J.: 

Detroit, Toledo & Ironton R. R, 
Maleott, V. T.: 

Vandalia R. R. 

Mann, Isaac T.: 

Carolina, CUnchfleld & Oht® Ry. 
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Mansfield, Howard: 

Cuba R. R. 

Mapother, W. L.: 

Louisville & Nashville R. R. 
Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis 

Ry- 

Markham, C. H.: 

Central of Georgia Ry. 

Illinois Central R. It. 

Peoria & Pekin Union Ry. 

Yazoo & Mississippi Valley R. R. 
Marston, Edgar L.: 

Denver & Rio Grande R. R. 
Western Maryland Ry. 

Marston, E. S,: 

Virginian Ry. 

Martin, W. L.: 

Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault 
Ste. Marie Ry. 

Wisconsin Central Ry. 

Mather, W. G.: 

Cleveland & Pittsburg R. R. 

Matteson, Prank W.: 

New York, New Haven & Hart¬ 
ford R. R. 

Matthews, S. C.: 

Colorado Midland Ry. 

Matthews, W. D.: 

Canadian Pacific Ry. 

Maxwell, Francis T.: 

New York, New Haven & Hart¬ 
ford R. R. 

New York, Ontario & Western Ry. 
Maxwell, Howard W.: 

Central It. R. of New Jersey. 
May, Augustus I,.: 

New York, New Haven & Hart¬ 
ford R. It. 

Moldrum, N. S.: 

Seaboard Air Line Ry. 

Merriura, Seward L.: 

Perre Marquette R. R. 

Merryday, W. A.: 

Georgia Southern & Florida Ry. 
Meyers, W. H.: 

Baltimore, Chesapeake & Atlantic 

Ry. 

Michaelson, Herman: 

Cuba R. R. 

Middendorf, ,1. Win.: 

Seaboard Air Line Ry. 

Milbank, Dunlevy: 

Texas & Pacific Ry. 

Miller, Andrew .T.: 

Kansas City Southern Ry. 

Rock Island Co. 

Miller, Homer A.: 

Chicago & North Western Ry. 
Miller, H. I.: 

Buffalo & Susquehanna R. R. 
Corp. 

New Orleans Great Northern R. R. 
Miller, H. W.: 

Kentucky & Indiana Terminal 

R. R. 


Miller, T. F.: 

San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt 
Lake U. R. 

Milligan, Edward: 

New York, New Haven & Hart¬ 
ford R. R. 

New York, Ontario & Western 
Ry. 

Milliken, Clins. A.: 

Bangor & Aroostook R. R. 

Mills, Geo. J.: 

Central of Georgia Ry. 

Mills, Ogden: 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. 
Erie R. It. 

New York Central & Hudson 
Itlver R. R. 

Now York Central It. R. 

Rock Island Co. 

Southern Pacific Co. 

Mitchell, John .T.: 

Chicago & Alton R. It. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Ry. 

Colorado & Southern Ry. 

Kansas City Southern Ry. 
Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago 
Ry. 

Mohler, A. L.: 

Kansas City Terminal Ry. 
Monroe, J. Blanc: 

New Orleans & Northeastern It. It. 
Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific 
Ry- 

Monserrnte, M. D.: 

San Antonio & Aransas Pass Ry. 
Monson, Lord: 

Kansas City, Mexico & Orient 
R. R. 

Moon, Dewitt C.: 

Cleveland Short Line Ry. 

Moore, Edward S.: 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Ry. 

Lehigh Valley R. It. 

Rock Island Co. 

Moore, Henry: 

Louisiana & Arkansas Ry. 

Moore, Jas. H.: 

Chicago, Rock Island & Puciflc 
R. R. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. 
Rock Island Co. 

Moore, Paul: 

Rock Island Co. 

Moore, Wm. H.: 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
R. R. 

Lehigh Valley R. R. 

Rock Island Co. 

Moran, A. D.: 

Detroit & Mackinac Ry. 
Nevada-Callfornia-Oregon Ry. 
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Moran, Chas.: 

Nevada-California-Oregon Ry. 
Mora wets, Victor: 

Norfolk & Western Ry. 

Morgan, J. P.: 

Northern Pacific Ry. 

Morris, E. B.: 

Pennsylvania Co. 

Pennsylvania R. R. 

Morrison, Thos. : 

Pittsburgh, Bessemer & Lake Erie 
K. R. 

Morrison, Wm. H.: 

Pittsburgh, Youngstown & Ashta¬ 
bula Ry. 

Morron, John R. : 

Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 

Chicago Grcut Western R. R. 
Morrow, Walter K.: 

International & Great Northern 

Ry. 

Morse, E. R.: 

Rutland R. R. 

Morton, Joy: 

Chicago & Alton R. It. 

Moses, Wm. H.: 

Concord & Montreal R. R. 

Mudge, H. U.: 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 

Ry- 

Mulvane, J. R.: 

Kansas City, Mexico & Orient 
R. R. 

Munn, J. P.: 

Texas & Pacific Ry. 

Munson, J. B.: 

Georgia Southern & Florida Ry. 
Murdock, S. T.: 

Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 

Ry. 

Murphy, J. E.: 

Central of Georgia Ry. 

Murray, Oscar G.: 

Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton 
Ry. 

Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas 
Pacific. 

Myers, W. H.: 

New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk 
R. R. 

Northern Central Ry. 
Pennsylvania It. R. 

Philadelphia, Baltimore & Wash¬ 
ington R. R. 

West Jersey & Seashore R. R. 
Nance, O. H.: 

St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico 
Ry. 

Nanton, A. M.: 

Canadian Pacific Ry. 

Neff, N.: 

Cleveland, Akron & Cincinnati Ry. 
Nelson, C. 0.: 

Kansas City, Clinton & Springfield 
Ry. 


Nelson, J. M.: 

Haiti, Chesapeake & Atlantic Ry. 
Nesbitt, Abram: 

Lehigh Valley R. R. 

Newbold, A. E.: 

Midland Valley It. It. 

Newcomer, Waldo: 

Atlantic Coast Line R. R, 
Northern Central Ry. 

Newell, G. XL: 

Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Sto. 
Marie Ry. 

Newman, W. H.: 

Canada Southern Ry. 

Chicago, Indiana & Southern R. It. 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis Ry. 

Cleveland Short Line Ry. 

Indiana Harbor Belt it. R. 

Lake Erie & Western it. It. 
Michigan Central R. R. 

New York Central & Hudson River 
R. R. 

New York Central R. R. 

New York, Chicago & St. Lou's 
U. R. 

Pittsburgh & I.ake Erie R. R. 
Rutland R. R. 

Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 

Ry. 

Ney, Rudolph: 

Midland Valley It. It. 

Nicols, Edw. T.: 

Colorado & Southern Ry. 
Nicholson, S. M.: 

Norfolk Southern It. It. 

Nicoli, Benjamin: 

Texas & Pacific Ry. 

Niles, Henry C.: 

Maryland & Pennsylvania It. It. 
Niven, J. B. : 

Kansas City, Mexico & Orient It.It. 
Nixon, W. C.: 

Kansas City Terminal Ry. 

New Orleans, Mobile & Chicago 
It. R. 

New Orleans, Texys & Mexico R.lt. 
St. Louis & San Francisco It. It. 
Terminal It. It. Association of St. 
Louis. 

Noonan, W. T.: 

Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburg Ry. 
Norton, Porter: 

Western New York & Pennsyl¬ 
vania Ry. 

Oak, C. E.: 

Bangor & Aroostook R. R. 
Oakman, W. G.: 

Alabama Great Southern R. It. 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburg lty. 
Long Island R. R. 

Louisville & Nashvilie R. It. 

Odell, 3. T.: 

Pittsburg, Bessemer & Labe Eric 
R. R. 
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Officer, A. H.: 

St Louis, Rocky Mountain & Pa¬ 
cific Co. 

Ogden, Isaac G.: 

Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic 

Ry. 

Minneapolis, St, Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie Ry. 

Oglesby, Ira D.: 

Midland Valley R. R. 

Oglesby, Ira P„ Jr.: 

Midland Valley R. R. 

Olcott, IV. J.: 

Duluth, Mlssabe & Northern Ry. 
Olyphant, It. M.: 

Delaware & Hudson Co. 

Opdyke, Win. S.: 

Delaware & Hudson Co. 

Osborn, Wra. Church: 

Detroit, Toledo & Ironton R. R. 

El Paso & Southwestern Co. 

Osier, Sir Edmund R.: 

Canadian raclfle Ry. 

Owen, Carl M.: 

Colorado, Wyoming & Eastern Ry. 
Owen, W. F.: 

New Orleans, Mobile & Chicago 
R. R.: 

Palmer, Edgnr: 

Green Bay & Western K. R. 
Palmer, W. S.: 

Northwestern Pacific R. R. 

Park, W. L.: 

Peoria & Pekin Union Ry. 
Terminal R. It. Association of St. 
Louis. 

Parker, A. D. : 

Colorado & Southern Ry. 

Parker, E. B.: 

Galveston, Harrisburg & San An¬ 
tonio Ry. 

Texas & New Orleans It, R. 
Parker, Walter M.: 

Concord & Montreal R. It. 
Parrott, G. W.: 

Georgia Southern & Florida Ry, 
Patterson, C. S.: 

Pennsylvania Co. 

Pennsylvania R. R. 

Patton, Wm. A.: 

New York, Philadelphia & Nor¬ 
folk R. R. 

Paul, Drexel A. J.: 

Huntingdon & Broad Top Moun¬ 
tain R. R. & Coal Co. 

Paul, R. H.: 

Florida East Coast Ry. 

Payson, A. H.: 

Northwestern Paotfie R. It. 
Peabody, Chas. A.: 

Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 

Central of Georgia Ry. 

Delaware & Hudson Co. 

Illinois Central R. R. 

Pittsburg, Fort Wayne A Chicago 

Ry. 
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Union Pacific R. R. 

Yazoo & Mississippi Valley R. R. 
Pearson, E. J.: 

Kansas City Terminal Ry. 
Terminal R. K. Association of St. 
Louis. 

Pearson, F. S.: 

Denver & Salt Lake R. R. 

Pearson, Ward E.: 

Minneapolis & St. Louis R. R. 
Peck, E. S.: 

Mississippi Central R. R. 
reck, F. L. : 

Mississippi Central R. R. 

Peck, G. L.: 

Cleveland, Akron & Cincinnati Ry. 
Grand Rapids & Indiana Ry. 
Pennsylvania Co. 

Pittsburgh, Youngstown & Ashta¬ 
bula Ry. 

Vandalia R. R. 

Peck, William H.: 

Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic 

Ry. 

Pendleton, A. S.: 

Georgia Southern & Florida Ity. 
Pennington, E.: 

Minneapolis. St. Paul & Sault Ste, 
Marie Ry. 

Wisconsin Central Ry. 

Penrose, Spencer: 

Cripple Creek Central Ry. 

Perkins, A. T.: 

Chicago, Milwaukee A Gary Ry. 
Missouri & North Arkansas R. R. 
St. Louts, Brownsville & Mexico 
Ry. 

Perkins, Charles E,: 

Chicago, Rilrlimrton A Quincy 
R. R. 

Perkins, E. R.: 

Cleveland & Pittsburgh it. R. 
Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago 
R,v. 

Perkins, G. W.: 

Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton 
Ry. 

Erie R. R. 

Perry, E. .1.: 

Kansas City, Clinton & Springfield 
Ry, 

Perry, M. .T.: 

Norfolk Southern R. R. 

Peter, .Tames B.: 

Perre Marquette R. R. 

Peter. J. S.: 

San Antonio & Aransas Pass Ry. 
Peters, Ralph: 

Long Island R. R. 

Petit, L. J.: 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St Paul 
R.v. 

Peyton, J. H.: 

Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
Ry. 
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Phipps, Lawrence C.: 

Denver & Suit Lake R. R. 

Pierce, H. H.: 

St. Louis & San Francisco R. R. 
Pierce, W. S.: 

Colorado Midland Ry. 

St. Louis Southwestern Ry. 
Wabash R. It. 

Pillot, C. G.: 

Texas & New Orleans R. R. 
PUIshury, C. S.: 

Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie Ry. 

Pillsbury, K. S. : 

Northwestern Pacific R. R. 
Pillsbury, J. S.: 

Wisconsin Central Ry. 

Pinkney, H. K.: 

Peoria & Pekin Union Ry. 

Plant, M. F.: 

Atlantic Coast Line It. R. 

Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 

Ry. 

Pleasants, William II.: 

Central ot Georgia Ry. 

Pomeroy, Robert W.: 

Erie It. R. 

Ponder, A. R. : 

San Antonio, Uvalde & Gulf R. It. 
I’onsonby, C. W.: 

Alabama, New Orleans, Texas & 
Pacific Junction ltys. (Ltd.). 
Poor, A. J.: 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas Ry. 
Porter, Charles: 

Chicago, Terra Haute & South¬ 
eastern Ry. 

Porter, George F.: 

Chicago & Eastern Illinois R. R. 
Porter, II. H. : 

Chicago & Eastern Illinois R. R. 
Porter, J. T. 

Mississippi Central R. R. 

Porter, William H.: 

Pere Marquette It. R. 

Totter, Mark W. : 

Cumberland Corp. 

Powell, G. M.: 

Florida East Coast Ry. 

Powell, T. C.: 

Alabama Great Southern R. R. 
Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas 
Pacific Ry. 

Terminal R. R. Association of St. 
Louis. 

Powell, R. T.: 

Midland Valley R. R. 

Powers, R. E.: 

Gulf & Ship Island R. R. 

Pratt, C. M.: 

Long Island R. R. 

Pratt, John T.: 

New York, New Haven & Hart¬ 
ford R. R. 

Pendergast, James M.: 

Boston & Maine It. R. 


Prentice, John H.: 

Alabama Great Southern R. R. 
Virginia & Southwestern Ry. 
Preston, Henry M.: 

Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific 
Ry. 

Price, G. E.: 

Coal & Coke Ry. 

Priest, George T.: 

Kansas City, Clinton & Spring- 
field Ity. 

Priest, H. S.: 

Kansas City, Clinton & Spring- 
field Ry. 

Prince, F. II.: 

Pere Marquette R. R. 

Pritchett, II. S.: 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. 
Proctor, William C.: 

Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas 
Pacific Ry, 

I’routy, George II.: 

Boston & Maine R. It. 

I’ruyn, R. C.: 

Delaware & Hudson Co. 

Pryor, E. B.: 

Chicago & Western Indiana It. R. 
Kansas City Terminal Ity. 
Terminal R. R. Association of .St, 
lands. 

Wabash R. R. 

Pryor, J. T.: 

San Antonio, Uvalde & Gulf R. It. 
Pryor, S. F. : 

Denver & Rio Grande R. R. 
Pyeatt, J. S.: 

New Orleans, Texas & Mexico 
It. It. 

St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico 
Ry. 

Pyne, M. T.: 

Delaware, Lackawanna & West¬ 
ern R. R. 

Quinlan, J. J.: 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
It. It. 

Rock Island Co. 

Quinn, F. K. : 

Oklahoma Central R. R. 

Ramsay, .T. B.: 

Philadelphia, Baltimore & Wash¬ 
ington R. R. 

Ramsey, A. C. : 

Memphis, Dallas & Gulf R. R. 
Ramsey, John P.: 

Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis R. R. 
Randall, B.: 

Philadelphia, Baltimore & Wash¬ 
ington R. R. 

Randolph, Edmund B.: 

Southern Ry. 

Randolph, G. H.: 

Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton 
Ry. 
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Randolph, N. P.: 

Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas R. R. 
& S. S. Co. 

Randolph, T.: 

St. Ixiuls Southwestern Ry. 
Rawson, Fredk. H.: 

Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
R. R. 

Rea, K. S.: 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas Ry. 

Ren, Samuel: 

Cumberland Valley R. R. 

Long Island R. R. 

Pennsylvania Co. 

Pennsylvania It. R. 

Philadelphia, Baltimore & Wash¬ 
ington R. R. 

Pittsburg, Fort Wayne & Chicago 

Ry. 

Richmond, Fredericksburg & Po¬ 
tomac R. R. 

Richmond-Washington Co. 

West Jersey & Seashore R. R, 
Ream, Norman It.: 

Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 

Carolina, Olinehfle.ld & Ohio Ry. 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dalton 
Ry- 

Erie It. R. 

New York, Susquehanna & West¬ 
ern It. R. 

Seaboard Air Line Ry. 

Ream, Robt., Co.: 

Carolina, Clinchflekl & Ohio Ry. 
Redington, C. H.: 

Central Pacific Ry. 

South Pacific Coast Ry. 

Iteed, J. H.: 

Bessemer A Lake Erie R. R. 
Pittsburg, Bessemer & Lake Erie 
It. It. 

Held, I). G.: 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. 
Lehigh Valley It. R. 

Rock Island Co. 

Reid, Fergus: 

Seaboril Air Line Ry. 

Reid, G. T.: 

Spokane, Portland & Seattle Ry. • 
Renfro, N. P.: 

Western Ily. of Alabama. 

Reynolds, F. J.: 

Hocking Valley Ry. 

Rlee, Wm. E.: 

Fitchburg R. R. 

Richards, Jas. L.: 

New York, New Haven & Hartford 
R. R. 

Richards, T. J.: 

Quanah, Acme & Pacific Ry. 
Richardson, Geo. A.: 

New York, Susquehanna & West¬ 
ern R. R, 


Richardson, W. P.: 

Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific 
Ry. 

Richmond, S. C.: 

Cleveland & Pittsburg It. It. 
Pittsburg, Ft. Wayne & Chicago 
Ry. 

Iticknrd, It. D.: 

New York, Ontario & Western Ry. 
Iticker, E. P. : 

Maine Central R. R. 
lthlgwiiy, A. C. : 

Kansas City Terminal Ry. 

Peoria Railway Terminal Co. 
Ridgwa.v, Frederic 11,: 

Pittsburg, Shawmut & Northern 
It. It. 

Riley, Lewis A.: 

Huntingdon A Broad Top Mount¬ 
ain It. It. & Coal Co. 

Lehigh A Hudson River Ry. 
Ripley, Edw. 1’.: 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. 
St. Louis, Rocky Mountain & 
Pacific Ry. 

Ritter, IV. M.: 

Carolina, Clinclifield A Ohio Ry. 
ltoach, Wm. R,: 

Pore Marquette It. R. 

Roberts, Percival, Jr.: 

Long Island It. R. 

Pennsylvania It. R. 

Robertson, A.: 

Terminal It, It. Association of St 
Louis. 

Robertson, A. Heaton: 

Central N. E. R. R. 

New York, Ontario & Western Ry. 
Robertson, W. G.: 

Mississippi Central It, R. 

Robinson, A. H.: 

Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
> Ry. 

Robinson, J. G. 

Pittsburgh & Lake Erie R. R. 
Rockefeller, ,T. I)., Jr.: 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
It. It. 

Rockefeller, P. A. : 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. 
Rockefeller, Wm.: 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis Ry. 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
R. R. 

Indiana Harbor Belt R. R. 

Lake Erie & Western R. R. 

Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 

Ry. 

Michigan Central R. R. 

New York Central & Hudson River 
R. R. 

New York Central R. R. 
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Rockefeller, Wm.—Continued. 

New York, Chicago & St. I.ouls 
R. R. 

Pittsburgh & Lake Erie R. R. 
Rutland R. R. 

Union Pacific It. It. 

Rockefeller. Wm. (i.: 

Union Pacific It. It. 

Itodd, Thos.: 

Pittsburgh, Fort Wavnc (■ Chicago 
Ry. 

Rogers, Henry II.: 

Virginian Ry. 

Rogers, H. T. : 

Colorado Midland Ry. 

Rogers, S, M.: 

Chicago, Lake Shore & Eastern Ry. 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Ry. 
Roosevelt, G. K.: 

Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh 
Ry. 

Roosevelt. W. Kinlon: 

Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh 
Ry. 

Chicago & Eastern Illinois R. R, 
Mobile & Ohio R. It. 

Rose, \V. F.: 

West Jersey & Soa.dioro It It. 

Rosen, Walter T.: 

Oarolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Ry. 
Kansas City Soul hern lty. 

Seaboard Air Line Ry. 

Rosen fold, Maurice: 

Illinois Southern Ry. 

Ross, John K. L.: 

Canadian Pacifie Ry. 

Ross, XV. L.: 

Toledo, St. Louis A Western R. R. 
Rowlands, T. F.: 

Central Pacific Rv. 

Rumrill, C. C.: 

Boston & Albany It. It. 

Russell, A. D.: 

Delaware & Hudson Co. 

Russell, C. T.: 

Fitchburg It. R. 

Itussell, Jos. It.: 

New York, New Haven & Hartford 
R. R. 

Russell, S. M.: 

Peoria A Pekin Union lty. 
Rutherford, Morris: 

Lehigh & Hudson River R. R. 

Ryan, John P.: 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. 
Ryan. Thos. F.: 

Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Rv. 
Sabin, Chas. H.: 

Seaboard Air Line Ry. 

Sadler, L. S.: 

Cumberland Valley It. it. 

Sanders, Newell: 

Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
Ry. 


Sanderson, Henry: 

Colorado, Wyoming & Eastern Ry. 
Kansas City, Mexico & Orient It. It. 
Sands, (ieo, L.: 

Missouri & North Arkansas It. It. 
Sargent, 0. S.: 

Boston & Albany It. K. 

Sartori, J. F.: 

Sail I’odro, Los Angeles & Salt 
Lake It. It. 

Saunders, It. L.: 

Yazoo & Mississippi Valley R. It. 
Saxon, (1. XV. : 

Florida East Coast lty. 

Sayles, F. A.: 

Norfolk Southern It. It. 

ScliaiT, C. E.: 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas Ry. 
Terminal K. It. Association of 
St. Louis. 

Scliiff. Mortimer I.: 

Union Pacific It. It. 

Schlaeks, C. H.: 

Colorado Midland Ry. 

Sclriey, Grunt It.: 

Northern Pacific Ry. 

Schofield, A. j_>.: 

Georgia Southern & Florida Ry. 
Si'liooiunaker, J. 31.: 

Pittsburgh & Lake KrieR.lt. 
Schreiner, Chas.: 

Sail Antonio & Aransas Pass Ry. 
Schumacher, T. M.: 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
It. It. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. 
El Paso& Southwestern Co. 

Rock Island Co. 

Schwab, V. E.: 

Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
Ry. 

Scott. F. W.: 

Atlantic Coast Line It. It. 

Now Orleans, Mobile & Chicago 
It. R 
Scott, S. C.: 

Cleveland, Akron A Cincinnati Ry. 
Scott, Townsend: 

Seaboard Air Line Ry. 

Scott, W. B.: 

Galveston, Harrisburg & San An¬ 
tonio Ry. 

Houston & Texas Central R. R. 
Morgan’s, Isiuisiana & Texas R. R. 
& S. S. Co. 

Northwestern Pacific R. R. 

South Pacific Coast Ry. 

Texas & New Orleans It. R. 

Scotten, S. C.: 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
It. It. 

Scullin, John: 

Missouri & North Arkansas R. R. 
Seaman, H. W.: 

Chicago, Milwaukee & Gary Ry. 
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Semple, Lorenzo: 

Cripple Creek Central Ily. 

Bewail, K. D.: 

Indiana Harbor Kelt It. R. 

Kansas City Terminal Uy. 

Keybl, C. II.: 

Yandalia It. It. 

Shaffer, J. C.: 

Peoria & Eastern Ity. 

Shall cross, William II.: 

Huntingdon & Broad Top Moun¬ 
tain It. It. & Coal Co. 
Shaughnessy, Sir Thomas G.: 
Canadian Pacific Ry. 

Minneapolis, St. Paul &. Sault Ste. 
Marie Ity. 

Shaw, E. G.: 

Pittsburgh & Lake Eric It. It. 
Shear, II. II.: 

Sail Antonio & Aransas Pass Ity. 
Shedd, John (J.: 

Baltimore & Ohio It. It. 

Illinois Central It. It. 

Shelby, W. It.: 

Grand Bapids & Indiana Ity. 
Sheldon, Edw. W.: 

Louisville & Nashville It. It. 

Sliehion, F. B.: 

Kanawha & Michigan Ity. 

Sheldon, G. It.: 

New Orleans, Mobile A Chicago 
R. It. 

Snepard, Finley J.: 

Denver & Rio Grande It. It. 

Texas & Pacific Ity. 

Shepard, Sidney : 

Mobile & Ohio It. It. 

S deploy, J. F.: 

Chicago, Milwaukee & Gary Ry. 
Sheppard, George B.: 

Pittsburg, Shawmut & Northern 
R. It. 

Shofner, J. N.: 

Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
Ry. 

Shouts, Theodore P.: 

Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 
Minneapolis & St. Louis R. It. 
Toledo, St. Louis & Western It. It. 
Short ridge, N. P.: 

Cumberland Valley It. It. 

Northern Central Ry. 

Pennsylvania Co. 

Pennsylvania It. It. 

Philadelphia, Baltimore & Wash¬ 
ington R. It. 

West Jersey & Seashore R. R. 
Western New York & Pennsylva¬ 
nia Ry. 

S breve, F. H.: 

Huntingdon & Broad Top Moun¬ 
tain K. R. & Coal Co. 

Shriver, George M.: 

Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton 

Ry. 


Sieleken, Hermann: 

Kansas City Soul hern Ity. 
Simmons, George D.: 

Si. Louis & San Francisco It. It. 
Sims, C. S.: 

FIs ter & Delaware It. It. 

Skinner, C. W.: 

Savannah & Noitlnvestern ity. 
Skinner, Sir Thomas: 

Canadian Pacific lly. 

Skinner, William: 

Rutland It. It. 

Sleeper, A. 1*3.: 

Pore Marque!Ie It. It. 

Slidell, Alfred: 

Now Orleans & Northeastern It. It. 
Sloane, William: 

Northern Pacific Ity. 

Slocum, Joseph J.: 

Texas & Pacific Ry. 

Wabash It. R. 

Small, P. A.: 

Northern Central Ity. 

Smith, A. II.: 

Canada Soul hern Ry. 

Chicago, Indiana & Southern It. U. 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chimp. & 
St. Louis Ry. 

Cleveland Short Lino Ry. 

Indiana Harbor Belt It. R. 

Kanav.ha & Michigan Ity. 

Lake Erie & Western It. It. 

Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
Uy. 

Michigan Central It. R. 

New York Central & Hudson River 
It. It. 

New York Central R. It. 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
R. R. 

Peoria & Eastern Ry. 

Pittsburgh & Lake Erie It. it. 
Rutland It. It. 

Smith, Albert L.: 

Buffalo & Susquehanna It. It. Corp. 
Smith, Edw. B.: 

Buffalo & Susquehanna It. R. 
(3<>rp. 

lAdiigh Valley It. It. 

Smith, E. M.: 

Kansas City, Clinton & Springfield 

Ry. 

Smith, F. A.: 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
It. R. 

Smith, F. II.: 

Peoria Ry. Terminal Co. 

Smith, Frank S.: 

Pittsburg, Shawmut & Northern 
R. It. 

Smith, H. F.: 

Houston & Texas Central It. It. 
Smith, Joseph F.: 

Union Pacific R. It. 
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Smith, J. W.: 

Philadelphia, Baltimore & Wash¬ 
ington It. It. 

Smith, M. H.: 

Atlanta & West Point R. It. 
Louisville & Nashville It. it. 
Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis 

Ry. 

Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 

Ry. 

Western Ry. of Alabama. 

Smith, It. K.: 

Mississippi Central R. R. 

Smith, W. Hinckle : 

Buffalo & Susquehanna It. R. 
Corp. 

Midland Valley It. It. 

Smyth, Charles H.: 

Kansas City, Mexico & Orient 
It. It. 

Sommer, C. H.: 

Qunnah, Acme & Pacific lty. 
Spalding, J. J.: 

Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic 
It. R. 

Spaulding, W. C.: 

Bangor & Aroostook It. R. 

Speer. 0. E.: 

Midland Valley It. It. 

Spence, L. J.: 

Southern Pacific Co. 

Spence, W. W.: 

Maryland & Pennsylvania It. R. 
Spencer, H. B.: 

Mobile & Ohio It. It. 

Virginia & Southwestern Ry. 
Speyer, .Tames: 

Baltimore & Ohio It. R. 

Rock Island Co. 

Spoor, J. A.: 

Chicago Great Western It. R. 
Sprague, A. A., 2d: 

Chicago Great Western R. R. 
Springer, Charles: 

St. Louis, Rocky Mountain & Pa¬ 
cific Co. 

Sproule, William: 

Central Pacific Ry. 

Northwestern Pacific R. R. 
Philadelphia, Baltimore & Wash¬ 
ington R. It. 

South Pacific Coast Ry. 

Southern Pacific Co. 

Squire, A.: 

Cleveland & Pittsburg It. R. 

Stair, E. D.: 

Kansas City, Mexico & Orient 
R R 

Stauffer] W. R.: 

New Orleans & Northeastern R. R. 
Steele, Charles: 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. 
Chicago Great Western R. R. 
Northern Pacific Ry, 

Southern Ry. 


Steiner, Robert E.: 

Central of Georgia Ry. 

Western Ry. of Alabama. 

Sterling, J. W.: 

Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic 

Ry. 

Virginian Ry. 

Stetson, Francis Lynde: 

Erie It. R. 

Now York, Susquehanna & West¬ 
ern R. R. 

Stetson, I. K.: 

Aroostook Construction Co. 
Stevens, A. H.: 

Mobile & Ohio R. R. 

Stevens, E. B.: 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas Ry. 
Stevens, Frederick W.: 

Pere Marquette It. It. 

Slovens, George W.: 

Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 

Hooking Valley lty. 

Kanawha & Michigan Ry. 
Richmond, Fredericksburg & Po¬ 
tomac It. It. 

Richiiiond-Wasliinglon Co. 

Stevens, H. D.: 

Savannah & Northwestern Ry. 
Stevenson, W. F. : 

Duluth, Soutli Shore & Atlantic 

Ry. 

Stevenson, W. W.: 

Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis It. R. 
Stewart, G. H.: 

Cumberland Valley It. It. 

Stewart, John A.: 

Chicago. Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. 
Stewart, J. I).: 

Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis 

Ry. 

Stewart, W. T.: 

Gulf & Ship Island It. R. 

Stillman, .Tames: 

Chicago & North Western Ry. 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis Ry. 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
R. R. 

Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 

Ry. 

Michigan Central R. R. 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
R. It. 

Rutland R. R. 

Stockton, Philip: 

Illinois Central R. R. 

Stone, A. J.: 

New York, Susquehanna & West¬ 
ern R. R. 

Stone, J. F.: 

Kanawha & Michigan Ry. 

Storey, W. B.: 

Chicago & Western Indiana R. R. 
Kansas City Terminal Ry. 
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Stotesbury, Edward T.: 

Central R. It. Co. of New Jersey. 
Lehigh & Hudson River lly, 
Lehigh Valley K. R. 

Philadelphia & Reading Ry. 
Rending Co. 

Street, II. M.: 

Mobile & Ohio R. R. 

Street, W. G.: 

Kansas City Southern Ry. 

Stroud, Morris W.: 

Huntingdon & Broad Top Moun¬ 
tain It. It. & Coal Co. 

Stubbs, I<\ I’„ jr.: 

Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific 
Ry. 

Sullivan, W. H.: 

New Orleans Great Northern It. It. 
Sullivan, W. It.: 

Georgia & Florida Ry. 

Sutton, F. W.: 

Chicago, Lake Shore & Eastern 
Ry. 

Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Ry. 
Swnrfwout, It. II.: 

Norfolk Southern R. It. 

Sweet, A. 10.: 

Terminal R. R. Association of St. 
Louis. 

Swenson, E. I*.: 

Southern Pacific Co. 

Swift, Geo. D.: 

Duluth, Mtssabe & Northern Ry. 
Swinnoy, Edw. F.: 

Chicago Great Western R. It. 
Kansas City Southern lty. 
Symonds, J. W.: 

Maine Central It. R. 

Tail. Edwin E.: 

Pittsburg, Shawmut & Northern 
It. It. 

Taliaferro, J. P,: 

Seaboard Air Line Ry. 

Tahnage, J. F.: 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
R, It. 

Tntnnll, II.: 

Baltimore, Chesapeake & Atlantic 
Hy. 

Cumberland Valley R. R, 

Long Island R. R. 

Northern Central Ry. 
Pennsylvania Co. 

Pennsylvania R. R. 

Philadelphia, Baltimore & Wash¬ 
ing R. R. 

Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chi¬ 
cago Ry. 

Western New York & Pennsyl¬ 
vania Ry. 

West Jersey & Seashore R. R. 
Taylor, David H.: 

St. Louis Southwestern Ry. 


Taylor, E. B.: 

Cleveland, Akron & Cincinnati Ry. 
Grand Rapids & Indiana Ry. 
Pennsylvania Co. 

Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chi¬ 
cago Hy. 

Pittsburgh, Youngstown & Ashta¬ 
bula Ry. 

Ynndalia It. R. 

Taylor, Henry: 

Green Bay & Western It, It. 
Taylor, H. A. C.: 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
It. It. 

Taylor, It. V.: 

Mobile & Ohio It. R. 

New Orleans Terminal Co. 
Taylor, Walter IT,: 

Norfolk & Western Ry. 

Terry, J. W.: 

San Antonio & Aransas Pass Ry. 
Thaw, I!.: 

Pittsburgh, Youngstown & Ashta¬ 
bula lty. 

Thayer, E. V. R.: 

Pore Marquette It. R. 

Thomas, I>, II.: 

Philadelphia, Baltimore & Wash¬ 
ington It. It. 

Thomas, Eben B,: 

Central R. It. of New Jersey. 
Lehigh & Hudson River Ry. 
Thomas, J. W.: 

Gulf & Ship Island It. It. 
Thomaston, W.: 

Baltimore, Chesapeake & Atlantic 
R.v. 

Thompson, E. W.: 

Nashville, Chattanooga, & St. 
Louis R.v. 

Thompson, Jesse: 

Georgia & Florida Ry. 

Thompson, It. H.: 

Alabama & Vicksburg Ry. 

Thorne, Samuel: 

Colorado & Southern Ry. 

Thorne, W. V. S.: 

Union Pacific R. R, 

Tiodman, Geo. W.: 

Central of Georgia Ry. 

Tilden, Edw.: 

Chicago & Alton R. It. 

Toledo, St. Louts & Western H. It. 
Tlnnnermann, L. F.: 

Western Maryland Ry. 

Tinsley, T. D.: 

Georgia Southern & Florida Ry. 
Tift, H. H.: 

Georgia Southern & Florida Ry. 
Tod, Wm. S.: 

Northern Pacific Ry. 

Todd, Percy R.: 

Bangor & Aroostook R, R. 
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Tolund, W. H.: 

Memphis. Dtillits A GulC li. It. 
Tomlinson, J. M.: 

Centfal New England Jty. 

Tootle, Milton, jr.: 

Chicago Great Woslern it. 11. 
Trimlile, It.: 

Elgin, Joliet A Eastern Ry. 
Tourtolot, E. M.: 

Illinois Southern Ity. 

Truesdale, Win. H.: 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
it. It. 

Lehigh & Hudson River Ity. 
Trumbull, Frank: 

Chesapeake & Ohio Ity. 

Hooking Valley Ity. 

Kanawha & Michigan Ity. 
Minneapolis & St. Louis It. R. 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas Ity. 
Union Pacific It. It. 

Tuckett, P. I).: 

Kansas City, Mexico & Orient 
It. It. 

Turnbull, Arthur: 

Kansas City Southern Ry. 

Turner, .1. J.: 

Cleveland & Pittsburgh It. It. 
Cleveland, Akron & Cincinnati Ry. 
Grand Rapids & Indiana Ry. 
Pennsylvania Co. 

Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chi¬ 
cago Ry. 

Pittsburgh, Youngstown & Ashta¬ 
bula Ry. 

Toledo, I’enria & Western Ry. 
Vandalia It. it. 

Tweed, Charles II.: 

Toledo, St. Louis & Western R. R. 
Twitched, R. E.: 

St. Louis, ttockv Mountain & Pa¬ 
cific Ry. 

Tyson, George: 

Kansas City, Mexico & Orient 
it. it. 

Underwood, F. D.: 

Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton 
Ry. 

Erie It. It. 

Lehigh & Hudson River Ry. 

New York, Susquehanna & West¬ 
ern R. It. 

Upham, James D.: 

Boston & Maine It. R. 

Utley, E. H.: 

Bessemer & Lake Erie R. R. 
Pittsburg, Bessemer & Lake Erie 
R. R. 

Valle, Joel F.: 

Denver & Rio Grande R. R. 
Vnllery, Gen. W.: 

Colorado Midland Ry. 

Van Horne, Sir Win. C.: 

Canadian Pacific Ry. 

Cuba R. It. 


Van Houten, Jan.: 

St. Louis, Rocky Mountain & Pa¬ 
cific Co. 

St. Louis Rocky Mountain & Pa¬ 
cific Ry. 

Van Vleck, W. D.: 

El Paso & Southwestern Co. 

Van Winkle, .T. Q.: 

Kanawha & Michigan Ry. 
Vnnderhtillt, Cornelius: 

Delaware & Hudson Co. 

Illinois Central R. It. 

Yazoo & Mississippi Valley it. R. 
Vanderbilt, Frederick W.: 

Canada Southern Ity. 

Chicago A North Western Ry. 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha Ity. 

Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis Ry. 

Lake Erie & Western It. It. 

Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
Ry. 

Michigan Central It. It. 

Now York Central & Hudson 
River It. R. 

New York Central It. R. 

New York. Chicago & si. Louis 

R. it. 

Pittsburgh & Lake Erie li. R. 
Yaiidrrliill, II. S.: 

Chicago & Northwestern Ry. 
Chicago, SI. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha Ry. 

Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis Ry. 

Delaa are, Laekawanna & Western 

It. it. 

Kanawha & Michigan Ry. 

Lake Erie & Western R. H. 

Now York Coniral A Hudson Itivor 
it. R. 

New York Cenlral It. R. 

Now York, Chicago & St. Louis 
It, It. 

Pittsburgh & Lake Erie It. R. 
Vanderbilt, Win. K. : 

Canada Southern Ry. 

Chicago A- North Western Ry. 
Chicago. St. Paul. Minneapolis & 
Omaha Ry. 

Cleveland. Cincinnati. Chicago & 
St. Louis Ry. 

Indiana Harbor Belt It. R. 

Lake Erie A- Western R. it. 

Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
Ity. 

Michigan Central R. R. 

New York Central & Hudson 
River H. R. 

New York Central R. R. 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
R. R. 

Pittsburgh & Lake Erie R. B. 
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Vanderbilt, W. K„ jr.: 

Boston & Albany R. R. 

Chicago & North Western Ry. 
Chicago,Indiana & Southern R. R. 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha Ry. 

Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis Ry. 

Lake Erie & Western R. R. 

Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
Ry. 

Michigan Central R. R. 

New Fork Central A Hudson 
River R. R. 

New York Central It. R. 

New York, Chicago A St. Louis 
R. R. 

Pittsburgh & Lake Erie R. R. 
Peoria A Eastern Ry. 

Rutland R. R. 

Yiinderlip, P. A.: 

Missouri, Kansas A Texas Ry. 
Vandiver, M.: 

Baltimore, Chesapeake & Allan!ie 
lty. 

Varlcy. John: 

Alabama, New Orleans, Texas A- 
Pacific Junction Rys. (Lid.). 
Vender, Herman (I.: 

Yandnlia it. it. 

Wadden, W, 31.: 

I louver A Sail Lake It. R. 

Wade, P. ,T.: 

Si. Louis & Sail Francisco R, R. 
Waffle, Jonas: 

Chicago, Milwaukee & Ourv Itv. 
Waite, M. It.: 

Cincinnati. New Orleans & Texas 
I’aoilie Ry. 

Waldo, Henry L,: 

St. Louis, Rocky Mountain A Pa¬ 
cific Ry. 

Wales, C. E.: 

Wisconsin Central lty. 

Walker, Bertrand: 

Chicago, Indiana & Sold hern Rv. 
Walker, G. H.: 

Quanah, Acme A Pacific Ry. 
Walker, Jos., jr,: 

Chicago A Eastern Illinois It. R. 
Walker, Roberts: 

Chicago A Alton R. R, 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
R. R. 

Chicago, Rock Island A Pacific 

Ry. 

Walker, W. W.: 

Duluth, South Shore A Atlantic 

_ Ry- 

Wallace, Goo. R.: 

Fitchburg Ry. 

Wallace, John P.: 

Savannah A Northwestern Ry. 


Wallace, ,T. N.: 

Galveston, Harrisburg & San An¬ 
tonio Ry. 

Houston & Texas Central It. It. 
Southern Pacific Co. 

Texas & New Orleans It. It. 
Wallace, Sumner: 

Concord A Montreal R. It. 
Walmsley, R. M.; 

New Orleans A Notglieuslein It. It. 
Walsh, .1. W.: 

Illinois Southern It. R. 

Walters, I!,: 

Atlanta & West Point ti. It. 
Atlantic Coast Line It. It. 
Louisville & Nashville It. It. 

New Orleans, Mobile A Chicago 
It. It. 

Northern Central Ry. 

Itii-hiiiond-Washington Co. 

Western Ry. of Alabama. 
Warburg, Felix 31.: 

Ballimore A < Hiio R. It. 

Ware dins'. E.: 

Fill hlmrg It. R. 

Warfield, S. IX: 

Carolina. Atlantic A Western lty. 
Seaboard Air Line Ry. 

Warner, A. D.: 

Philadelphia, Baltimore A Wash¬ 
ington it. It. 

Warner, Percy: 

Nashville, Chattanooga A St. 
Louis Ry. 

Warner. It. S.: 

Hocking Willey lty. 

Warren, C, II.: 

Chicago, Peoria A Si. Louis It. It. 
Warren, P. B.: 

Chicago, Peoria A St. Louis It. It. 
Wnrn'iiei-, 8. ]>.: 

Lehigh A Hudson River lty. 
Washington, .1. E.: 

Nashville, Chattanooga A SI. Lon's 
Ry. 

Waterbary, John I.: 

Chicago, Indianapolis A Louisville 

Ry. 

Louisville & Nashville Ti. It. 
Waters, Dudley K.: 

Pore Marquette It. It. 

Watson, 10. F.: 

Carolina, Ciinchfiehl A Ohio Ry. 
Watson, John: 

Bangor A Aroostook R. R. 

Wattles, G. W.: 

Chicago Great Western It. It. 
Watts, George T.: 

Seaboard Air Line Ry. 

Webb, W. Seward: 

Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
it. R. 

Rutland R. R. 
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Question No. 

Webber, H. W.: 

San Antonio, Uvalrle & Gulf It. It. 
Webster, F. G.: 

Boston & Albany It. It. 

Weis, S. W.: 

Yazoo & Mississippi Valley It. It. 
Weisslngor, Harry: 

Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis 
R.v. 

Wells, C. H.: 

Mississippi Central It. It. 

West, Thomas H.: 

St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico 
Ry. 

Wetmore, F. O.: 

Chicago, Terre Haute & South¬ 
eastern Ity. 

Illinois Southern Ity. 

Whlgham, George II.: 

Cuba It. It. 

WhlKhnm, W. K.: 

Carolina, Ollnebfield & Ohio Ry. 
Whitaker, Kdwnrds: 

Chicago, Milwaukee & Gary Ry. 
White, Benjamin 0.: 

Concord & Montreal R. R. 

White, L. C.: 

St. Louis, Rocky Mountain & 
Pacific Co. 

White, W. H.: 

Richmond, Fredericksburg & Po¬ 
tomac R. It. 

Whitehead, C. N.: 

Kansas City Terminal Ry. 
Whitney, Eli: 

New York, New Haven & Hartford 

R. R. 

Whitney, Payne: 

Northern Pacific Ry. 

Whittomore, Harris: 

New York, New Haven & Hartford 
R. R. 

Whittington, A. G.: 

International & Great Northern 

Ry. 

Wick, H. K.: 

Pittsburgh, Youngstown & Ash¬ 
tabula Ry. 

Wickershnm, Charles A.: 

Atlanta & West Point R. R. 
Western Rv. of Alabama. 

Wickes, E. A.: 

■ Canaria Southern Ry. 

Wldener, Joseph E.: 

Philadelphia & Reading Ry. 
Reading Co. 

Wiggln, A. H.: 

Erie R. R. 

Seaboard Air Line Ry. 

Wight, Pearl: 

New Orleans & Northeastern R. R. 
Wilhur, A. H.: 

Lehigh & Hudson River Ry. 


5—Continued. 

Wilhur, G. I.: 

Delaware & Hudson Co. 

Ulster & Delaware R. R. 

Wilbur, R. H.: 

Lehigh & Hudson River Ry. 
Wilbur, W. A.: 

Western Maryland Ry. 

Wilkinson, ,T. M.: 

Georgia & Florida Ry. 

Willard, Daniel: 

Central It, R. Co, of New Jersey. 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton 
Ry. 

Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas 
Pacific It. R. 

Kentucky & Indiana Terminal 
R. R. 

Philadelphia & Reading Ry. 
Rending Co. 

RI eh monri-Wn shington Co. 

Willard, William C.: 

Kanawlui & Michigan Ry. 
Williams, A. T.: 

Florida East Coast Ry. 

Williams, H, It.: 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 

Ry. 

Williams. J. 0.: 

Vandalin It. R. 

Williams, L. M.: 

Georgia & Florida Ry. 

Williams, Moses: 

Fitchburg Tt. R. 

Williams. Moses, 1r.: 

Fitchburg It. R. 

Williams, M. Tt.: 

St. Louis, Rocky Mountain & Pa¬ 
cific Ry. 

Williams, R. Lancaster: 

Georgia & Florida Ry. 
International & Great Northern 
R,v. 

Williams, Wm. IT.: 

Delaware & Hudson Co. 

Kansas City Southern Ry. 
Williamson, Bright: 

Carolina, Atlantic & Western Ry. 
Wilson, Bluford: 

Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis B. R. 
Wilson, D. L.: 

Pittsburgh & Lake Erie It. It. 
Wilson, Lewis, F.: 

Pittsburg, Shawmut & Northern 
R. R. 

Wilson, Wm. J.: 

Green Bay & Western R. R. 
Wilson, \Vm. W.: 

Pittsburg, Shawmut & Northern 
R. R. 

Wlnburn, W, A.: 

Atlanta & West Point R. R. 
Central of Georgia Ry. 

Western Ry. of Alabama. 
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Winchell, K. L.: 

New Orleans, Texas & Mexico 

It. It. 

Wlnsor, Robert: 

Fitchburg It. It. 

Winslow, Edward It.: 

Maine Central It. It. 

Winfhrop, II. Rogers: 

Wabash It. It. 

Wise, II. M.: 

Missouri & North Arkansas It. It. 
Wistnr, J.: 

West Jersey & Seashore It. It. 
Wolcott, Samuel II.: 

Aroostook Construction Co. 

Wolff, Jacob: 

Sun Antonio, Uvalde & tiulf It. It. 
Wolltnan, Win. J.: 

Minneapolis & St. Louis It. It. 
Wood, Edward: 

Aroostook Construction Co. 
Wood, George: 

Pennsylvania Co. 

Pennsylvania It. It. 

West Jersey & Seashore It. It. 
Western New York & Pennsyl¬ 
vania Tty. 

Wood, Joseph: 

Norfolk & Western Ry. 
Pennsylvania It. It. 

Toledo, Peoria & Western Ry. 
Woodward, A. II.: 

Seaboard Air Line Ry. 
Woodward, D. J.: 

San Antonio, Uvalde & Gulf R. Tt. 
Wool ford, C. W.: 

Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton 

Ry- 

Woolverton, Samuel: 

Tiuffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh 

Ry. 

Mobile & Ohio R. It. 


Woolworlh, C. S.: 

Mississippi Centra] It. It. 
Worcester, II. A.: 

Terminal It. It. Association of St. 
Louis. 

Workunt, Julius F.: 

Buffalo & Susquehanna R. It. 
Onrp. 

Wortham, H. M.: 

Georgia Southern & Florida lty. 
Wright, C. B.: 

Cincinnati, New Orleans & .Texas 
Pacific Ry. 

Wyman, O, 0.: 

Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault 
Sle. Marie Ry. 

Wynn, F. S.: 

Alabama Great Southern Tt. It. 
Virginia & Southwestern Ry. 
Yarnoll, Charleton: 

Buffalo & Susquehanna R. Tt. 
Corp. 

Yoakum, B. F.: 

New Orleans, Mobile & Chicago 
It. it. 

St. Louis & San Francisco It, It. 
Seaboard Air Line Ry. 

Yoakum, R. D.: 

Quanah, Acme & Pacific I!y. 
Young, E. A.: 

Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sunil Sto. 
Marie Ry. 

Young, Howard E.: 

Maryland & Pennsylvania It. It. 
Young, IT. G.: 

Ulster & Delaware R. It. 

Young, Joseph IT.: 

Norfolk Southern It. R. 

Zerbe, J. B.: 

Hocking Valley Ry. 


Question No. 0. 
(Total mill's, M.8S1.2.T.1 


Alabama, New Orleans, Texas & Pacific Junction Rys. Co. (Ltd.) 

(Holding Co., no mileage). 

Ann Arbor It. Tt_ 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry_ _ 

Baltimore & Ohio It. It_ ___ 

Buffalo & Susquehanna R. R. Corp_ 

Central Indiana Ry_ 

Central of Georgia Ry_ 

Central Pacific Ry_ 

Chicago Great Western R. R_ 

Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville Ry_#_ 

Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis R. R_ 

Chicago, Terre Haute & Southeastern Ry- 

Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton Ry_ 

Colorado & Southern Ry_ 

Colorado Midland R.v„_ 

Colorado. Wyoming & Eastern Ry_ 

Cripple Creek Central Ry_ 


Miles. 
2SH.00 
10,001.23 
4, 478. 22 
252. 56 
127. 04 
1,024.09 
2, 205. 40 
2, 150. 91 
017. 04 
255. 47 
374. 99 
1,015. 27 
1, 806.48 
337. 64 
111. 35 
109.81 
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Denver & Salt Lake II. It- 

Denver, Laramie & Northwestern U. K_ 

Detroit & Mackinac Ky_ 

Detroit, Toledo & Ironton It. It_ __-__ 

Erie It. It_ 

Georgia Southern & Florida lty- -- - 

Grand Itnpids & Indiana lty_ ... _. -__ 

Green Itay & Western It. It_ . . ____ 

Houston & Shreveport It. It__ 

Houston, East & West Texas By.. . .. .. __ 

Illinois Southern lty_ 

International & Great Northern lty___ 

Kanawha & Michigan lty- - . . . ... — 

Kansas City, Mexico & Orient It. It.. - -.. 

Kansas City Southern lty__ — — *» - 

Kentucky & Indiana Terminal It. It_ 

Louisville, Henderson & St. l.ouis Ky_ ... . _ 

Maryland, Delaware & Virginia lty--- - 

Middletown & I'niomille It. It- 

Midland Valley It. It_ __ ... _ 

Minneapolis & St. Louis it. It_ ___ . . - 

Mississippi Central it. It___ 

Missouri & North Arkansas It. It__ _ ..._ 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas lty__ _ ... 

New Orleans & Northeastern It. it . - 

New Orleans, Mobile & Chicago It. It . _ .- - 

New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk It. It_ .. _ . . . 

Norfolk & Western lty_ _ ... - 

Norfolk Southern It. It-- 

Northern l'acilic lty_ _ . . _ _ - 

Nypano It. It_ . - . -- 

Oklahoma Central it. It__ . . --- 

Paeilic & Eastern lty_ 

I’ere Marquette It. K.__ _ _. .. ... 

Philadelphia & Reading lty \ 

Reading Co___./ .. 

St. Louis Southwestern Ky._ ___ ___ _ _ 

Sitn Antonio & Aransa'S Bass Ky_ . .... -- 

Savannah & Statesboro lt\_----- . - 

Seaboard Air Line lty_ - 

Southern lty___ - - 

Tennessee Central it. 11.--- 

Tennessee, Kentucky & Northern It. Ii. ... . 

Toledo, St. Louis & Western It. It _ .. _.. 

Toledo Terminal it. It------- - 

Union Pacific It. It_ ~ .. —--- 

Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific Itj__ ... _ _ - 

Western Maryland Ky_----- . - 

Western New York & Pennsylvania lty . - 

Wheeling & Lake Erie It. It- 

Wheeling Terminal Tty____ _ 

Wisconsin Central lty_ 

Wisconsin, Minnesota & Pacific E. It.- - 

Zanesville Terminal It. It_ 


Miles. 
255. OD 
56.59 
404. 44 
411. 29 

2, 257. 40 
395. 00 

568. 36 
225. 00 

39. 78 
190. 94 
139. 65 
1,159. 50 
176. 00 
1 967. 72 
827.17 
16.41 
109. SO 
S3. 02 
15. 53 
375. 00 

1, 646. 47 
164. 00 
365. 24 

3, 865. 07 
203. 73 
402. 90 
112.00 

2, 036. 85 
9OIJ.04 

6, 441.32 
440. 55 
135. 07 

32. 80 
2. 321.77 

2, 215. 69 

1,753. 80 
723. 80 
90. 20 
3,097. 55 
7,009.94 
293. 71 
17.00 
450. 58 
31.27 

7, 777.17 
188. 47 
661. 23 

569. 93 
503. 39 

9. 65 
1,120. 23 
277. 43 
10. 44 


(jl'KSTIO.N No. 7. 

[Total mi'os, 81,851.23.1 

Alabama, New Orleans, Texas & Pacific .Tunction Itys. Co. (Ltd.) : 

In October, 1890, a plan of reorganization was formulated and carried 
through without foreclosure, the receiver (Francis Pavy) being discharged 
April 6, 1891. Plan of reorganization submitted in London, by Capt, Francis 
Pavy. 


1 Including 220.20 miles In Mexico. 
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Ann Arbor It. R.: 

Incorporated September 21. 1895, in Michigan; successor to the Toledo. 
Ann Arbor & North Michigan R. It., sold under foreclosure, July 2,1895. Wel¬ 
lington It. Burt, of Toledo, Ohio, was receiver of the old company. Reorgani¬ 
zation committee was composed of (1. W. Quintan!, chairman, 0 Wall Street, 
New York; A. F. l?no, J. Edward Simmons, It. M. Gallaway, E. K. Wright, 
It. C. Martin, and Cyrus J. Lawrence. Depositaries; Central Trust Co. and 
Metropolitan Trust Co., New York. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe tty.: 

Incorporated December 12, 1895, in Kansas; successor, as of January 1, 
1896, to the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Ee It. It., sold under foreclosure De¬ 
cember 10, 1895. Receivers were J. J. McCook, Boston; J. J. Wilson, Topeka, 
lCnns.; A. F. Walker, Chicago. Reorganization committee included Edward 
King, chairman, It. Somers Hayes, Edward N. Gibbs, tleorge (1. Haven, 
Adrian Iselin, jr., 0. Sligo De Potnonier, Robert Fleming. John Etideu, Victor 
Morawetz. with Herman Cohlte as secretary. Counsel for committee, Charles 
C. Beaman, and Victor Morawetz. 

Baltimore & Ohio R. It.: 

Property of company was placed in the hands of John K. Coweit and Oscar 
O. Murray, as receivers, on February 29, ISfHi, but was restored to the com¬ 
pany July 1, 1899, under a reorganization plan, dated July 22, 1898. ctu'ried 
out without foreclosure. Reorganization managers were Speyer Bros, of 
London, and Speyer & Co., and Kiilm, Loot) & Co., New \ork, acting in con¬ 
junction with an advisory committee composed of Louis Fitzgerald, K. It. 
Bacon, Henry Budge, and William A. Read, with Alvin W. Krech as secretary 
and William C. Gulliver as counsel. Plan had indorsement of (lie following 
banking firms; J. P. Morgan fi. Co., Brown Bros. & Co., Baring, Mftgomt & Co., 
Kuhti, Loeb & Co., Vertnilye & Co., J. M. Morgan & Co., Brown, Shipley & Co., 
Baring Bros. & Co. (Ltd.), Speyer & Co., ami Speyer Bros. Both classes of 
stock of reorganized company were ve-lt<! In the following five voting trustees 
for a period of live years: William Salomon, Abraham Wolff, ,1. Kennedy Tod, 
Louis Fitzgerald, and Charles H. Cosier. 

Buffalo & .Susquehanna It. It. Corp.: 

Incorporated December 30, 1913. in Pennsj Ivanla, anil acquired ns of Janu¬ 
ary 1, 1914, propetly of the Buffalo & Susquehanna It. I!., sold under foreclos¬ 
ure December 4,1913. II. I. Miller was receiver of the railroad company. Pro¬ 
tective committees were formed in the interests of preferred stockholders 
and bondholders, as follows; For preferred stock, .1. N. Wallace, chairman. 
Frank Bergen, Walter P. Bliss, Henry Evans, Joseph S. Krellinghuysen, with 
Hugh Rankin, secretary, 41 Cedar Street, New York, anil tile Central Trust 
Co. as depositary. For refunding bonds, Alvin W. Krech. Joint L. Hillard, 
J. S. Farlee, Charles L. Pack, Edward 1!. Sinilli, Robert Windsor, Arthur L. 
Aliin, with Lyman Ithoades, secretary, 37 Wall Street, New York, and tin* 
Equitable Trust Co., depositary. Voting trust; The common and preferred 
stocks of the Buffalo & Susquehanna It. ft. Corp., other than 30 shares of 
preferred stock issued to persons \Uio became directors, were issued in the 
names of and delivered to Philip 0. Bartlett, Jacob S, Farlee, and Edward it. 
Smith, voting trustees, to be held for five years. Edward B. Smith & Co. 
have offered the bonds of the new corporation. 

Central Indiana Ry.: 

Incorporated March 16, 1903, in Indiana, successors to Chicago & South 
eastern lty., sold under foreclosure February 19, 1903. President .T. T. Dye 
was the receiver of the old company. The new bonds of the reorganized com¬ 
pany were purchased by l’faelzer, Walker A Co., and Dominick A Dominick. 

Central of Georgia Ry.: 

Incorporated October 17, 1895, In Georgia, to succeed Central It, II. & 
Banking Co. of Georgia, and the Savannah & Western R. R., sold under fore¬ 
closure October 7 and October 5, 1895, respectively. The bondholders’ com¬ 
mittee connected with the reorganization consisted of Frederick Cromwell, 
rhairmatt, New York, Edward M. Gibbs, and Adrian Iselin, Jr. Depositary: 
New York Guaranty & Indemnity Co. 

Central Pacific Ry.; 

Incorporated July 29, 1899, in Utah, and acquired all the property, etc., of 
the Central Pacific R. R. under a plan of readjustment, issued February 8. 
1899, prepared by Messrs. Speyer & Co, and their associates. According to 
this plan the Southern Pacific Co. acquired the entire capital stock and 
guaranteed the principal and Interest of the two new bond issues of the re- 
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organized company. F. G. Banbury was chairman of the London stockhold¬ 
ers’ committee; Speyer & Co., New York, looked after the first-mortgage 
honds; and Speyer & Co., Deutsche Bank, and Teixelra De Mattos Bros., 
formed a committee for holders of the 5 per cent bonds, due 1939, of the old 
railroad company. Speyer & Co. acted ns syndicate managers for the sale of 
the new Central Pacific By. bonds, and the Southern Pacific bonds, which the 
syndicate agreed to take under the readjustment plan. Messrs. Brown Bros. 
& Co. and F. S. Smitliers & Co. were interested. 

Chicago Great Western It. It.: 

Incorporated August 19, 1909, in Illinois; successor to Chicago Great 
Western By., sold under foreclosure August 21, 1900. .1. P. Morgan Co., New 
York, acted as reorganization managers. Receivers of the old company were 
President Stiekney and C. It. S. Smith, of St. Paul. The following protec¬ 
tive committees were appointed: (1) For noteholders—Otto T. Bannard, 
New York, chairman, Sydney 0. Borg, and Wintlirop Burr, with New York 
Trust Co., depositary. (2) For debenture stock—William Bead, chairman, 
Edwin M. Bulkley, George P. Butler, Frederick II. Kcker, and Frederick W. 
Whilridge, with Bankers’ Trust Co., New York, depositary. (3) For com¬ 
mon and preferred stock—John W. Castles, chairman, Myron T. llerriek, 
Hugo Blumenlhal, and .1. Horace Harding, with Guaranty Trust Co., New 
York, depositary. Voting trust for stock of new company was vested for live 
years in J. P. Morgan, George F. Baker, and Robert Fleming us voting 
trustees. 

Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville By.: 

Incorporated March 31, 1897, in Indiana ns reorganization of Louisville, 
New Albany & Chicago By., sold under foreclosure March 10, 1897. Re¬ 
organization committee consisted of F. P. Olrot't, Henry W. Poor, and Henry 
O. Bouse. Depositary for committee was Central Trust Co., New York. 
Pomroy Bros, mid W. I). Barbour & Co., both of New York, opposed the 
plan prepared by the above reorganization committee. 

Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis li. it.: 

Incorporated December G, .1009, in Illinois, and on January I, 1913, took 
possession of property of Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis By. of Illinois, sold 
under foreclosure November 18, 1912. Receivers of t lie old company were 
John P. ltamsey and Henry M. Merrinm, Springfield, III. • The reorganization 
committee consisted of Charles H. Warren, chairman, George F. Baker, jr., 
and Alfred Shepherd, with W. W. Stevenson, secretary, 31 Nassau Slreet, 
New York, and Bunkers’ Trust Co., New York, depositary. Voting trust: 
Stock is held in voting trust expiring in 1915. Voting trustees are George 
F. Baker, jr., Charles H. Warren, and Alfred Shepherd. 

Chi At go, Terre Haute & Southeastern By.: 

Incorporated November 20, 1910, in Indiana ; successor to Southern Indiana 
By., sold under foreclosure 'November 3, 1910, and Chicago Southern By., 
sold under foreclosure November 4, 1910. Myron J. Carpenter was receiver 
of the old company. The reorganization committee consisted of Emile K. 
Boisot, Anton G. Ilodcnpyl, C. 1). Smitliers, Melvin B. Johnson, and Festus 
,T. Wade, with Girard Trust Co., Philadelphia, and First Trust & Savings 
Bank, Chicago, depositaries. F. J. Lisiimn & Co., New York, purchased 
$2,500,000 first and refunding fives issued under the reorganization plan. 

Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton By.: 

On December 4, 1905, Judge Judson Harmon was appointed receiver for 
the company. Finances of the company were adjusted, without foreclosure, 
under a plan dated June, 1909, and the company resumed possession of Its 
properties on August 19, 1909. In accordance with this plun the Baltimore 
& Oldo B. B. Co. acquired control. For further details see question 8. 

Colorado & Southern Ry.: 

Incorporated December 19, 1898, in Colorado; successor to Union Pacific, 
Denver & Gulf By., and Denver, Leadville & Gunnison By., sold under fore¬ 
closure November 19 and 18, 1898, respectively. Frank Trumbull, receiver of 
old companies. Comndtiee for the consolidated bondholders of 1890 included 
Grenville M. Dodge, chairman, George M. Pullman, J. Kennedy Tod, Oliver 
Ames, Harry Walters, Henry Budge, Henry Levis, and Uriah Hermann, 
with Central Trust Co., New York, and American Loan & Trust Co., Boston, 
depositaries. A syndicate was formed by Hallgarten & Co. and J. Kennedy 
Tod & Co. to underwrite stockholders' payments and purchase new security 
provided in the plan. Voting trust: All classes of stock were vested in the 
following voting trustees—Grenville M. Dodge, Frederick P, Olcott, Harry 
Walters, Henry Budge, and J. Kennedy Tod. 
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Colorado Midland Ity.: 

Incorporated October 11, 3897, In Colorado; successor to Colorado Midland 
R. R„ sold nnder foreclosure September 8, 1807. George W. ltlstine was 
receiver of old company. The reorganization committee Included Frederick 
I’. Olcott, chairman, Charles F. Ayer, James N. Jnrvie, George Mosle, 
William D. Rathbone, William D. Sloane, with Central Trust Co., New 
York, depositary, and Adrian H. Joline, counsel. 

Colorado, Wyoming & Eastern lty.: 

Incorporated June 2,1014, in Colorado and took over, June 4, 1914, property 
of Laramie, Hahns Peak & Pacilic Ity., sold under foreclosure In May, 1934. 
Fred A. Miller was receiver for old company. The reorganization committee 
consisted of Alexander J. Hemphill, W. Frederick Snyder, Henry Sanderson, 
and Lawrence Barnuin, with the Guaranty Trust Co., New York, depositary. 
Voting trust: All shares of stock, except directors’ shares, are deposited In 
voting trust agreement with Alexander J. Hemphill, Henry Sanderson, and 
Trowbridge Callaway as voting trustees. Voting trust shall continue until 
all accrued interest on income bonds shall have been paid and current interest 
on said bonds paid regularly for two consecutive years. 

Cripple Creek Central R.v.: 

Incorporated September 30, 1904, In Maine; successor to Denver & South¬ 
western Ry., sold under foreclosure October 4, 1904. Reorganization com¬ 
mittee consisted of Charles F. Ayer, Arthur H. Day, It. 13. F. Flinseh, C. K. A. 
Goldman, Montgomery Rollins, with New York Security & Trust Co., State 
Street Trust Co., Boston, and Toronto Safe Deposit & Agency Co., deposi¬ 
taries. 

Denver & Salt Lake R. R.: 

Incorporated December 36, 3912, in Colorado, and on May 1, 1913, acquired 
property of Denver, Northwestern & Pacilic Ity. Co., sold under foreclosure 
April 28, 1933. D. C. Dodd and S. M. Perry were receivers of old company. 
The reorganization plan, dated September 3, 1932, was entered into between 
the noteholders’ committee of the Denver Ry. Securities Co. and Newman Erl). 
Committee included Benjamin Strong, jr. (chairman), George II. Burr, E. F, 
Shanbacker, Herman Waldeck, and Henry H. Wehrhane, with Bankers’ Trust 
Co., New York, depositary, Newman Erl* received $1,659,000 new first mort¬ 
gage bonds, and the entire $10,000,000 outstanding capital stock of the new 
company was distributed to the Erb syndicate and the Denver Ry. Securities 
Co. 

Denver Laramie & Northwestern R. R.: 

Incorporated February 8, 1910, in Wyoming; successor to Denver, Laramie 
& Northwestern R.v., the authorized capital stock having been increased from 
$.5,000,000 to $30,000,000. No committees were appointed at the time. 

Detroit & Mackinac Ry.: 

Incorporated December 29, 1S94, in Michigan; successor to Detroit, Bay 
City & Alpena R. R., sold under foreclosure November 8, 1894. Don M. Dixon 
was receiver of old company. Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Co. issued a plan of 
reorganization dated January 10, 3895. 

Detroit, Toledo & Ironton R. It.; 

Incorporated February 23, 1914, In Delaware; successor to Detroit, Toledo 
& Ironton Ry., the Ohio Southern division of which was sold at foreclosure 
sale April 17, 1913, and the northern and southern divisions on June 28, 1913. 
The Detroit, Toledo & Ironton Ry. was Incorporated May 2, 3905, as successor 
to the Detroit Southern R. R. The reorganization committee for the Detroit, 
Toledo & Ironton Ry. included William Church Osborn (chairman), Otto T, 
Bannnrd, Sidney C. Borg, Frederick H. Ecker, with New York Trust Co. 
depositary. The chairmen of the various committees of old securities were as 
follows: J. N. Wallace for Detroit, Southern-Ohlo Southern first mortgage 
bonds; Otto T. Bannard for general lien and divisional bonds; Francis 
Henderson for consolidated mortgage bonds; Joseph Ramsey, jr., for collateral 
trust notes; Willard V. King for stockholders; Alexander J. Hemphill for 
preferred stockholders. 

Erie R. R.: 

Incorporated November 14, 1895, in New York; successor as of December 1, 
1895, to the New York, Lake Erie & Western R. R., sold under foreclosure 
November 6, 1895. The reorganization committee plan was prepared under 
supervision of Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Co. The reorganization committee In¬ 
cluded C. H. Coster, Louis Fitzgerald, and Anthony J. Thomas. Stock of the 
new company was held for five years in a voting trust whose members were 
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named by J. P. Morgan & Co. and J. S. Morgan & Co. A indicate formed 
by Harvey Fisk & Sons, New York, purchased from the underwriting syndi¬ 
cate the $15,000,000 first consolidated prior Hen fours provided for in tiie 
reorganization plan. 

Georgia Southern & Florida Tty.: 

Incorporated May 22, 1805, in Georgia; successor to Georgia Southern & 
Florida It. 1!., sold under foreclosure April 2, 1895. Willis B. Sparks was re¬ 
ceiver for old company. Reorganization committee included H. P. Smart, 
Savannah; Thomas B. Gresham, Baltimore; I>. U. Herrmann, New York; 
William <!. Shaw, Baltimore; Charles Watkins, Richmond; Henry Rico, New 
York; Charles I>. Fisher, Baltimore; with Mercantile Trust & Deposit Co., 
Baltimore, depositary. Maryland Trust Co., Baltimore, offered $1,500,000 
first mortgage 5 per cent bonds of new company authorized under reorganiza¬ 
tion plan. 

Grand ltapids & Indiana Tty.: 

Incorporated July 11, IS!Hi, in Michigan, and July IS, 189G, In Indiana : suc¬ 
cessor to Grand Rapids & Indiana R. It., sold under foreclosure June 10, 1890. 
Reorganization committee included Janies It. Potter. New York; Harry F. 
West, Philadelphia'; and Moses L. Scudder, New York; with Commonwealth 
Title, Insurance & Trust Co., Philadelphia, depositary. 

Green Bay & Western It. It.: 

Incorporated June 5, 1896, in Wisconsin: successor to Green Bay, Winona 
& St. Paul R. It., sold under foreclosure May 12, 1890. The following two 
eommiltees were formed: (1) For first consolidated bonds of old company— 
Mark T. Cox (chairman), William J. Hunt, and C. I.odynrd Biair; (2) for 
stockholders and income bondholders—John I. Waterbury (chairman). Mayor 
Lehman, Edwin 8. Hooley, and 11. Tm-kerman. Depositary: Manhattan 
Trust Co.. New York. These h\o committees agreed upon a plan of reorgan¬ 
ization dated September 11, 1895. 

Houston & Shreveport K. It.: 

Incorporated in December, 1891, in Louisiana ; successor to the Shreveport 
& Houston Ry„ sold under foreclosure June 2,1890. M. E. Howe was receiver 
of old company. 

Houston East & West Texas Ity,: 

Incorporated in 1897 in Texas; reorganization of company of same name 
in August. 189(1, without foreclosure or receivership. In June, 189(1, control 
acquired by Blair & Co., New York. The reorganization committee consisted- 
of .Tames A. Blair, John IS. Dennis, H. O. Soixas, C. Lombardi, W. K. Gillett, 
with Blair & Co., New York, depositary. 

Illinois Southern ltv.: 

Incorporated May 21, 1900, in Illinois; successor to Oentralia & Chester 
R. R., foreclosed May 1(1,19(H). C. M. Foreman, of Nashville, Ill., was receiver 
of old company. 

International & Great Northern II.v.: 

Incorporated August 8, 1911. in Texas; successor to International & Great 
Northern li. It., sold under foreclosure June 13, 1011. Reorganization plan 
was issued hy committee of third-morlgage bondholders of old company, con¬ 
sisting of Alvin TV. Kwh, Edward T. Jeffery, and Frank Jay Gould, with 
Equitable Trust Co.. New York, depositary. An agreement was made with 
Redmond & Co. and .T. & W. Soligman A Co., of New Y'orlc, and Middendorf. 
Williams & Co., Baltimore, for the sale of $11,000,000 of three-year 5 per cent 
notes created under reorganization plan. An agreement was also made with 
a syndicate under flic management of the Equitable Trust Co., New York, for 
the sale of additional securities issuable under plan to provide for cash 
requirements. 

Kanawha & Michigan Rv.: 

Incorporated April 24, 1890, in Ohio and West Virginia; successor to Ka¬ 
nawha & Ohio Hy„ sold under foreclosure March 4, 1890, to Nelson Robinson 
and TV. B. Post, representing bond and stockholders and oilier interests. 
The Mercantile Trust Co., New York, brought foreclosure proceedings. 

Kansas City, Mexico & Orient R. R.: 

Incorporated .Inly 7,1914, in Kansas and acquired property of Kansas City, 
Mexico & Orient Ry„ sold at foreclosure July C, 1914. Committee: The 
following committee was formed to protect first-mortgage bondholders of old 
company—Lord Munson, chairman, Cecil Brnithwaite, Harry Bronner, 
Granville Farquhar, Frederick Hurdle, Willard V. King, L. F. Loree, Henry 
P. McIntosh, T. P. Shonts, George A. louche, S. Davies Warfield, W. T. 
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Kemper, E. D. Stair, with Colambia-Knlckerbocker Trust Co., New York, and 
Glyii, Mills, Currie & Co., London, depositaries. Notes of the new railroad 
company were offered in April, 11)14, by the Columbia-Knickerbockcr Trust 
Co. and Charles I). Barney &. Co. 

Kansas City Southern Ry.: 

Incorporated March 10, 1000, in Missouri; successor to Kansas City, Pitts¬ 
burg & Gulf R. It., sold under foreclosure March 11), 1900. Webster Witliprs, 
of Kansas City, and S. W. Fordyce, of St. Louis, were receivers of old com¬ 
pany. Two commit (cos were formed as follows: (1) Philadelphia com¬ 
mittee—William F. Ilnrrily, chairman, Seaboard National Bank, New York; 
Provident Life &. Trust Co. and Guardian Trust Co., Philadelphia, deposi¬ 
taries; (2) New York committee—Ernst Tlialmann, chairman; Mercantile 
Trust Co., New York, depositary. The Harrity committee issued a reor¬ 
ganization plan which was approved by the New Y'ork committee. Voting 
trust: Stock of new company was placed in a five-year voting trust. Voting 
trustees were ,f. W. Gates, William Kdeuborn, Herman Sielckcn, John Lam¬ 
bert, Samuel R. Shipley, Louis Fitzgerald, James Stillman. 

Kentucky & Indiana Terminal It. It,: 

Incorporated August 8, 19(H), in Kentucky, as the Kentucky & Indiana 
Bridge & R. It,; successor to Kentucky & Indiana Bridge Co., sold under 
foreclosure January 18, 1900, to A. P. Humphrey, of Louisville, representing 
the Southern By. Co., and Judsmi Harmon, of Cincinnati, representing the 
Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern 1!. R. Name was changed in December, 1910, 
to Kentucky & Indiana Terminal R. It. 

Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis Ry.: 

Incorporated May 29, is;Hi, in Kentucky; successor to Louisville, St. Louis 
& Texas Ry., sold under foreclosure. The reorganization committee con¬ 
sisted of John J. McCook, Charles G. Van Nostrum! New York; Harry 
Weissinger, Oscar Fenley, Louisville. Voting trusl : Preferred and common 
stock of new company was isse.ed to .Tulin ,T. McCook, Braytou Ives, and 
Oscar Fenley, as truslees, to lie held for 10 years. 

Maryland, Delaware & Virginia Ry.: 

Incorporated January 80, 1905, in Maryland; successor, under plan of 
reorganization, on February 1, 1905, to property of Queen Anne’s It. R. Co., 
Chester River Steamboat Co., and Weems Steamboat Co. Scott & Co., of 
Wilmington, Del., arranged consol Ida lion. MnJ. John S. Gibbs, president of 
the Citizens’ National Bank, of Baltimore, was chairman of the reorganiza¬ 
tion committee. The $2,000,000 first mortgage 5 per cent bonds of new 
company were offered by Rudolph Kleybolte & Co. in March, 1905. A large 
block of preferred stock was held in a pool expiring January 2, 1910, This 
trust, included John F. Williams (chairman), John S. Gittings, and Douglas 
II. Gordon. 

Middletown & T T nionvllle R. R.: 

Incorporated November 11, 1913, in Now York Stale; successor to Middle- 
town, Unionvlile & Water Gap R. R. sold under foreclosure October 25. 
1913. Committees were formed as follows: (1) For first-mortgage bond¬ 
holders—Garrett T. Townsend, chairman, Newman Krb, Charles I. Henry, 
Ferdinand V. Sanford, Frank II. Finn; (2) for second-mortgage bond¬ 
holders—Charles I. Henry, chairman, Newman Erl), C. A. Henrlques. Voting 
trust; All the stock of the new company Is held in a five-year voting trust 
with power in the majority of the voting trustees to sell Hie same. Voting 
trustees are Charles I. Henry, Newman Erh, B. F. Wollman, New York; 
G. T. Townsend, F. H. Finn, Middletown. N. V. 

Midland Valley R. R.: 

Incorporated June 4, 1903, in Arkansas. Company’s finances were read¬ 
justed without foreclosure in 1910 and again in 1913. A committee consisting 
of Rudulpli Ellis, P, Morris, and E. T, Stotesliury Issued a circular dated 
June 10, 1910, urging deposits of securities with Drexel & Co., Philadelphia, 
depositary, under a plan which relieved the railroad from the drain of bur¬ 
densome car-trust payments. A committee consisting of Edward T. Stotes- 
bur.v, chairman, Rudulpli Ellis, Effingham B. Morris, Sidney F. Tyler, Edward 
B. Smith, J. R. McAllister, and W. B, Henry presented a plan dated Febru¬ 
ary 1, 1913, for readjustment of securities of company and the Wichita & 
Midland Valley R. R. Co., with Drexel & Co., Philadelphia, as depositary. 
Voting trust: The plan of February 1, 1913, provided that all commou and 
preferred stock sliouid lie held under a voting-trust agreement dated May 15, 
1913, terminating January 1, 1924, or any time after May 1, 1918, at discre- 
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tfon of voting trustees, who are as follows—Edward T. Stotesbury, Sidney F. 
Tyler, J. It. McAllister, Lloyd W. Smith, Francis I. Gowen. The $4,500,000 
new first mortgage 5 per cent bonds, dated April 1, 1913, were first offered in 
May, 1013, by Harris, Forbes A Co., New York; N. W. Harris & Co (Inc ) 
Boston; Harris Trust A Savings Bank, Chicago; and Drexel & Co., Phtla- 
delphia. 

Minneapolis A St. Louis R. R.; 

Incorporated October 11, 1894, in Minnesota; successor to Minneapolis & 
St. Louis Ry„ sold under foreclosure October 11, 1894. W. H. Truesdale was 
appointed receiver for old company. In August. 1892, the following stock¬ 
holders’ committee was appointed: F. F. Olentt, August Belmont, W. A. Read, 
W. L. Bull, ,T. Kennedy Tod, with Central Trust Co., New York, depositary 
Messrs. August Belmont & Co., Vermile & Co., and .1. Kennedy Tod & Co. 
noted as managers of underwriting syndicate for above stockholders’ reor¬ 
ganization committee and completed subscriptions for the entire $7,500,000 
new bonds and stock provided for in the amended plan of reorganization 

Mississippi Central It. It.: 

Incorporated March 15, 1904, in Mississippi; reorganization of Bearl & Leaf 
Rivers it. It. without foreclosure and receivership. 

Missouri A North Arkansas R. R.; 

Incorporated August 4, 1900, in Arkansas; successor to St. Louis & North 
Arkansas it. It., sold under foreclosure May 29, 1900. The reorganization 
committee was composed of John Scullin, David It. Francis, Powell Clayton, 
Robert S. Brookings, It. C. Kerens, with St. Louis Union Trust Co. depositary. 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas Ry.: 

Incorporated September 25, 1805, in Kansas as Union Pacific-Southern 
Branch Co.; name changed May 23, 1870, to present title. In November, 1889, 
a plan was proposed by a committee composed of F. P. Olcott, Joel F. Free¬ 
man, Henry IV. Poor, Henry Budge, Colgate Hoyt, and Louis Fitzgerald. 
Subsequently this plan was adopted and reorganization was carried through 
without foreclosure. 

New Orleans & Northeastern R. R.: 

Incorporated October 14, 18G8, in Louisiana and March 3(1, 1871, in Mis¬ 
sissippi, In May, 1902, finances of company were readjusted without fore¬ 
closure under a plan agreed to try the Alabama, New Orleans, Texas & Pacific 
Junction ltys. Co. (Ltd.). 

New Orleans, Mobile & Chicago R. R.; 

Incorporated December 1, 1909, in Alabama, Mississippi, and Tennessee; 
successor to Mobile, Jackson A Kansas City R. R. and Gulf A Chicago Ry! 
sold under foreclosure August 23, 1909. A syndicate formed by interests in 
control of the Mobile, Jackson A Kansas City R. R., Messrs. Berg, Wexler, 
McDonald, Stratton, and others, agreed to assume the entire floating debt of 
existing companies and obligated itself to pay $500,000 new money into the 
treasury. Metropolitan Trust Co., New York, acted as depositary for purposes 
of reorganization. 

New York, Philadelphia A Norfolk R. 1!.; 

Incorporated September 27, 1881 , in Virginia; successor to Peninsula R. R. 
of Virginia; reorganized without foreclosure anil without change of name 
January 24, 1899. Reorganization committee consisted of Rudulph Ellis, H. 
W. Biddle, and John Lloyd, of Philadelphia, with Cassatt A Co., Philadelphia, 
depositary. 

Norfolk A Western Ry.: 

The Atlantic, Mississippi A Ohio was a consolidation of Norfolk A Peters¬ 
burg, Southside, and the Virginia A Tennessee roads, foreclosed February 
10, 1881, and reorganized as Norfolk A Western R. It. On February 6, 1895, 
President F. J. Kimball and Henry Fink were appointed receivers. The 
Norfolk A Western Ry. was incorporated September 24, 1896, as successor 
to the railroad company of the same name. Committees: A committee for 
tlie protection of the bondholders was formed in London, England, in Febru¬ 
ary, 1895. Personnel was as follows: Alexander Brown, of Brown Bros. 
& Co. (chairman) ; Henry Parkliam Sturgis, director of London & West¬ 
minister Bank ; N. J. de Lanoy Meyer, of Blake Boissevaln A Co.; C. Sligo de 
Pothonier, of the Investment Trust Corporation; and Mr. Vivian, of Vivian, 
Gray A Co., all of London, England. New York committee: George Coppell, 
J. Kennedy Tod, A. A. H. Boissevaln, Robert Fleming, and Gen. Louis Fitzger¬ 
ald, president of Mercantile Trust Co. Subcommittee: J. Kennedy Tod, A. A. H. 
Boissevaln, and Robert Fleming. Reorganization committee, London: A. H. 
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Brown, H. P. Sturgis, N. J. de Lanoy Meyer, C. Sligo de Potlionier, Howard 
Gilliat, Robert Fleming, Lord Welby, William Vivian. New York reorgani¬ 
zation committae: As above, with C. S. de Pothonier and II. F. K. Hubrecht. 
About 98 per cent of the bonds were deposited with the Mercantile Trust Co. 
and 90 per cent of the stock. 

Norfolk Southern It. It,: 

In July, 1908, Thomas Fitzgerald, Harry K. Walcott and Hugh M. Kerr 
were appointed receivers of the predecessor company, the Norfolk & 
Southern Ity. A reorganization committee, consisting of George C. Clark, of 
New York; Rnthbone Gardner, of Providence; Oukloigh Thorne; John I. 
Waterbury; and S. N. Schoonmaker, was formed. Judge Waddill, in the 
United States district court at Richmond, Va., ordered the sale of the road 
on October 14,1909. Harry K. Walcott; K. It. Baird, jr., of Norfolk; Thomas 
J. Jarvie, of Greenville, N. ('.; and Fred IloiT, of New York, were appointed 
special masters to conduct the sale. The sale took place on December 7, 
1009, and the property was bid in by Rnthbone Gardner, acting for the 
reorganization committee, for $8,500000 (It. T. Thorp, representing Phila¬ 
delphia interests, bid $8,100,000). The circuit court of appeals at Richmond, 
Ga., affirmed the sale March 11, 1910, and, in addition, ruled very strongly 
In favor of the reorganization cmumitt.ee on other matters. The relations 
of Edward Sweet & Co. to the financing of the company and other points 
criticized by Fergus Reid (die minority bondholder), in his efforts to block 
the sale, were justified by the court. The United Slates Supreme Court on 
April 25, 1910, denied the petition of the Van Dyke-Zell Syndicate, of Phila¬ 
delphia, for a writ of certiorari to review the decision of the lower court. 
This did not end the litigation, as in July, 1910, a fourth attempt to annul 
the sale to the New York interests was being made by the Van Dyke-Zell 
Syndicae, The name of Marsden J. Perry is given ns being chairman of the 
reorganization committee of the old Norfolk & Southern lty. 

Nypano Railroad: 

This company was incorporated In Ohio as u reorganization of the New 
York, Pennsylvania & Ohio Jl. It., which in turn was a successor to the 
New York, Lake Erie & Western It. R. Tin* New York, Lake Erie & West¬ 
ern R. R. was organized in August, 1S95, under a plan prepared "under .the 
supervision of J. P. Morgan & Co. For the purpose of carrying the reor¬ 
ganization into effect, Messrs. C. II. Coster, Louis Fitzgerald, and Anthony 
J. Thomas undertook to act as a committee. The plan provided that the 
stock of the new company should be held by voting trustees to be named 
by ,T. I’. Morgan & Co. and J. S. Morgan & Co. for live years and thereafter 
until the new iirst preferred stock should have received 4 per cent rush 
dividend in one year, although the voting trustees were at liberty to deliver 
the stock at an earlier date. At a meeting of the holders of iirst-mortgage 
bonds of the New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio, held September C, 1895, it was 
voted to authorize a foreclosure proceedings and to accept the proposition 
contained in the Erie reorganization plan published In August of that year. 
The New Y’ork, Pennsylvania & Oldo was sold February 25, 1896, for $10,- 
000,000 to C. C. Mason, of Cleveland, and Roswell G. Rolston, of New Y'ork, 
representing the bondholders. This foreclosure sale was ordered on the ap¬ 
plication of Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co., New Y’ork. Receiver John Tod was 
named master commissioner of sale. 

Northern Pacific Ry.: 

Successor to Northern Pacific R. R. In April, 1896, Andrew F. Burleight 
was receiver for the Northern Pacific R. R. in Waslungton, Oregon, Montana, 
and Idaho, 2,529 miles; Edward II. McHenry and F. G. Bigelow were re¬ 
ceivers in Minnesota, Wisconsin, and North Dakota, 1,589 miles, and also for 
property in New York and Manitoba, Canada. Under date of March 16, 
1896, a committee, consisting of Edward D. Adams (chairman), Louis Fitz¬ 
gerald (vice chairman), John 0. Bullitt, Charles H. Godfrey, J. 1). Probst, 
James Stillman, and Ernst Thalman, with A. Marcus, secretary (address 
Mills Building, New York City), issued a plan of reorganization, with the 
cooperation of J. P. Morgan & Co., Drexel & Co., and the Deutsche Bank and 
a syndicate formed by them representing $45,000,000. The plan was also 
approved by all the Northern Pacific committees, Including the stockholders’ 
protective committee, Brayton Ives, chairman; the second-mortgage com¬ 
mittee, Johnson Livingston, chairman; the third-mortgage committee, Evans 
R, Dick, chairman; the collateral-trust committee, R. G. Rolston, chairman; 

88819'—S. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 8-47 
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and the Berlin united committees. Voting trtist: This plan provided that 
botli classes of stock of the new company (except directors’ shares) be 
vested in the following live voting trustees: J. P. Morgan,. George Siemens, 
August Belmont, Johnston Livingston, and Charles Lanier. 

Oklahoma Central It. It.: 

Incorporated July 31. 1914, as successor to Oklahoma Central By., sold at 
foreclosure sale July 31, 1914, to the reorganization committee formed in the 
interests of the first mortgage 5 per cent bonds of the old company. Com¬ 
mittee: Frederick J. Lisman (chairman), Willard V. King, Francis X. Quinn, 
Chauncey I>, Parker, Charles MacVeagh, with William G. Edenburg, secre¬ 
tary, 30 Broad Street, New York, and Paskns, Gordon & Hyman, counsel. 
Depositary, Colnnibfa-Knickerbocker Trust Co. Central Trust Co., snbde- 
poeitary, Amsterdam, Holland ; plan of reorganization issued May, 1914. 

Pacific & Eastern By.: 

Incorporated May 2T, 1907: successor to Medfortl & Crater Lake R. It., 
sold under foreclosure May 11, 1907. The line was bid in for $82,000 bv 
George Estes, of Portland. Oreg, representing a local syndicate. Mr. Estes 
became treasurer of tiro new company. His address was given, care of Oregon 
Trust & Savings Bank, Portland, Oreg. Oregon Trust & Savings Bank was 
trustee of an issue of $1,000,000 first 6 per cent bonds, dated July 1, 1907. 

Peru Marquette It. It.: 

Incorporated December 11. 1907, in Michigan and Indiana as consolidation 
of the first Pore Marquette It. It. (id Michigan), and Pare Marquette It. It. 
of Indiana. On December 4. 1905, Jttdson Harmon, of Cincinnati, was ap¬ 
pointed receiver for Pore Marquette It. It. and Cincinnati, Hamilton & 
Dayton. Stockholders’ protective committee, formed about December, 1905: 
Nathaniel Thayer (chairman), Mark T. Cox, George H. Norman, Francis It. 
Hart (secretary), W. W. Crapo. Depositaries: Oh! Colony Trust Co., Bos¬ 
ton, nml Manhattan Trust Co., New York. The protective committee com¬ 
pleted a plan with J. P. Morgan & Co. about June, 1907. This plan was eonj- 
nmnieated to stockholders by F. S. Mosoly & Co., who were “ acting for share¬ 
holders’ protective committee.” 

Philadelphia & Reading Ry.: 

Incorporated November 18, 1890. to acquire railroad lines of the Philadel¬ 
phia & Reading It. It. Sold under foreclosure September 23, 1890. Reorgani¬ 
zation committee: F. P. Olcott (chairman), Adrian Iselin, Jr., J. Kennedy 
Tod, Henry Bridge, Thomas Denny, New York; George II. Earle, Jr,, S. I'. 
Tyler, Samuel R. Shipley, Richard Cook, Philadelphia. Reorganization plan 
was issued by committee under direction of J. P. Morgan & Co. 

Reading Co.: 

Incorporated May 24, 1S71, in Pennsylvania; name changed to National 
Co., January 18, 1873. Control acquired at receiver’s sale on September 23, 
1890, by committee representing the reorganization managers of the Phila¬ 
delphia & Reading R. R. Co., which committee on the same day purchased 
the railroads, property, and corporate franchises of Philadelphia & Reading 
R. R. Co. A large portion of these properties was conveyed to National 
Co., which changed its name to Rending Co., after having increased its capi¬ 
tal stock from $100,000, first to $-10,000,000 and afterwards to $140,000,000, 
of which $28,000,000 was first preferred and $42,000,000 second preferred. 
Voting trust: Ail of this stock was deposited with Messrs. J. P. Morgan and 
Frederick P. Olcott, of New York, and Henry N. Paul, of Philadelphia, as 
voting trustees under nti agreement that it should be held by them until 
January 1, 1902. and until such time ns the first preferred stock should re¬ 
ceive cash dividends of 4 per cent per annum for two consecutive years. 

St Louis Southwestern Ry.: 

Incorporated January 12, 1891. in Missouri; successor to St. Louis, Ar¬ 
kansas & Texas Ry., sold under foreclosure October, 1890. Reorganization 
plan published January 18, 1890. Reorganization committee: F. P. Olcott 
(chairman), Henry Bridge, James Speyer, J. Kennedy Tod, Edmund Smith. 
Central Trust Co., New York, depositary. Plan provided that accounts of 
reorganization committee be audited by the president of United States Trust 
Co., of New York, and of Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co., New York. A second 
plan of reorganization was Issued by following committee: 'William Mertens, 
of L. von Hoffman & Co.; G. J. Wetzler, of J. D. Probst & Co.; M. Geonsheim, 
of M. Geonsheim & Co.; and F. G. Renner, of Woerishoffer & Co. Depositary: 
Fanners’ Loan & Trust Co. Subsequently the two committees settled their 
differences and (about Apr, 1, 1890) Mr. Mertens, of the second committee, 
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became a member of the first, and. In view of the compromise arrived at, 
urged holders who had deposited securities with Farmers’ Loan Sc Trust Co. 
to transfer them to the Olcott plan. July 2, 1890, Judge Tha.ver granted de¬ 
cree ordering sale of road and appointing Col. D. P. Dyer special master In 
chancery to conduct sale. 

San Antonio & Aransas Pass R,v. Co.: 

Incorporated in 1893 in Texas; reorganization of a company of the same 
name. Under the reorganization agreement of March 2, 1891, ami a modified 
reorganization agreement of December 14, 1892, the reorganization commit¬ 
tee effected without foreclosure a reorganization of the mortgage debt of 
tlie company. Committee: Frederic P. Olcott, Joseph Wharton, Henry 
Bridge, Frederic Cromwell, J. Kennedy Toil, Alfred S. Heidelbaeh, Eric P. 
Swenson. New bonds wore issued, and the mortgages of the old ones satisfied 
anil discharged of record. New bonds guaranteed by Southern Pacific Co. 
Trustee; Central Trust Co. of New York. 

Savannah & Statesboro U. K. 

Incorporated 1897 in Oeorgia as successor to Cnyler & Woodburn R. It. 
Sold under foreclosure September 7, of that year, to W. F. Carter, of Meldrum, 
Go., for $27,008 (road had been previously sold to W. A. Adams, but the 
bid was not paid). Incorporators of new company: D. C. Wood, Ellen E. 
Wood, T. E. Robertson, Lee Hutchins, Thomas W. Buckley, Charles A. 
Douglas, A. II. MacDonuell, William It. Leakln, and .1. R. Saussy. Jr. 

Seaboard Air Line Ry. 

Incorporated April 10, 1900. in Virginia, as successor to the Richmond, 
Petersburg Sc Carolina It. It. Consolidation of Raleigh Sc Gaston R. H., Sea¬ 
board Sc Roanoke, Florida Central Sc Pensacola R. It., etc. This consolida¬ 
tion was voted upon December 27, 1899, Mr. Thomas F. Ryan objecting. At 
this voting 13,009 shares were represented out of a total of 13.884. These 
shares were entitled to 3,180 votes. Ryan's representatives mustered 432 votes, 
which were cast against consolidation. President Williams, about April 19, 
made public a statement in which he said “neither our syndicate nor any 
railway company in the system nor any allied corporation owes $1 to any 
hank, bankers, or trust company in Now York, Philadelphia, or Boston.” 

Southern R.v. 

Incorporated February 20, 1894, in Virginia. Successor to Richmond & 
Danville R. R. In July, 1893, Samuel Spencer was appointed one o[ the re¬ 
ceivers of the old company. Mr. Spencer represented the banking house of 
Droxel, Morgan & Co. January, 1894, coupons on a number of bonds issued 
were paid at Chase National Bank. Reorganization committee: C. H. Coster, 
George Sherman, Anthony .T. Thomas, with Bangs, Stetson, Tracy Sc Mc- 
Neagh, counsel. Droxel, Morgan & Co., depositaries. Central Trust Co., 
custodian of securities. 

Tennessee Central It. R. 

Reorganization without foreclosure in 1901. March 17, 1904, W. J, 
Oliver was appointed receiver. With a view to reorganization company 
filed two new mortgages in April, 1904, viz. (1) a prior lien mortgage to the 
Mississippi Valley Trust Co., of St. Louis, ns trustee, for $3,853,750, and (2) 
a general mortgage to the Mercantile Trust Co., of St. Louis, as trustee, for 
$8,000,000. Receivership ended in June, 1904. 

Tennessee, Kentucky & Northern R. R. 

Originally incorporated March 18, 1904, in Tennessee ns Overton County 
R. R. Co. On August 13, 1012, tills property was sold at foreclosure sale 
under the mortgage of the Continental & Commercial Trust & Savings Bank, 
and Frank H. Jones, as trustee. Purchased by Thomas A. Fitzsimmons, 
of Chicago, presumably representing the bondholders. The Tennessee, 
Kentucky & Northern R, R. was incorporated August 14, 1912. The in¬ 
corporators of the new company were George A. Clark (who had been 
receiver for the Overton County R. R.i, C. C. Trabue, Avery Handley, Clai¬ 
borne N. Bryan, and F. J. Ready, Jr. 

Toledo, St Louis Sc Western R. R. 

Successor to Toledo, St. Louis & Kansas City R. R., sold under foreclosure 
March 27, 1900. Purchased for $19,200,000 by Morton S. Patou and R. B. 
Hartshorn, representing the bondholders. Two interests were seeking control, 
the preferred stock and the bondholders. Bondholders’ committee plan: 
John C. Havemeyer, chairman, prepared a plan or reorganization which 
amongst other things provided that the stock of the company, ns reorganized, 
should be vested In the following voting trustees: Charles Parsons, Herman 
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O. Armour, Simon Borg, C. Sidney Shepard, and Otto T. Bannard. The stock 
to he so held for live years, but the voting trustees to have the power at their 
discretion to deliver it at an earlier date. The trustees to have the power 
during the existence of the trust to sell the stock subject to the approval of 
a majority in amount of each class of the trust certificates. A syndicate 
under the management of Vermilye & Co. and Hallgarten & Co. entered Into 
a contract with the bondholders’ committee for the purchase of $9,000,000 
first-mortgage bonds represented by Continental Trust Co. certificates. A 
new reorganization committee, consisting of F. P. Olcott, chairman. H. 
Bridge, J. Kennedy Tod, and William A. Read, with J, N. Wallace, 54 Wall 
Street, as secretary, was formed in June, 1900, Depositary, Central Trust 
Co. Voting trust: All of the preferred and common stock was vested In 
the following voting trustees—Frederic P. Olcott, Thomas II. Hubbard, and 
William A. Read, to be held by them for five years. The voting trustees to 
hnve full power to sell the stock subject to the approval of a majority in 
amount of each class of the outstanding trust certificates representing the 
stock. 

Toledo Terminal R. R.: 

Incorporated December 4, 1908, in Ohio; successor, November 1, 1907, to 
property of Toledo lty. & Terminal Co., sold under foreclosure. In January, 
1900, Judson Harmon was appointed receiver of Toledo lty. & Terminal Co. 
In beginning of January, 1900, new officers representing J.’ I'. Morgan & Co. 
were elected, (1. W. Perkins being made president. In March, 190(1, Bioren 
& Co., Philadelphia, requested names am! addresses of bondholders. Bond¬ 
holders’ committee: Andrew T. Sullivan, president Nassau Trust Co., Brook¬ 
lyn, chairman; It. K. James, president Easton Trust Co.. Easton, Pa.; 
Samuel C. Eastman, president New Hampshire Savings Bank, Concord, 
N. H.; Daniel McCoy, State Bank of Michigan, Grand Rapids, Mich.; John 
<1. Reading, president Pennsylvania State Bankers’ Association; H. M. Vor- 
rill; C. H. Gilman; Francis B. Sears. Depositaries: Columbia Trust Co., 
New York, and Portland Investment Co., Portland, Me. 

Union Pacific R. It.: 

Incorporated July 1, 1S97, in Utah; successor to Union Pacific Ry. under 
reorganization plan dated October 25, 1895. The reorganization committee 
included the following: Louis Fitzgerald. Jacob II. Schiff, T. Jefferson Cooi- 
idge, Chauneey M. Depew, Marvin Hughitt, Oliver Ames, 2d, with Alvin W. 
Kreeh, secretary, and Winslow S. Pierce, counsel. Depositaries: Mercantile 
Trust Co., New York; Old Colony Trust Co., Boston; Bank of Montreal, 
London; Amsterdamselie Bank, Amsterdam; Deutsche Yereinsbank, Frank- 
fort-on-Main. Messrs. Kuhn, Loeb & Co., New York, acted as bankers for 
reorganization committee. . 

Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific Ry.: 

Incorporated April 29, 1901, in Louisiana, and on May I, 1901, assumed 
possession of all property of Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific It. R. Co. (ex¬ 
cept the United States land-grant lands), having purchased same at fore¬ 
closure sale March 30, 1901, On April 21, 1900, J. II. McCormick, of Monroe, 
La., was appointed receiver. In June, 1900, Goepel & Itaegner, of 290 Broad¬ 
way, New York, in view of appointment of receiver, requested holders of 
third-mortgage and land-grant bonds to communicate with them in order 
that protective measures might be taken. 

Western Maryland Ry.: 

Incorporated December 1, 1909, in Maryland; successor to Western Mary¬ 
land R. It., sold under foreclosure November 19, 1909. The reorganization 
plan dated July 20, 1909, was adopted by committee of holders of general 
lien and convertible mortgage bonds. Tills committee included Alvin W. 
Kreeh, Byron T. Herrick, Henry S. Redmond, George I’. Butler, Winslow 
S. Pierce, Frederick T. Gates, Henry E. Cooper, with Equitable Trust Co., 
New York and City Trust Co,, Boston, depositaries. A syndicate, of which 
Blair & Co., New York, were managers, agreed to purchase over $20,000,000 
of the immediate issue of about $24,000,000 new common stock issuable under 
the plan. 

Western New York & Pennsylvania Ry.: 

Incorporated March 18, 1895, in New-York and Pennsylvania; successor to 
Western New York & Pennsylvania It. R., sold under foreclosure February 5, 
1895. The reorganization committee consisted of Isaac N. Seligman, chair¬ 
man, Gustav E. Kissell, C. E. Bretherton, Carl Jaeger, George E. Bartol, 
N. Thuuron, and S. G. De Coursey. Plan provided that stock of new company 
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should be held In trust for five years by George E. Bartol, Nicholas Thouron, 
and Samuel 0. De Coursey, with full power to vote thereon. 

Wheeling & Lake Erie It. It.: 

Incorporated April 28, 1899, ns reorganization of Wheeling & Lake Erie 
Ily. A bondholders’ committee, of which George Coppell was chairman, pre¬ 
pared a plan of reorganization. Guaranty Trust Co. acted as depositary In 
conjunction with this committee. Following firms acted as stockholders’ 
committee: Kick Bros. & Co., Bell & Co., Clark, Ward & Co., Webb & Frail, 
Thompson & Mails. Central Trust Co., depositary. 'Tlie reorganization 
committee was changed to be representative of each class of securities and 
ultimately was as follows: Gen. Louis Fitzgerald, representing the Wheel¬ 
ing division first-mortgage bonds; George Coppell, of Maitland, Coppell & Co., 
representing the Lake Erie division first-mortgage bonds; J. Kennedy Tod, 
of J. Kennedy Tod & Co., representing consolidated fours; Eugene Delano, 
of Brown Bros. & Co., representing first-extension bonds; and William 
Dick, of Dick Bros. & Co., representing the stockholders. 

Wheeling Terminal Ity.: 

Incorporated June 7, 1900; successor to Wheeling Bridge & Terminal Co., 
sold under foreclosure May 27, 1900. Reported December, 1900, that ma¬ 
jority of first-mortgage bonds, also second-mortgage bonds, and the stock of 
old company had been acquired by Kuhn, Loeb & Co. for $1,515,000 in the 
interest, it was reported, of the Pennsylvania Co. 

Wisconsin Central lly.: 

Successor under plan of reorganization, as of July, 1899, (o the proper! les 
of the Wisconsin Central It. It., etc. Property of old company was sold 
July 7, 1809, at Enu Claire, Wis„ to Mr. George Coppell, representing the 
reorganization committee; price, $7,300,000. Voting trust: Both classes of 
Stock were vested In voting trustees, George Coppell, John Crosby Brown, 
William L. Bull, Fred T. Gates, and Francis it. Hart, Air five years, the trus¬ 
tees to have the power to deliver the stock at an earlier date. 

Wisconsin, Minnesota & Pacific It. It.: 

At St. Paul, October 7, 1893, a final decree of foreclosure was awarded In 
the case of Metropolitan Trust Co., of New York, against company. Prop¬ 
erty was acquired by Chicago, Hock Island & Pacific By. for $5,204,812. 

Zanesville Terminal It. It.: 

Successor to Zanesville Terminal Ity. sold at foreclosure March 22, 1902, 
for $92,000 to It. It. Rogers, New York, representing the bondholders. New 
company was incorporated April, 1902, in Ohio, with $300,000 authorized 
capital. Incorporators: Richard It. Rogers, Walter D. McKinney, James 
C. Mouer, Edward S. McCuue, and Ben II. Nelson. 

Question No. S. 

[Total, C! "flans miles.! 


Atlantic, Birmingham & Atlantic It. It__ 038.60 

Boston & Maine It. It_2,301.90 

Buffalo & Susquehanna By_ 91.09 

Chicago & Eastern Illinois It. It_ 1, 282. 41 

Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis It. It- - 255.47 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific It. It. (No tracks.) 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ity--- 8,328.00 

Cincinnati, Bluffton & Chicago It. It__ 52.00 

Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton Ity-1,015.27 

Colorado Midland Ry_ 337. 64 

Council City & Solomon River Ry- 35.00 

Denver & Itlo Grande R. R__ 2, 585.05 

Denver, Laramie & Northwestern R. It- 56.59 

Fort Smith & Western R. R- 221.16 

Illinois Southern Ry- 139, 65 

International & Great Northern Ry- 1,159. 50 

Kansas City, Clinton & Springfield Ry- 162.63 

Kansas City, Outer Belt & Electric It. It- 8. 00 

Louisiana & Northwest R. R_ 121.40 

Maeon & Birmingham It. R_ 105. 00 

Marietta, Columbus & Cleveland R. It_ 49. 08 

Missouri & North Arkansas R. R_ 365. 24 

Missouri, Oklahoma & Gulf Ry__ 236.15 
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Missouri Pacific Ry_ 7 ,284. 53 

New Mexico Central It. K___ 116. 00 

New Orleans, Mobile & Chicago It. It_ 402.90 

New Orleans, Texas & Mexico it. K__285.87 

New York, New Haven & Hartford it. It_ 2,003.10 

Ohio ltiver & Columbus Ity_ . 24. 42 

Pere Marquette It. It_____2,321.77 

Pittsburg, Slmwmut & Northern It. It_ __ 294.06 

St. Louis & San Francisco It. It_ 5,259.09 

Sun Antonio, Uvalde & Gulf It. It___ 314.03 

Tennessee Central It. It_ _ 293.71 

Toledo, St. Louis & Western It. it____ ___ 450.5,3 

Trinity & Brazos Valley Ity_ 463.00 

Valdosta, Moultrie & Western It. it _ 42. 00 

Wabash, Chester & Western It. It_ .. __ 04.83 

Walmxli-Pittxlmrg Terminal Itv _.... _ 63.40 

Wabash It. It__ ___ 1,379.30 

Watauga & Yadkin Biter It. It __ __ 23. 00 

West Side Belt It. It_ 22.63 

Western Maryland Itv_ 601. 23 

Wheeling & Lake Erie It. It..._ ___ 503.39 

AVilllumxville, Greenville & St. Lotus Ity_ 35.00 

Wisconsin & Michigan Itv___ 128.10 

Western Pacific Ity______ 930.00 

llock Island Co. (Holding company; no mileage.) 

Wisconsin, Minnesota & Pacific it. It___ 380. 25 


Atlanta, Birmini/haw <(' Atlantic It. It .—The properties of the Atlanta. Bir¬ 
mingham & Atlantic it. it. Co. were sold at foreclosure sale on June 5, 1914, for 
,$4,041,000. The property was hid in by Martin V, Wjlly and Frederick Iteltz, 
jr., representing the general protective committee. The stilt 1 was confirmed by 
Judge Pardee on June 17, 1914, Proposed successor company: The Atlanta, 
Birmingham & Atlantic Ity. Co. was Incorporated in Georgia, August 22, 1914, 
with E. T. Lamb as president (receiver of the railroad company), and the 
Georgia Railroad Commission, in August, 1914, authorized the new company 
to issue $30,000,000 common and $ 10 , 000,000 preferred stock; also $3,000,000 
5 per cent bonds. Official notice of reorganization was filed October 2, 1914, 
in the office of secretary of state of Georgia, tills notice stating that the rail¬ 
road company had been withdrawn from the hands of the receiver. On Novem¬ 
ber 20, 1914, however, an order was signed by Judge Pardee in the United 
States district court at Macon. Ga„ with the consent of the committees repre¬ 
senting holders of the receivers' certificates and the bondholders, again form¬ 
ally placing the road in hands of F. T. Lamb as receiver. The purchasers of the 
railroad property notified the court Hint on account of present financial condi¬ 
tions they were tumble to complete the purchase. Committee for receivers' cer¬ 
tificates: Owing to the default in payment of principal of the $4,700,000 one-year 
5 per cent receivers’ certificates due July 1, 1913, the following committee agreed 
to act for the holders: Howard Bayne, George C. Clark, Jr., Harold B. Clark, 
Lewis B. Franklin, and Carl E. Steere, with G. E. Warren, secretary, 60 Broad¬ 
way, New' York, and Shearman & Sterling and Spooner & Cotton as- counsel. 
Depositary: Columbia Trust Co., New York. Over 80 per cent of the receivers’ 
certificates have been deposited with this committee. Committee for first- 
mortgage fives: S. H. Fessenden, Philip Stockton, and F. H. Farrar. Old 
Colony Trust Co., depositary. Committee for joint collateral notes and first- 
mortgage fives: George C. Clark, chairman; George C. Clark, jr., secretary; 
Equitable Trust Co., New York, and American Trust Co., Boston, depositary. 
General protective committee: E. S. Marston (chairman), John I. Waterbury, 
S. S. Palmer, New York, and Samuel Carr, Francis R. Hart, and Frederick 
Ayer, Boston. 

Boston ct- Maine It. If,—In June, 1907, the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
R. R. Co. acquired $10,994,800 of the capital stock of the Boston & Maine R. R., 
which was subsequently exchanged, share for share, for stock of the “ New 
Haven Co,” In consequence, however, of agitation In the Massachusetts Legis¬ 
lature with reSpeet to “ foreign " control the stock was sold in June, 1908, to 
John L. Blllard. Additional stock was, subsequently acquired In the same inter¬ 
ests, and In February, 1909, authority was granted by the Connecticut Legisla¬ 
ture for a charter for a corporation under the style of the Blllard Co., with 
power to purchase, hold, pledge, and sell shares of stock and other securities 
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of the Boston & Maine R. It. In June, 1909, the Massachusetts Legislature 
passed a law authorizing the Boston Railroad Holding Co. to hold the securities 
of the Boston & Mnine R. R„ and on October 6, 1909, that company took over 
the $10,994,800 Boston & Maine stock purchased from the Bliiard Co. at $140 
per share. As of June 30, 1914, the Boston Railroad Holding Co. owned 
$21,918,9i>0 common and $654,300 preferred stock of the Boston & Maine R. R. 
Co. Tlie Boston Railroad Holding Co. was, in October, 1914, placed in the 
hands of Frank P. Carpenter, Henry B. Day, Charles 1’. Hall, James L. Doherty, 
and Marcus P. Knowltou as trustees, for the purpose, amongst others, of dis¬ 
posing of its holdings in Boston & Mnine stock. In connection with the Boston 
& Maine situation IV. B. Lawrence, the largest holder of the stock, aside from 
the Boston Railroad Holding Co., is quoted as saying: “I am against a re¬ 
organization of the Boston & Maine. I want a receivership. It must consist 
of three men—three honest men—with the present president of the road at the 
head, doing the directing.” (Boston Post, Jan. 20, p. 3.) 

Buffalo <£ Bvtquehanna Rii .—The company having defaulted May 1, 1910, on 
the interest due on its $6,000,000 first-mortgage 4* per cent bonds, Harry I. 
Miller was appointed receiver on May 2, 1910, by the Supreme Court of the 
State of New York, and on May 3, 1910, was appointed receiver in Pennsylvania 
by the Court of Common Pleas of Potter County. Bondholders’ protective com¬ 
mittee: William Salomon (chairman), Cordon Abbott, Alex. Brown, Benjamin 
Strong, jr., and Asa S. Wing; George G. Henry, secretary, 23 Broad Street, New 
York. Depositary: Bankers’ Trust Co., New York. 

Chicago (£■ Eastern Illinois If. R. —During the month of May, 1913, it became 
evident that financial embarrassment of the St. Louis & San Francisco R. R. 
Co., the owner of all the outstanding common stock and over 73 per cent of the 
preferred stock of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois R. R. Co., would lend to the 
appointment of receivers of t he property of the St. Louis & Sail Francisco R. It. 
Co. and the consequent appointment of reeel vers of tlie Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
R. R. In anticipation of the impairment of the company’s credit which would 
follow, and in view of the condition of its property ami affairs, u creditor filed a 
hill in the United States District Court for the Northern District of Illinois pray¬ 
ing for a receivership of the company’s property, pursuant to which 'William J. 
Jackson, vice president of tlie company, and Edwin W. Winter, of New York, 
were appointed receivers May 27, 1913, took possession as of midnight that date, 
aptl are operating the property. Protective committee for trust certificates and 
stockholders: In May, 1013, the following committee agreed to act for the 
protection of tlie holders of St. Louis & San Francisco R. R. trust certificates 
for Chicago & Eastern Illinois R. R. preferred and common stock and of 
the preferred stockholders of Chicago & Eastern Illinois R. R.: Alvin W. Kreclt 
(chairman), Henry H. Porter, W. Kmleit Roosevelt, Gordon Abbott, W. Redinoml 
Cross, Horace J. Morse, Henry A. Vernel, with Richard R. Hunter as secretary. 
Depositary: Equitable Trust Co.. New York. Counsel: Murray, Prentice & 
Howland. Protective committee for Evansville & Indianapolis R. R. first sixes 
and first consolidated sixes: Default having occurred in tlie July 1, 1914, 
interest on both these issues tlie following committee was formed for tlie pro¬ 
tection of holders# Frederick H. Shipman (chairman), W. B. Cnrdozo, E. W. 
Gladwin, E. H. Ladd, jr., R. M. Smith, with Geller, Rolston & Horan counsel and 
Edwin Gibbs, secretary, 22 William Street, New York. Depositary: Farmers’ 
Loan & Trust Co., New York. Protective committee for holders of mortgage 
debt and equipment obligation: John W. Flatten (chairman), James C. Brady, 
Franklin Q. Brown, Frederick H. Ecker, Robert Fleming (London), Donald G. 
Geddes, Otto H. Kahn, William C. Poiilon, with Calvin Brewer, secretary, and 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. as bankers for the committee. Depositary: United States 
Mortgage & Trust Co., New York. Counsel: Spooner & Cotton. This commit¬ 
tee in March, 1914, asked for deposit of refunding and Improvement bonds. 
Protective committee for Chicago & Indiana Coal Ry. Co. first fives: W. W. 
Jacobs (chairman), James B. Mahon, Edwin S. Hunt, R. H. Cnrleton, J. S. 
Farlee, with Charles E. Sigler, secretary, 54 YVnll Street, New Y'ork, and Sulli¬ 
van & Cromwell, New York, as counsel. This committee, on June 20, 1914, iu 
view of the Impending default in the July Interest, called for deposit of the 
bonds. Time for deposit expired December 1, 1914. In January, 1915, the 
Metropolitan Trust Co., of New York, os mortgage trustee, brought a suit to 
foreclose the Chicago & Indiana Coal By. mortgage of 1885. This suit was 
brought at the Instance of the protective committee of Chicago & Indiana Coal 
Ry. bondholders, acting through their counsel, Sullivan & Cromwell. Separate 
receivers for coal properties; In November, 1914, United States district court 
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at Chicago appointed Francis S. Peabody, Jackson K. Dering, and Jfiber. Wooley 
separate receivers for the coal properties. As a result of these appointments 
the leases under which the Illinois and Indiana mines owned by the road were 
operated by the coal companies have been canceled. The special receivers now 
operate properties l'or the road. 

Chicago, 1’coria it St. Louis R. If.—The circuit court at Springfield, Ill., on 
July 31, 10H, appointed Bluford Wilson, of Springfield, Ill, president of the 
road, and William Cotter, of New York, receivers for company. General and 
refunding bondholders’ committee: Owing to default in June 1, 1914, interest 
on the general and refunding four-and-n-halfs, the below-named committee 
urged deposit of those bonds with Bankers’ Trust Co., New York, depositary. 
Committee: Frederick ,T. Lisman, chairman, and Alfred Shepherd, with Graham 
Adams as secretary, 30 Broad Street, New York, and White & Chase, counsel. 
The agreement provides that in case of a vacancy in (lie membership of the 
committee the successor of Frederick J. Lisman shall be designated by F. J. 
Usman & Co., New York, and the successor of Alfred Shepherd by the directors 
of the Car Trust Realization Co. (Ltd.), Great Britain. The committee may 
add to its number. The agreement gives the committee the customary powers 
for tlie protection of the bondholders ami provides that any plan of reorganiza¬ 
tion presented by the committee shall become binding on all depositors when 
assented to by certificates representing 51 per cent of the bonds, deposited here¬ 
under, but that each dissatisfied depositor shall be allowed 30 days in which 
to withdraw. If the holders of more than 49 per cent in principal amount Of 
the outstanding certificates of deposits shall so dissent, the plan will not become 
effective. Time for deposit was limited to December 15, 1914, since which date 
no deposits have been received, except upon such conditions ns committee has 
imposed. A substantial majority of the bonds has been deposited. Prior-lien 
bondholders’ committee: Default having been made in payment of September 1, 
1914, Interest on the Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis Ry. of Illinois prior-lion four- 
nnd-a-halfs, the below-named committee urged deposit of these bonds with the 
Equitable Trust Co., New Y'ork, depositary. Committee: Sidney C. Borg, of 
Simon, Borg & Co.; Henry K. Cooper, vice president of the Equitable Trust Co., 
New York; Thomas Denny, of Denny. Pommy & Co.; Robert Strothers, jr„ of 
Wood, Strothers & Co., with .1. N. Babcock, secretary, 37 Wall Street, New 
York, and Levontrift, Cook & Nathan as counsel. Time for deposit was limited 
to November 30, 1914, since which date no deposits have been received except 
on terms imposed by committee. 

Chicago, Rock Island <( Pacific R. If—The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. 
Co. having failed to declare a dividend on its common stock in 1914. the Chi¬ 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific It. It. Co., the holding company, was left without 
resources with which to pay the May, 1914, coupons on the collateral trust 
fours of 2002. In view of the impending default in this interest a bondholders’ 
protective committee, consisting of James N. Wallace, chairman; Charles Hay¬ 
den, James Brown, Bernard M. Baruch, Henry Evans, Frederick Strauss, with 
.Toline, Larkin & Rnthbone and Oravnth & Henderson as counsel, and C. B. 
Sigler as secretary, 54 Wall Street, New York...was formed, and in order to 
secure concerted action requested deposits of the bonds with*the Central Trust 
Co. of Now York, depositary. The formation of tlds committee nnd the deposit 
of bonds was protested by N. L. Amster, of Boston, who subsequently, in the 
interests of the undeposited bonds, formed a second protective committee, con¬ 
sisting of himself as chairman, L. Latlin Kellogg, George Warren Smith, Warren 
C. Crane, Frank W. Bander, Courtlnndt I.inkrom, Alfred K. Keppelman, Edwin 
S. Dickerson, and George G. Prentice. Owing to the default in the payment of 
the May, 1014, interest on the collateral trust fours, the Central Trust Co. of 
New York, as trustee of these bonds, brought foreclosure suits on September 3, 
1914, in the United States district court, and a foreclosure decree was signed 
October 10, 1914, by Judge Mayer, who directed that the stock of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific Ry. Co. pledged as collateral for these bonds be sold at 
auction in the interests of the bondholders by Bronson Wlnthrop as special 
master. In connection with this sale the “Wallace” protective committee 
(which ultimately represented a majority of the bonds) announced a plan of 
reorganization, which provided for the purchase In a single block of the stock 
pledged (which had a total par value equal to the face value of the outstanding 
bonds), and for the distribution of It to the depositing bondholders on the basis 
of 10 shares of stock of a par value of $100 each for each $1,000 bond, the de¬ 
positing bondholders to pay the nondepositing bondholders their share of the 
proceeds of the sale of the stock, and to receive the excess stock In proportion to 
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their holdings. This plan of selling the stock en bloc was opposed in the courts 
by the minority bondholders represented by N. L. Amster, who contended it 
was unfair to them. The court of appeals on November 19, 1914, reversed 
Judge Mayer's decision, giving it ns their opinion that the undepositing 
(minority) bondholders had a right to be made party defendants to the fore¬ 
closure suit. Eventually an arrangement was made between the two com¬ 
mittees (Wallace committee and Amster committee) which allowed the stock 
to be sold. This arrangement was made on order of court, and provided that 
whilst the stock may he sold en block all tire shares applicable to the unde¬ 
posited bonds shall be turned over to a special master, appointed by tlie court, 
and be distributed to tiie bondholders who had not deposited their holdings to 
pay their proportion of the committee and foreclosure expenses amounting to 
44J cents per share. On December 22, 1914, this stock ($71,353,500) was sold 
to the “Wallace” committee for $7,135,350, equivalent to $10 per share. This 
sale was confirmed by Judge Mayer on January 0, 191.1. No bondholder will 
be entitled to exchange his bonds for stock after February 27, 1915; afler that 
(late bondholders must accept for their bonds their proportionate share of the 
proceeds of the sale. The special master must be notified on or before February 
10, 1915, of Intention to subscribe for unexchanged stock of the railway com¬ 
pany. 

Chicago , Rod- Islant! A Pacific Rg. —On December 22, 1014, the control of the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific It.v. Co. passed into the hands of the holders of 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific It. It. Co. collateral trust fours—see state¬ 
ment above. In March, 1914, Edw. P>. Smith & Co., Philadelphia and New 
York, issued the following notice to holders of Choctaw, Oklahoma & Gulf 
It. It. general fives, due 1919; Choctaw, Oklahoma & Gulf R. R. consolidated 
fives, due 1952; Choctaw & Memphis It. R. first fives, due 1914, and Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific Ry. Choctaw collateral trust fours: “In view of the 
uncertainties surrounding the whole Rock Island proposition, which lias caused 
holders of the above securities to express to us concern as to their status, we 
feel, upon information, that the situation demands concentrated action for 
mutual protection. Committees have been formed to protect junior securities, 
whose interests may conflict with those underlying issues. Under the circum¬ 
stances we urge holders of the Choctaw issues to communicate with us promptly, 
looking to united action.” The $2,500.(100 6 per cent hank loan, maturing De¬ 
cember 81, 1914, was extended to April 30, 1915, at 6 per cent. This lonn was 
negotiated to guide the company over the period of heavy payments, beginning 
with July 1, 1914. The date of the annual meeting which has several times 
been postponed, hns again been postponed, this time to March 15, 1915. A 
reorganization committee, it Is stated, may tie formed to undertake the work 
of readjustment. The method expected In Wall Street to be used is for the 
stockholders of the company to agree to raise a large part of tlie new capital 
required as the consideration for retaining an interest in the property. The 
Phelps-Dodge interests, who are considered the lending Interests in the company, 
although understood to be against a further investment in the company, are 
looked upon as the most likely source of new capital. 

Cincinnati, Bhtf/ton A Chicago R. R. —This road was sold at receivers’ sale 
on October 15, 1914, to Fred A. Dolph, of Chicago, representing a syndicate of 
creditors. Tlie price to be paid is $350,000. Judge Cook, In the circuit court, 
gave Mr. Dolph four months to make final payment. The receiver will operate 
the property until the sale is fully consummated. A new company, it Is stated, 
will probably be organized some time prior to February 15, 1915. On March 
14, 1908, John C. Curtis was appointed receiver in a creditor's suit. 

Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton Ry. —Judge Hollister, in the United States 
court in Cincinnati, on July 2, 1914, because of the defaults In Interest payments 
below mentioned, appointed Judson Harmon and Rufus B. Smith as receivers 
of the property on application by Bankers Trust Co., of New York, trustee. 
The defaults on July 1, 1914, were: Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton first and 
refunding mortgage unguaranteed bonds. $1,677,000; Cincinnati, Indianapolis & 
Western Ry. first and refunding fours, $4,722,000; Indiana, Decatur & Western 
Ry. fives, $3,162,000. The committee which represented the old 4J per cent 
collateral trust notes exchanged under the readjustment of 1909 for general 
mortgage bonds has been reorganized, and In circular of October 2, 1914, to 
holders of bonds, said: “In view of the appointment of receivers of the rail¬ 
way company the committee requests that bondholders furnish It with their 
names and addresses and the amounts of their holdings. The committee will 
keep In touch with the progress of the receivership, and if advisable will later 
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call for the deposit of bonds. Bondholders are reminded of the existing con¬ 
tract with the Baltimore A Ohio It. It. Co., providing for the purchase or 
exchange of their bonds not inter than during July, 1910, and the committee 
will be prepared to advise with bondholders in regard to the consummation of 
said agreement.” (Signed: Charles H. Sabin, chairman; Harry Bronner, Sam¬ 
uel L. Fuller, J. II. McCiement, and Gordon Abbott, committee, with Arthur 
B. Hatcher, secretary, 140 Broadway, New York, and Jolino, Larkin & llath- 
bone, counsel.) A committee, consisting of Wllmer Palmer, Osman F. Bhein- 
linrd, and Hudolph Kleybolte, representing a large part of the $216,000 out¬ 
standing Kleybolte 4$ per cent equipment notes of 1905, called for the deposit 
of tiie notes, with the Bankers’ Trust Co., New York, as depositary under a 
protective agreement dated November 2, 1914. A circular dated November 2, 
3914, says, in substance: “On October 1, 1914, the receiver of the Cincinnati, 
Hamilton & Dayton Ry. Co. defaulted on the principal of the $54,000 of notes 
maturing October 1, and also the interest due on all the outstanding equip¬ 
ment notes, tin the same date the company, through its receiver, paid the 
interest and principal of all its other outstanding equipment notes, maturing 
on that date, thus preferring said notes to those held by yourselves. The de¬ 
fault in the Kleybolte equipment notes is placed upon the fact that the I’ere 
Marquette It. It. has failed to make the payments due under contract of July 
20, 1908, whereby about one-half of the equipment securing the issue was sold 
to that company with the sanction of the United States circuit court, hut con¬ 
trary to the provisions of the trust deed, and without the knowledge of the 
trustee.” Owing to default in the payment of November 3, 1914, interest on 
Cincinnati. Findlay tk Fort "Wayne Ry. first fours, the below-mentioned com¬ 
mittee asked for the deposit of bonds on or before January 15, 1915, with the 
Bankers' Trust Co., New York, depositary. Committee: F.' N. B. Close, cliair- 
man; Sidney C. Borg, Henry F. Whitcomb, Albert II. Wiggiu, with P. I). 
Bogue as secretary, 10 Wall Street, New York, and Alfred A. Cook counsel. 
Tile receivers on September 10, 1914, applied to the United States district 
court for permission to issue $3,000,000 receivers’ cert ideates for improvements 
and equipment. The receivers, however, early in October, 1014, in view of the 
financial situation, decided to postpone application for permission to issue the 
above amount of certificates until some later date, when it is hoped conditions 
may have improved. The Interstate Commerce Commission on July 30, 1914, 
made an order announcing tlmt an investigation of the road will lie made in 
connection with a similar one into the affairs of the Pere Marquette R. It. 
An agreement was made July 1, 1909. between J. P. Morgan & Co. and the 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Co., under which the latter will acquire, at expiration 
of seven years from that date, at a price then to be agreed upon or determined 
by arbitration, the controlling stock of the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton Ry. 
Co. During said seven years the controlling stock is to be vested in three 
voting trustees, one to be the president for the time being of the Baltimore & 
Ohio R. R. Co. In tins connection a plan was affected for adjustment of future 
interest charges, and the payment or adjustment of the floating debt of the 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton Ry. Co., and providing approximately $7,000,000 
for improvements and working capital. Under this plan the Baltimore & 
Ohio R. R. Co. guarantees $12,500,000 of the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton 
Ry. first and refunding 4 per cent bonds, dated July 1, 1909, and took up at 
maturity the $11,557,000 of that company's 4 per cent notes, due July 1, 1913, 
secured by deposit of $13,000,000 of the first and refunding bonds, and now 
holds the notes and collateral. Also, upon the acquisition under the agree¬ 
ment of the stock of the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton Ry. Co., the Baltimore 
& Ohio It. R. Co. is obligated either to purchase at 85 or guaranty $20,000,000 
of that company’s general mortgage bonds, due July 1, 1939. 

Colorado Midland Ry .—On December 13, 1912, President George W. Vallery 
was appointed receiver by the United States district court at Denver on appli¬ 
cation of Central Trust Co., of New York, acting at the request of the pro¬ 
tective committee. In view of the default by the company on one of its out¬ 
standing notes, a committee was formed in November, 1912, consisting of James 
N. Wallace, chairman; James N. Jarvte, Harry Bronner, B. Aymar Sands, 
Francis Leyland, Clark Williams, and W. de Lancey Kountze, requesting the 
holders of the first mortgage fours of 1897 to unite for mutual protection by 
depositing their bonds with the Central Trust Co. of New York, depositary. 
The Swiss Bank Verein, London, England, acts as London depositary. C. H. 
Sigler, 54 Wall Street, New York, is secretary, 
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Council City & Solomon River R. R .—Jerome D. Gedney was appointed re¬ 
ceiver In October, 1807, by tile court of chancery of Now Jersey. 

Denver <& Rio Grande R. R .—It Is stated that “the board of directors of the 
Denver & Itio Grande It. B. has authorized the announcement that the interest 
which will fall due September 1, 1814, u]x>n Western Pacific By. first-mort¬ 
gage bonds will be paid, but that if the Denver & Bio Grande B. R. is to 
continue its support of the Western Pacific Ity., some plan of readjustment 
of Western Pacific By, finances and the relation of the Denver & Rio Graiule 
B. B. thereto must be devised, whirl) will be acceptable to the holders of the 
bonds, and that a call for the deposit of these bonds will lie put forth at an 
early date, by a committee of responsible hankers, looking to the adoption of 
a plan which will at once lighten the burden which the Denier & Rio Grande 
B. R. is now carrying, to place the financial structure of the system upon a 
basis of recognized solvency and credit, and ns far as may lie practical provide 
means for the development of the Western Pacific By.” 

Denver, Laramie <£• northwestern It. It .—On June 12, 1812, the company was 
placed in the hands of receivers on complaint of F. A. Bridge, as a creditor, 
bondholder, and stockholder, in the district court, oily and county of Denver, 
Colo. Tlie Continental Trust Co. (Allan F. Ayers, representative) and Mar¬ 
shall B. Smith, of Denver, Colo., were appointed as receivers and assumed 
charge of the properties June 13, 3812 On March 7. 1813, at the request of 
the below-mentioned bondholders’ protective committee, representing a large 
majority of the bonds, the Rankers’ Trust Co. of New York, trustee under the 
mortgage, filed a complaint ill foreclosure proceedings and asked for the ap¬ 
pointment of receivers. The two preceding eases were consolidated with tile 
Bankers' Trust Co., ami the same receivers were appointed and are now in 
charge of the properiies. The trustee has not, as yet, asked for a foreclosure 
decree. Committee: William Barth, J. R, Pearson, W. E. Green, William 
Semke, Stansbury Thompson, J. H. Bender, Denver, Colo.; J. F. Wallace, 
A. It. Oppenhelm, New York: Fred B. Silisbee, Charles B. Martin, Chicago, III.; 
Otter Halier. Rock Island, Ill.; I. W. Crumly, Colby, leans. 

Fort Smith <C- Western It. It .—Tn November, 3910. holders of the securities of 
(lie Fort Smith & Western It. It. and the San Bois Coal Co., were asked to 
deposit their holdings wilh a committee composed of W. L. Brown, A. W. 
Mellon, Colgate Hoyt. W. H. Canniff, W. (i. Mather, ,1. J. Sullivan, George S. 
Russell, James H. Hoyt, S. H. Tolies, C. 0. Bolton, and A. C. Dustin. In 
February, 1911, circulars in the shape of mi agreement to deposit bonds with the 
Superior Savings & Trust Co., Cleveland, and vesting in the above-named com¬ 
mittee the power to take absolute charge of the business were sent to bond¬ 
holders of the Fort Smith & Western R. R. and the San Bois Coal Co. The 
agreement effective for three years, was signed by over 70 per cent of the bond¬ 
holders, and conferred on the committee the power to vote all the stock of the 
signers of the agreement. The agreement was extended for two years to 
January 1, 1915. The stock of the San Bois Coal Co. was deposited with the 
Bankers’ Trust Co. of New York, for the benefit of first-mortgage bondholders. 
The agreement also authorized the committee to sell, exchange, or dispose of the 
property of the Fort Smith & Western R. H. Co., the bonds deposited, or the 
.San Bois Coal Co., as it may consider best, although tlie understanding is that 
no sale or exchange Is to bo made, nor money borrowed in excess of $100,000, 
without the unanimous vote of tlie committee. 

Illinois Southern Ity—A friendly reorganization, as of June 1, 1911, was 
consummated about December 1, 1911, whereby holders of the $4,000,000 first- 
mortgage 4 per cent bonds, dated December 1, 1903, exchanged their holdings 
for 30 per cent ($1,380,000) of new first-mortgage 5 per cent bonds and 30 per 
cent ($1,380,000) of new income 5 per cent bonds. In addition to the new 
first-mortgage bonds issued under the plan there were Issued $354,000 for the 
construction of a new incline on the east bank of tlie Mississippi River and 
for other corporate purposes. The company induced the holders of 1,528 
first-mortgage bonds to temporarily carry their December 1, 3913, coupons for 
the benefit of the company. The company has sufficient funds on hand to pay 
the balance of these December coupons, hut If this payment was made it would 
leave it almost bare as to working capital and without funds to pay tlie June 1, 
1914, coupons. It was therefore deemed desirable by the directors to make no 
disbursement, either on account of the balance due on the December 1, 1913, In¬ 
terest, or on the June’l, 1914, Interest, and to keep what money the company 
had for additional working capital. The majority of the bondholders have 
been consulted and approve of these arrangements. 
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International it- Great Northern />’?/.—Judge Burns, In the United States 
court at Houston, Tex., on August 11, 1914, appointed James A. Baker, of 
Houston, and Cecil A. Lyon, of Sherman, Tex., as receivers of the property at 
the instance of the note holders’ protective committee, see below. President 
Thomas J. Freeman stated it was impossible to meet either interest or prin¬ 
cipal of the notes due August 1, 1914, and as there was no market for the bonds 
a default resulted. The executors of the J. Gould estate consented to the 
plan for extending the notes for two and one-half years at 6 per cent, but the 
unsettled financial situation brought about by the European war and a less 
favorable outlook for the cotton crop along the line caused the plan to fall 
through. Note holders’ committee: Alexander J. Hemphill, Alvin W. Krech, 
Benjamin Strong, jr., S. H. Voorhees, Franklin Q. Brown, It. Lancaster Wil¬ 
liams, Frederick Strauss. Depositary: Guaranty Trust Co., New York. On 
July 81, 1914, this committee asked for the deposit of the $11,000,000 three-year 
5 per cent notes, due August 1, .1914, in order to effect under what was believed 
to be advantageous conditions an extension thereof to February 1, 1917, with 
interest at (5 per cent. Unforeseen circumstances brought about a receivership 
of the property and made the plan impracticable of execution at the present 
time. Holders of notes were requested to deposit them at once with the 
depositary. To November 15, 1914, 90 per cent of the notes had been deposited 
with the committee. 

Kansas City, Clinton d Hpringfield Ity. —Default having been made in the 
April, 1914, interest on the first mortgage 5 per cent bonds, protective committee 
was formed, consisting of E. V. It. Thayer (chairman), Alfred D. Foster, F. It. 
Hart, and F. L. Higginson, with Frank II. Damon as secretary, and Story, 
Thorndike, l’almer & Dodge as counsel. Bondholders were urged to deposit 
their holdings with Bankers’ Trust Co., New York, or Old Colony Trust Co., 
Boston, depositaries. In the early part of May, 1914, this interest was paid 
witli funds provided by the receivers of the St. Louis k San Francisco It. It. 

Kansas City, Outer Belt d Electric It. It. —On October SI, 1912, Thomas A. 
Bigger was appointed receiver. Receiver’s certificates to the amount of $40,000 
have been issued to pay taxes and provide for care of property. 

Louisiana d Northwest It. It. —On August 22, 1913, President George W. 
Hunter was appointed receiver by Judge Foster in tiie United States district 
Court at New Orleans, on application of the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 

Macon d Birmingham By. —S. F. Parrott, vice president, was appointed re¬ 
ceiver of company on February 1, 1908, upon the application of the Old Colony 
Trust Co., Boston, trustee of the tirst 5 per cent mortgage. In September, 1910, 
J. B. Munson was appointed receiver to succeed S. F. Parrott. 

Marietta, Columbus d Cleveland R. It. —D. B. Torpy, a director of the com¬ 
pany, was on July 10, 1914, appointed receiver on application of the Columbia 
Trust Co., New York, trustee of the tirst mortgage 40-year fives, on which no 
Interest has been paid. 

Missouri d North Arkansas It. If—On April 1, 1012, Federal Judge Trieber 
appointed W. S. Holt, George L, Sands, and .Tosse McDonald as receivers of the 
property, on application of the St. Louis Union Trust Co., the trustee of the 
first mortgage, dated July 1, 1900. On March 4, 1914, John Scullin was ap¬ 
pointed receiver to succeed George L. Sands, resigned. 

Missouri, Oklahoma cC- Gulf lty. —President William Kencfick was appointed 
temporary receiver December 11, 1913, for the properties of the Missouri, Okla¬ 
homa & Gulf Ry. and the Missouri, Oklahoma & Gulf R. R. by Judge Hook in 
the Federal court at St. Louis, on application by the Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
a secured creditor to extent of approximately $290,000. The November, 1913, 
and subsequent coupons on the first mortgage bonds are in default. On January 
12, 1914, L. S. Posner, of New York, and Alexander New, of Kansas City, 
Mo., were appointed receivers in place of William Keneflek, who asked to be 
relieved of the duty. Judge Hook, in the United States district court at Kan¬ 
sas City, on October 27, 1914, heard the application of the receivers to issue 
$1,700,000 certificates for Improvements, equipment, etc. As they supplant the 
lien of the bondholders, the court will not grant the application for their Issu¬ 
ance until consent In writing of a majority of bondholders Is presented. 

Missouri Paeific. Ry. —The undersigned are prepared to act as a proxy com¬ 
mittee for stockholders at the forthcoming annual meeting. Committee: Alex. 
J. Hemphill, Otto H. Kahn, Seward Prosser, James N. Wallace, and Robert 
Winsor, with Charles E. Sigler, secretary, 54 Wall Street, New York. It Is 
reported that an official of the company, on January 19, 1915, stated to Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co. and Blair & Co., of New York, that the Deutsche Bank of Berlin 
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are expected to become financial managers of the company and to provide funds 
to meet the maturing obligations of the road. 

New Mexico Central R. R. —In December, 1914, the district court at Santn Fe, 
N. Mex., appointed Ralph C. Ely, Demiug, N. Mex., as receiver, succeeding 
Charles Murray. 

New Orleans, Mobile d Chicago ft. ft.—The Federal court at Mobile, Ala., on 
December 19, 1913, placed the property of company In the hands of President 
William F. Owen, ns receiver on petition by the Metropolitan Trust Co., of New 
York, as trustee under the first and refunding mortgage, the coupons due July 1, 

1913, on the outstanding bonds remaining unpaid. Owing to the default in the 
July 1, 1913, interest the following committee was appointed: John W. Flatten, 
chairman; James G. Cannon, Robert Fleming (London), Frederick William Scott, 
and T. Nelson Strother, depositaries; United States Mortgage & Trust Co., New 
York, and Mercantile Trust & Deposit Co., subdepositary, Baltimore. C. H. 
Murphy, 55 Cedar Street, New York; Beekman, Menken & Grlscom, counsel, 
New York. 

New Orleans, Texas d Mexico ft. ft.—On July 9, 1913, (lie United States 
district court at New Orleans appointed John I). O’Keefe, of New Orleans, and 
Frank Andrews, of Houston, Tex., permanent receivers for company on appli¬ 
cation of the New York Trust Co. On July 25, 1913, Mr. O’Keefe tendered Ills 
resignation as receiver of the Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western Railway and 
Orange & Northwestern Railroad Co. This left Frank Andrews as sole receiver 
of tlie last two mentioned companies, and also of the St. Louis, Brownsville & 
Mexico Railway Co. Mr. O'Keefe continues as sole receiver of the New 
Orleans, Texas & Mexico Railway in Louisiana, with headquarters at New 
Orleans. The United States District Court for the Southern District of Louisi¬ 
ana in October, 1914, authorized Receiver O’Keefe to issue not exceeding 
$3,500,000 one-year 6 per cent certificates, dated October 15, 1914. Of these 
certificates the receiver was to issue sullicicnt to retire the $2,000,000 out¬ 
standing series A certificates, due October 15, 1914, and $300,(XX) St. lands, 
Brownsville & Mexico Railway certificates. The remainder are reserved for 
further order of the court. Holders of the old outstanding certificates were 
offered in exchange therefor new certificates on the basis of $1,025 face value of 
new certificates for each $1,000 face value of the old certificates, being the 
equivalent of approximately an 81 per cent interest basis for the new certifi¬ 
cates. Under the order of the court the new certificates are made a lien on 
tlie property of the company, prior to the outstanding first mortgage bonds. 
Judge Foster in the Federal court at New Orleans in August, 1914, in the suit 
brought by the New York Trust Co., trustee, has ordered foreclosure sale of the 
road. 

New York, New Harcn d Hartford ft. If.—At a meeting of the stockholders 
on April 21, 1914, the directors were authorized to complete negotiations with 
tlie Department of Justice for a peaceful solution of the so-called “New 
England ” railroad situation, and to arrange for the segregation of tlie various 
properties that were under dispute. The department filed its petition in the 
District Court of the United States for tlie Southern District of New York on 
July 23, 1914, and the company filed its answer on September 17, 1914. An 
agreed decree was entered October 17, 1914, the result of which is shown in 
the company’s annual report to its stockholders for the year ended June 30, 

1914. 

Ohio Rirer d Columbus ft;/.—Tlie common pleas court at Georgetown, Ohio, 
on October 8, 1914, appointed Secretary and General Manager Charles J. 
Finger as receiver of this company on application of ex-Gov. Judge Harmon. 

Pere Marquette ft. ft.—Owing to final refusal of Michigan State Railroad 
Commission to permit the company to carry on arrangement which it had made 
for borrowing money to meet maturing obligations, it became necessary that 
receivers be appointed, and on April 5, 1912, in the United States district court 
at Detroit Judge Angel! placed the property in the hands of Newman Erb, 
New York; Frunk W. Blatr, Detroit, and Dudley E. Water, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., as receivers. On April 9, 1912, Frank W. Blair was also appointed 
ancillary receiver by United States District Judge Landis, at Chicago. On 
August 27, 1912, S. M. Felton was appointed coreceiver, succeeding Newman 
Erb, who resigned. On June 3, 1914, Paul H. King, of Grand Rapids, was ap¬ 
pointed chairman of the receivers, to succeed S. M. Felton, who resigned. 
Frank W. Blair also resigned as receiver, effective September 30, 1914. No 
successor has been appointed. Judge Landis, in the Federal court at Chicago, 
on May 29, 1913, granted permission to the Bankers Trust Co., New York, and 
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Scott, Brown & Co., South Bend, Ind„ to file suit for foreclosure of the Improve¬ 
ment and refunding general mortgage. Later he granted leave to consolidate 
the suit with thut brought by the American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., filed 
in April, 1912, in which receivers were appointed. A bill to foreclose the con¬ 
solidated mortgage was Sled in the Federal court at Detroit, in April, 1914. 
Suit to foreclose the refunding mortgage was fded In the circuit court at 
Detroit on October 21, 1914. Refunding mortgage bondholders’ committee: In 
April, 1912, holders of the refunding mortgage 4 per cent bonds of 1955 were 
invited to deposit their bonds with the Bankers Trust Co., New York, or Old 
Colony Trust Co„ Boston, under the terms of a protective agreement. Com¬ 
mittee: Gordon Abbott, Frank Q. Brown, F. N. B. Close, Colgate Hoyt, F. J. 
I.isman, and Frederick Strauss. Bethune IV. Jones, secretary, 16 Wall Street, 
New York. Joline, Larkin & Rnthhone, counsel. Five-year 6 per cent debenture 
committee: In April, 1912, holders of the 5-year 6 tier cent debentures, due 
July 1, 1912, were requested to deposit their holdings with Guaranty Trust 
Co., New York, or Old Colony Trust Co., Boston, by the following committee: 
A. J. Hemphill, chairman; F. R. Hart, E. V. R. Thayer, A. II. Wiggln. Counsel, 
Parker, Hatcli & Sheehan, New York. L. B. Franklin, secretary, 140 Broad¬ 
way, New York. C. B. Humphrey, assistant secretary, 17 Court Street, Boston. 1 
Preferred shareholders committee: In April, 1912, holders of first and second 
preferred stock were requested to deposit their sliures with Bankers Trust Co., 
New York, or Old Colony Trust Co. Committee: Philip Stockton, chairman; 
C. W. Cox, John M. Graham, Guy Norman, W. J. Wollman, C. R. Weeden, with 
F. W. Denio, secretary, 17 Court Street, Boston. Depositaries: Old Colony 
Trust Co., Boston, and Bankers Trust Co., New York. Counsel, Storey, Thorn¬ 
dike, Palmer & Dodge, 53 State Street, Boston. Consolidated mortgage bond¬ 
holders’ committee: In June, 1912, holders of Consolidated mortgage 4 per 
cent bonds of 1951, were requested to deposit their bonds with the Fanners’, 
Loan & Trust Co., New York, by the following committee: E. S. Mnrston, W. W. 
Crapo, C. W. Cox, A. It. Kuser, and C. W. Weld. Counsel, Cndwalader, Wicker- 
sham & Taft, New York. Time for deposit was limited to November 30, 1914. 
Five-year 6 per cent collateral note-holders’ committee: William H. Porter, 
chairman; C. H. Sabin, J. II. Mason, D. E. Pomeroy, and Fred. IV. Stevens, 
with Francis Lynde Stetson, ns counsel. Depositary, Guaranty Trust Co., 
New York. E. S. Pegram, secretary, 15 Broad Street, New York. Committee 
for all underlying bonds; E. V. It. Thayer, chairman; Arthur Adams, S, T. 
Crapo, F. R. Hart, Henry R. Hoyt, Oliver Prescott, A. II. Wiggln, F. H. Ecker, 
H. F. Whitcomb, with W. B. Donham, 17 Court Street, Boston, as secretary. 
Committee for equipment obligations on and after March 15, 1914; Howard 
Bayne, Harold Benjamin Clark, and Robert L. Bacon, with Columbia Trust Co., 
New York, depositary. This committee has arranged a plan under which 
$57,833 will be paid monthly by the receivers up to June 30, 1915, to provide 
for interest and principal of equipment trusts and $65,000 for repairs of equip¬ 
ment covered thereby. Interstate Commerce Commission investigation: Public 
hearings in the investigation of the Interstate Commerce Commission, under 
resolution of the House of Representatives, of financial operations of the Pere 
Marquette It. It. were begun at Detroit, Mich., on November 30, 1914, by Com¬ 
missioner Hall, The inquiry has been in progress for several months. 

Pittsburg, Shawmut ct- Northern h‘. K. —On August 1, 1905, Frank Sullivan 
Smith was appointed receiver upon application of tire Central Trust Co. of 
New Y'ork, default having been made in the interest of the refunding fours 
of 1952. No plan of reorganization had been formulated up to January 1, 
1915. 

St. Louis & San Francisco R. R. —Upon application by creditors, Judge 
W. H. Sanborn, in the United States district court at St. Louis, on May 27, 
1913, placed the company in the hands of Benjamin L, Wlnehell, president 
of the company, and Thomas H. West, chairman of the board of directors 
of the St. Louis Union Trust Co,, as receivers. The Federal court at St. Louis, 
on July 7, 1913, appointed Vice Presidents W. C. Nixon and W. B. Biddle as 
coreceivers with Thomas H. West, to succeed B. L. Winchell. On December 8, 
1913, Thomas H. West resigned as receiver, and was succeeded by James W. 
Lusk, an attorney, of St. Paul. On May 28, 1913, William J. Jackson, vice 
president of the company, and Edwin W. Winter, of New York, were appointed 
receivers for the Chicago & Eastern Illinois R. B. Protective committee for 
general lien 15-20-year 6 per cent bonds: Under deposit agreement, dated May 
28, 1913, Speyer & Co., New York, invited holders of this issue to deposit their 
bonds with the following depositaries; Bankers Trust Co., New York; Illinois 
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Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago; Girard Trust Co., Philadelphia; Old Colony 
Trust Co., Boston; Mississippi Valley Trust Co., St. Louis; Speyer Bros., Lon¬ 
don; Deutsche Treuhand-Gesellschaft, Berlin; Associate Cassa, Amsterdam; 
Credit Anversols, Antwerp; Scliweiaerische Kreditanstalt, in Zurich, Switzer¬ 
land. Committee for refunding 4 per cent bonds: Frederick Isaac Strauss, 
chairman; J. N. Wallace, Alexander J. Hemphill, Edwin G. Merrill, Harry 
Brenner, C. W. Cox, Breckinridge Jones, with Charles E. Sigler, secretary, 54 
Wall Street, New York City. Joline, Larkin & llathbone, counsel. The July 
1, 1914, interest on these bonds having been defaulted, this committee invited 
holders to deposit their bonds with any of the following depositaries: Central 
Trust Co. of New York, Mississippi Valley Trust Co., St. Louis; Berliner 
Handelsgesellscliaft, Berlin, and Associate Cassa, Amsterdam. As of October 1, 
1914, about 85 per cent of these bonds had been deposited. Committee for N’ew 
Orleans, Texas & Mexico division first mortgage 5 per cent bonds: Willard 
V. King, chairman; Stedman Buttrick, Lewis L. Clarke, Carl A. de Gersdorff, 
Lewis B. Franklin, Alfred Lichtenstein, C. S. W. Packard, J. F. Shepley, G. H. 
Walker, with George E. Warren, secretary, 60 Broadway, New York. Columbia 
Trust Co., New York, and St. Louis Union Trust Co., St. Louis, depositaries. 
Carter, Ledyard & Milburn, counsel. The interest due September 1, 1913, on 
these bonds was defaulted. Ill November, 1914, it was intimated that suit 
would shortly be instigated by the receivers, disclaiming liability for these 
bonds. Committee for two-year 5 per cent notes due June 1, 1913: Sen-all H. 
Fessenden, Philip Stockton, and Louis V. Bright. Old Colony Trust Co., 
Boston, depositary; Lawyer's Title Insurance & Trust Co., New York, deposi¬ 
tary's agent.« Ropes, Gray & Gorham,, counsel. Principal of these notes, due 
June 1, 1913, was defaulted. Committee for two-year 6 per cent notes, due 
September 1, 1914: Henry E. Cooper, chairman; C. J. lthoads, Thomas A. 
Whelan. jr„ with A. Ludlow Kramer, secretary. Equitable Trust Co., New 
York, depositary. Murray, Prentice & Howland, counsel. Interest due Sep¬ 
tember 1. 1913, on this Issue was defaulted. Over 83 per cent of these notes 
have been deposited. Committee for Chicago & Eastern Illinois Trust certifi¬ 
cates and stock of that company: Alvin W. Krech, chairman; Henry H. 
Porter, W. Emlen Roosevelt, Gordon Abbott, W. Redmond Cross, Horace J. 
Morse, Henry A. Vernet, with Richard It. Hunter as secretary. Equitable 
Trust Co., New York, depositary. Murray, Pent ice & Howland, counsel. Com¬ 
mittee for Kansas City, Fort Scott & Memphis securities: The below mentioned 
committee was formed In May, 1913, and called for deposit of the following se¬ 
curities: Kansas City, Fort Scott & Memphis Ry. refunding fours, Kansas 
City, Fort Scott & Memphis Ry. consolidated sixes; Kansas & Missouri It. R. 
first fives; Kansas City, Memphis & Birmingham it. R. general fours and in¬ 
come five; Kansas City & Memphis Ity. & Bridge Co. first fives; Kansas City, 
Clinton & Springfield Ry. first lives; Current River It. R. first fives; trust 
receipts for guaranteed 4 per cent preferred stock of Kansas City, Fort Scott 
& Memphis Ry. committee: E. V. R. Thayer, chairman; F. L. Higginson, Frauds 
R. Hart, Alfred I). Foster, with Frank H. Damon as secretary, 50 State Streer, 
Boston. Old Colony Trust Co., Boston, and Bankers Trust Co., New York, 
depositaries. Counsel: Storey, Thorndike, Palmer & Dodge. Committee for 
Ozark & Cherokee Central Ry. first lives, due October 1, 1913: E. S. Page, 
chairman; Howard Bayne, Robert C. Drayton, A. B. Leach, Robert L. Mont¬ 
gomery. Counsel: Roberts, Montgomery & McKeehan. Girard Trust Co., Phil¬ 
adelphia, and Columbia Trust Co., New York, depositaries. Committee for 
stockholders of St. Louis & San Francisco K. It.: Charles H. Sabin, chairman; 

E. V. R. Thayer, Stacy C. Richmond, Frederic Bull, with Theodore H. Price ns 
secretory, care of Guaranty Trust Co., New York. Committee for French bond¬ 
holders: The Association NutionaledesPorteurs Francois deVnleurs Etrangeres, 
Paris, has constituted itself a protective committee to represent French holders 
of the company’s bonds, of which It says $23,000,000 general lien 5 percent bonds 
and $5,000,000 New Orleans, Texas & Mexico division first mortgage four-and-a 
halfs were brought out in France. St. Louis stockholders’ committee: Samuel 

F. Fordyce and Albert T. Perkins. Foreclosure suits: A suit was filed in the 
United States district court at St. Louis, Mo., on May 23, 1914, by the Bankers 
Trust Co., New York, to foreclose the general lien mortgage. Suit has also been 
brought to foreclose the refunding mortgage. Restitution suit dropped: Judge 
Trieber in the United States district court at St. Louis, on November 10, 1914, 
at the request of the receivers, dismissed the suit brought in January, 1914, 
against 10 men who were directors of the company between December, 1909, 
and June, 1910, to recover $14,408,921, which, It is alleged, was illegally caused 
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by them to be paid out in connection with the construction and acquisition 
of new lines. The dismissal of the suit is part of the plan of the receivers 
to disclaim liability of the St. Louis & San Francisco R. R. Co. on the $28,- 
582,000 outstanding New Orleans, Texas & Mexico division bonds. 

San Antonio, Uvalde £ Gulf It. R. —Judge Burns in the Federal court at San 
Antonio, Tex., August 11, 1914, appointed Duval West receiver for the company. 

Tennessee Central It. R. —On December 81, 1912, W. K. McAlister and H. B. 
Chamberlain were appointed receivers by Judge Sanford in United States dis¬ 
trict court at Knoxville, Tenn., on application of the Mercantile Trust Co., 
St. Louis. On April 1, 1914, the receivers were authorized to Issue $330,000 
one-year 6 per cent certificates. Of these. $180,000 were sold, and $150,000 
pledged ns collateral for a loan by receivers. Protective committee: In view 
of the receivership the following protective committee was formed in January, 
1913, requesting deposits of general mortgage 5 per cent bonds of 1954 with 
the Guaranty Trust Co., of New York, depositary. A. J. Hemphill, chairman; 
G. H. Harris; Breckinridge Jones; W. T. Rosen; and Albert H. Wiggin; with 
L. B. Franklin, secretary, 140 Broadway, New York, and Roberts Walker and 
Van Vorst, Marshall & Smith, as counsel. 

Toledo, St. Louis <6 'Western R. R. —Judge Killits in United States district 
court at Columbus, Ohio, on October 23, 1014, appointed President W. L. Ross 
receiver. The application was made by Horatio C. Creith, of H. C. Creith & 
Co., Columbus, Ohio, contractors, on a claim of $10,711, for material and labor. 
It is alleged that the floating debt exceeds $400,000. Bondholders' committee: 
Default having occurred on the payment of the August 1, 1914, coupons on 
the collateral trust 4 per cent bonds, the below mentioned committee requested 
holders of series A and series B to deposit the same with the Union Trust Co., 
New York, depositary, in order that their interests might be adequately pro¬ 
tected. Committee; Kdwd. G. Merrill, president of Union Trust Co., New 
York, chairman; R. TVn’ter Leigh, of Maitland, Coppell & Co.; Roberts Walker, 
of White & Case; and A. V. Morton, vice president of Pennsylvania Co., for 
insurance on lives and granting annuities, Philadelphia; with Louis C. Krau- 
thoff, as counsel, and G. K. B. Wade, as secretary, 80 Broadway, New York. 
The time for making deposits expired December 18, 1914. Over 80 per cent of 
the bonds has been deposited. Stockholders committee: At the request of a 
very largo majority of the holders of the preferred and common stock, the 
following have agreed to act as a protective committee to safeguard the 
interests of the said stockholders. Deposits of stock will be asked for in due 
course. Committee: Jules H. Bnche, chairman; Walter S. Crandall; Edinon 
G. Hammersley; Colgate Iloyt; and Walter C. Taylor; with E. P. Goetz, as 
secretary, 42 Broadway, New York. In January, 1915, the above committee 
stated that a substantial amount of the stock lias been deposited. Also {hat 
conditions are such that protective measures should be taken at once. Further 
deposits without delay were urged. Empire Trust Co., New York, is depositary. 
The time for making deposits is limited to expire February 1, 1915, after which 
date no further deposits will be received, except upon such conditions as the 
committees may impose. 

Trinity <£• Brazos Valley Ry — On June IG, 1914, on petition of the Old Colony 
Trust Co., Boston, trustee of the first mortgage bonds, alleging that company 
had defaulted on interest due January 1, 1914, the road was placed in the hands 
of J. W. Robins, president, as receiver. The receivership is friendly. Track¬ 
age agreements have been abrogated and service terminated by company be¬ 
tween Houston and Galveston, between Dallas and Fort Worth, Fort Worth 
and Cleburne, and Dallas and Waxahachie. Receiver Robins has announced 
that all parties to the truckage contracts have agreed to their abrogation, 
making it immediately effective. This will result in saving of $210,825 yearly 
to road. 

Valdosta, Moultrie <0 Western R. R. —Judge Thomas in the superior court at 
Valdosta, Ga., on August 23, 1914, on application of the Valdosta Bank & Trust 
Co., trustee for the bondholders, under suit to foreclose the mortgage, appointed 
B. P. Jones permanent receiver. On petition of the minority stockholders A. L. 
Davis and C. I. Harrell were appointed coreceivers, and Frank Roberts and 
W. B. Coneley advisory receivers and sales commissioners. Judge Thomas, 
on July 29, 1914, ordered the foreclosure sale of the road on December 1, 1914, 
In the suit brought by B. P. Jones as holder of the $300,000 bonds. Mr. Jones 
obtained a verdict for the amount loaned, with interest at 8 per cent. Stock¬ 
holders and creditors will, it Is stated, appeal and carry the case to the 
supreme court. 
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Wabash, Chester A Western R. R. —Judge Bernreuter in the circuit court 
at Chester, Ill., on July 15, 1914, appointed J. F. Glister, of Chester, ns receiver 
of the property in the foreclosure proceedings brought by Edwards Whitaker 
and St. Louis Union Trust Co., mortgage trustees. Taxes and bond interest 
are in default, the Interest due January 1, 1914, on the $300,000 first-mortgage 
bonds, it Is said, remaining unpaid, ns well ns the interest for 20 years passed 
on the $390,000 first consols. For two years past the road has failed to earn 
even its operating expenses, and President C. B. Cole and associates have been 
carrying it. 

Wabash, Pittsburgh Terminal Ry. —On May 29, 1008, the United States cir¬ 
cuit court at Pittsburgh, Pa., appointed Francis H. Skeldlng and Henry W. 
McMaster as receivers of the property. On March 30, 1912, F. H. Skeldlng re¬ 
signed as coreceiver. On December 18, 1912, an order was made appointing 
Horace F. Baker receiver to succeed Henry W. McMaster, who resigned. The 
bill of complaint stated that the company had defaulted on the payment of 
the principal and interest of a $300,000 7 per cent note made November 30, 
1906, to the Wabash Railroad Co., and was unable to meet the interest due 
June 1, 1908, on the $30,230,000 first-mortgage fours. Protective committees 
have been formed as follows: First-mortgage bondholders’ committees—(1) 
James N. Wallace, chairman; Haley Fiske, Paul Morton, Gordon Abbott, George 
P. Butler, Harry Bronner, D. Crawford Clark, Charles 0. Jackson, Asa S. 
Wing, with Franklin Babcock, secretary, 54 Wall Street, New York. .Inline, 
Larkin & Rathbone, counsel. Depositaries: Central Trust Co., New York, and 
Old Colony Trust Co., Boston. (2) Opposition committee—James C. Chap¬ 
lin, chairman; William R. Nicholson, Clarence L. Harper, Meigs H. Wimples, 
Richard Sutro, with William C. Taylor, secretary, 37 Wall Street, New York. 
Samuel Untermyer, counsel. Depositaries: Columbia Trust Co., New York; 
Colonial Trust Co., Pittsburgh; Land 'title k Trust Co., Philadelphia; and 
Connecticut Trust & Safe Deposit Co., Hartford. Second-mortgage bond¬ 
holders’ committee: Alex. J. Hemphill, chairman; H. S. Redmond, A. J, 
Miller, A. IT. Wlggin, New York, with Lewis B. Franklin, secretary, 140 Broad¬ 
way, New York. Hornblower, Miller & Potter, counsel. Depositary: Guar¬ 
anty Trust Co., of New York and London, England. Foreclosure: The Mer¬ 
cantile (now Bankers) Trust Co., as trustee under the first mortgage brought 
suit in the United States court at Pittsburgh, Pa., on Sepember 2, 1008, to 
foreclose the mortgage, which court on January 3, 1913, ordered foreclosure 
sale of the property, with an upset price of $6,000,000. Reorganization and 
merger plan: Early in May, 1913, Daniel B. Ely & Co., of New York, issued 
in pamphlet form their plan for the reorganization of the company, and the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie R. It. under title of Wheeling, Lake Erie & Pittsburgh 
R. R. Co. The pamphlet presents two plans which differ merely in the man¬ 
ner of raising the $25,500,000 necessary new cash. Plan No. 1 calls for the 
sale of $30,000,000 first and refunding mortgage 5 per cent bonds. The al¬ 
ternate plan provided in view of the then market conditions, that in place of 
selling the first and refunding bonds there should be sold $21,000,000 3-year 
6 per cent notes, secured by pledge of said bonds, and that for the remainder 
of the cash there should be paid an assessment of 11 per cent, for which 
there would be given at 86 $5,965,000 first and refunding mortgage bonds, 
stamped ns incomes for seven years. Government investigation: Chairman 
Adamson, of the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, on 
July 16, 1914, announced that he had received assurances from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission that it would make an investigation into the affairs of 
the company as soon as it had completed Its inquiry into the Pere Mar¬ 
quette R. R. 

Wabash Railroad. —On December 18, 1911, receivers were appointed by the 
Circuit (now District) Court of the United States for the Eastern District 
of Missouri, of all the railroads and property, and default having been made 
on January 1, 1012, in the payment of the interest which fell due on that 
date upon all first-refunding and extensions-mortgage bonds, an action was 
instituted in the above-named court for the foreclosure of the first refunding 
and extensions mortgage, and a receivership was extended to the foreclosure 
action and still continues. A decree for the foreclosure of the mortgage was 
entered by the District Court of the United States for the Eastern District of 
Missouri on January SO, 1914, and has also been entered in all courts of 
ancillary Jurisdiction; Edward B. Pryor is now sole receiver. Judge Adams 
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in the United States district court of St. Louis on January 30, 1914, ordered 
the foreclosure sale of the road. Upset price, $34,000,(XX). Charles H. Krum, 
of St. Louis, was appointed special master to execute the sale. Readjust¬ 
ment committee: Winslow S. Pierce, chairman; Robert Goelet, Thomas H. Hub¬ 
bard, Alvin W. Krech, Johnnnes Laden, Robert Fleming, with H. R. Winthrop, 
secretary, and Equitable Trust Co., New York, depositary. Murray, Prentice 
& Howland and Pierce & Greer, counsel. First-refunding and extensions-mort- 
gage bondholders’ committee: James N. Wallace, chairman; Henry It. Carse, 
John J. Mitchell, Robert L. Montgomery, H. K. Pomroy, William A. Read, J. 
Herndon Smith, Alex. M. White, Willard V. King, and Albert H. Wiggin, 
with Franklin I,. Babcock, secretary. ,T. I*. Cotton, jr., counsel. Central Trust 
Co„ New York, depositary. Stockholders’ protective committee: J. Horance 
Harding, chairman; Franklin Q. Brown, Charles H. Keep, Frank B. Keeeh, 
Arthur Koppell, Philip Lehman, and Frank K. Sturgis, with Pemberton I’er- 
man ns secretary, and Carter, Ledynrd & Milburn as counsel. Columbia Trust 
Co., New York, depositary. Noteholders’ committee: The receivers of the 
company having defaulted in the payment of the principal of the $">,000,000 
extended per cent notes, due May 1, 1013, the following committee represent¬ 
ing a majority of the notes agreed to act for the protection of the noteholders: 
John W. Flatten, chairman; Otto T. Bonnard, and Henry R. Ickelheimer, with 
Calvert Brewer, 55 Cedar Stmt, Now York, secretary, United States Mortgage 
& Trust Co., New York, depositary. The committee advanced the amount of 
the May 1, 1913, coupon to depositing noteholders who desired it. Judge 
Lacomhe, in rhe United States district court in New York on January 11, 1915, 
by consent of all parties, dismissed the cross bill of the Bankers' Trust Co. 
in tile suit brought by the Central Trust Co. to foreclose the $5,000,000 4} 
per cent notes of 1905, payment of which was extended to May 1, 1913. 
First-refunding and extensions 4 per cent bonds; $35,003,000 of. these bonds 
(being the entire amount issued, except those owned by the Wabash R. R. 
Co., and either held in its treasury or pledged as collateral security for 
certain of its obligations) have been listed on the New Y'ork Stock Exchange. 
The entire amount was deposited and pledged by the Wahasli R. R. Co. with 
certain bankers on or about February 11, 1911, as further security for an 
obligation of the Wabash It. R. Co. incurred in connection with the purchase 
of $8,000,000 of 3-year 5 per cent notes of the Wheeling & Lake Erie R. R. 
Co. By tlie terms of the agreements under which said bonds were pledged 
the pledges thereof were entitled, upon default being made in the payment of 
the principal of snid obligation or of the interest thereon, to sell ail or any part 
of the securities held as collateral, ami default having been made by the 
Wabash R. R. Co. In the payment of the principal of said obligation, which 
became due and payable on August 1, 1913, all of the securities held as col¬ 
lateral were offered for sale at public auction in the city of New York, and 
were sold and are in the hands of bona fide holders for value and by the 
terms of the foreclosure decree above mentioned the holders thereof are en¬ 
titled to enforce the aforesaid bonds together with the coupons annexed thereto, 
maturing January 1, 1912, and subsequently against the Wabash R. R. Co. 
and its property. 

Watauga it Yadkin Hirer It. It. —W. J. Grandin was appointed receiver of 
company on November 12, 1914. 

West Side Belt It. It .—On June 22, 1908, F. H. Skeldlng and H. W. McMaster 
were appointed receivers of the property. On March 30, 1912, F. H. Skeldlng 
resigned as coreceiver. On December 18, 1912, Horace F. Baker was appointed 
receiver to succeed Henry W. McMaster, who resigned. In August, 1912, 
Judge Young, in the United States district court at Pittsburgh, Pa., entered a 
decree directing the sale of the property to take place October 29, 1912, under 
the judgment of the Pittsburgh Construction Co., at an upset price of $1,500,000. 
On September 16, 1912, Judge Orr entered a decree in the same court 
reducing the upset price from $1,500,000 to $1,250,000. The lien of the con¬ 
struction company of about $483,000 has been taken over by the reorganiza¬ 
tion committee of the Wabash Pittsburgh Terminal Ry. Co. in order to 
give the committee an opportunity to arrange a plan of reorganization which 
may make it unnecessary that the property be sold. No sale had taken lilace 
to January 23, 1915. [ ’ 

Western Maryland Ry .—The Interest due January 1,1915, both on the $10,000,- 
000 5 per cent notes of 1912 and on the $6,000,000 unsecured 6 per cent notes (all 
of which mature July 1, 1915), was deferred. The company invited the cooper¬ 
ation of the note holders to the end that the comprehensive plans for a financial 
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readjustment may be more speedily and effectively consummated. The com¬ 
mittee named below is accordingly urging the Immediate deposit of all the 
notes with the January, 1915, coupon attached at the Bankers’ Trust Co., New 
York, depositary, under agreement dated December 14, 1914. As of January 1, 
1915, over 85 per cent of the'aggregate amount of the notes had been de¬ 
posited. Note holders’ committee: Frederick T, Gates, chairman. Ivy I,. Lee. 
Alvin W. Krech, Edgar I* Marston, and Edward I). Adams, with Hunter S. 
Marston, secretary, 24 Broad Street, New York, and Lawrence Greer, counsel. 
Under date of December 14,1914, a circular was issued by the note holders’ com¬ 
mittee. Among other things the circular stated that the company has had 
under consideration for some time past plans of financial readjustment, embrac¬ 
ing the separation of the properties of the system into three distinct units, 
via, tlie railroad lines, the terminal projierties, and the coal properties, and the 
establishment of appropriate capital resources for future needs and develop¬ 
ment. The progress of these plans lias been temporarily checked through the 
outbreak of the war in Europe, ami the company has determined that a post¬ 
ponement of the entire consummation of its plans is necessary, pending the 
restoration to more normal conditions. 

Western Pacific Ry. —The following announcement was made on August 6, 
1914 : “The hoard of directors of the Denver & Rio Grande It. It. has au¬ 
thorized the announcement that the interest which will fall due September 1, 
1914 , upon Western Pacific By. first-mortgage bonds will be paid, but If 
the Denver & Itio Grande It. It. is to continue its support of the Western 
Pacific By. some plan of adjustment of Western Pacific By. finances 
and the relation of the Denver & Bio Grande It. B. hereto must be devised 
which will be acceptable to the holders of the bonds, and that a call for the 
deposit of these bonds will be put forth at an early date by a committee of 
responsible bankers, looking to the adoption of a plan which will at once 
lighten the burden which the Denver & Bio Grande B. B. is now carrying 
to place the financial structure of the system upon a basis of recognized solvency 
and credit, and as far as may be practical provide means for the development 
of the Western Pacific By.” - 

Wheeling if Lake Rrie It. R. —On June 8 , 1908 , Judge B. W. Taylor, in the United 
States district court at Toledo, appointed B. A. Worthington receiver for the 
company, on application made by the National Car Wheel Co., a creditor to the 
extent of $ 87 , 910 . On July 21 , 1910 , receiver purchased at foreclosure sale the 
property of the Toledo Dock & Coal Co. for $ 03 , 400 , it being deemed advisable 
to retain control of tids dock property on the Toledo Harbor. In June, 1912 , 
William M. Duncan was appointed receiver to succeed B. A. Worthington, who 
resigned. In December, 1912 , Judge Day, in ttie United States district court at 
Cleveland, granted the request of minority stockholders of the Wheeling & 

I. ake Erie K. It. Co. to make the Wabash It. B. Co. a party defendant In the 
. Wheeling & Lake Erie receivership suit. Stockholders’ protective committees: 

J. B. Nutt, William J. Mather, George T. Bishop, Cleveland; John W. Platten, 
New York; with Calvert Brewer, 55 Cedar Street, New York, and John M. 
Garfield, Cleveland, Ohio, as secretaries. United States Mortgage & Trust Co., 
New York, and Citizens’ Savings & Trust Co., Cleveland, depositaries. Frank 
II. Ginn, counsel, Cleveland. The following constitute a temporary stockholders’ 
committee: Joseph Ramsey, jr., and Ralph E. Slavens, New York, and J. & J. 
Taussig and Wernse & Diekman, St. Louis, Mo. Decision: Judge Day, in the 
United States district court at Cleveland, Ohio, on January 5, 1914, sustaining 
tlie contention of the minority stockholders, held Illegal and void the contracts 
of 1902 and 1904, under which the Wheeling & Lake Erie and Wabash R. Rs. 

I were to turn over to the Wabash Pittsburgh Terminal By. 25 per cent of the 
gross receipts on all traffic interchanged. Judgment was also awarded for 
; $578,198 against the Wabash and the Wabash Pittsburgh Terminal Ry., lessening 
by that amount the sum (said to lie about $1,000,000) due by Wbeeliug & Lake 
j Erie to those companies. The court also upheld tlie validity of the $8,000,000 
notes issued In 1905, which were secured by deposit of general mortgage bonds, 
and deposited as part collateral for the Wabash loan, the latter having been 
purchased at auction on August 1, 1913, by the Kuhn, Loeb & Co. syndicate 
| tliaj glade the loan. Foreclosure sale: Judge Day, in tlie United States dis- 
j trlet court at Cleveland, Ohio, on April 1,1914, ordered the foreclosure sale of 
property; upset price $20,000,000. The upset price was Increased from $12,- 
I 000,000 at the request of the minority stockholders. The property was adver¬ 
tised to be sold at auction in Cleveland on September 25 under foreclosure of 
, the general mortgage of 1905. The sale was to be made subject to the several 
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prior Hen mortgages executed by the company and its predecessor prior to 
August 3, 1005, and subject also to all equipment trust agreements, including 
the receivers' equipment trust, dated March 1, 1933. No bids were received 
on September 25, 1914, the upset price, $20,000,000, being declared too high. 
The sale was postponed Indefinitely and the matter referred back to Federal 
Judge Clarke for further action. Upset price reduced: In Deeemher, 1914, 
press dispatches stated that Judge Clarke had fixed $18,500,000 as the price at 
which the road may be sold. 

Milliamsville, Greenville d Kf. Louis Ry. —The United States district court at 
St. Louis, Mo., on September 6, 1913, appointed R. K. Slowey, of Greenville, Mo., 
ns receiver. The road was sold at foreclosure sale on November 10, 1914. The 
Ozark Valley It, It. Co. has been incorporated as the probable successor to the 
Williamsville, Greenville & St. Louis Ky. 

H'iscousin, Minnesota d Pacific R. R. —In September, 1912, a protective com¬ 
mittee was formed requesting the deposit of bonds with the Central Trust Co., 
New York, depositary, or Martin’s Bank (Ltd.), London, as agent for deposi¬ 
tary. Committee: James N. Wallace (chairman), Sidney C. Borg, Charles R. 
Cox, It. W. Leigh, and L. B. Schleslnger, with F. L. Babcock, secretary, 54 
Wail Street, New York, and L. C. Krauthoff, C. A. Severance, and A. A. Cook, 
ns counsel. 

Wisconsin & Michigan Ry. —Effective February 1, 1912, S. N. Harrison, of 
Feshtigo, Wis., was appointed receiver pursuant to order of the district court of 
the United States. 

Rock Island Co. —The following committee in February, 1914, urged deposit of 
the common and preferred shares with the Bankers’ -Trust Co., New York, 
depositary: William A. Read, Arthur Curtiss James, William Church Osborn, 
Ogden Mills, Francis L. Hine, Andrew ,J. Miller, Benjamin Strong, jr., and 
Festus J. Wade, with F. W. Mowle, 28 Nassau Street, New York, as secretary, 
and B. W. Jones, 10 Wall Street, New York, as assistant secretary. Counsel: 
Horublower, Miller & i’otter and Cadwalader, Wickershnin & Taft. Mr. Mllle 
is a member of the firm of Boissevain & Co. and represents the large Dutch 
holdings. The above stockholders’ protective committee sent in November, 
3914, a circular to holders of certificates of deposit of the preferred and com¬ 
mon stock announcing its intention to disband. Tentative plan abandoned: 
The stockholders’ protective committee, William A. Rend, chairman, on July 
21, 1914, announced: “A tentative plan for the reorganization of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific Ry. Co. was adopted by the bondholders and stockholders’ 
protective committees on June 19, 1914. The plan contemplated that about 
$30,000,000 should be raised by subscription by tiie bondholders of the railroad 
and the stockholders of the Rock Island Co. to a proposed 7 per cent preferred 
stock of the railway. At the request of the committee a revised balance sheet 
and estimate of earnings lias been prepared by the officers of the railway to 
conform, in their opinion, to the accounting rules of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as revised and made effective July 1, 1914. This statement was 
presented on July 37, 1914, and after careful consideration the stockholders’ 
protective committee has deemed it inadvisable to proceed with the tentative 
plan. The syndicate which was formed to underwrite the plan, and which 
was oversubscribed, has declined to proceed and has been dissolved.” Investi¬ 
gation : Inquiry by the Interstate Commerce Commission at Washington into the 
affairs of the Rock Island System was commenced October 16, 1914, before 
Commissioner Clements and Chief Counsel Folk. Inquiry Is the result of intro¬ 
duction in House In February, 1914, of a resolution calling for information as to 
“ nature of control exercised by said holding companies,” Rock Island Co. and 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific It. R. Co., over the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific Ry. Co.; the amount of profit made by the promoters of said transac¬ 
tions and banks or financial institutions connected therewith, and the effect 
of these transactions upon the status of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Ry. Co.” 


GUGGENHEIM EXHIBIT. 

List fob the United States Commission on Industrial Relations, Showing 
Companies in which the Members of the Fibm of M. Guggenheim'S Sons 
ABE DlRECTOBS, Etc. 

Isaac Guggenheim, director In the following companies: American Smelting 
& Refining Co., American Smelters Securities Co., Guggenheim Exploration Co., 
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Yukon Gold Co.. Chile Exploration Co., Chile Copper Co., National Park Bank, 
and Mexican Union Railway. Holdings In the following companies: Guggen* 
helm Exploration Co., Chile Copper Co., Chile Exploration Co'., Yukon Gold 
Co., American Smelting & Refining Co., and American Smelters Securetles Co. 

Daniel Guggenheim, director In the following companies: American Smelting 
and Refining Co., American Smelters Securities Co., Garfield Smelting Co., Gug¬ 
genheim Exploration Co., Yukon Gold Co., Chile Copper Co., Chile Exploration 
Co., Mexican Union Railroad Co., Guaranty Trust Co., National Bank of Com¬ 
merce, American Surety Co., and Glmble Bros. (Philadelphia). Holdings In the 
following companies: American Smelting & Refining Co.,.Guggenheim Explora¬ 
tion Co., National Bank of Commerce, Guaranty Trust Co., Yukon Gold Co., 
Braden Copper Mines Co., Utah Copper Co., American Smellers Securities Co., 
Glmble Bros. (Philadelphia), New River Collieries Co., American Congo Co., 
Alaska Syndicate, Bunker Hill & Sullivan Mining & Concentrating Co., Chile 
Copper Co., Angola Mines (Kongo), and Royal Typewriter Co. 

Murray Guggenheim, direelor in the following companies: American Smelting, 
& Refining Co., American Smelters Seeureties Co., United Slates Zinc Co., Bal¬ 
timore Copper Smelting & Rolling Co., Guggenheim Exploration Co., Utah 
Copper Co., Yukon Gold Co., Nevada Consolidated Copper Co., Nevada Northern 
Railroad Co., New River Collieries Co., Chile Copper Co., Chile Exploration Co., 
Braden Copper Co., Braden Copper Mines Co., and Mexican Union Railroad Co. 
Holdings In the following companies: American Smelters Seeureties Co., Ameri¬ 
can Smelting & Refining Co., International Steam Pump Co., Guggenheim Ex¬ 
ploration Co., Central Railroad of New Jersey, Utah Copjier Co., Braden Copper 
Mines Co., Glmble Bros., Bunker llill & Sullivan Mining & Concentrating Co., 
Alaska Syndicate, Sidney Blumentlml & Co., New River Collieries Co., Ameri¬ 
can Kongo Co., Yukon Gold Co., Guaranty Trust Co., Chile Copper Co., and 
Angola Mines (Kongo). 

S. R. Guggenheim, director in the following companies: American Smelting 
& Refining Co., American Smelters Seeureties Co., American Smelters Steam¬ 
ship Co., Braden Copper Co., Braden Copper Mines Co., Guggenheim Explora¬ 
tion Co., Interborough Metropolitan Co., Nevada Consolidated Copper Co., New 
River Collieries Co., Utah Copper Co., Yukon Gold Co., Chile Copper Co., and 
Chile Exploration Co. Holdings in the above and following companies: Elec¬ 
tric Boat Co., Royal Typewriter Co., Glmble Bros. (Philadelphia), and Alaska 
Syndicate. 

Hon. Simon Guggenheim has holdings and is director in the following com¬ 
panies: American Smelting & Refining Co., American Smelters .Securities Co., 
Guggenheim Exploration Co., Nevada Northern Railroad Co., Braden Copper 
Co., Chile Exploration Co., Chile Copper Co., and New River Collieries Co. 


BERWIND EXHIBIT. 


New York, March 3, 1.9 tS. 

Sir, Lewis K. Brown, 

Secretary United States Commission on Industrial Relations, 

Transportation Building, Chicago, III. 

Dear Sir : In reply to your letter of the 23d of February, which has not been 
answered earlier on account of my absence, I would say: 

1. Minimum yearly Income for unskilled labor. 

We assume this refers to outside labor, $514.80. Inside labor, also unskilled, 
would be at least 20 per cent higher. 

2. Statement showing policy of company with reference to the amount of 
compensation given by the company In case of accidents, covering loss of limbs, 
eyes, permanent disability, or loss of life. 

Our various Interests operate under compensation acts in all States except 
Pennsylvania, in which State accidents covering loss of limbs, eyes, and per¬ 
manent disability are dealt with individually. In case of loss of life the 
beneficiaries of every employee receive compensation from our relief fund in 
addition to what is paid by insurance companies In eases of liability. 

•3. Wages paid monthly to miners and rate per ton upon which wages are 
based. s 

Hand mining, $0.72 run of mine; machine mining, $0.53 run of mine; wages 
paid semimonthly. 

4. Working hours of drivers, dumpers, and other unskilled labor. 
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Working hours of drivers, dumpers, motormen, spraggers, and unskilled 
labor, 8 to 10 hours. 

5. The noinlmuiu rent rute for company houses and the percentage of cost 
upon which the rent is figured. 

Tlte minimum rent on six-room company houses Is $5 per month, including 
water. House rents are not arrived at on percentage basis of their cost of 
construction. A house to-day costs double what it did 10 or 15 years ago. All 
wages paid have advanced from 65 to 100 per cent. Tiie cost of construction 
of miners' houses, has increased at least 100 per cent. Rents have advanced 
about 30 per cent. 

We trust the above affords the information you desire. 

Very truly, yours, 

Howard ,T. Berwind. 


G0MPERS EXHIBIT. 

National Libf.u.u. Immigbation Lkaoce. 

150 iYu.vsu it Street, Neto York. 

Agreement entered into June 17, 1012, by and between the National Liberal 
Immigration 1-eague of New York, party of the first part, and Bela A. Sekely, 
of New York, party of the second part, witnesscth: 

First. Party of the second part agrees to endeavor to raise financial support 
for the National Liberal Immigration League and party of the first part agrees 
and obliges itself to pay to party of the second part commissions as stated in 
the following paragraph for each and all contributions and donations secured 
by party of the second part. 

Second. It is mutually agreed by the contracting parties that party of the 
first part will pay to party of the second part the following commissions on 
each of the donations and contributions secured by party of the second part: 

' (a) On sums over $10,000 (ten thousand dollars), a commission of 10 per 
cent (ten per cent) ; 

(b) On sums over $5,000 (five thousand dollars) up to $10,000 (ten thousand 
dollars), a commission of 15 per cent (fifteen tier cent); 

(c) On sums over $1,000 (one thousand dollars) up to $3,000 (five thou¬ 
sand dollars), a commission of 20 per cent (twenty per cent) ; 

(d) On sums amounting to $1,000 (one thousand dollars) or loss, a com¬ 
mission of 25 |>er cent (twenty-five per cent) ; 

(e) On all contributions and donations made by parties after one year lias 
elapsed since their first contribution was made, party of the first part will pay 
to party of the second part a commission of only 10 i>er cent (ten per cent), 
irrespective of the size of such contributions or donations. 

Third. It is mutually understood and agreed that when a single contribution 
is made by business concerns known as trusts or holding companies, this 
contribution comprising the contributions of several subsidiary companies of 
such trust or holding company (like die United States Steel Corporation), then 
the amount of such contribution is to be subdivided by the number of companies 
belonging to such trust or holding company and the percentage of commission 
is to be determined by and to be paid on each of the average amounts shown 
by the subdivision stated above. 

Fourth. Party of the first part agrees to pay to party of the second part a' 
weekly sum of twenty-five dollars ($25) to cover his personal expenses, the 
total of such payments, however, to lie deducted from the total of commissions 
due to party of the second part. 

Fifth. Party of the first part agrees to pay the traveling expenses for party 
of the second part and such necessury business expenses as typewriting, etc. 

This agreement can lie discontinued by either party in giving two weeks’ 
notice to tiie other party. 

N. Behab. 

Bella A. Sekely. 


Wiesbaden, Coin, August 22, ISIS. 

My Deab Mb. Sekely : I am going shortly to Liverpool, as everything depend 
on the decision taken there. I will do my best—as far ns argument and per¬ 
suasion can go. 

Received yonr friendly lines the 5th inst. I hope by this time you have re¬ 
ceived from Mr. Waron or otherwise the $30. 
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Very glad to hear that you will go often to the oftlee. 

I enjoyed the trip in the steamer where I could do good sendee by refraining 
from sitting at table at night for supper. N'o more so, since I must count the 
sous and the pfennigs. 

Let us hope, with kind regards for you and Mr. Berlin, 

Yours, 

N. Bf.har. 

My address: 9 Rue Wanquelin, Paris. 

I hope you will obtain from Mr. O'Brien to sign a letter to the signatories, 
which I will send by nest mail. The object of the letter in question is to 
notify our signatories that we will append their names to our arguments. 


Tins is one of a series of circular letters appealing to corporations for the 
customary contributions ami cash signed by the field representative, who is 
B. A. Seicely: 

EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. • 

Educational committee: N. Beliar. managing director: John E. O'Brien, sec¬ 
retary; B. A. Sekely, Held representative: Arthur E. Day; (ieorge M. Dodge; 
Michael .1. Drummond; Charles \V. Eliot; .liaison Harmon; John .1. Hynes; 
G. Gumby Jordan: Charles It. Parklmrst; Charles L. Ktickney; William K. 
Story; William Sulzer; F. William Vogt. 

NATIONAL LIBERAL IMMIGRATION LEAGUE. 

(Selection and distriluition rather than restriction.) 

Headquarters, No. 150 Nassau Street, New York City. Telephone, 4702 Beck¬ 
man. P. O. Box, 12(11. 

October 14. 1913. 

SUSQT'EHANN\ COAT. Co., 

907 Arcade Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gentlemen: Tliere are now eight new restrictive lulls before Congress. One 
of them, introduced by Representative Knddenbery, provides for an educational 
test, Increase of head tax from $4 t« $25. possession of $100, and a physical test 
like that, imposed on recruits for the Navy. 

Worst of nil these bills is the new Dillingham measure, providing that not 
more than 10 per cent of the number of any nationality in tills country shall 
be admitted in any one year. 

As soon as the regular session of Congress opens tliere will lie started a bitter 
fight on immigration. We must be prepared, and the most effective way is to 
strengthen the hands of this league, which is the official organization of the lib¬ 
eral immigration movement. To do tills is the duty of every citizen who be¬ 
lieves in keeping the gates of America open to deserving immigrants. 

Tills league has no lobby in Washington and never lias had one. It lias al¬ 
ways worked openly in legitimate and commendable ways, by educating public 
opinion, by holding meetings in various parts of this country, and sending dele¬ 
gations to Washington when necessary. We believe this honest expression of 
enlightened public sentiment will in the end triumph over the methods of the 
rextrietionists. But we must present a united front, and to that end we ask you 
to send your contribution, tts you did last March. 

Very truly, yours, 

National Liberal Immigration League. 

Per Field Representative. 

bas/sp. 


SOME CORPORATIONS' CONTRIBUTIONS. 

1912. 

Nov, 20. Berwind-White Coal Mining Co,, New York- $500. 00 

May 24. .Tones & Laughlin Steel Co., Pittsburgh- 250.00 

Aug. 26. Pittsburgh Coal Co., Pittsburgh--- 200.00 

Nov. 25. Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh- 100.00 

May 2. Jacob H. Schtff, New York- 100.00 

Sept. S3. Standard Sanitary Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh- 50.00 

91 contributions ranging from $0.50 to $25——..1- 357.30 


Total____ 1>357.30 
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1013. 

Mar. 1. Susquehanna Coal Co., Philadelphia_ $500.00 

Feb. 2. Lackawanna Steel Co., Lackawunna, N. Y_ 100. 00 

Mar. 24. Rogers-Brown Iron Co., Buffalo_ 50.00 

Mar. 26. Keystone Coal & Coke Co., Greonsburg, l'a_ 50. 00 

76 contributions ranging from $0.50 to $25_ 604.90 


Total- 1,004.90 

May 29, 1913. 

Income of the National Liberal Immigration League from .Tan. 1, 1913, to date:. 

Mar. 1. Susquehanna Coal Co., Philadelphia, Pa_ $500.00 

Feb. 2. Lackawanna Steel Co., Lackawanna, N. V_ 100.00 

Mnr. 24. Rogers-Brown Iron Co., Buffalo, N. Y_ 50.00 

Mar. 26. Keystone Coal & Coke Co., Greonsburg, Pa_ 50.00 

May 27. Carnegie Corporation of New York_ 250.00 

114 contributions ranging from $0.50 to $25_ 558. 40 


Total- 1 , 508. 40 


Rough drafts used as basis for letter to Andrew Carnegie, appealing for con¬ 
tributions and indorsing National Association of Manufacturers: 

Dear Sin: May I for a moment claim your kind attention to the character and 
labors of the National Liberal Immigration League? 

The chief aim of our league is to preserve for our country the benefits of immi¬ 
gration while keeping out undesirable immigrants. 

Amongst our definite achievements, I may say that sinee December, 1905, our 
league has, by means of open agitation, through mass meetings and the distribu¬ 
tion of argumentative literature, defeated ail anti-immigration bills, beginning 
with tlie Gardner hill, No. 8195, introduced that year, which provided for a $40 
head tax. Conspicuous amongst such bills defeated by us was the Hayes hill 
of 1910. 

All along we have ceaselessly boon advocating the distribution of immigrants 
and labor, improvements in steerage conditions, and increased facilities for the 
naturalization of aliens worthy of that privlege, while on the other hand it has 
been our continued aim to promote good citizenship and patriotic sentiment 
amongst immigrants. 

Up till recently we were receiving from a steamship line (name) $15,000 per 
annum, which, however, scarcely covered our running expenses, considering the 
vast amount of literature we print and distribute during the year. But the 
steamship line in question no longer see their way to keep up their contribution, 
and so we are compelled to fall buck for support upon appeals to private citizens, 
We are confident that the responses will come in according to our deserts. 

As a friend of our cause, ns shown by yourself in your letter to our president, 
February 2, 1911, we would appeal to you to head our list of subscribers. 

Sincerely, yours, 

The league, however, is fully inclined to indorse the National Council for 
Industrial Defense, organized and conducted under the leadership of the 
National Association of Manufacturers. We nre convinced that their neivitics 
nre beneficent to labor ns well as to capital, to employees ns well ns to em¬ 
ployers. 

Yours, very truly, 

The foregoing paragraph was evidently an afterthought. 


NATIONAL LIBERAL IMMIGRATION LEAGUE. 

Statement of Income and liabilities, July 1, 1910-November 20, 1911: 


Cr. 

Receipts— 14 

Baris_$15,000.00 

Subscriptions for the distribution of I’rof. 

Charles W. Eliot’s letter_ 1, 584. 30 

■ Dues and donations_ 880.42 


Total Income. 


$16,964.72 
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Dr. 

Expenditures— 

From July 1, 1910, to Nov. 20, 1011_$10,470.19 


Deficit_ 2,011.47 

Deficit July 1, 1910_ 1,080.70 


Total deficit, Nov. 20, 1911 _ 4,102.17 

Liabilities to (late_ 1,074.97 


Total deficit and liabilities.. 


(1,1<!7.14 


The foregoing financial statement discloses a deficit of $0,107.14 and shows 
the reason why Mr. Behar, managing director of the National Liberal Immi¬ 
gration League, sent the following cablegram ami letter confirming the same: 

[Postal Telegraph Commercial Cables Telegram.] 

LKCF.MHK.lt la, 1911, 

Pi rector Storm, 

Hamburg-Amrrika T.inir, Hamburg, Germang: 

We owe over seven thousand dollars in salaries, rent, printing, etc. Unless 
we pay immediately, we will he sued and put in bankruptcy with disagreeable 
consequences for all concerned. 

llEltAK. 


December 15, 1911. 

Mr. Anor.PH Storm, 

Director llamburg-Amcrika Linie, Hamburg, Germany. 

Dear Sir: This morning I said In Mr. Boas that I am continually assailed by 
creditors to whom we are indebted for rent, printing, etc. I added that It 
had been suggested to me to send these people to him, but he had always acted 
so kindly ami gentlemanlike that I found it my duty to spare him any trouble, 
lie suggested to me to address to you the following cablegram: 

“We owe over seven thousand dollars in salaries, rent, printing, etc. Unless 
we pay immediately, we will he sued ami put In bankruptcy, with disagreeable 
consequences for all concerned.” 
which I did. 

Very truly, yours. 


The following is a hanking statement of Nisslm Behar In account with the 
Guarantee Trust Co. of New York, on the company’s financial blank: 

Nissim Behar, ISO Nassau Street, New York, in account with Guaranty Trust Co. 

of New York. 


If no report he made within ten days the account will he considered 

correct.-Vouchers 




returned. 







Total. 



No. 

Day. 

Checks. 

Day. 

Checks. 

Date. 

Deposits. 

1 

10 

.51, 083.13 

10 

81, 083.13 

0 

$11, 083. 13 

o 

17 

2O0 

17 




3 

28 

0, 800 

20 

0, 800 



Balance interest to Dec. 

28 




8.13 

Total (Dee. 

31, 1010).- 


11,083. 13 


11,001.30 

Balance — 






8. 13 


The following is a carbon copy of a letter sent by Mr. Behar, managing director 
of the National Liberal Immigration League, to Messrs. Japhot & Saget. Com- 
pnnle Generale Trmmtlnntlque, llue Auher, Paris, France, appealing for con¬ 
tributions to start a tremendous agitation throughout the country against Immi¬ 
gration legislation. The letter discloses the actlviy of former Congressman 
Bennet and the “ service ” rendered by the Socialist paper, the New York Call. 
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N. I. I. LEAGUE. 

Correspondence file. 

Subject: 

NOVF.MBF.lt 23, 1910. 

Messrs. Japhot & Saget, 

Companie Venerate Transatlantique, Rue Aubcr, Paris, France. 

Gentlemen: lVe arrived safely on the 22d Instant. I was permitted to leave 
the steamer without any formality, as an American citizen; but my baggage 
naturally went with the rest to Kills Island, causing me some annoyance and loss 
of time. On the 24th I went to Washington to see the Secretary and hand him 
over a letter from the secretary of our league, of which I inclose copy. 1 inclose 
also clipping from the Sun on this subject. The same has been appearing 
throughout the press generally, even in the Call, which is the Socialist paper. 

Though I am personally not unknown to the Secretary, still I took with me 
my friend, Mr. William S. Bennet, who is prominent in the Republican Party. 
The Secretary assured us that he and the President are anxious to prevent the 
breaking of family ties of American residents, but the law must be obeyed, ac¬ 
cording to the decision given by the Solicitor, as per inclosed. But he will do his 
best to make the application as rare and as lenient as possible. 

As to the consequences of the last election, 1 was told at Washington that they 
would be felt in the tariff question, the Democrats being since long declared 
against the tariff, if not unanimously, at any rate in an overwhelming majority. 
As to the immigration question, there are Democratic restrictionists as well as 
liberals, and to be more correct, they go according to the manifestation of public 
opinion. 

I will urge all my friends to start a tremendous agitation throughout the 
country, beginning in December and continuing through January. I shall be 
very glad to receive your contribution as soon as possible, as I am compelled to 
make Inroads now before the end of November in the supplies which are to last 
until August, 1911. 

Respectfully, yours. 

NB-SKP. 


The following letter is from Mr. Rene Sagot to Mr. Rebar, responding to the 
latter's letter of November 23, 1910: 


Dear Mr. Behai: ; 


Paris, 30th Dcscmbar, 1010. 


I was glad to hear that you had a good crossing on the Chicago ami that you 
landed safely on the other side. 

I suppose my chiefs have now written to you. Anyhow I most thank you 
for the very interesting literature you have forwarded to me. 

Would you mind in future addressing yohr correspondence to my chief alone 
and not mention my name on the address, as I am fur from being on the same 
footing in the firm. 

Wishing you a happy, healthy, and prosperous new year, believe me, dear 
Mr. Behar, 

Yours, very truly, 


Rene Sagot. 


Here is a copy of the original letter sent by Mr. Pannes, on the official letter¬ 
head of the Hamburg-American line; 

H. A. 

P. 

A. G. 

Hamburg-American Line, 

002 Olive Street, St. Louis, January 20,1009. 

Mr. E. I,. Boas, 

Resident Director and General Manager Ilamburg-American Line, 

J/5 Broadway, New York, 

Dear Mb. Boas : Your wire arrived too late to secure to-day the Information • 
you want on Charles Nagel, but I shall do my best to write you fully to-morrow." 
The inclosed article appeared In the St. Louis Globe-Democrat on January 19. 
Yours, very truly, 


J. Pannes. 
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The following Is a copy of a newspaper dispatch printed in the St. Louis Clobe- 
Democrat: 

NAGEL SLATED FOR CABINET POSITION—SECRETARY OF COMMERCE AND LABOR PORT¬ 
FOLIO FOB NATIONAL COMMITTEEMAN—HIS NAME ON THE LIST—TAFT PLANS TO 

KEEP IT THERE, ACCORDING TO RELIABLE REPORT—NO POLLING FOR HIM—ST. 

Louisan’s work attracted attention of president-elect mi no auo, 

(Special dispatch to the Globe-Democrat.! 

Washington, January IS. 

From a source whose reliability can nol be brought Into question, it. Avns 
learned to-day that the name of Charles Nagel, of 8t. Louis, appears at lids 
time on the tentative list of the Cabinet of President-elect Taft. The place 
opposite the name of Mr. Nagel Is that of Secretary of Commerce-anil Labor. 

From the same source comes the story that Mr. Tuft, haying completed a 
tentative draft of his Cabinet slate, does not propose to change it before his 
departure for Panama. He will upon his return take up with Senator Knox, 
who is to be his Secretary of State, some of the Cabinet places which have not 
been definitely offered to the men picked out for thorn. Close up to March 4, 
when he is to bo inaugurated, the President elect will make his filial revision 
in the light of some inquiries which Mr. Knox is to make for liim. 

WANTED MISSOURI 111 HAVE PLACE. 


It develops that early in his consideration of his Cabinet I ho President-elect 
determined that Missouri should have a place. One of the fond desires of Mr. 
Taft ivas to carry Missouri. He felt that (here would be a labor defection 
Avliicli would make him suffer In some parts of the country. 

Sir. Roosevelt, during the campaign, twitted Mr. Taft repeatedly about carry¬ 
ing Missouri, telling I lie candidate Hint he might make a good race (the Presi¬ 
dent was alAA’ays confidence of Sir. Taft's election, and said so to all who asked 
him), but lie never would duplicate his own performance In introducing the 
“ mysterious stranger ” into the Republican camp. When the slow returns made 
it apparent that Taft had carried Missouri there was a rapid-fire exchange of 
pleasantries between the tno. 

HEARD GOOD ABOUT NAGEL. 

Mr. Nagel was brought to the favorable attention of Mr. Taft during the 
administration of Mr. Roosevelt. Mr. Taft avus several times the guest of Mr. 
Nagel. Mr. Taft often hoard eulogistic references to Mr. Nagel from Mr. 
Roosevelt. While the national campaign was on, flie host of reports came from 
Chicago as to the intelligent advice which Mr. Nagel Avas able to give to the 
campaign managers. Not only was he referred to in many steps taken in the 
Middle West, but lie had a controlling voice, so it was said, in many of the 
genera! policies adopted in the national campaign. 

It avus also asserted to-day that no member of the Taft Cabinet will come 
into his place with less of Aviring pulling and solicitation In his behalf. It Is 
said that after a dignified presentation of Mr. Nagel’s name from the right 
quarters no campaign was carried on in his behalf, and that (he only further 
representations made were at the solicitation of Mr. Taft, who sought additional 
information. 

ONLY ONE ADATRSE REPORT. 

The only adverse movement In connection with Mr. Nagel's name was that 
"'hlcti involved bringing the President-elect's attention to the fact that Mr. 
Nagel’s law firm had as clients a big brewery concern, and also, at one time, 
the Standard Oil Co. This information was conveyed to Mr. Taft by one of 
his senatorial friends with whom he Avent over his tentative Cabinet list. Re¬ 
cently the President-elect has fully informed himself as to the reports. After 
weighing them carefully, he is said to have fully determined that Mr. Nagel’s 
high personal character nnd the character of his law' service has been such as In 
no way to disqualify him for the service which Mr. Taft seeks at his hands. 

Although Mr. Nagel’s name has been frequently associated with the place of 
Secretary of the Interior, it is said that place will go to R. A. Ballinger, of 
the State of Washington. 
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TREASURY PORTFOLIO UNFILLED. 

Augusta, Ga., January 18. 

That flip President-elect lias not determined who is to he Ills Secrotary ot 
the Treasury is indicated by the circumstance that he to-day had a conversa¬ 
tion with J. Shaffer, president of the Chicago Post, regarding the qualifications 
of the several Chicagoans whose appointment has been urged by Schaffer, who 
came here at the special request of the President-elect for this conference. 
He says Mr. Taft is giving careful attention to the Treasury portfolio, mid that 
he may not decide the matter until immediately before his inauguration. 

Walter S. Hickey, Republican State chairman of Missouri, will talk politics 
with Mr. Taft to-morrow. 


The following letter is upon the official letterhead of the ITamhurg-Amerlcan 
bine, and discloses the campaign to make Mr. Charles Nagel Secretary of Com¬ 
merce and Labor of President Taft’s Cabinet: 

H. A. 

P. 

A. G. 

IJamburo-Amekican Line, 

HOI (Vice Street, St. Jmii'is, January 11, 1000. 

Mr. E. L. Boas, 

Resident Director and General Manager Hamburg-American Line, 

Broadway, New York. 

Dear Mr. Boas : The inclosed abstract from the Book of St. Louisans contains 
Condensed information on Mr. Nagel’s professional and political career, also of 
the career of his former partner. Judge Flnkelnlmrg. 

Mr. Nagel is an intimate friend of Mr. Adolphus Busch and Is attorney for 
the Anheuser-Busch Brewing Association. 

I am now waiting for additional information from Mr. Joseph A. Wright, an 
attorney, with whom I am very well acquainted and on whose discretion I 
can rely absolutely. 

Information secured from other sources is too general In its nature and. I 
suppose, of no use to you. I refer to the general statements that he is highly 
respected, upright, a conservative, etc. 

The inclosed clipping is from to-day’s Globe-Democrat. 

I hope to have other particulars to-morrow morning in time for the mail, 
which reaches New York on Saturday afternoon. 

Yours, very truly, J. Pannes. 

NAGEI. ((PITS PIERCE CASE—FILES FORMAL NOTICE OK WITHDRAWAL IN MISSOURI 

SUPREME COURT—I [ IS CONNECTION WITH SUIT—ACTION IS NO SURPRISE, BUT MAY 

HAVE BEEN HASTENED BY TALK OK’A CABINET OFFICER. 

(Special dispatch to the (llohe Democrat.) 

Jefferson City, Mo., January 20. 

Charles Nagel, of the firm of Nagel & Kirby, of St. Louis, who Is said to be 
on the Taft Cabinet slate for Secretary of the Department of Labor, to-day 
filed with the clerk of the Supreme Court of Missouri formal notice of the with¬ 
drawal of his firm as associate counsel for the Waters-Plerce Oil Co., which In 
the ouster suits was shown to be largely owned by the Standard Oil Co. The 
notice of withdrawal was sent by mail. 

When Gov. Hadley, then attorney general, filed his oil suits to oust the 
Standard Oil and Republic Oil Cos. from the State and to revoke the charter 
of the Waters-Plerce Co., the latter a Missouri corporation, Charles Nagel 
was to have been general counsel for the Waters-Plerce Co. His outlined 
policy of defense did not suit Mr. H. Clay Pierce, president of the board of 
directors of the company, and Judge John D. Johnson was made general counsel 
and Judge Sam Priest his associate. Nagel was retained In a minor capacity 
and took little part In the hearing of the oil cases before Commissioner Ajitlmpy. 
About Ids only connection with the case was In consultation and In making a 
final argument of about «n hour before the commissioner in St. Louis when the 
case was submitted ou the testimony. 

Although Mr. Nagel stated some time ago that he meant to withdraw from 
the ease, the fact that President-elect Tuft has,slated him for a Cabinet post- 
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tlon ns n reward for his good work for Republicanism in Missouri while serving 
as national committeeman may have hastened Ids action. 

Here is a biographical writeup of Mr. Charles Nagel: 

(From Book of St. Louisans, published by the St. Louis Republic, 1000. Data for bio- 
graphical sketches furnished by the parties tnemselves.) 

Nagel, Charles, lawyer, born in Colorado County, Tex., August 0, 1849; son 
of Dr. Herman and Frederieka Nagel; educated in country school in Colorado 
County, Tex.; academic course in private school and high school, St. Louis, two 
years’ course in St. Louis Law School, and one year in University of Berlin, 
where studied Roman law, political economy, etc.; married, first, Louisville, Ky., 
1S76, Fannie Brandeis; one child, Hildegard, living; married, second, St. Louis, 
1S95, Anne Schepley, four children, Mary S., Edith, Charles, and Anne Dorothe. 
Returned to St. Louis after studying abroad in 1873, and engaged in practice; 
associated at different times with various partners, and January 1, 1008, became 
partner in firm of Finkelnburg, Nagel & Kirby, which changed, on the with¬ 
drawal of Judge Finkelnburg, June, 1905, to Nagel & Kirby. Since 1875 has 
been professor at St. Louis Law School. Has hern a member of the hoard of 
trustees, public library, trustee Washington University; member of board of con¬ 
trol of St. Louis Museum of Fine Arts; member Si. Louis Turner Society, Repub¬ 
lican. Member Missouri House of Representatives, 1881-82. President city 
council, St. Louis, 181)3-1807. Clubs: St. Louis, University, Commercial, Mercan¬ 
tile, Round Table, Noonday. Office: 700 Security Building. Residence: 3726 
Washington Boulevard. 

Finkelnburg, Gustavus Adolphus, lawyer, born near Cologne, Prussia, April 
6 , 1837; educated In Germany and St. Charles, Mo.; attended St. Charles Col¬ 
lege, Missouri, and graduated Cincinnati Law College; married, first Emma Rom- 
bauer; married, second, Ida M. Jorgensen. Admitted to Missouri liar 1800. Mem¬ 
ber Missouri Legislature 1864-1,808. Member of Congress 1808-1872; Republican 
nominee for governor of Missouri 1870, defeated; same for supreme Judge 1898, 
defeated; appointed district judge May 20, 1905. Member American Bar Asso¬ 
ciation. Republican. Aullior. Practice in the supreme court and the courts of 
appeal in Missouri, 1894. Wrote article on the power of the State to regulate 
prices and charges, American Law Review, July, 1898. Clubs: Mercantile, Uni¬ 
versity. Office: Room 320 Custom House. Residence: 4312 Westminster Place. 


The following is another letter on Hie official letterhead of the Hamburg- 
American Line, which is self-explanatory: 

H. A. 

r. 

A. G. 

Ha Marne,-A merican Line, 

!)02 (Vice Street, St. Louis, Mo., .iunuuru Li, !!)(>!). 

Mr. Emil L. Boas, 

Resident Director and General Manager llamhurg-Amerienn Line, 

i/J Jlrvadirag, New York City. 

Dear Mb. Boas: Mr. Wright could not let me know until to-day the result of 
bis inquiries about Mr. Nagel. Mr. Wright says that in ilie opinion of Mr. 
Nagel’s Intimate friends he is well flttwl for the post and not likely to favor 
legislation restricting Immigration, since Missouri and tiie Southwest ure in 
great need of immigrants. 

This and the information already sent you is all I can secure at present. If 
you wish me to try for more definite information, I shall do my best to find 
out more. 

Yours, very truly, J. Pannes. 


Here is a most illuminating and interesting letter from Mr. Beliar, managing 
director of the National Liberal Immigration league, to Mr. Emil L. Boas, 
resident director of the Hamburg-American line: 


'M 




January 24, 1908. 


Resident Director Hamburg-A mrriean Line, 

35 Broadway, New York. 

Deab Sib: The league has so fur succeeded in cheeking the efforts of the 
restrietionlsts, but the foes of Immigration are the kind of people whose energy 
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is increased by opposition, and whose earnestness and enthusiasm grow by 
defeat. The Junior Order tents have multiplied in Pennsylvania and in other 
parts of the country, and the delegates of the Immigration Restriction League 
and of other restrictive organizations are agitating everywhere. 

We have sent to Washington a number of delegations composed of members 
of various nationalities, hut the delegates were not really chosen by bodies of 
their own nationality. If we are to continue the campaign successfully we 
must penetrate into the masses and interest them to send delegations and in¬ 
struct Congress that they are opposed to further restriction of immigration. 

Onr agitation should be carried on in the following ways: 

First. Through mass meetings organized in all important centers—voting 
resolutions. 

Second. Through delegations to Congress and to all Important conventions. 

Third. Through public lectures and through special delegates visiting men's 
and women’s clubs throughout the country. 

Fourth. Through delegates visiting the societies of various nationalities, as 
Italians, Hebrews, Hungarians, etc., including the unions, for the purpose of 
advocating liberal immigration. 

Fifth. Through literature. The league ought to continue to send pamphlets 
and other publications to the Members of Congress and other notable citizens 
and to the public in general. 

Sixth. Through correspondence. We have to send appeals and communica¬ 
tions to some 15,0(10 Influential persons, most of them clergymen. 

In order to prove effective, the propaganda must be carried on steadily all 
the year round. It would require vast financial resources to cover adequately 
all the above-enumerated points. However, if we had a definite sum of money 
to spend annually, we could arrange a plan for a systematic campaign, select¬ 
ing the most important means of agitation. The formulation of such a plan Is 
obviously impossible when we have no Idea to what amount we may commit 
ourselves. We therefore suggest that a regular subvention would greatly en¬ 
hance the value of our activity. 

Hoping you will take this matter into consideration for the present year, I 
remain, 

Sincerely, yours, 

Managing Director. 


The following is a circular letter sent out by the National Liberal Immigra¬ 
tion League, of which Mr. Edward Lauterbuch at the time was president: 

(Edward Lauterbaeh, president. S. M. Newman, first vice president. Wm. D. 
Eckert, second vice president. Frank Y. Anderson, third vice president J. B. 
Y'oung, fourth vice president. Antonio Zueca, treasurer. N. Behar, managing 
director. Mark J. Katz, John E. O'Brien, secretaries. 

Advisory committee: William S. Bennett, Benjamin F. Buck, David James 
Burrell, Frank S. Gannon, Louis N. Hammerling, J. J. B. .Tohnsonius, Herman 
C. Kudlich, Louis Edward Levy, It. D. Silliman, Thomas It. Slicer, Benjamin F. 
Tracy, Gallus Thomann.) 

NATION A I. LIBERAL IMMIGRATION LEAGUE. 

(For the proper regulation and better distribution of immigration.) 

Headquarters, No. 150 Nassan Street, New York City. Telephone, 4762 Beck¬ 
man. P. 0. box, 1201. 

Gentlemen : Since 1906 this league has kept America’s door open to deserv¬ 
ing immigrants. Without It, as Members of Cougress and others have repeatedly 
asserted, laws would have been enacted to shut out yearly hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of Immigrants, whose labor Is so much needed for our great Industries. 

In addition this league has constantly advocated remedial legislation, such 
as Federal distribution of Immigrants, deportation of criminals, and other 
measures that would take away the evils of immigration while preserving Its 
great blessings. 

We also do educational work by distributing our literature among libraries 
and debating societies, from whom we receive dally requests for pamphlets. 
In this way we are building up a public opinion In favor of liberal immigration 
among future citizens. 
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Our league had fully carried its claims for support from all public-spirited 
citizens, and especially those who are connected with industries whose existence 
is made possible by the influx of alien unskilled labor that can not be replaced 
by the native element. In default of such support we will not be able to keep 
up our work, and tire Immigration Restriction League, of Boston, will have the 
field to itself. 

Mr. B. A. Sekely, our field representative, will call on you, and we bespeak 
your kind consideration on his behalf. 

- Yours, very truly, 


I5L-NCM. 1‘residen I. 

No contract binding upon this league unless countersigned by the managing 
director. No person is authorized to use the name of the league otherwise than 
in connection with its corporate activity. 


The following are financial statements of the National Liberal Immigration 
League showing moneys which they received from some of the corporations: 

National Liberal Immigration League, 

New York, April 10, 1001. 


STATEMENT. 


L>r. 

Amount brought forward from statement of Nov. 9, 


1906- _ $411.60 

To expenditures from Nov. 9, 191)6, to Apr. 10, 1007, 
as per detailed account herewith_14,913.71 


Or. 

By cash received_ 15,000.00 

By donations received_'_ 40. 50 

By membership dues received_ 30. 00 


$15,325.31 


15, 082. 50 


Balance due___ 232.81 

Liabilities_ 2 ,071.15 


2,303. 00 


National I.im.n.u. Immigration League, 

New York, January I, 100S. 


STATEMENT. 


To expenditures from Apr. S, 1007, to Dec'. 31, 1907, as per 
detailed account herewith_ _ $6,042.92 


By cash received : 

On Apr. 23, 1907_ $500.00 

On May 6, 1907_ _ 500. 00 

On May 13, 1907_ _ 225. 00 

On June 4, 1907_ 500. 00 

On July 3, 1907_ 500. 00 

On Aug. 5, 1907_ 500.00 

On Sept. 4, 1907_ 500.00 

On Oct. 3, 1907 _ 500. 00 

On Nov. 4, 1907_ 1 ,500. 00 

On Dec. 17, 1907_ 500. 00 

- $5,725.00 

By subscriptions to league, Apr. 8 to Pec. 31_ 17. 00 

By donations to league, Apr, 8 to Dec. 31_ 82.00 

By subscriptions to Federation Review, Apr. 8 to Dec. 


By advertisements in Federation Review, Apr. 8 to 
Dec. 31-*- 31.00 


5,897.00 


Balance due- 


745. 92 
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Dr. 


Or. 


National Liberal Immigration League, 

New York, February 1, 1908. 

STATEMENT. 


To balance as per last statement_ $745.92 

To expenditures from Jan. 1 to Jan. 31, 1998, as per 

detailed account herewith_ 932.46 

-$1,678.38 

By cash received, Jan. 8 , 1908_ 1,500.00 

By subscriptions to league, Jan. 1 to 31, ItiOS_ 3. 00 

By donations to league, Jan. 1 to 31, 1908_ 14.00 

Bv subscriptions to Federation Review, Jan. 1 to 31, 

1908________ . 50 

--- 1,517.50 


Balance due. 


160.88 


National Liberal Immigration League, 

New York, March 1, 1908. 

STATEMENT. 

Dr. 

To balance as per last statement_ $100.88 

To expenditures from Feb. 1 to Feb. 29, 1908, as per 
detailed account herewith_1,111.08 


By cash received, Feb. 6 , 1908_ 1,000.00 

By subscriptions and donations, Feb. 1 to 29_ 20. 3S 

By advertisement in Federation Review_ 2.50 

—- 1,028.88 


Balance due-- - 243.08 

Liabilities: 

To William Siegrist, printer_ _ 569.08 

To H. Berlin, for arrears in salary- 100.00 

To H. S. Fly & Co., March rout- 52.50 

- 721.98 


Deficit_ 964.64 


Nations!, Liberal Immigration League, 

New York, April 1, 1908. 


STATEMENT. 


Dr. 


To balance as per last statement- $243.03 

To expenditures from Mar. 1 to Mar. 31, 1908, as per 
detailed account herewith- 1, 309.70 


$1,552. 78 


Or. 

By cash ieceived, Mar. 2, 1908- 1,250.00 

By subscription aiul donations, Mur. 1 to 31- 2.00 

By advertisements in Federation Review- 5.00 

- 1,257.00 


Balance due. 


l.iuuuiura: 

To William Siegrist, printer--- 382.46 

To H. Berlin, for arrears in salary- 100. 00 

To Law Reporting Co., for reporting league meeting— 45.00 
To H. S. Ely & Co., April rent..-- 52.50 


295.78 


-mm 


Deficit. 


875.74 


National Liberal Immigration League, 

New York, July 1, 1908. 
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STATEMENT. 

Dr 

To balance as per last statement_ .$295. 7$ 

To expenditures from Apr. 1 to June 30, as per de¬ 
tailed account herewith_ 4,492. 58 

Cr. 

.By cash received, Apr. 1_ 1,250.00 

By cash received, May 1_2_ 2, 500.00 

By cash received, June 1_ 1,250.00 

By subscriptions and donations to league, April_ 13. 50 

By subscriptions and donations to league, May_ €0.80 

By subscriptions and donations to league, June_ 2.00 

By subscriptions and advertisements, Federation Re¬ 
view, April_ 1.50 

By subscriptions and advertisements, Federation Re¬ 
view, May_ 13. 50 

By subscriptions and advertisements, Federation Re¬ 
view, June_ 12.00 


$4,788.36 


5,123.30 


Balance on band_ 334.94 

38819°—8. Poe. 413,64-1—vol 8-49 
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COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 


New York City, January 25, 1915—10 a. m. 

Present: Chairman Walsh, Commissioners O'Connell, Lennon, Harriman, Bal¬ 
lard, Wetnstock, Garretson, and Commons. 

Chairman Walsh. Will the house please be In order, and will the audience 
kindly maintain us perfect order as possible? 

Mr. Rockefeller. 

TESTIMONY OF MH. JOHN D. KOCKEFEIIER, JH. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you please state your name? 

.Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. John 1). Rockefeller, jr. 

Chairman Walsh. And where do you reside, Mr. Rockefeller? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. 10 West 1'ift.v-fourth Street. 

Chairman Walsh. New York City? 

Mr, Rockefeller, Jr. New York City. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your business, please? 

Mr. Rockefeller, .Tr. That Is rather difficult to describe, Mr. Chairman. I 
spend a large part of my time in directing, with others, the various foundations 
which my father has established and in giving time to questions of Investment. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, Mr. Rockefeller, the commission has received the 
document entitled “ Information Furnished by tbe Rockefeller Foundation in 
Response to Questionnaires Submitted by United States Commission on Indus- 
(rial Relations.” We thank you for this. Each member of the commission lias 
’ been furnished one, and one has been furnished to the record, so (hat it is made 
already a part of the record of the commission. 

Mr. Rockefeller. Jr. Thank you. I was going to ask that that might lie done, 
so as to make the record complete, I appreciate that. 

(The document referred to by title above is printed at the end of tills subject 
as “ Rockefeller, jr., Exhibit No. 1.”) 

Chairman Walsh. For the present I will touch upon some general topics. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Mr. Chairman, may I say just a word? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. The commission has been so courteous as to send me 
several weeks in advance the general questions which it proposed to take up at 
this session. I greatly appreciated that courtesy. It has given me an oppor¬ 
tunity to consider very carefully ttie important matters to which the questions 
refer, and I itave thought that it might best suit the purposes of the commission 
if I were to present a somewhat careful consecutive statement, which I have 
prepared in writing, and with your permission, Mr. Chairman, I sheuld be glad 
to be allowed to read Hint statement at this time. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. Just proceed, Mr. Rockefeller. 

(Mr. Rockefeller, jr., read as follows:) 

New York, January 25. 

The commission has asked my views ns to what extent tiie stockholders and 
directors of a corporation are responsible for the labor conditions whicli exist 
in it and for the social conditions which are produced; how generally and in 
what manner such responsibilities are assumed by stockholders and directors; 
and in actual practice how and upon what general basis the labor policies of 
large corporations are determined. 

The responsibility of stockholders is practically limited to the elections of 
directors. They have no power to elect officers, to employ labor, to make con¬ 
tracts, or to intervene directly In the management of the business. A large 
stockholder, however, is able to exercise considerable moral influence over the 
directors and officers and is responsible, for exercising that influence properly. 
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The directors are responsible for the general conduct of the business; they 
have the power to elect officers anil to determine the policies of the business. 
All large business has fo be organized. The responsibility has to he divided and 
vested in various ollicers, and the officers have to be given powers commensu¬ 
rate with their responsibilities. These responsibilities are, in general, divided 
in such a way that the directors attend principally to the financial affairs of the 
corporation, leaving the actual conduct of operations to the officers. 

Labor conditions, so far as they are within the control of n corporation, are 
matters for which the officers of the corporation are primarily responsible and 
with which they, by reason of their experience and their first-hand acquaintance 
with tlie facts, arc best qualified to deal. 

Labor policies are initiated and determined by the officers, whose efficiency 
is largely measured by the harmony ami good will wiiieh they are able to main¬ 
tain between tiie company and its employees. It is not customary to submit 
labor policies to a board of directors for action. Conference regarding them 
is often hud with the directors or executive committee at the instance of Hie 
officers, and suggestions are made to tlie latter by both these bodies. A busi¬ 
ness to he successful must not only provide to labor remunerative employment 
under proper working conditions, hut it must also render useful service to tiie 
community and earn a fair return on the money invested. The adoption of 
any policy toward labor, however favorable it may seem, which results in tlie 
bankruptcy of flip corporation and tlie discontinuance of its work is as injurious 
to labor, which is thrown out of employment, as it is to the public, which loses 
the services of the enterprise, and to the stockholders, whose capital is impaired. 

Social conditions surrounding an industry depend upon many factors other 
than labor conditions. The responsibility of a corporation located in a thickly 
settled and highly organized community depends upon the relative importance 
of tlie corporation to tlie oilier factors in the community. Where tlie activities 
of a corporation are carried on in new and undeveloped sections of tiie country 
social conditions are largely influenced by tiie attitude of the corporation and 
its officers, and tlie corporation is required to provide for many tilings which 
in a more settled community would be taken care of by the community as a 
whole. 

Since these questions have a special significance, in so far ns I am concerned, 
because of events in Colorado, I feel that I owe it to the commission to make 
n statement in reference thereto winch will help to further answer the questions 
asked. 

Anyone who lias followed the controversy which lias arisen out of the Colo¬ 
rado situation will have observed that no effort lias been spared to make it ap¬ 
pear that I have attempted to exercise a kind of absolutism over the coal indus¬ 
try in Colorado, and particularly that I have sought to dictate a policy of non¬ 
recognition of unions. An attitude toward Industry and toward labor such ns is 
iiere implied is so abhorrent to me personally and so contrary to tlie spirit of 
my whole purpose and training that I can not allow these allegations to pass 
unnoticed without at least outlining my responsibilities ns I have viewed them 
and my obligations as I have sought to discharge them. While it lias been said 
that I have exercised an absolute authority in dictating to tiie management of 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., it has also been said that I have been too ludlf- 
ferent, and that as a director I should have exercised more authority. Clearly, 
both can not be true. 

What are tlie facts? First, with reference to my attitude toward labor 
unions: I believe it to be just as proper and advantageous for labor to associate 
itself into organized groups for tlie advancement of its legitimate interests as 
for capital to copibine for the same object. Such associations of labor manifest, 
themselves in promoting collective bargaining in an effort to secure better 
working and living conditions, in providing machinery whereby grievances may 
easily and without prejudice to the individual be taken up with the management. 
Sometimes they provide benefit features, sometimes they seek to increase wages, 
but, whatever their specific purpose, so long as it is to promote the well-being of 
the employees, having always due regard for tlie just interests of the employer 
and the public, leaving every worker free to associate himself with such groups 
or to work independently, as he may choose, I favor them most heartily. Combi¬ 
nations of capital are sometimes conducted in an unworthy manner, contrary 
to law, and in disregard of the Interest both of labor and the public. Such 
combinations can not be too strongly condemned nor too vigorously dealtli with. 
Although combinations of this kind are the exception, such publicity Is generally 
given to their unsocial acts that all combinations of capital, however rightly 
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managed or broadly beneficent, are thereby brought under suspicion. Likewise 
tt sometimes happens that combinations of labor are conducted without just 
regard for the rights of the employer or the public, and methods aud practices 
are adopted which, because unworthy or unlawful, are deserving of public cen¬ 
sure. Such organizations of labor bring discredit and suspicion upon other 
organizations which are legitimate and useful, just us is the case with improper 
combinations of capital, and they should he similarly dealt with. I should ho 
the lust, however, to allow the occasional failure in the working of the principle 
of the organization of labor to prejudice, me against the principle itself, for in 
that principle I strongly believe. Tu the further development of the organization 
of labor and of large business the public interest, as well as the interest of 
labor and capital alike, will, it seems to me, he best advanced by whatever 
stimulates every mau to do the best work of which he is capable; by a fuller 
recognition of the common interest of employers and employed; and by an 
earnest effort to dispel distrust and hatred aud to promote good will. 

As respects tlie'question of the recognition or nonrecognition of labor unions 
in Colorado, my attitude has been in conformity with the clews I have expressed 
relative to the responsibilities of stockholders, directors, and managers. The 
idring and discharging of men and the framing of agreements ns respects (lie 
same are functions which I have regarded as rightfully belonging to the man¬ 
agement aud not to the stockholders or directors. The Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co, has been managed on this principle. The decision of the officers with re¬ 
spect to (ho recognition of llie union was reached without any consultation or 
communicalion with me, and I had no knowledge of their decision until after 
the strike lind been declared. 

Tlie correspondence between myself and the officers of the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co. during the strike has been produced before tiiis commission and is 
now public. If one thing more than another is shown by the letters exchanged, 
it is that, ns respects conditions of employment and the interest of the com¬ 
pany’s employees, I hare sought to inform myself and have not hesitated to 
make suggestions looking toward more adequate representation on the part of 
the employees aud participation by them in tlie determining of matters per¬ 
taining to their working conditions. It is not less apparent, however, that I 
have studiously avoided anything that might afford ground, either to the em¬ 
ployees, the management, or the public, for the belief that in any particular I 
was seeking to dictate a policy or to arbitrarily control any situation. The only 
coal property lu Colorado In which we are in any way interested Is the Colo¬ 
rado Fuel & Iron Co. In addition to tids company, there are many other coni 
mining companies in that State, in none of which either we or the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co. have any interest whatsoever, ami a large number of these 
companies were involved in the strike. For me to have attempted to dictate 
a policy or control the situation would have meant an assumption of authority 
far beyond what the investment which I represent in the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co, would have justified, and, if tolerated by the management of that com¬ 
pany, would have been resented by the other companies involved in the dis¬ 
pute. 

Since we first acquired an interest in the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. in 
1902, the company has paid out in wages to its employees over $92,000,000. 
During the same period we have received dividends amounting to $371,000 on 
our Investment in the company's capital stock. Therefore our stock interest 
in tlie Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. lias yielded a return of about two-tldrds of 1 
per cent per annum on an actual casli investment of about $6,000,000. It 
should be stated that we hold, in addition to tlie stocks above mentioned, a 
block of bonds, but that our entire investment in the stocks and bonds of tlie 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. has yielded during a period of twelve years not more 
than per cent per annum. Yet during that time, instead of exploiting the 
industry, as has been frequently stated, we have supported a policy of devel¬ 
opment by devoting surplus earnings to improvements, thereby increasing em¬ 
ployment, and generally extending the business, rattier than paying dividends. 

In testifying last year before the congressional committee which investigated 
the Colorado strike, Mr. James Dalrymple, coal mine inspector of the State of 
Colorado, said: 

“ I believe it fair to give credit to those operators who have cooperated with . 
this department in making Improvements recommended beyond the requirements 
of the present mining Jaw. In acknowledging the concessions made by them, it 
must be further added that there is no authority embodied in the law by 
which these conceded improvements could have been enforced, no matter how 
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essential they were to protect the life and health of the employees. The Colo¬ 
rado Fuel, & Iron Co. ranks first In making Improvements not compulsory or 
demanded by the law; it complied cheerfully with most of our recommenda¬ 
tions.” 

Doubtless mistakes have been made and conditions are still Imperfect I 
have no desire to defend any conditions that are justly subject to criticism; I 
only ask that the responsibility for them be apportioned fairly. The problem 
now is for all concerned to develop increasing good will and to improve con¬ 
ditions as far as may be possible. To that end my thoughts and activities have 
for some time been devoted. 

As to the strike itself, its many distressing features have given me the 
deepest concern. I frankly confess that I felt tiiere was something fundamen¬ 
tally wrong in a condition of affairs which rendered possible the loss of human 
lives, engendered hatred and bitterness, and brought suffering and privation 
upon hundreds of human beings. Without seeking to apportion blame, I de¬ 
termined that in so far ns lay within my power I would scett means of avoid¬ 
ing the possibility of similar conflicts arising elsewhere, or in the same indus¬ 
try in the future. It was in tins way that I came to recommend to my colleagues 
in the Rockerfeller Foundation the instituting of a series of studies into the 
fundamental problems arising out of industrial relations, which resulted in se¬ 
curing the services of Mr. Mackenzie King, former minister of labor of Canada, 
to direct the studies. 

The correspondence will show that, In addition to having taken steps as 
early as the beginning of June last, to secure Mr. King’s services, I also sought 
and obtained advice with respect to machinery for the prevention and adjust¬ 
ment of industrial differences, to which I invited the consideration of the 
officers of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. In early August I wrote the president 
of the company, forwarding, with my indorsement, a letter from Mr. King, 
written in answer to my request, outlining a plan previously discussed to 
establish— 

"A board on which botii employers and employees are represented, and before 
which, at stated intervals, questions affecting conditions of employment can 
be discussed and grievances examined.” 

In reply to tlds communication the president of the company Indicated that 
measures of the kind I had suggested were In contemplation, but that their 
adoption while the strike was on would only serve to embarrass their suc¬ 
cessful introduction. He further indicated that, when the strike was termi¬ 
nated, steps would be taken immediately to secure to the employees of the 
eompnny a more direct representation of their views as regards grievances and 
conditions affecting their employment. 

The strike was called off December 10, 1014. On December 16 Mr. David 
Griffiths, formerly State coal-mine inspector of Colorado, was appointed an 
intermediary between the company and its employees respecting matters of 
mutual Interest. 

On January 5 a notice was posted at' all the company’s mines Inviting the. 
employees at each of the mines to assemble in mass meeting to select by ballot 
one representative to every 250 employees in each camp, to represent the men 
at a joint meeting of themselves and the executive officers of the company In 
Denver “ for the purpose of discussing matters of mutual concern and of con¬ 
sidering means of more effective cooperation in maintaining fair and friendly 
relations.” 

In the published notice of these meetings it was stipulated that In order that 
the men might feel the greatest freedom in making their selection they should 
choose their own chairman and neither superintendents nor pit bosses should 
attend. 

The notice added: “The person selected to attend the Denver conference 
shall be the duly accredited representative of the employees, not only at the 
first joint meeting, but at all subsequent joint meetings and in all matters of 
cooperation between the company and its employees until the employees In 
like meeting shall designate some other person to represent them. It Is there¬ 
fore highly Important that the employees choose with the utmost care the one 
of their number in whom they have most confidence," 

I have received from the president of the company a telegram informing toe 
that this joint conference was held at Denver on the 19th instant, that the 
meeting had proved most satisfactory to all concerned, and that Its spirit had 
convinced the management that It would lead to more active cooperation be¬ 
tween the company and Its employees In the future 
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Thus it will be seen that the company has already taken steps to initiate 
a plan of representation of its employees. It is my hope anil belief that from 
this will develop some permanent machinery whicli will insure to the employees 
of the company, through representatives of their own selection, quick and easy 
access to the officers with reference to any grievances, real or assumed, or 
with reference to wages or other conditions of employment. 

In the improvement of Industrial conditions in the State of Colorado, 
which all hope for, I am sure that the friendly cooperation of the commission 
of which Mr. Setli Low is chairman, recently appointed by the President of the 
United States, will be of assistance to all the mining companies of the State. 
Shortly after this commission was appointed and following conferences had 
at his invitation I wrote Mr. Low on December 30, asking ldm to assure the 
President of my desire and purpose to cooperate with the commission which 
he had appointed. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, quite apart from any particular situation, may 
I express in utter frankness the views whicli as an individual and a citizen I 
hold toward the problems into which your commission has been appointed to 
inquire? I believe that the ultimate object of ail activities in a republic should 
be the development of the manhood of its citizens, that sucli manhood can be 
developed to the fullest degree only under conditions of freedom for the indi¬ 
vidual, and that industrial enterprises can and should be conducted In accord¬ 
ance with these principles. I believe that a prime consideration in the carry¬ 
ing on of industry should lie the well-being of the men and women engaged in 
it, and that the soundest industrial policy is that which has constantly In mind 
tlie welfare of (lie employees us well as the making of profits, and which, when 
(lie necessity arises, subordinates profits to welfare. In order to live, the wage 
earner must sell his labor from day to day. Unless he can do tiiis, the earnings 
from that day’s labor are gone forever. Capital can defer its returns tem¬ 
porarily in the expectation of future profits, but labor can not. If, therefore, 
fair wages and reasonable living conditions can not otherwise be provided, 
dividends must be deferred or the industry abandoned. I believe that a cor¬ 
poration should be deemed to consist of its stockholders, directors, officers, and 
employees; that the real interests of all are one, and that neither labor nor 
capital can permanently prosper unless the just rights of both are conserved. 

. I further believe that, in matters pertaining to industrial relations, tiie 
public, quite as much ns the parties engaged in industry, is entitled to con¬ 
fidence and consideration. Industrial relations are essentially human rela¬ 
tions, and human relations should be not less the concern of the State as a 
whole than of individuals engaged in industry. My appreciation of the con¬ 
ditions surrounding wage earners and my sympathy with every endeavor to 
better these conditions are as strong as those of any man. I believe it to 
lie the duty of every citizen to do all within his power to improve the condi¬ 
tions under which men work and live. I believe that that man renders the 
greatest social service who so cooperates in the organization of Industry as 
to afford to the largest number of men the greatest opportunity for self-develop¬ 
ment, and lire enjoyment by every man of those benefits winch ids own work 
adds to the wealth of civilization. If, with Hie responsibilities I have and the 
opportunities given me, I am able to contribute toward promoting the well¬ 
being of my fellow men through the lessening of injustice and the alleviation 
of human suffering, I shall feel that it has been possible to realize the highest 
purpose of my life. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you made more than one copy of the paper which 
you have just read? 

Sir. Rockefeller, Jr. I have, Sir. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Has it been printed? 

Sir. Rockefeller, Jr. It has not been published, hut it has been given to 
these gentlemen [indicating newspaper men]. 

Chairman Walsh. It was given to the press? 

Sir. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Would you now kindly furnish a copy for each member of 
tiie commission? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think we have them here [handing a number of 
copies to the chairman]. If that is not sufficient I should be glad to furnish 
others, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. The house will be In perfect order, because we are going 
to proceed immediately with the balance of the examination. Please maintain 
perfect order. In what corporations are you personally a director, Sir. Rocke¬ 
feller? 
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Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. The Manhattan Railway Co., the Merchants' Fire Asso¬ 
ciation, and the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 

Chairman Walsh. Any others? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No others. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you over lieon a director in the Delaware, Lacka¬ 
wanna & Western Railway? 

Mr. Rockefeller. Jr. I have. 

Chairman Walsh. You are retired from that, are you? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I retired from that within the last six months. 

Chairman Walsh. And the American Linseed Co.? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have. 

Chairman Walsh. Retired from that also? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Retired from that also. 

Chairman Wai.sh. In what other corporations do you own or represent any 
considerable amount of stock or bonds? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That, Mr. Chairman, would lie very difficult to answer 
offhand. I might secure for you such information, hut I have not, it in mind. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you mention the principal ones in which you 
represent any considerable amount of stock and bonds, and I use the words 
“principal ones” in point of amount as well as employment of workers? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Mr. Chairman, I represent certain investments on be¬ 
half of my father with ills oilier associates. I also represent certain invest¬ 
ments on behalf of the several foundations with which I am connected. As 
you will understand from the list which was printed in one of (lie question¬ 
naires that was submitted by the commission, the list even of the holdings of 
the Rockefeller Foundation is very considerable. The other foundations have 
large holdings. My father’s interests are also in addition. It will be very 
difficult to point out iu a direct answer to your question. Can’t It be taken 
possibly from this list of securities published in the questionnaire? 

Chairman Wai.sh. Well, my question was, leaving that for the present, 
whether or not you could name here now the larger interests in which you 
represent any considerable amount of stock—perhaps the basic industries— 
steel, lumber, oil, transportation? 

Sir. Rockefeller, Jr. Of course, the railroad securities, Mr. Chairman, as 
you observe from examining this schedule submitted, are very numerous. 
There are also a number of oil securities. There is no timber, that I recall, Iu 
tliis list. I have forgotten the other heading you mentioned. 

Chairman Walsii. Mines. 

Sir. Rockefeller, Jr. I think there—I do not recall at the moment any min¬ 
ing interests at all In this,list; but the lists are rather long, and I do not try 
to keep them fresh in my mind—the various items of investment. 

Chairman Walsh. The list you refer to now Is the list submitted in answer 
to the written questionnaire given to the record in which the foundation itself 
holds securities? 

Mr. Rockf.felt.eb, Jr. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. I am leaving the foundation for the moment and just 
applying It to the other securities, for instance—but, before I leave that, you 
say there are no mint's represented, so far as you recall, In the list submitted— 
that is, In the foundation list of securities? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not recall any; hut I do not keep that list en¬ 
tirely In mind. 

Chairman Wai.sh. What Is the Colorado Industrial Co.? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I can only say, generally, it Is one of the companies 
included in the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it a holding company that holds stock in the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I can not tell you that Mr. Chairman. My recollection 
is not clear on that. 

Chairman Walsh. I notice there is a contribution from that source—the Col¬ 
orado Industrial Co. Will you kindly at the noon recess ascertain, if possible, 
at your office what that company represents? 

Mr. Rockefeller. Jr. I shall be glad to do so. 

Chairman Walsh. Of what does the property of that company consist— 
the Colorado Industrial Co.? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Doubtless the annual report of the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co. would cover that question. 
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Chairman Walsh. Wei), you may obtain it from there or any other place 
that you see fit. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Tiie Colorado Industrial Co.? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. Are you familiar with the corporation known as 
the Colorado Supply Co.? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I know that i.s one of the corporations which is owned 
by the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. Thai is my understanding. 

Chairman Walsh. And will you kindly see whether or not the stock of 
the Colorado Supply Co. Is held or controlled in any way by the Colorado In¬ 
dustrial Co—unless you ran say it ofTluind? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No, I could not, offhand. Is the Colorado Supply Co.’s 
stock controlled by the Colorado Industrial Co.? Is that it? 

Cliairmnn Walsh. Yes. Owned or controlled. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I might sa.v, in general, Mr. Cliairmnn, that the dif¬ 
ferent names and different companies which go to make up the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Co. are to some extent the outgrowth of a combination or a bringing 
together of several smaller companies which took place before we became inter¬ 
ested in the company; and my Impression is that the Colorado Industrial Co. 
was a company formed in connection with the reorganization—the financial 
reorganization—of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. in order to supply the mort¬ 
gage which would cover the entire properties—my recollection would suggest— 
and make possible tiie further financing of the company. It was simply a 
plan—a part of a plan—to put the company on n secure and adequate financial 
basis. That Is my recollection. It has no significance as a separate company. 
And the Colorado Supply Co. is simply, ns I recall it, one of the smaller of 
several companies which is owned—the slock is owned—either by the Colorado 
Fuel Co. nr the Colorado Industrial Co., and which 1 do not recall; but it is 
not significant. I do not know whether that sufficiently covers your inquiry. 
I can get more specific information. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, I will ask you a question or two and see if we 
can get it here, and not put you to the trouble, if possible, of getting it out for 
ns. Does the Colorado Industrial Co. perform any other function that that 
you have mentioned? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I couldn’t say offhand, but my impression is it does not. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the capital stock of tiie Colorado Industrial Co.? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I couldn’t tell you that, sir. You see. even with a list 
of that size it is impossible for me to keep the figures In mind; and I have to 
refresh my mind from time to time as these matters come up. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you state where the stock of the Colorado Industrial 
Co. obtained its value? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Mr. Chairman, if I may ask your Indulgence a mo¬ 
ment—the question of tiie different companies and the different bonds pertain¬ 
ing generally to the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. was n question that came up 
iu my examination before the committee of the House—the committee of Con¬ 
gress of the House—last year, ami I think I can give you, in just one word, 
those facts which are here, if you care to have me, stating what the different 
bonds are. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, if you can give that in a very short space, it will 
be nil right. Otherwise I should like to proceed with tiie examination. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think I can, Sir. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. This refers to the different mortgages, some six or 
more in number, but it does not indicate any relation between tiie two. It 
shows tiie funded debt of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. general 5 per cent 
bonds, the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.’s general mortgage 6 per cent bonds, the 
Colorado Industrial Co. first mortgage 5 per cent bonds—these are giving tiie 
names of the different bonds of the company; the Rocky Mountain Coal Sc Iron 
Co. first mortgage 5 per cent bonds; the Grand River Coal & Coke Co. first 
mortgage 0 per cent bonds; the Pueblo Realty & Trust Co. mortgage 6 per cent 
bonds. That covers the different mortgages that form a part of tiie general in¬ 
terest of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 

Chairman Walsh. My question was, if yon know, where does tiie stock of 
the Colorado Industrial Co. obtain its value? 

Mr, Rockefeller, Jr. I can not answer that offhand, Mr. Chairman. 

Cliairmnn Walsh. Will you kindly get that information for the commission? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr, Gladly. 
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Chairman Walsh. And at the same time of what does its property consist. 
What is the business of the Colorado Supply Co.? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Well, generally I assume to supply or provide the sup¬ 
plies which are necessary In various localities where the mining Industry of 
the company is carried on. 

Chairman Walsh. It is the corporation that maintains and operates the 
supply stores at the various plants of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Is it not? 

Mr. Rockefeller Jr. That Is as I understand It, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. And do you recall its total capital stock? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No; I am sorry I do not. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you please explain to the commission as definitely 
ns possible the character of your connection with the corporations in which 
you are directly interested—excluding the foundations? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. You moan, as director, Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, sir. That is, I take it you have no direct connection 
except as director. If you are an executive officer or manager in any other 
corporation, of course, that would he included; but I am assuming those you 
have mentioned are the ones in winch you are directly interested. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. The assumption is entirely correct, Mr. Chairman. My 
duties in connection with the three companies which I have mentioned are 
simply the duties of any director, and those I undertook to outline in the paper 
which I have read. I shall be glad to reread tiiat portion. 

Chairman Walsh. If you will kindly and briefly restate it—your particular 
duties in connection with the corporations in which you are directly interested, 
other than the foundations? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Of course, the duties of a director, as I conceive them, 
are the same tu any corporation in which any man happens to be a director. 

Chairman Wat. sir. Kindly describe those briefly. Do you meet with some 
other gentlemen and pass upon reports or what do you do? Just generally give 
a brief description of what you do in connection with these corporations in 
which you are particularly interested. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. What I particularly do? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; what you do personally. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. The fire insurance corporation in which I am a director 
has its monthly meetings. I attend whenever I find it possible. I talk with 
the president of the company at his convenience or mine, if either cares to ad¬ 
vise with reference to matters which would properly be taken up by a director 
or a stockholder. 

In the Manhattan Railway Co.—that company is a leased company—the ele¬ 
vated railway being leased to the Interborough Co., which operates It; and the 
directors have only to see that the terms of the lease are complied with. 
Those meetings, I think, are quarterly. I attend those whenever I can. 

As regards the other company, the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., when we first 
became interested in that company the directors’ mootings were held in New 
York. The financial condition of the company required careful and prolonged 
attention. For a number of months we gave almost constant thought—myself 
and my colleagues, with our counsel—to devising a plan—sound financial plan— 
which would put the company on a sound financial basis. We had various 
meetings from time to time of the directors. That was finally accomplished 
after a number of months of prolonged and careful study. Later the meetings 
of the directors were discontinued in New York, and since have been held in 
Denver. According to the by-laws of the company there is an annual directors’ 
meeting which is stated to be hold immediately following the annual meeting 
of stockholders. Monthly directors’ meetings are to be held as required. Of 
course, the eastern directors have not been able to attend those monthly meet¬ 
ings. According to a by-law of the company, when any matters have been 
passed upon by the western directors without a quorum, or requiring the signa¬ 
ture—the ratification of additional directors than those present in the West— 
by by-law it is made proper for the minute book to be sent to any other directors 
absent from the meetings, who read the minutes and, if they approve, sign 
their names thereto. That covers the question. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you kindly refer to the portion of the document fur¬ 
nished—the original document furnished to the publication, the press notice 
issued December 7, 1914? I believe it Is Indexed here. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Issued by what, Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Walsh. I suppose by one—It is the one that announces the ap¬ 
pointment of Mr. Ivy L. Lee by Mr, Jerome B, Greene, on page 82. 
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Mr. Rockefelt.ee, Jr. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. In what way, briefly. Is its publicity furnished to the 
press, such matters as this? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. On behalf of the foundation? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes—such as this. I am not saying on whose behalf it 
is, but here is a communication which reads, “26 Broadway, New York, De¬ 
cember 7,1914,” and begins, “ Mr. Jerome D. Greene.” How was that given out? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Well, that was prepared in our office. Mr. Greene, I 
think, himself gave it out. Mr. Greene has been, for several years, a member 
of our personal staff; at the same time lie has been filling the position of sec¬ 
retary of the Rockefeller Foundation, which position was created as the founda¬ 
tion was created, after lie had come with us. The demands of the position 
have been rapidly increasing, and it was no longer possible for him to fulfill 
those demands and carry on his work in connection with our other affairs, and 
it became desirable, therefore, that he should devote himself exclusively to the 
work of tlie foundation ns Its secretary. He therefore resigned from my 
father's personal staff and took the position, giving his entire time to it—the 
position of secretary of the Rockefeller Foundation. We then selected Mr. Ivy 
Lee to become a member of our personal staff, and his appointment dated from 
the same date as Mr. Greene’s resignation. 

Chairman Walsh. The question was, Mr. Rockefeller, who wrote the article? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think: Mr. Greene wrote it. It was a matter that was 
discussed in our office by my associates and myself as to how most appropri¬ 
ately to advise the public of this change, in justice to both gentlemen, that their 
positions might be understood. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, I notice the statement is made there that Mr. John 
D. Rockefeller, having retired from active business 15 years or 20 years ago, 
ids staff, of which Mr. Lee becomes a member, are his immediate advisers in 
matters both of business and philanthropy, and are his direct representatives 
in the various corporations in which he is financially interested and on the 
large philanthropic hoards which he has created. 

Now, 1 will ask first, would you mention who are the personal staff of Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller, and will you kindly give me the names of the gentlemen 
who are upon that staff? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Mr. Starr .T. Murphy, Mr. Ivy L. Lee, and myself. 

Chairman Walsh. Is Mr. Gates upon that staff? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Mr. Gales was for many years. About two years ago 
he resigned. 

Chairman Walstt. What connection lias Mr. Gates with the business interests 
mentioned here at the present time, if any? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. You mean the interests of the foundation? 

Chairman Walsh. No, sir; just the purely business interests. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. My father’s business interests? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Only such relations as because of an association of 
20 years ho is interested to contribute. 

Chairman Walsh. Is he upon a salary? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. He is not. We regretted greatly to have him withdraw 
from the association. He insisted that he required more freedom and leisure, 
that he would be glad to continue in the philanthropic works which he had 
helped to develop, but that he positively declined to accept a salary or to be 
related to the business except as he might care from time to time to cooperate 
purely in a voluntary way. 

Chairman Walsh. Would you kindly name any other gentleman who has 
been a member of the personal staff of Mr. John D. Rockefeller, your father, 
during the year 1914? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Mr. Jerome D. Greene. 

Chairman Walsh. He was the only other individual who during that year— 
I believe you have stated Mr. Lee was not upon that staff—he was the only 
other individual during that year. I believe you have stated Mr. Lee was not 
upon that staff. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. He wns not. 

Chairman Walsh. Is Mr. Starr J. Murphy a director in the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Co,? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. What is his place of residence, please? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Montclair, N. J. 
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Chairman Walsh. Anti where is his office? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. 20 Broadway. 

Chairman Walsh. During 1914 were you a director, Mr. Rockefeller, in the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.'/ 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. During the year 1914 was Mr. Jerome D. Greene a director 
in the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. ? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes. I may say, if yon will allow me, Mr. Chairman 
with reference to Mr. Greene, that when he came into the office lie went into 
that position, among others—the Manhattan Railroad is another. 

Chairman Walsh. I wisli to inquire particularly iu regard to this so we can 
keep the continuity up. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I simply meant to say that lie gave his time more to 
the foundation work than to those others, so that lie lias not had the personal 
knowledge or touch with the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. as a director that those 
who have been longer in the directorship have had. 

Chairman Walsh. Did Mr. Ivy Lee occupy any position with the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co. prior to December T. 1914, when lie became a member of the 
persona] staff of Mr. John D. Rockefeller? 

Mr. Rockefelier, Jr. May I correct jou there, Mr. Chairman? It was Janu¬ 
ary 1, 1915, that he became a member. 

Chairman Wai.sh. The announcement was December 7. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes. 

Chairman Wai.sh. I stand corrected. 

Mr. Rockefellf.r, Jr. To take effect January 1. Mr. Lee had no connection 
with tile Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. oilier than tiiat lie was cooperating witii the 
operators’ committee of three operators in Colorado in helping to present the 
facts which they knew ami collated regarding the conditions in Colorado that 
they might he made public. 

Chairman Walsh. Did the personal staff of Mr. John D. Rockefeller receive 
salaries or compensation in any form as such? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Mr. Murphy does. 

Chairman Walsh. Anyone else? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Mr. Lee does. 

Chairman Walsh. Anyone else? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. The only other member is myself. I do not. 

Chairman Walsh. You do not? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, did Mr. Lee, during the year 19—when did the 
salary of Mr. Lee commence with that personal staff? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. January 1. 1915. 

Chairman Walsh. 1915. Prior to that time had lie received any salary so 
far as you know from any corporation in which you represented your father? 

Air. Rockefeller, Jr. That is quite a simple matter, Mr. Chairman. We hml 
felt as individuals, or stockholders, as directors in the Colorado, Fuel & 
Iron Co. last spring, that (he public was not getting the facts. For many 
years large corporations and individuals have been criticized for their taciturn 
policy. Many times we have been so criticized. We have mantalned a policy 
of-- 

Chairman Walsh. Will you excuse me, please, until I sign a voucher? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Certainly. I beg your pardon. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, you may proceed, Air. Rockefeller. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I was just saying it had been the policy of most large 
corporations and individuals to maintain silence with reference to their affairs. 

I think the public feeling has been growing of late years that that attitude 
toward the public was unwise, and that ttie public was entitled to know about 
large concerns, whether private or public. The importance of that policy has 
been growing and we have felt for some time that we should adopt the modern 
policy of greater publicity. 

We, therefore, when this situation in Colorado developed last year, finding 
that there was much said that was not true, and that it was difficult to get 
the facts before the public, we felt it our duty as Individuals and stockholders 
and directors In the company to do what we could to get the facts before the 
public, and I personally took pains to inquire as to who could assist in what 
I believed was an important public work. After careful inquiry I was told of 
Mr. Lee, whom I saw with my colleagues, and asked him If he could undertake 
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to assist the operators' committee and ourselves in the matter of properly pre¬ 
senting the facts in this situation. Of course, Mr. Lee could only consent with 
the consent of the president, of his company, whom I saw, and he graciously 
consented. Mr. Lee spent his vacation and extra time in cooperating with us 
and the fuel company, I think, from early June of last year, lu an earnest, 
straightforward effort to put the facts before the public. 

Mr. Lee had nothing to do with assuming responsibility for the facts regard¬ 
ing Colorudo, He simply acted in behalf of the operalors' committee who were 
themselves informed of the facts, putting in shape the material they had in 
hand. He assumed no responsibility for the accuracy of the statements and 
they went out over their names. Does that cover it, Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Walsh. Thank you, Mr. Rockefeller, but did Mr. Ivy Lee receive 
any compensation or salary from any corporation in which you wore interested 
as a representative of your father during 1914? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Pardon me, I meant to add that. I made the arrange¬ 
ment with Mr. Lee myself, and I advised Mr. Welborn, in whose—in the iu- 
terest of whom with the other operators I was also working, that we regarded 
the matter of such importance that while it might he the operators would pay 
the whole expense, that any part they could not pay we would lie glad to pay. 
That was the arrangement made. 

Chairman Walsh. Thank you, but did Mr. Ivy Lee receive any salary or 
compensation from any corporation in winch you are a representative of your 
father, during the year 1914? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I am not trying to evade, hut maybe I am stupid. 

Chairman Walsh. Please keep your ininrl on that question. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. The cost of the publications has been paid by the op¬ 
erators. Mr. Lee's personal compensation has been paid by my father. What 
adjustment the operators may be disposed to make, I do not know. 

Chairman Walsh. What compensation was paid to Mr. Lee for the work lie 
did during the year 1914? 

Mr. Rockefeu Ea, Jr. M.v recollection is—Mr. Chairman, if you feci that it is 
a question 1 ought to answer in this public way- 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Yes. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. One thousand dollars a month. 

Chairman Walsh. One thousand dollars a month? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That is my recollection. 

Chairman Walsh. Was that money paid by your father, on behalf of the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., as a contribution to that company? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. It was paid by my father as a contribution to the gen¬ 
eral public situation, which he felt it was his duty to make any proper contri¬ 
bution toward. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there any charge made against the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co. for the money your father paid to Mr. Lee? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. There was not. My letter to Mr. Welborn stated, 
frankly and clearly, that I assumed the operators would pay wiiat they could, 
and whatever they could not pay that we would pay. I have made the payment 
on my father’s behalf to Mr. Lee, and I have not had opportunity yet to see the 
officers of those several companies to see what portion of the money, if any, 
they feel they can bear. But the arrangement was satisfactory to us, whichever 
way it worked out. because we felt that it was an important matter and in the 
common and public interest. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you charged against the Vietor-American Fuel Co. or 
the Rocky Mountain Fuel Co. or the Colorado Iron Co. any money whatever to 
pay the compensation, of Mr. Ivy L. Lee? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No, sir. My letters very clearly stated It would be a 
matter for those gentlemen to decide entirely as to what they felt they could 
pay. 

Chairman Walsh. Did I understand you to say that you have not yet had an 
opportunity to ascertain whether or not they were going to return any of that 
money? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes; because I hnve not seen them. If they can con¬ 
tribute, ail right; and if they do not feel they can, the account is settled and 
satisfactory to us. 

Chairman Walsh. Did Mr. Lee have any other or further connection with 
your father or any of the companies In which you represent your father than 
that you have stated? 
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Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No, sir. I never knew Mr. Lee personally, or knew of 
him, until last June, when 1 was seeking a man that had experience along those 
particular lines. 

Chairman Walsh. Where was the policy of publicity which was finally en¬ 
tered upon by the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., the Rocky Mountain Fuel Co., and 
the Vtotor-American Fuel Co. finally determined, in New York or Colorado? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That question I could not answer; I was not a party 
to it. 

Chairman Wai.sh. You were not present when the policy was determined, you 
have stated, of giving more publicity to the conduct of the corporations and of 
getting the best man available for that purpose? 

Mr. Rockefeli.ee, Jr. Yes, sir; I was present as a member of my father’s 
staff when the eastern directors and representatives of my father personally dis¬ 
cussed the desirability of this matter. But I never have discussed the matter 
with the gentlemen representing these various companies in Denver. I wrote 
them, stating our views ns a result of the conferences had in our olllce between 
my colleagues and myself. 

Chairman Walsh. That is, as to the publicity campaign or policy and the 
method of carrying it out? That was determined by the personal staff of your 
father? 

Mr. Rockefellf.r, .Tr. No; the idea of appropriate publicity originated there; 
hut as to how it should be carried out was a matter which the three operators 
In Colorado and Mr. Ix>e worked out among themselves. 

Chairman Walsh. I made my question too broad, perhaps. The policy was 
adopted by the personal staff of your father, and the determination to employ 
some good person to carry on the work was also thus adopted? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes; the general policy of adequate publicity. 

Chairman Walsh. But, then, as a member of your father's staff you made 
the arrangement’with the president of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co.? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I merely asked his consent to allow Mr. Lee to render 
this additional service. 

Chairman Walsh. Then who made the agreement with Mr. Lee? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I did. 

Chairman Walsh. As to the work he was to do and the compensation which 
he was to receive? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Only generally. 

Chairman Walsh. I mean generally, of course; not the details that went into 
the bulletins. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Not only that, but I did not prelend to lay ont the pro¬ 
gram ; that was for him to suggest. That Is why we employed him, because we 
believed he could make those suggestions. But the general policy that publicity 
was desirable—fair, honest, and open publicity—was originated in our office, 
and the arrangement with Mr. Lee was made by myself, as I have stated. 

Chairman Walsh. Following the agreement that you made as to the general 
policy- 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. (interrupting). The general policy, I want to make 
clear, was that there should be adequate and proper publicity. How that 
should be. accomplished was a matter that Mr. Lee subsequently took up. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you give Mr. Lee any instructions, after you employed 
him, as to where he was to go, for instance, for his information? 

Sir. Rockefeller, Jr. When we employ people we expect them to be competent 
along the lines as to which we have no knowledge; we look to them for Infor¬ 
mation and suggestion. I was not able to make suggestion to Mr. Lee as to 
how to effect that publicity. I looked to him for suggestions, and he was free to 
do what was necessary and proper, and he so acted. 

Chairman Walsh. Then you did not give him any Instructions, is your 
answer? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I did not; I was not competent to do so. 

Chairman Walsh. Did any of the other officers undertake to give him any 
directions? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Not to my knowledge. 

Chairman Walsh. Did he go to Colorado? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. He did. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there any understanding, when he was employed, as 
to the means he was to take to acquire information? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not recall that. It was left entirely to Mr. Lee. 

Chairman Walsh. Was it determined by the personal staff of Mr. John D. 
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Rockefeller that bulletins should be Issued from time to time purporting to 
give, or endeavoring to give, what might be called the truth as to the Colorado 
situation? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That was a suggestion made by Mr. Leo; not by us. 
We were not familiar with matters of that kind. We felt that he was compe¬ 
tent and that It was perfectly safe to leave the matter with him. 

Chairman Walsh. Was that suggestion made before or after he was em¬ 
ployed—that suggestion of Mr. Lee? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Of course, Mr. Chairman, when we first met Mr. Lee— 
our first conference with Mr. Lee was for the purpose of getting suggestions 
from him as to how adequate and proper publicity might be brought about. 
We did not at that time know that we could avail ourselves of ills services. 
Our thought was more to ask him how such a thing could lie done and what 
he could suggest. As a result of that first conference it developed that it might 
be possible for Mr. Lee to undertake the work, and we subsequently took the 
matter up, as I have stated, with the president of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Chairman Walsh. Did your father keep a set of books covering the expendi¬ 
tures, such as the payment of a salary to Mr. Lee? 

Mr. Rockefeller, ,Tr. I think it is perhaps In Ills regular accounts. It was a 
regular expense, simply an ordinary office expense. 

Chairman Walsh. An ordinary office expense of what office? 

Mr. Rockefeller, .Tr. Of his office; because this publicity, we felt, was so 
important for ourselves, as well as the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., that we, as 
I stated, stood ready to pay the whole cost, or such part of it as the other gen¬ 
tlemen felt they could not pay. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the name of the individual that keeps the books? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. There are half t dozen gentlemen. 

Chairman Walsh. Who is the head of that department that keeps the hooks 
in which the charge was made, or the item entered, covering (lie salary of 
Mr. Ivy Leo? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Mr. Jenkins is the gentleman Ill charge of the book¬ 
keeping. 

Chairman Walsh. When you say (lint it was in Air. Rockefeller’s office, is 
that the office in which are kept track of and managed iiis general investments? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Sly father’s personal business. That Is all I have any¬ 
thing to do with or his staff—his personal business, his private affairs. 

Chairman Walsh. Thou, am I to understand that anything Mr. Lee did in 
Colorado toward publicity, his compensation for that came from your father, 
and that it was charged in the books of your father’s general private business? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Mr. Chairman, that is accurate, but it is not quite com¬ 
prehensive. 

Chairman Walsh. Any explanation that goes with it, kindly give it now. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think one should bear in mind what was done—what 
was contained in the letter I wrote to Mr. Welborn, in which I spoke of our 
feeling that publicity was very desirable for the sake of the Colorado situa¬ 
tion and our general interests, ami I said “ the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 
and the other operators, we expect, want to pay their share of this expense. 
We assume they may want to pay it nil, they will if tiiey can, but we regard the 
matter as so important and of such public interest that whatever expense 
they do not feel able to pay- 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Who do not feel able to pay? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. The three operators acting as the operators’ committee 
and representing the operators—“ whatever portion of the expense they do not 
feel able to pay we will pay.” It has happened that they have paid the cost of 
the publications. It has happened since I made the arrangement with Mr. Lee 
and was responsible to him on behalf- of whom it might concern that I have 
paid him with my father’s funds. What portion of that compensation the 
operators may feel they are able to pay back I do not know. If they pay 
back nothing tiien the account will stand as it is. So it appears that we have 
paid Mr. Lee’s salary to date with that understanding— 

Chairman Walsh. With the understanding that it was charged to your 
father’s private business? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not know just where It was charged, Mr. Chair¬ 
man. It was charged, I presume, to office expenses. I do not keep track of 
the books, but it was an ordinary expense that we passed in the ordinary way. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you kindly obtain from Sir. Jenkins, whom I believe 
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you stated was the head of the bookkeeping department—we do not want to 
call him personally—u statement us to liow tills charge was made? 

Mr. Rockefeu.ee, Jr. I will gladly do so. 

Chairman Walsh. That is, ns to what account? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes, sir, ' 

Chairman Walsh. On January X what connection was established between 
Mr. Ivy L. Lee, the personal staff of Mr. John D. Rockefeller—any corpora¬ 
tions in which Mr. John D. Rockefeller or yourself Is interested, including 
business and philanthropic organizations? Begin with the first, please—the 
staff. 

Mr. Rockefei.leb, Jr. My impression is that Mr. Lee was automatically put 
Into such positions on boards as Mr. Greene laid resigned from. The only 
two I recall are the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. and the Western Maryland 
Railroad. 

Chairman Walsh. How about the personal staff of Mr. John t>. Rockefeller; 
did he become part of that? 

Mr. Rockefelleb, Jr. That is what the notice states, that he did. 

Chairman Walsh. I am asking you to repeat that, if you please. 

Mr. Rockefelleb, Jr. He became a member of Mr. Rockefeller's personal 
staff, to take the place of Mr. Greene. 

Chairman Walsh. And file Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes; as representing my father, as were my father's 
other representatives. 

Chairman Walsh. He owned no stock In that himself? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No; he owned no slock himself. 

Chairman Walsh. And lie merely has representation, or qualifying stock 
now? 

Mr. Rockeeelleb, Jr. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. What connection, if any, did he assume with what is 
known ns the Rockefeller Foundation? 

Mr. Rockeeelleb, Jr. No connection, no official connection, or connection as 
a director, but our office staff Is a sort of family affair. We talk over all 
kinds of matters of our common interest. We have not drawn sharp lines 
between business and philanthropic interests. We have developed both among 
us as a part of our common dally work, and we discuss in the office any mat¬ 
ters of any kind that may seem to be of interest. 

Chairman Walsh. So, am I to understand from that, that while Mr. Ivy 
L. Lee Is not a trustee of the Rockefeller Foundation and lias no official con¬ 
nection with it and no salaried position with it, yet nevertheless, on account 
of his being on the staff of your father, you do discuss with him the affairs 
of the Rockefeller Foundation? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not know that I have, but I should not hesitate 
to discuss with him such matters or the affairs of the Rockefeller Institute or 
the General Education Board, or any other matters tlml might come up in the 
day's business for discussion or action. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you recall any conversations which you have had in 
the meetings of the trustees of the Rockefeller Foundation in which Mr. Lee 
participated? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No, I could not; I would not he able to recall that, 
Mr. Chairman, because we are constantly meeting Informally In tbe office and 
discussing one matter and then another, but it is hardly possible that we do not 
discuss various matters in connection with the foundation with Mr. Lee—the 
various questions I could not specify, but we would feel entirely free to do so. 
That is what a member of the staff is expected to do, confer on any matters 
that come up. 

Chairman Walsh. So that Mr. Lee would have an influence in shaping the 
activities of the Rockefeller Foundation, due to the fact that lie was a member 
of your father's staff? 

Mr. Rockeeelleb, Jr. He would have just as much Influence as any com¬ 
petent, Intelligent, able-minded man would have whom we might ask to meet 
and confer with us. 

Chairman Walsh. He would not have any more influence on account of 
being a member of your father’s staff than would any other outside man of 
ability and integrity that you might confer with? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Whose judgment we might seek. 

Chairman Walsh. Whose judgment you might seek? 

Mr. Rockefelleb, Jr. Yes, I think that Is a fair statement. 
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' Chairman Walsh. Now, ns to tho directors of the Rockefeller Foundation; 
are you one, Mr. Rockefeller? I believe you are. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes, Sir. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. And your father is a director? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. He is a director. 

Chairman Walsh. And Mr. F. T. Gates Is a director? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. I believe you have already stated that Mr. Gates at the 
present time has no official connection with any of the corporations in which 
your father is interested? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not think I stated that; if I did. I must correct 
the statement. I said that Mr. Gates was no longer a member of our office 
staff, ns lie had been for many years; he is uo longer under salary, at his own 
request. Mr. Gates has continued ns a director, in the Western Maryland 
Railroad, as a representative of my father, where he has been for many years. 
I think that is the only business directorate which lie retained. Severn! times 
he has expressed his desire to resign, but we have asked him to continue, and 
he has been willing to do so. 

Chairman Walsh. Outside of his compensation for attending directors' meet¬ 
ings of that one corporation does Mr. Gates receive any salary from your 
father? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Not since he Insisted that his salary should terminate, 
several years ago. We have urged him to accept a salary, because we have 
been desirous of continuing to avail ourselves of his services. 

Chairman Walsh. Does he receive salary from auy corporation in which 
your father In Interested? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. H. I’, .ludson, I notice, is also a member of that hoard 
of directors; wlmt is (he business or profession of Mr. Judsou? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Mr. Judsou Is president of the Chicago University. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Wickllffe Rose I see mentioned. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Mr. Rose Is secretary of the International Health 
Commission. It was he who conducted the work of the eradication of the hook¬ 
worm disease iu the South on behalf of the health commission which was 
established by my father some years ago. 

Chairman Walsh. That Mr. Wickliffe Rose? 

Mr. Rockfei.ler, Jr. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the name of the organization you say he Is the 
head of? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. He Is the executive secretary of the International 
Health Commission, which is, as described iu the answer to these questionnaires, 
one of the organizations which has been created by the Rockefeller Foundation, 
directing its attention largely to matters of health and sanitation. 

Chairman Walsh. As executive secretary he receives a salary from that 
activity? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. C. W. Eliot? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr, Ex-President Eliot, of Harvard University. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. A. B. Hepburn? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Chairman of the board of directors of the Chase 
National Bank of this city. 

Chairman Walsh. Is he engaged as a director in any Industrial corporations 
that you know of—any large Industrial corporation? 

Mr. Rockeff-ller, Jr. You mean that we have an Interest In? 

Chairman Walsh. No, sir. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I don't know. 

Chairman Walsh. You might answer that part of it, however, and save 
asking you again. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. He Is not. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, what large industrial companies is Mr. A. B. Hep- 
bnrn connected with as a director? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I understand he is to testify later, Mr. Chairman. I 
am afratd he will have to speak for himself, because I don’t know. 

Chairman Walsh. Who is S. Flexner—Dr. Flexner? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr, He is the head of the Rockefeller Institute for Medical 
Research—Dr. Simon Flexner. 

Chairman Walsh, On a salary? 
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Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Starr J. Murphy—if you have told us wlmt his busi¬ 
ness connection was with your company, I have forgotten it. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. lie is a member of my father's personal staff. 

Chairman Walsh. And lie receives a salary? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. He does. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. O. O. Heydt? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Mr Heydt lias been associated with me as private 
secretary for a number of years. 

Cliairiiiun Walsh, lie is your private secretary? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. He is. 

Chairman Walsh. And Mr. J. D. Greene, you have mentioned. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Mr. Greene is secretary of the Rockefeller Foundation. 

Chairman Walsh. And a salaried man? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. As secretary of the foundation he receives a salary. 

Chairman Walsh. Did lie receive a salary as a member of the personal staff 
of your father? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Oh, yes. I am the only one who is not included In the 
salary roll of the personal staff. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, none of these gentlemen, ns T understand you have 
already answered, receives any salary from the foundation? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Except Mr. Greene. He is the secretary of the founda¬ 
tion. 

Chairman Walsh. None of the others? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. None of the others. 

Chairman Walsh. Did Mr. Lee have any connection of any sort with the 
Rockefeller Foundation during the year 1914? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Well, he lias no connection now, Mr. Chairman, and- 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). 1 understood you t» testify that lie had 
no connection now, except as you described as you might meet with him us any 
other outsider whom you might call in who lmd judgment—I recall. Did he 
have any connection with the foundation during the year 1914? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. He did not. 

Chairman Walsh. The three members of your father’s general staff that 
were connected with the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., and with 1 lie foundation 
during the year 1914, were yourself, Mr. Starr J. Murpliy, aud Mr. Jerome D. 
Greene; thnt was all? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That was all, and that was, of course, a natural out¬ 
growth of the fact that we were representing my father in any matters that he 
was interested in. 

Chairman Walsh. Of course, as I understand—is your father a director of 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. You represent him on that? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. We throe represent him. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, I don’t recall—when did you become Interested in 
the Colorado situation Industrially? 1 mean In the properties out there? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. In 1902; it has been about 12 yours. 

Chairman Walsh. What information do you regularly receive regarding the 
labor conditions in the corporations in which you are interested either directly 
or as the representative of your father? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. It Is not customary in any corporations I have ever 
been connected with as director to receive regular information regarding labor 
matters. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you receive reports from any of the corporations in 
which you arc a director, which gives you direct information in regard to labor 
conditions? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have never known of a director who received such 
reports; not in my experience; I do not. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you make it a practice to visit the plants of the cor¬ 
porations in which you are interested and make personal inquiries and observa¬ 
tions regarding conditions? 

Mr. Rockefbi.le., Jr. In so far ns possible. 

Chairman Walsh. Please mention any that you visited (luring the year 1914? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. None. 

Chairman Walsh. Please mention any that you visited during the year 1913? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. May I state, Mr. Chairman, that of the three corpo- 
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rations I am director of one is nn insurance company, so (here would not be 
much to inspect. The other is the Manhattan Hallway Co., and, of course, I 
ride in that system from time to time, it being in New York; and the third 
is the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 

Chairman Walsh. How many mines have the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. My Impression is about 1M mines in operation a year 
or more ago when the times' were normal. 

Chairman Walsh. Located in what States, during the year 1914, were the 
mines of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Well, I can not say oilier Ilian Colorado. I think they 
are largely concentrated there. I would not he prepared to say I here were 
not some over the bonier line, but my Impression is they are all In Colorado. 

Chairman Walsh. Do they not also operate mines in the State of Wyoming? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Coal mines? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Well, they may, hut I don't know, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Do they operate iron mines in the State of Wyoming? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think they do. 

Chairman Walsh. Sir? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think so. 

Chairman Walsh. As a director of that company have you received—ns a 
director of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., have you received reports from time 
to time from the executive officials of your company In the State of Wyoming? 

Mr. Rockefeller, .Tr, My impression is that the large supply of iron ore 
which the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. uses in its steel plant comes from its 
mines in Wyoming, and that those iron mines are under the general care of 
the officers of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. We have no specific reports with 
reference to that. 

Chairman Walsh. The reports you get upon the financial condition, as well 
ns the activities of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. In the State of Wyoming, 
come to you from, or did come to you for the past five years, did they not, 
from the following gentlemen: L. M. Rowers, chairman; J. F. Welboru, presi¬ 
dent ; F. T. Gates, vice president; J. A. Writer, auditor; and Joseph Chilberg, 
sales manager? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Usually, Mr. Chairman, and I think solely, from Mr. 
Rowers, the former chairman of the board, and Mr. Welborn, the president 
of the company. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you with you, Mr. Rockefeller, or have you been 
asked to produce, the report made by Mr. L. M. Bowers, ns chairman, and 
also signed by Mr. J. F. Welborn, F. T. Gatos, J. A. Writer, and Joseph Chll- 
borg, of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., to Its stockholders In the year 1909? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have not been asked to produce the report and have 
not It with me. 

Chairman Walsh. Does the company make reports to its stockholders every 
year? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. It makes reports, I presume, at the annual stock¬ 
holders’ meetings, Mr. Chairman. I have never attended but one stockholders’ 
meeting. They occur, as I have stated, in Denver. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you believe, Mr. Rockefeller, that the stockholders 
of a corporation, aside from the directors, have any responsibility in regard 
to labor conditions in the industrial concerns in which they own stock? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That I stated, Mr. Chairman, in my original paper, 
that while the powers of the stockholders are limited to the electing of direc¬ 
tors, a stockholder certainly, If he lias any amount of stock, has a moral 
responsibility and a moral Influence over directors and officers, which he 
needs to use with care and with thought and in justice. 

Chairman Walsh, Have you ever been present at any of the meetings in 
Colorado at any time since the time your interests acquired the ownership 
out there? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes; I have been several times to Colorado in the 
earlier days of our acquiring the interest, and went about quite extensively 
at that time. 

Chairman Walsh, When was the last time that you were personally in 
Colorado? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Just about the time of the financial reorganization. I 
think it was about 10 years ago. 
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Chairman Walsh. Have you Inspected any factory or mine or railroad in 
any of those industries in which you are a director during the past 10 years, 
personally? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. As I have stated, Mr. Chairman, the insurance busi¬ 
ness does not lend itself to current inspection. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, leave out the insurance feature of it and answer 
the rest, to save time. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Ton have asked a general question and I want to 
answer it fully. The Manhattan Railway Co. I ride on from time to time. 
That is in New York City. The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. I have not visited 
in the last 10 years. 

Chairman Walsh. When you ride on the Manhattan Railroad C'o., do vou 
make some inquiries into the condition of the labor of the road? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No, Mr. Chairman, because, as I have said, the Man¬ 
hattan—the elevated railway—is leased to the Interlmrough; the Interborough 
operates it. The duties of tlie directors of the Manlmttau Railway are confined 
to seeing that the terms of their lease are lived up to, so that the question of 
operating the road is not a question which would come to the directors. 

Chairman Walsh. During (he past five years, have you, ns a director of the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., received any specific reports regarding labor condi¬ 
tions In the mines of the company in Colorado or Wyoming? 

Mr. Bockefllf-r, Jr. It lias not been customary, Mr. Chairman, to send 
specific formal reports. I have received through the several officers of tiie 
company, as Is shown by our correspondence, information from time to time 
which they thought it was desirable that we should have, and which we desired 
to have; but there has never been any specific formal method of currently 
Informing tiie directors in the East of labor conditions. 

Chairman Walsh. Verbally, has any officer of tiie Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 
made a statement to the eastern directors as to labor conditions, living con¬ 
ditions in the camps of the company in Colorado? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. When either of tiie' otlicers that you have mentioned 
have been In the East we have discussed the general affairs of the company, 
and such matters have doubtless come up, as they would with other matters 
of importance in connection with tiie company. 

Chairman Walsh. Were tiiose statements of tiie executive officers taken 
down in shorthand? 

Mr. Rockefeller. Jr. It has not been customary to do so. 

Chairman Walsh. Then there Is no statement in tiie office in New York— 
during the past 10 years there has been no statement in the office In New 
York as to the labor conditions In Colorado? 

Mr. Rockefeller Jr. There has been the correspondence, Mr. Chairman, 
which would touch upon that, together with tiie other divisions and other 
phases of the companies—we have had constant correspondence. 

Chairman Walsh. Has tills commission received all of the correspondence 
with respect to labor conditions in Colorado through tiie original letters 
received and copies of letters sent, in its hearing in Colorado, so far as you 
know? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Through the periods covered, so far as I know. 

Chairman Walsh. Does that Include all the correspondence that has been 
had between the New York office and the Colorado office during the past 10 
years? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No, Mr. Chairman. Of course, there lias been constant 
correspondence. 

Chairman Walsh. Including, among oilier tilings, a reference to labor con¬ 
ditions. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. M.v recollection as to correspondence running over a 
period of 10 years would be qiiite vague; but It has been customary, In cor¬ 
respondence as well as in conference, to touch upon the various matters of 
Interest In connection with the company. 

Chairman Walsh. In the year 1914, was there correspondence between the 
New York office and the Colorado office with reference to labor conditions in 
the plants of your company In Colorado? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I presume that there was, Mr. Chairman, I have not 
sorted ont the correspondence to see the exact dates, but that ts the way we 
have gotten our information currently. 

Chairman Walsh. Has the commission called upon you for that correspon¬ 
dence, Mr. Rockefeller? 
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Mr. Rockkfelleb, Jr. No, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you kindly, at your convenience, Mr. Rockefeller, 
produce all the correspondence between the New York office and your Colorado 
office in which any reference is made to labor conditions In Colorado or 
Wyoming during the years 1913-14? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. (making note). During 1914? 

Chairman Walsh. From the 1st of January, 1013, up to and including the 
1st day of January, 1915. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Exclusive. I presume, of such letters as already have 
been presented to you In Denver? 

Chairman Walsh. Certainly. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes, Mr, Chairman. 

(See Rockefeller, Jr., Exhibit No. 2.) 

Chairman Walsh. What general principles, other than what you have stated 
in the document which you read tills morning, have controlled in determining 
labor conditions in corporations in which you are interested? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I undertook to present those principles pretty fully, 
Mr. Chairman. I do not think I could add to (hat statement. I would be 
happy to read it again if you so desire. 

Chairman Walsh. Not unless you care to, Mr. Rockefeller. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Or some member of the commission cares to have it read. 

I have noted here one very short statement, very concisely put, by your 
father to his Random Reminiscences of Men and Events, as follows: 

“ The best of philanthropy, * * * the Investment ot'effort or time or money, 
carefully considered with relation to the power of employing people at a re¬ 
munerative wage, to expand and develop the resources at hand, and to give 
opportunity for progress and healthful labor where it did not exist before." 

What efforts have been made by the directors in New York for applying that 
principle to the State of Colorado and also to the (State of Wyoming? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. The effort has been made to the extent, Mr. Chair¬ 
man, of practically no returns on the investment during tiie period of 12 years, 
and to put all the surplus earnings hack into the development of the company. 

As I pointed out in my statement, during a period of 12 years the company 
has paid over $92,000,000 to the employees of the company in wages, and my 
father has received on his interest in the stock of the company $371,000. 
My only fear as a director has been that the many stockholders In the company 
might very justly find fault with the trustees of the property for having ex¬ 
pended so lurge an amount of the current surplus earnings in the development 
of the property, in increasing the wages and in providing, as they could, for 
the employees, Instead of making any return other than the slight return to 
the stockholders I have mentioned, which is inconsequential. I fear we have 
been open to criticism very sharply on llmt ground. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there an added value, or has there been during the 
past 12 years, to your real ownership of wealth growing out of these properties, 
aside from that represented by dividends upon its capital stock and Interest 
from its bonds? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. If anyone can show such added value and would make 
us an offer of anything approaching what the properties originally cost, we 
would be only too happy to do business, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. I read from the alleged report—first, I will ask you 
whether or not the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. does not own a very large amount 
of coal lands that are not being commercially exploited at the present time? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That is true. 

Chairman Walsh. What area does ir own in the State of Colorado? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I can not tell you. 

Chairman Walsh. Does it also own a large amount of iron land that Is not 
being commercially exploited at the present time? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have not in mind the extent of the iron holdings. 

Chairman Walsh. Does this company own a tinplate plant whose book value 
is $1,832,000, in the State of Colorado, that is not being operated now? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. As to whether it is being operated now or not, I could 
not tell yon. I think that there Is, among the various steel Industries, a tin 
plant. 

Chairman Walsh. Has it been operated? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I should say yes. But I would not be accurate on that 
matter. 
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Chairman Walsh. Do your companies consider any added value to the prop¬ 
erty through the subject of the imposition or failure to impose taxes upon the 
property? For instance, if It owns large areas of property of great potential 
value when it is worked, do they consider what might be called the added 
wealth of that property in paying taxes while it is being held for future de¬ 
velopment? 

Sir. Rockefeller, Jr. If in the meantime, Mr. Chairman, the company is 
driven into bankruptcy, that prospective prolit that might be derived for many 
years to come would not be of any great comfort. 

Chairman Walsh. But I asked whether or not that was considered in es¬ 
timating the value of property? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not know, but it would be so slight that it would 
not be consequential, in my judgment. 

Chairman Walsh. When you went into the field in Colorado, or your in¬ 
terest went into the field in Colorado, it was with the intention, of course, of 
commercializing and exploiting the property and bringing it to its highest 
reasonable state of development, was It not? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Mr. Chairman, our Investment there was not entered 
into from the start of the enterprise—we did not sit down and determine that 
we would go to Colorado and develop the coal mines and the steel industry in 
Colorado. But we rather bought a small original stock interest, and when the 
sHuntion as regards the financial condition of tl»e company was unsatisfactory, 
it became necessary for us to cooperate with the other stockholders in reor¬ 
ganizing the finances. And in that way our Interest was Increased. We did 
not set out to enter that business. We did originally set out in tiie buying of 
iron ores in the State of Minnesota to get into that business and to develop it, 
but that was not our purpose here. It was simply a stock investment, as a 
result of which we were drawn into a larger relationship and as a result of 
which there came upon us the necessity for cooperating with the other stock¬ 
holders In undertaking to build up the business. But in so far as our respon¬ 
sibility is concerned, our desire and purpose has been to do alt in our power, as 
stockholders and directors, in developing the business in the State in the com¬ 
mon interest. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Before you went in there, plainly speaking, they owed 
you money? Before you made that stock investment? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not just catch the bearing of that question. 

Chairman Walsh. Did the properties owe you money; did you hold the 
bonds, interest-bearing bonds, of the company before you made any stock in¬ 
vestment in Colorado? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. My impression is that there was an investment in stock 
first. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the total capital stock of the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co.? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I can not tell you that offhand, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you approximate it, Mr, Rockefeller? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No; I could not. I do not keep those figures in mind. 

Chairman Walsh. Has there been any change in the amount of stock since 
the year 1909? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Well, that I could not tell you, offhand, Mr. Chair¬ 
man. 

Chairman Walsh. I will ask you, if I can refresh your memory by calling 
your attention to what seems to be a report of your officers to tiie stockholders, 
in which the capital stock of tiie Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. Is given as follows: 

Common stock_$34, 235, 500 

Preferred stock_ 2,000,000 


Total._ 30,235,500 

Do those figures appear familiar to you, Mr. Rockefeller? 

Sir. Rockefeller, Jr, Well, if they appear in tiie report signed by those gen¬ 
tlemen whose names you have just read, I should regard them as accurate, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. This report is copied into a State document in Wyoming 
and is purported to have been- 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. (interrupting). It is easy to get those figures from the 
annual report, Mr. Chairman. 
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Chairman Walsh. And It purports to he signed by L. M. Bowers, chairman; 
J. F. Welborn, president; F. T. Gates, vice president; J. A. Writer, auditor; 
and Joseph Chllberg, sales manager. 

Air. Rockefeller, Jr. If the original of that document Is so signed I should 
feel perfectly safe in putting confidence in the amount, Air. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Without construing lack of confidence in the report of 
itself, inasmuch us it does come in a second-hand way, I thought I did ask 
you to furnish, but will you please furnish us these reports to stockholders 
from tiie year 1908 to the year 1914, both inclusive? 

Air. Rockefeller, Jr. I didn’t understand that you had made that request. 

Chairman Walsh. I thought I had. 

Air. Rockefeller, Jr. 1 think not, Air. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. I intended to do so. 

Air. Rockefeller, Jr. What reports do you refer to? 

Chairman Walsh. Reports made by the oliicers of the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co. to tiie stockholders for the years 1908 to 1914, both inclusive. 

Air. Rockefeller, Jr. You mean annual reports, I suppose, or any other re¬ 
ports? 

Chairman Walsh. Annual reports? 

Air. Rockefeller, Jr. I presume wo have them on' tile. 

Chairman Walsh. I intended to ask for them, nnrt thought I had. 

Air. Rockefeller, Jr. No; I think you did not, Air. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Has the 1915 report been issued yet, the report for 1915? 

Air. Rockefeller, Jr. Tiie report is issued after the annual stockholders’ 
meeting, which occurs in, I think, October. 

Chairman Walsh. I do not want any confusion by my naming reports for 
1914 or 1915. If tiie report for 1914 comes in in 1915, I would like to huve 
that if It is ready? 

Air. Rockefeller, .Tr. Yes; you want the latest report? 

Chairman Walsh. The latest report. 

Air. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes; I understand. 

(Ten Annual Reports of tiie Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. for the fiscal years 
ended June 30, 1903, to June 30, 1914, inclusive, published at Denver, Colo., 
wore subsequently submitted in printed form.) 

Chairman Walsh. What is tiie total bond issue of tiie Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co.? 

Mr. Rockefeller. Jr. That I would be glad to get fur you from the reports. 
I do not bear it in mind, Air. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. You could not recall it at tiie present time? 

Air. Rockefeller, Jr. No; I could not. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you observe that in the report for 3909 that the capital 
was given, as I have stated, in round figures, thirty-six million and a quarter, 
and In that report this statement was also made: 

“Net appreciation from 1880 to 1909, on iron ore, coal properties, developed 
and undeveloped, equipment at mines, steel and other plants, railroads, rolling 
stock, etc., .$30,308,327.40.” 

Air. Rockefeller, Jr. I probably observed it when I looked over tiie annual 
report. I do not bear it in mind now, Air. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. When you stated that the total return upon the invest¬ 
ment of the group of which you have spoken was 3J per cent on tiie stock and 
bonds, you did not take into consideration that appreciation in tiie value of 
tiie property which, if your report Is correct, amounted to $19,808,000 and odd? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Air. Chairman, a business man does not usually count 
Ids profits until he has them in hand. And those are profits which may or may 
not be realized. It would depend upon whether or not there proved to be coal 
in those mines, perhaps, ns to whether they were worth anything. We hope 
they are and we believe they are. 

Chairman Walsh. Do not your executive officers have a method for apprais¬ 
ing real estate like they have for appraising equipment at the mines? 

Air. Rockefeller, Jr. I presume they do. 

Chairman Walsh. Steel stock on hand, rolling stock, and other matters. 

Air. Rockefeller. I presume that that is tiie method which has been em¬ 
ployed there. 

Chairman Walsh. And you pass upon those and accept those as a verity? 

Air. Rockefeller, Jr. You are asking about the return on our Investment, 
Mr. Chairman. I think my statement is still entirely accurate, that the return 
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which we have received lias been less than 3} per cent of the entire investment. 
I was not including—it would not occur to me to include returns which might 
some day come in. In the meantime we might have discontinued our interest 
in the company so that the return would not accrue to us. 

Chairman Walsh. In giving the vuiue of the proiiert.v, however, Mr. Bowers 
Includes that, does lie not, in his annual report for 1909, the appreciation in Us 
real value during those years? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not get, Mr. Chairman, the bearing of that state¬ 
ment, which I do not doubt is true, if it is in that report. 

Chairman Walsh. It may not have any bearing. I am simply asking you 
for the fact. 

Mr. Kockeeeh.ee, Jr. If it appears in that statement, then lie so includes it, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh, What is you information—has that property increased in 
value during tlto.se years approximately $20,000,000? 

Mr. Kockeeellek, Jr. I presume, Mr. Chairman, that any natural resources 
which are being drawn upon in constantly increasing quantity would increase 
in value. Ollier than that I can not say definitely about the amount of Increase 
or the appropriateness of that estimate. But I assume if it is made—if those 
men made ii, it is according to the best of their judgment accurate. 

Chairman Walsh. Note, you have stated that a business man would not take 
such increase in value into consideration, if I understood you, for the reason that 
before the increase was realized lie might he out of the corporation, he might 
dispose of his holdings? 

Mr. Kockefelleh, Jr. I think I did not quite state that, Mr. Chairman. I 
stated he did not count the profits except as they came into his hands, that is, 
prospective profits which the business man hopes exist. I was speaking of 
the profits that could he counted, that had been realized, not of the prospective 
profits. I think you will agree that there are two quite different matters. 

Chairman Walsh. I do. 

Mr. Kockefelleh, Jr. Certainly a business man takes Into consideration, as 
the holder of real estate does, as the holder of any business does, appreciation 
in the valuation of the property which he may he related to, because of the 
increase of the demand for the commodity ami because, as with real estate, 
of the development of the community in connection with that real estate, aud 
so on. 

Chairman Walsh. Have any portion of the earnings been put buck into the 
property during the 12 years that you have had investments there? 

Sir. Kockefelleh, Jr. All of the surplus earnings, sucli as there have been, 
which have not been paid in dividends, have been so put hack, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Of course, that adds to the value of the property. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Oh, yes; but, Mr. Chairman, in so fur as those surplus 
earnings have gone into increased wages and into improved living conditions 
and things of that sort, of course, while they add to the property they do not 
add to its monetary value. 

Chairman Walsh. Does a business man who controls n company or who 
owns a large amouut of stock in a company, whether lie directs It or controls 
it or not, take into consideration the statements of the executive managers of 
the business of his company in disposing or not disposing of his stock and 
securities, the alleged fact that the property within a certain number of years 
lias increased twenty millions of dollars In value? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think he w'ould take into consideration, in contem¬ 
plating his continuance in the property, or the sale of his Interest, what he 
thought the prospects were of his realizing on his investment And while, of 
course, such a statement as you have read shows an increase in the value, It 
may bo fifty or a hundred years before those coal properties will require to 
be developed in order to supply the demands of that locality, in which event 
the return to the stockholders of to-day would lie indefinitely postponed. 

Chairman Walsh. Then, ns I take it, this statement contained in this report, 
if it is so contained, that the net appreciation from 1880 to 1909 on iron ore 
nnd coal properties, developed and undeveloped, equipment at mines, steel and 
other plants, railroads, rolling stock, etc., $19,808,000 you hold merely In the 
nature of an estimate of value that the property may have at some later period, 
as suggested by you, perhaps 50 or 100 years hence. 

Mr. Kockefelleh, Jr. As value which exists, but which can not be realized 
on until the property Is developed. That is the sort of information which is 
appropriate and accurate in valuing the property. But I do not believe that the 
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Stock market, those who buy and sell stock, would pay very much attention 
to such data In connection with the value to-day of that stock. 

Chairman Walsh. The sum approximately of $19,308,000 added to the book 
value of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. in or about the year 1909. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. If the statement so indicates it was, Mr. Chairman. 
But I have no personal recollection of the date, but I assume that (lie valuation 
was entirely correct and conservative, if made by those gentlemen. 

Chairman Walsh. That is that amount of real wealth added wiien a sale 
takes place? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr, A sale of what—the stock? 

Chairman Walsh. A sale of the stock or of the properties. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. If the sale of the properties were effected, that would 
enter In. 

Chairman Walsh. I will let it stand at that, Mr. Rockefeller, for the pres¬ 
ent. If a sale of the properties took place, what would be told the buyer 
was the value of the stock, I menu was the value of the property of the 
company ? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. The value of (he property, the book value of the prop¬ 
erty, but the buyer would be very careful, If he was simply buying a slock 
Interest, to consider what the stock value was, which Is an entirely separate 
thing from, and, as you know, has no immediate relation to the intrinsic value 
of the property. 

i Chairman Walsh. It can lie controlled by many other artificial matters other 
than the real value of the properly and its intelligent and honest operation, 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think those who know more than I do about buying 
and selling stocks would tell you that (he intrinsic value of a property has 
not any close relation to its present market value. 

Chairman Walsh. I am going to ask you this one question at this point 
which was handed to me by another commissioner. Does the valuation of 
$86,000,000 include the appreciation of $19,000,000. and was the 31 per cent 
figured on this appreciated value? 

Mr. Rockefeu.hr, Jr. Mr. Chairman, the 31 per cent was the actual money 
which was returned to my father in dividends on the stock and In Interest oil 
(he bonds which he held. It lias no relation whatever to the value, the in¬ 
trinsic value, the potential value, tho hook value of the company. 

Chairman Walsh. Does that answer your question, Mr. Welnsloek? If not, 
you may interpolate a question. I thought that answered the question fully. 

Commissioner Weinstock. No ; that is not quite clear in my mind. The point, 
Mr. Rockefeller, is whether this 31 per cent paid out, practically paid to 
capital, was figured on the original investment, or was figured on tiie present 
appreciated value of the mines. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Mr. Weinstock, the 31 per cent Is the actual cash that 
lms been paid In to my father as an owner of certain stocks of the company 
In the one dividend which was paid during the 12 years, and ns an owner of 
certain bonds of the company representing the current annual interest of those 
bonds simply as an investor. If you buy bonds in a company, you get cur¬ 
rently the interest, and If you buy stocks you are fortunate If you get cur¬ 
rently the dividends. We were not so fortunate ns to get them currently 
here. But my statement refers to the actual cash, either in interest on bonds 
or In the single dividend on the stock, which was paid to my father on account 
of his holdings, his personal holdings of stocks and bonds In that company. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In other words, you got 3} per cent on the actual 
money put into the enterprise, regardless of its present valuation? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Actual money which he has put into the corporation. 
Thnt Is exactly It. 

Commissioner Weinstock. So it had no relation to any appreciated value? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. It has no relation, the returns of the stocks and bonds 
would not have any relation, would It, to the- 

Commissioner Weinstock (interrupting). If the property has appreciated, 
say, $19,000,000, and there have been no dividends declared on that 
$19,000,000- 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. (Interrupting). There have been no dividends declared 
at all except that one small dividend on the preferred stock. As I said in my 
statement, the surplus earnings which resulted from each year’s operations 
have been put back Into the property, either in the development of the prop¬ 
erty or In the Increase of wages; as you will recall, two years ago there were 
two Increases In wages amounting to a total of $550,000 a year. That Is ft cur- 
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rent fixed charge. The .stockholders have had to be put off so far as thefr 
return on (lie property is concerned that the employees might currently have 
that additional $5.10,000 in wages. 

Commissioner Weinstock. This point, then, is not dear, Mr. Rockefeller: 
Assuming, in order to illustrate the point, that the mine earned $100,000 
during the year, and assuming that $50,000 of that is paid out to either bond¬ 
holders or stockholders, and the other $50,000 is used in the way of better¬ 
ment, in improvements in the mine. How would that $50,000 be treated ou 
tlie books of the corporation? Would it be treated purely ns un expense item, 
or would a stock dividend be declared to cover it, or would it be treated as a 
.surplus fund, resources and surplus? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. When you refer to the $100,000, I assume you mean 
net proiit ufter operating expenses, net surplus after operating expenses? 
Commissioner Weinstock. Yes. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. The $50,000 which you speak of would go back into 
the property—if it went into the building of a new steel plant, or the develop¬ 
ment of a coal property, matters of that kind would proimrly he charged as 
this $19,000,000 was charged—to capital—Increase In capital value. 
Commissioner Weinstock, Surplus? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Well, that it would be transferred from surplus to 
capital. Surplus—the surplus earned in cash is either distributed in divi¬ 
dends or held as working capital, or put back into the development of the 
property, In which kilter Instance, if if is used In permanent development of 
the industry or In the erecting of a plant and not in the payment of wages, 
then it would be properly charged to capital. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, now, I am afraid I have not got this quite. 
Let me try and Illustrate in a very simple way. Y’ou have a thousand dollars’ 
worth of assets that represent the investment, and that thousand dollars earns, 
say, $500 tiie following year; $250 of that $500 is paid out in interest on bonds 
or dividends to stockholders. There Is a balance of $250 that is used for im¬ 
provement. The thousand dollars of assets, then, are worth $1,250 In place of 
that $1,000. That is clear? 

Mr. Rockeffiller, Jr. If it is put into permanent improvement. 

Commissioner YYeinstock. Now, what is paid out? What is there to offset 
that added investment to balance the account? Is $250 of additional stock 
dividend issued for that $250 put into the reserve fund? How do you balance 
the account; how do you deal with It? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Of course, It goes to increase the capital value. Stock 
might be issued against it, but it would not ordinarily be done unless there was 
some necessity for issuing additional stock. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Otherwise you see your balance sheet would read: 
I’aid-up capital, $1,000; assests, $1,250; surplus, $250. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That Is a matter of bookkeeping that I am rather 
stupid about, Mr. Weinstock; I don't know that I can explain It to you. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Ordinarily that would be charged either to surplus 
account, or there would be treasury stock issued in the nature of a stock 
dividend to offset It? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Well, I am sure we have not had the latter. I am 
desirous of making it perfectly clear, but it is a matter tliut I do uot under¬ 
stand myself about tlie bookkeeping there. 

Chairman Walsh. The dividend that was collected by your father, that was 
spoken of, wus not .3} per cent, of course, of tlie value of tlie property, but 8J 
per cent of the par value of the shares or of the security? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Y’ou see, Mr. Chairman, in order not to cause misappre¬ 
hension I have made two statements there with reference to the return from 
the investment The first was that on the stocks which he held, common and 
preferred, he received during the period of 12 years when $92,000,000 was paid 
In wages, my father received in a single dividend on that stock $371,000 as 
representing the return to him on the stock which he held. 

Chairman Walsh. Whatever the percentage was, however, he received It on 
the par value. It was based upon the par value of the stock? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That would figure a icturn on the money, $6,000,000, 
which he invested In the stock, of two-thirds of 1 per cent. That Is the return 
he got on the stock. 

Chairman Walsh. On the par value of the stock? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No; on the money he paid for the stock, $6,000,000, 
as stated. That was the return he got on his money. You take your money 
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to the savings bank and you get 3} or 4 per cent on your money. My father 
put into the stock of tills company certain moneys amounting to $(>,000,000, 
and he got out two-thirds of 1 per cent on that money. Now, then, that Is his 
return on his stock investment. Then he had a bond investment. He loaned 
money to the company by taking bonds, as any bondholder does. He received 
interest on those bonds. After having stated that ids return on the stock was 
two-tldrds of 1 per cent per annum, I put the stocks and t lie bond investment 
together and said, assuming that lie may have invested in the property 
$10,000,000 or $15,000,000 in the stocks and bonds, the entire return on the 
actual cash lie hud put into the property lias represented 3} per cent per 
annum. That is the return he lias gotten on the money—(lie actual casli which 
he has invested in the company—in its stocks and bonds. I)o I make that 
clear, Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman AValsu. You make it very clear to me and straighten out a little 
error I was falling into. 

Commissioner Weinstock. If I may be permitted I wisli to make just one 
point clearer. 

Chairman Walsh. Y'es. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In other words, this 3J per cent lias been paid on 
the money actually loaned and the original investment in the stock? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. It has not been paid on any watered stock? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No. My father put into the property certain cash, a 
certain amount of money, and lie lias gotten out in the 12 years an average 
return on the cash of 3j per cent per annum, quite irrespective of par or of 
the value of the property or anything. In oilier words, lie has gotten a little 
less than lie would if he had put that same amount in a savings bank. 

Chairman Wai.kh. We will proceed now. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Just picking up one proposition for the moment; you say 
there have been increases in wages twice within a given length of time in those 
industries? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes. I did not mean to cover (lie whole situation, 
because I do not recall that; but I did have in mind that, I think it was in 
1913, there was an increase in wages made to the coal miners of $350,000, and 
to the steel operatives of $200,000, making a total increase in that year of 
$550,000, a total permanent increase. Now, I may have those two figures 
reversed as to their application- 

Chairman Walsh. Well, that does not affect the general question I was 
going to ask you. Was there also an increase during the same time in the 
prices of coal and steel or of both to the consumer? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Well, that I do not recall, Mr. Chairman; but If there 
was. may I add that it was not sufficient to make any earnings on the property. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, I will ask you if you recall the following statements 
made in the report of 1009 by Mr. Rowers, your chairman, and the other gentle¬ 
man thut I have mentioned, to the stockholders. Now, that we have left the 
question, I believe, clearly stated, dearly cut as to the valuation of stocks 
and the valuation of bonds— 

“ Since the entries made on the books during the past 25 years the iron 
industry has developed to enormous proportions, and iron ore properties are 
considered among tiie most valuable minerals in the United Stales. The develop¬ 
ment of your coal and coke properties during the same period of years shows 
a large increase in tonnage over former estimates. The large acreage of un¬ 
developed coal lands warrants their being appraised at many millions more 
than the old book valuations. They are valuable assets for the coal operations 
nlone, and a very important one in connection with the iron industry. We 
have for reasons above stated, proceeded to have valuations made without 
reference to the almost worthless entries made on the books so many years 
ago and under conditions that have entirely changed between 1880 and 1909. 
While the old valuations have been in most instances increased we have cut 
down and wiped out for depreciation and for poor, abandoned coal mines a 
very large amount; the estimated value of these properties by experts is more 
than that now placed upon them, and is submitted herewith. We present this 
new appraisement of the properties you own based upon what your executive 
officers believe to be a conservative and proper valuation in 1909.” 
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Dn you recall tills report being made and signed by L. M. Bowers, cbair- 
man; J. F. Welboru, president; F. T. Gates, vice president; J. A. Writer, 
auditor; and Joseph Chilberg, sales manager? 

Mr. RockEFK uJia, Jr. I recall the general appraisal of the properties, which 
was only correct in accordance with good business usage. 

^airman Walsh. Hus there been any appraisement of the property since 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I don’t recall; there may have been. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Have or have not those properties appreciated in value 
according to the estimates made by your own experts, since 1009, in the sum of 
$3,500,000? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I don’t know whether they have or not, Sir. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you recall that in the statement submitted to the 
congressional committee that Inquired into the Colorado situation that the 
total liabilities of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. was given as $80,3S3.000. ami 
that the excess of assets over liabilities of that company given at that time was 
$22,827,045? 

Mr. Rockefeller, ,Tr. I do not recall that. 

Chairman Walsh. You do not recall? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you in person fnrnUh those figures or supervise them 
or cheek them up before they were sent In to the congressional committee? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Do you refer to testimony Ihut was taken by the con¬ 
gressional committee in Denver? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; in Denver. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Why, I would not have anything to do with that. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you submit certain reports to the congressional com¬ 
mittee at Washington during the time of the hearings there on the Colorado 
situation, Mr. Rockefeller? 

Mr, Rockefeller, Jr. Did I personally submit reports? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 


Mr. Rockefeller, .Tr. I had willi me a report of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., 
the last annual report, to facilitate lav answering any questions that might be 
raised. Whether I left the copy with the commission or not I do not recall. 
Very possibly I did. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Manly calls my attention lo ihe statement in the 
congressional report that t he annual report of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., 
submitted by Mr. Rockefeller, was as follows-- 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Of course, If you did that, you secured that at the offices 
of the company at the hands of those who had charge of those things, and sub¬ 
mitted it ns the report of the company? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. It was one of the reports we have in our office ns sub¬ 
mitted from year to year, and so I took it down with me, as I stated. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you furnish any oilier reports to the congressional 
committee, as you recall, at that time? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I don’t recollect that any others were asked for. 

Chairman Walsh. Where an Investment is made in securities, either for the 
personal account of Mr. Rockefeller or in his benefactions, is any Inquiry made 
to determine whether or not the conditions in sucli corporations are those which 
would measure up to the standards which Mr. Rockefeller has set out, and 
which I read to you, if you recall, from his Random Reminiscences? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Of course, In the current Investment, Mr. Chairman, of 
a sum of money here and a sum of money there, which may be made to-day, and 
a year hence, when conditions differ, may be parted with, where the investment 
Is small In proportion to the total capital of the company, it would hnrdly be 
possible for my father or his representatives to go into the details of the man¬ 
agement, Wherever my father's Interest Is large enough—is conspicuously 
large— Is materially large—such questions would come up. 

Chairman Walsh. At this point, Mr. Rockefeller, we will adjourn until 2 
o’clock. Kindly resume the stand at 2 o’clock. 

(Thereupon, at 12.30 o’clock of this Monday, January 23, 1915, a recess was 
taken until 2 o’clock p. m.) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION—2 P. M. 

Chairman Walsh. Will the house please lie in as perfect onler n.s possible? 
You may resume the stand, Jlr. Rockefeller. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR.—Continued. 

Chairman Walsii. I have been asked to ask a little more specifically about 
the investment of your father In the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. What was the 
total amount which he Invested In stocks and bonds of that company in money? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I find, Mr, Chairman, that the total investment, the 
actual cash that he had put into the stocks and bonds up to dale amount to 
$24,109,818, and that Investment at the present market prices is now worth 
$19,200,189. In other words, my father would have been $4,909,029 better oil' 
if he had locked his money up in a savings hank so far as the present value of 
those securities is concerned, as related to tire money originally put in. 

Chairman Walsh. How much of the $24,000,000 uas represented by stocks 
and how mucli by bonds. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have not that on this statement: hut the statement 
which I made this morning indicated that six ndlliniw Was the amount In stock, 
and I presume the balance is made up in the bonds. 

Chairman Walsh. And what interest do the bonds hear? 

Sir. Rockekeli.hu, Jr, 1 think 5 per cent. 

Chairman Walsh. Poes lie own any bonds in the Colorado Fuel iron Co. 
that bear 6 per cent? 

Mr. Rockefeller, ,Tr. I have no list of them except those bonds I read tills 
morning from this testimony in Washington, which shows the different mort¬ 
gages. There are several I see here that pay 6 per cent. 

Chairman Walsh. How much in amount, please? 

Mr. Rockefeller. Jr. I do not believe I can—yes; I think I have that here. 
General mortgage 5 per cent bonds, $376,000. par value [reading from a printed 
copy of his testimony before subcommittee of the Committee on Mines and Min¬ 
ing of House of Representatives, taken in Washington, April 0. 1914], Colo¬ 
rado industrial 5 per cent bonds, $14,590 ,000 par value. 

Chairman Walsh. Has the company, the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., ever de¬ 
faulted in payment of interest upon its bonds? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Not that I recall, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsii. I will get back to the questions that we were on before 
luncheon. I believe your answer was that where investments were made in 
securities, in comparatively small amounts, there was no inquiry made to de¬ 
termine labor conditions in tile inquiry? 

Sir. Rockefeller, Jr. Investments which were made to-day and next year 
might be partial with. 

Chairman Walsh. When an investment lias boon made by your group in 
securities to the extent—I will ask you first, wind Iss the extent of your hold¬ 
ings In tiie Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.? What per cent does it hear to the 
whole? 

Mr. Rockf.fet.ixh, Jr. Forty per cent, I think, in stocks and bonds. 

Chairman Walsh. Poes that give you the control of the corporation? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Well, it does not give stock control, but, of course, ns I 
stated tills morning, any large stockholder Jins an important influence. Stock 
control would be 51 per cent, I presume. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; does the 40 per cent give you absolute control over 
the affairs of the company? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. I do not mean absolute legal control; but does it. ns an 
absolute fact, give you alisollite control, your 40 per cent, in the selection of 
the executive officers, and a potential power to dictate its policies? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. What the potential power is you can Judge as well ns 
I. We have never attempted to dictate the policy, or put any particular policy 
through. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is your Idea of that—could you, If you desired, do 
that with 40 per cent of the stock? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I presume If the stockholders and directors were con¬ 
vinced of the wisdom of any policy suggested by the officers, the fact that we 
favored It would not make it more difficult to get It through, or to gain their 
consent 
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Chairman Walsh. Have you observed the relative percentage, as to the total 
percentage, of the holdings of ail of the coal industry In the State of Colorado, 
held by the three companies—the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., the Victor-Amerl- 
ean, and the ltocky Mountain Fuel Co.? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No; I do not know the relative percentage. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you observed the statements made by the officers 
of those companies, that those three companies owned sixty-six and some frac¬ 
tion of per cent of all of the coal properties in Colorado? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. If I have seen it, it has not remained in my mind, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. When an Investment is made by you in securities which 
give you potential control—power to control an industry, either for the personal 
account of Mr. Rockefeller or any of his benefactions, is any inquiry made 
to determine whether or not the conditions in such corporations are those 
which measure up to the standard Mr. Rockefeller 1ms set? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Mr. Chairman, that question of potential control is a 
very nebulous one. I presume in some corporations if we had five shares it 
might he that the other stockholders would say, “ Here are people that have 
had business experience and seem successful.” They might say they would 
follow our judgment. In other companies it might he quite the opposite, and I 
do not feel that I could make any definite statement. I think you can see how 
difficult it would be to make any definite statement in answer to that question. 

Chairman Walsh. Please indicate any industry in which an investment has 
been made in securities, either for the personal account of Sir. Rockefeller or 
any of ids benefactions, in which inquiry was made to determine whether or 
not the conditions in such corporations arc those which measure up to tiie 
standard which Sir. Rockefeller set. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. If I may speak first with reference to these several 
foundations, most of the present investments held by those foundations remain 
in the same form in which they were received. There have come due certain se¬ 
curities—certain securities have been sold and reinvestment of such sums has 
been made; income also lias been invested. The investments have been made in 
blocks of from $100,000 to $500,000—too small an interest to justify the holders 
of tiie securities in undertaking to go into the details of the management of 
the companies. In such instances where my father’s interest has been such as 
to justify, in his mind, his having a personal representative as a director, those 
are the instances in which tiie questions of conditions would be more likely to 
arise. 

Chairman Walsh. Please name those companies, then. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. The only company outside the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co. which I can at tiie moment think of in which my father has a substantial 
interest is the Western Maryland Railroad, and lie lias had two representatives 
on that board who have considered, in their current executive committee meet¬ 
ings with the officers, tiie different questions coming up requiring attention. I 
am not a member of that board or executive committee and I could not say 
definitely what steps have been taken to inquire into the various conditions of 
that company. 

Chairman Walsh. Does that answer apply likewise to the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co.? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No; because I have been a director there, and with my 
associates we have taken such steps as were thought necessary to keep us 
informed. We have made suggestions as seemed to us appropriate and in the 
discharge of our proper duty and responsibility as directors. And the corre¬ 
spondence, Mr. Chairman, which was brought out in Colorado by this commis¬ 
sion, had between the officers of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. and my father’s 
representatives, as referred to before in my statement this morning, would 
indicate quite fully the personal interest which we had taken—the Inquiries we 
had made and the suggestions we have made. 

Chairman Walsh. Do the gentlemen to whom you have referred—the gentle¬ 
men you have named as members of your father’s business staff—have a vote 
in the determination of business policies and of the conduct of your father’s 
business, or are they merely acting in an advisory capacity? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Mr. Chairman, in our office family we do not arrive at 
conclusions by vote. We discuss matters and come to an agreement; no votes 
are taken or recorded. It is as if my father and his several sons, or close asso¬ 
ciates, were discussing interests which they are all associated together in 
caring for. There has been no formal action taken there. 
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Chairman Walsh. Who of those four gentlemen you have named finally pass 
on a business question? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Quite usually we all may pass on it. Quite often ono 
of my father’s representatives devotes more time to a certan line of Investment, 
and another to another. We are apt to divide up in that way in some part, but 
we are all subject to call for conference at the request of anyone on any subject 
which each may have specially in charge. 

Chairman Walsh. I»o you recall any disagreement between tire four as to 
any large Investment in property, for instance? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Mr. Chairman, the gentlemen whom I have mentioned 
do not necessarily act in concert in regard to investments for my father. They 
simply pass on such investments ns any one of us may bring up, or answer such 
questions as my father may ask ill his desire to get Information. 

Chairman Walsii. Does or does not your father finally have the exercising— 
(he final disposition of ail matters that come before you? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That is a pretty general term, Mr. Chairman, and I 
could not say yes or no to that. In matters of investment my father usually— 
as to whether to buy these bonds or I hose bonds be expects some of us In the 
office, bis representatives, to make a study of the merits of the investment and 
make some recommendation. He is quite apt to act on the recommendation, but 
be knows what funds lie may wish to invest at the time—as we may not know— 
and be simply seeks our suggestions and acts on them, so far as the making of 
specific investments is concerned, when other conditions may make it seem wise 
to him to so act. 

Chairman Walsh. As to the question whether or not. funds will be paid out, 
in the matter of finally deciding to make the Investment the word is uttered 
that pays out the funds by your father—lie controls that? Is that correct? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. lie directs the making of his own investments, availing 
of any advice lie may get from any source from which he may desire to seek it. 
When you say “control” It should not be understood as meaning managerial 
control, beciiu.se my father for many years lias not been in active business, not 
desiring to be tied down by any such matters, and having long since left those 
matters to those whom lie may appoint to represent him. He takes no respon¬ 
sibility whatever along managerial lines. 

Chairman Walsh. There is no vote taken, I believe you said, by those ad¬ 
visers; there is no requirement for agreement between your father and ills 
advisers with reference to the investment of his own money? Is that the idea? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. 'I'lmt is correct, when it comes to the final investment. 

Chairman Walsh. After the information is received and advice taken, of 
course your father separates himself from his own funds In that way? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not quite get the bearing of that expression, “sep¬ 
arates himself from his own funds.” 

Chairman Walsh. Ho finally orders the money taken and invested in the 
security? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. He says to whatever clerk or representative may be the 
one, “ Buy 100,000 of those bonds.” 

Chairman Walsii. In which of the corporations in which you are interested, 
either directly or as a representative, have there been strikes or other symptoms 
of industrial unrest during the past five years? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not recull any at the moment except the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you have any in any of these other concerns you have 
mentioned, that you can recall, in the last five years? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That I am now related to? 

Chairman Walsh. That you have been related to in the past five years, the 
American Llnseed-Co., or any of the railroad companies? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not recall any strikes in the Idnseed Co. There 
was, I think, a strike in which the employees of the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western, with other railroads, were involved a few years ago—I think so. 

Chairman Walsh. What action, If any, was taken by you in regard to the 
strike on the Delaware & Lackawunna road? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think that the board, in line with the generally ac¬ 
cepted policy, which I have outlined at some length, never was called upon to 
pass upon the questions of the strike. The board or boards of the corporations 
with which I have been connected have felt that those were matters, ns I have 
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stated, which the executive officers familiar with all of the details of the 
business on the spot were better fitted to deal with, and they have deult with 
them so far as my experience has gone. 

Chairman Walsh. In the corporations In which you are Interested—I will 
limit It to the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. iu this question—in the case of the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., what person or persons are held primarily responsible 
for the labor conditions which exist in that corporation? 

Mr. Rockeiklleb, Jr. The various executive committee officers. 

Chairman Walsh. Please name those whom you say are primarily responsible 
In your organization, in the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. It is not “our” organization. It is an organization 
which we found. The president and chairman of the board are of course the 
two leading executive officers. What authority they may delegate in such 
matters to those who cooperate with them I am unable to state, but our knowl¬ 
edge of the situation and our iuformution has come from one of those two 
officers. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. L. M. Bowers and Mr. J. F. Welborn are the names 
of those two officers? 

Mi'. Rockf.feh.eb, Jr. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you any knowledge yourself of any other executive 
official who is responsible for labor conditions in the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I would not know, Mr. Chairman, what other official. 

Chairman Walsh. You have no knowledge other than of those two? 

Mr. Rockefelleb, Jr. I would not he la a way to know. 

Chairman Walsh. What scope of authority is given to Mr. Welborn and to 
Mr. Bowers to establish and maintain proper labor conditions In the Industry 
In Colorado and Wyoming? 

Mr. Rockefelleb. Jr. Just such scope as Is customarily given to all executive 
officers In so far as I know, under, always, the board of directors who, as I 
have stated, assume the responsibility for the management of the company. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you give them .specific instructions with regard to the 
conditions that they should maintain, so far as their employees are concerned? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Those gentlemen were selected, Mr. Chairman, and I 
fancy other men filling as important positions, because they have expert knowl¬ 
edge and familiarity with just such matters. Specific Instructions are not given, 
nor would the board expect to undertake to dictate to the officers whom it 
selects with care, whom it trusts, how they should handle such a problem, or 
any other of the administrative problems which develop in the conduct of the 
business. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you give such officials equal scope without a specific 
recommendation and accounting in financial matters? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. As pointed out in my statement this morning, Mr. 
Chairman, the financial policies are more usually dealt with by the board of 
directors. 

Chairman Walsh. I am asking you in the specific case, Mr. Rockefeller, of 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., if the executive officials are given equal scope 
without specific instructions or accounting in financial matters as to that which 
they are given In the matter of the welfare of their employees and the labor 
conditions in the Industry? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. The question of financing the company is one which 
would come before the board of directors. But after the financial policy has 
been established by the board the officers have full scope in conducting the 
business along the lines of those financial policies. If there Is a question of a 
large additional expenditure, that properly would be brought, as Is customary, 
to a board of directors for consideration. 

Chairman Walsh. Is that ti*ue also with reference to labor conditions tn the 
company—tluit you lay out a general plan and that the local executives are 
supposed to adhere to that plan? 

Mr. Rockefelleb, Jr. It Is not true, Mr, Chairman, because the directors of 
a company are usually men who are more familiar with financial policies than 
with the practical questions of the administration of the business, and of 
necessity they select as the executive officers of the company men who ate 
competent to deal with the latter questions. ■” <■ 

Chairman Walsh. If executive officials are found to maintain or operate 
under Improper financial conditions, what action would be taken? 

Mr. Rockefelleb, Jr. If executive officials are fonnd, In the judgment of the 
board, not to be properly fulfilling the trust which has been Imposed In them 
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along whatever lines. It would he the duty of the board to take the matter up 
with the executive officials. If the situation could not be remedied, to replace 
them; but so long as the board has reason to trust the Integrity and the ability 
of the executive officers which It has selected It is customary and appropriate, 
it seems to me, that they should lie given that authority which is necessary 
If they are going to be given the responsibility. 

Chairman Walsh. If the executive officials should lie found to maintain 
improper labor conditions, what actions would be taken? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think I have covered that, Mr. Chairman, by saying 
that wherever executives are found to be doing what in the judgment of the 
directors was not best the directors would find it their duty to take such 
questions up and remedy them or change the officials. 

Chairman Walsh. So (hat the responsibility finally, you tldnk, should be 
the same in the operations of the executive officials whether it refers to finance 
or maintaining proper conditions for the workers in the industry? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I tldnk the responsibility of the directors covers ail 
of the things which the executive officers do, and they must take the final 
responsibility. Rut, ns I have pointed out, In the organization of large business 
there must be a subdivision of the various large questions that come up, and 
it is customary for the executive officers to have charge of the administrative 
questions of the business, including (lie questions of labor. 

Chairman Wai.su. As a matter of fact, in the actual operation of tlie.se 
corporations are not labor conditions ttie only matters under the control ot' 
the executive officials which are not subject to a close audit and check of some 
kind? 

Mr. Rockeff.ller, Jr. So far as I know. Mr. Chairman, tiie general financial 
policies are the only ones which come under the close supervision of a hoard 
of directors—quite the contrary from your suggestion. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, I was not endeavoring to make a suggestion; I 
was endeavoring to ask a question—if it is not a fact that labor conditions are 
tiie only matters under the control of executive officials which are not subject 
to an audit or check of some kind? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. My answer would lie, I think there are very many 
such conditions; practically all, excepting the larger financial policies. 

Chairman Walsh. In which of tiie corporations in which you are interested 
either directly or as representative are the employees organized? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I suppose that the employees of tiie Manhattan Rail¬ 
road Co. are organized, but I am not sure about that, because, os I have stated, 
the Manhattan Railroad is operated by the Interhoro'.igli. Tiie directors of 
the Manhattan Railroad arc charged only with the duty of seeing that the terms 
of tiie lease are lived up to. They have nothing to do with the operation of 
tiie company. Therefore I should not lie able to state that. In the insurance 
company with which I am related I suppose the questions of labor organiza¬ 
tions or the lack of affiliation with them would not arise. In tiie Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co. tiie situation is, ns I am told, that the large majority of the 
men who have worked there are nonunion men, although union men also work 
there, as they see fit. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you, after the declaration of the strike in tiie Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co., take up with Mr. Welborn and Mr. Bowers tiie alleged causes 
for the strike and the details of the controversy? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. As stated in my statement this morning, Mr. Chairman, 
the executive officers, in line with the responsibility imposed upon them, had 
decided the question of recognition or nonrecognition of the union without 
conference and without our knowledge. 

Chairman Walsh. Was it afterwards submitted to you by those officers? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. It was simply stated to us as a matter of information 
in connection with the current information regarding the conditions of the 
business that came to us from time to time. 

Chairman Walsh. It seems that tiie strike was called, if I remember cor¬ 
rectly, on September 23, 1913? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. About that time. 

Chairman Walsh. About that time; and when, with reference to that time, 
did Mr. Bowers or Mr. Welborn, or both, report to you or to tiie other directors 
In oonnectlon with you, that the fight was over the recognition of the union ami 
the other details of complaint? 

Mr, Rockefeller, Jr. The correspondence which you asked for this morning, 
and which I hnve not been able yet to secure, will show that. My memory 
would not enable me to name the dates, 
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Chairman Walsh. Could you approximate how shortly it was after the 
strike was called? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I should say It was within a few days, or a couple of 
weeks, surely. 

Cliaiinan Walsh. Do you thiuk, Mr. Rockefeller, aside from the legal power 
that is given by the ownership of stocks and bonds or your representation upon 
the directory, that your group in New York does have a great influence upon 
the local executives in Colorado? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That would be rather a difficult question to answer, 
Mr. Chairman. With reference to this particular matter, as I have stated, the 
officers had determined what their attitude would be with reference to this 
matter of the strike before we were even advised of it. They announced to ns 
their decision. 

Chairman Walsh. There were certain occurrences that were called to your 
attention in Colorado of a disturbing character, violence on both sides, was 
there not, after the strike was Instituted September 2fi, and through that fall 
and winter and into the next summer, the summer of 1914? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Most regrettable occurrences were taking place. 

Chairman Walsh. And you were kept advised from time to time as to what 
took place? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you recall receiving a letter from Mr. Welborn dated 
July 27, 1914, a copy of which lias been submitted at Denver, which contains 
these words: 

“ M.v health has never been better than during the past year, and I am 
hardly conscious of any strain. The knowledge that we have your confidence 
and support makes everything else easy.” 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. I didn’t get your answer. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. You asked if I recalled receiving such a letter from 
Mr. Welborn. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; from Mr. Welborn. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, you stated In general terms in answer to the ques¬ 
tion submitted to you, your personal attitude toward the organization of em¬ 
ployees for their protection and the advancement of ttieir interest. I do not 
wish to quote you. I would like you to brieily state what your personal posi¬ 
tion is. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. May I read that portion of my written statement? I 
made it just as brief and inclusive as possible. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would. 

Mr. Rockefeller, .Tr. With reference to my attitude toward labor unions— 
I think that is the passage. 

Chairman Walsh. That is it. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. (reading); 

“ I believe it to be just as proper and advantageous for labor to associate 
itself into organized groups for the advancement of its legitimate Interests as 
for capital to combine for the same object. Such associations of labor manifest 
themselves in promoting collective bargaining, in an effort to secure better 
working and living conditions, in providing machinery whereby grievances may 
be easily and without prejudice to the individual be taken up with the manage¬ 
ment. Sometimes they provide benefit features, sometimes they seek to in¬ 
crease wages; but whatever their specific purpose, so long as it is to promote 
the well-being of the employees, having always due regard for the just in¬ 
terests of the employer and the public, leaving every worker free to associate 
himself with such groups or to work independently, as he may choose—I favor 
them most heartily.” 

Chairman Walsh. Do you believe that such organizations should be created 
and maintained democratically; that Is, that the men should have a right to 
get up the organizations themselves without any influence upon the part of the 
employer, and conduct them as they see fit, of course, within the limits of the 
laws of the land? ’ 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I believe fully In the principle of democracy aU(|,,|Of 
freedom, Mr. Walsh, in every relation in life where it does not Infringe on 
the rights, as I have stated, of others who are interested. 

Chairman Walsh. Then your answer to my question would be yes. I am 
trying to be as specific as possible. 
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Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes, sir; bnt it Is rather difficult for me to he specific 
in that, because so much depends upon specific Instances, Mr. Chairman; but 
generally, I should «ay, of course, that labor should be free to take such steps 
In its own Interests as are compatible with the interests of the public and of 
capital. 

Chairman Walsh, From your experience in industry and from your duties 
as a citizen and a philanthropist, do you believe that men ought to organize 
into labor organizations and that it is necessary for them tot do so to pro¬ 
tect themselves? 

Mr. Rockefeller, ,Tr. My experience, Mr. Chairman, in that respect, has 
been very limited. I have never had the personal handling of labor questions. 
My study has not been as deep as that of many, I have had such matters 
before trie, but beyond making what I have tried to have n very complete 
statement of my position I do not feel sufficiently qualified to discuss intel¬ 
ligently and usefully the details relating to (lie matter. 

Chairman Walsh. I was not asking you for a detail, or else I dhl not make 
myself dear. I was asking you, from your experience in industry and your 
■studies, do you believe that workingmen ought to organize into unions for 
the purpose of protecting themselves? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. But you say, from my experience, and I have hat] no 
experience. 

Chairman Walsh. From your studies? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. And my studies have been so limited as not to enable 
me to speak with authority; but I should say, generally, that if workingmen 
find their interests are best served by organization, they certainly should 
organize just ns much as capital. At the same time, as I pointed out here, 
they should be equally free to organize or not to organize, ns they see tit. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, after the workingmen in an industry have organ¬ 
ized a union of reasonably large proportions as relate to the whole number 
engaged in the industry, and if a situation should arise like tills—l had better 
specify it—Mr. Berwlnd lias testified here that in his coal operations lie does 
not deal with any union, but that nevertheless the price per toil for coal mined 
is that price which is fixed from time to time by the unions in those indus¬ 
tries which are organized. If that is true, have you observed sufficiently 
the operations of unions In industry to say, as a matter of equity, whether 
or not a person—an individual—should have the benefit of such economic condi¬ 
tions without bearing his share of the expense? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Sir. Chairman, I have desired, as I am sure you have 
seen, to answer your questions as directly and ns much to the point as possible; 
hut my lack of experience In these matters as contrasted with that of Mr. Berwlnd 
any many others of the gentlemen who have testified here make it impossible 
for me to express an opinion that would he of any value. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you believe it would lie a useful and proper study for 
directors in large corporations that have Influence in very great basic Indus¬ 
tries to make a sluily of what might lie called the underlying philosophy 
of trade-unionism and organizations of workmen and the like? 

Sir. Rockefeller, Jr. I think it would he a very profitable study for any 
marl interested in his fellow men to make, so far as lie can. 

Chairman Walsh. How would that apply, then, to the question I asked you? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Well, it would apply in so far us one was able and 
could, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you believe that a direolor in a company operating 
in a great basic Industry, employing many thousands of men, should make 
no deeper study into the underlying philosophy of organization—trade-union 
organization—than any other patriotic citizen studying out what might be 
for the welfare of mankind? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. If, as T assume, Mr. Chairman, your question has 
relation to my connection with the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.—and that is ttie 
only industry in which I have had any opportunity for touch with those ques¬ 
tions-- 

Chairman Walsh. Well, do you not think you ought to study it, then? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I was about to say that because I felt it was so grave 
and Important a matter it was for that very reason that I urged upon my col- 
letignes in the Rockefeller Foundation to undertake just such a study, be¬ 
cause I felt my own lack of knowledge on the subject and because I felt there 
was much that could be gathered by u careful, thorough study. 
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Chairman Walsh. Well, what about a study by yourself Into the underlying 
philosophy of trade organisations and their benefit or lack of benefit to the 
workers growing out of the vote that you had as a director In the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. There are many studies of economic and social ques¬ 
tions, Mr. Chairman, which I should be very glad, if I had the opportunity and 
ability, to make. I have not the opportunity and I hove not the ability to 
study into questions that men who are more particularly trained in those 
lines .if work have; and the layman finds himself usually under the necessity 
of turning to those whom he regards as most competent to make such studies. 
I have imped that through the foundation, coming in touch with Mr. Mackenzie 
King, as you know, it might be possible to get just such light as you arc re¬ 
ferring to, for I see the great necessity for it and feel my own ignorance in 
regard to it. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your attitude toward permitting union organizers 
who are not employed by your corporation to address employees and otherwise 
carry on their work without interference? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have never had occasion to take any attitude on 
that subject, because, as I have pointed out, it is a matter which lias been left 
with the executive officers. 

Chairman Walsh. Do yon think that union organizers ought to he allowed 
to address your employees and otherwise curry on their work without inter¬ 
ference? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. There, again, Mr. Chairman, you are inquiring in a 
field in which I regret to say 1 have no opinion of any value. I have not been 
able to study the question. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you think it is to the benefit of mankind for workmen 
to be organized, as you say it is for men to hand themselves together in cor¬ 
porations? Is the question of education along those lines not a very important 
one? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. To whom, Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Walsh. The education of those men on both sides as to the de¬ 
sirability or nondesirability of belonging to such organizations as those of 
which you seem to give approval in your testimony. 

■ Mr. Rockefeller. Jr. I would not pretend to decide, Mr. Chairman, for other 
men, as to whether it was wise or unwise for them to associate themselves. My 
feeling is that the same freedom should be allowed to the workingmen which is 
allowed to the capitalist to decide whether or not he wishes to he associated 
in his work with others or whether he wishes to work by himself. 

Chairman Walsh. And in an orderly way you would acknowledge the right 
of any person claiming to have information upon the subject or views u|>on the 
subject to publicly give his views and to address them publicly to any person 
that might care to hear? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That is a question flint has not come up in rnv ex¬ 
perience, and I would not have a view on it. 

Chairman Walsh. Do yon believe in free speech? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do. 

Chairman Walsh. Will yon explain to this commission ns definitely as pos¬ 
sible the principle of delegated authority under which yon outlined in your 
testimony before the congressional committee, as follows: 

“In these days, where interests are so diversified and numerous, of course, 
it would be impossible for any man to lie personalty responsible for all the 
management of the various concerns in which he might be a larger or smaller 
stockholders. It would be simply impossible to do that, and all that any man 
can do is to find the ablest men that he can find and put the responsibility 
squarely on that.” 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not know how to make that statement any 
clearer, Mr. Chairman. If you will ask me any specific question I shall be 
glad to answer it. 

Mr. Walsh. I will proceed, and maybe It will illumine itself a little. Is it 
not a fact that Mr. John D. Rockefeller, sr., as owner of various properties, 
delegates his authority to the members of his personal staff, which In turn,, 
are delegated to executive officials? , • 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not know of any properties that my father is 
the owner of. He has Interests in a number of properties. In so far as he 
has an interest which he thinks sufficient to justify his being represented on 
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tlie board of directors lie so delegates any authority, any power, which would 
come to him as stockholder In the selection of directors. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you see any analogy between this condition in industry 
and absolutism in political government? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I can not say that I do, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Is not this situation likely to develop ttie same abuses 
which history has shown to be the inevitable consequences of absolutism in 
political government? 

■ Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That is an abstract question which I would not ven¬ 
ture an opinion on. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you consider that the workers arc justified In seek¬ 
ing to have a voice in determining the conditions under which they are 
employed? 

Mr. ltocKEiELLEU. Jr. I have stated I entirely believe that they are entitled 
to a voice. 

Chairman Wai.su. Do you consider that the workers are justified in seek¬ 
ing to secure an effective means of protest against such abuses as may arise? 

Mr. ItocKEFELLEK, Jr. I think they should have every means of access to the 
officers of the company, with reference to any matters of common interest which 
they may wash to take up. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Collectively or individually? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. As may seem best. 

Chairman Walsh. As it may seem be-t to them? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. To them. 

Chairman Walsh. Are not abuses hunitnhlo wherever unrestricted power 
exists ? 

Sir. Rockefeller, Jr. I think, so long as we are all human beings, Mr. Chair¬ 
man, there are bound to be abuses wherever we are associated. 

Chairman Wai.sh. No person can be intrusted with arbitrary power; that Is 
the experience of mankind, is it not? 

Mr. Rockefeli ER, Jr. Well, I would not venture an opinion; I would not 
venture to generalize on that I think that power Is something which needs 
to be used and assumed with great, great care, and with a great sense of per¬ 
sonal responsibility. 1 believe that the people are the ones who should gen¬ 
erally and always have the first power. 

Chairman Walsh. And in industrial life the people would include every 
human being engaged in it, from the owner of the property to the humblest 
employee? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Of course, I do not think, Mr. Chairman, that the 
owner of any property would be properly expected to turn over the manage¬ 
ment of his property to others, although lie might feel agreeable to so intrust¬ 
ing it, if that is the point you have in mind. I do not think you. if you hud 
an interest, would want to liave some one else—anyone whom I might appoint— 
care for your interest. You would f<s?l that you bail some responsibility as well 
as right to yourself select those who should have charge of your interest. 

Chairman Walsh. Would you say that the limn had a voice in the making of 
his own conditions in your industry unless tiiere was some means of carrying 
it out, unless it was a compelling voice, either by agreement on the part of him¬ 
self and the owners or by the weight of his own influence collectively with 
many others? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think that every laboring man is entitled properly to 
such a voice. Just how it might be most in his interest in this case or in that 
to make his voice heard is a matter which I am not sufficiently familiar with 
to venture to suggest. But I "have stated clearly that I think he has—believe 
he has such a right. 

Chairman Walsh. If it is true that abuses appear inevitable wherever unre¬ 
stricted power exists, how can the workingman be protected if the proposition 
Is laid down and adhered to strictly that the owner of the industry can not bo 
interfered with in the carrying on of his own business? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not, Mr. Chairman, feel myself competent to 
adequately deal with this subject. I have frankly admitted my lack of famili¬ 
arity with it. And I have Indicated that, believing It to be so very important, 
I have taken what steps I could to get further information. I should be glad 
l« answer these questions more specifically, but, frankly, I do not feel com¬ 
petent to do so. 
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Chairman Waistt. Well, Is there any person npon your board of directors 
who has made a special study of this subject, to whom you could refer this com¬ 
mission as a person who might be competent to answer that question? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. The one whom we have selected In the foundation, 
Mr. Chairman, to answer such questions, to give such information as is pos¬ 
sible, is Mr. Mackenzie King. 

Chairman Walsh. Is lie a director of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. He is not. 

Chairman IValsh. I understand—just going to the foundation for a mo¬ 
ment—that the study that Mr. Mackenzie King is making may take very many 
years to conclude? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think it would lie highly probable that, in dealing 
with any problem so vast and so important as that one, one could only hope 
to make progress very slowly, and that it would take many years. I do not 
suppose coming generations will solve the problem which the past generations 
have not succeeded in solving. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, under the existing conditions in Colorado and 
Wyoming, do you not think it might he well, aside from the general study that 
may run through the generations, for some director or directors to study the 
underlying principles or philosophies in trade-unionism or the extension of 
tiie power to employees to hate a compelling voice in the conditions of their 
own labor? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think, as I have stated, that it would be a desirable 
tiling for any director in any company, where men ore employed, to make such 
studies. It does not often happen that the directors or the executive officers 
can take the time to go into the deep philosophical questions, Mr. Chairman. 
That it is desirable for any man to make such studies is readily agreed. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you only a director in three industrial companies? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I am a director in only the three companies that I 
have mentioned; one is a railroad company and one is an insurance company 
and tiie other is an industrial company. 

Chairman Walsii. In tiie selection of executive officials to whom power Is 
delegated have not mistakes, been made, iu your experience, aud has not con¬ 
fidence at times been misplaced? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Far lie it from me, Mr. Chairman, to claim infallibility. 
I make mistakes quite as frequently, and often much more frequently, than 
tiie other man. I recognize it frankly. 

Chairman Walsh. Should the workers he subjected to suffering from the 
effects of misplaced confidence without having any effective means of protest 
to a higher official in tiie industry than these executive officials that you 
have just mentioned? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do net see how it is possible for us to get perfect 
executives so long as there are not perfect human beings, Mr. Chairman. We 
have to get the best that we can find. We have to use ns directors ourselves 
simply tiie best that we can find, and tiie same is true of tiie administrative 
officers. 

Chairman Walsit. Mr. Langdon, will you please read that answer and see if 
it answers tiie question? If it does, I do not want to ask it again. 

(Last preceding question read.) 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I wisli no one need he subject to mistakes because of 
misplaced confidence. But unfortunately the way we are constructed that Is 
constantly happening, Mr. Chairman. I see no way of avoiding it other than 
to select tiie best material that can be gotten. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you heard directly, and at first hand from any 
workers in tiie Industry in Colorado, as to what they claim conditions should 
he in that industry? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr, I have not. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you not think that it would be a wise thing to hear at 
first hand directly from the workers in the Industry about claims as to any 
abuses which may have existed? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have been hoping for some time, Mr. Chairman, 
that it might be possible for me to go to Colorado myself and come ln-cteser 
touch with the employees and the managers of the company. I might, perhaps, 
have been there now if it had not been for this hearing. I am still lining 
within the year to so make my plans that that wiji be possible. 

Chairman Walsh. Had you expected to go to Colorado, Mr. Rockefeller, 
prior to the calling of this hearing? 
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Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have been wanting to go to Colorado for a number 
of mouths, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, this hearing was first called, I believe, for the 
19th of October, this general hearing? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Tos. 

Chairman Walsh. At which you were to be a witness. Did that stop your 
going to Colorado? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. It did not seem to me that any good purpose could be 
served, Mr. Chairman, b.v my going to Colorado while the strike was on. I 
think you will agree to that. The strike was called off on December 10, and 
since about the middle of October, as you will recall, I have bold myself at 
the disposition of the Industrial Relations Committee, to appeal' before it at 
its pleasure, and whenever I can arrange during the balance of the year to 
make such a trip that is my purpose. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, do 1 understand flint had you not been holding 
yourself subject to the call of this commission that you would have gone to 
Colorado after the strike was declared off and before the present day? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. My purpose was to go as soon as I found that I could 
conveniently after ttie strike was called off. I had never set a date, hut I 
had imped to go at an early date. Other engagements, of course, would Imve 
to lie considered. 

Chairman Walsh. Can you conceive of effective protest against abuses in a 
large industry where it is without organization on the part of the employees? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. There, again, Mr. Chairman, that is a practical ques¬ 
tion to which my lack of practical experience makes it impossible for me to 
reply. 

Chairman Walsh. What had Mr. L. M. Rowers been before lie became 
chairman of the board in Colorado? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Mr. Bowers had been for some years in charge of a fleet 
of ore-carrying steamers on Lake Brio. Ho was the executive head of that 
company. 

Chairman Walsh. Did he deal with labor organizations in that company? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That I cun not say, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. What qualifications did Mr. Bowers have as an expert 
in handling labor problems? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. He had handled labor in that relationship and in other 
private businesses of his own off and on all ids life. 

Chairman Walsh, is there effective organization among working people 
without provision for financial support for the activities of the organization? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That, question is a technical question which I am sorry 
to say I can not furnish a satisfactory reply to. 

Chairman Walsh. Can a local organization in oilier lines of business he 
effective particularly where conditions in one location are dependent upon the 
activities of similar organizations in other localities? 

Mr, Rockefeller, Jr. That is simply a question, Mr. Chairman, that I am 
sorry not to be able to reply to. 

Chairman Walsii. Can local organizations in any line of business be ef¬ 
fective, particularly where conditions in one locality are dependent upon tile 
activities of similar organizations In other localities? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I should call that a similar question, Mr. Chairman, 
that I am sorry not to be aide to reply to. 

Chairman Walsh. It is suggested by Mr. Manly and it appeals to me that 
that might be called a business proposition. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. As I have stated, Mr. Chairman, my experience has not 
been in direct personal contact with labor questions, so that I have no first¬ 
hand experience or knowledge of those questions. 

Chairman Walsii. But any business; Is it not necessary for correlation and 
organization with other companies in order to get the best financial results 
and tlie best results for the business sought to be obtained by the corporation? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Is not what necessary? 

Chairman Walsii. Organization. 

Mr., Rockefeller, Jr. I have stated- 

CStqirman Walsh. To companies and individuals, 
m.iir. Rockefeller, Jr. I have stated, it seems to me, that the principle of 
organization for labor is entirely as applicable and appropriate as It Is for 
capital j equally so. 
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Chairman Walsh. Do not business organizations regularly form associations 
for dealing with conditions which are common to all? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not know to what you refer, Mr. Chairman- I 
can not think of any. 

Chairman Walsii. Well, I will repeat this: Did not the coal operators’ 
association in Colorado include practically jtll of ttie operators in the State? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That it Included n large per cent of the coal output 
of the State I presume is true; that it included practically all of the coal opera¬ 
tors, company by company, I should say was probably not true. But 1 have not 

exact Information. . 

Chairman Walsh. Could the oil business have been developed by small local 
corporations having no means of relation and communication with other com¬ 
panies? Was it not in itself a process of organization, development and or¬ 
ganization? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that the principle of 
organization is one winch the people in tin's country and the world arc increas¬ 
ingly favoring and finding to be necessary. 

Chairman \\ also. And that on a large or national basis in the id" basic in¬ 
dustries? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think the prosperity of this country is being best 
conserved by large combinations in industries. 

Chairman Walsh. Would or would not national organizations of employees 
be necessary both from a logical and practical .standpoint? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. There you are again getting into a technical question 
that I am sorry I have not the- information with which to answer, Mr Chair¬ 
man. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, in principle, could you not say, Mr. Rockefeller, 
that the national organization of employees was as necessary from the stand¬ 
point of logic as tile national organization in any industry? .“ 

Mr. Rockefeller. Jr. I know of no national organization of capital. Mr 
Chairman, which would he an analogy. 

Chairman Walsh. Not a complete analogy, perhaps, but take the oil com¬ 
panies, would you say that they had assumed national proportion? The steel 
company, would that not be one? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Well, it is true there arc n number of steel industries 
related together in the larger steel companies to-day; that they arc national in 
proportions I think would hardly tie true. 

Chairman Walsh. Should not the representatives of such organizations of 
employees be permitted to exercise their functions without Interference or re¬ 
striction so long us they use lawful means? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I am not able to deal with that question, Mr. Chairman. 
Chairman IN alsh. Specifically, should not organizers he permitted to visit 
employees, to hold public meetings, to distribute literature, and to collect views 
In such manner as the employees themselves may elect? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That is a question that I think would have to he 
answered by those who are familiar with the problems of employment. I 
could not answer it. 

Chairman Walsh. Do the Investments you have mentioned include all 
securities held by your father, yourself, Starr J. Murphy, and Mr. Jerome D. 
Greene, or yourself and those other joint holders of securities outside the 
amount you say is held by your father? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Investment in what particular company, Mr. Chair¬ 
man? 

Chairman Walsh. The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think that my father and myself are the only ones 
who have an investment in the fuel company, unless in some of the bonds— 
yes; some of the bonds were given by my father, I see here, to the General 
Educational Board, and some to the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Re¬ 
search. They were originally my father’s holdings. When he made his sev¬ 
eral gifts to those various foundations they were usually made in securities, 
and the bonds of this company were given to these two boards, a block of them. 

Chairman Walsh. For fear I have not made this perfectly plain to yon, I 
am not going to ask your opinion, as a business man or ns an expert wpon 
industrial subjects or as one who has made a special study, but simply as A 
citizen: “Are not national organizations of employees necessary, both from a 
logical and practical standpoint? ” 
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Mr. Rockefeller. Jr. Mr. Chairman, I do not feel like trying to take n 
position on any so important a matter without having knowledge which would 
be adequate to back up such a position. Frankly, without any desire to 
avoid the question, I have not the knowledge, practical or theoretical, which 
would enable me to form an opinion on that matter. 

Chairman Walsh. As a citizen, I ask you, should not the representatives 
of such organizations of employees be permitted to exercise their functions 
without interference or restriction so long us they use lawful means? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. As a citizen it is a question with which I have never 
lmd experience, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Again asking you ns a citizen specifically, should not 
organizers be permitted to visit employees, to hold public meetings, to dis¬ 
tribute literature, and to collect dues in such manner as the employees them¬ 
selves may elect, acting always strictly williin the law? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. As a citizen, again I must say I am unable to express 
an opinion on that subject. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you any information with regard to die number of 
employees in the iron and steel work which possibly work 12 hours a day? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I lm\e not. 

Chairman Walsh. I>o you know whelher or not 50 per cent of such em¬ 
ployees work 12 hours a day ? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not. 

Chairman Walsh. I>o you consider that 12 hours work in steel works in 
the rolling mills is a hardship to employees? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I am not familiar enough with die work to know. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know whether or not any efforts have been made 
by the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. to reduce the number of employees which 
work 12 hours per day? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. J know generally dint their effort is to do everything 
that they can In the interest of the employees. More specifically I can not say. 

Chairman Walsh. You could not describe any efforts that have been made 
by that company to reduce the number of employees who work 12 hours per 
day other than the statement you have just made? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr.' I would not la 1 in a position to have such specific 
knowledge. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know whether or not employees in die blast fur¬ 
naces and a large proportion m the upen-hearth department are employed 
seven days per week? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not. 

Chairman Walsh. Wood you consider dud a hardship if sueh was the ease? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think that any mail who works seven days a week 
the year around would regard It as pretty hard work. 

Chairman Walsh. What proportion would you divide (hut up in, anyway? 
Could a man work seven hours a day. in your opinion, for any portion of a 
year? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Seven hours a day? 

Chairman Walsh. I mean seven days a wool;. You said if he did It all 
(he year you would consider it a hardship. Wlmt portion of the year would 
you regard it a hardship to work seven days a week? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I regret to say that I often work seven days a week 
myself for considerable periods. 

Chairman Walsh. I will change Hie question, then. What proportion of a 
year would you still say it was a hardship for a man, if lie was required 
to work seven days a week in a blast furnace or open hearth? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Not being familiar with the character of the work, I 
would not be able to approximate an opinion. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you see the blast furnace when you were out there 
In 1912? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I was not out there in 1012. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, about 10 years ago? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I presume I must have seen them at work there. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you recall whether or not you did see them at work 
at it or not? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know the nature and character of the work that 
men do in blast furnaces? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No; I do not, except very generally. 
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Chairman Walsh. Do yon know Its effect upon a man so far as bodily 
fatigue Is concerned? 

Mr. Uockf.felt.eh, ,Ir. No; I do not. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you given consideration to the number of hours per 
day a man can work at laborious employment and maintain physical efficiency? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have not. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you made a study of the cost of living? What a 
living wage ought to be in the various States of the Union where you have 
large Industrial holdings? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have not, Mr. Chairman; I should think that would 
be a very Interesting study, but I fancy that would be even a longer study 
than the effort to solve the Industrial problems, but I have not had the oppor¬ 
tunity nor have I the experience to fit me to undertake such a study. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you have any personal correspondence with Mr. 
Bowers, with reference to the strike in Colorado, prior to September 23, 1913? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Our office, Mr. Chairman—the several of us there— 
have been In correspondence with the officers of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 
always, and matters have currently been spoken of in the correspondence. 
I do not recall just what matters, or when. 

Chairman Walsii. I will direct my question now, Mr. Rockefeller, to commu¬ 
nications between yourself personally and Mr. Bowers personally. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Regarding the strike? 

Chairman Walsh. Regarding the strike. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr, Previous to the calling of the strike? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think none. 

Chairman Walsh. Or regarding labor conditions previous to llie calling of 
the strike? 

Mr. Rockefeller, ,Tr. Simply as any letters, during the year, from Mr. 
Bowers or Mr. Welborn might mention labor questions, as well as any other 
questions relating to the company. 

Chairman Walsh. Who is Mr. J. IT. McOlement? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. One of the directors of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 

Chairman Walsii. Is lie a large holder of stock in (lie Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co., to your knowledge, or have you any knowledge on the subject? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have no knowledge, hut I presume he is not a large 
stockholder. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you follow closely llie bulletins issued by Mr. Ivy 
L. Lee with reference to the situation existing there in Colorado? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. They were sent to me, as well as to many other people. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you not see them until they were sent out to the 
public generally? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No; I think in no instance. 

Chairman Walsh. Where were they actually prepared? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That I could not tell. After I had made the arrange¬ 
ments with Air. Lee, which I fully outlined this morning, the matter was left 
with the operators’ committee in Denver and with Mr. Lee. 

Chairman Walsh. What percentage of the men In the employ of the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co. ivent on a strike on September 23, 1913? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Well, I do not remember how many went out on that 
day. I have not kept track of the numbers, and it has been often difficult 
to tell. 

Chairman Walsh. Is Air. AleClement a representative of your family, or of 
your father? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. He is not. 

Chairman Walsii. Is Mr. AleClement a representative of your father and 
those upon the hoard of directors? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. He is not. 

Chairman Walsh. I will ask you, just to make the matter clear, what you 
meant by this language used before the congressional committee? I will have 
to go back a little, I am afraid; 

“ I can only speak”— ,ii' 

Speaking on a subject I do not think Is material; that is yourself speaking, 
Mr. Rockefeller— 

“ I can only speak for the directors which represent my father’s Interest” 

“ The Chairman How many are there of those? 
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“ Mr. Rockefeli.ee, Jr. There ore three. Shall I speak of that? 

“ The Chairman. Yes, sir. 

“Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. There are three Immediate representatives of his, of 
which I am one; from the staff of his personal office there are two others. 

“ The Chairman. Who are they? Would you mind giving their names? 

“ Mr. Rockefeller, .Tr. Yes; I will give them, certainly. Mr. Starr ,T. Murphy, 
J. D. Greene, and myself are the three personal representatives of my father. 

“ Mr. Byrnes. Is Mr. Bowers a director? 

“ Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I was just coming to him in connection with the other. 
two, who might be said to indirectly represent my fatiier’s interest. The first is 
.T. H. MeClement, an Independent business man in New York, who has been on 
the board for some years, and I am not sure whether his appointment was 
originally suggested by some of the other large stockholders or by ourselves. 
He has been for a long time on the board. He represents the other stockholders 
quite as much as he does ourselves.” 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That is entirely true. 

Chairman Walsh. Does he represent you? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Mr. MeClement, I think, has been on that board since 
we first took an interest, and whether ho went on ns representing us 1 frankly 
can not recall. He is a man whose judgment we have a high regftrd for, and 
he Is a man who has made some studies of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.’s 
properties, and we have availed ourselves of those studies made largely In 
earlier years. Whether, when he first went on at (he time those studies were 
made, it was partly at our suggestion I can not recall, but as It lies In my 
mind it was that he did not represent us. We would he very glad to have him 
represent us. We think him a very capable man, and so far as my point is 
concerned it would be immaterial, and I should be glad to include him ns a 
representative, if that is a fact, but I don’t recall it; it occurred a great many 
years ago. 

Chairman Walsh. You do not recall then that he in any way did, to any 
extent, represent yourself upon that board? 

Sir. Rockefeller, Jr. As I said, I do not recall how his appointment came 
about, except that the various stockholders thought that he was a man who 
would be valuable to have related to the company as a director, and we agreed 
with that view. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you observe the bulletin issued by Mr.—written by 
Mr. Ivy I,. Lee, which stated that there were comparatively few employees of 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. that were dissatisfied with conditions, on the 
23d of September, 1013? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not recall whether I have that in mind in con¬ 
nection witli those bulletins, or whether that information I had received direct 
from the officers of the company, but that is an impression which was dis¬ 
tinctly in my mind. 

Chairman Walsh. Did Mr. MeClement show you a tetter which he received 
from Mr. Weihorn, dated September (i, 1013, something over more than two 
weeks before the strike was called, and before the miners’ convention, at which 
the strike was voted, written to Mr. MeClement, informing him that a strike 
was to be called, and that he predicted that most of the men would respond 
to the call and go on the strike? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not recall that letter, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you have any such information on the 23d day of 
September, 1913? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That the majority of the men would go on the strike? 

Chairman Walsh. That most of the men would go on the strike. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. The Impression I had, from the correspondence that 
had passed between Denver and our office, was quite to the contrary, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. So that if Mr. Welborn had information on the 6th day 
of September, 1913, that the condition of unrest was such among the employees 
of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. that most of them would go on a strike, If 
called, that urns not Imparted to you by Mr. Welborn? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not recall any such letter from Mr. Welborn. 

Chairman Walsh. If that Information was In the hands of the executive 
officers and was imparted to one of the directors, was there any machine in 
your organization by which that condition of affairs could be indicated to the 
rest of the directors? 
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Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. If it came to any of the directors in our Immediate 
office the letter would in nil probability have been passed to the other directors, 
as Is customary in the ottice there. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you think that was such information as should have 
► been (riven to the directors, as a whole, by the executive officers of your organi¬ 
zation, if it existed? 

Mr. Rockefeixeb, Jr, I am surprised at the information, because the infor¬ 
mation which has come to me has always been quite to tbe contrary. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you read the transcript of the testimony taken by 
the subcommittee of the Committee on Mines and Mining of the House of 
Representatives, In its investigation of the Colorado strike? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Only part of it. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you read the transcript of the testimony taken by 
this commission in its investigation of the Colorado strike? 

Mr. Rockffei.i er, Jr, I have read the testimony of only two or three of the 
witnesses. I did not suppose the testimony generally was available as yet. 
Mr. Chairman, may I make one remark about a matter we have discussed? 

Chairman Walsh. Certainly. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. With reference to the seven day a week work, my 
answer indicated that I had no definite knowledge of those conditions, but I 
do not want to leave tbe impression that I favor for myself or other men 
seven days of work a week year iu and year out. I should think for any man 
that was unwise and not In the interest of his best development, and I should, 
for myself and where I could use my influence, hope to do what I could to 
prevent—to constantly minimize that sort of tiling, and to help see to it that 
every man should have one day In the week for rest, and to constantly look 
toward a proper day of rest. 1 want to make that clear ns my personal idea, 
and do not want to be understood as believing that any man, whatever tbe 
character of bis work might lie, even if he could stand ii physically, ought to 
work seven days a week year in and year out. 

Chairman Walsh. Was any machinery provided in the plants of tbe Colo¬ 
rado Fuel & Iron Co. in Colorado and Wyoming for adjusting grievances on 
the part of the workmen? 

Mr. Rockefeller, .Tr. There is such machinery now. 

Chairman Wai.su. Was there prior to the strike? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. it was always, as I understand, possible for any man 
to come to tbe officers of tbe company with any matter which be might care 
to take up. 

Chairman Walsh. WIio was tbe chief officer of the company; would you 
say, Mr. Bowers or Mr. Welborn? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I presume that the chairman of the board is always 
the ranking officer tn any corporation. 

Chairman Walsh. Prior to September 23. Ifilfi. to whom were the griev¬ 
ances of the men taken, Air. Bowers or Mr. Welborn? 

Mr. Rockeff.lt f.r. Jr. That I could not say definitely, but I assume that sel¬ 
dom, if ever, would grievances nets] to come as far as those officers. They would 
come naturally to the local superintendent or mine superintendent. 

Chairman Walsh. Where was the local superintendent in the southern coal 
field of Colorado located? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I could not say. 

Chairman Walsh, What was his name? 

Mr. Rockefeller. Jr. Mr. Weilzel was superintendent of the coal department 
of the company. 

Chairman Walsh. Before or since the strike have you learned where his 
office was? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That is not a matter that I have Inquired about? 

Chairman Walsh. Didn't you know that the office of the general manager 
of the company was In Trinidad? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. You mean the general manager of the coal company? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I had that Impression, but it was not sufficiently clear 
in my mind to lead me to make the statement. “ 

Chairman Walsh. Did you ever hear of any grievance on the part ofhthe> 
men engaged in the mines being presented to Mr. Weitzel? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I would not be in a position to hear. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you know they had grievances prior to September 
23, 1913? 
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Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I suppose that we nil have grievances, and they are 
human and I suppose they must have had grievances. 

Chairman Walsh. I)o you know of any particular grievances the men hail 
in regard to working hours which they objected to, or conditions in the mines, 
so far as safety was concerned that they objected to? 

Mr. Rockefeller, ,Tr. I knew that every effort that could be made was being 
made by the officers of the company to reduce to the minimum the possibility 
of danger and the possibility of grievances. Beyond that as to the details I 
was not in a position to know. * 

Chairman Walsh, Do you believe with complete lack of any machinery for 
adjusting grievances of such a character, that justice for the workmen would 
depend upon the mere benevolence of the company’s agent, who would lie 
sure to naturally cause unrest? 

Sir. Kockefeu.ee, Jr. I do not think I quite get that question. 

Chairman Walsh, in other words, unless there is this machinery by which 
the grievances of the employees could lie adjusted, aside from mere benevolence 
on the part of your agents, would that not be a cause for industrial unrest? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. It seems to me that the question of Ihe men having 
an opportunity to present grievances is perfectly legitimate and proper, and 
the fact that I took steps myself nearly a year ago to inquire as to methods, 
ns to the formation of such machinery, and made suggestions along lids line 
to the officers of the company, which I found were being turned over in their 
own minds, and which I have stated this morning were subsequently formu¬ 
lated into tiie definite plans which I have stated have since been put Into effect, 
would indicate my belief in tire desirability of having some snob machinery, 
that there might be free communication between the men and the officers iu 
regard to matters of any character which the men might wish to take up. 

Chairman Walsh. Then, if that machinery were lacking, it would be a cause 
of protest and unrest on the part of the men working iu the industry? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I can not quite answer that in that way, but I should 
say that where the machinery was at hand there would be less possibility of 
lack of unrest or of disquiet. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you know that prior to the calling of the strike that 
officers and organizers of the United Mine Workers of America were in Colo¬ 
rado attempting to induce the men in your industry to join the union? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. 1 knew in a general way that the men In the northern 
part of Colorado had, some five years ago, I think, been unionized, and that 
there was a tendency—a disposition—to attempt unionizing the entire district. 

Chairman Walsh. From whence did jolt get that information? 

Mr. Rockefem.ee, Jr. As I get all my information—through the officers of 
the company, either in conference or in correspondence. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there any system in effect in Colorado by which 
men injured by accident, or the families of men killed in accident, would Vie 
compensated according to the extent of the loss inflicted? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. There was a system l>y which men and their families 
were compensated. What the system was I do not know in detail. 

Chairman Walsh. Did that system depend entirely upon the benevolence' of 
the company? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I am not sufficiently familiar with it. Mr. Chairman, 
to answer that question. 

Chairman Walsh. Is It a fact that the average amount paid for the death 
of the heads of a family in the Industry in Colorado for several years prior to 
September 23, 1913, was $700? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That I do not know. 

Chairman Walsh. Were the men engaged in the mining industry in Colo¬ 
rado permitted to own their own homes? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. So far as I know they would have been entirely wel¬ 
come to own their own homes if they had desired to buy real estate in Isolated 
parts of the mountain fastnesses where these mines were generally located. 

Chairman Walsh. Could they own them in your closed camps? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have not definite knowledge, but I assume that any¬ 
one who wanted to risk his money buying property in a mining camp that at 
any time might be exhausted—the mine might be exlmusted or abandoned—I 
presume he would be at liberty to do so, and I see no reason why lie should 
not be. 

Chairman Walsh. Did the companies generally in Colorado own the canyons 
surrounding their camps or property? 
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Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have no information as to how extensively their own¬ 
ership might have been, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Was It the policy of your company, expressed through 
your officers, not to permit men to own their own homes, even though they de¬ 
sired to take all these difficulties that you have mentioned, and all of ttie risks 
you have mentioned, to have a home of their own? 

Mr. Rockefeller, .Tr. I don’t know what the policy may have been. 

Chairman Walsh. When the mines were exhausted by you, of course you 
would have to dispose of your real estate? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. But the difference would be, Mr, Chairman, that it 
would be hoped that the original cost put into the purchase of the real estate. 
Including the coal, would have been taken out in producing the coal, if the 
industry had been successful in that particular mine. That is, the company 
would have gotten Its money back, if the venture had been successful, the same 
would not be true of the employee. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you charge so much a room for the houses that were 
given to these employees to live in, do you know? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I never had anything to do with that; our interest was 
only a minority interest. It was not our company. Tiie officers wore responsi¬ 
ble for dealing with those matters, and how they have handled them I am not 
able to say. 

Chairman Walsh. Did your board of directors ever take up the question as 
to the amount of moneys that was paid to injured persons and the survivors 
of the victims of fatal accidents in the mines? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Mr. Chairman, with no desire to criticize, but simply 
for accuracy's sake, may I point out that it could hardly be called “our hoard.” 
We had a 40 per cent interest in the Colorado Coat & Iron Co. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, I refer at tills time really to the board of directors 
of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., when I said your board. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I just wanted to he clear on that point. I think such 
matters have never come before the board, nor would they. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, these facts were developed at our hearing: Mr. 
Welborn furnished us a list of the last 25 settlements that had been made in 
cases of persons that had been injured and killed in the mines prior to Nov¬ 
ember 25, 1914. and it runs ns follows. In these eases the company claimed no 
liability in many of them and partial liability in others of them, or disputed 
liability, but the last 25 seem to have been Giovanni Gambasin, fatal injury, 
paid .$300 ; Charles Paolazzl, loss of leg—artificial leg furnished, $100; amount 
of payment $700- 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. (interrupting). These are matters that the board of 
directors would not pass on, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you think it would he wise for the hoard of-directors 
to make ascertainment of such questions as tills? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. It might be desirable, but quite difficult, Mr. Chair¬ 
man. That is one of the regrettable questions which come up in connection with 
tlm management of any large industry, as is customary, that and similar mat¬ 
ters of operation nre handled by the administrative officers. 

Chairman Walsh. As a citizen, do you not think that the directors of a cor¬ 
poration should lie compelled by law, if necessary, to advise themselves of 
matters of lids kind; that is, the number of lives that were lost or persons 
who were crippled and the amount of compensation that was paid therefor? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I strongly believe in the workmen’s compensation act, 
Mr. Chairman, and understand that the present governor of Colorado proposes 
to present such legislation to the legislature of Colorado this year. I should 
strongly favor It. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, when I was interrupted—Henry Lott, left foot In¬ 
jured, $100; Frank Zwerdowski, fatal, represented by attorney, payment, $700; 
Charles H. Werden, fatal, amount $700; Frank Krashltz, fatal, $300; Mark 
Tezak, right cornea perforated, $1,000, represented by attorney for Austrian 
consul; Theodore Pappas, fracture left leg, $500; Abel Silva, fatal, $500, rep¬ 
resented by attorney; John De Monti, $500, settled with Italian consul; John 
Sebben, fatal, $700; William Demsted, amputation of two fingers of left tafld, 
$115; Jose Lerma, spinal cord injured, $700; C. Romero, fracture of left'Remar, 
$500; James R. Davis, fracture of right tibia and tibula, $275, represented ifcy 
attorney; Patrick McGovern, right shoulder bruised, $400; John Brice, fracture 
of right, femur, tibia, and tibula, $200; I. V. Burt, loss of right leg above knee, 
artificial leg furnished, $100, payment $400; Juan Mora, fractured left femur, 
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payment $100; Antonio Pedroza, fractured third dorsal vertebra, payment 
$225; Donato 1)1 Cicco, fracture left tibia, $400; Bazzoni Bartolomeo, factored 
left femur, artificial leg furnished, $100, payment $600; P. L. Woody,..loss of 
left hand, $500; Henry Miller, dislocation of right hip, $700; Diego (iodines, 
fatal, payment $250. 

Now, assuming that those are the last 25 accidents In the industry, going 
back from November 25, 1914, what would you say, if anything, ns to the neces¬ 
sity of the directors of a corporation having full knowledge at all times through 
regular reports of the fatalities and injuries in the industry? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No one could regret more, Mr. Chairman, than the 
directors of a corporation that injury or loss of life should ever result from the 
prosecution of* a business. At the same time the directors have it surely as 
their responsibility, to be exercised through their carefully appointed officials, 
to see timt every precaution is taken to reduce to a minimum the accidents 
whicli may arise in the industry. The directors in these Industries who are 
unfamiliar with mining, with coal mining or with the production of steel, you 
can see yourself would he less competent to deal with such questions ami to 
suggest ways of preventing such accidents than the officers whose business it is 
to consider carefully such matter In connection with oilier of their managerial 
work. Therefore it seems to me the directors are doing the thing which, accord¬ 
ing to their judgment, is most in the interest of the employees, In delegating 
the careful attention to all such matters to men who, by experience and close 
contact with the affairs, are best qualified to prevent accidents and to deal 
sympathetically with those who unfortunately are injured. 

Chairman Walsh. Was your attention ever called to the alleged fact that 
the managing officers did not deal sympathetically with those persons who 
were Injured or with the survivors of those persons who lost their lives in the 
industry? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. It certainly was not, and if it had been I certainly 
should have made inquiry. And I can not conceive that the officers could have 
dealt any other way. Their representatives may have, hut certainly that would 
be very reprehensible, and no one could regret it more than I. 

Chairman Walsii. Do you believe that proper conditions exist, whether It 
conies from the inside of the industry or whether it comes from tile weakness 
of the law ns executed by the civil or criminal authorities, where in an in¬ 
dustry 25 men are killed or Injured, and the compensation paid Is such as I 
have read to you from that list? 

Mr. Rookefkii.fr, Jr. I think it would he difficult for anyone to form any 
judgment on such a matter without knowing more about the facts, Mr. Chair¬ 
man, than I do. 

Chairman Walsh What is the proportion of industrial accidents during the 
past five years in Colorado as compared with other States in the country? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr, I don't know. I would not have those figures. 

Chairman Walsh. As compared with other States in whicli large operations 
are carried on in the coal fields? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I don't know; I simply know that the officials of the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. have been diligent in their efforts to reduce to the 
minimum the possibility of accidents. 

Chairman Walsii. Have y-rn ever heard that there was political corruption in 
Colorado, and that the money to corrupt the electorate came from the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Such charges I have, heard with reference to every 
State in the Union and every company that I have happened to know about, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, then, does that Include the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co.? Did you hear It about that—that is, the charge; I am not saying whether 
It is correct or not? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have heard such rumors. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you believe that it is the duty of a director of a com¬ 
pany to investigate such questions as that? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I had no reason to believe that they were well founded, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. If It should appear from testimony given under such con¬ 
ditions and from such persons as to carry verity witli it that such bad oc¬ 
curred, as a director would you be In favor of discharging the executive officer 
who was responsibly for the payment of moneys for such purpose? 

£8819°—S. Doc. 415,84-1—vol 8-52 
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Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I certainly would be strongly opposed to any officer 
dealing In that way. 

Chaiyuan Walsh. My question was would you vote to discharge him? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I would want to know the conditions, Mr. Chairman. 

Chariman Walsh. If you were satisfied, then, that an official of the company 
took a certain amount of money, passed it to another man for the purpose, we 
will say, of buying liquor and spending money at elections, and you were satis¬ 
fied that was done, would you vote, as a director, to discharge the officer? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I certainly would not want to sanction anything of that 
kind, Mr. Chairman—any such action on the part of the officer. 

Chairman Walsh. Would you vote to discharge him if he did it? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Well, it would depend on who the officer was; it might 
be one of the under officers, who would not l>e appointed by the board; I cer¬ 
tainly would do everything that I could as a director to see that such tilings us 
that were not done. 

Chairman Walsh. Would you investigate the question as to whether the 
officer higher than he had authorized it or as to how the funds of the company 
could be taken from its treasury for such purpose? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. If ] had any reason to believe that such statements 
■were more than the kind of idle rumors that are current in any political cam¬ 
paign with reference to any corporation, I certainly should. 

Chairman Walsh. If you believed that the officers of a local corporation in 
which you were a director got together and elected the public officials who were 
to pass the laws—that is, to select nominees in the party contentions of persons 
who were to run as officers for the legislature and for the executive officers of 
the counties and State in which your companies operated—would you consider 
that a legitimate reason for discharging the officers? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Well, It might he, of course, Air. Chnnnan, that such 
men, as citizens of the State, would have a responsibility as any other citizens 
would of looking toward the selection of whom they thought were proper and 
desirable candidates to till the offices in the interests of the. people at large. I 
should want to know the facts in each case before passing any judgment. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you acquainted with Jesse B. Nortlicutt? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I am not. 

Chairman Walsh. Ever meet him? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have not. 

Chairman Walsh. Ever heard the name before? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. 1 think so, but I don't know what his relations are. 

Chairman Walsh. Is lie not the attorney for the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I don’t know that. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you read the speech made by Mr. Nortbcutt; did you 
know he was a judge of the district court in your coal field prior to becoming 
your attorney ? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I did not. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you read a speech of Mr. Northcutt’s made in 1912, 
the time before this strike, in which he declared that the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co. nominated, elected, and controlled public officials in Las Animas and 
Huerfano Counties? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I did not; I never have heard of the speech to my 
knowledge. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you n primed copy of the preliminary statement 
that you made this morning? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Would you kindly refer me to that part of yonr state¬ 
ment when you set forth the necessities of providing certain things—housing 
and commissary, etc., on account of the remoteness of these mines? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I made no such statement- 

Chairman Walsh. Well, not in those words, but I wish you would refer 
to that part of the statement, you understand? 

Mr. Rockeff.lleb, Jr. Oh, yes; I understand. 

Chairman Walsh. It says: 

“ Social conditions surrounding an Industry depend upon many factors other 
than labor conditions. The responsibility of a corporation located In a thickly 
settled and highly organized community depends upon the relative importance 
of the corporation to the other factors in the community, Where the activities 
of a corporation are carried on in new and undeveloped sections of the country 
social conditions are largely influenced by the attitude of the corporation and 
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its officers; anil the corporation is required to prm ide for many tilings wliicli 
in a more settled community would be taken care of by the community as n 
whole.” , 

Now, I wish you would Indicate, Mr. Rockefeller, the main and substantial 
things that you feel that the company must take care of, that In an ordinary 
community would be taken care of by the community as a whole. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. My thought there is a general one, Mr. Chairman, 
that where an industry is located in the center of a highly civilized community 
homes for the workers are easily obtainable usually, and are frequently pro¬ 
vided by other people. The water supply is cared for, school facilities are 
provided by the community, recreation facilities are provided by the community, 
and matters of such a nature in a highly civilized and thickly settteil com¬ 
munity are naturally provided. But when one goes out to a remote district 
in the establishment of an industry, where no community life existed prior to 
the location of the industry, just as it is usually necessary to provide houses 
in which the men will live, on the ground that it would be a hardship to ask a 
man to buy a house in a remote district of the mountains whore he could not 
be sure of permanent occupation, as it would he an injustice to ask him to buy 
his house there, It becomes necessary for those who would develop an industry 
lu such a locality to provide means for living in which the labor that Is will¬ 
ing to come to that locality can he housed. Similarly, where a community is 
built around an industry, no community having existed previously, It may be 
necessary at the outset that the industry should cooperate in and possibly pro¬ 
vide entirely school facilities, facilities for social recreation, water facilities, 
and such other matters. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you mention the commissary store, where they might 
buy their provisions? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I did not, hut that is- 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). That is one matter. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. (continuing). That is one limiter and that i.s a matter 
which some one must provide. Now, that is not the ideal thing, but that Is a 
necessity which follows the pioneering of an Industry, when it is started in a 
remote locality. After such an industry has been developing for some years 
and there has grown up a settlement, a village, a town in the community, 
and others have come in for other purposes, if such be (be case, the community 
naturally broadens, and those responsibilities which would naturally not be 
taken care of at all at the outset if not by the company, very properly are taken 
over increasingly by the community itself as it becomes capable of developing 
the means and ability to care for such matters. I think it highly Important 
that all such matters should lie cared for liy the community; but rather than 
that those who come to such a locality in order to secure employment should 
suffer from the lack of them it seems to me Inevitable that the corporation 
which is developing the industry at that point should provide certain of those 
things. 

Chairman Walsh. Is It not necessary—highly necessary—during tills pioneer¬ 
ing process, as you have mentioned, Air. Rockefeller, to provide also a physician 
and hospitals? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I did not umlertako to cover the subject exhaustively. 

Chairman Walsh. Welt, I am just calling your attention to that one thing, 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Anything which the people in the community may 
require and which the community has not developed sufficiently to supply Itself, 
I think it would he highly proper and quite necessary that the corporation 
should supply at the outset. 

Chairman Walsh. Now. in Colorado, where we have a remote State so far 
as the center of population Is concerned and again where the coal Helds are In 
territory remote even from the center of the population in that State, is it not 
a fact that these activities that you say the companies are, by the necessities 
of the ease, required to carry on, remain practically permanent on account of 
the necessary situation of the case? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr, Unless population is directed to the community for 
other reasons than because employment Is found in the specific industry, such 
a condition might continue for some time. 

Chairman Walsh. How long has Prlmero been running ns a mining town? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have no Idea, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. How long has Pelngua been running as a mining town? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I don't know. 
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Chairman Walsh. Very many of those properties have been operated—you, 
of course, recall the name of the town, do you not—Delagua? 

Mr. Rockf.feu.ek, Jr. Oh, yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, the Delagua mine has been operating ever since 
you came into the company 12 years ago? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Well, that might be true, Mr. Chairman; but If its 
location is an isolated one to which people are not attracted, other than those 
employed in the mines, I should think it would probably be true that the 
community itself would not he able to provide those facilities and that the 
company would be obliged to do so. 

Chairman Wai.sh. In order to carry on the industry the company would he 
obliged to provide those facilities on account of the isolated character of the 
neighborhood? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think where men have themselves to provide all the 
things that life demands, it is highly desirable; and if any way could he sug¬ 
gested by tills commission whereby such a community as you have described 
could be rendered competent— I mean competent so far as financial and other 
questions are concerned—to provide such things themselves, I should think it 
was the ideal thing and thut it was very much to be desired. 

Chairman Walsh. Before that time comes—-and it may be that no human 
being can make any such suggestion—before that time comes, at any rate, is 
there not a grave responsibility on the part of the directors for the welfare of 
tiiose people that are so economically situated on account of the remoteness of 
the industry and these other reasons which you have given? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. There certainly is. 

Chairman Walsh. For instance, in the commissary. Do you believe tiiat 
the commissary ought to he sun on the same plan that a store would have to 
be run in a highly competitive neighborhood and in a neighborhood where ac¬ 
cess could be had to oilier means of supply? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Do you mean by that as regards prices, or what? 

Chairman Walsh. As regards prices to the consumer. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think the prices should he reasonable when one 
considers the cost of the original article, the cost of bringing it to the point 
at which it is sold, and the cost of its handling and sale. 

Chairman Watsh. Inasmuch as the workman is the only consumer in the 
neighborhood, and as he lias no place else to get these supplies or commodities, 
naturally the amount charged by the company would have a very great effect 
upon the real wages which lie receives, would they not? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. The company certainly would have an opportunity to 
charge a high price or a low price. I should think that the company that was 
trying to do the fair thing would charge just what the goods would properly be 
worth there in proportion to the prices at other places in the nearest neighbor¬ 
hood, adding the cost of transporting and selling them to the prices mentioned. 

Chairman Walsh. As a director of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., did you 
ever take up specifically the charges for the supplies at the stores in the coal 
camps of Colorado? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. It Is not a matter which would naturally fall to the 
directors to take up, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. When the mines are running full, how many families 
would you say—how many people live in the coal camps of Colorado owned 
by the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Mr. Rockefeller, .Tr. I don't know. 

Chairman Walsh. Would you not consider it advisable for the directors of 
a corporation of that character to determine the percentage of profit that a 
store ought to make under such circumstances when one Is so powerful eco¬ 
nomically and the other so weak? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I should consider, Mr. Chairman, that the men whom 
the directors feel to bo competent to handle the other managerial questions of 
the company in connection with the operation of the company ought to be com¬ 
petent to handle that question, and if they were not they should not be In¬ 
trusted with the responsibility of operating the company. 

Chairman Walsii. Do you feel thnt an executive official might have a divided 
duty, one being to earn dividends and the other to look out for the health and 
well-being of the people in the industry, and that one might conflict with the 
other? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think we are all of us In life, Mr. Chairman, meeting 
just such conflicts constantly and having to decide between what seepi'tOr be 
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conflicting duties and responsibilities. But, as I pointed out lids morning, it 
seems to me that a corporation should be considered to consist of its stock¬ 
holders, its directors, its officers, and its employees, and that the corporation 
should be administered by the executive officers under its directors in the inter¬ 
ests of all those four classes, and that, the officer who did not properly and fully 
regard the interests of all four classes would not he living up to his fullest share 
of responsibility. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you think that the director lias a responsibility in see¬ 
ing that the officer does that ? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think it is not possible in practice, Mr. Chairman, for 
the director to follow the officer in every detail of the managerial position which 
he fills. The director must take such steps us seem to him right and proper 
to satisfy himself of the integrity of purpose and of the ability of the officer, 
and then, I think, he must trust him. If he has reason to believe that the 
officer Is not properly handling the trust, then some change should he made. 

Chairman Walsh. Should tiie trust simply he a general trust in him as a man 
or the trust which grows out of a constant general supervision and a noticing 
as to how he carries on the activities in finance and otherwise? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think, Mr. Chairman, the common experience is that 
we cun not get the best out of any man if we put a responsibility on him and 
then follow him up to see how lie acquits himself of Uml responsibility in every 
detail. Wo must trust him and must take care, as must any Individual in life, 
in the selecting of those on whose shoulders wo place responsibility; but having 
made a careful selection, I think you will agree that a man develops an ability 
to carry responsibility when it is placed fairly and squarely upon him. 

Chairman Walsh. Is nil of the stock of the Colorado Supply Co. owned by the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I presume that it is, hut I don't know. 

Chairman Walsh. For the last 10 years has the Colorado Supply Co. made a 
net profit of 20 per cent on Its capitalization of $1,000,000? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That I don’t know. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know what the capitalization of the Colorado 
Supply Co. is? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do nol. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you not think flint the return made upon the invest¬ 
ment in tiie Colorado Supply Co. would he an indication of a strong character 
as to the fairness with which the individual is dealt with in those camps weak¬ 
ened by the situation in which you say he must necessarily be. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I should think so: hut I think what would he a proper 
return would have to be considered in connection with what the returns on simi¬ 
lar stores in other localities may lie. 

Chairman Walsh. In other localities where competitive industries and com¬ 
peting stores exist, other loealiiies such ns those like the Viclor-.tmeriean or 
tiie Rocky Mountain Fuel Co.—which do you mean? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Well, I mean in other communities where oilier stores 
that were comparable wore in existence. 

Cliairman Walsh. Now, isn’t (he difference very great between an ordinary 
store and a community whore there was diversified Industry or such a store as 
you have described? In tiie first place, there is no risk of bad debts in tiie store 
of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., is there? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That I do not know, Mr. Chairman, because I have not 
had to do with that department of the business, nor am I conversant generally 
with the keeping of a store. 

Chairman Wat.sh. Do you know whether or not in tiie Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co. the check-off system is used by the company; that is, that the amount of 
goods that they buy at the store is taken from the pay of the man before his 
envelope is turned over to him? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not suppose that that exists; I did not know that 
It did, but I am not clear on tfhst point. I think it does exist. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you not aware of the fact that the man is not allowed 
a dollar’s worth of goods unless he has a dollar earned as wages? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I had no knowledge of that, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. And from your general business knowledge, you think it 
would be a very great advantage not to have bad debts in a retail grocery or 
provision business, would you not? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I never have had any experience with bad debts in a 
ret#M‘grocery or provision business, but I have In a general business. I think 
they'ought to be avoided when possible. 
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Chairman Wai.su. Tluit it would be out of comparison when you come to 
the question of profit that a business ought to receive if one was in a condi¬ 
tion where it could lose through bad debts and the poor extension of credit 
and the other where they were sure to get tlieir money for every cent's worth 
of goods that went out ? 

Mr. Rocks.i eli.ek, Jr. I should tidnk it would doubtless have a power, but 
I am not familiar with storekeepiug, so I would not know how direct a l(ear¬ 
ing it would have. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you think it would have a great bearing also for the 
storekeeper or merchant to know the character of his goods that were going 
to be called for in advance so that he could make purchases with such knowl¬ 
edge of what he might have an opportunity of selling? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I should think that would l>e very helpful. I do not 
know the policy of the officers of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. is, but if anyone 
wants to come into any of those towns and start a store on an independent 
basis If they thought there was anything in it for them, I, personally as an in¬ 
dividual, would be glad to sis; them do It. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you aware that the check-off system tain's the money 
out of the pay of tile ineu and sees that lie does not get any goods until ha has 
the money earned? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That is a matter I am not familiar with, that sort of 
operation, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Your general statement, as we entered this subject, that 
on account of the isolation of these places it Is impossible for oilier [lersons to 
run the stores, and therefore the company runs the stores; I mean that holds 
good? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Not necessarily impossible for them to run it, hut not 
attractive for them to run it, Mr. Chairman. If a man is willing to take the 
chances of going in there and taking a store and taking tiie risk of competing 
for the business, lie might be able to make a success of it. If lie could, well and 
good. I do not. know what liis chances would be. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know the basis upon which the rents are charged 
to the workers in the mines of Colorado? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know (lie basis ujion which charges are nude fir 
medical service? 

Mr. Rockefeli. 131 , Jr. Y’oit menu the hospital facilities? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, sir; the hospital facilities and aid to the injuied and 
any extension of medical attention to the families of the workers? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. My impression is that every employee pays a dollar 
a month, which entitles him to full hospital privileges for whatever length 
of time may be necessary, and I have generaly understood that that was a 
customary arrangement in similar corporations. 

Chairman Walsh. You recognize the fact that when a company under¬ 
takes these activities which you say includes the establishment of school- 
houses— 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. (interrupting). May include, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. May include—that the greatest responsibility rests upon 
the company for the physical and moral life of the inhabitants, do you not? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Well, I certainly think that the company would not 
undertake those things unless it» regarded seriously its resiionsibility. It is In 
recognition of that responsibility Unit it does those things. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you believe the executive officers—and that you say 
must be the ones upon whom those duties would tie—discharged by the exe¬ 
cutive officers under your organization—under tiie organization I mean of 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Mr. Rockefeller. Jr. That is customary, I think, Mr. Chairman, in large 
business organizations. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, after the executive officers establish a school house 
within a very few hundred feet of a saloon, with no intervening buildings, 
would you s»y that that was a violation of the duty that was Imposed upon 
them on account of these conditions that you have mentioned? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Well, I should want to know ail of the facts entering 
in, Mr. Chairman, which would lead to the establishment In juxtaposition of 
those two buildings before feeling competent to express an opinion. 

Chairman Walsh. Suppose the company owned all the property in the 
camp; that it was surrounded by a fence, and gates opened to give access ami 
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Ingress and egress, and tlmt there was sufficient land unused to do so; would 
you consider it ts a very gross offense against the lives and homes of those peo¬ 
ple to establish two buildings, one a public school, upon its own property, and 
the other a saloon, close to each other, with no Intervening buildings? 

Mr, Rockefeller, Jr. I should think always that the greater the distance 
between a saloon and a school the better, in a thinly settled community or in 
a thickly settled community. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, In the particular case of a coal camp, where respon¬ 
sibility could be fixed for it, would you be in favor of discharging an executive 
officer that did such a tiling for no reason except perhaps the lack of the same 
moral standards that you have expressed here? 

Mr. Kockefeli.ee, Jr. I should find it would be desirable to know all of the 
reasons which entered into it, Mr. Chairman, and I would hardly think I 
could pass judgment on so abstract a case. I have expressed my views as 
favoring the widest possible separation, consistent with other considerations 
which would come up, between a saloon and a school always, and that would 
hold quite as much in a small community—perhaps more even—than in a large 
community, in so far as It would be possible. 

Chairman Wai.su. What considerations do you deem could move the execu¬ 
tive officers of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. to maintain a saloon and a school- 
house In juxtaposition to each other? 

Mr. Rockefeller, .Tv. 1 was not aware that the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 
did maintain saloons. 

Chairman Walsh. You ure not aware now that they do? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That the company itself maintains saloons. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you not aware that they do maintain saloons? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I did not know that the company Itself maintained 
saloons. 

1 Chairman Walsh. Are you aware of llie fact that the company builds build¬ 
ings of a value, we will say, of two or three thousand dollars and then leases 
that building to a saloon keeper at a rental of .$125 a month? 

, Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No; those are matters that I do not know anything 
about. But Is that an Instance of the company’s maintaining a saloon, air. 
Chairman? 

' Chairman Walsh. I am not speaking of what I say, hut asking if you would 
not say that company was maintaining a saloon? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. If a man owned a piece of land in New York, we will 
say, and rented it to a saloon keeper, would you say he maintains a saloon? I 
hardly think so. 

- Chairman Walsh. I would not, of course, like to testify, hut I will submit 
a statement to you. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I did not mean- 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Although I have some strong opinions 
on It. 

r Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I did not mean that: I was just trying to develop the 
fact. 

. Chairman Walsh. Well, we will suppose a case of this kind: That company 
owned all the land In a camp—the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. owned all the 
land In a camp; that the whole camp was surrounded by a high board fence, 
upon the top of which there wore three rolls of barbed' wire; that they had 
absolute control of the real estnle, and In renting it that they built a saloon, 
and that the value of the saloon proper, we will say, was $3,000, and that they 
then rented the saloon to an individual for $125 a month—that land that they 
owned and controlled and the building, which only cost them $3.000—and the 
man went right ahead selling liquor to those people who also owned homes in 
that camp and who were the only patrons served. Would you or would you 
not sny that the company was In the saloon business, with a very thin veneer 
of alleged facts that might hide the real question? 

1 Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I should say, Mr. Chairman, that the amount of the 
rental, whether large or small, had no bearing on whether the companv was In 
the business or not. 

Chairman Walsh. Yery good, then. 

Mr, Rockefeller, Jr. I should sny in the matter of saloons, when I was In 
Colorado that was a question which I gave no little thought to. Personally I 
always have been a teetotaler. I appreciated when I was going through those 
camps the great difficulty which the management is confronted with in under¬ 
taking to change 'the customs with reference to the use of beer, and so forth, 
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which many of the men working in the mines have been brought up with. The 
question was up at that time as to how the evil of drinking could best he dealt 
with. And I remember visiting, with no little interest, a clubhouse which had 
been established at a certain camp, in which the jnen and some of the officers of 
the company in that vicinity participated in the management. The clubhouse 
was run on the theory that a man who wished to drink should have the oppor¬ 
tunity to drink; that it was not for the company to undertake to say that he 
should not drink, but that it was in the interest of the community that drinking 
should he discouraged, that excessive drinking and drinking to intoxication, 
drinking as in treating, should be done away with as far as possible. That was 
one of the experiments which was tried at that time in dealing with the ques¬ 
tion of drinking. How successful it is to-day I can not now say, but that is 
one method that was tried. Others, I understand, were tried. I know that 
the purpose of the company lias been to reduce drinking to the minimum; but 
I know that the company—I know that any company would not feel that it 
had a right to say that no man should drink if lie so desired. I speak at. length 
simply to indicate that my attitude ns a director, and, as I understand it, the 
attitude of the management of the company—of this particular company—is to 
reduce to the minimum the drinking evil. • 

Chairman Wai sit. Are you aware of the fact, of the alleged fact, that in 
these saloon buildings—I believe you have mentioned them as clubs—they call 
them saloons out there? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That was true of one club that I speak of, but I also 
said there wore various methods which had been tried of dealing with the ques¬ 
tion. The club, I think, was not general. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you aware of the fact, if it he a fact, that these sa¬ 
loons—over these saloons halls are provided for meeting places for the em¬ 
ployees, and in some instances for religious services? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. 1 was not aware of that fact; and if it is true I pre¬ 
sume, offhand, It would bo because that was the only building of sufficient size 
in the community to provide a particular meeting hall of sufficient capacity 
for either of those purposes, undesirable ns it might he, and contrary to the 
public interest, as it would lie, to have the building used for those purposes. 

Chairman Wat.sh. Can you find justification from an economic or financial 
standpoint for providing the meeting places for the people in tiiose villages 
where the company is undertaking to provide alt those facilities over a saloon— 
social and religious purposes? 

Mr. Rocketkt.i.kr, Jr. Mr. Chairman, whether a place for meeting, even under 
unfavorable circumstances is more desirable than no place to meet in is a ques¬ 
tion which I think would depend upon the conditions of the town and how 
much a place to meet in was desired by the inhabitants. Generally speaking, 
I would not he aide to express an opinion on that subject. 

Chairman Wat.sh. Would there be anything standing in the way of providing 
those places in those snm\l camps in Colorado except the matter of expense? 

Mr. Rockefeller, .Tr. I assume not; but 1 do not know. I think, so far as that 
Is concerned, Mr. Chairman, that the point which 1 made, undertook to make, 
this morning should he borne in mind, namely, that the stockholders of tills 
company—I do not speak of ourselves or other large stockholders, but the very 
many other small stockholders—are entitled to some consideration, and I think 
that you will recognize that tiro position of a director is one of responsibility, 
both to his employees—I mean the position, too, more particularly of the execu¬ 
tive officers—is one of responsibility both for the condition and comforts and 
welfare of the employees and also of responsibility to the smaller and all of 
the stockholders. Now, the fact that the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. officials 
and directors have put any surplus profits back Into the development of the 
business and Into endeavoring to Increase wages and to improve the working 
conditions, almost to the extent of substantially no dividends, would seem to 
indicate that they had gone further than they could continuously go and main¬ 
tain the financial credit of the company. 

Chairman Walsh. Has the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. within the past few 
mouths Instituted a sociological department? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I had understood that such a department had been In 
existence for some years. 

Chairman Walsh. How many years? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. There was such a department when I was in Colorado 
10 years age. 
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Chnirmnn' Wai.sh. Has there been any change made in the sociological de¬ 
partment In the past few months! 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have no definite recollection of that, but I would not 
be apt to have Information on that point, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Who is the head of the sociological department of the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Who is the head of the sociological department? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have assumed that Dr. Konvin, who is ihe head of 
the hospital, has had general charge of all such matters. 

Chairman Walsh. Please name the activities of (lie soeiologica! department 
of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I should not be aide to, Mr. Chairman; I don’t know. 

Chairman Walsh. Does the sociological department undertake to hate a 
censorship over the publications that are sent into the camps of the company 
in Colorado? 

Mr. Rockefeller, .Tr. That is a matter that I would not know about. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Do you know of any instances in which the individuals 
who run the saloons are also upon the hoard of school truslees? 

Mr, Rockefeller, Jr. That I would not know about. 

Chairman Wai.sh. In the camps of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. - ? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. 1 would not be in a position to know that. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know of any instances in the camps of the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. where the publications of tlie sociological department 
are sent to the saloonkeeper for distribution among the Inhabitants of the 
community? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not; lmt I have no knowledge on that subject and 
I could not say yes or no. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Do you believe that the directors of a corporation of the 
size of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., with its activities in these isolated com¬ 
munities and charged with the duty, the company being charged with the duty 
necessarily of providing all of the things that you have mentioned, should have 
an intimate first-hand knowledge of alt of the conditions which I have men¬ 
tioned through a system of definite written reports from the executive officers? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. While I think it would he desirable, it seems to me It 
would bo Impossible. I do not see bow the directors could give tlie intimate 
attention to those matters and, its T have said before, it seems to me that if 
the officers appointed are not men of sufficient ability, sufficient breadth, suffi¬ 
cient'humanity to properly deal with those questions, it would he a qaestton 
of strengthening the executive end of the company. 

Chairman Walsii. How do the executive officers of the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co. deal with those activities? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That I do not know. That is left in their hands. 

Chairman Wai.sh. How can you judge whether they are proper people to 
deal with those activities unless you know how they deal with (hem? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I can only judge by what I know of the men. 

Chairman Walsh. Their general characteristics? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Their general characteristics and their general ex¬ 
perience and training, and so forth. 

Might I say, Mr. Chairman, in this connection, that the commission has 
doubtless gotten as much information with reference to the subjects that have 
been developed to-day, and personally as a director of the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co. I should he very happy to have any such matters of abuse or of 
wrongs as you may have found, that may be Incorporated In your final report, 
brought to my personal attention. I would regard it as a courtesy on yonr 
part, and I can assure you that I should he only too happy to do everything In 
my power to right, to see that such wrongs are righted, because it Is my desire 
ns a director to do all that I can to have conditions In connection with the 
workers Just as favorable and just as healthful and ns proper ns is possible, 
and I would greatly appreciate your cooperation and any suggestion of specific 
things which should be taken up in that way. 

Chairman Walsh. At this point the commission will stand adjourned until 
to-morrow morning at 10 o'clock. 

Please resume the stand at that time, Mr. Rockefeller. 

(At 4.30 In the afternoon of this Monday, January 25, 1915, nil adjournment 
was taken until to-morrow, Tuesday, January 20, 1915, at 10 o’clock a. m.) 
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New York City, January 20, t91o—10 a. in. 

Present: Chairman Walsli, Commissioners O'Connell, Lennon, Harrlmau, Bal- 
lurd, Weinstock, Uarretson, anil Common. 

Chairman Walsh. We will proeceii now. The house will he in order. 

Mr. Rockefeller, please resume the stand. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR.—Continued. 

Chairman Wvi.su. Mr. Rockefeller, as jou left the stand last night, you made 
the following statement, which I will read to you just to bring you to the point 
that I desire to make: “I might say, Mr. Chairman, in this connection, that the 
commission has doubtless gotten us much information with reference to the sub¬ 
jects that have luvu developed to-day, and personally, as a director of the Colo¬ 
rado Fuel & Iron Co., I should he very happy to have any sucli matters of abuse 
or of wrongs us you may have found, that may be incorporated In your final 
report, brought to my personal attention. I would regard it as a courtesy on your 
part, and I can assure you that I should lie only too happy to do everything in 
my power to right, to see that such wrongs are righted, because it is my desire 
as a director to do all that I can to have conditions in connection with the 
workers just as favorable und just as healthful and as proper as is possible, 
and I would greatly appreciate your cooperation and any suggestion of specific 
things which should he taken tip ill that way.” 

Now, prior to this strike was there a strike in Colorado in 1003 in your 
industry, after you took charge of this company, or the present organization 
took charge of it? 

Mr. Rockefeller, .Tt. There was n strike in Colorado about 1903 or 1904. 

Chairman Walsh. And it lasted for (lie greater part of a year, about nine 
months, I believe? 

Mr. Rockefeller, .Tr. My impression was it was hardly as long in duration as 
that; I do not recall. 

Chairman Walsh. How long do you remember that strike to have boor, in 
existence? 

Mr. Rocnf.fei.lkk, Jr. I thinght five or six months, possibly, but my memory 
is not clear on that. 

Chairman Walsh. The testimony .shows eight. Ilut, at any rate, there were 
human beings lost their lives, and violence took place in that strike? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think so. My recollection is not clear. 

Chairman Walsh. And llie men in that strike had grievances, real or fancied? 

Mr. Rockefeller, ,Tr. Real or fancied; yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Objected to conditions? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not know about, that, Mr. Chairman. I think the 
chief question involved there, and I have always so understood it, was the 
recognition of the unions. 

Chairman Walsh. There were men deported from your camp? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Tiiat I do not know. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you not recall that there were many claims on the part 
of individuals that their constitutional rights hud been taken away from them 
at that time? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No, sir; I do not recall that, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you read the testimony of President Welhorn, of the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co-., given in this Investigation? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have gone through It hastily. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you read his statement that the Investigation of the 
Commission on Industrial Relations was the twenty-seventh Investigation of 
conditions in Colorado? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I knew there had been a number, but I did not recall 
It was as large as that. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you recntl that that is the number Sir. Welhorn gave? 

Mr.- Rockefeller, Jr. No. 

Chairman Walsh. In the twenties? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not hold thnt in my memory. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you rend the alleged facts brought out of those 
Investigations? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I read the testimony of Mr. Welhorn only hastily. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you kindly suggest, following your statement of last 
evening, what you think should be done by this commission to bring these facts 
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homo and to secure your cooperation, as yon have suggested, in remedying 
any conditions that may exist out there tlmt are wrong anil improper! 

Mr. Rockefei.lek, Jr. I hardly would venture to suggest to a body so impor¬ 
tant as this, Mr. Chairman, hotv it might sis 1 tit to present questions of that 
kind. I would appreciate suggestions in whatever form the commission might 
deem it best to present them. 

Chairman Walsh. Might it suffice for you to just read the testimony falcon 
before the commission and thus obtain the information? 

Mr. Rockefeller. Jr. That would certainly throw light on it. T felt after 
tile commission had completed its investigation there would lie certain specific 
things which it believed could he taken up at an early date, with a view to 
Improving conditions, and I laid imped tlmt file commission would lie disposed 
to make some specific suggestions of that character. 

Chairman Walsh. I»o you believe that there is any danger in a purely in¬ 
dustrial corporation one organized for the iuirpo.se of protil controlling any¬ 
thing which lias to do with (he source of education and the spread of the gospel, 
for instance 'the management of churches? 

Mr, Rockefeller, Jr. As I stated yesterday, Mr. Chairman, I think the ideal 
thing Is for any community to provide for itself all of those facilities. I 
undertook to make clear tlmt there were certain conditions in the organization 
of tills industry ill remote districts, where a corporation, in order to tie humane 
and to fulfill its just obligations, is necessarily called upon to provide certain 
tilings which later on in a more settled condition of the country would not he 
necessary, but I always would deplore that necessity and regard it only as an 
expedient, not us the ideal tiling. 

Chairman Walsh. Then it might Is 1 expedient and necessary for an indus¬ 
trial corporation organized for profit to appoint and discharge ministers of 
the cities which they control? 

Mr. Rockefkli.er, Jr. I don’t understand and did not understand. Mr. Chair¬ 
man. that was done in the cities. I understood it was in the small villages 
and communities .that were largely, if not wholly, occupied by the employees 
of the specific corporation. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, do you think that such a course might tend to de¬ 
flect at least (lie teaching of religion? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. If it were a choice as between having no ministers 
and having them paid by the company my own feeling would be tlmt it would 
be in the interest of the community to have religious service conducted, but 
that would he only my own feeling. 

Chairman Walsh. I>o you think that your executive officers should in any 
way control or influence what the ministers said? 

i Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I should say decidedly not. I should always want 
any minister to speak, as any oilier citizen, with the utmost freedom, 
i Chairman Walsh. And if on that very important matter an executive officer 
of your company should attempt to dictate or to influence what a minister 
was to say, would you have any hesitancy in discharging him or casting your 
vote as a director to discharge him? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Mr. Chairman, T do not want to seem to evade the 
question, but I think in fairness to the officers of the company it would hardly 
he just in me to pass judgment in any ease without knowing all the facts. I 
think you will appreciate my delicate feeling on that subject. It Is only a 
desire to show entire justice. I say unhesitatingly on flic question of the 
propriety of any minister speaking just wlmt lie thinks, what I think that 
should obtain. 

Chairman Walsh. Was your attention called to a letter written by Sir. 
Jesse F. Welborn, president of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., to Mr. Starr J. 
Murphy, a director In that company—the same Air. Murphy, I assume, that is 
one of your father’s advisers in his private matters, and also connected with 
the foundation? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. The same Mr. Murphy is in those several relationships. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you see a letter written by Mr. Welborn in answer 
to a letter of Mr. Murphy’s, the letter of Mr. Welborn being dated October 31, 

1914 ? 

Mr. Rockefeller, .Tr. I could not recall it by date; 1 am quite apt to see all 
of the correspondence that comes in the office on the subject. 
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Chairman Walsh. This let tor reads as follows: 


(The Colorado Fuel A Iron Co., Denver, Colo. J. F. Weihorn, president.] 


October 31, 1914. 

My Dear Mr. Mcrphy : I have yours of the 29th instant regarding charges 
made against certain of our employees at Sunrise, Wyo., by a lady living at 
that place. The name of the person signed to the paper which you sent me 
is tlte same as that of the minister at Sunrise, and I assume that site is the 
minister’s wife. 


At the time of the Ludlow affair the minister was very'outspoken in his 
criticism of the coal companies, lmt seemed to regret his action when informed 
of the facts concerning that disturbance. He has socialistic tendencies, how¬ 
ever, and I have been informed that ids wife is a Creek, yet they may both be 
perfectly honest, and it is possible the charges made by tiio lady are true. At 
the same time it is rather hard to understand that such practices ns the doctor 
is charged with could have been indulged in without our hearing complaints 
from other quarters, unless the mine superintendent and others in authority 
are In the conspiracy with him. 

The matter is of such grave importance that I will have it investigated 
thoroughly at once, and, of course, will advise you of the results. 

We have thought some of changing flic minister at Sunrise, but have re¬ 
frained from taking a course that would he unfair to him or would indicate 
a prejudice against him because of what may have been simply indiscreet 
statements in connection with the Ludlow outbreak. 

Tito charges against the doclor rather overshadow those made against the 
foremen referred to, yet I shall investigate the latter quite ns thoroughly as 
tile former, and if [ find that the charges against the foremen are correct I 
shall not only put a stop to the practices but dispense with the services of 
the men who have been guilty. 

Yours, very truly, 


Jesse F. Wei.boen. 


Do you know that letter? Was that letter presented to you? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think I have seen that letter. 

Chairman Walsh. Wimt disposition, if any, was made of the minister at 
Sunrise? 

Mr. Rockefeller, .Tr. I have not heard. 

Chairman Waisii. The Ludlow affair referred to there was a conflict that 
took place between certain of the striking miners and the military in which 
a number of lives were hist? 

Mr. TtocKF.FF.LiER, Jr. The Ludlow affair? 

Chairman Walsh. I say the l.udlow affair, to which this minister referred, 
was a conflict between the military and certain striking miners in which a 
number of lives were lost. 

Mr. Rockefeller. Jr. Are you asking a question? 

Chairman Walsh. Y'es; In a leading form. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not think I get the question. 

Chairman Walsh. Probably you have not carried (lie letter with you as I 
have, as It was easier for me to do. One of the paragraphs says: 

“ We have thought some of changing the minister at Sunrise, but have re¬ 
frained from taking a course tlmt would be unfair to him or would Indicate 
a prejudice against him because of what may have been simply indiscreet 
statements in connection with the Ludlow outbreak.” 

Was not the Ludlow outbreak a conflict between the military and certain 
striking miners and persons with them in which a number of lives were lost? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. So I understand. 

Chairman W.u.sh. You know that, do you not? That has been brought to 
you directly by reports? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. You say you do not know what became of the minister at 
Sunrise. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have not heard. 

Chairman Walsh. Suppose that the minister at Sunrise was sent away from 
there or discharged by your executive officers on account of the indiscreet re¬ 
marks about the company, would you consider that within the scope of their 
executive duties? ;; 
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Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Mr. Chairman, I should hardly feel that It was fair 
to the officers for me to try to pass judgment on a matter of that kind without 
having all of the facts, and It seems to me that the spirit shown In the letter 
of Mr. Welborn Indicates his earnest desire to find out the facts. If the facts 
are to any considerable degree prejudicial to the man in question, the situation 
should be properly dealt with. It seems to me that it is a perfectly fair letter 
and shows an entirely praiseworthy spirit, and what the outcome has been I 
have not heard, but I am sure that it will be followed up by Mr. Welborn and 
proper action taken. 

Chairman Walsh. Then you think, if it turned out to be the fact that In the 
judgment of Mr. Welborn the remarks made by the minister were Indiscreet, 
it would he perfectly proper to discharge him, do you? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Mr. Chairman, I do not understand that is the only 
matter mentioned in the letter about the minister; that is only one tiling in 
passing. As the letter was read, and you are more familiar with it than I, I 
gathered that there were other things charged. 

Chairman Walsh. The charges were, that lie was outspoken in Ids criticism 
of the coal companies, that he had socialistic tendencies, and the information 
was that his wife was a Greek. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I can not deal with any of those situations, because I 
do not know the facts. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you say, then, as a citizen, leaving oat the question of 
your being a director, that an industrial company engaged In business for 
profit should have anything to say about the remarks of a minister? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think decidedly not, but that the minister should he 
allowed to say things which he believes to be right without question. I thought 
you were trying to get me to answer in regard to specific things, and I did not 
feel adequately informed to deal with them. 

Chairman Wai.sii. I will leave the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. matter and ask 
the general question, whether as a citizen you think the executive officers of 
an industrial company ought to have the power to discharge a minister for 
expressing his views on matters of the life and death of human beings? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. My answer was, without exception, that there should 
be absolute freedom of speech. 

Chairman Walsh. And that would apply to the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 
as well as any other company? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. It would certainly include that company. 

Chairman Walsh. Where the whole village Is owned—that is, the property 
in ft whole village—is owned by one company, do you think the director has any 
duty to see that republican institutions are maintained? 

Sir. Rockefeller, Jr. I certainly think that a director has every duty with 
reference to the conduct of the affairs of the company, and it is the purpose 
always of the directors—it has been In this case—to see that republicanism— 
that, is tile principles of democracy—were given free scope In every Instance. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you ever met a gentleman by the name of Jefferson 
Farr? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I never heard of 1dm. 

Chairman Walsh. You never heard of .Jefferson Farr? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I never had (he pleasure. 

Chairman Walsh. What are the names of the counties in which your mines 
are located in Colorado? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I could not tell you. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you ever hear of the political subdivision of Colorado 
known as Huerfano County? 

Sir. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes; I know there was such a county there. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you know you were a director of a company that 
owned mines in that county? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr, Yes; I know the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. owns mines 
in that county. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you ever hear of a political subdivision of Colorado 
known as Das Animas County? 

Sir. Rockefeller, Jr. I have. 

Chairman Walsh. Does the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. own mines in that 
county? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think it does; but I do not pretend to rememher the 
counties in which its mines are situated. 

Chairman WalsiA And likewise, Mr. Rockefeller, did you ever hear of a gen¬ 
tleman by the name of Slelish? 
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Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not know that gentleman. 

Chairman Walsh. You are, of course, opposed to the use of violence in labor 
disturbances or any place else? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I certainly ant. 

Chairman Walsh. You believe, of course, in the integrity of tile law and the 
duty of every citizen to uphold it. whether ti director in an industrial compunv 
or otherwise? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you know that Jefferson Farr was the sheriff of 
Huerfano Comity and that your company uses its influence to elect him sheriff, 
and has been doing so for the past 15 years? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No; I do not know anything about that, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Was your attention called to the fact that on and before 
September 1, 1913, and before any strike was called affecting any of the mines 
in Huerfano County that Mr. Farr swore in 326 men and commissioned them 
as deputy sheriffs; that Mr. Farr did not know these men personally and that, 
so far as he knew, many of them might have been red-handed murderers anil 
criminals; that the county did not pay these men, but that Superintendent 
Mattison, of the Colorado Fuel & Iron ('<>., told them that they were to be fur¬ 
nished arms and paid by the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.? Assuming those facts 
to be correct, would you say that such conduct was a menace to the pence of 
the county as well us a republican form of government? 

BIr. Rockefeller, Jr. BIr. Chairman, T am not familiar with the matters in 
connection with the handling of the strike, and it would be impossible for nte, 
at tins distance, to have suggested how proper protection should be secured for 
tiie property which the officers of the company represent and for the lives of 
the men working for the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. I do not see how I could 
express an opinion on those matters. 

Chairman Walsit. Speaking as a citizen, would such a practice lie a menace 
to the peace of the community where it was carried out and dangerous to 
democratic institutions? 

BIr. Rockefeller, Jr. I should have to get you to make that statement again, 
because it is a little involved, and I do not retain the details of it In mind. 

Chairman Walsh. Mrs. Harriman suggests that I make it clear to you that 
it was testified to by Jefferson Farr on the stand, as to what lie did in securing 
these men and commissioning them, and the dates thereof. It was not testified 
to by Sheriff Farr on the stand that he was elected through the influence of 
your company, but he did testify that he was supported by the officers of your 
company. I think flint makes it clear. 

BIr. Rockefeller, Jr. Would tlds give you the information you want? It not, 
I would like to have the question repeated in detail. That anything that inter¬ 
feres with the operation of a democratic form of government Is to he deplored 
and should he avoided. Y'ou know that cases sometimes arise that can not be 
foreseen, and situations arise that have to lie dealt with separately; but any¬ 
thing that interferes with a democratic form of government should not be 
tolerated. 

Chairman Walsh. Is if not true always—floes ever an occasion arise where 
(he practice and theory of a democratic form of government should be set aside 
temporarily, in your opinion? 

BIr. Rockefeller, Jr. I Should concede, for instance, that if a man should 
break into my house that it would he the duty of the officers of tiie law to deal 
with such a case, yet, for the protection of my family and myself, it might be 
necessary for me to take some action. That I would regard ns unfortunate, 
hut that would he a situation, a distinct situation, that wonld require specific 
treatment; and that illustrates a situation when the regular forms of law for 
the preservation of the pence might for the moment not be adequate. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you recall my question enough to think that the npces- 
sary defense of persons and property furnishes u parallel case to what I have 
stated? Or perhaps I had bettor have tiie question read to you. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I should say- 

Chairman Walsh (Interrupting). I will have the question read. Mr. Re¬ 
porter, please rend that question. 

The Reporter (reading): 

“ Was ypttr attention called to the fact that on and before September 1, 1913, 
and before any strike was railed affecting any of the mines In Huerfano Comity, 
that Mr. Farr swore in 826 pien and commissioned them ns deputy sheriffs;, 
that Mr. Farr did not know these men personally and that so far as he knew' 
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many of them might have been red-handed murderers and criminals; that the 
county did not pay the men, but that .Superintendent Maltison, of the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co., told them they were to he furnished arms and paid by the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.? Assuming those fnets to be correct, would you 
say that such conduct was a menace to the peace of the county as well us a 
republican form of government ? ” 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I should say that if the oflicers of the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Co. thought there was danger impending to the company and the lives 
of jts employees in a remote section of tiie country where the ordinary forms 
of protection were not adequate, that it would lie their duty to take any steps 
they might feel should lie taken in an emergency case to protect such lives and 
such property, and I can fancy that a situation like tlmt arising might not make 
it always possible to do tin* tiling most desirable, but one lias to do some tilings 
in an emergency. I assume tiiis situation was a situation of this kind, and the 
oflicers of the company felt their first duty was for the protection of lives 
and property, and they did what seemed to them wise. I should not he alile 
to pass on the propriety of their actions in that instance without knowing all 
of the circumstances; hut I would saj unhesitatingly that anything Hint in¬ 
terferes with a democratic form of government is always to he deplored and 
avoided absolutely unless the protection of lives and properly in such a situa¬ 
tion as that makes it necessary that some immediate action be taken. 

Chairman Walsh. You observe the question states that tills* was done on 
and prior to September I. 11113, and the Strike was not called until September 
k.‘>. and you also had ill luind in answering that question. Mr. Rockefeller, that 
this sheriff appointed men whom lie did not know and who, as far as he knew, 
might have been criminals anil red-hamled murderers; you observed all of that, 
when you made your answer, did you not? 

Air. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes; and It is fair to say that while they might have 
been red-handed murderers and criminals, yet, on the other hand, they might 
not have been, hut might have been ]ieaceab!e and law-abiding citizens desirous 
of maintaining order. And might I also say that although this was before the 
strike was called, the oflicers of the company believed that difficulties were 
planned, and thought they owed it to the lives of their employees and the 
property Intrusted to them, to he prepared to protect such lives and property ? 
I think there are many circumstances which one would have to know much 
more about than I do in order to judge fairly of that situation. 

Cliainnun Walsh, hid you read the reports in the dispatches of the Asso¬ 
ciated Press containing the testimony of Jefferson Farr, sheriff of Huerfano 
County in the congressional investigation and in the investigation of this com¬ 
mission? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. I)o you believe that it should be made unlawful for 
private detective agencies to keep bodies of armed men enrolled for the purpose 
of transporting them from State to State to be used while labor disputes are 
in progress? 

Mr. Rockefeller. Jr. That is a question that l haw no knowledge at all 
about, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliat is your information about it as a citizen? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I believe whatever measures may lie necessary in order 
to protect life and property in emergency situations, must be adopted. If my 
wife amt my family were thus threatened I should take whatever measures 1 
could. I would consider afterwards the propriety of then), hut I would adopt 
the thing that I felt was my first duty. 

Clutirman Walsh. Do you believe the Government is strong enough in this 
country to protect the property and lives of its citizens, or that a stage has been 
reached where that matter must be left to private endeavor? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I certainly believe that the Government is strong 
enough to protect the lives of its citizens. I should think, as is constantly 
shown, Mr. Chairman, there arise instances where the forces of law are not 
gathered In sufficient quantity at a specific point to meet every emergency that 
may arise, and I should think that situation had developed in Colorado, that 
there was a time when the State of Colorado was not able to maintain law and 
order. 

Chairman Walsh. Did I understand you to say that you knew nothing about 
the alleged system of transporting men from State to State by detective agencies 
in Industrial disputes—armed men? 
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Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. It is a matter I have never lmtl any occasion to know 
about, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Has your attention ever been called to any such practice? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. 1 have heard, as one hears, that detectives are employed 
from time to time, and in one place or another. 

Chairman Walsh. Was your attention ever called to the fact—I will ask 
you— was your attention ever called to the fact that your company in Colorado 
had made a practice for a long time of having detectives go into the mines 
pretending to be regular workmen, for the purpose of spying upon the workmen 
and reporting to the company what their attitude might be toward organi¬ 
zation? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. My attention has never been called to that fact. 

Chairman Walsh. If they did that, would you believe, when the detectives 
reported that the men were In favor of organization and talking organization, 
that they were discharged—would you believe that to be in conformity with 
the expressed desirability upon your part of workmen organizing for their own 
protection? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Whenever men might seek to propagate the politics or 
labor doctrines or religion any place where it did not Interfere, during the 
daytime, with the work of the men, or where it did not Interfere with the peace 
of the community, I certainly fool that the greatest freedom should be given. 

Chairman Walsh. And if you found that great freedom was denied the men 
working In the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., what would you do to the executive 
officer; what action would you take if you found it was denied them? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I should expect the executive officers to be able to 
justify their course, or else to stand ready to take whatever criticism or what 
ever action the directors might think appropriate under the circumstances. 

Chairman Walsh. What action would the directors, would you as a director, 
think appropriate, assuming that these rights were denied in that matter? 

Mr. Rockefeller, .Tr. There, again, Mr. Chairman, it does not seem to me 
I could be entirely fair to the employees of the company In which we have 
an interest were I to pass judgment on their specific acts without knowing 
all the facts in relation thereto. While I am not in any way endeavoring 
to, nor do I desire to, evade the question, I do not think it Is a fair position 
for me to take to pass such Judgment. 

Chairman Walsii. Have you ever undertaken to make- a personal investiga¬ 
tion of any case of alleged abuse of tliat kind? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No; I have not hart theopportunity. 

Chairman Walsh. You made some mention yesterday aiwmt having intended 
to go to Colorado If it had not been for this hearing. Have you been to Colorado 
since the strike of 1903? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have not been there for 10 years. Whether It was 
just before the strike or just after the strike I can not recall, but it is about 
10 years. 

Chairman Walsh. Can you recall whether yon made an Inspection of con¬ 
ditions when you went there, with reference to any strike that had taken plpee 
in your Industry prior to your going to Colorado? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I made such inquiries as I went about over the works, 
the mines, etc., as would naturally suggest themselves to a director who was 
interested In the properties, in the various matters pertaining to their manage¬ 
ment, but I can not recall at this time, 10 years distant, just what Inquiries 
I did make. 

Chairman Walsh. And do you recall the fact as to whether the strike took 
place before or after your visit? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I am not clear on that, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you believe thut a corporation such as the Colorado 
FuelJi Iron Co. should take part in politics, the election of public officials? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not believe that any corporation, as a corpora¬ 
tion, can take part, or should take part. It Is illegal for a corporation, as I 
understand It, according to the laws of many of the States, to take part. 

Chairman Walsh. If that were the case in Colorado, what action would 
you take toward the executive officer that did take part In politics and sought 
to, and at tinjse did, control party conventions and the result of elections, both 
of the election of officers and the adoption of constitutional amendments where 
the people have that power? 
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Mr. Rockefeller, .Tr. I should always nse my Influence ns n director nnd ns 
a stockholder to the fullest extent possible in preventing anything of that kind, 
because I utterly disbelieve in it. 

Chairman Walsh. If you were brought face to fnce with n concrete case, 
that an executive officer did do it, it was absolutely proven, or at least the 
executive officer admitted it, would you cast your vote lo discharge him? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Again, Mr. Chairman, in justice to the official, I should 
feel that It would not he appropriate for me to pass judgment in advance of 
knowing all of the facts and the circumstances surrounding such an instance. 
Bu(j^ should say unhesitatingly I should always use my fullest influence against 
a practice of that kind, because I believe that it is harmful and wrong in every 
way. 

Chairman Walsh. But I am asking now, if tlie officer admitted that he did 
do it—I am not saying any specific officer—would you cast your vote ns a 
director to discharge him, or would you just tell him that you utterly abhor 
such a practice and allow him to go on through to the next election? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. My course would have to lie governed, Mr. Chairman, 
by the facts as they developed, as considered in all their aspects, and I should 
use my influence always in every way to prevent that kind of practice. 

Mr. Walsh. Do you care to state, specifically, Mr. Rockefeller, whether or 
not if an executive officer admitted that in order to influence the officers after 
they were elected, as an officer of your company, he took part In an election, 
used money and used influence, and that he admitted it, admitted it lo yon, 
would you, in that event, cast your vote to discharge the officer from the em¬ 
ployment of the company? 

Mr. Rockeffxler, Jr. I should think, without question, that any man who 
would do a dishonest act in one situation would do it in another. I would not 
want him associated with mo. 

Chairman Walsh. Then do you mean by that, that your disinclination to 
have him associated with you would go so far as for you to cast your vote ns 
a director to discharge him from the service of tiie company? 

Sir, Rockefeller, Jr. I think I should want to use ail the influence I had to 
separate such a person from the corporation witli which I was related. I 
would want to use my influence as far as possible to separate such a person 
from the management of tiie corporation in which I was interested. 

Chairman Walsh. Then I take it you would discharge him us the first step? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I should assume that would tie one of the steps, Mr. 
Chairman. I would not like to describe just what the course would he, but I 
certainly would not want to have him associated in the conduct of tiie business 
I was interested In or responsible for. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. Now, what other process of separation would 
there be, aside from the discharge from the company? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not know. 

Chairman WAi.sn. I read you a list yesterday of personal injuries nnd deaths 
of employees in the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., nnd tiie amounts that were paid 
to the injured persons or their survivors. Now, that was the list, I might 
inform you, that was furnished by the president of your company In Colorado; 
and'it contained the names or the cases of tiie last 25 persons killed or injured, 
running back from November 25, 1914, and (lie amount that the companies paid 
them. I just state them for your information, to begin with. Are you aware 
of the fact there has been no verdict rendered in a case of an injured person 
or the survivors of a dead workman killed in your industry for the past 
23 years? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I am not. 

Chairman Walsh. In Huerfano County, has your attention ever been called 
to that fact, if it is a fact? 

\fi* PncinMnni po Ti* Tt - tuif 

Chairman Walsh." Would you believe, if such was the fact, and if the com¬ 
pany did exercise an Influence in elections, that there was a connection be¬ 
tween those two conditions? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not think I know enough of the situation to 
know, Mr. Chairman. But I can not too strongly express my view as utterly 
deploring and being opposed to anything that subverts or Is antagonistic to or 
destructive of the full expression of the principle of democratic government. 
You have desired me to answer in specific cases. I have not wanted to avoid 
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such answers, but I want you to understand me that my attitude Is abhorrent 
to that sort of tiling, and iny influence would always be exercised against it. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you received letters from time to time, communica¬ 
tions from injured persons, complaining against disability to receive compensa¬ 
tion or to receive justice? 

Mr. Kockefeli.eb, Jr. I do not recall any such letter from au.v such person. 

Chairman Walsh. I read you a letter, handed me by Mr. Manly, of Janu¬ 
ary 17, 1915, as follows: 


“ Tour letter of the 14th received, and I will endeavor to answer your ques¬ 
tions. * 

“I first went to work for the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. August 4, 1903, a< 
a roll hand in the rod-mill department. While working in this department. I 
received m.v first Injury, on August 29, 1903. While cutting off a bar a piece 
flew from the hot rod and bounced back, striking me in the right eye, splitting 
the eyeball, with several minor burns. The result—blind in my right eye and 
disfigured for life. After I recovered John Y. Brooks, (lie superintendent in 
charge at the time, told me I would have a lifelong position with tile Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co. 

“ The next injury I received was on August 15, 1900—a sprained right 
limb, caused by the company putting a wooden cover where there should have 
been nn iron cover, over a grease box on a line shaft. I fell through tills wood 
cover, my foot caught and twisted my leg. This injury resulted in n compound 
rupture of the ligaments and nerves, which is also incurable. 

“The last injury I received was on the 21st of May, 1909. The company was 
at fault for putting an inexperienced man in a responsible position. Through 
ills mistake I received a blow on the left knee from a hot rod, causing a broken 
cartilage In the knee. Tills knee bothers me greatly at times and will the rest 
of my life. 

“After tills injury I had to come homo to my people In this city. After re¬ 
covering enough to do some light work, I tried to go back to the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron to work, but they had no work for me. Then I wrote to the claim agent 
in Denver, but through moving around I lost his letter. I am sorry, as I would 
like very much to send it to you. He told me the Colorado Fuel & Iron could 
do nothing for me and sent me his deepest sympathy. Then I tried to in many 
ways get a personal interview with John D. Rockefeller, sr„ but always failed. 
Tiien I wrote on two different occasions to Mr. John D. Rockefeller, jr„ at 
26 Broadway, New York, but received no answer. I finally wrote to William 
Jennings Bryan, Secretary of State, but received no reply. I then wrote to 
.7. IV. Bryau, Representative from Washington. I will send you his reply. 
I will also send you the only letter I received In regard to this and in answer 
to all I wrote, if through your influence you could get some compensation for 
the crippled and disabled condition I am in, I would surely appreciate it and 
perhaps will lie able in the future to do something in return. I find it hard to 
find employment with any livable wages, for no one wants to have a cripple, 
and I have got to live and link out for my family, which conies very hard at 
times. 

“Thanking you for the Interest that you have shown, and hoping to hear 
from you in the near future, I remain, 

“ Respectfully, yours, 


“IV. .T. Dalton*. 

J6'7 Hast One hundred und fifteenth Street, Cleveland, Ohio.” 


Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. May I ask to whom (lie letter is addressed? 

Chairman Walsh. Well, it is addressed to Mr. Basil M. Manly, Mr. Dalton 
having written in and saying inasmuch as a hearing was to he had here lie 
would like to call attention to his own condition. It is one of the many letters 
received by Mr. Manly, and lie answered the letter and asked him to give his 
statement in order to ascertain, if possible, what knowledge you gentlemen had 
of the conditions and what responsibilities you felt therefor. Now, this is the 
letter lie refers to as the only letter that he received: 


Forest Hill, 

Cleveland, Ohio, June 1912. 

Dear Sir: Answering yours of recent date addressed to Mr. Rockefeller, we 
regret, tint as Mr. Rockefeller is here simply for rest and recreation he makes 
no appointments to take up business matters. 
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Mr. Rockefeller does not personally consider questions of business or benevo¬ 
lence,, having left these matters to ids committee at No. 26 Broudway, New 
York, since Ills retirement same 10 or 13 years ago. 

Very truly, yours, 

Harry D. Sims, Terrel'try. 

You don’t recall receiving the letter from Mr, Dalton or any oilier letters 
of n similar nature? 

Mr. Rockefeller. Jr. I do not. 

Qfealrman Walsh. Would you be kind enough at the noon recess to ask 
whoever muy have charge of the corresixmdence to produce any correspondence 
that may be with Mr. Dalton In your tiles? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Muy I have the name in full, please? 

Chairman Walsh. William .1. Dalton, r>67 past One hundred and fifteenth 
Street, Cleveland. Ohio. The letter from Mr. Harry D. Sims, secretary, is 
dated .Tune 24, 1912. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. William ,1. Dalton. "07 One hundred and fifteenth 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Chairman Walsii. Yes; Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. And the date of the other letter? 

Chairman Walsh. The date of the other letter of Mr. Sims in reply to Mr. 
Dalton's letter Is June 24. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. And Mr. Dalton's letter is of what dote? 

Chairman Wal.sh. Mr. Dalton's letter is not here; the only letter quoted 
was the letter signed Mr. Harry D. Sims, secretary. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I thought you read a letter of Mr. Dalton to Mr. 
Manly. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes —that I gave to you, hut I am asking you to have 
here the correspondence that may he in your lile. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Whether we received any letter from Mr. Dalton? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; and any correspondence had with Mr. Dalton or 
your secretaries may have had with him. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. It would he interesting to know what replies Mr. Dal¬ 
ton has received from Mr. Bryan and other people. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, now, you have that address, Mr. Rockefeller, anil 
Mr. Dalton is a gentleman that seems to express himself very clearly, and if 
you drop a note to Mr. Dalton he would undoubtedly let you know. We 
have no such replies. So I have no doubt that Mr. Dalton would give you fur¬ 
ther information, Mr. Rockefeller. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes; thank you. 

Chairman Walsh. Do the .superintendents of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 
dictate the selections of school-teachers? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That I do not know. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you think it would ho proper for an industrial cor¬ 
poration engaged in an industry for profit to do that? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I should think It would be most unfortunate. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you, as a director of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., 
have your attention called to the general orders issued by the executive heads 
of the corporation in Colorado and posted at its mines? 

Mr. Rockefeller, .Tr. I do not. I think that is not customs rj in any organi¬ 
zation of the kind. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you think it ought to be customary to know at least 
the general orders that are issued in writing by the superintendents and other 
executive heads touching upon the relations of the company with its employees? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think it would be highly desirable, Mr. Chairman, 
if it were possible. 

Chairman Walsh. Just one question before I get to that educational propo¬ 
sition. You made statements as to your lack of knowledge as to certain con¬ 
ditions yesterday on account of being pressed with other matters. Have you 
ever estimated the amount of time that it would take, and effort, to Inform 
yourself fully as to ail these conditions? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have not had the time to make that estimate, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. In a general way, please describe how you are occupied— 
how your time Is occupied. 

Mr. Rockefeller. Jr. I described in n general way yesterday, Mr. Chairman, 
that I devoted a considerable portion of my time to directing, with others, 
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the interests of the several foundations which my father has established hnd 
in giving time to questions of investment. 

Chairman Walsh. How much time would you say of your day is devoted 
to the foundation work? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. It is so utterly irregular, Mr. Chairman, that it would 
be difficult to say. I do not have an hour for this and an hour for that. Some¬ 
times I give a whole day to the matters of the foundations and sometimes I do 
not give any time to them. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you ever considered the question of delegating to 
some oilier body or department the duty of taking care either of the finaiwes 
or investments so that your attention might be turned directly on to the 
affairs of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., so far as the conditions of the workers 
in the industry are concerned? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have never thought of it just in that light, namely, 
the giving up of all the other interests which have seemed to come to me to 
look out for and devote myself solely to the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 

Chairman Walsh. How many directors’ meetings of the three companies 
that you have mentioned would you say you have attended during the past 
year? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. As I said, the Manhattan Railroad Co., I think, has a 
quarterly directors’ meeting, 1 think I have attended in the last year two, 
anyhow, and perhaps three of those meetings. 

Chairman Walsh. How long did it take? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Well, as I said before, the duties of the directors are 
simply to see that the conditions of the lease are properly complied with, so 
that the meeting is not usually a long meeting. It is a question of reading the 
minutes of the last meeting and considering any detailed business that may 
come up. I suppose lii or 20 minutes or half an hour. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, what other companies—the insurance company you 
mentioned—how many meetings of the directors of that company did you at¬ 
tend during 1914 ? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I couldn't state, but I presume I have attended at least 
half of them, and they are held monthly. 

Chairman Walsh. And about how long do those meetings last? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Well, I should think half an hour would cover the 
usual meeting. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. The meetings of the directors of the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Co., as I stated yesterday, have been held in Colorado for a number of 
years past. Therefore I have attended none of those meetings. 

Chairman Wai.sii. On the question of what might be called the general con¬ 
dition of the workers in the industry in Colorado, do you believe that you 
could get reports touching upon all of these subjects and consider them, say- 
go over them—say, within the week of the meeting of the board of directors, 
If it was held continuously that long? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Oh, I would suppose so. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you hear Mr. Ford testify when on the stand? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I was not so fortunate. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you read ids testimony 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have just skimmed it. 

Chairman Walsh. How many men, when you are running full time—how 
many workers are engaged in the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I could not state that, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Approximately how many? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. A number of thousand. 

Chairman Walsh. Running normally and free-handed, I believe Mr. Welborn 
stated that there were about 15,000 employed in the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. In the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. alone, or generally in 
the industry? 

Chairman Walsh. In the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., my recollection is, and 
Mr. Manly’s, I may be wrong about that, however, Mr. Rockefeller—— 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. (interrupting). Well, I could-not give you that, because 
I do not recall. 

Chairman Walsh. I think the estimate is 6,000 in the mines and the balance 
scattered. Could you say within several thousand how many employees there 
are in the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No; I would not know, Mr. Chairman. 
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Chairman Waxsh. Where are the properties of the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co. located that are being worked at the present time—how many States? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. You mean coal properties? • 

Chairman Walsh. Any properties of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.—coal 
properties, blast furnaces, or anything of the sort. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. The coal properties, so far as I know, are in the State 
of Colorado. The blast furnaces are at Pueblo. The iron property to which 
you referred yesterday is in Wyoming. I think there is some ownership in an 
iron property in Utah, though I am not sure. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it being worked at the present time? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That I don’t know. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, the suggestion was made liy Sir. Ford here that 
he not only conducted the operations of that business, but tlmt lie had a de¬ 
partment of that business that even went so far as io find out how the men 
lived after they left the industry, and that there were 18,000 engaged In the 
industry, scattered all over the world. Did you read that, Mr. Rockefeller? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No; I did not. 

Chairman Walsh. Could a department be established under ihe board of 
directors of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. in the city of New York tlmt would 
keep you thoroughly apprised of all conditions affecting your employees, whether 
at work in your mines, or as they might he affected by the social activities 
which you say you are compelled to undertake, such as the furnishing of 
eclioolliouses and the like and the commissary? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think it would bo entirely possilde. May I point out, ' 
Mr. Chairman, now that you have spoken of Mr. Ford, just this thing: I think 
Mr. Ford’s testimony revealed the fact that his company was making a great 
many millions of dollars a year in profits in addition to the wages paid and tile 
moneys put back into the business. Of course, it would bo possible, in entire 
justice to tiie stockholders, to develop a very extensive sociological department 
at a high cost with such very satisfactory protits, I think you will agree that 
in the case of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., whore the common-stock holders 
have had no return—well, for 12 or 14 years; I don't know when they ever did 
have a return—that the officers, In justice to (lie stockholders as well ns to the 
employees, must not increase the expenses of departments, however desirable, 
any more than is absolutely necessary. I think that is a fact which is proper 
to be considered in connection with comparing the two companies. 

Chairman Walsh. But when they undertake to indulge in tiiese enterprises of 
n social nature tlmt you have mentioned, growing out of the necessities on ac¬ 
count of the .isolation of the industry, would you not say that so far as the 
workers wore concerned they should discharge that duty with understanding 
and with justice, and that what you said yesterday would apply to that situa¬ 
tion—that unless the well-being of (lie worker be taken care of the Industry 
should be abandoned? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. It may conic to that with this industry. We can not 
go on indefinitely without profits. The stockholders would naturally want to 
withdraw their money. It may come to that. It will be a question, probably, 
whether the workers would prefer that the Industry he closed. 

Chairman Walsii. My question was, Was that one of the duties that you 
would feel ought to bo discharged If the indutry was to go on? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Why, certainly, Mr. Chairman; and that is what the 
officers are trying to do, so far as I understand It. They may not be doing ail 
that they should do or doing it in the best way. Few of us are; but that they 
are trying, I certainly think is clear. Ami the alternative would he ns to 
whether they should disregard that duty entirely and provide no such facilities. 
For myself, ns a director—I was saying, Mr. Chairman, that perhaps the alterna¬ 
tive should tie that the officers should abandon the effort to provide these facili¬ 
ties to which you refer; but for myself I, as a director, would feel that it was 
better to perform and deal with those obligations fairly well than not to deal 
with them at all. Of course, the ideal thing would be to deal with them In the 
very best and most satisfactory way. 

Chairman Walsh. What effort have you made personally to reach the ideal 
which you have expressed? 

Mr, Rockefeller, Jr. Mr. Chairman, that is a matter which we have left to 
the executive officers, and I can only believe that according to the opportunity 
and ability which they have they are undertaking to discharge that important 
responsibility. 
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Chairman Walsh. Am I to take from that that that matter having been left 
to the executive officers that you have made no effort toward reaching that 
ideal, so far as your persona! effort Is concerned? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have not supposed thut u director could take up on the 
ground and undertake personally to direct such mutters. But now that this 
and other matters of a similar nature have been specifically called to my atten¬ 
tion through the courtesy of the commission, they are matters which I shall 
very naturally take up with great care as the opportunity presents itself. 

Chairman Walsh. Were there matters brought out and called to your atten¬ 
tion by this commission that were not brought out to your attention by the inves¬ 
tigation by the committee of Congress? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have never read the full testimony of that Investiga¬ 
tion, Mr. Chairman, which is exceedingly voluminous. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you read the accounts of it published In the New York 
newspapers? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Only just ns I say—the headlines, and that sort of 
thing. 

Chairman Walsh. In your office have you a branch of your publicity depart¬ 
ment which collects the clippings from newspaiiers touching on mutters affecting 
your industries? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. You mean all 111(111811-}'? 

Chairman Walsh. Your industries. 

Mr. Rockefeller. Jr. Arc you speaking In the plural or referring to the Colo¬ 
rado Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Chairman Walsh. I say your industries; that would include others as well 
as the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No; we have not had such a bureau. 

Chairman Walsh. But you have a department in your office which takes the 
clippings covering what tilings might he in the'newspapers regarding the Colo¬ 
rado Fuel & Iron Co. and the Colorado situation? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Since the strike came on and since the events which de¬ 
veloped out of that have occurred I have myself in reading the papers, when¬ 
ever I have seen anything that had a direct bearing, made it a point to have 
such items cut out and kept. 

Chairman Walsh. You say you did not read the congressional record or 
transcript of the evidence taken by the congressional committee? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No. 

Chairman Walsh. And did you read the dotnils published in the New York 
newspapers concerning the alleged testimony brought out? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. There was such a mass of matter that came out in the 
papers and other publications at that time that I did not undertake to rend 
It all. 

Chairman Walsii. Did you read llio headlines? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I did; I read the morning and evening papers. Other 
than that I did not. I did not undertake to read it all. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you read the headlines? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I did, us I read the morning and evening papers. 
Other than thut I did not. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you not read anything but the headlines about the 
matters that took place in Colorado us brought out in the hearing of the Com¬ 
mittee on Mines and Mining? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. You asked me if I had read the testimony or comments 
on the testimony. I have not read them. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you read the editorial notes in the newspapers In 
regard to matters growing out of dealings of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. with 
Its employees, and what might be called the Colorado situation? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not take'ail the papers with that in view; but 
the papers I do currently read. I read the editorials, and am apt, of course, 
to see them. 

Chairman Walsh. Wlmt papers do you currently rend? 

Mr. Rockefeller. Jr. That is rather an embarrassing question to ask me 
in the presence of the fraternity of the press. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, I don't think that these gentlemen—that it will 
make much difference to them. Just go ahead and tell us. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Well, with njxilogles to them, I will sny that I usually 
read the Times In tiie morning and the Sun and the Post in the evening. 
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Chairman Wai.su. Now, Sir. E. II. Weitzel Is the general superintendent of 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. He is the general superintendent of the coal depart¬ 
ment of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 

Chairman Walsh. Of the coal department. Was your attention ever culled 
to a general letter issued by him to all superintendents dated July 2, 1912, 
notifying them in their capacities as superintendents and school directors that 
one Walter Merritt had been appointed supervisor to camp schools, and re¬ 
questing all superintendents to send the names of t ire applicants for school¬ 
teachers to Mr. Merritt, and that in future ttie selection of teachers should be 
taken up with Mr. Merritt before any selection is made? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No; I never beard of that letter. 

Chairman Walsh. You never heard of that? If it were true, would you, 
in your capacity as a director, take action In accordance with your views on 
that subject as expressed a few moments ago? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. May I just say this, Mr. Chairman, to make lliat situ¬ 
ation a little clearer? I don't know whether the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. ill any 
of Its more Isolated mines supports a school-teacher or not. If it does, I should 
think that the ollicers of the company would naturally be responsible for the 
selection of the incumbent of that position. Now, in so far as that might be 
the condition, I would say that they were entirely justified in so doing. 

In a community where the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. did not support such a 
teacher, and where it made no contribution toward the support of the teacher, 
I should think the company as a company should naturally not have anything 
to do with the selection of the teacher. But it may very possibly be that the 
officials of the company in that community would have responsibilities ns citi¬ 
zens which might lead them to make suggestions in such matters. I am speak¬ 
ing in a hypothetical way, l>ecause I do not know the facts. 

Chairman Walsh. I)o you believe that an industrial company engaged in 
business for profit alone under any pretext should select the teachers for the 
children of the employees of that company? 

Mr. Rockefeller, .Jr. My previous answer was intended to cover that, Mr. 
Chairman. If it was in an isolated community of which the company owned all 
the property and the inhabitants of which were all employees of the company, 
and there was no one else to supply the teacher and there would be no teacher 
unless the company paid the teacher, I should think it was not only proper 
but the duty of the company to select Its teacher and to have its local officials 
use their best judgment in making the selection. I do not si-e how else a 
teacher could be provided. 

Chairman Walsh. Thou you do believe that an exigency might arise in 
which an industrial company, organized for profit, might provide all of the 
school-teachers, following your logic, for all of the children of the workers in 
that industry? 

Sir. Rockefeller, ,Tr. If it wore true, following the logic, that every town in 
which the workers of the industry lived was inhabited solely by those workers, 
and there was no machinery of the town or money of the town to supply the 
teachers, that would be true. The alternative, Mr. Chairman, woud lie—it 
seems to me that the alternative would lie to have no schools; and as between 
the two, without knowing definitely the conditions, I should think it was better 
to have a school even under the management of the company. 

Chairman Walsh. I do not exactly understand what you mean, that there is 
no money In the town. There is no money, of course, except as raised by tax¬ 
ation for public purposes, but why should not (here be auy money in one of 
your towns or camps any more than in any' other villages? 

Mr. Rockefeller. Jr. What I meant by thut was that a small community 
In an isolated part Of the community, where just workers gathered—00 or 100 
or 200 of them—might not have so developed as a social community that it 
could supply the things which it would much profit by nutl which it would be 
desirable for it to have. 

Chairman Walsh. Why should not there lie money in a town where there 
are workers? Isn't that the way money should come? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I am not saying why there should not be. I am saying 
if there was not. 

Chairman Walsh. Is that true in any of your towns in Colorado? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I don’t know. 

Chairman Walsh. You are aware, are you not, that the towns we speak of— 
all of your camps—had much more than 00 or a hundred people in them? 
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Mr. Rockefeller, Jr, I am not aware of the population of those camps. 
May I just say on this point, Mr. Chairman, that it is not the province of an 
industrial corporation to run schools and churches. It is not a line of activity 
that a corporation would naturally choose; but I ask, Is it not better, if they 
can not be provided in some other way, for them to be so provided? And, of 
course, the officers simply use their judgment in a matter of that kind. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, you say you read all the bulletins written by 
Mr. Lee after they were published? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I saw them all, and I very probably did read them; 
but I would not make that definite statement, because I don't recall. 

Chairman Walsh. And they were assuming or undertaking to publish what 
you called the facts concerning the struggle in Colorado? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I was not undertaking to publish them, Mr. Chairman. 
Tiie coal operators in Colorado were so undertaking, and I was glad to be of 
any service in helping them to find a person to assist in that matter. 

Chairman Walsh. But you were furnishing the writer to publish them and 
undertaking to pay him if the operators did not pay him? 

Sir. Rockefeller, Jr. I was glad to render any assistance in my power to 
make public what seemed to me an important tiling in the public interest. 

Chairman Walsii. Did you notice that Mr. Lee, in his bulletin, referred in 
many places to what lie called the obnoxious and tyrannical check-off system— 
that is, the system of deducting the union dues and lines before the men re¬ 
ceived their pay, and that that was fundamentally wrong? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. If you will allow me, Mr. Chairman, that the situa¬ 
tion with reference to Mr. Lee may not he misunderstood, may I say that Mr. 
Lee was not responsible for the bulletins? He acted in preparing, in getting 
together the data, which was published in every instance over the signatures 
of tiie operators’ committee, individually or collectively, the full responsi¬ 
bility for which was taken by the operators’ committee, Individually and col¬ 
lectively. I simply wanted to make that statement so that Mr. Lee’s relation¬ 
ship may not he misunderstood. May I ask you to repeat the question you put 
in connection with the matter? 

Chairman Walsh. Did you read what was written in the bulletin contain¬ 
ing the alleged facts concerning Colorado, where it was stated in a number of 
instances that the check-off system was obnoxious and tyrannical, the check-off 
system being the custom of deducting the union dues from tiie salaries of the 
workmen and paying them over to the union? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I don’t recall seeing that in the bulletins, but I very 
probably did. 

Chairman Walsh. You arc acquainted with the system? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have heard tiie system described. 

Chairman Walsh. And tiie characterization of tiie system, as described in 
the bulletin by the committee of operators, meets with your approval, does it— 
that it is tyrannical and obnoxious? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That was a statement made by the coal operators, who 
knew the fads In the case. 

Chairman Walsh. What do you think about it? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I am not in a position to say. I am not 1.1 possession 
of the facts in tiie case; I do not feel that I could express any opinion that 
would be of any value on that subject. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you not feel any personal responsibility for the alleged 
facts and characterization of men, motives, and tilings in this bulletin, due to 
the fact that tiie money for actually writing tiie snme was paid by your father? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I assume no such responsibility, Mr. Chairman, hut so 
far as the point Is concerned, without knowing anything; about the facts, I 
should think that any company would somewhat hesitate to deduct from the 
wages of Its men In the interest of some other institution. Just a passing 
observation. I do not know anything about the facts. 

Chairman Walsh. Why? Why would they hesitate if a man agreed that it 
should be deducted from ids wages? 

Mr. Rockefeiaer, Jr. Well, I do not know why they should take it upon 
themselves to make payments on his behalf, but then it Is a matter I ought 
not perhaps to have Introduced myself, because I do not feel competent to 
discuss It. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you aware of the fact, or are you aware of the fact 
that the Colorado Supply Co. has such deductions made from the wages of the 
men covering bills at their stores? 
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Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I am not familiar with the details of the management. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you familiar with the fact that by that system de¬ 
ductions of money to pay for the conduct of the hospitals for your company Is 
raised? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I am not familiar with that. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you familiar with the fact that in some of those 
comps the water is sold to the inhabitants, to the workers, and that where 
water is sold to them the money is collected by the check-off system, by deduct¬ 
ing it from the wages? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have no knowledge of that, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you ever seen what is called a check that is given 
to the workingmen in (lie Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., showing ids earnings and 
what amounts may he taken from them? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Uy Die company? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have not. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Mr. Manly lias just handed me a check of this Mr. W. J. 
Dalton, who sent them in witli Ids ietler, and suggested it lie offered in the 
record and turned over to you. I see that first a blank Is left for the work, 
tiie number of tons and (lie amount earned; then there is a space left and a 
memoranda for tiie following deductions; Brass cheek, hospital, company, rent, 
labor advances, coal, store, insurance, time check, with a place for the total 
deductions. Do you believe that a corporation is justified In maintaining what 
is mentioned in the law and known In industry as a blacklist? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Would you define that Mr. Chairman, so that I may 
understand it? 

Chairman Walsh. I will define it to he a list of men that for certain reasons 
are considered undesirable, and that list kept open to the Inspection, or at 
least open to the access, of other companies that might also he employing 
labor. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That is a matter that I never have had any knowledge 
of. I should think that every company would need to take proper means to 
see that men who had not proved efficient, or fur some reason were undesirable 
in tiiat company, were not reemployed in its other departments. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you believe that the list should be sent to other com¬ 
panies that might wish to employ labor? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Personally, I should say no. 

Chairman Walsh. Is such a list maintained by any of tiie industries—com¬ 
panies, being those in which you are a director? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Not that 1 know of, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you believe that a man otherwise—a man who Is 
perfectly law-abiding and a good citizen should be discharged from an employ¬ 
ment on account of tiie views he held on tiie labor question? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think every man Is entitled to hold such views as lie 
sees fit as long as he does not interfere with similar rights on the part of. his 
colaborers and associates. 

Chairman Walsh. Has the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. a form card for now 
employees that has a place for tlieir name, description, and views on the labor 
question ? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not know. 

Chairman Walsh. I am going to ask you n few specific, general questions 
not applied to your views; probably ask you to analyze them a little deeper, 
as given upon yesterday. Do you believe in the principle of democracy In 
political government? That is, the principle that citizens should be allowed to 
have a compelling voice in determining the governmental conditions that affect 
tlieir lives? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Most certainly I do. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you believe this same principle should he applied to 
the organization of industry? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. To questions of industry? I don't quite get the point. 

Chairman Walsh. You believe In the principle of democracy In political 
government—namely, that citizens should have a compelling voice In determin¬ 
ing the conditions that affect their lives—you say that you do? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, I say, do you believe In that same principle In Its 
application to the organization of industry? 
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Mr. Rockefeller Jr. I do most heartily so far as It does not come In conflict 
ti lth other Interests—the same as any political situation must be regarded. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you believe that the employing interests can be trusted 
to safeguard voluntarily at all times the interests and rights of workingmen 
in their industries? 

Sir. Rockefeller Jr. I think it is highly desirable that the laborers-r-the 
workers should be participants in the consideration of all questions pertain¬ 
ing to their living and working conditions, wages, and so fortli, and my view 
along that line Is Indicated In my having suggested to the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co. officers some months since that steps lx* taken to develop such machinery. 
I heartily approve of It. • 

Chairman Walsh. My question was, do you believe that the employing In¬ 
terests can be trusted to safeguard voluntarily at all times the interests and 
rights of the men? 

Mr. Rockefeller Jr. I think, Mr. Chairman, that the employees should have a 
voice. 

Chairman Walsh. I will ask you the question again. T do not wish to bo 
persistent, but I will ask the question once more. Do you believe the employ¬ 
ing Interests can he trusted to safeguard voluntarily at all times the interests 
and rights of the workingmen? 

Mr. Rockefeller Jr. I think anything which helps them in doing that is 
always desirable. 

Chairman Walsh. Is that all you care to say in answer to that question? 

Mr. Rockefeller Jr. I am trying to make my thought just as clear as I 
oau. 

Chairman Walsh. Perhaps T will depart from the rule which I have laid 
down, and ask it once more. I will ask you whether you can answer it yes 
or no-- 

Mr. Rockefeller Jr. (interrupting). Mr. Chairman, I have not given exten¬ 
sive thought to a great many of these general basic questions you are discussing, 
and while I have expressed my general views, it would seem hardly lit for me 
to try to make pronouncements on certain principles that I have not considered 
with full care and thought. It is not that I am desirous at all of evading or 
avoiding any of your questions. I am trying to give my views and at the same 
time not express opinions on matters which I have not carefully and fully 
gone into. My opinion, thus expressed, would be of no value to you, I fancy. 

Chairman Walsh. Very well, then I will ask you the question and ask you 
please to answer it yes or no, or say that you do not care to do so. Do you 
believe that the employing Interests can he trusted to safeguard voluntarily 
at all time the interests and rights of the working men? 

Mr. Rockefeller Jr. I should be glad to answer it directly, but I can not 
and express my views. 

Chairman Walsh. I will proceed then to another question. Without an 
organization of workmen, equipped to make its demands effective, when these 
demands are just, what recourse has the individual workmen against injustice? 

Mr. Rockefeller, .Tr. Your question Is a broad question that I have—that 
I am not sufficiently familiar with to make a pronouncement on. It would 
be very simple for me to say yes or no to any of these questions, but I have 
assumed that you wish me to express views only where I have them and do not 
want me to answer carelessly or make expressions which are not backed up 
with careful thought. 

Chairman Walsh. Certainly not. So far as I am concerned, I shall lie con¬ 
tent with your statement that you do not care to answer those or that you 
have no views or answer in any way you wish to make answer. I would not 
Indicate by a question any end that might be desired in an answer, but neces¬ 
sarily some of these questions are asked in n very loading form. 

Mr. Rockefeller Jr. I am anxious to give m.v views on any questions asked, 
where I have them, but where I have not formulated such views I do not sup¬ 
pose the commission would care to have me make an expression. 

Chairman Walsh. No; and if you should ask me for a suggestion, I would 
suggest that you answer the questions yes or no, or state that you have no 
views on the subject or do not care to give them. 

Mr. Rockefeller Jr. I have not formulated views on the subject; and I shall 
be glad .to act on your suggestions. 

Chairman Walsh. Is the individual workman with a family able usually to 
choose the place and character of his employment? 
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Mr. HocKKFELr.EE, Jr. Not always. If lie lias got a family,-it Is much more 
difficult for him to choose. It would also depend on Ids wages whether he 
could move from one place to another. 

Chairman Walsh. It was stated in Colorado by a gentleman at Ihe head of 
a large industry, and I will say that it is not yours, that the way the subject 
should be dealt with was the way that the sale of ordinary matters of com¬ 
merce is conducted; that Is, If a man went into a store to buy goods—a retail 
store—and was not satisfied with the prices and conditions of the sale, that 
he might retire. Likewise, that a workman could go into a place and ask for 
work and If he was not satixlied with the terms and conditions, that he could 
likewise retire. Am I to take it that you see a difference in those two situa¬ 
tions, and that especially in the development of modern industry in a large and 
concentrated form, such as you have to-day, tiiat the workman does approxi¬ 
mately choose the conditions of his employment? 

Mr. Hockeitxi.ee, Jr. I think very frequently lie would lie unable to do so. 

Chairman Walsh. And could hot a political monarchy or despotism be 
justified logically on that ground that those persons who objected to that 'form 
of government could move elsewhere? | No answer.] In the development of 
modern industry and in our present economic condition is tiiat not Impossible 
for the employee in seeking employment? 

Mr. Rockefelleb. Jr. Frequently he cun and frequently lie can not. 

Now, will you please put the other question again? 

Chairman Walsh. Will the reporter please read that question? 

The Revorter (reading) : 

“And could not a political monarchy or despotism tie justified logically on 
that ground that those persons who objected lo that term of government 
could move elsewhere? ” 

Mr. Hockekelleb, Jr. I have not studied the question of government suffi¬ 
ciently to allow me to answer that question intelligently. 

Chairman Walsh. I believe you stated that you were in favor of collective 
bargaining? 

Mr. liOCKEFELLEE, .Tr. I did. 

Chairman Walsh. Unless collective bargaining in some form is had the 
employee is at the absolute mercy of Ids employer, is lie not ? 

Mr. Rockefeller. Jr. I should not lie aide to pass an opinion there. I should 
think Ills influence was much stronger when he was able to bargain with iiis 
fellows. 

Chairman Walsh. You would not be aide to puss an opinion on that, for 
what reason? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not know all of the circumstances tiiat might 
develop. For instance, there might he a company where, us frequently hap¬ 
pens, the question of wages is taken care of in an entirely satisfactory and 
appropriate way without the intervention of the workers. 

Chairman Walsh. That would he a case of the employer being just and 
kind ? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Hut if the employer was nol just and kind, wlmt I sai¬ 
ls the employee is at the mercy—I don’t suggest that he extends it in a benefi¬ 
cent way, but he would be at the mercy of the employer? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think lie would. 

Chairman Walsh. You read that also, did you not. in the examination of Mr. 
Welhorn, who has the lirst-lmnd touch with your industry in Colorado—your 
president—did you read tiiat part of ids testimony where he stated that the 
employees were at the mercy of the employers where there w r as not collective 
bargaining? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not recall It, 

Chairman Walsh. Do you recall the passage iu his letter to you of August 
20, 1914, where he stated : 

“ So far as we know' there was In our employ at the time of the strike Imt 
one superintendent who was unnecessarily arbitrary or severe with his men. 
He had shown a disposition, as well as an ability, to improve and because of bis 
general fitness in other directions was retained in our service until very 
recently.” 

Would you not consider that a concrete illustration of the potential power 
for Injustice In the hands of a company, such ns the Colorado Furl & Iron Co., 
where there was no organisation? 

Mr. Rockefelleb, Jr. It would illustrate the possibility. 
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Chairman Walsh. It would be a concrete case, would It not, where your 
superintendent writes there was a man unnecessarily arbitrary and severe but 
had other qualities which made it wise to retain him in your employ? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. And I think If this present system that is now in vogue 
in the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. was then in vogue that man would have been 
discovered sooner. I think it Is desirable that such a man should not exist. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Do you believe that a committee of employers, such as 
suggested by Mr. W. L. Mackenzie King, Mr. Starr J. Murphy, and Mr. Welborn, 
would be sufficient to safeguard the welfare of the men without some organiza¬ 
tion of the men behind it? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Of that I can not speak. The plan which had been 
entered into by the men and the employees of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. is 
in effect an organization, I assume. IIow satisfactorily It will work, what ad¬ 
ditional features may be added as time goes on, I do not know; but I feel that 
the management, and I know that the directors, are anxious to proceed In de¬ 
veloping the piun as rapidly as the conditions at the different places may so 
suggest. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you believe that organized labor can act effectively 
unless it has funds and is in a position to call a strike as a last resort, with 
the support of a national organization? 

Mr. Rocicefelleb, Jr. I should think it ought to he, that it ought to be effec¬ 
tive. 

Chairman Walsh. Without having a national organization behind it? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. 1 do not see why it could not. It seems to me that 
such an organization ought to entirely do away with Hie ill will which arises 
so often simply because there is no opportunity to come in contact—to hove con¬ 
tact between the employee and the officers of the company. 

Chairman Walsh. I will read Mr. Welborn’s views upon collective bargain¬ 
ing and ascertain if you will he kind enough to state whether or not they con¬ 
tain what might be called your definition of the term “collective bargaining.” 
Mr. Welborn testified before this commission as follows: “I think if two or 
throe men go to a superintendent or manager with suggestions or grievances, 
whatever you may call them, that are not wholly individual, that in a way 
represents collective bargaining.” Would you consider that an exercise of the 
principle of collective bargaining? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Mr. Chairman, I have not undertaken to define the prin¬ 
ciple of collective bargaining. 1 mentioned it in my paper as one of tiie tilings 
which labor organizations undertake to promote In the interests of labor. Just 
what its definition is, wlmt varieties of it there are, I do not know. 

Chairman Walsh. I see in your statement that you favor collective bar¬ 
gaining? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I did not put it that way. I said I favored the organi¬ 
zation of men. I did not venture to suggest what organization, because I feel 
myself unable, from lack of knowledge of those matters, to suggest, but what¬ 
ever organization would properly safeguard their interests, as I went on to 
describe. I did not make any statement as to my own view, because I had none 
on collective bargaining as one of the things which the organization of labor 
often takes on. 

Chairman Walsh. What did you mean by the expression “ collective bar¬ 
gaining ” us contained in the statement which you made to the commission on 
yesterday? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I meant simply in a general way, a bargaining of em¬ 
ployees together, I had not thought it out to have in mind any general plan. 

I am simply familiar with the general form of collective bargaining, which 
means, In my mind, the employees In groups or masses bargaining together. 

Chairman Walsh. I notice that Mr. Welborn wrote to Mr. Starr J. Murphy, 
under date of October 9, as follows—October 9, 1914, as follows: 

“There are some mines at wldch undoubtedly our managers could select 
three miners who would be glad and could be safely depended upon to assume 
the responsibility suggested by you and would In every sense of the word be 
safe. In considering this forward work, which I feel we must certainly keep 
in mind, I am impressed with the Importance of so composing whatever com¬ 
mittees are found advisable as to make it appear that they all represent the 
same interest. In other words, that there is but one interest which is in every 
sense of r the word common yet having it understood that the committee is as 
free to consider any complaints or grievances of the men as though it were one 
entirely of their own selection.” 
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Would you call that the principle of collective bargaining? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I uni not undertaking to describe that principle, be¬ 
cause I do not feel competent to. But the fact Is that Mr. Welborn’s own view 
has developed since the writing of that letter and a more extensive plan has 
appealed to him as a wiser thing than the plan lie outlined, which other and 
more extensive plan he has adopted. When I say “other" I mean the plan in 
which the representatives of the men were not appointed by the company as 
there outlined, but the men in each mine were invited to meet in mass meet¬ 
ing as stated in the circular which I Quoted here yesterday, no superintendents 
or pit bosses being present, and then elect by ballot their representatives. 

Chairman Walsh. What would you say is the substance of the principle of 
collective bargaining? 

Mr. Rockekeli.ee, Jr. I should not lie able to describe it, Mr. Chairman. I 
have not dealt with the Question sufficiently. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there a claimed right existing in society lo do upon 
the part of tiie workers that which they designate the rights of collective bar¬ 
gaining, to your knowledge? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I hear that term u«e«l, but T am not able lo define It. 

Chairman Walsh. What sort of collective bargaining did you have in mind, 
Mr. Rockefeller, when you wrote this statement which was submitted to the 
commission yesterday? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr, Simply the general thought, which I have already 
undertaken to express, that it means bargaining by men In larger or smaller 
groups. I had not attempted to formulate an Idea. I was not trying to 
discuss collective bargaining, but simply mentioned it in that paper as one 
of the methods which the organizations of labor adopted. 

Chairman Walsh. I will read you an extract first. Do you think—I will 
ask you this: Do you think it would be proper for any person acting on 
behalf of the Rockefeller Foundation (o undertake, by influence or suggestion, 
to determine labor supply in a particular industry such as in Colorado, to 
determine the policies of your company as to labor supply in an industry such 
ns the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. There 1ms never been any disposition on the part of 
the directors of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., so far as they are any of them 
related as individuals, to the foundation, to formulate labor policies. 

Chairman Walsh. Would it be proper for any man to be paid out of (he 
funds of tiie foundation to do work for the foundation and undertake to 
lay down the rules which govern the labor supply in a particular private 
industry in which a large amount of stocks and bonds were owned by those 
whom you represent? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. There would lie no disposition. There is no connection 
between the Rockefeller Foundation and tiie labor policies of the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron On., or cither I do not get the point. 

Chairman Walsh. I will read you an extract from a letter of McKenzie 
King, of whom you have spoken, dated August 11, as follows: 

“ In certain industries it is going to he easier on account of the war in 
Europe ”— 

As he had explained earlier In the letter— 

“ to find all the laborers they desire and unions will he confronted with a 
new problem. Recognition simply for the sake of recognition is going to be 
seen to be less pressing ns an immediatnte end than that of maintalnng 
standards already existing.” 

Do you recall that statement? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I would appreciate It, Mr. Chairman, If yon would 
rend the whole letter so as to make the matter so much fresher in my mind. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. I will read the whole letter and then go 
back and take up certain portions. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Thank you. 

Chairman Walsh. It is dated the II th of August. I will nsk you a pre¬ 
liminary question, too. Sir. McKenzie King is employed by the foundation; 
Is he? 

Sir. Rockefeller, Jr. Sir. SfcKenzie King is employed hy the foundation. 

Chairman Walsh. And his compensation is paid out of the income from the 
hundred millions of dollars given hy your father to the foundation? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. The Rockefeller Foundation. 

Chairman Walsh. And he is not an adviser of your company In the Invest¬ 
ments ; he is not on the general staff? 
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Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. He is not. 

Chairman Walsh. Or on the general staff of your father, anil he ha* no 
connection with any corporation in which you are interested, to your knowl¬ 
edge? 

Mr. Rockefklleb, Jr. He has not. 

Chairman Walsh. Now the question at issue, you have stated, in Colorado, 
was recognition of the union; was it not? 

Mr. ItocK.nm.LEB, Jr. That Is what I understand. 

Chairman Walsh. And the substance of the strike, so far as its outcome 
was concerned, as between you and your employees, was the question alone 
of labor supply, wasn’t It; getting the men to operate your mines peacefully? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. The question of the recognition of the union, Mr. Chair¬ 
man. 

Chairman Walsii. I know that was the question; you say, of contention 
between you. But the result, the only result interesting to you after that 
was stated was the continued peaceful operation of your mines? 

Mr. ItocKEFiiu.F.ii, .Tr. That is what we want, the continued peaceful opera¬ 
tion. 

Chairman Walsh. That is what you want, and that outcome, of course, 
depended upon the labor supply—is that correct? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. It has never been difficult to get all the labor that lias 
been needed, Mr. Chairman, in spite of conditions. The unfortunate situation 
now is that the companies are not able, ns I am advised, to employ all of the 
men who formerly worked for them, or whom otherwise they would he glad 
to take back, because the business conditions are such as not to justify the 
running of the mines at full capacity. 

Chairman Walsh. And the only thing after the contention arose was the 
labor supply to operate the mines peacefully, was it not? 

Mr. Rockefklleb, Jr. Will you ask that once more, please? I did not got the 
point of the question. 

Chairman Walsh, l'ou hud a falling oui, as I understand, and a strike was 
called by the I'nited Mine Workers of America in your Colorado mines. You 
have staled that tlie point of difference between the employees that went upon 
the strike, represented by the officers of the I'nited Mine Workers, was the 
right of recognition of that union? 

Mr. Rockf.felt.eb, Jr. That is wlmt I understand. 

Chairman Walsh. That is what you understand (lie condition was? After 
the contention arose it was your desire to be permitted peacefully, as I under¬ 
stand you to say, to operate your mines to the capacity which the situation 
of the trade demanded? 

Mr. Rockkfkllf.k, Jr. That is always our desire. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, it was in that instance? 

Mr. Rockefeller, .Tr. Certainly; it was not changed. 

Chairman Walsh. So that the only thing you needed to operate your mines 
were the employees necessary? 

Mr. Rockefeli.ee, Jr. We needed iieiiceful conditions under which they could 
work. 

Chairman Walsh. I said that to operate your mines in pence. 

Mr. Rockefklleb, Jr. Y'es. 

Chairman Walsh. Naturally llie men would have lo operate jour mines in 
pence? 

Mr. Rockeff.lleb, Jr. Peace and employees are the two necessary factors. 

Chairman Walsii. So that the final consideration was simply one of labor 
supply? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Mr. Chairman, of course, you have to have the demand 
for the output as well as the labor supply. 

Chairman Walsii. Certainly. 

■Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. As well as conditions which permit that. 

Chairman Walsh. I stated specifically in my question that labor supply 
necessary to produce what was demanded by the trade? 

Mr. Rockefellf.b, Jr. Y'es; it was necessary to have peaceful conditions and 

labor. 

Chairman Walsh. And labor supply. So that was In its last analysis merely 
a question of labor supply, so far ns operating the mines is concerned, after the 
contention arose? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. After peaceful renditions were maintained, certainly. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, of course, we are assuming peaceful conditions in all 
of our questions. 
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Sir. Rockefeller, Jr. But through the strike—we can not assume- 

Chairman Walsh. All right, If we can not agree on the phrasing of that. I 
am trying to make myself clear, and I do not seem to be able, so I will leave 
the subject. 

Mr. Rockefeluck, Jr. I am trying to give you the facts just as clearlv as I 
can. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes: I think you are. You have so refined it under the 
question of words it is impossible for me to make it clear, so I will drop the 
question. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Only because during the time of the strike peaceful 
conditions did not exist, and it is difficult to divorce the Iwo. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, if it Is satisfactory to you, I will drop the matter. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes; certainly. 

Chairman Walsh. And, perhaps, come hack to it again when X get the letter 
of Mr. King. What responsibility do jou feel us a director for the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co. on the question of violence of statute law, if any, by the 
executive officers In Colorado': 

Mr. Rockefeller, .Tr. I feel a responsibility in any corporation in which I am 
a director or a stockholder to use m.v full influence to prevent such violations 
by any officers. 

Chairman Walsh. And if a law of the State was violated—and I will leave 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. out of the question for the moment—do you be¬ 
lieve that it is the duty of a director upon ascertaining that to separate the 
violator of the law from the service of the company in which he is a director? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. On general principles, of course I do. 

Chairman Walsh. On general principles. Well, ns a matter of direct appli¬ 
cation, do you believe tlml if the attention of a director is called to the violation, 
a specific violation of the statute law by nil executive officer, that he should 
at once take steps to get that man away from any connection with in's company? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I should think so, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you observed charges that were made by certain 
employees of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. with reference to the violation of the 
statute law of Colorado by the executive officers? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Have I so observed? 

Chairman Wat.sii. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have not. 

Chairman Walsh. Has any such tiling been called to your attention? 

Sir. Rockefeller, Jr. It has not. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you read the grievances of the employees of the Colo¬ 
rado Fuel & Iron Co. submitted to the governor of Colorado? 

Sir. Rockefeller, .Tr. I don't know whether I did or not, Sir. Chairman. I 
have read many of the. statements that were made. 

Chairman Walsii. Has your attention ever been called to the clnim on the 
part of your employees that certain State laws of Colorado were persistently 
violated by the executive officers of that company? 

Sir. Rockefeller, ,Tr. It has not. 

Chairman Walsh. Has your attention ever been called to the alleged fact 
that certain laws of the State of Colorado were violated bv vour executive 
officers? 

Sir. Rockefeller, Jr. It lias not. 

Chairman Walsii. If your attention was called to any such occurrence or sit¬ 
uation in the past in accordance with what you staled a few moments ago, 
would you proceed as a director to have that officer discharged? 

Sir. Rockefeller, Jr. That certainly would be my feeling. Sir. Chairman; hut 
It might have occurred that a law had been violated without the officer knowing 
It. Therefore, I would not be justified in determining in advance what my 
action would be. I should want to know all the facts. 

Chairman Walsh. If a law hud been persistently violated by the officer him¬ 
self, would you cast your vote to discharge him ns a director? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I certainly would not want any officer to he connected 
with any company I was related to that was persistently violating the law, with 
his knowledge. 

Chairman Walsh. Then, would you cast your vote as a director to discharge 
him if It was brought to your knowledge that lie had violated the State law of 
the State? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. If all the facts justified that belief, I should. 

Chairman Walsh. You testified yesterday that as n director you were not 
responsible for the labor policies of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., and also 
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that you had not given enough thought and study to the Issues Involved to have 
an opinion. Last April you testified before the congressional committee at 
Washington as follows: 

“ 0ur interest in labor is so profound and we believe so sincerely that that 
interest demands that the camps shall be open camps that we expect to stand by 
the officers at any cost. It is not an accident that this is our position; it is a 
great principle.” 

You also testified: 

“ It is because of such a profound interest in those men and the workers that 
I expect to stand by the policy which lias been outlined by the officers, which 
seems to me to bo first, last, and always in the greatest interest of the employees 
of the company.” 

Why did you feel competent to take such a decided stand if, as you said yes¬ 
terday, you had not given sufficient thought and study to labor problems to 
justify you in expressing an opinion to this commission as to the general issues 
between employer ami employee? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That testimony, Mr. Chairman, which yon have just 
rend, taken before tlie congressional committee, has been purposely unfairly con¬ 
strued ns being a declaration on my part of warfare against the unions. Any 
such expression is, I think, entirely unjustified from the text and most contrary 
to my own feeling and belief. The opinion expressed there relates, to no extent 
at all, to the question of unionism as unionism. The point there was that the 
officials of the company had stated that if the principle of unionism was to be 
admitted in connection with the mines of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., it would 
involve the discharge of all of the employees in the company who were not 
union men. On that principle of the right of every man to determine for him¬ 
self whether he should join the union or not, I said what you have read. For 
I felt it was a principle of justice and of right that every man should be 
accorded freedom under the Constitution to determine whether or not he would 
work independently or with others. And I think that that principle is one 
which would meet with your own full accord and approval. But it is in no 
sense a declaration that my attitude was antagonistic to labor unions, because, 
as I have stated in my statement yesterday, and many times since, I firmly 
believe in the organization of labor. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all the answer you care to make to my question? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. l r es. I therefore see nothing inconsistent in the two 
statements. I have made this statement to show you the utter sincerity with 
which both were announced and the fact that both are in entire accord with 
my view as expressed before this body yesterday. 

Chairman Walsh. I>id you not depart from your rule of leaving the labor 
policies of the company to the local officers when Mr. Lee went to Colorado 
after his appointment on your father’s staff? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Mr. Lee lias not been to Colorado since his appointment 
on my father's staff. 

Chairman Walsh. Hasn’t lie been to Colorado to aid in working for the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. since his appointment? 

Mr. Rockefelleb, Jr. He was only appointed on the 1st of January of this 
year. 

Chairman Walsh. You make a distinction between his appointment on your 
father’s genera! staff and this publicity work that he did for you. Whom did 
he do that for? 

Mr. Rockefelleb, Jr. As I stated yesterday, he did it for the officers, for the 
mine owners’ committee and for my father. 

Chairman Walsh. Who asked him to go to Colorado? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No one asked him to go to Colorado. 

Chairman Walsh. I believe that you have testified that your father paid him 
for what he did in Colorado? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Paid him for what he did In the interest of bringing 
about proper publicity on these general matters, both with reference to our¬ 
selves and our interests in the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. and the general coal 
Industry. It was a matter I felt was a public duty. 

Chairman Walsh. I am asking you if it Is not a fact, Mr. Rockefeller, in 
Consideration—have you read the correspondence that was produced before our 
commission in Colorado covering your views and the views of your local offi¬ 
cers with respect to labor conditions and the institution of some syBtem of 
presenting the grievances of employees? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes; I am familiar with the correspondence. 
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Chairman Walsh. Have you read It lately? 

Mr. Rockefellee, Jr. I rend It shortly after it was brought out, Mr. Chair¬ 
man. 

Chairman Walsh. You rend the letter of President Welborn. so I will not 
read It again. You recall it, as to how he thought it might be done with three 
safe men who might be selected by the management to meet with the commit¬ 
tee representing the employees; you have in mind that letter? 

Mr. Rockefellee, Jr. I have. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, that was Mr. Welborn’s plan for dealing with the 
laborer on October 9, 1914, was It not? 

Mr. Rockefellee, Jr. That was the suggestion that he made at that time; 
that he had finally formulated any plan I have no evidence. You will note 
that that correspondence indicated the* opinion that existed at the time on 
the part of the New York directors and die officers in Colorado. It was an 
opinion that was developing and forming. 

Chairman Walsh. What brought Mr. Welborn, if you know, to change his 
opinion? 

Mr. Rockefellee, Jr. What brought him to change his opinion? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rockefellee, Jr. I do not know. I hope that the more suggestions were 
made to him, the more he began to see the views of others were worthy of 
consideration. 

Chairman Walsh. Suggestions made by whom? 

Mr. Rockefellee, Jr. 1 think I am the one tiiat took the responsibility, feel¬ 
ing It m,v duty and even my province to make any suggestions to him as an 
officer of the company. 

Chairman Walsh. Ho you believe, then, that a suggestion coming from you 
as the representative of your father to Mr. Welborn would be acted upon be¬ 
yond the peradventure of a doubt? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think his letter in reply indicates that is not true nnd 
would not be true unless his own judgment confirmed the suggestion, because 
Ills reply to my letter of August, setting forth the outline of the plan which Mr. 
King had prepared at my request, was to the effect that while generally he was 
in accord with such a plan, in Ills judgment it would not be wise to undertake 
to Introduce any such machinery until the termination of the strike. After 
that time he would be anxious to take the matter up, and his judgment pre¬ 
vailed. 

Chairman Walsh. And your committee is selected now by ttie manager tak¬ 
ing “ three safe men ”? 

Mr. Rockefellee, Jr. No, Mr. Chairman; ns pointed out in my statement of 
yesterday morning, the company has no committee. The men have been asked 
at each camp to select in the mass meeting, at a meeting at which neither pit 
bosses nor managers shall be present, a man whom they choose by ballot to 
represent them, and in that manner 25 representatives—about 25 representa¬ 
tives—of the miners have been selected at the various camps, wholly nnd en¬ 
tirely by the men. Such men as the plan outlines, as I read yesterday, are to 
represent that group of miners in any conference which they may wish to sug¬ 
gest—in the taking up of any matters any of them may care to take up with the 
company's officers, or which the officers of the company may, in turn, care to 
take up with them. Those men thus elected by ballot continue to represent the 
groups which elected them until such time as at the pleasure of each group the 
group shall determine to elect from their number some other man to represent 
them. The miners are the ones who alone and solely elect their representatives. 

Chairman Walsh. That was the plan suggested by Mr. McKenzie King and 
sent by you to Mr. Welborn? 

Mr. Rockefellee, Jr. That Is the plan adopted nnd which is now in force. 

Chairman Walsh. Was It suggested to you, Mr. Rockefeller, I asked you, 
directly, by Mr. McKenzie King and by you sent to Mr. Welborn? 

Mr. Rockefellee, Jr. That plan was never, In its present form, suggested 
by anyone. It was the outgrowth of suggestions made by Mr. McKenzie King, 
which I thought would be highly valuable to the company, and of other sug¬ 
gestions made by others of the directors. It was a composite plan and de¬ 
velopment, as all these things were considered together. 

Chairman Walsh. You recognize the radical difference between that plan 
and the suggestion of Mr. Welborn In hts letter of October 9, that the committee 
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should consist of three safe men. appointed by the managers; you see the 
difference? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do. 

Chairman Walsh. And this was the plan, generally speaking, you submitted 
to Mr. Welborn In your letter after conference with Mr. King? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Only generally speaking, because this plan does not 
cover all of the features. Some of Its features that plan did not have. Only 
generally speaking. 

Chairman Walsh. But if that Is not the plan suggested In the letter to 
which you refer, you say you do see the radical difference between three safe 
men appointed by the mnnngers and the election of their representatives in a 
more democratic way; that Is, under the present plan? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That Is quite obvious. 

Chairman Walsh. And Mr. Welborn changed his mind in some way, and that 
very radically, as to how these questions should he met? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not think Mr. Welborn had ever finally made up 
his mind. I think Mr. Welborn’s opinion was crystallizing the same as the 
opinions of the eastern directors were crystallizing. We were all working 
together in making suggestions winch we hoped would result In something 
that would be to the advantage of the laboring conditions. I hope that has 
been the result. Mr. Chairman; time will tell. 

Chairman Walsii. I will asl; you the question directly; do you believe that 
If you stated to Mr. Welborn that In your opinion the interests of the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co. and the interests of its employees demanded that they should 
have democratic representation in presenting their grievances collectively that 
Mr. Welborn would be Influenced by your suggestion? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. He certainly would be Influenced by the suggestion, 
but if It did not accord with his own opinions and views on the subject, he 
would certainly differ with me, and if be did not as a director I should not 
want to have him In that position, so far as I am concerned. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you believe then that as matters come up that would 
indicate that practices existed which were inimical to the welfare of your 
employees, that you should in that way make suggestions that might influence 
him, if you Conld show him that fair dealing and a just regard for the rights 
of the employees demanded It? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That is just what I want to do, make the suggestion. 
The other directors do likewise, and I am glad to get such suggestions ami 
take them up with Mr. Welborn. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you depend on governmental information, or informa¬ 
tion outside of your company, for these matters that occur. If they do occur, 
which interest tile organization of which you are a director? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. On the contrary, Mr. Chairman, I had assumed that the 
commission would be glad to cooperate in any way it could to make suggestions 
along these lines. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it your answer that you do not depend on commissions 
or outside agencies, but that you feel it Is your personal duly as a director to 
ascertain conditions at first hand yourself? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not say at first hand, because I think that would 
be often entirely impossible. 

Chairman Walsh. Leave out the first hand? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think it Is the duty of every director to ascertain the 
conditions as far as he can, and If there are abuses, to right them. 

Chairman Walsh. Without outside Intervention? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. With or without, but to right them. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it your belief that the company’s new machinery for 
meeting Its employees will be a success? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Mr. Chairman, I can not express an opinion on that, 
because I do not think it Is possible to prophesy. I have every reason to believe 
that it will Immensely Improve the situation, I so hope. 

Chairman Walsh. Is It instituted upon the theory at least that there is but 
one Interest In the industry, which is In every sense common? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That was set forth In my statement of yesterday, that I 
believed every corporation should be regarded as Including Its stockholders, Its 
directors, its officers, and Its employees, and the interest of all four Is one 
Interest. 

Chairman Walsh. Suppose that when a grievance—we will take the case 
of a grievance being submitted by the committee of three- 
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Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. (interrupting). May I ask what committee of three you 
refer to? 

Chairman Walsh. The coraraittee of three employees that would meet uml 
eonfer? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. There is no such committee tiiat I know of. 

Chairman Walsh. What is tiie number of the committee? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Twenty-five. 

Chairman Walsh. Would the whole 25 meet with your directors without 
selecting a smaller committee? 

Mr. Rockefeller. Jr. That would be a matter for the 25 and the officers to 
determine. I don’t know whether they have worked out that point. 

Chairman Walsh. Has the suggestion been made that a committee of three 
be appointed by the general committee in each mine? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I know of no further suggestions than those outlined 
in my statement. 

Chairman Walsh. When was the plan instituted? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think I have the date here. TWItness examines 
papers.} On January 5 a notice was posted in the mines with reference to the 
election I have spoken of. I go on to state that 1 have received from the 
president of the company a telegram notifying me that this general conference 
wus held at Denver on the lfitii Instant, so that the final step In the plnn so 
far as it has been worked out was taken in that meeting of the delegates of 
the men with the officers of the company In Denver on the 19th of January. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Ho there has heen no opportunity to receive any report of 
any progress up to this date? 

Mr. Rockefku.hr, Jr. You see that was the 19th of January, only a week ago. 

Chairman Walsh. I say, you have not had time to receive any report of 
progress of anything Iieing done? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have the report contained in the telegram which I 
rend on yesterday. That was the last word. That was a telegram. 

Chairman Walsh. If a disagreement should arise between the management 
and this committee of employees, do you believe that the employees alone 
would have the power to resist any decision made by the managers? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Mr. Chairman, the further development of the plnn is 
yet to come. I do not know how (hat will work out, but you see the earnest 
purpose of the officers and directors to develop a machinery that will Inure 
to the benefit of both sides, and I can only sny that the plan will be developed 
as rapidly as the interests of the employees and the employers shall dictate 
to that body. 

Chairman Walsh. And you will not object If this committee of 25 allies 
itself with committees In other Industries in the State of Colorado? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That Is a matter that has not come up, and I have no 
opinion about it. 

Chairman Walsh. Would you object? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I wmild not be able to express an opinion; I would 
want to know the facts. 

Chairman Walsh. Would you accord it to them ns a right—to the em¬ 
ployees to seek organization with men In the same Industry but working in 
other companies? 

Sir. Rockefeller, Jr. Mr. Chairman, my attitude and my view as far as it 
Is developed Is expressed here, and I can not prophesy what my opinion might 
he in the further development of tilts plan. I could not reply to that question 
until It came up In a more specific way. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you see a parallel, It has heen suggested to me to ask, 
between such cooperation and the cooperation of business corporations one 
with another? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not know of any cooperation of a similar nature 
between business corporations. I do not think of any at the moment. 

Chairman Walsh. In case of a conflict over a grievance, which could not be 
reconciled, do yon believe that the employees of your company, under their 
present wage and condition, could finance themselves In such a way ns to resist 
the attitude of the management? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That I could not say because I have not Information. 

Chairman Walsh, What Information do you feel you would have to have 
before you could answer that general question, Mr. Rockefeller? 

Mr. ttocKMioxsa, Jr. I know nothing about the facts, Mr. Chairman. 
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Chairman Walsh. The other question which has just been handed me by 
Mr. Manly Is an epitome of certain matters, and he advises me that he has not 
yet finished the question and will not be able to finish it until after recess, uud 
ns it is now only two or three minutes of that time, we will stand adjourned 
until 2 o'clock this afternoon, at which time you will please resume the stand. 

(At this point a recess was taken until 2 o’clock in the afternoon of Tuesday, 
January 25, 1915.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION—2 P. M, 

Chairman Walsh. The house will please be in perfect order. 

Mr. Rockefeller, will you kindly resume the stand. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR.—Continued. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Rockefeller, I see that the letter of Mr. Mackenzie 
King occupies 10 full pages. It is of extreme length, and unless you insist 
upon It, I would prefer to call your attention to certain extracts of it. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Mr. Chairman, the letter was not quoted in full, but 
only extracts from it, which cover four pages. The letter has been put in my 
hands, and the extracts were all that went into the letter to Mr. Welborn. I 
would be glad if that could be read. 

Chairman Walsii. I would like, if you please, to let me read my extracts, 
and ask you about them, and then you can read whatever you desire to read 
of the letter and save us reading anything except what you consider im¬ 
portant. • 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I should be glad, if you are willing, to have the whole 
letter read, simply because, taken as a whole, it gives- 

Chairman Walsh. Very good, if you insist I shall be- 

Mr, Rockefeller, Jr. I do not insist. I simply make the request; I would 
appreciate it. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you the whole letter here? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have the extracts that were included; all of the ex¬ 
tracts that were included in tiie letter to Mr. Welborn. That is the only part 
to which I am referring. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you the letter of Mr. Mackenzie King? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have not; only such portions as were included in the 
letter to Mr. Welborn. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you produce the whole letter from Mr. Mackenzie 
King? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Gladly. 

Chairman Walsh. I have not seen that—that part of the four pages you 
have; the only part I have is contained in about 10 lines that I want to ask 
you about. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, why do you not take my suggestion that I ask you 
In regard to the extracts which I have and then you may read any portion of 
It you may desire. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. You would not prefer I should read the letter in 
advance? 

Chairman Walsh. No; I prefer that I ask the question In advance. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. And then I may read the letter? 

Chairman Walsh. You nin.v read It in full or any part of the letter. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Thank yon. 

Chairman Walsh. You are welcome. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Mr. Chairman, before we proceed, may I say one word 
with reference to one of the questions asked this morning? 

Chairman Walsh. One minute until we get that letter. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Now you may make your statement. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I simply wanted to refer to a certain question which 
you very courteously put to me three or four times this morning In an effort 
to have me understand it. In looking over that matter at lunch the question 
has been made plain to me In conference. It was something like this: You 
asked me If I believed that In all cases employers could be trusted to volun¬ 
tarily secure justice to employees In respect to all matters. I did not get the 
qnestlon, simple as It seems to me now, but my answer Is, of course not 
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Chairman Walsh. Now, then, I will quote you from the letter of Mr. Mac¬ 
kenzie King, you having stated that Mr. Mackenzie King was connected with 
the foundation alone, ns I understand it. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. He was connected with the foundation alone from the 
1st of October. 

Chairman Walsh. And prior to that time did ho have any connection with 
you? 

Mr. Rockefelleb, Jr. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did lie have any connection with your father? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh, I will ask you if Mr. Mackenzie King wrote you a letter 
August- 

Mr. Rockefeller, .Tr. August (1—is that the date, Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, sir; I will ask you if Mr. Mackenzie King did not 
write you a letter dated August (i, 1014, in which lie used the following lan¬ 
guage: 

“In certain industries It is going to he easy for employers to find all the 
labor they desire, and unions will he confronted with a new problem. Recog¬ 
nition, simply for the sake of recognition, is going to be seen to be less pressing 
ns an immediate end than that of maintaining standards already existing, 
and unions may rightly come to regard as their friends and allies companies and 
corporations large enough and fair enough to desire to maintain the standards 
of their own accord. For the unions to take a different view will certainly 
mean to lose the substance of their conditions while wasting resources In fight¬ 
ing for the shadow of recognition. Here, it seems to me, lies a possible avenue 
of approach toward restoring normal conditions in Colorado." 

Did you understand from that that the standard conditions meant the amount 
of food and clothing that those people were getting and that the war would 
place them in such economic condition on account of competition with their 
fellow workers that the matter would he settled? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That was not the part of the letter that my attention 
was concentrated on, and it was only incidental to Mr. King's answering ques¬ 
tions that I had asked, and indicating that flic war conditions, which neces¬ 
sarily affect materially the conditions of trade and industry, would make it 
much more difficult for employment to he found for all labor. 

Chairman Walsh. And that, if you waited long enough, they would give 
up the fight for ihe recognition of the union in order to maintain the living 
conditions which they then had. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. The whole question, Mr.- 

Chairman Walsh (Interrupting). Is that the way you understand it? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I can not remember how it affected me at the time, 
because that was not the part of the letter I paid any great attention to. 

Chairman Walsh. How does that part affect you now? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Would you be good enough to read it again? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

“ In certain industries it is going to he easy for employers to (lad all the 
labor they desire, and unions will he confronted with a new problem. Recog¬ 
nition, simply for the sake of recognition, is going to he seen to ho less pressing 
ns an immediate end than (lint of maintaining standards already existing, and 
unions may rightly come to regard as their friends and allies companies and 
corporations large enough and fair enough to desire to maintain these standards 
of their own accord. For tiie unions to take a different view will certainly 
mean to lose the substance of fair conditions while wasting resources in fight¬ 
ing for the shadow of recognition. Here, it seems to me, lies a possible 
avenue of approach toward restoring normal conditions in Colorado.” 

Did you understand from tlmt, on account of the war, competitive conditions 
would be so great in the field of labor, one individual against the other, that 
the worker would be glad to maintain Its conditions of living and give up 
any fight for the recognition of a union democratically formed? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That the question would have to be on maintaining 
what had already been accomplished by unionism, rather than seeking to 
extend the scope of the accomplishments. 

Chairman Walsh. That is the way you understand it? 

Mr. Rockefelleb, Jr. That is the way I get It from the way yon read it. 

Chairmah Walsh. Did you get that from the last line here; “ Here, It seems 
to me, lies a possible avenue of approach toward restoring normal conditions 
In Colorado," 
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Mr. RocKOTEtiEB, Jr. I think the meaning there doubtless was that it would 
be naturally unwise for any union to continue the condition of unrest and of 
large expense when the economic conditions of the country were such as to 
make it an exceptionally difficult fight. 

Chairman Walsh. That was your understanding of it? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes. May I read the letter now-? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; you may read any part of that letter now or all of 
it. Mr. Rockefeller, if you see fit. 

Mr. Rockefelleb, Jr. I will reud such portions of this letter from Mr. 
Mackenzie King as were Included in my letter to Mr. Welborn—my letter of 
August 11, li>14. These are the extracts from the letter of Mr. Mackenzie King, 
dated August 6. 1914: 

“ 1 agree with you In believing it to lie extremely unlikely that the United 
Mine Workers of America will call off the strike. They might be willing to drop 
open uctive support by degrees, but I am Inclined to think that where recogni¬ 
tion hus been the principle for which they have been fighting, tliev will not 
openly abandon the struggle with anything short of what they may 'be able to 
construe as such. 

“It may be, however, that organized labor in the United States will realize 
the opportunities and handicaps likely to come to certain industries through 
the changed conditions of Europe and will be prepared to cease hostilities where 
industrial strife at present exists, in order that on the one hand labor may 
reap with capital a fuller measure of the harvest, or. In the Industries that may 
be differently affected, protect itself against consequences that are certain to 
arise. I fear that the view likely to be taken by some of the leaders may, at 
the outset, be the shortsighted one of endeavoring to persuade thetr followers 
that the opportunities which may come to American capital through the crippled 
condition of industries elsewhere will induce a recognition which under less 
favorable circumstances might not be granted. This is almost certain to be the 
immediate effect, and I think you are wise, therefore. In dismissing altogether 
from your mind the possibility of the United Mine Workers calling off the pres¬ 
ent strike, even If under any circumstances short of recognition thev would Ire 
likely so to do. It will not be very long, however, before the inevitable effects 
of the European war on American labor conditions are certain to make them¬ 
selves felt, botli because of the scarcity of capital available for Investment and 
the crippled condition of industry on the other side, and once this becomes 
apparent the unions will have to revise considerably some of their present 
policies. 

“ It would be fortunate. Indeed, If out of the changed conditions which this 
European war is certain to produce, a means might be found of restoring in¬ 
dustrial peace in the United States in industries such as coal and fuel, where 
there is a certainty of a direct hearing. It may be that among those, who are 
embarrassing the situation in Colorado there are many foreigners who may feel 
compelled to return to Europe, and that may prove an immediate factor of im¬ 
portance. Looking at the ultimate rather than the immediate effect, there 
is, speaking generally, going to be a large amount of unemployment as a con¬ 
sequence of this war, and once the war is over thousands of men and their 
families in the Old World are going to seek future employment In the New. 
In certain industries it Is going to he easy for employers to find ail the labor 
they desire, and unions will be confronted with a new problem. Recognition 
simply for the sake of recognition is going to be seen to be less pressing as an 
immediate end than that of maintaining standards already existing, and unions 
may rightly come to regard as their friends and allies companies and corpora¬ 
tions large enough ami fair enough to desire to maintain these standards of 
their own accord. For the unions to take a different view will certainly mean 
to lose the substanee of fair conditions, while wasting resources In fighting 
for the shadow of recognition. Here, it seems to me, lies a possible avenue of 
approach toward restoring normal conditions In Colorado. 

“ The possibilities here set forth might be pointed out by employers In a per¬ 
fectly frank and open manner. It might be said with equal frankness that were 
It desired to profit by such a situation employers may seek later to enforce 
individual agreements with all men desiring to enter their employ; may even 
consider, as some doubtless will, altering conditions of employment to their 
supposed Immediate advantage. Between the extreme of individual agreements 
on one side and an agreement Involving recognition of anions of national and 
International character on the other lies the straight acceptance of the prin¬ 
ciple of collective bargaining between capital and labor immediately concerned 
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In any certain Industry or group of Industries, and the construction of ma¬ 
chinery. which win afford opportunity of easy and constant conference between 
employers and employed with reference to matters of concern to both, such 
machinery to be avowedly constructed as-a means on the one hand of prevent¬ 
ing labor from being exploited, and on the other of insuring that cordial co¬ 
operation which is likely to further industrial efficiency. 

" Granting the acceptance of the principle outlined, the machinery to be de¬ 
vised should aim primarily at securing a maximum of publicity, with a minimum 
of interference, in all that pertains to conditions of employment. By this I 
mean that the hope of establishing confidence between employers and employed 
will lie more in a known willingness on the part of eacli to confer frankly with 
the other than in anything else. Similarly, the avoidance of friction likely to 
lead to subsequent strife is likely to be minimized by agencies which will dis¬ 
close the existence of irritation and Its cause, at or near inception; trouble most 
frequently follows whore ill feeling is allowed to develop, unknown or unheeded. 

“A board on which both employers ami employed are represented and before 
which at stated intervals questions affecting conditions of employment can be 
dismissed and grievances examined would appear to constitute the necessary 
basis of such machinery. The size of this board and whether there should be one 
or many such boards would depend upon the numbers employed and the nature 
of the industry and whether or not the work is carried on in one or several 
localities. Where, for example, there are different mines—or refining plants, as 
well as mines—it might he that boards pertaining to each individual concern 
might be combined, with a provision for reference to a joint board covering the 
whole industry or group of industries, to which matters not settled by smaller 
boards might be taken for further discussion and adjustment. 

“ In determining the character of representation on such boards, broadly 
speaking, a line might be drawn between those who arc ‘ paid salaries,’ on the 
one hand, and those who ‘earn wages,' on the other. This is very rough and 
very general, for there arc tn some industries a class of petty bosses whose 
interests may appear to identify them more closely with wage earners than with 
salaried officials; but, broadly speaking, men who have authority to give orders 
and to direct operations fall into the salaried class, while men who have no 
authority to direct others and whose own work is subject wholly to direction 
fall into the category of wage earners The selection of representatives on such 
boards should be made at a meeting or meetings of employees called expressly 
for the purpose. It might lie loft optional for the employees to say whether 
they desired a permanent form of organization, of which their representatives 
on a board would he the officers, or whether they would prefer the selection of 
individuals at stated periods, without reference to any permanent form of 
organization. It would also he left optional with the workers themselves to say 
whether they wished to allow representatives so chosen a salury in payment of 
their services or whether such services would have to be voluntary. A company 
might with propriety offer to provide the place of meeting for the boards, and 
possibly go to the length of supplying the employees with permanent office ac¬ 
commodation for their representatives, leaving it. however, to the employees 
themselves to provide whatever might be necessary in the way of salaries and 
expenses in the keeping up of such offices. 

“It would not. appear desirable at the outset that these boards should have 
anything to do with benefit features. They should not be framed with a view of 
restricting, through possible benefits, the liberty of any man as respects the con¬ 
tinuance of ills employment, but should aim primarily at affording a guaranty 
of fair play In determining, In the first instance, the conditions under which men 
would be obliged to work and the remuneration to be paid; and, secondly, the 
carrying out of these conditions in a spirit of fair play. 

“ One thing to be especially aimed at in the construction of such boards would 
be the making virtually certain of the possibility of grievances or conditions 
complained of being made known to, and subject to, the review of persons in 
authority over and above the parties immediately concerned, where the parties 
fail to adjust these differences between themselves—this to he carried even to 
the point that directors, if need be, should have, where the numbers to be 
affected are likely to justify it, a knowledge of the situation and power to pass 
upon it. This feature will probably not appeal to pit bosses and managers who 
may desire absolute authority. On the other hand, I am convinced it should be 
possible tn so frame a constitution for these boards that the possibility of this 
review would in mo way interfere with discipline, but would be a material 
assistance, rathe# than a handicap, to those who are charged with responsi¬ 
bility. 
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“ What might be expected of boards of this kind would be that employees 
before taking up any question with the officers of the company would try to 
adjust or settle it among themselves. Failing adjustment in this manner, differ¬ 
ences and difficulties would be presented to the officers of the company, not by 
the individuals immediately affected, but by the duly constituted representa¬ 
tives chosen to safeguard the Interests of all. Having had a preliminary sifting 
in this manner, cases could be brought before a committee of the board, or 
before the whole board in any one industry, for adjustment. If It should be 
found that an individual board could not definitely determine a matter of im¬ 
portance, there might be brought a further appeal on stated conditions to a 
board chosen to represent the Industry as a whole, or a group of allied indus¬ 
tries, the purpose here being to get away to a degree, for purposes of adjust¬ 
ment, from the parties immediately concerned, but not wholly away from parties 
likely to be ultimately affected. This would make it an essential that all mem¬ 
bers of such boards, excepting, possibly, persons chosen as chairman, referees, 
or umpires, should be persons actually employed in the Industry or connected 
with It In some way, not persons chosen from outside. It should be possible, 
however, for workmen to select one or more of their number who could give 
their entire time to acting in a representative capacity and pay them a salary 
pending their acting in such capacity. 

“ I think, in a very rough way, tills covers the points mentioned in our con¬ 
versation. I really hesitate to send this letter in such rough outline and with¬ 
out care in preparation. I believe so strongly in never advising in regard to 
any situation until one has made oneself familiar with all its phases that I fee! 
I am running a great risk in even setting forth what tills letter contains, as 
there may be conditions or reasons which will render its suggestions wholly 
inapplicable to some of the industries with reference to which consideration is 
invited.” 

Chairman Walsh. I have been asked. Mr. Rockefeller—it 1ms been suggested 
to me to have you make more dour just how this committee is selected in the 
plan referred to in the letter of the 19th instant? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Just how the committee is selected? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I would he glad to do so. You mean the committee of 25? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; the committee of 25—is that the only committee 
mentioned? 

Mr. Rockefeller, ,Tr. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. I confess that I was confused; I thought there was a 
subcommittee of three. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think the confusion arises because you have had 
that in your mind from the correspondence and the suggestions made from 
time to time by various people. I assume you now understand what lias been 
done? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. The plan, ns described in my statement of yesterday 
consists of a committee of 25, I think 25, individuals selected by the men at 
each camp, and notice was posted at eacli camp asking the men to assemble in 
a mass meeting—a meeting at which neither pit bosses nor superintendents 
should be admitted, to elect by ballot from their number one representative for 
every 250 men, who should represent the men in taking up with the repre¬ 
sentatives of the company any matters of mutual concern, who should also 
represent the men in a conference witli the officers of the company at Denver 
from time to time. These men thus elected by the representatives of the min¬ 
ing camps are to continue to represent the interests of the group which chose 
them until such time as any group might desire by similar election In mass 
meeting to elect some successor to the original man chosen. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, Mr. Rockefeller, you stated yesterday, I believe, 
that your father, during the 12 years in which he has held an interest in the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., has received a return of $871,000 upon his stock; 
is that correct? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think it is, Mr. Chairman—I will look in the state¬ 
ment—$371,000 on the capital stock, on his investment in the capital stock of 
the company. 

Chairman Walsh. You stated also that during the same period he hag held 
bonds ns follows: Colorado industrial fives, $14,500,000; Colorado Fuel & Iron, 
general fives, $866,000. 
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Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think that was taken from this statement. Please 
read that again. 

Chairman Walsh. You stated also, if I understood you correctly, that he 
has held bonds as follows: Colorado industrial fives, $14,500,000; Colorado 
Fuel & Iron, general fives, $366,000. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I must have made the statement from this statement, 
which reads: “Colorado industrial fives, personal holdings, $13,450,000, par 
value.” 

Chairman Wat.sh. Yes. 

Mr. Rockefellek Jr. General mortgage fives, $370,(XX), par value. I tldnk 
those must be the two items. 

Chairman Walsh. I guess so. I gathered that from the record as I ran 
along and may not have got it correct; but it is correct enough for the purposes 
of this question. You also stated that the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. had not 
defaulted on its bonds; is that correct? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. It has not defaulted to my knowledge. 

Chairman Walsh. I have made a calculation on the basis of those figures—- 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. (interrupting). Pardon me; they have not defaulted 
to my knowledge. 

Chairman Walsh. I have made a calculation on the basis of these figures 
which shows that your father received during these 12 years income on the 
bonds amounting to $8.889,(XX), and on the stocks $371,000, making in all 
$9,260,000 income from the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. Is that approximately 
correct? 

Mr, Rockefeller, Jr. I have not figured it that way. t have simply figured 
the return in rate per cent on the total investment. 

Chairman Walsh. I am trying to get at, if possible, the actual amount of 
cash gotten by your father. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I can give it. 

Chairman Walsh. I analyze it this way. with this little difference In fig¬ 
ures, $14,500,000. Colorado industrial fives, 5 per cent for 12 years, $8,670,000; 
$306,000 C. F. & I., general fives, $219,000; income on stocks, $371,000, making 
a total of $9,260,000. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That Is very likely correct and doubtless, If you have 
figured it; I have not figured It. 

Chairman Walsh. I will give you this when I have finished, so that you may 
verify the figures. I believe you stated that you could not give the number of 
employees of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. In normal years employed there? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Welborn 1ms slated that the number of employees 
employed in normal years is about 15,000; would you accept that as correct if 
it does so appear in his testimony? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I should. 

Chairman Walsh. The combined statement shows then that your father’s 
total Income has been $9,260,000, while the employees have received in wages 
$92,000,000, I believe you stated? 

Air. Rockefeller, Jr. Y'es; approximately. 

Chairman Walsh. Through that period. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Would you consider it just and socially desirable that 
15,000 employees should have worked for 12 years, and many of them 
have been crippled and sacrified their lives—that they should at least receive 
10 times as great a return as one man who has never visited the property 
through that period and whose representative has visited it but once? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Mr. Chairman, strictly as a matter of Investment, you 
put yonr money in a savings bank and you get at least 3} or 4 per cent, and 
the total income my father has gotten has not run as high as 4 per cent. I 
can not see that there Is any particular connection between what a man gets 
for money that he lends and what may he paid in any Industry as the total 
in wages to the employees of that Industry. 

Chairman Walsh. My question is finally, would you consider it just and 
socially desirable that 15,000 employees who had worked for 12 years and many 
of them have been crippled and sacrificed their lives, should, as a matter of 
justice, receive 10 times as great a return as one man who had not visited the 
property—as a matter of social justice? 

Mr. Rockefeller) Jr. I can not make any comparative statement. I think 
the employees should receive full wages, and I think they have. I think capital 
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la entitled to a fats return. There has not been a fair return. I think as 
between the two. the employees have fared better than the capital. 

Chairman Walsh. How much mere would you consider a fair return? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. On capital? 

Chairman Walsh. On capital, considering the conditions is Colorado such 
as you did observe when yott were there 10 years ago. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. The rate of 5 per cent on the ordinary bond we thought 
was about the fair bond interest. There are bonds often that pay 6 per cent. 
Around there would seem to be a fair return for money loaned on bonds. I 
should regard the return of two-thirds of 1 per cent per annum on the cash 
invested in any industrial enterprise ns utterly inadequate. Certainty capital 
could not long he led into industry on any such return as that. 

Chairman Walsh. Which would be utterly inadequate, then, to properly 
stimulate Investment of capital in industries? 

Mr. Rockefeller. Jr. I think two-thirds of 1 per cent, certainly. 

Chairman Walsh. I just wanted to gather what you meant by that being 
utterly inadequate. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Two-thirds of 1 per eent. 

Chairman Walsh. Would be utterly inadequate for what? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. To stimulate capital to go into industries. Capital 
naturally flows into savings banks at 31 or 4 per eent, where there is no risk, 
where the capital can be drawn out at any time, rather than Into industry 
where the risk is enormous and where the capital can not be drawn out at the 
will of the investor. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, I am going to leave the subject of general indus¬ 
tries, as well as—I believe I made a request for you to kindly produce to the 
commission the letter of Mr. Mackenzie King from which that quotation was 
that you read to us. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I did not understand that, Sir. Chairman. I would 
be glad to produce the letter. 

Chairman Walsh. Please produce the original letter. 

tSee Rockefeller. Jr., Kxbibit No. 3.) 

Chairman Walsh. Have you enough data to get that letter? 

Mi*. Rockefeller, Jr. Oh, yes. 

Chairman Walsh. I was going to say that I would leave your direct exami¬ 
nation on the general industrial topics as well as on Colorado, and call your 
attention now particularly to the work of the foundation or the philanthropic 
activities of your father and the organizations which he hat! created. Of what 
philanthropic foundations are you a trustee? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. The Rockefeller Foundation, the General Education 
Board, the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research. 

Chairman Walsh. Is the International Sanitary Commission one of yonr 
activities? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. The International Health Commission is one of the 
organizations created by the Rockefeller Foundation as a subsidiary organiza¬ 
tion to deal with certain particular questions. I did not know that you in¬ 
cluded in your request the subsidiary organizations. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, perhaps I did not. I do not know that we did. But 
just briefly explain whether or not it stands upon any different basis from tlie 
Rockefeller Foundation, the General Education Board, and the Rockefeller 
Institute for Medical Research. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Oh, yes. 

Chairman Walsh. If so, please briefly state what it is. 

Mr. Rockefeller. Jr. The Rockefeller Foundation and the General Education 
Board and the Rockefeller Institute all have their own independent separate 
lands and boards of trustees ami officers. The International Health Commission 
is a* organization created by the Rockefeller Foundation for the purpose of 
dealing with questions of health. At the moment it is dealing with the eradica¬ 
tion of the hookworm disease throughout the world, as a previous organization, 
whose work It has taken over, dealt with the hookworm disease in the Southern 
States ©f this country. 

Chairman Walsh. Were those foundations established by Mr. Joint D. Rocke¬ 
feller? 

Mr. Bockefelleb, Jr. May I just add one word- 

Chairman Walsh. Certainly. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. In connection with that question: That the Interna¬ 
tional Health Commission has no funds of its own. Its funds are received from 
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the Rockefeller Foundation. That was set forth In an answer to one of the 
questions in one of the questionnaires. 

Chairman Walsh. Were those foundations established by Mr. John D. Rocke¬ 
feller? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. They were. 

Chairman Walsh. Of what other philanthropic and civic, educational, or 
religious agencies are you a member of the governing board? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I am a member of the board of trustees of the Bureau 
of Social Hygiene, which is a small organization which has been dealing with 
certain social questions for several years past. I am a member of the hoard 
of trustees of the church of which I am a member. I do not at the moment 
think of any other. 

Chairman Walsh. Any civic organizations of any sort? 

Mr. Rockefeli.es, Jr. Not that I recall. 

Chairman Walsh. Any educational organizations other than those which you 
have mentioned? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Not that I recall. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you advise with your father In advance of the estab¬ 
lishment of these foundations? 

Mr, Rockefeller, Jr. My father has always advised with me and the other 
members of his staff on these matters. 

Chairman Walsh. You were therefore familiar with the purpose, method, 
Instruction, and method of management, and results of these various founda¬ 
tions? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Quite so. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you in addition given considerable study to the 
question of the relations of private benevolences to social and economic condi¬ 
tions, to government, industry, and the like? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Well, In connection with these several organizations, I 
have. 

Chairman Walsh. What proportion of your time, would you say, during the 
past 13 years, since the (tenoral Education Board was established, have you 
given to studying the management of these philanthropies? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Of course, during the past 13 years I have not given any 
time- - 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). That is, study and management, also, I 
might add. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes. During ttie past 13 years I have not of necessity 
given any time to the study and management of the Rockefeller Foundation, 
because that was founded about 18 months ago; only that long lias it been in 
existence. The Bureau of Social Hygiene has been in existence some 4 or S 
years, possibly. 

Chairman Walsh. Your father's philanthropies have extended over a period 
longer than 13 years, I believe? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Since his early boyhood. 

Chairman Walsh. The question I asked you was: What proportion of your 
time, during the past 13 years, since the General Education Board was estab¬ 
lished, have you given to studying the management of Mr. Rockefeller’s foun¬ 
dations? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I tt»night you said these foundations. 

Chairman Walsh. I probably did. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That is why I say. Mr. Chairman, It would he difficult, 
as I stated this morning, to accurately approach even a guess ns to how much 
time I give to philanthropic and educational matters and how much to business 
matters. Our office Is so organized that we deal with any of the problems that 
come up In the day—educational, business, philanthropic; whatever does come 
up. As I stated this morning, I might spend all of to-day on matters bearing 
on the foundation. I might spend no time for a week from this on on such 
matters. 1 might spend to-morrow half an hour on matters connected with the 
General Education Board, or I might spend to-morrow, as I should If I were 
not to be here, sitting with the board during the entire day. because Its meeting 
come# to-morrow. And so It Is irregular, Mr. Chairman, and difficult for me 
to make a specific answer to the question. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you approximate or compare the proportionate time 
given during the past 18 years to the study of philanthropic questions and the 
management of philanthropies with the proportionate time you have given to 
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the study of Industrial questions, such as have been presented since you have 
been on the witness stand at this hearing? 

Mr. Rockekellee, Jr. I have given very little time to the study of Industrial 
questions. As I have stated in answer to other questions, those are questions 
which I have not taken up to any extent. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the total amount to date of your father’s public 
giving? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. There is no accurate record that I am familiar with, 
at least no record has been made. I think, if I may make a guess, Mr. Chair¬ 
man, as close as possible that it would approximate a quarter of a billion of 
dollars. 

Chairman Walsh. Of these gifts what totals have been given to foundations 
established by Mr. Rockefeller? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. One hundred millions to the Rockefeller Foundation. 
About thirty-three or thirty-four millions at present in the hands of the Gen¬ 
eral Education Board, and that I must explain. Another larger gift has been 
made to the board, but as regards a portion of the income my father at the 
time of the making reserved the right to designate the objects to which such 
portion should be given within the corporate purimses of the board. And in 
that way certain moneys were given to the University of Chicago and to the 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research. So that the funds now in the 
hands of the General Education Board, those funds having passed out, amount 
to about $33,000,000. 

Chairman Walsh. About what amount inis been given other than through 
the foundation? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think the total of the gifts to the- 

Chairman Walsh. Subtract the gifts from the total and we would have the 
approximate, I would suggest. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. The Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research has 
received something under $10,000,000 direct from my father, I should say, not 
including the gift of two and one-quarter millions made recently, but not yet 
paid, through the Rockefeller Foundation. But it would not be accurate to 
count that both in the Rockefeller Foundation and in the Institute for Medical 
Research. Therefore, I should say that the gifts thus far to the Rockefeller In¬ 
stitute would represent in round figures about $10,000,000; to the General Edu¬ 
cation Board, about $34,000,000; to the Rockefeller Foundation, $100,000,000; 
to tiie University of Chicago, about $33,000,000 or $34,000,000. I have added 
to the sum of those four or five figures, a figure which it seems to me would 
about approximate what my father’s further ami separate gifts have been along 
those lines during the many years in which he has been interested in such 
matters. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you think more public service has been rendered 
through tiie foundations than would have been rendered if Mr. Rockefeller had 
given these amounts to employees in industries in which he had investments? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think my father has always felt, Mr. Chairman, and 
I certainly have, very cordial sympathy with his feeling, that one of the best 
forms of philanthropy is the investment of money in tiie building up of pro¬ 
ductive Industry. I think at the same time he has felt that while that was 
doubtless one of the highest and most productive forms for the use of money, 
that there were certain things wldch could best be accomplished by gifts of 
sums to other organizations, educational, philanthropic, etc. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you ever had a description prepared for you, Mr. 
Rockefeller, of what might have been accomplished if the sums which have 
been given through your benefactions of various kinds, had been given in 
Increased wages or improved the conditions of labor and standards of living 
in the communities from which the investments of Mr. Rockefeller have drawn 
the profits? 

i* PgcuffittTFI? Tr T havP not" 

Chairman Walsh. Will you please describe Mr. Rockefeller’s purpose in 
establishing foundations as a means through which to render public service. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Generally speaking, the various lines of activities 
which are being carried on through these several foundations were to a smaller 
extent carried on by my father personally prior to the establishment of these 
foundations. And in assisting him, as assistance to him in carrying on those 
private philanthropies and educational matters, those who had been on his 
personal staff have been his associates and assistants. As my father’s desire 
and ability to enlarge his contributions in the interest of education and of 
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general matters of Interest to humanity at large increased, lie commenced 
to feel that it would be desirable to crystallize into separate and distinct 
organizations the several activities which he had been currying on himself. 
The first one which was thus created was the General Education Board. Up 
to that time my father had been making contributions to educational institu¬ 
tions as a result of studies and Inquiries made by his own associates and 
representatives. He came to feel that a larger and more permanent contribu¬ 
tion to the cause of education throughout the United States as a whole could 
be rendered were he not to limit the information and advice whicli he received 
in regard to giving to such purposes to the group, necessarily small, of his 
own advisers, but rather to place In the hands of an increasingly large group 
the responsibilities for the wise giving of such funds. And so in the establish¬ 
ment of the General Education Board, as the personnel of the board itself 
clearly will indicate, it was my father’s desire and purpose to bring in to the 
counsels in considering and dispensing these funds, as broad and intelligent 
and representative a group of men, well equipped to consider such questions, 
as migiit be brought together. That covers his purpose generally in the estab¬ 
lishment of the General Education Board. Shall I speak of the other founda¬ 
tions similarly? ■■■ - — 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; I would like you to go as exhaustively as you think 
the importance of tile subject demands Into the question. The commission 
would like to be fully informed as to your father’s purpose in establishing 
foundations, ns fully as it is possible for you to do. We think that would be 
the best sort of information we can get on that subject. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. There came to my father also the growing impression 
that one of the grent causes of misery in the world was disease. That if in 
any way he might be able to make a contribution toward the securing of infor¬ 
mation which would lead to the prevention of disease and possibly to the 
eradication of disease in some lines, he would lie making a real and permanent 
contribution to the welfare, not only of this country, but of the world at large. 
Tile idea of medical research was. in his mind, a field not frequently entered 
by philanthropists because so frequently unproductive and because so costly. 
Believing it to be an important field lie undertook to enter It. And starting, 
ns has been his custom in the development of these several foundations, he 
made his first gift in a small and modest way, amounting to $200,000, to be 
drawn upon as a board of the most competent medical directors whom he 
could get together should see fit. These men used the funds placed at their 
disposal in the employment of trained men to study various problems of dis¬ 
ease. The men so employed worked in various laboratories. There was no 
plan ns to the future, there was no suggestion by my father as to how this 
work should develop. For it hud always been his feeling that those who are 
most highly trained and fully versed in any such matters should be the ones 
alone to lay the plans and to execute them. 

The preliminary gift of several hundred thousand dollars led the directors in 
whose hands it was placed to develop several men of special ability as investi¬ 
gators as disease. As to whether these investigations should be centered in this 
city or that was not suggested by my father. The question of whether such an 
institute, if it took definite form, should be related to some existing university 
or other institution was not treated of by my father. That and ail of the ques¬ 
tions in regard to the development of this work of medical research, as is his 
universal custom, was left to the wisdom and discretion of the board of able 
experts into whose hands he had committed this trust. The result was that 
little by little those different problems commenced to solve themselves. But, 
without taking your time to trace the development, the present situation is that 
the Rockefeller Institute of Medical Research has a laboratory building, a hos¬ 
pital in this city, and it is constructing an additional laboratory building where 
a number of highly trained medical experts are associated together in studying 
such medical problems as the board of medical advisers who direct their work 
from time to time suggest and designate. That is, generally, the development 
of the Rockefeller Institute of Medical Research. 

I may say that the, studies are now along the line of one disease, now another, 
as was the case a few years ago when an effort was made to arrive at the cause 
and the possible cure of cerebrospinal meningitis. That effort was successful, 
and whereas cerebrospinal meningitis always exacted a deadly toll up to that 
time of 78 per cent of the cases affected with the disease, as the result of the 
application of the remedy which was discovered through the able medical men 
working In the institute, the first 800 cases that were observed subsequent to the 
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discovery of this remedy, reduced the average from 75 per cent of deaths to 
25 per cent of deaths. 

Chairman Walsh, la what number of cases? 

Mr, Rockefeller, Jr. In 600 cases. So that, I suppose, it Would be fair to 
say 300 lives which otherwise would have been sacrificed were saved In that 
first 600 cases. The remedy has been used quite generally throughout different 
parts of the world since, and as Is customary with all of the discoveries—of any 
discoveries that may be matte in any such institute—after they have been tried 
out they are turned over to the public to be used In the general Interest of the 
public. That, In brief, outlines tlie purpose which the Rockefeller Institute for 
Medieal Research was organised to meet and the method of its development. 

The Rockefeller Foundation was the most recent development. It was organ¬ 
ized In order that the various liues of altruistic and other endeavor, many of 
W'bieh my father had up to the time of its orgauization been endeavoring to 
assist through persona! contributions might continue to receive In increasing 
amount the attention of those wlvo were pluced in charge of the fund. The fund 
was purposely made very broad In Its purpose, because it has been my father's 
view that each generation can beat determine wiiat Its own specific needs are, 
and that he who endeavors In advance to prescribe for what purposes, as the 
years go by, a fund shall lie used, is not as apt to vender as useful service to 
mankind, to humanity, as he who leaves the decision as to the use of that money 
to the best judgment of such groups as may In each successive generation be In 
Charge of the fund. The fund is so organized that any purpose, any object, 
which comes within the broad field of being helpful in the development of 
civilization ami benefiting humanity can be undertaken, ns is stated in the 
charter, which has been made a part of one of the questionnaires. I think, gen¬ 
erally, that covers the situation. 

Chairman IV.u.x'h. Has Mr. Rockefeller himself formulated his purpose and 
his viewpoint in any written publication? 

Mr, Rockefeller, Jr. Never. 

Chairman Walsh. I would call your attention specifically to the autobiog¬ 
raphy printed in sections, in the World’s Work in 1008-!). 

Sir. Rockefeller, Jr. I assumed that you meant his purpose with reference 
to any one of these specific foundations. 

Chairman Walsh. No ; not in reference to that. 

Mr. Rockefeller. Jr. My answer was in answer to that question. 

Chairman Walsh. But as a general point of view along those lines. 

Mr. Rockefeller. Jr. I recall the publication to which you refer. 

Chairman Walsh. These articles were afterwards collected and published In 
book form, were they? 

Mr. Rockefeller. Jr. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. I see they are called “Random Reminiscences of Men and 
Events.” by John D. Rockefeller. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Copyright. 1900—1908-9. Wiiat led to his writing this 
series of articles, if you know, Mr. Rockefeller? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I presume it was as much as anythtng the result of the 
desire of his family, expressed for many years, to have him put down in 
writing his own views with reference to matters of general importance; and 
we had hoped his own views and experiences in the history of his life. I have 
tried for many years to interest him in preparing for his descendants an outline 
of his life history. Tills is as far as I was able to get. 

Chairman Walsh. So the Initiative was taken by his family in having these 
written? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there any special reason for issuing this biography 
through that particular publication, the World's Work? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Not that I know of. 

Chairman Walsh. Were the articles written entirely by your father or pre¬ 
pared In outline for him? 

Mr. Rockefeller Jr. I did not personally have to do with the preparation 
of the articles or have any part in the work, so I could not state definitely on 
that subject. 

Chairman Walsb. After the family had got to the point where Mr. Rocke¬ 
feller was willing to do this, do you know whether or not it was a part of 
his object to give the public his views about private business and public giving? 
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Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not know as to his motive in writing those 
chapters. 

Chairman Walsh. Old he ever mention it to you? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No; he did not. 

• Chairman Walsh. Was there any special effort mRde upon the part of Mr. 
Rockefeller or his family or ids personal advisers to give any special circulation 
to the magazine containing the articles? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Quite the contrary, so far as I know. 

Chairman Walsh. The book that followed, wus It put out in general circu¬ 
lation, or was there any effort made to circulate it? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think it was published and put ou sale ns any other 
book would be. 

Chairman Walsh. Any other book? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Certainly, the family made no effort in that regard. 

Chairman Walsh. Nor himself? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Nor himself, indeed. 

Chairman Walsh. WIint has been Mr. Rockefeller's basis of selection of 
members for the various foundations, namely, what types of men, what types 
of experience, has he endeavored to secure for the foundations? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. In the selection of the directors of the several founda¬ 
tions Mr. Rockefeller has been guided very largely by the suggestions made to 
him by his advisers, and they have sought suggestions on various hands. In 
connection with the hoard of medical directors of the Rockefeller Foundation 
I think I myself had to do with the effort to ascertain who among the medical 
men of the country ranked highest as medical minorities, and I conferred in 
that study with various people. I think the board as finally made up was 
suggested entirely to my father by myself and my associates who had that 
matter in charge. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you suggest the names of various persons to your 
father, yourself and these advisers, from whom lie finally selected the trustees 
which he desired? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. My recollection is not clear, but I think it would be 
only In line with our usual method In making recommendations to him on any 
matter to make them as concrete us possible. I think it is highly probable 
that we suggested specific names, having gone over the field carefully, and 
having arrived at a list for final consideration which we felt we could prop¬ 
erly recommend. 

Chairman Walsh. We have hail taken from the testimony of Mr. Starr J, 
Murphy before the Senate committee on the question of chartering the Rocke¬ 
feller Foundation the following statement. I will ask you If this correctly 
represents the type of men you are endeavoring to get: 

“ We find that the kind of man you want on these boards are men of wide 
vision, men of wide experience, and of sound wisdom, and men of enthusiasm 
In the work which is before them, and who are willing to give freely of their 
time, None of the members of our board receive a dollar compensation for' 
their work, and some of them coiue thousands of miles to attend the meetings 
of these boards and give freely of their time and strength to the public service. 
That Is all we wish to preserve.” 

Mr. Rockefeller, ,Tr. I think that describes very admirably what Is usually 
In mind In the selection of men for these boards. 

Chairman Walsh. Have vacancies occurred upon these hoards from time to 
time since the original Institution? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think In all the boards. Mr. Chairman, the members 
are. elected for a term of three years only, the first board being divided by 
lot into three groups, one serving for one year, another group for two years, 
and another group for three years, and as vacancies have occurred, successors 
to the original occupants of the position have been elected by the board. 

Chairman Walsh. In what respect, if at all, have the boards as at first 
constituted by Mr. Rockefeller been changed, so far as type of men and ex¬ 
perience, as placed upon the board as vacancies have occurred, are concerned? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Vacancies which have occurred have been few in 
number. In the board of medical directors of the Rockefeller Institute one 
vacancy, I think, has occurred by death. The man who took the place of Dr. 
Herter, who died, was Dr. Theodore 0. Janeway. a man of the same general 
type. In the General Education Board, the men, as I recall at the moment, 
frfiose places have become vacant have been Mr. William H. Baldwin, who 
■ died; Mr. Robert v. Ogden; and I think ex-Presldent E. Benjamin Andrews, 
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formerly president of Brown University. I do not recall at the moment any 
other vacancies that have occurred in that board. Men of generally similar 
type have been selected by the members of the board, as a body, who were In 
existence at the time vacancies came up to be filled. 

Chairman Walsh. Who are those gentlemen? 

Mr. Rockbfelt.ee, Jr. Who have been added? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Rockefelleb, Jr. I have not got the list at hand. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. I will reach it later. What method of removal 
of trustees has been provided in the various laws incorporating Mr. Rocke¬ 
feller’s foundations? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not recall that any method of removal has been 
Incorporated. As I have stated, in all instances the term of office for the 
members of the board is fixed at three years, so that if it was desirable to 
replace a man it would be possible to do so at the end of that time and his 
place would be filled by some one else at the end of his term. But the men 
who have been selected have been chosen, Mr. Chairman, with a view to the 
* selection of such men as It might be hoped would be continued in office after 
their initial term had expired for such longer term as they might find them- 
ifelves able to serve. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you contemplate any conditions under which pri¬ 
vately endowed corporations might become a menace either to the general 
cause of education or to the industrial welfare of the people? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. You speak now of any form of endowment of universi¬ 
ties, or is it a general question? 

Chairman Walsh. First, us a general question. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Is that In substance, Mr, Chairman, may I ask, the 
last of the six questions which the commission sent to me? Because It is so 
nearly like it that I assume it Is, and I have prepared a brief written answer, 
Which I would he glad to read if I may. 

Chairman Walsh. You may read the answer, because I do not have ques¬ 
tion 6 fixed in mind, and if your answer does not answer my question I will 
propound it again. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Question 6 Is, “Do the large foundations constitute a 
possible menace either to the general cause of education or to the Industrial 
welfare of the people? If so, what regulation or supervision Is desirable? ” 

Answering in respect to the two foundations with which I am connected—by 
those, of course, I mean the General Education Board and the Rockefeller 
Foundation—the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research we have not re¬ 
garded as a foundation in the same sense, it having a specific purpose [reading]: 

“ The two foundations with which I am connected, namely, the Rockefeller 
Foundation and the General Education Board, are not endowed; their funds, 
both as regards principal and Interest, In accordance with the deeds of gift, are 
subject to distribution at any time In the discretion of the trustees. These 
corporations, ns is true of all modern corporations, are subject to the reserved 
power of the legislative bodies which created them—to modify or repeal their 
charters whenever the public interests require.” 

Chairman Walsh. Under what conditions, leaving aside your foundations, 
would you consider privately endowed foundations might become a menace to 
either the general cause of education or to public welfare? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. The problem with which I have been engaged most Is 
rather how such foundations could be made serviceable to humanity. I have 
given no thought to the other phase of It. 

Chairman Walsh. You have given no thought to the question of whether 
or not these large endowed foundations might become a menace to the general 
cause of education or to the public welfare of the people? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have not thought It was necessary with reference to 
those two foundations-of which I speak, or generally to broad foundations, 
because of the power of the legislative body granting the Charter to repeal or 


modify the charter. . ^ 

Chairman Walsh. Then your answer is that you have not given that question 


any thought? . ^ . . , . 

Mr, Rockefeller, Jr. Not beyond thinking that that seemed to be an absolute 
s&fesni&rd 

Chairman Walsh. Not beyond the thought that the legislature could repeal 
It if the members or the people were so inclined? 
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Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have lmd. such confidence In the principles of democ¬ 
racy that I have felt that the people could be relied upon to act when the 
necessity arose. 

Chairman Walsh. During the period that the question of granting a Federal 
charter to the Rockefeller Foundation was before the Congress of the United 
States did you read the editorial comments of the newspapers of the country 
and the magazine articles upon the subject? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I saw a part of them. 

Chairman Walsh. What steps did Mr. Rockefeller’s advisers take to secure 
copies of editorial comment upon either the benefits or dangers or criticism, 
of Sir. Rockefeller’s foundations? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. They have never taken any definite and organise# 
steps to secure such Information. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you subscribe to the clipping service during the 
period when the request for a national charter was before Congress? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Very possibly at that time, although I do not recalL 

Chairman Walsh. Did you personally rend generally the comments that 
were made by the publications of the country upon the subject of the granting 
of a charter to the Rockefeller Foundation? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. How generally I could not state; I saw a number of 
comments. * • 

Chairman Walsh. Did you personally secure an analysis—a summary of 
their contents? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I did not personally secure an analysis or summary of 
their contents—contents of the criticisms, you mean? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; of the criticism or comments in the publications of 
the country? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Not generally, but I have had in mind quite clearly 
the several points which were raised at that time. 

Chairman Walsh, lias Mr. Rockefeller, referring to your father, of course, 
recognized any dangers connected with the future of foundations established 
by him? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I tliink I am justified .in saying that lie lias thought, ns 
I have thought, that the powers of the legislative bodies granting the charters, 
to modify or repeal them, made that risk nil. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you feci that the present safeguards give adequate 
assurance that the various Rockefeller Foundations will never become a 
menace? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not sec how (hey can if (he people, as the years 
go by, perform their part. 

Chairman Wai.sii. What means have been provided by which the public 
would promptly know in case one of the Rockefeller Foundations was being 
used, whether knowingly or unknowingly, against the public Interests? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. It has been increasingly the purpose and endeavor of 
these several foundations to have their work very generally known, believing 
that the success of the work, particularly in the foundation which has a very 
broad scope, would depend to a great degree upon the public interest and 
cooperation in the use of the fund. 

Chairman Walsh. Has the Rockefeller Foundation ever rendered a public 
report? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. The Rockefeller Foundation has only been in existence 
since, I think, March, 11)13. Its first year was a partial year and no report was 
written. Its second year is terminating with its annual meeting this week. 

A report Is being prepared—lias been, I think, prepared—for that meeting. It 
has been the purpose and is the purpose of the directors of the foundation to 
have annual reports prepared covering fully the activities of the preceding 
year, but although such reports have not yet been made, or made public, for 
the reasons I have stated, we think quite extensive publicity has been given 
to the work of the foundation, and It is the desire and purpose of the directors 
to have the public fully informed at all times of the work of the foundation. 

Chairman Walsh. And that will Include what, please, Mr. Rockefeller? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. What methods of Informing the public? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; tliese reports; what will go to the public? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Everything, Mr. Chairman, that the directors may feel 
to be of the slightest public interest—everything that the public may feel the 
slightest Interest, In. 

88819°—S. Doe. 415,64-1—vol 8-55 
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Chairman Walsh. When was the first publication raa(Je as to what con¬ 
stituted the $100,000,000 in the Rockefeller Foundation? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Do you mean the securities which went to make ud the 

$ 100 , 000 , 000 ? 

Ohairmai) Walsh. Yes; the securities which went to make up the 

$ 100 , 000 , 000 ? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I can not give you the (late. I think the first publica¬ 
tion was made within the past few months. 

Chairman Walsh. And where was it published? 

Mr. Rockefelleh, Jr. It was published in a gentral statement that was given 
out by the oificers of the foundation to the press of the country. 

Chairman Walsh. When was that given out with reference to the submission 
of the questions of this commission as to what constituted the property of the 
Rockefeller Foundation? Was it after the questionnaire of the commission 
was submitted to you? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think it was. 

Chairman Walsh. And was the same information given to the press that 
was given in answer to the questions from the commission as to that point? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. There was. The first questionnaire, as well as the 
second questionnaire, was answered with the utmost care. We spent days 
'tn preparing in the fullest and most accurate way possible the answers which 
were requested, and it seemed to the members of the foundation that a con¬ 
siderable portion of the material thus gotten together might appropriately be 
made public and might he of general public interest without waiting for the 
publication of the annual report. The general question of the foundation 
being up in the public mind, as a result of tiro proposed inquiry of this com¬ 
mission, the foundation directors thought that they owed it to the public to 
give al! the information which the public might be thought to be interested in, 
and therefore did not wait, since the question was up, until the annual re¬ 
port, which would he the natural yearly time at which publication should be 
made of such information. 

Chairman Walsh. I am going to ask the stenographer to please read again 
my question and ask you to kindly give me a direct answer to it, if possible. 

The Reporter (reading): 

“ When was that given out with reference to the submission of the questions 
of this commission as to what constituted the property of the Rockefeller 
Foundation? Was it after the questionnaire of the commission was submitted 
to you? 

“ Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think it was. 

“Chairman Walsh. And was the same information given to the press that 
was given in answer to the questions from the commission as to that point?” 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Portions of it, would be the answer. 

Chairman Walsh. Was that the first public announcement as to the character 
of the securities which constituted the $100,000,000? 

Mr. Rockefelleb, Jr. It was 

Chairman Walsh. Should the size of an endowment he limited in the incor¬ 
porating act of the State legislature, or of Congress, or by general law of the 
State or Nation? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. My own opinion on that question Is, Mr. Chairman, 
that the larger the foundation the safer it is, because the more sure it is to 
attract very general public interest, and there is nothing that could be so 
helpful in keeping any foundation directed along lines calculated to be of 
service to the recurring generations as that careful and critical and general 
public attention to the purposes and acts of such foundation. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Reporter, I wish you would please repeat the 
question. 

The Reporter (reading): 

“ Should the size of an endowment be limited in the incorporating act of the 
State legislature, or Congress, or by general law of the State or Nation?" 

Chairman Walsh. You either misunderstood me or I misunderstood your 
answer. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I thought I was conveying my opinion on that sub¬ 
ject-— 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Then I did not gather it. 

Mr. Rockefelleb, Jr. (continuing). Better than I could by simply saying 
yes or no. Yes or no does not give the Idea. I think there is no danger— 
rather I think the danger is less with a large foundation. Therefore I think It 
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is not necessary to safeguard the—In safeguarding the interest of the public, to 
limit the amount. 

Chairman Wai,sh. Should foundations be required to consume tlielr income 
each year or be prohibited from showing an increase in capital out of income 
accruals for a stated period of Ei or 10 years, say? 

Mr. Rockefeller, .Tr. I suppose you mean, Mr. Chairman, should a general 
policy of Increasing the funds be entered Into? I suppose you do not mean that 
several years might not go by and a surplus might not accumulate which might 
subsequently be more than expended; but you mean the general policy, do you, 
of increasing the fund?. 

Chairman Walsh. Should foundations lie required to consume their income 
each year, or be prohibited from showing an Increased capital out of income 
accruals? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I should not regard such a requirement necessary. 

Chairman Walsh. Should the minimum number of trustees of a self-per¬ 
petuating body be proscribed in the incorporating act? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I should think it would be wise. 

Chairman Walsh. Speaking generally, what is the best number for a gov¬ 
erning board of a large foundation? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That is a difficult question to answer, Mr. Chairman. 
I should think that from 10 to JO would be the two desirable limits; not mol'd 1 
than 20 for the sake of convenience and ability to get. meetings, and I should 
think that with any large foundation that 10 would be a small enough number 
for the permanent board. 

Chairman Walsh. Should the incorporating act. whether by Congress or 
legislature, specifically provide for the optional wind-up of the foundations 
within 25 or 50 years, or in any limited number of years? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Well, that would depend. Mr. Chairman. If the pur¬ 
pose the foundation was so broad that it never could be outlived I should 
not think it was necessary. If the purport was a specific purpose which one 
might conceive might he outlived in a hundred years or five liunderd years, I 
should think it would be desirable. 

Chairman Walsh. r>o you think it would be desirable for the act creating 
tiie Rockefeller Foundation to provide for tl>e optional winding up of it at 
the end of, say, 50 years? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. By “optional,” do you mean optional by the action of 
the trustees? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Rockekelier, Jr. That is not necessary, for, ns I stated, the fund is 
not an endowment fund but may bo paid out in its entirety, botli interest and 
principal, by vote of the* members of the board, as prescribed by the by-laws— 
that Is, ns to the number who should vote on such a matter and the method of 
taking such vote. 

Chairman Walsh. Then your answer is, I take it, that there should be uo 
optional winding up of the Rockefeller Foundation at the end of 50 years? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. My answer was that it was not necessary, because It 
has already been provided for. 

Chairman Walsh. You mean in the by-laws of the Rockefeller Foundation? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No; I mean in tiie letter of gift. In the tetter of gift 
it was stated- 

Chairman Walsh, ho you mean in the deed of gift? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. But that is not provided for in the incorporating act from 
the State? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Should the Incorporating act specifically provide for the 
compulsory closing of the endowment In any stated time—25 or 50 or 100 
years? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I should see no necessity for that, Mr. Chairman, in 
view of the fact that the legislature granting the charter can at any time amend 
or rescind the charter. 

Chairman Walsh. Should the incorporating body retain for the public an 
outside veto of proposed members of private foundation charters? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That Is a matter which, in so far as the Rockefeller 
Foundation is concerned, came up when the charter was being sought from 
Congress. It waq suggested that such a veto would be desirable. I am not 
prepared to say that it might not be desirable. It may be that as the foundation 
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develops and its directors have studied more the requirements of conditions, that 
they will suggest something of that kind. The reason why that suggestion 
made in connection with the request for the charter from Congress was not 
introduced in the State charter was that those who were seeking the charter 
were not convinced at that time of the wisdom of the suggestion and thought 
that a wiser measure was to let the desirable procedure in such matters de¬ 
velop as more experience was had. 

Chairman Walsh. Should the real and personal property held by founda¬ 
tions he exempt from local or State taxation? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Well, I see no reason why they should not be, any 
more than other charitable organizations which are thus exempt by State laws. 

Chalrmnn Walsh. Should exemption relate only to property used for benevo¬ 
lent purposes? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Do you mean real and personal property? 

Chairman Walsh. Real or personal property. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think it does so relate only. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, does it relate both to real and personal property? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I should think so. 

Chairman Walsh. Why should not foundations be taxed? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have not undertaken to consider why the State legis¬ 
latures, In passing their general acts under which charitable corporations have 
been formed, have thought it unwise or unnecessary or undesirable to tnx such 
corporations. I assume that the feeling 1ms been that such corporations were 
making a substantial contribution to the wealth of the community, large or 
small, In which they might be located or In which they might be operating, and 
that such contributions were so desirable that it was in the public interest that 
the funds should be left as large as might be. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the New York law relative to taxation of prop¬ 
erty such as Is held by the Rockefeller Foundation? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. M,v understanding is that only such real property ns is 
actually being used for the purposes of such foundation is exempt from taxa¬ 
tion. Other realty held as investment would be taxed. As regards personal 
property, there is no tax. 

Chairman Walsh. In your opinion, is the exemption of such property equiva¬ 
lent to taxing all of the public for work of special interest to a part of the pub¬ 
lic and subject to the control only of a part? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have no opinion on that subject. 

Chairman Walsh. If foundations were taxed, would they tie apl to keep in 
closer touch with public needs and would they be more apt to be interested in 
efficiency of government? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I should not think it would make any substantia! dif¬ 
ference. 

Chairman Walsh. Should payment of foundation funds to members of the 
governing board be prohibited or siiedftcaliy restricted in the act of incorpora¬ 
tion? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. It never had occurred to me that such a restriction or 
prohibition would he necessary. 

Chairman Walsh. Should any limit be placed upon reasonable compensation 
paid to members of the governing boards of such an institution? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I had not supposed that tlint would be necessary. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there any probability that officers of foundations will he 
paid larger salaries than would govern in universities and charitable and 
religious agencies? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. As to that I couldn’t say. 

Chairman Walsh. Should any restrictions he placed upon allowances for 
expenses; for example, only the expenses of the officer or the officer and his 
immediate family? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I should not assume it would be necessary. 

Chairman Walsh. Should restrictions upon the payment of principal he made 
part of the incorporating act; ns for example, that advance notice be given- 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. (interrupting). Restrictions on payment of principal, 
Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I don’t understand. 

Chairman Walsh. Should any restrictions he made upon the expenditure of 
principal, and should that be made a part of the incorporating actj as for 
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instance, advance notice of such expenditure to the State officers, the public, 
or at least to members of the board? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I should think that was n matter which could properly 
be left to each board in its own by-laws. Mr. Chairman, I want to make clear 
the fact that in none of these foundations with which I am connected are any 
of the members of the boards compensated In any way. Of course, Mr. Chair¬ 
man, I don’t need to make clear the fact that the secretary of any such board 
would naturally be paid. I mean the members of the board other than the 
secretary. Of course, the treasurer- 

Chairman Walsh (Interrupting). The provision of the act seems to be that 
no officer, member, or employee of this corporation shall receive or be lawfully 
entitled to receive any pecuniary profits from the operation thereof except 
reasonable compensation for services In effecting one or more of its purposes 
or ns a proper beneficiary of Its strictly charitable purposes. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I had forgotten that that was in the act. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you believe that Congress, or the legislature, should 
prescribe qualifications for trustees of such foundations as the Rockefeller fund? 

Mr. Rockefellf.r, Jr. I should not think it either necessary or desirable, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. As to professions, as to residence, ns to previous ex¬ 
perience, ns to employment within the foundation itself at the time of election? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I should not think it necessary. 

Chairman Walsh. Should the Incorporating act provide for the automatic 
withdrawal of trustees who are unable to attend, or who do not attend half, 
two-thirds, or four-fifths of the meetings of the board, or by regular committees 
of the board? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I should not think it necessary. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you see any danger in interlocking directorates in these 
boards? 

Mr. Rockf.feller, Jr. I should think on the other hand there might lie a great 
strength in that. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it on boards of foundations that are entirely inde¬ 
pendent, one of another? I am asking you now on the subject of interlocking 
directorates. First, do you see any danger In directors interlocking on the 
boards of foundations which are entirely Independent of each other? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not. I should think if a man was n desirable 
member of one board, another board that had generally the same kind of 
questions to deal with, would be equally glad to get him, if they could. 

Chairman Walsh. Then it follows that you see no objection to the acting 
of the same individual on several foundations that might be established by the 
same donor? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No inherent objection. 

Chairman Walsh. Is the question of the qualification and interlocking di¬ 
rectorate a proper subject for charter, constitution, or by-law of such 
foundation? 

Mr. Rockefei.ler, Jr. I should not think it necessary to be treated in the 
charter. 

Chairman Walsh. Should benevolent corporations bo required to report both 
fiscal and service operation to officers of the States, or National Government, 
which incorporate them ns required by such State or National officer? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Will you rend that again, please? 

Chairman Walsh. Should benevolent corporations be required to report 
both fiscal and service operations to officers of the States, or of the National 
Government, which incorporate them, as required by such State or National 
officer? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think It is time now that corporations that have a 
Federal charter are required to report on fiscal matters; I think not on others. 
As regards corporations formed under State law, I think no report Is required; 
hut I think it is desirable that reports should be made to the public or to any 
specific officer that may be the best person to receive such report. 

Chairman Walsh. Do those reports include both fiscal and service activities 
of the foundation? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. They might well do that, Mr. Chairman. I do not 
suppose that the service activities of the foundation would he of great interest 
to the average State official. 

. Chairman Walsh’. If you think that such reports are desirable, do you 
believe that they ought to be required by law? 
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Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I should not think it would be necessary to require 
them. 

Chairman Walsh. Then, you do not tldnk they should be required by law? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not. 

Chairman Walsh. On the ground of lack of necessity? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not think they should be required. 

Chairman Walsh. How should reports of these foundations be made then, 
if not required by law? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. You mean through what medium? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. First, lo whom should the report be made? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. To the board of directors. 

Chairman Walsh. And, then, how should publicity be given to it? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I should think through the public prints and in any 
other manner that might bring about as wide publicity as possible, through 
the distribution of reports to as large a list of people who might be interested 
as might be made up; and publicity further sought in whatever ways might be 
suggested. I could not suggest ttiem, though. 

Chairman Walsh. IIow would you provide a check upon the accuracy of 
such reports by the public? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I should not assume that such a check was necessary, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Should the report contain the total number and character 
of applications received but not acted upon favorably? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I should think it would be quite unwise to have a 
report include such data, because I think it would work an injustice to organi¬ 
zations which had made appeals and which might have been declined for no 
lack of appreciation of the organization, or no lack of belief in the value of its 
work, but simply because, as must necessarily often huppeu, such organizations 
from time to time might not ho Included in the then purposes of the board. 

Chairman Walsh. My question was, should the report include tin- total 
number and character of applications received but not acted upou favorably? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I should see no value in so requiring. 

Chairman Walsh. Should work done by the foundation he reported upon 
as to scope, cost, and results? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Reported upon to whom, Mr. Cliairmun? 

Chairman Walsh. To the public. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Well, I should assume that the animal report would 
cover generally such matters. 

Chairman Walsh. Should that report cover the scope, character, and result 
of the work done by the foundation during the period covered by it? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. The different classes of work, or just the total? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Well, it would lie almost impossible to report on the 
work without saying what the different classes were, Mr. Chairman. I should 
think it would be desirable to make the reports Just as full as, in the judgment 
of the directors, would he of interest to the public. 

Chairman Walsh. Should power be lodged in any public body representing 
the people to remove, on charges, trustees of foundations who have either mis¬ 
used their power or who have failed to discharge their duties efficiently? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr, The necessity of such power I have not considered. 

Chairman Walsh. Ho you believe now that such power should be lodged in 
some body representing the people? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not. I think a better way would be, as was pre¬ 
viously stated, to lodge veto power in the selection of officers. 

Chairman Walsh. Should the records of foundations incorporated by legis¬ 
lature or by Congress be open to public Inspection as are the records of public 
offices? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think there might be no harm, ami again there might 
1* harm in exposing, as I have just stated, applications which have been made 
and declined for good reasons, the publication of which could serve no useful 


Chairman Walsh. Could you suggest any method of public inspection more 
limited than the one 1 have iirst suggested which would be desirable? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have not thought that any method of public inspec¬ 
tion was desirable. 

Chairman Walsh. Should such incorporating act require that when founda¬ 
tions materially modify their method of work, basis of allowances, fields, etc., 
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special notice of the fact be given in advance of final action, both to public 
officers and to the public? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I should think it entirely unnecessary. 

Chairman Walsh. What means are now available to the public for ascertain¬ 
ing the work being done by large private foundations, such as the Rockefeller 
Foundation? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. What means are available? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Well, the Rockefeller Foundation has made numerous 
public statements from time to time with reference to various phases of its 
work which it thought would be currently o( interest to the public, and the 
foundation is proposing, as I have stated, to publish an annual report and 
to give to that report the fullest publicity possible. 

Chairman Walsh. Please state when the first public statement was made 
by the Rockefeller Foundation as to the work being done by it? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I can not make that offhand, Mr. Chairman. There 
has been no complete public statement made. The first complete public state¬ 
ment will be the annual report; hut, as I have stated, there have been public 
statements made from time to time regarding certain features and special 
features of work, as they have developed. 

Chairman Walsh. Can you recall how many reports have beeu given pub¬ 
licity as to tiie work being done by the Rockefeller Foundation? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I can not. 

Chairman Walsh. You say you can not tell offhand. Will you please ascer¬ 
tain and give to the commission the date of the first report as to the work 
being done by the foundation and the number of such reports which have 
been given publicity? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think, Mr. Chairman, that all the publicity which 
has been given to the foundation is indicated in an exhibit in answer to one of 
the questions in the questionnaire which the commission has lutd. 

Chairman Walsh. What page, please? Then tiie first statement issued was 
issued by Mr. Jerome IX Greene, secretary of the Rockefeller Foundation, on 
October 1, 1914; is that correct? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Well, if this includes all, it is; I am not sure whether 
it does or not. I have forgotten what the question was which called forth tills 
exhibit, Mr. Chairman. 

Clmiriuun Walsh. Then you can not say whether or not tiie answer to the 
questions propounded—the printed answer to tiie questions propounded by this 
commission give all the reports given out to the press us to the work of your 
foundation? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I can not say offhand; but if you will allow me to 
turn to this question, I can probably tell you now. 

Chairman Walsh. Question 26, on page 48; 

“ Please furnish copies of any bulletins, statements, or notices, Issued to tiie 
press by the foundation. 

“Answer. A complete list of statements issued to the press is furnished here¬ 
with. (See Exhibit D, p. 78.)" 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes, sir; I should think that was accurate, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. So the first publicity given as to tiie work of the Rocke¬ 
feller Foundation was the statement issued by Jerome IX Greene, October 1, 
1914, and is entitled “The Rockefeller Foundation inaugurates a far-reaching 
investigation of industrial relations, and has appointed as director Hon. W. L. 
Mackenzie King, former minister of labor in Canada, author of Industrial dis¬ 
putes act, and exjierienced mediator in labor disputes.” 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No, Mr. Chairman, I think there have been statements 
made of very brief character from time to time, and in connection with different 
gifts made by the foundation. For instance, I liave in mind n pledge to Wel¬ 
lesley College toward its building fund. I think a statement was made at the 
time that pledge was made, and my impression is that other statements regard¬ 
ing specific matters which have been dealt with have been made. I think a 
statement was made at the time of the purchase of a number of thousand of 
acres of land for a bird refuge in the Southern States. I think a public state¬ 
ment was made at that time. 

Chairman Walsh. Who unswered this question propounded by the commis¬ 
sion, question 26, on page 49: 

t ■ 
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“ I’lease furnish copies of any bulletin, statements, or notices issued to the 
press by the foundation, and- then answered a complete list of the statements 
issued to the press Is furnished herewith. (See Exhibit D, p. 78.)” 

Who wrote that! 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Well, I had to do with the writing of all these answers. 
I suppose that the secretary is the one that provided that matter, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Who is that? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Mr. Jerome D. Greene. 

Chairman Walsh. I will ask you if the next item is not on page 75, headed: 
" Released for publication in morning papers of Sunday, October 4,” and enti¬ 
tled “ For tlie preservation of bird life of the North American Continent, the 
Rockefeller Foundation has purchased 85,000 acres of land on the Gulf of 
Mexico and lias placed it under the protection of the Louisiana Conservation 
Commission,” 

Mr, Rockefeller, Jr. It may be that was the first announcement of that pur¬ 
chase; but my recollection is, Mr. Chairman, that an announcement was made 
some time before. Our purpose, of course, has been to give all of the state¬ 
ments as requested—all of the printed statements—and it may be this contains 
all. My impression is that earlier statements had been made. Mr. Greene, the 
secretary, could refresh my memory on that subject, and it will be easy to as¬ 
certain. 

Chairman Walsh. It was your purpose, of course, to furnish an answer to 
the question which would show all the publicity which was given to the work 
of the Rockefeller Foundation and the date thereof as called for. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Certainly. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, then, I note that the next item of publicity is dated 
October 31, 1914, ou page 77, and the next on page 79, dated November 8, 3914. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. So stated here, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. And the next item of publicity ou page 82, December 7. 
1914, and the next on page 84, released for publication Tuesday, December 8. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Mr. Chairman, if tills statement is not accurate and 
correct, I should be glad to have the opportunity of making it so. 

Chairman Walsh. You may do so. 

Mr. Rockefellf,r, Jr. Of course, it was my purpose that it should be, and I 
am asuming that it is; but my recollection was thut statements had been made 
earlier. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. Well, you have stated that, and we will be glad to 
have any of the others if you wish to correct that; and, of course, I am not 
assuming that you did not desire to make answers just as requested. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think you have seen, Mr. Chairman, from the full¬ 
ness with which these answers have been made, which required many days in 
their preparation, that the information has been given to this commission In 
the fullest and frankest way, answering every detail which the commission has 
sought. 

Chairman Walsh. I will now call your attention to page 84 and resume the 
question, if the next publicity, which is headed “ Released for publication Tues¬ 
day, December 8.” That, I say, appears on page 84. Then, on page 85, there 
is a statement issued showing that it was released January 1,1915. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. It so appears. 

Chairman Walsh. So that the publications as to the work of the Rockefeller 
Foundation appear to have been made between the dates of October 1, 1914, 
and January 1, 1915, so far as this answer is concerned, and you say that you 
will look up any publications prior to that time and submit them to the com¬ 
mission? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I will be glad to do so. 

Chairman Walsh. But for the present the nnswer to the question there 
shows that they have all been made since October 1, 1914? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes. If that proves to be the case, Mr. Chairman, as 
it doubtless will, It simply Is an Indication of the facts which X have already 
stated, that while the foundation would have expected, particularly In Its first 
year of work when it was feeling its way along, to have made its first report 
at the time of the annual meeting, in view of the general Interest In founda¬ 
tions which was created very naturally when the commission determined to 
look Into such matters, it seemed to the foundation that It was highly desirable 
that full publicity should be given, without waiting for the annual report, of 
everything that was of interest that had been done up to that date. 
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Chairman Walsh. Did It not occur to the trustees to give publicity to any 
of Jthis work prior to the asking of the questions? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes, Mr. Chairman; the several publications with ref¬ 
erence to the Belgian relief, of course, hud no relation whatever to the inquiry 
of this commission. 

Chairman Walsh. Should facts in regard to conditional gifts to these foun¬ 
dations be stated to the public? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Well, in so far as such statement could be of public 
service to the recipient of the gift, I should say yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Should the expenditure of additional gifts be separately 
accounted for to the public? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. The expenditure of additional gifts? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Be separately accounted for? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; I am asking now if you believe it to be desirable 
to give publicity to the activities of the foundation. Now, then, if any gifts 
are conditional, should the condition be stated to the public? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I should think that generally it would be wiser for the 
foundation to allow the recipient of the gift to state the conditions, if at all, 
in the way that would be most helpful to the object had in mind by the re¬ 
cipient. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there apt to be confusion of work done by the founda¬ 
tion on its own initiative which is not separately reported from work done 
in its name by the Initiative of a conditioning donor? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I dd not grasp the question. 

Chairman Walsh. Is not a public statement desirable as to work being done 
by the foundation on its own initiative and work that is being done by the 
donor who has given that foundation a gift with certain conditions attached 
thereto? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I should think it highly desirable that both gifts should 
be stated in the annual report, and those made public—both kinds of gifts. 

Chairman Walsh. From the standpoint of inherent power to influence.In- 
dejiendent thought and action, do you see any material difference between a 
large foundation that gives away money and a foundation that Itself spends Its 
Income or capital through Investigations, business enterprises, and the like? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Will you kindly read the first part of the question 
again? 

Chairman Walsh. From the standpoint of inherent power to influence in¬ 
dependent thought and action, do you see any material difference between a 
large foundation that gives away money and a foundation that itself spends Its 
income or capital through investigations, business enterprises, and the like? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I don’t know what kind of a foundation would spend 
its funds in business enterprises, Mr. Chairman. I thought we were dealing 
with philanthropic foundations. 

Chairman Walsh. Could a foundation with the unrestricted power that the 
Rockefeller Foundation has conclude to engage in business us an agent or 
means of the betterment of mankind? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think it would he entirely contrary to Its charter 
powers. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you feel that the public welfare requires restrictions 
in the case of a giving corporation that are not intended with respect to an 
Investigating corporation or vice versa? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I am sorry; I will have to ask you to rend the question 
again. 

Chairman Walsh. Should there be any difference in a corporation that 
merely undertakes to give and a corporation that ns well undertakes to In¬ 
vestigate, we will say, social conditions? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Difference in what respect, Sir. Chairman? 

Chairman Walsh. The public restriction. 

Mr. Rockefelleb, Jr. I see no reason why there should be. 

Chairman Walsh. No public restriction? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr, You ask If there should be any definite public restric¬ 
tion? I say “no.” 

Chairman Walsh. If a foundation had for its trustees gentlemen that were 
Interested In large basic Industries, do you think that any public restriction 
should be placed upon the activities of Such foundations, so far as making 
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Investments was concerned, which might affect the financial welfare of the 
private corporations operating the Industry? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think the whole matter must be covered by a proper 
selection of the directors. In any such foundations whose directors have been 
carefully selected it seems to me that the interests of the public are best served 
when full discretion is left with directors in such matters. 

Chairman Walsh. But does a foundation controlling a hundred million of 
dollars exert an influence in the financial world? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Simply as a large investor, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Is It considered a desirable connection for financial con¬ 
cerns ? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. You mean to have the opportunity of suggesting in¬ 
vestments? 

Chairman Wai.sii. I should think it would be. Might It be used to influence 
the standing of financial institutions und the prices of stocks? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I don’t see how. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there any inherent danger of that sort that should be 
guarded against by a foundation? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not see what the danger is, if any. 

Chairman Walsh. Is a foundation with $100,000,000 or more more dangerous 
than a foundation with $1,000,000? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think it Is less dangerous. 

Chairman Walsh. Is a foundation of $200,000,000 or $500,000,000 more power¬ 
ful than one with $100,000,000? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. You are dealing with figures so much beyond my ability 
to Imagine, Mr. Chairman, that I could not express an opinion. I think generally 
that a large fund, as I have statist before, is more apt to have centered on It 
the thought and attention of the day than a small one, probably. Now. I should 
think that a fund of fifty or a hundred millions would be sufficiently large to 
benefit by that emphasis as contrasted with a fund of one or five or ten 
millions, and I should think that there would not be anything particularly 
gained by Increasing the fund beyond that amount for the sake of increasing 
the publie attention thnt will be paid to It. 

Chairman Walsh. Wlmt safeguards, if any, .should be provided for In acts 
of incorporation of large foundations? 

Mr. Rookeff.li.kr, Jr. That is a very general question, Mr. Walsh. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, we will say in the first place as to financial invest¬ 
ments, should there he any? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think it unwise. 

Chairman Walsh. Should or should not the act incorporating it specifically 
provide at least the general lines upon which such foundation should proceed 
in the work of the betterment of mankind? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I should not think it necessary. 

Mr. Walsh. Do you believe, then, such foundations should have unlimited 
power under the general expression of Its work being for the betterment of 
mankind? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. With the constant and always near at hand power to 
amend and to rescind its charter which the legislature granting the charter 
has, I think the other matters are entirely safe In the hands of the directors. 

Chairman Walsh. Should a large foundation retain supervisory relation 
over the different kinds of work which is aided hy Its gifts: namely, if $100,000 
Is given a college or to an Investigating agency, should the foundation which 
gives require evidence ns to how its gift Is being expended, and with what 
result? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think the two instances named are hardly parallel, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. You may separate them and answer the question first as 
to each one, if there is a different answer. 

Mr, Rockefeller, Jr. I believe it would be unwise for a foundation to make 
a contribution for au educational institution which was not made out-and-out. 

Chairman Walsh. Why? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Which Involve the foundation continuing or having any 
power of consecutively molding the policy of the educational institution. I 
think that contributions to educational Institutions, generally speaking, should 
be made without retaining any sense of control on the part of the giver. As 
respects the making- 
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Cliairnjan Walsh. First sny why that should be, Mr. Rockefeller. What is 
your reason for that? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Because I think every educational institution—I am 
speaking now particularly of the highest type, namely, colleges and universi¬ 
ties—should be entirely free to express itself as its respective board of trustees 
and faculties may from time to time think to be in the interest of the institution. 

Chairman Walsh. Any other reason? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That Is the chief reason, I think; an important reason. 
I do not think at the moment of any other. 

Chairman Walsh. Then I will ask you the separate question: Should a large 
foundation retain supervisory relation—I will ask you the direct question first : 
In an educational institution do you believe that the large foundations under¬ 
take to retain a supervisory control over their benefactions or undertake to 
require evidence as to how their gift is to be expended, and what the results 
would he—that the foundation giving the money would exercise undue influence 
over the education of the children or the individual in the school? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I should think that case would bring in another ele¬ 
ment, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Bring it in then. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have expressed my view with reference to contribu¬ 
tions to universities and colleges. I would say that in the development of a 
school system of primary and the other grades of schools there might be 
instances where it would be desirable for foundations to help to cooperate in 
developing a system. And if such instances arose I should think that the foun¬ 
dation should be free to cooperate along those lines. Whereas, with the uni¬ 
versity or college which hud been established and had a fixed policy, well 
known and understood, I should think any control would be unwise. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, for what reason? 

Sir. Rockefeller, Jr. The former or the latter? 

Chairman Walsh. Both. Begin with the first and give that and then give 
the second. In other words, do you believe in the first, instance, Unit the educa¬ 
tion of the individual in the school first mentioned might be influenced by the 
views of tlie man that gave the money to tlie foundation? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. If you are referring to ttie Rockefeller Foundation or 
General Education Board, I may say unqualifiedly that the views of the man 
who gave the money have never reached to the recipient of tlie gift, except in 
so far ns in tlie case of the Rockefeller Foundation the man who gave the 
money is a member of tlie board, and is looked to for his expression of opinion 
whenever he is willing to give it, the same as any other member of the board. I 
have expressed my view as to the reason why it seems to me unwise for the 
foundation to make a gift to a college or university, and maintain a subsequent 
hold on tlie institution through that gift, because I think timt institutions of 
that character which are naturally directed and maintained by the lending 
men of tlie community or of the country are much better managed by those 
who deal with the specific and current requirements of that institution; but 
if on the other hand an educational foundation or a foundation capable of 
entering into educational work was to go Into an unsettled or undeveloped sec¬ 
tion of the country where public schools have not been developed, I can con¬ 
ceive that a service might be rendered in helping develop a system of public 
schools. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, I wish you would get back to my question, if you 
please, Mr. Rockefeller. In the Instance of the first schools that you have men¬ 
tioned, do you believe that tlie extension of money aid to those schools, fol¬ 
lowed by a supervision ns to how tlie gift was expended and tlie results, leav¬ 
ing the Rockefeller Foundation out of the question, might result in the persons 
being educated taking the viewpoint, consciously or unconsciously, of the man 
that gave the money or of the foundation that gave the money? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. It would be, of course, appropriate and necessary that 
the foundation making the contribution to any college or university should 
have the assurances that the gift was spent in accordance with the purpose 
for which It was given. I think such assurance is quite proper and desirable. 
After the gift had been made and the assurance had been received that it had 
been or was being spent for the purposes for which it was intended, I should 
think that the foundation would be unwise if it desired to continue, because 
of that gift, to have any control over that institution. 
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Chairman Walsh. I will now usk Mr. Lnngdon to rend the question, please, 
which I asked, and I would be obliged If you will give a direct answer to It. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have tried to give it, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Perhaps I may not be correct, but I do not accept It as a 
direct answer. 

(Question read as follows: “Now, I wish you would get back to my question, 
if you please, Mr. Rockefeller. In the Instance of the first schools that you have 
mentioned, do you believe that the extension of money aid to those schools by a 
supervision as to how the gift was expended and the results, leaving the Rocke¬ 
feller Foundation out of the question, might result In the persons being edu¬ 
cated taking the viewpoint, consciously or unconsciously, of the man that gave 
the money or of the foundation that gave the money''") 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. You have asked two questions, one relates to a gift to 
educational institutions- 

Chairman Walsh. If It requires two answers I may have to ask two ques¬ 
tions. But we will leave that to be answered in the morning. 

We will stand adjourned until to-morrow morning, at 10 o’clock. Please re¬ 
sume the stand at that lime, Mr. Rockefeller. 

(At 4.30 o’clock p. in. Tuesday. January 20, 1015, an adjournment was taken 
until to-morrow, Wednesday. January 27, into, at 10 o'clock a. m. at the 
same place.) 


Xi;\\ York dj|jfY, January J7, 19IS—10 a. m. 

Present: Chairman Walsh, Commissioners O’Connell, Lennon, Ilnrrtmnn, 
Ballard, Weinstock, Garretson, and Commons. 

Chairman Walsh. We will proceed with 1 he hearing now. 

Mr. Rockefeller, will you please resume the stand. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR.—Continued. 

Chairman Walsh. When you left the stand last evening, Mr. Rockefeller, I 
asked you a question and you have not yet been afforded an opportunity to 
answer. I will read the question to you: 

“In the instance of the first schools which you have mentioned, do you be¬ 
lieve that the extension of money aid to the schools by a supervision us to how 
the gift was expended and the results, leaving the Rockefeller Foundation out 
of the question for the time being, might result In the persons being eduouted 
taking the viewpoint, consciously or unconsciously, of the man that gave the 
money or the foundation that gave the money?'' 

Your answer was that it required two answers, one relating to a gift to 
educational institutions, so I will ask you these questions and will ask you 
to give us the answer as briefly as possible. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I laid understood, Mr. Chairman, that your question 
originally related to colleges and also to primary education, and that is why 
I said It needed to be divided. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would define those yourself, if possible. I 
would prefer not to go right to the question, hut just answer that question 
as applying to both. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Mr. Chairman, I cun not give a single answer that will 
convey my thought with reference to the two, because my view Is different 
with reference to each. In regard to the higher form of education, my 
answer would be I think there Is a possible danger If the giver retains any 
kind of a control; I think it is unwise. 

Chairman Walsh. Now as to the next, the other form? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. As to the lower forms of education, I see many In¬ 
stances which might arise In helping to develop an educational system where 
It would be highly desirable that any educational board that had eiperts so 
familiar with such matters should be in touch for some period in helping to de¬ 
velop such a school system. I think the danger there would be much more 
remote. 

Chairman Walsh. Refer, please, to page 19, of the answers to the ques¬ 
tionnaire submitted by the commission, Mr. Rockefeller. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes; Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. In schedule under A, “Charter of the Rockefeller 
Foundation,” I will read yon preliminary to a few questions Which I have to 
ask about that clause of the law which states the objects and powers 6t the 
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foundation: “ John D. Rockefeller, John D. Rockefeller, ,Tr., Frederick T. 

Judson, Simon Flexner, Starr J, Murphy, Jerome D. 
Greene, Mlckliffe Rose, and Charles O. Heydt, together with such persons as 
they may associate with themselves, and their successors, are hereby con¬ 
stituted a body corporate by the name of the Rockefeller Foundation, for the 
purpose of receiving and maintaining a fund or funds and applying the 
Income and principal thereof to promote the well-being of mankind through¬ 
out the world. It shall bo within the purposes of said corporation to use as a 
means to that end research, publication, the establishment and maintenance 
of charitable, benevolent, religious, missionary, and public educational activi¬ 
ties, agencies, and Institutions, and the aid of any such activities, agencies, 
aud Institutions already established and any other means and agencies which 
from time to time shall seem expedient to Its members or trustees ” 

Now, the charter was obtained from the State of New York upon what date, 
please, if you have it in mind? ^ 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. This says just above there, Mr. Chairman, "became a 
law May 14, 1913, and with the approval of the governor.” 

Chairman Walsh. Now, prior to that time, had an application been made 
by the gentlemen desiring to institute this foundation for a Federal charter 
to the Congress of the United States? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. There had. 

Chairman \\ alsii. And please state, if you have in mind, when that appli¬ 
cation was made to Congress. 

Mr. Rockeielleb, .Tr. I think I have the data right here, Mr. Chairman. 
On March 2, 1910, a bill—- 
Chairman Walsh (interrupting). March 2, 1930? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. (continuing). A bill was introduced in the Senate 
Chairman Walsh. Who had the bill introduced? 

Mr. Rockefellek, Jr. Do you mean who took the matter up from our office? 
Chairman Walsh. Yes; first. 

Mr. Rockefeli.ee, Jr. I think Mr. Murphy, as one of our associates. My 
impression is that ho look it up. 

Chairman Walsh. Who drafted the bill in its original form? 

Mr. Rockefelj-Er, Jr. I think Mr. Murphy drafted flic bill, following, as lie 
stated in Ids testimony before tlie Senate committee, following almost the 
exact phraseology of the bill granted by Congress previously lo the General 
Education Board. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, after that was Introduced in Congress, was a 
hearing had before the House committee on the bill? 

Mr. Rockefellek, .Tr. Before the Senate committee? 

Chairman Walsh. Was there any before the House committee, first? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Well, I don’t recall any such, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Wat.sh. Very good. Now, the bill passed the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, did it not? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That bill, I tldnk, did not, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, I know that bill—but a bill chartering the Rocke¬ 
feller Foundation did pass the House of Representatives. di«l it not? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. May I read you just half a page there covering that 
bill and the other hill? 

Chairman Walsh. If you will allow me to put this to you, logically, Mr. 
Rockefeller, I think it will save a great deal of time, ami I mn going to 
do that. Did the lower House, tlie House of Representatives, pass a bill 
chartering the Rockefeller Foundation? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. It did. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, then, I will ask you to turn to page 97 of the 
answers to the questionnaire submitted by this commission, please, and ask 
you have you that page? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. If before that bill was passed the following amendments 
were not made to it— tell me please; 

“Section 8: Congress specifically reserves the right to impose such limita¬ 
tions upon the objects of the corporation as it may deem the public Interest 
demands. 

"Section 5: The total amount of property held at any time, whether abso¬ 
lutely or in trust, is limited to $100,000,000. 

“Section 0: Thq Income of tlie property is not to be accumulated or added 
to the principal, but Is to be currently applied to the objects of the corporation. 
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“ Section 7: The corporation Is empowered to distribute the principal o£ any 
property 50 years after Its receipt; it Is required to make such distribution 
after 100 years. If Congress shall so direct. 

“ Section 9: The election of new members of the corporation is subject to 
disapproval within GO days by the four Federal officers and five university 
presidents specified in the bill.” 

And on the following page, 98, amendments made by the House Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

“ Section 1: The following persons are added to the list of incorporators; 
Harry Pratt Judson, WIckliffe Itose, Simon Flexner, and Edwin A. Aldermau, 
making nine in all. 

“ Section 3, on page 2, line 4, after the word ‘ promotion,’ are inserted the 
words ‘ by eleemosynary and philanthropic means.’ 

“ Section S; The minimum number of members of the corporation Is increased 
from five to nine. In the event of the number of members falling below nine 
the corporation Is forbidden to make any gifts until the vacancies are filled.” 

Those amendments were added, I believe, In the House of Representatives? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. They were. 

Chairman Walsh. And did the bill then go to the Senate? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. It did. 

Chairman Wat.sh. Did you appear before the Senate yourself, Mr. Rocke¬ 
feller? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I did not. 

Chairman Walsh. Did Mr. Murphy appear before the Senate? 

Mr. Rockefeller, .Tr. I think not. 

Chairman Walsh. Did Mr. Jerome D. Greene appear before the Senate? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Whether lie nppeared before the Senate committee or 
not, I do not know. He appeared before some representatives. 

Chairman Walsh. After the bill was amended, as I read the amendments 
to you, a unanimous report favorable to the passage of the bill was made by 
the' Judiciary Committee of the House of Representatives, was it not? The 
bill was passed and sent to the Senate? 

.Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes; Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. And in the Senate the bill was referred to the Judiciary 
Committee? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have no record of that. Very likely—doubtless that 
is true. 

Chairman Walsh. I call your attention to page 102 of the answers to the 
questions there. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have it 

Chairman Walsh. When the bill reached the Senate Judiciary Committee I 
will ask yon if Mr. Jerome D. Greene, on behalf of the other gentlemen—him¬ 
self and the other gentlemen promoting the bill—did not send the following 
communication to the Senate: 

“ The bill to incorporate the Rockefeller Foundation, after a unanimous report 
by the Judiciary Committee of the House, was passed on January 20 by a vote 
of 152 to 65 and sent to the Senate. 

“This bill was originally introduced by Senator Gailinger in 1910 and 
favorably reported by the Committee on the District of Columbia. At this 
point it received wide discussion in the press and some criticism, hut the 
latter proceeded largely from sources by no means hostile to the general pur¬ 
poses of the proposed foundation, and directed toward the Improvement of the 
hill in certain particulars. With the cordial approval of the incorporators the 
bill was accordingly amended and reintroduced by Senator Gailinger as Senate 
bill 2675, which is substantially the same as House bill 21532, the significant, 
changes being the Insertion of the words, ‘ By eleemosynary and philanthropic 
means,’ as an explicit qualification of all the activities of the foundation; 
and tlie increase of the minimum number of members of the corporation from 
five to nine, together with a provision that no gifts could be legally made by 
the foundation so long as the members should remain by any chance less than 
nine. With reference to the criticisms and suggestions that have been made 
before the public the following features of the bill in its present form should 
be noted: , 

“(1) The element of perpetuity has been removed, provision having been 
made for the dissolution of the corporation and the distribution of its funds, 
either voluntarily or at the direction of Congress. 
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“(2) The amount of the endowment has been limited and the income is to lie 
spent, not added to the principal. 

“(3) The trusts are not to lie a close corporation, the election of new members 
being subject to disapproval by certain specified representatives o£ the public 
interest. 

“(4) Congress has complete power to impose .such limitations upon the 
objects of the corporation as the public interest may demand; and all gifts must 
be accepted subject to this provision. 

“(5) No exemption from State taxation is or constitutionally could be, con¬ 
ferred by the bill, and no exemption whatever is conferred with respect to real 
estate. 

“(0) A charter is sought through Congress solely because the gift is to 
the people of the United States, and is to be controlled by them rather than 
in the interest, however beneficent, of any one section. 

“ The accompanying circular gives the history of the measure up to the 
time of Its latest introduction into the House and also describes in some detail 
the changes referred to above and the considerations on which they were 
based. I trust that you will recognize in those features of the present bill 
an ample safeguard against any dangers that may have been attributed to 
the original plan, and that by promoting the early passage of the hill yon will 
enable the Incorporators to enter upon the important work along the lines of 
education, research, and public health, to which we are pledged. 

“ Respectfully, yours, 


“ Jerome 1). Greene, 

“ Trustee for the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research 

and member of the (lateral Education Hoards." 


That circular. I believe, was sent to the Members of the United States Sen¬ 
ate, that circular letter. Is that correct? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes, Mr. Chairman; it is so stated. 

Chairman Walsh. Please, now, refer to page 101 of the answers to the 
questionnaire: The bill, when it reached the amended stage In the Senate, pro¬ 
vided, did it not— 

“That the successors to the Incorporators named herein and the additional 
members of the corporation and their successors shall be elected by the mem¬ 
bers of the corporation for the time being, but before such election shall be¬ 
come effective written notice thereof shall be mailed by said corporation to 
each of the following-named persons at his official post-ofiice address, vis: 
The President of the United Slates, the Chief Justin’ of the Supreme Court, 
the President of the Senate, the Speaker of the House of Representatives, and 
the presidents of the following Institutions, viz: Harvard University, Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass.; Yale University, New Haven, Conn.; Columbia University, 
New York City, N. Y\; Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md.; and the 
University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 

“If such election shall be disapproved by a majority of the persons above 
named, it shall he void; but it shall become effective if and when it shall 
be approved by such majority, or at the expiration of 00 days from the mail¬ 
ing of sueh notices, if it shall not have been disapproved by such majority." 

Now, that provision had been added to the bill? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, did that bill in that form pass the Senate? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. It did not. 

Chairman Walsh. Was it ever submitted to the vote of (he Senate? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. It was not acted upon by the Senate. 

Chairman Walsh. The Senate adjourned before the bill was acted upon, I 
believe; is that correct? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes; Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. The charter, which you are now operating under, was ob¬ 
tained from the State of New York? 

Mr. Rockefelleb, Jr, Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And the bill that passed was a senate bill and intro¬ 
duced by Senator Foley, of New York? 

Mr, Rockefeller, Jr. That I do not recall. Have you the facts? I presume 
that is correct. * 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know who drew the bill that was submitted by 
Senator Foley? We will assume that he introduced it; the record so shows. 

Mr. Rockefelleb, Jr. I think It was practically the same bill that was origi¬ 
nally Introduced In the Senate in 1910. 
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Chairman Walsh. But without these amendments which I have read to you 
that were in the Peters bill? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think so. 

Chairman Walsh. The original bill without these restrictions or so-called 
safeguards? 

Mr. Rockefelleb, Jr. Without the amendments. 

Chairman Walsh. Who asked Senator Foley to introduce the bill, if you 
know, Mr. Rockefeller ? 

Mr. Rockefelleb, Jr. I presume Mr. Murphy did; that is my recollection. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Starr J. Murphy? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Was the request to Senator Foley in writing or verbal? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That I do not recall; I do not know that I ever knew. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you ascertain whether or not there was any request 
from Mr. Starr J. Murphy to Senator Foley to introduce this bill; and if there 
was such, will you kindly produce it to the commission? 

Mr. Rockkfellfji, Jr. Mr. Greene, who is here, says to me that he asked 
Senator Foley, not Mr. Murphy—Mr. Greene. 

Chairman Walsh. Then I will leave that subject, if you have no knowledge 
of it, until Sir. Greene takes the witness stand. You do not know Senator 
Foley ? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not. 

Chairman Walsh. You do not know what was said to him or anything that 
was wfltten to him about this bill, of your own knowledge? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I might huvfi known ut the time, but I do not recall; 
it was simplv a matter of routine business. 

Chairman Walsh. Hud the Congress of the United States adjourned prior 
to the time that Senator Foley introduced tills bill in the New York Legis¬ 
lature? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. When was it decided to seek Incorporation In New York 


Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. As soon as Congress had adjourned and hud not acted 
upon the measure. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there any particular reason why Senator holey was 
secured to Introduce the bill—why it was Introduced through Senator Foley— 
that you know? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Not that I know of, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Was any written explanation of Mr. Rockefeller’s pur¬ 
pose submitted with tiie proposed bill to the New York legislature? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That I do not know. 

Chairman Walsh. Was the publicity material used In 1912 and 1913, while 
the bill was pending in Congress, submitted to the New York Legislature? 

Mr. Rockefeller. Jr. As to any of that detail I could not tell you. 

Chairman Walsh. Was the correspondence which Mr. Jerome' D. Greene 
had with the Congress of the United States submitted to the New York 
legislature? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not know. 

Chairman Walsh. Was any public notice issued by your office of the Inten¬ 
tion to introduce this bill In the New York Legislature? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. It would have been rather strange if there lmd been 
such public notice issued; I do not know that there was. 

Chairman Walsh. You say it would have been rather strange If there had 


been? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your recollection of that? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not recall any such notice being issued. 

Chairman Walsh. Was any public hearing held upon the bill while It was 
pending in the New York Legislature? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not recall, from my own knowledge. 

Chairman Walsh. The bill was Introduced March 25. 1913, I believe your 
record shows? , ,, , „ „ , ,, 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have not the records right here. Mr. Chairman, Mr. 
Greene has handed me this statement, answering that last question, and per¬ 
haps it will dear the matter up if you will allow me to read It 

Chairman Walsh. Just for the sake of time and having our record straight, 
I would like to take your testimony, and if you are not conversant with the 
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details and you will say so and lie will preserve this memorandum, he can 
answer as to that, and your testimony will be yours and Mr. Greene’s testi¬ 
mony will be his. You may make any explanation on that score, as long as 
you have it in your hand. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. It is not material, but it answers your question and 
I have It here. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, read it. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Mr. Greene says: 

“ I asked the majority leader who should introduce the bill, and he sug¬ 
gested Senator Foley. I then went to the leaders of the Progressive and Re¬ 
publican Parties in the house and was assured of their hearty support. The 
bill was passed unanimously, and the charter was drawn following the prece¬ 
dent established by other foundations practically word for word.” 

Chairman Walsh. Did Mr. Rockefeller and his associates believe that the 
safeguards provided for in the amendment in the bill as submitted to the Con¬ 
gress of the United States were in the public interest? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. We all believed that the provisions were entirely satis¬ 
factory, if it were thought best to put them in. We did not ourselves think 
they gave a strength to the bill. 

Chairman Walsh. I call your attention, Mr. Rockefeller, to the statement 
made by Dr. Jacob Schurman. Did you read that? It was made on Friday, 
April 22, 1910, before flip Cornell congress? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr, I probably did read it, Mr. Chairman; hut I do not 
know to just what you refer. 

Chairman Walsh. I will rend an extract from it referring to this bill that 
was introduced in Congress, and which afterwards became a law by the act. of 
the New York Legislature, and ask you if you consider, as one of the incorpo¬ 
rators of the foundation, that it lias the scope suggested by Dr. Schurman, as 
follows: 

“ Under the terms of this broad charter there is scarcely anything which con¬ 
cerns the life and work of individuals or nations in which I he Rockefeller 
Foundation would not he authorized to participate. As the safety of the Stute 
is the supreme condition of national civilization the foundation might in time 
of war use its income or its entire principal for the defense of the Republic. 
In time of peace it might use its funds to affect economic and political reforms 
which ttie trustees deem essential to the vitality and efficiency of the Republic. 
The foundation might become the champion of free trade or protection, of 
trusts, or of the competing concerns out of which they grow, of socialism or 
individualism, of the program of the Republican Party or the program of the 
Democratic Party. It might endow the clergy of all religious denominations, 
or it might subsidize any existing or any new religions denomination. To¬ 
morrow it might be the champion of the Christian religion and a hundred years 
hence furnish an endowment for the introduction of Buddhism into the United 
States. It might build tenement houses for the poor In New York City or 
carry the results of science to enrich the exhausted soils of the Fast or the 
arid tracts of the West. It might set up an art gallery in every State of the 
United States or endow universities which would rival the great State universi¬ 
ties of the West. With the consent of the legislature It might relieve any State 
of the care of Its Insane, pauper, and dependent classes or construct roads for 
the benefit of farmers and motorists. These may not be likely objects for the 
application of the funds of the Rockefeller Foundation. I am not, however, 
attempting to forecast its work but to understand its charter. And so far as 
I can see the proposed charter would authorize all these and a multitude of 
similar activities. If the object of the Rockefeller Foundation is to be coex¬ 
tensive with human civilization, then it may do anything and everything which 
its trustees think likely to effect reform or Improvement in the mnterlal, 
economic, Intellectual, artistic, religious, moral, and political condition of the 
American people or of mankind.” 

Do you take that view of the broad powers and scope of the foundation ? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not, Mr. Chairman, because I think you will find 
in the charter that the Rockefeller Foundation is to proceed by philanthropic 
and eleemosynary means, a strictly legal expression which is put in such 
charters. I think those expressions are there. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, are they all in section 1 ? Just go back to section 1, 
please. 

3SS19 4 —S. The. 415,64-1—vol 8-56 
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Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Which page, Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Walsh. Page 19 of the questionnaire, and I will ask yon the ques¬ 
tion, to get it straight In the record, and to clear up the minds of the commis¬ 
sion on it, If those very words were not left out of the charter introduced by 
Senator Foley In the Legislature of New York? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I did not know whether they were left out or not. I 
supposed they were in. 

Chairman Walsh. I will read It again to you, Iteeause I am going to ask 
you a few specific questions along that line, if tills is what is not said in the 
charter under which you are now operating, and I want to get your under¬ 
standing of this also, Mr. Rockefeller, and not the understanding of Mr. Greene 
or any person else, if this is what is not said, and if it is not all that is said: 

“ Sec. 1. Johu D. Rockefeller, John D. Rockefeller, ,|r., Frederick T. Gates, 
Harry Pratt Judson, Simon Flexuer, Starr J. Murphy, Jerome D. Greene, 
Wiekliife Rose, and Charles O. Heydt, together with such persons as they may 
associate with themselves, and their successors, are hereby constituted a body- 
corporate by tlie name of the Rockefeller Foundation, for the purpose of 
receiving and maintaining a fund or funds and applying the income and prin¬ 
cipal thereof to promote the well-being of mankind throughout the world. It 
ahull lie within the purposes of said corporation to use as means to that end 
research, publication, the establishment and maintenance of charitable, benevo¬ 
lent, religious, missionary, and public educational activities, agencies and insti¬ 
tutions, und the aid of any such activities, agencies, and institutions already 
established and any other menus and agencies which from time to time shall 
seem expedient to its members or trustees.” 

Does, not your present charter contain that provision and none other limit¬ 
ing your activities? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes; that is as it reads, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Wat.sh. As it, reads. Now, then, I am going to ask you some 
further questions a little more .specific, ns to your ideas of (lie powers of this 
corporation. Could tills corporation under that provision that I have read 
to you circulate a presidential message? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Mr. Chairman, 1 do not know. I could not answer that. 
I never have thought of the things ttiat it could do. 

Chairman Walsh. Could it circulate a party platform, a political party plat¬ 


form? 

Mr. Rockefeli.uk, Jr. I should think it would he utterly unappropriute and 
entirely contrary to anything that was in the mind of the founders or of the 
hoard of directors. 

Chairman Walsh. But as I understand you the founders aiv to lie perpetu¬ 
ated by the vote of this board and go on through time? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes, Mr. Chairman; but at any point in the history of 
the world when the foundation lias done anything tliat is in the judgment 
of the people contrary to the public interest, the charter can at once be re¬ 
scinded or amended by the legislature, and that is the one power which we 
have always thought was utterly and entirely suilicient to protect it. We have 
purposely left the charter in that way, that it should be broad in its scope so 
that as the years went hy each generation could do the things that it regarded 
in the common interest with those funds. 

Chairman Walsh. Is the provision that you have just mentioned In the 
charter that you are now operating under? 

Mr. I toe kefeller, Jr. The provision of the State legislature—— 

Chairman Walsh. Or do you say that that is the general law upon the 
subject? „ , , , 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. The provision that the State legislature- 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). May amend at any time? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. It was not necessary to put It in because it is the 
law on the subject. „ , , 

Chairman Walsh. You take that as your opinion of the general law upon 


Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I am told that that is the law of the State in regard 
to any charter. 

Chairman Walsh. Please answer these questions- 

Mr. -Rockshsixer, Jr. The State has the power to rescind or to amend the 
charter and it was on that understanding that we presented the bill In this 
form. 
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Chairman Walsh. Was that provision put In the law as amended by Con¬ 
gress that it could be amended at any time? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. In what law, Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Walsh. In the proposed law that passed the House of Representa¬ 
tives, but did not pass the Senate? 

Mr. Rockefellee, Jr. The bill to incorporate the foundation? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; did It not contain the specific provision that It could 
be amended at any time? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. It did; and It was put in simply because Hie public 
did not seem to understand that the Congress which was ashed to grant the 
charter had the same power which the State and legislature had to amend it 
or to rescind it at any time. 

Chairman Walsh. Did the person who advised you as to the law upon the 
subject make any suggestion as to what tiie state of the law might lie with 
reference to contracts already entered into by the corporation under this char¬ 
ter before an attempt was made to repeal or modify it and which had been 
wholly or partially performed by individuals or organizations? 

Mr. Rockeff.llee, Jr. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, then, I will go through as rapidly as I can the 
certain activities that I wish to ask you whether or not in your opinion you 
think could be entered into legally under the provisions which I have read to 
you? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Mr. Chairman, may I say my opinion will lie utterly 
valueless on that, because I have not thought of all the tilings that the founda¬ 
tion may do. 

Chatrmuu Walsh. You may answer it In that way by simply saying that you 
do not know, or you have not thought of it. I am going over them rapidly. 

May it circulate a criticism of a church or religious body? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I should have no opinion. 

Chairman Walsh. Might it circulate editorials written by newspapers or 
other publications in regurd to the Government and its branches? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. May I ask, for my guidance in answering Hie ques¬ 
tion, do you mean could it legally? 

Chairman Walsh. Could it legally. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Has it the power to do it? 

Chairman Walsh. Has it the power to do it. Suppose a speech was made 
in Congress, and a newspaper or magazine published an editorial—the speech 
was made in Congress at any time affecting some activity of the foundation— 
for instance, I will just take this: Suppose it was an investigation into indus¬ 
trial relations; would it lie within the scope of the powers of tin* foundation 
when that editorial was published to use the money in circulating it among 
the people? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I should think u lawyer would have to answer that, 
Mr. Chairman; I could not construe the law. 

Chairman Walsh. Might it buy a chain of stores? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I should say decidedly not. 

Chairman Walsh. Might it decide to render its benevolent services through 
business enterprises, partially or wholly? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think it could not. 

Chairman Walsh. Might it organize a real estnte company for the purpose 
of building model houses, or some such activity, and employ nil of its capital 
in that company? 

Mr. Rockefeller Jr. My impression would he that il might. 

Chairman Walsh. Might the foundation, if it wished, conduct a propaganda 
against trade-unionism? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I should say no. 

Chairman Walsh. Might it conduct a propaganda in favor of workmen’s 
compensation acts? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I should say no. 

Chairman Walsh. Might it conduct a propaganda against workmen’s com¬ 
pensation? 

Mr Rncvpirii'rrirn Tr Sfi nip nflSWPl*. 

Chairman Walsh. Might it finance its institutions subject to opposition to 
trades-unions or subject to the condition that they could not circulate literature 
upon the subject of trades-unions? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I should say no, 
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Chairman Walsh. Might it pay for advertising space for its own activities 
and in behalf of its own activities, no matter what they might be? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not know. 

Chairman Walsh. Might it furnish funds to pay publicity agents to give 
out publicity regarding the activities of the company, of the foundation? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And suppose now the foundation—I will see if I can 
strike n concrete case. The foundation now has In its employ Mr. Mackenzie 
King, has it not? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And Mr. Mackenzie King’s letter to you upon the subject 
of the plan that might be used in Colorado, if made to the foundation, the 
funds of the foundation could be used to give that wide publicity throughout 
the Nation, could it not? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think whatever the directors felt was in the interest 
of the work in hand would be appropriate. 

Chairman WALsn. That could he sent out, and it could he in that way 
matched against any publicity that through Individuals or portions of the press 
would be given to the other side of the work? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I don’t know what you moan by “ matched,” Mr. 
Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. I will draw this illustration if I can or will take this 
concrete case: We will suppose that Mr. Frank J. Hayes, of the United Mine 
Workers of America, or Mr. Edward J. Doyle, made a speech in a hall some 
place, desiring great publicity and urging the proposition that the workmen— 
their proposition—I nm not passing on it of course—that workmen could not be 
organized in a way to secure proper conditions except by national means, by 
means of a great body of men getting together with n treasury that might 
maintain them in case they wanted to strike and calling upon the thought 
of the American people to back them in that plea and furnishing whatever 
argument they might have. That speech might receive publication, wc will 
say, in the Denver Post or the New York Sun; and under the constitution and 
powers of your foundation, if Mr. Mackenzie King gave forth his views to the 
effect that that was not the proper way, but that the proper way was to 
have a committee, one man from each mine or three single men selected by 
the management of a mining company, that being a member of the foundation 
the funds could be used to circulate broadcast the statement of Sir. Mackenzie 
King as a statement against the views of Mr. Doyle or Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I don’t see why any foundation should not have the 
same right to legitimate means of publicity as any such organization as you 
have spoken of. 

Chairman Walsh. So that could he done. Now, where would you draw the 
line, then, as the dispenser of the money for philanthropic and charitable pur¬ 
poses of yourself, Mr. Rockefeller, and in your capacity as a personal adviser to 
your father’s investments and in your capacity as a director of the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co.? How could you, in human understanding, draw that line? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Will you repeat the question, kindly, Mr. Chairman? 

(Ouestion read, as follows: “Now, where would you draw the line, then, as 
the dispenser of the money for philanthropic and charitable purposes of your¬ 
self, Mr. Rockefeller, and in your capacity as a personal adviser ns to your 
father’s investments and In your capacity ns a director of the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co.? How could you, In human understanding, draw that line? ”) 

Mr. Chairman, the question is apparently based upon the assumption that If 
a man has one interest he can not be conscientious in the performance of his 
duty in relation to any other Interest. That is not the basis on which the 
foundation has proceeded. If that basis were accepted, no man could do but 
one thing. I am assuming that there are men in this country, and hundreds of 
thousands of them, who can be trusted to try to do what they think is right in 
various circumstances; and if there can not be found men who can be so 
trusted, then there should be no funds, and there should be no responsibility 
of any kind given to men. I think we must rely upon the Integrity of men to 
a great degree In all the matters of life. 

Chairman Walsh. I asked you if you felt—do you notice, Mr. Rockefeller, 
wlmt might be called a divided duty In the matter that I suggested to you? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do. 

Chairman Walsh. That Is, ns a director of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., if 
you believed that the men ought not to organize, that It was financially to your 
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disadvantage that they should organize, that as a director of the Rockefeller 
Foundation you were advised by Mr. Mackenzie King or by whomever made 
your investigation, that as an abstract social proposition they should be allowed 
to organize, and if the majority of the advisers of your father’s investments 
should decide that they should be allowed to organize, but that certain deiinite 
limits should be put upon them, would you not recognize there, or do you not 
recognize there, a divided duty which might arise and which would make it 
impossible for you to act In one capacity without doing an injustice to the 
other or without contradicting your action in the other capacity? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Will you—was that question at the outset purporting 
to be a statement of my views with reference to organization, because you 
stated that I was opposed to organization? 

Chairman Walsh. No, sir- 

Sir. Rockefeller, Jr. (interrupting). Opposed lo the organization of labor? 

Chairman Walsh. No; that is a hypothetical question and contains assump¬ 
tions that do not bind the interrogator or not hind you in the answer us proving 
anything therein. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No, sir. It is understood that the question in its prem¬ 
ises is hypothetical? 

Chairman Walsh. Entirely. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I should regard myself as unfit to serve either as a 
member of the Rockefeller Foundation or on the directorate of the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co. If J was not capable of forming opinions that would he fair in 
a case like that in relation to both matters. > 

Chairman Walsh. Suppose that Mr. Mackenzie King, in ids letter of August 
6, had said to you that from the study he had made that in his opinion the only 
fair way to handle the situation in Colorado was to recognize the United Mine 
Workers of America and allow thorn to put in the check-off system, to require 
the company to collect the dues of the men; would you have acted in that way 
as a director and followed that way as a director of the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co.? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I would not consider that question as a director. If it 
came up In liis report ns a member of the Rockefeller Foundation, in which I 
have one vote with many others, I should hope ns a director of that corporation 
to use my best judgment. I could not do more, Mr. Chairman; and I fancy Mint 
the officers of the Western Federation of the United Mine Workers of America 
would have confidence enough in me to believe that I would be fair in such a 
matter. 

Chairman Walsh. Then upon the next day or the same day you met with the 
board of directors of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. you would feel free then to 
cast your vote in a way which would he diametrically opposed to the way you 
cast it in the foundation? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr, I should feel free to do what I thought was right on 
both occasions, if the two were diametrically opposed. 

Chairman Walsh. And on the same day? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. The date would not make any difference, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. The date would not mnke any difference? Now I read fur¬ 
ther from President Schurman’s address, and I will ask you a question or two. 
lie refers to Mr. Murphy’s declaration as follows: 

“ ‘ That is one characteristic of all these boards Mr. Rockefeller has created. 
There is not on one of his boards' ”— 

This is a quotation by Dr. Schurman of Mr. Murphy— 

“ ‘ There is not on one of his boards a single man who has been appointed there 
for any other reason than his qualifications to contribute something of substance 
to the work of that particular board. There is not a stick of deadwood in it, 
and there is not a piece of ornamental timber anywherp.’ ” 

Now, follow what Dr. Schurman says, and I say that because I am not going 
to read this all, and, as you probably know, Dr. Schurman here pays high 
tribute to the present organization and to the intent, objects, and acts of your 
father in making the gift. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I thank you for so stating. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, I would not want it to appear as though I was giving 
extracts, but I want to call attention to what Dr. Schurman may have con¬ 
sidered as a criticism and ask you your opinion on that. He follows: 

“ This is extraordinarily high praise for any bohrd. And I doubt very much 
whether any of us Who have had experience on different boards could truthfully 
repeat the encomium which Mr. Murphy passes, and I doubt not deservedly 
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passes, on the boards established by Mr. Rockefeller. But this encomium, which 
I venture to say differentiates Mr. Rockefeller’s boards from almost all other 
boards iu the world, Is not u proof but, if anything, a refutation of Mr. 
Murphy's claim that a self-perpetuating board of trustees is the best form of 
organization for the proposed foundation. Why Is it that Mr. Rockefeller has 
secured boards whose members all have peculiar qualifications for the work, 
who all contribute something of importance to the position of the board, and 
not one of whom could he described as a stick of deadwood or a piece Of orna¬ 
mental timberV Is it because of tiny miraculous efficacy In a self-perpetuating 
board? Directly tbc reverse is true. It is because these boards are, as they 
very naturally should be, dominated by Mr. Rockefeller's influence, because Mr. 
Rockefeller and the associates whom he 1ms trained have themselves selected 
the new members. In other words, the unique virtues and excellencies which 
characterize Mr. Rockefeller’s boards are due ultimately to the single fact that 
Mr. Rockefeller is a man of transcendent genius for business organization. I 
desire that the public should have the benefit of that transcendent genius in all 
his philanthropic schemes so long us Mr. Rockefeller lives, and even so long as 
his spirit and influence may be supjxised to survive In his family and associates. 
But his amazing skill and success in organizing his philanthropic enterprises is 
no argument for a close corporation with a self-perpetuating board of trustees. 
We can only hope that when the day comes—which we all fervently desire may 
be far off—that Mr. Rockefeller Is no longer here to select his boards, some 
other elector or electors may be found who will in some measurable degree 
imitate the success he has so conspicuously achieved; but that fifty or a hundred 
years hence, when Mr. Rockefeller and his son are no longer living, the then 
existing board of trustees of the Rockefeller Foundation would be the ablest and 
wisest electors of their associates on the board is a proposition 1 can not accept, 
no matter by whom it is made or with what assurance it Is asserted. Mr. 
Murphy’s argument in a single sentence is that because Mr. Rockefeller lias 
proved himself almost infallibly wise in tlie selection of bis associates In the 
philanthropic work of giving away his fortune for the benefit of mankind, there¬ 
fore a group of men fifty or a hundred years hence, who are named by men who 
have been named by other men who have been named by still other men who 
have been named by Mr. Rockefeller will evince the same infallible wisdom. 
What a stupendous claim to apostolic succession and infallibility! But It is a 
mere fiction of the lawyer.” 

Do you agree with that? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not think. Mr. Chairman, that It was ever contem¬ 
plated that my father or his associates could continue to have their influence 
felt; but at any time iu any generation, when the board having the charge of 
such a foundation is not, in the Judgment of the public, a proper board, the legis¬ 
lature can introduce an amendment limiting, qualifying, and modifying the 
method of election of directors, and adding at that time any restriction which 
It may think desirable. Our thought was that until experience hud taught along 
what lines it was wisest to put up barriers the public interest would best be 
served by leaving tbe matter as free as possible, and leave each generation to 
put up such barriers and safeguards as it might think necessary at that time. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you have any objection now to the charter being 
amended, the New York charter, so that the governor of the State of New York, 
the chief justice of the court of last resort of the State of New York, the presi¬ 
dent of the New York Senate, the speaker of the house of representatives, the 
presidents of Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Johns Hopkins, and the University of 
Chicago shull have the same veto power tliut was given to the President of the 
United States, the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, the President of the 
Senate, the Speaker of the House of Representatives, and those same college 
presidents in the act which passed the House of Representatives and was sub¬ 
mitted in the Senate? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. If you ask whether I have any objections, I say no. If 
you ask whether I think it is wise, I say I think it would not be wise. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. I have been asked to ask you this question 
by another commissioner, and I will ask it at this point: Can the legislature 
invalidate work already done by any action with respect to the charter of the 
original foundation? 

Mr/ Rockefeller, Jr. That is a legal question I could not answer. 

Chairman Walsh. Why is it not, when it lias the power of revision or repeal 
of the general charter?: 

Mr. RocKKrF.iJ.EB, Jr. I don’t know. 
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Chairman Walsh. Why do you think It is unwise In New York State to have 
the veto power which I have read to you? 

Mr. Rockefeu.ee, Jr. I do not think it is unwise in New York State any 
more than it would be unwise in Congress. I simply think we do not know 
enough yet about the desirabilitylfor limiting and protecting such a fund to make 
action at this time necessary or wise, when ii can be done at any time. I should 
rather act on experience, rather than in forecasting the future. 

Chairman Walsh. What study have you made of the work of the world on the 
establishment and maintenance of foundations for philanthropic and educational 
purposes? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. What do you menu by “what study”? That I have 
written- 

Chairman Walsii (interrupting). No; I would have asked you what you had 
written on it, if I had wanted that. I asked you what study you had made. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have never made any study. It Is a question I have 
discussed and thought of very extensively. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know that there has been a vast experience in the 
world on the subject of perpetuating large fortunes or large sums of money for 
specific purposes? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do; but that is not the condition here. When sums of 
money are perpetuated for specific purposes, whicii purpose may cease to exist 
as time goes on, I think such perpetuation very unwise. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you have some attorney or some student of history 
or expert make a study of the activities of the world in times past with refer¬ 
ence to tying up large sums of rnone^ for special or general purposes after the 
dentil of the owner? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I never caused such a study to be made; but a studj 
of an informal character was made by various of the meu interested in seeking 
thiss charter. 

Chairman Walsh. Please state what studies, if any, you made of it, Mr. 
Rockefeller. What countries did it cover? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have made no formal studies. I liavo simply talked 
with other people who I thought would have information on that subject. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you recall with whom you talked? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I could not begin to say. Mr. Chairman. I have talked 
with any man who I thought might have information. 

Chairman Walsh. I believe you stated that the foundation had decided to 
publish an annua) report? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I did. 

Chairman Walsh. When was that decision arrived at? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think some time last winter. 

Chairman Walsh. Whs It tiie subject of n resolution by the board of trustees? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I cun not recall whether there was formal action .taken. 
It was the consensus of opinion at a board of trustees’ meeting that it was 
desirable and should be done. 

Chairman Walsh. It was at a meeting of a full board of directors or a 
quorum of the board of directors? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Thai is my impression. 

Chairman Walsh. I don’t know whether I asked you yesterday or not, but • 
if I did, you may answer just briefly. Do you think that the charter for such an 
organization as tiiis should require aunual publications of the money spent and 
work done? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think you did yesterday, and I may have said “ no.” 

I see no possible harm, however, in such required publication, and I think there 
would be a certain advantage iu having a definite requirement of that kind for 
any such bodies. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, I will ask you a few questions iu regard, again, to 
Mr. King, Mr. King’s letter which you read—by the way, do you have the 
original letter? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes; I have it rigid here, Mr. Chairman. I have the 
original and I have a copy. Will you have both, or see the original and keep 
the copy? 

Chairman Walsh. It is Immaterial; just as you say. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Do you care to have me read the parts not included in 
the letter read yesterday? 

Chairman Walsh. I do not, unless you have some desire in that direction. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No; not at all. 
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Chairman Walsh. Now, this letter was written, I see, from The Roxborough, 
Ottawa, on August 6, 1014. Is that correct? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Prior' to that time had you had a conference with Mr. 
Mackenzie King at Tarrytown, N. Y., at which were present your father, Mr. 
Jerome D. Greene, and yourself? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I don’t recall any conference at which all of those 
parties were present, Mr. Chairman, at Tarrytown. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you have a conference at Tarrytown at which were 
present your father, yourself, Mr. Mackenzie King, and Mr. J. F. Welborn, the 
president of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. We had no conference with that group. It is true 
Hint Mr. King aud Mr. Welborn spent a night with me, and I Invited my 
father to dinner; but we had no conference, simply an Informal chat. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you discuss the proposed employment, during that 
chat, of Mr. King with any of the Rockefeller activities? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. We did not. 

Chairman Walsh. Had you discussed with Mr. King prior to that time Jiis 
probable or likely connection with the Rockefeller fund? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes. 

Chairman Walsii. And this letter was written upon August 0, and laid down 
the plan, a portion of which you afterwards recommended to Mr. J. F. Welborn 
as being proper to put into effect in your industry in Colorado? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes; only, in justice to Mr. King, I think we should 
say that he did not lay down a plan, because he apologizes for tlie rather hur¬ 
ried way In which he expresses his ideas. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; but the plan was suggested, and you submitted the 
plan to Mr. Welborn? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I did. 

Chairman Walsh. \ r es; and that plan, in its essence, was afterwards adopted 
by tlie Colorado Fuel & Iron? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. There were certain features of it adopted and other 
features added. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, were not the principal features or basic features 
adopted by the Colorado Fuel & Iron? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think that is a fair statement of it. 

Chairman Walsh. Ttmt is a fair statement of it. Now, that was in Au¬ 
gust, 1014? Is that correct? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And in August, 1914, the workers that had been for¬ 
merly in your employ in the Colorado Fuel k Iron Co. were contesting with you 
for recognition of their union? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That was said to be the issue of the companies; yes, 
sir. 

Chairman Walsh, Now, then, was there any compensation paid Mr. King 
for any work that he did prior to October 1, 1914? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No. 

Chairman Walsh. This was done at whose request? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. As stated in my letter to Mr. Welborn, at my request. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you produced, or did I ask you to produce—I 
probably did not, because I gather the information from the beginning of this 
letter, and do not recall whether I had it in the questionnaire before or not. 
This letter begins by saying: 

“As stated in my wire to you, I did not receive your letter of August 1 until 
the late mail on Thursday, the 4th.” 

Have you produced the letter of August 1 which called for or brought forth 
this answer of August 0 of Mr. King? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. You have not asked for it, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you kindly produce that? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I will. 

Chairman Walsh. Your letter of August 1, to Mr. King, to which the letter 
of August 6, which you have submitted, Is reply. You will produce lhat? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I will, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Under the act of incorporation of the Rockefeller fund, 
can the number of members be reduced? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. My impression Is that it can not, below the number 
of Incorporators. 
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Chairman Walsh. May I ask, Mr. Rockefeller, from where you get the Idea 
that the number of incorporators can not be reduced? Is It under the general 
law of New York, or has the advice been given you that such is the law? 

Mr. Rockefbli.ee, Jr. I had assumed that the number of Incorporators never 
could be changed, Mr. Chairman; the incorporators are those who have asked 
for incorporation. 

Chairman Walsh. And as a matter of general law or statutory law of the 
State of New York, they can not be reduced. That is your idea of it? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I don’t see how they could he. 

chairman Walsh. Now, first you have this foundation—you have these gen¬ 
eral philanthropic and educational activities—the foundation, the General Edu¬ 
cation Board, and the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, I believe? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, on the foundation hoard, the following gentlemen 
appear as directors, I believe, on each of these hoards and upon the personal 
staff of Mr. Rockefeller, except Mr. Gates: John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Starr .1. 
Murphy, Jerome D. Greene, and Mr. Ile.vdt? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Mr. Heydt Is not- 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). He is your secretary? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. He Is not a member of the Rockefeller Institute board, 
as I recall It. 

Chairman Walsh. But he is of the General Education Board? 

Mr, Rockefeller, Jr. He is of the General Education Board, and the Rocke¬ 
feller Institute—no; pardon mo, lie is not a member of the General Education 
Board. He is a member solely of the Rockefeller Institute hoard—no; I mean 
the foundation board—solely of the foundation hoard, Mr. Heydt . 

Chairman Walsh. Now, the funds of the Rockefeller Foundation are paid 
out on the orders of a finance committee, I believe? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. They are paid out, Mr. Chairman, as stated quite fully 
In answer to the questionnaire, on the general vote of the board of directors 
or of the executive committee. 

Chairman Walsh. Who are on the executive committee? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think that is also stated there. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Rockefeller, could you recall it and state It? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. The members of the executive committee, If my mem¬ 
ory serves me, are Mr. Murphy, Mr. Greene, Dr. Simon Flexner, Mr. Heydt, 
and myself. That Is subject to correction. I think that is correct; but we 
have given that information there, and, if 1 am not correct, it will be corrected 
by the data there. 

Chairman Walsh. Has any estimate been made of what the tuxes would 
have been upon the property contained in the Rockefeller fund? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Has any estimate been made by any member of ,your 
father’s personal staff as to the relation that the amount of taxes exempted 
by the foundation would bear to the income of the foundation minus the cost 
o( operation? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No. 

Chairman Wat-hh. Now, then, with reference to tlio time of the Incorpora¬ 
tion of the foundation, did the securities go into It? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. There was a gift made, I think, as I stated In answer 
to the questionnaire, of a few millions of dollars shortly after the time of In¬ 
corporation. Later that same year my recollection Is flint there was a further 
gift of something around $30,000,000; and the final gift, making the total of 
.$100,000,000 was made, my recollection is, some time In 3934. Just when, I 
do not recall. 

Chairman Walsh. The following condition, I see, is contained in the deed 
of gift from your father; 

“ It Is a condition of this gift that from the income of the foundation the 
sum of $2,000,000 annually, or as much thereof as I shall designate, shall be 
applied during my lifetime to such specific objects within the corporate pur¬ 
poses of the foundation ns I may from time to time direct. If, at the close 
of any fiscal year, there shall remain any balance of the $2,000,000 which 
I have not thus designated during that fiscal year, such balance shall be trans¬ 
ferred to the general unrestricted Income of the foundation, to be used as 
the foundation shall see fit. Subject to the foregoing provision, the principal, 
as well as the Income of this gtft, may be used In your discretion for any 
of the corporate’ purposes of the foundation,” 
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Now, what was the total income of the foundation last year? 

Mr. Kockefelusb, Jr. I think that appears In this statement. 

Chairman Walsh. Please refer to It. 

Mr. Rockefei-lek. Jr. No; that does not, Mr. Chairman, because the state¬ 
ment was made before the end of the year. I may have it here. The total 
income from January 2, 1914. to January 1, 1915, was $5,152,701.50. 

Chairman Walsh. Does the Rockefeller fund keep a statement of the dis¬ 
bursements of the $2,000,000 retained for the personal benefactions of your 
father? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And that will appear, I take It, in the annual report? 

Mr. RocKF.FEr.r,F.it, Jr. It will, In full. I might explain, Mr. Chairman, that 
- the development of the foundation was simply a development Into a more per¬ 
manent form of the philanthropic work which my father had been carrying 
on personally before. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you please make a chart for us. or have one made 
In your ollice, Mr. Rockefeller, shooing all of these activities and the names 
of the persons who are on them. To make it very clear to you, I asked you 
yesterday several questions along the proposition of what might be called 
“Interlocking directorates," and I would like you to just state the facts, if 
you will, in a simple little chart. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think that information is here, and I will be glad to 
give it to you again. 

Chairman Wai.sh. I wish, of course, you would include in that the com¬ 
mittees—tire executive committees and the finance committees—showing who 
the Individuals are. 

Mr. Rockefellek, Jr. The members of the board and (he executive com¬ 
mittee? 

Chairman Walsh. And all of tire standing committees of tire organization, 
such as the executive committee or finance committee and such others as you 
may have. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Of the foundation, the General Educational Board, and 
the institute? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, sir. Is the Bureau of Social Hygiene part of this and 
does It have standing committees? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. It is not a part of this and lias no standing committee. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Is the sanitary commission- 

Mr. Rockefellek, .Tr. The International Health Commission Is, as I stated 
yesterday, an organization which lias been created by the Rockefeller Founda¬ 
tion to enter into the field of sanitation. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Will you please submit any standing committees that there 
are on that, along with this little chart? How many meetings a year must the 
corporation hold, referring to the Rockefeller Foundation? 

Mr. Rockefellek, Jr. I think the stated number of meetings is three—maybe 
four; but my recollection is three. 

Chairman Walsh. How are the. absent members notified, or are they notified 
of the action taken? 

Mr. Rockefellek, Jr. I think not, except as they get the annual report—as 
they will get it. 

Chairman Walsh. Are the minutes of the meetings printed? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. The minutes of the meetings are typewritten and sent 
to the—I am not sure whether they are sent to the members or simply laid on 
the table at the current meetings. I have forgotten which. 

Chairman Walsh. Between meetings I suppose that the control of the cor¬ 
poration is in tlie hands of the executive committee? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr, Along lines laid down by the board. 

Chairman Walsh. And that committee consists of yourself, Mr. Murphy, Mr. 
Greene, Mr. Heydt, and Dr. Flexner? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And they are all, as you have stated—see If this state¬ 
ment Is correct—all connected with your father's investments, with the com¬ 
panies In which those investments are had, or upon your personal staff or your 
f&tlier’s personal staff, with the exception of Dr. Flexner, who is the salaried 
head of the Rockefeller Institute? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think that is substantially correct 
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Chairman Walsh. I am going to ask your opinion upon some things here. 
Do you think three meetings a year frequent enough for the trustees of so 
powerful a corporation? 

Mr. Rockefellf.ii, Jr. I do. 

Chairman Walsh. How many meetings a year does the executive committee 
hold? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr.' Just as many sis may tie needed. There is no stated 
number. 

Chairman Walsh. Can you state how many the executive committee held 
last year? 

Mr. Kockefelleb, Jr. I think that shows here, Mr. Chairman, with tile at¬ 
tendance at each.. The number does not remain in my mind. 

Chairman Walsh. And the record is kept of the proceedings of the meetings 
of the executive committee? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Definite minutes of all the actions taken. 

Chairman Walsh. In what way are trustees who are not members of the 
executive committee notified of its action taken between board meetings? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. My recollection is that rice minutes of the meetings of 
the executive committee are read at (he next meeting of the board, if not sub¬ 
mitted to the directors for their perusal. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there any formal machinery for notifying the trustees 
of action taken by the executive board between meetings? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. There is not. 

Chairman Walsii. How are the executive committee members notified of ac¬ 
tion taken in their absence? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. They are not notified. 

Chairman Walsh. What is a quorum of tiie executive eommtuec? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Three. I think. That is staled in the answers, I think 
throe, of course. 

Chairman Walsii. Should die charter require (lie minutes of the hoard and 
of file executive and finance committees to lie printed? 

Mr, Rockefeller, Jr. We have not thought it necessary or we would have in¬ 
serted that requirement in the charter. 

Chairman Walsh. Would you welcome an amendment to the charter of the 
foundation which would provide for the priming of (lie minutes? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I would not think it necessary. 

Chairman Walsii. Then I take it you would not welcome it? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I should not lie hostile to ii, hut 1 should not recom¬ 
mend it. I should simply think it was unnecessary. 

Chairman Walsii. I’lease state ns briefly as yon can the provision or pro¬ 
visions that the foundation has made for making public its work. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not know of any provisions that it lias made. 

Chairman Walsii. There is no provision for such publicity in the charter? 

Mr, Rockefeller, .Tr. Weil, if there is- 

Chairman Walsh. In the charter granted from the State. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Not that I know of. 

Chairman Walsh. There is no provision for publicity in the constitution of 
tiie body itself, the Rockefeller Foundation? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Not that I know of. 

Chairman Walsh. And there is no provision for publicity in tiie by-laws of 
the corporation? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Was the decision to publish annua) reports made at a 
meeting of the board of trustees, or by the executive committee? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. As I stated in answer to a previous question, by the 
board of trustees. 

Chairman Walsh. What mailing list does it plan to use in distributing this 
report? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think it hus made no plans as yet. 

Chairman Walsh. Who will prepare tills publicity matter for distribution? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. The secretary of the foundation'will prepare the re¬ 
port No plans have been made with reference to its circulation. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there some one present in charge of the preparation 
of this printed document, the questionnaire, or was the actual work of writing 
done by some particular person? 

Mr. RockEFELtEB, Jr. It was done by tbe several of us In the office who are 
familiar with those matters, each contributing os be might have time. 
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Chairman Walsh. DM Mr, Lee have anything to do with that, Mr. Ivy L. 
Lee? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think it is highly probable that he did, as one of our 
associates. 

Chairman Walsii. Is it within your knowledge whether ho did or not? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. He did? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Did he write a number of the matters that went to the 
newspapers with regard to the Rockefeller Foundation; did Mr. Ivy I.. Lee 
prepare that publicity matter? 

Sir. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not know whether he prepared it. He has co¬ 
operated with us in any way that we have desired to have him. As I stated 
yesterday, in seeking ids advice last spring, it was quite us much in the inter¬ 
est of tlie various matters which we were Interested in as- 

Chairman Walsh. How is that? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. As I stated, in seeking Mr. Lee's advice last spring, it 
was quite as much that matters with respect to our own affairs and the phi¬ 
lanthropies and other work which we had in hand might be given proper pub¬ 
licity as that tlie situation in Colorado might receive attention. 

Chairman Walsh. Did I understand that Mr. Lee receives part of Ills com¬ 
pensation from tlie Rockefeller Foundation? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. He does not. 

Chairman Walsh. He receives none of it from tlie Rockefeller Foundation? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. He docs not; he receives none of it. 

Chairman Walsh. You have already stated that, the pay for ills work in dis¬ 
tributing the bulletins containing the facts with regard to tlie Colorado situation 
was paid by your father? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes; and I have tlie entry here if you care for it. 

Chairman Walsh. What entry is that ? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. You asked me to produce tlie entry in my father's 
books in connection witli tlie payment of that amount to Mr. Lee. 

Chairman Walsii. I would be very glad to have it now. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. It reads—this is a copy by the bookkeeper: 

“ November 25, 1013, cheek No. A64938, to the order of Ivy L. Lee, Instruc¬ 
tions J. I>. It., jr., November 24, at the rate of $1,000 per month from June 1 
to December 1, 1914, $6,000. Charged to office expense account.” 

And the check itself, which I have here, as is customary with the checks 
of our office, has cerlain references to vouchers, etc., in tlie printed place for 
the date, November 24, 1914. J. D. R., jr., and makes reference to my letter 
instructing—my letter to Mr. Lee inclosing tlie check, which is here, and I 
shall be glad to read It. 

Chairman Walsh. If you please, you may do so. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. (reading) : 

“Mr. Lee: Inclosed please find check for $0,000, being the compensation 
agreed on at the rate of $1,000 a month for tlie services you have rendered to 
our Interests from the beginning of our relationship—tlie 1st of June to the 1st 
of December. It is understood that compensation at the same rate Is to be 
continued for the month of December. 

“ Greatly appreciating the valuable assistance you have rendered to us, 
I am, 

“Very truly, 


“ John D. Rockefeller, Jr.” 

Chairman Walsh. I’lense hand that to tlie sergeant at arms. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. May I ask that It be returned? 

Chairman Wai.sh. Yes; I will see that It Is returned at once. Was there 
any reason why Mr. Ivy L. Lee was not paid $1,000 a month as he went ahead 
with the work? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. The question of compensation was not discussed when 
I made the arrangement with Mr. Lee. 

Chairman Walsh. I think the sergeant at arms did not get the book entry. 
.Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. This Is the book entry [Indicating], 

Chairman Walsh. This general expense book of your father, are you familiar 


with it? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No; except that I know that any office expenses, such 
as salaries, incidental stationery, and other things of that sort—traveling ex¬ 
penses—are charged to it. 
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Chairman Walsh. Is Mr. Lee receiving any compensation for the publicity 
matter he Is writing for the Rockefeller Foundation? 

Mr. Rockekek.hr, Jr. He is not. 

Chairman Walsh. He is just contributing that on account of his employment 
upon your father's private staff? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Mr. Lee, as one of the members of my father’s staff, 
and just as the rest of us do, contributes any services that may be in the 
interest of any of the general matters we have in hand. 

Chairman Walsji. Financially? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. On any subject. 

1 Chairman Walsii. In the business management of corporations? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Or in the philanthropic activities? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. In all my father's interests. 

Chairman Walsh. Did the normal school department of the National Edu¬ 
cational Association at its St. Paul meeting in July, 1914, pass the following 
resolutions: 

“We view with alarm the activity of Carnegie and Rockefeller Foundations, 
agencies not in any 7 way responsible to the people, in their efforts to control 
tlie policies of our State educational institutions, to fashion after their con¬ 
ception, and to standardize our courses of study, to surround the institutions 
with conditions which menace true academic freedom and defeat tiie primary 
purpose of democracy as heretofore preserved inviolate in our common schools 
and normal schools and universities.” 

Mr. Rockefeller, .Tr. I was not invited to attend that meeting, and I could 
not say whether such resolution was passed or not. 

Chairman Walsh. You were not invited to attend the meeting of the Inter¬ 
national Educational Association? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Was the resolution called to your attention after it was 
passed? 

Mr, Rockefeller, .Tr. I think I saw it in the papers. 

Chairman Walsh, Kindly make any comment you might wish to make on 
that. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have not any comment to make, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. And a State superintendent of education In the South 
wrote to the commission to the effect educational freedom in the South was 
being threatened by private donors—the colleges and public universities—the 
private colleges and public universities. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. What letters might he addressed to this commission I 
am not in a way to know, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Has there any such letter been addressed to your insti¬ 
tution, to the Rockefeller Foundation? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Not that I have heard of. 

Chairman Walsh. Do tiie southern colleges to which this General Education 
Board gives money for the purposes of secondary education consult the board 
informally In regard to the persons to be appointed? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That I do not know. They certainly do not consult 
the board. It is a matter in the hands of tiie officers of the board; and I under¬ 
stand that the secretary 7 of the board is to appear before you and lie can give 
you the information and I can not. 

Chairman Walsh. You have no recollection upon that subject? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. My recollection is not clear on it. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Garretson has a few questions lie wishes 
to ask you, Mr. Rockefeller. 

Commissioner Garretson. Mr. Rockefeller, in speaking of tiie question of 
discipline or removal of trustees, you refer to the fact that a veto power as to 
tiie election of trustees would be sufficient, in your opinion? 

Mr, Rockefeller, Jr. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. Is not the veto power purely preventive and not 
corrective? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Mr. Garretson, It had never occurred to us that men 
coulfl get on this board who would need correction. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Are there not rather striking examples of the 
inability of any power to choose a number of men among whom there might 
not be, to use tiie Methodist term, backsliders? 
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Mr. Rockefeixeb, Jr. If such a backslider were to develop In any of these 
boards, in the first place he would be entirely !n the minority, and In the 
second place, at the end of his term of office, which does not exceed three years, 
he could easily be replaced, If he could not be put out fit an earlier date. 

Commissioner Garretson. Might It not be necessary, with the formal re¬ 
pudiation, to place the foundation on record as passing judgment? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. It might, but we did not consider that possibility. 

Commissioner Garuetson. With a sort of perpetuating power as is here de¬ 
scribed—by tlie way, have you followed up any of the analyses of file war 
situation iu Europe, particularly by noted university men of those countries? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have not read them with any care at all. 

Commissioner Garuetson. Where it is asserted, wrongly or rightly, that 
there has been a continuous campaign, for Instance in Germany from 18-48. 
accentuated since 1S70, of domination by the militarist idea of all channels of 
the State, church, educational, social, and otherwise with the apotheosis of the 
divine mission of Germany to regenerate the world, considered as connected 
with tlie present condition there? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. 1 have heard that theory advanced, Mr. Garretsou. 

Commissioner Garretson. Might it lx* possible that a foundation of tlie 
character of some that exist that with a change of the personnel, and I am 
applying this absolutely to a condition which may arise after tlie present gen¬ 
eration is gone—that with a personnel devoting the potential power to a domi¬ 
nation of tlie educational, as outlined in tlie resolution passed by tlie educa¬ 
tional association, to tlie spiritual as applied to tlie endowment of churches,or 
of theological universities—to tlie social as applied by ordinary, well-recognized 
methods of molding public opinion—could a foundation of that character, self- 
perpetuating in its milure, exorcise an influence that would lie deadly to 
liberalism? I go no further than liberalism? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. It is remotely possible, Mr. Garretson, but my answer 
would be that with the power of the legislature to amend and restrict tn any 
way, that such power at any time ought to lie sufficient to safeguard against 
that possibility. 

Commissioner Garretson. But, if that campaign were so thoroughly con¬ 
ducted, under the rose, that before thinking men wakened to its influence it 
had been able to exercise and create a degree of domination, what then? 

Mr. Rockefeller. Jr. I think that would lie hardly ]Kissible; Hint the Ameri¬ 
can people would know tlie trend of such an attempt before it had gotten any 
such hold. And may I say, Mr. Garretson, right here, that I think it must 
be obvious to you all that one reason why tlie founders of tlie Rockefeller 
Foundations made sucli strenuous, persistent, ami patient efforts to get a 
Federal charter, was that this large work, running through the ages, might 
be most conspicuously located, might be at a point where the eyes of the 
people of tlie whole country would center upon It. and where the representa¬ 
tives of the people, as a whole, would be constantly working and where they 
could see what it was doing, and direct, as they might see lit, or limit its 
activities. 

Commissioner Garretson. Going, for a moment, to the plan that has been 
in effect tentatively for relations between employer and employee in the mining 
region of Colorado, what safeguard is there, Mr. Rockefeller, in that plan for 
the independent man who is chosen by his associates on that committee as their 
representative? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Safeguard in what respect? 

Commissioner Garretson. His service with the corporation os against the 
resentment of any petty officer? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I should think the large number of men who were 
back of him would be a pretty strong safeguard. ■' 

Commissioner Garretson. Are you aware of tlie fact, Mr. Rockefeller—I will 
draw from my own experience—that the railway organizations that are 
recognized as having ns great a voice In dealing with their own affairs with 
their employers as almost any labor organization—that they for 20 years have 
found it necessary to have Inserted in ail their agreements, as outgrowth of 
large experience with men behind those committeemen, that no committeeman 
should be discriminated against in his service on account of contending against 
the views of the company—against the companies’ viewpoint—and that 1,000 
men would be a small estimate of the number of men who have been protected 
under this clause against that very thing? 

Mr, Rockefeller, Jr, What is the question? 
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Commissioner Garretson. How could men he protected against this plan, this 
plan that is suggested or that is put in effect? 

Mr. Rockefeller, .Tr. As I understand it, Mr. Garretson, this plan is a pian 
which is doubtless going to develop as occasion may require. I fancy the 
officers of the company and the men who have cooperated in its execution to this 
point will purpose to develop any additional features which their common 
counsel and experience might indicate to lie desirable, and I should not regard 
it as a finished and final plan, 1ml subject to such strengthening In weal: 
point-s as you have suggested or as others may suggest. 

Commissioner Garretson. Ton realize, of course, the absolute necessity of 
such safeguards as long ns officers remain human? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Your experience I should take as final on (hat. Mr. 
Garretson. 

Commissioner Garretson. It has not been final yet: we still have occasions 
for it. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. It would have great weight with me. 

Commissioner Garretson. You spoke of the necessity for a corporation per¬ 
forming certain services under pioneering conditions. When a corporation takes 
upon itself, either pioneering or otherwise, to furnish all the elements of com¬ 
munity life, and that naturally comprises schools, churches, publications in 
many cases, school hoards, city governments—ali of those agencies when they 
come from the company and are administered h.v the company—is there not 
thereby created an element of feudalism? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think it is a highly undesirable situation to have 
exist. 

Commissioner Garretson. Well, is it not true that passing to the final stage,* 
and Hint is with an open mind, because that cun only bo properly applied to that 
one condition—that of taxation—the company owning the property for taxation, 
and that Is applied only on the farm lands, all of the funds necessary for the 
community to provide for itself should lie properly available as in any other 
community? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I should hope that just as quickly as tlie community 
could take care of those interests it should do so. 

Commissioner Garretson. Tins there been any tendency in that direction in 
what are known as closed camps? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That I do not known 

Commissioner Garretson. Do you know as to the truth of whether or not the 
company activities have, first named the tax commissioners through political 
action, next lowered the tax rate until funds were not available, and tJipn 
proceeded on the surface to furnish those facilities as philanthropic necessities 
after throttling the right of the people to them from the State source? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not know. 

Commissioner Garretson. It would tie an undesirable condition, from my 
standpoint, if it were shown that that did exist, and that (hat was the reason 
why the company had to exercise those patriarchal! rights. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Utterly undesirable. 

Commissioner Garretson. You gave expression in your original statement 
that you believed In the right of organization of labor on precisely the same 
iines-or to exactly the same exlent—I am only making a free quotation—that 
you believed in it for capita!. I am not misquoting you there. I think? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. You are correct. 

Commissioner Garretson, Then you followed that with a statement, In an¬ 
other part of the testimony, as to (he responsibility of stockholders and direc¬ 
tors, In which you took a view that the executive must of necessity conduct 
the business. I am using the executive in the sense of the fuii executive 
staff, presumably the president and those below him, btit the president being 
'held responsible for that executive staff. Now, if the executive of a business 
corporation has plenary power and is held responsible for the conduct of that 
business, are you prepared to accept exactly the same idea as applied to the 
conduct of the labor union; that Is, the organization of the men? In other 
words, I want to make an example, to illustrate so that you wtll know what I 
meqp before you reply. You, as the president of a great corporation, decide 
all questions that arise on the labor question—we will take that alone—with¬ 
out referring to your board of directors, under the plenary powers that you 
hate described as being necessary. I, as the executive of labor unlot), come 
to you to deal for your employees. Would you consider that any labor union 
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should place In an executive officer’s hands, the executive of that union, power 
to put those men on strike without the consent of the men? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That Is a question leading into your field, Mr. Garret- 
son, that I do not feel I could answer. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Wouldn’t it be a damnable power? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think it would lie. 

Commissioner Garretson. To apply to us? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. It might be. 

Commissioner Garretson. For instance, the brotherhood of which I am a 
part, if its members all went on a strike, associated with those wiio follow the 
same pursuit—the trainmen and engine service—for one day, tied the continent 
up, we could paralyze commerce; and if it extended beyond three days, make 
a large part of the population hungry, If, as it is claimed, the city lives from 
hand to mouth. Should the law permit power to lie in the hands of four 
men to do that? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I should think it was very unsafe. 

Commissioner Garretson. Is it more unsafe Unit (lie men we deal wilh, 
representing exactly the same relatron to the public—llmt is, the president of 
the railway—should have the power to precipitate war without returning to 
their constituency to know whether or not it was proper? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have said, Mr. Garretson, that I shoifld think, ns a 
' director—that the director of nny corporation must take the final responsi¬ 
bility for the acts of the officers whom they elect, and it is their responsibility 
to get the host officers. Now, it would come back on to them, and if any such 
situation did arise it would be entirely appropriate that it should come back 
to the directors for consideration. 

Commissioner Garretson. Do you consider that it could be appropriate 
that the power should be placed on the other side on the same way? 

' Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think the situation ought to be paralleled absolutely. 

Commissioner Garretson. Now, in that connection—if I thunder out my 
subject, will you kindly understand I am not thundering at (lie man? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I quite understand it, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. You heard—or were you present when Mr. Brau¬ 
dels gave his testimony? . 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No. 

Commissioner Garretson. Did you read the excerpts of it with regard to the 
responsibility of stockholders and directors? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Not carefully. I just glanced at it. 

Commissioner Garretson. Have you had any—this is a question that is 
purely personal, and you are at liberty, perfect liberty, if you do not want to 
answer it, I will have no fault to find-• 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I want to answer It if I can. 

Commissioner Garretson. Have you seen any reason in Ihe past.—and I am 
going to make it wide enough, six months—to change your views in any degree 
In regard to the responsibility of either stockholders nr directors for the con¬ 
duct of a corporation or of any other Institution of which he is a part? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. You mean ns regards the views which I have ex¬ 
pressed in my written statement, or those previously stated? 

Commissioner Garretson. I put it back six months so that it would -cover 
a very considerable period, probably cover all your public expressions on the 
subject to any tribunal or through nny channel. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I should hope, Mr. Garretson, that I would never 
reach the point where I would not be constantly progressing to something 
higher, better—both with reference to my own acts nnd with reference to the 
general situation In the company. My hope is that I am progressing. It is- 
my desire to. 

Commissioner Garretson; You are like the church says, you are “growing 
In grace.” 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I hope so, too. I hope the growth is In tiint direction. 

Commissioner Garretson. What Is the function of a publicity agent, Mr. 
Rockefeller? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not know. I never was one. 

Commissioner Gabretson. What is his value based on? 

Mr v Rockefeller, Jr. I haven’t any knowledge. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Bear In mind this is purely a practical question. 

I have been wondering If the publicity agent’s vaiue was based upon, first, his 
ability to tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth- 
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Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Well, if I- 

Commissioner Garretson (Interrupting). Or upon his ability to put in enough 
of truth in Restatement to make it appear plausible, or, to put across, to use 
the train phrase, the views that his employer desires put across? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Mr. Garretson, if I had information that an employee, 
a publicity ngent, dkl not have that first qualification, the ability fo tell the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, and was willing ever to tell 
anything else in reference to matters that I had anything to do with, I would 
not want him related to me in any way for a minute. That would be the prime 
qualification, In my judgment. 

Commissioner Garretson. Would you expect io find him in the regular 
trade? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I dare not answer that question. 

Chairman Walsh. We must have perfect order. I know it is rather difficult 
under such a provocation. 

Commissioner Garretson. If the witness will agree with me we will not 
break the rule, I mean agree that we won’t break It, not on flic subject matter. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think I can agree in both. 

Commissioner Garretson. Do you believe, Mr. Rockefeller, that a director 
lias any moral right to set up the plea that he is too busy to perform Ills duties 
for which tie is elected as a director? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No. 

Commissioner Garretson. In your statement you recited three conditions 
that went with the exercise of a certain—well, whether rights or privileges is 
always debatable—but that an enterprise should render the remunerative .rate 
and fair conditions for its labor; that is, should pay that to those who serve 
It; that it should render service to tlie public, presumably satisfactory service, 
proper service; second, the return on capital. Which of those three would you 
give precedence as the obligation resting upon a business enterprise? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. If I was the only one to he consulted I would give 
preference to the proper living conditions of the employees. That would he 
my own feeling. If I were representing the management of a company, the 
directors of u company, and had to secure capital for the company, however 
much as an Individual I might want to make that the first consideration, rny 
ability as a director to get capital in order to give employment to labor in that 
Industry would depend upon my ability, my being able to show that a reason¬ 
able return upon that capital could bo expected. If I could not show such a 
reasonable prospect I could not hope to secure the capital which would be 
necessary in order to develop the business. 

Commissioner Garretson. And has a business a moral right to exist, an 
enterprise, unless it can support its employees in human style? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. .lust because I believe with you there I stated that 
if it could not do that and make a return to capital the alternative would be 
to go out of business. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is the only legitimate thing to do. Poes not 
business itself In dealing with business fully recognize that idea? To Illus¬ 
trate, you as a coal merchant won't sell coal to n railway company or a lousi¬ 
ness enterprise whose balances are nil written in red for any less money than 
you will one paying 85 per cent, will you? 

]\Ii' Rockefellkb Jr. No. 

Commissioner Garretson. You referred, when you first came on the stand, 
when you were asked regarding labor troubles, the necessity of strikes taking 
place—you referred to the Lackawanna Railroad. Did you refer to the trouble 
between that road and Its train and engine men In 1910? 

*Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. That was what I had in mind. I did not know the 

tenet date. 

Commissioner Garretson. Are you aware of the fact that that never came 
to a strike; that 15 minutes before the strike was set a settlement was reached, 
and consequently the men did not quit? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I probably was at the time. But It had slipped my 
mind, I knew there were troubles brewing, ut least. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Ballard would like to ask you some questions. 

Commissioner Ballard. Mr. Rockefeller, do yon believe the person in hiring 
help, domestic help or otherwise, In the private family, has a right to inquire 
about the character, and so forth, of the help that may apply for work? 

38819°—S, Doc. 415,64-1—vol 8-57 
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Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think it is essential that they should so inquire. 

Commissioner Ballard. Do you believe that a person in the profession of 
law, for instance, has the same right to inquire about the past record and 
opinions of those who apply to him for positions? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I should think so. 

Commissioner Ballard. Don’t you think that same privilege should be 
accorded to those in industries? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I do not see why they should be differentiated against. 

Commissioner Baiaakd. We have heard a great deal of the great high-sound¬ 
ing phrase that workmen have a right to organize for their own protection. X 
think no one—I do not think you lmve ever stated anything that would indicate 
that you do not approve of that. 

Is not that a very different tiling from a union sending paid organizers and 
agitators into camps for the express purpose of making the men discontented, 
and Inducing them to organize a union? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. It would seem to me entirely different. 

Commissioner Ballard. The haiiits and customs and relationships in (he coal 
mines in Colorado are not very different from other coal mines in ttie outlying 
districts, are they ? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have assumed they were very generally the same. 

Commissioner Baiaakd. I understood you to say in your direct testimony that 
in the outlying districts where men started to build, to develop mines, it was 
necessary to build houses and to have doctors and to build schools, liecause 
there wore none in that district. And I also understood that as time went on 
and those developments increased, then ttie public could take them over them¬ 
selves and handle them. There is no objection to that in Colorado, is there? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I should say there should never he objection to that, 
and the time at which that transfer is made should be reached as rapidly as 
possible. 

Commissioner Ballard. Something has been said about directors’ responsi¬ 
bilities and stockholders’ responsibilities. Don't you think that the whole 
country has been educated, has been undergoing very considerable change in 
the last few years as to the duties and responsibilities of employers toward 
their labor? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. 1 am glad to say that I do think so. 

Commissioner Baiaakd. That is, the employer and the employing class are 
willing to establish and to extend the helping hand to the laborer wherever 
they can? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. In every way. 

Commissioner Ballard. The chairman suggested the other day that might it 
not have been better to distribute all the profits in the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co. to the workmen rnther than to receive them partly in the form of profits 
or dividends, and let the workmen enjoy them in their own way. Could that 
have been better than to have received them and then to have established 
foundations and to give educational Institutions ah authority which would be 
permanent and continuously benefit mankind? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I should not think it would, Mr. Ballard. 

Commissioner Baiaabd. Is there any law in the State requiring publicity of 
foundations and trusts of that kind. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Not in the State of New York, that I know of. 

Commissioner Ballard. It lias been brought to your attention, of course, 
during the investigations of tjiis foundation and this work that this commission 
is making studies of that kind. Would you be willing to receive suggestions 
from tills commission and give them serious consideration if the commission 
came to any conclusions that might add to the permanent welfare and benefit 
of the public through your foundation? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. As I said yesterday with reference to the industry In 
Colorado, in so far as our relationship is concerned, I not only wontd welcome 
but I would invite any suggestions, and the same would be equally true with 
reference to the foundation. 

Commissioner Ballard. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Commons would like to ask some qnestlons. 

Commissioner Commons. Mr. Rockefeller, would it be advisable in a large 
corporation to have a director whose business it should be to give his attention 
to the labor conditions? I understand that some corporation has chosen Mr. 
Neill, who was formerly Commissioner of Labor, whose special duty It is— I 
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don’t know whether lie is a member of the board of directors or simply a 
subordinate- 

Chairman Walsh. He said he was a member of the board of directors! 

Commissioner Commons. A member of the board of directors V 

Chairman Walsh. That is the testimony. 

Commissioner Commons. Tiie essential thing is he does not report to the 
executive officers, he reports to the directors. Hid you ever consider whether 
thnt would be a useful way in which the directors themselves could have infor¬ 
mation apart from that which would come up to them from the superintend¬ 
ents and general managers? 

Mr. Bockefelleb, Jr. The matter had not been brought to my attention, but 
as you present it I should think it was an excellent idea. 

Commissioner Commons. I do not Ultimate that it should he a person con¬ 
nected with labor at all. 

Mr. Bockefelleb, Jr. I understand. 

Commissioner Commons. But a person selected willi reference to his especial 
aptitude for making that class of investigations and keeping the company In¬ 
formed on those tilings. You i'ecl that would keep the directors informed 
in ways that would be valuable in currying out a scheme of tins Uiml that has 
been installed? 

Mr. Bockefelleb, Jr. It would seem to me very applicable. 

Commissioner Commons. That is the only suggestion I have. 

, Chairman Walsh. Did you have some questions, Mr. Weinstoek? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes. 

Tiie question lias been raised, Mr. Itockefeiler, about the wisdom of using 
surplus along the lines of foundation work, and as to whether it would not 
have been better to take tills surplus and use it in the way of a higher wage. 
Now, I do not know, of course, what is the policy of the Itockefeiler enterprises 
on the Atlantic seaboard, lint I do know what is (lie policy of the Itockefeiler 
enterprises—tiie Standard Oil Co.—on the Pacific coast. So far as I know, the 
Standard Oil Co. on the Pacific coast pays the full standard wage, and in the 
matter of workmen's compensation, in which I happen to be interested as 
State commissioner, I do know that tiie Standard Oil Co. was one of tlie first 
companies to come in under the compensation law when it was voluntary, and 
that it has treated its injured workers willi unusual liberality. Recently there 
was a ease where an injured worker brought suit against the company, believ¬ 
ing lie could get more out of tiie courts than lie could out of the comjiensaUon. 
The case was decided against liim and in favor of the company. But. despite 
that fact, the company paid him the full compensation, not desiring to take 
advantage of a legal technicality. 

Now, if the policy of your enterprises at this end of the continent are tiie 
same as they are on the Pacific slope, and tiie full standard wage is paid, and 
the workers are treated with every consideration, then this surplus rightfully 
belongs to the company, to the owner; and if lie sees tit to use it in the manner 
in which it is being used—through foundations—can not a greater good lie 
accomplished by that surplus treated us a unit than the same amount would 
accomplish if distributed in small amounts among a great many people? In 
other words, can it not in a concentrated form, if wisely and intelligently used, 
bring about a greater good to society than if scattered in very trifling sums 
among a multitude of people? 

Mr. Rockefeller, ,Tr. Mr. Weinstock, you speak of surplus. Tiie opinion 
seems to have prevailed, in tiie discussion of file matter of the return which 
lias come to my fattier on his investment In the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., 
the opinion seems to have prevailed that tiie return was surplus belonging to 
tiie company. That is an entirely incorrect impression. Wliut surplus there 
has been in the earnings of the company from year to year, as lias been stated, 
has gone back into the company, either in tiie development of its properties or 
In increasing wages and in improving living conditions. 

Now, this amount of money under discussion is not surplus. It is firstly 
the interest paid on a debt, the bonds which my father holds being the debt. 
The company has not anything to say, nor the public. I should assume, with 
reference to whether that interest should be paid on the debt or not. That is 
a question, of course, that is self-evident. A debt should he paid and its inter¬ 
est should be paid. If that interest were paid to some other bondholder than 
my father, we would concede the right that he should have the Interest and do 
with the interest what he saw fit, whether it was to establish foundations or 
whatever he desired to do with it. 
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Now, the same is true with reference to the trifling amount which has been 
returned to my father as a dividend on the capital stock, and all of the other 
stockholders have been treated In the same way. 

I want first to make clear that those returns are not surplus, they are, 
firstly, the payment to capital of interest on a loan, at a fixed rate agreed 
upon, and, in the second place, such return in a dividend upon the stock as 
the earnings of the company justified at the time the dividend was paid. 
I hope I have made clear that point. 

To answer your specific question, no one raises the question as to what 
should be done with the bond interest paid to any of the other bondholders of 
the company, of which there are a very large number, nor what should be done 
With the trifling dividends that have been paid to such parties. They are at 
liberty, of course, to use that legitimate return in any way they see fit. Just 
liecnu.se that return comes to my fattier, and because, in order to feed and 
clothe himself, he may not be dependent on that particular return, the impres¬ 
sion seems to arise in the public mind that he should not keep it, ns every 
other stock or bond holder does who has no greater right to it than he, but just 
the same right, simply because he does not need it. Why should he not throw 
it back into the hands of the public as he may think wise? I simply want 
to make the point that, it seems to me, the stockholders and the bondholders 
should all be conceded the same rights. So much preliminary to the answer to 


your question. , ,, .. 

<\s to the relative wisdom of a bondholder or a stockholder using the return 
on ids Investment or his debt in voluntarily Increasing a wage already as high as 
the standard average wage in the industry throughout the country, as regards 
the relative value of his doing that voluntarily, or putting that money In some, 
to his mind, useful public service, I should think that the latter course, under 
these particular circumstances, would be productive of a greater general public 
benefit Because only when funds which are not required for the support of 
the owner ovist in sufficient quantity is it possible to endow colleges, to estab¬ 
lish hospitals, to build institutes of medical research, and to forward those kinds 
of work which need large aggregations of capital and which, if dependent upon 
tlm small giver for establishment, could hardly be expected to bo established. 

Is my answer clear? ,, „ , , 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes; entirely so. In connection with the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co., Mr. Rockefeller, I have been endeavoring to reconcile certain 
figures and they have confused me, and I would ask you to help me out in it 
and see if I can get the thing straightened. In your preliminary statement, 
among other things, you said, on page 0: 

“ Since we first acquired an interest In the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., In 1902, 
the company has paid in wages to its employees over $02,000,000. During the 
same period we have received dividends amounting to $371,000 on our invest¬ 
ment in the capital stock. Therefore our stock interest In the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co. has yielded a return of about two-tldrds of 1 per cent per annum on 
the actual cash investment of about $6,000,000.” 

Now, I understand your Interests In that company do not exceed 40 per cent. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. No. . . .. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is, you own and control 40 per cent of the 
stock But in looking over the reports that wore handed me yesterday, the 
annual reports of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., I noted that the capital stock 
was $36,000,000. Is that correct? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Why, I think It Is; I nm not sure. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, 40 per cent of $36,000,000 would be equiva¬ 
lent to about $14,400,000. „ _ . . . . . 

Mr Rockefeller, Jr. But you are figuring at par, Mr. Weinstock. This is 
the actual cash at the market price at which the stock was purchased. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I see. Now, what is the market value of that 

$36,000,000? . , 

Mr Rockefeller, Jr. It is constantly changing from day to day. I have no 
idea what it Is to-day. But taking the different investments made In the stock 
from time to time as they appear on my father’s books, it shows that he had 
spent $6,000,000 in buying the stock nt whatever the price of the stock might 
have been at the time of the respective purchases. , .,. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Tlint is the stock, purely and simply, and nothing 
to do with the bonds? , ,, , . , ... 

Mr Rockefeller, Jr. Not in that transaction, nor has it anything to do with 
the par value of the stock. You see this statement does not Indicate how many 
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shares of stock my father had. This simply says that he has invested $6,000,000 
In the stocks of that company. He may have paid $75 a share for some, and $50 
a share for some. I do not know, but that Is the way It stands. 

Commissioner Weinstock. If he had bought at par value, he would have one- 
sixth and not 40 per cent? He would have $6,000,000, or one-sixth of $36,- 
000 , 000 ? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. So evidently he must have bought a good deal of 
It below par value? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have never known the stock to he anything approach¬ 
ing the par value. And, as I showed In the subsequent statement, the invest¬ 
ment stands my father to-day, at the present market price, a number of mil¬ 
lions of dollars of loss. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, in common with myself, you probably have 
heard and read the statement made broadly by anticapitall.stic advocates that 
in industry, under our present system, capital gets the lion’s share of the pro¬ 
duction and labor gets the small end. Haven’t you heard those statements 
made and seen them written? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. They have a familiar sound. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes. In fact, I have heard the statement made at 
public gatherings that under our present system of production labor gets not 
to exceed 10 per cent of the production and capital gets the remaining 90 pep 
cent. Now, in looking over the figures that have been presented here I find 
these facts—I will not vouch for their accuracy; I think they are approximately 
correct, and for the information of the commission and for part of our record 
1 am sure we would appreciate it if you would he good enough to have your 
office go over these approximate figures and verify them and make them as 
accurate as possible so we may have them as part of our proceeding. 

(See Rockefeller, jr., Exldbit No. 4.) 

I find from the annual reports that I looked over yesterday that the gross 
earnings from 1902 to 1914 of t lie Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., the gross earnings 
were $241,000,000, In round figures. The pay roil, according to the statement 
made here, during that period was $92,000,000, and the amounts paid out for 
interest, dividends, and reserves, as taken from your annual report rather hur¬ 
riedly, aggregate in round figures $24,000,000. That means this, that for every 
dollar received by (lie Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., 38 cents was paid to labor, 
nine and a fraction cents was paid to capital as interest, dividends, and reserve 
funds, and that fifty-two and a fraction cents on the dollar was used for all 
kinds of other espenses like taxes, insurance, depreciation and betterments, etc. 
If these figures are correct, and I think they are substantially correct, this 
would Indicate that labor has gotten four times as much out of (lie industry ns 
capital has. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. And may I suggest, Mr. Weinstock, that to make that 
statement quite complete, it ought to be indicated that a large part of that !) 
cents—was it 9 cents that capital got? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes; nine and a fraction cents. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. (continuing). Was payment of interest on debt. It was 
not a profit, because the bond interest is the very large charge there. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yesj the bond interest. I think I have those fig¬ 
ures here- 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. (interrupting). I think the total dividends that have 
been paid In that company to all the stockholders have been under a million 
dollars. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The bond Interest was $17,673,000; the amount put 
into reserves was $5,780,000 ; and the dividends were $2,060,000. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr, Well, now, the $17,000,000 of bond Interest, of course, is 
simply paying Interest on capital borrowed. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes; but still that would bo capital's end of It. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Yes; but It Is not profit. 

Commissioner Weinstock. No ; It is not profit. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. The $5,000,000 that has gone into reserves, my under¬ 
standing is, is simply to preserve the integrity of the mortgage and provide for 
its retirement. So that that $5,000,000 is simply related to the payment of 
interest on the debt and keeping the debt— to keep it in perfect condition. The 
$2,060,000 is the return on the capital invested. 

Commissioner Weinstock, You explained also in this statement, Mr. Rocke¬ 
feller, that since the strike has been declared off in Colorado the company is 
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organizing a system whereby the men will he afforded a hearing through their 
own committee. Now, specifically you say this: 

“ With reference to my attitude toward labor unions, I believe it to be just 
as proper and advantageous for labor to associate itself Into organized groups 
for the advancement of its legitimate Interests as for capital to combine for 
the same object. Such associations of labor manifest themselves in promoting 
collective bargaining, in an effort to secure better working and living conditions, 
In providing machinery whereby grievances may easily and without prejudice 
to the individual be taken up with the management.” 

Now, is it contemplated that this joint committee that has now been appointed 
representing the employers on the one hand, the workers on the other, shall not 
only deal with grievances, but slmll also enter into collective bargaining? Can 
you give us any information on that particular point, Mr. Rockefeller? 

Mr. Rockf.kei.U5b, Jr. As I have undertaken to indicate, Mr. Weinstock, this 
plan in its present form is as fur as the officers and the men have developed iL 
at this moment. I assume that it is the purpose of the officers to add to the 
plan and to develop it in eoojierntion with the representatives of the men just 
as rapidly and. along just such lines as the experience In the working of this 
part so far agreed on shall indicate to be wise; and that it will include collective 
bargaining is certainly one of the possibilities. I have no information as to the 
thought in tlie mind of either the officers or the men as to wlmt further develop¬ 
ment there may be. 

Commissioner YVeinbtock. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. At this point we will stand adjourned until 2.30 o'clock 
this afternoon, Instead of 2 o’clock. 

Will you kindly resume the stand at 2.30 o'clock. Mr. Rockefeller? 

(Thereupon, at 12.35 o’clock of this Wednesday, January 27, 1913, a recess 
was taken until 2.30 o'clock p. m.) 


AFTEBNOON SESSION-2.311 P. M. 

Chairman Walsh. The house will he in jierfect order and we will proceed 
with tlie Inquiry. 

Sir. Rockefeller, will you kindly resume the stand? 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR.—Continued. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner O'Connell says he would like to ask yon 
a few questions. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Mr. Rockefeller, I want to ask a question in con¬ 
nection with this proposed investigation, tills industrial investigation. I want 
to state very frankly I know of no work In which you might he engaged that 
would bring greater results to the enlire populace of the country than a work 
of that character. I am intensely interested In knowing with what thorough¬ 
ness the investigation Is to be made; whether it is simply to lie an academic in¬ 
vestigation and then pass off, or whether there is to he represented in that 
investigation men of scientific knowledge, men with practical knowledge. I 
should like very much and I am sure the commission will be interested to know 
just what tlie plan is or who will lie associated with the investigation tliat is 
to be undertaken. 

Mr. Rockeeeli.eb, Jr. Mr. O’Connell, that question in substance, I think, was 
one the questions in one of the questionnaires. I am glad to have this further 
opportunity of answering it. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Yes. I read the answer in the questionnaire, but 
I think it might be elaborated a little to enlighten us all. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I have taken a good deal of the time of the commission 
during this examination in explaining somewhat fully the method which has 
led to the development of several of the activities which have ton discussed 
here. I took time yesterday to speak of the development of the idea of the 
Rockefeller Institute of Medical Research, how that it started with a group of 
able scientific men into whose hands, without any suggestion or restriction, was 
put a limited sum of money, and how the whole thing has developed from 
that beginning of $200,000, without any suggestion as to the line to be followed, 
into the present Rockefeller Institute of Medical Research. That Is only 
typical of the method which has always been my father’s method In developing 
any such work, and It Is the method which the directors of the Rockefeller 
Foundation propose to follow in connection with this study of Industrial rela- 
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tlons to which you refer. The purpose is to select the ablest men whom the 
directors can find for a work of that kind. And with that in mind Mr. Mac¬ 
kenzie King was selected. 

Now, it would be quite contrary to the policy of the board, quite contrary to 
what I think the views of the members would be as to the way to get results, 
were the board to undertake to make any plans or any suggestions to Mr. King 
as to what methods, what line, what process he should follow in making this 
study. We leave ourselves entirely In Mr. King’s hands. He is absolutely free 
to develop the Investigation along any line that seems to him to be in (he 
public Interest. To answer more specifically, the foundation would have no 
interest in such an investigation or In any Investigation which it did not believe 
eventually might give promise of resulting in some large or small contribution 
to the general well-being of the people at large. That is the goal, a very prac¬ 
tical goal. But the merely scientific investigation, an academic study, simply 
the collating of facts would not scent adequate or satisfactory or sufficiently 
worth while to the hoard of directors of the Rockefeller Foundation. Their 
hope Is that under Mr. King's leadership something that will appeal to the 
labor interests of the country, to the capitalistic interests of the country may 
result If It does not appeal to both of those groups, if tiie result of the 
study is not something practical that hoth desire to try and may find to work, 
that is the end of it; nothing will have bean accomplished. 

Commissioner O'Connetj. Then I take it from that that some thought has 
been given by your board to the fact that there is some industrial unrest ex¬ 
isting in the country; that there is some fundamental difference between em¬ 
ployer and employee in the country; following that up, this commission is in¬ 
structed by act of Congress to Investigate the underlying causes of industrial 
unrest. I am sure tills commission ami myself personally, apd I think the 
public generally, would he glad to know what you consider to be the underlying 
causes of industrial unrest. You arc engaged in a large way in employing 
people, you have to do with big things financially, you have your hoard, and 
you have given notice to the world that you are going to make an investigation 
of this kind, and some thought must have been given to it, and I am sure that 
this commission would appreciate your experience and what you believe to be 
the underlying causes for industrial unrest. 

Mr. Rockefellee, Jr. With ail men who are interested in the highest and 
best interests of their fellow men, I have been conscious of this spirit of 
unrest to which you refer. As made plain in my statement made at the outset 
of the inquiry, the difficulties which developed in Colorado emphasize in a con¬ 
crete way that spirit of unrest, and as slated in that same paper, the develop¬ 
ments there led me to feel the great importance of undertaking, in as far as 
I might be able through any influence I might have, to contribute toward a 
discovery of the underlying facts of which you sjienk. Now. if I lind myself 
known those facts, or felt that I was myself capable of discovering them, I 
should have in the one instance made an utterance as to my views, if I thought 
that would be lielpfnl or would, in the other instance, have proceeded to make 
a personal study. But, as I felt that one trained to investigate, with broad 
experience on the human side of the problem and having represented the 
people’s interest, would he far better able than I to make such a study, with a 
reasonable measure of hope that results would eventuate, I was glad to use 
my influence as a director of the Rockefeller Foundation in urging upon the 
foundation that it should enter upon such a study, and I am utterly Incapable, 
Mr. O’Connell, of venturing an opinion os to the causes of this unrest. 

Commissioner O’Coxneu,. Just one other question, please, and tills will 
probably be answered in the other. In my opinion a large part of the struggles 
that have occurred between employers and employees is caused by the fact 
that they do not meet each other and do not get together; that there are no 
means taken to bring them together, and as a result of that differences arise, 
strikes and lockouts, and all that sort of thing. Do you believe that if the 
Government established a board—a national board—with authority to investi¬ 
gate, with the natural Influences of the Government attached to it, that, for 
Instance; this commission has, that would stand as a permanent institution for 
the purpose of mediating, adjusting, and facilitating the adjustment—noth¬ 
ing compulsory about It, but purely voluntarily—of such differences, that an 
institution of that kind might have a considerable influence in minimizing the 
differences that may arise between employer and employees? 

Mr, RocKBmtkS, Jr. I fully agree with your first statement and I make 
it even broader than you have, that most of the differences in life are the resalt 
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of misunderstanding, simply because we do not know each other. If men and 
women could get closer together and talk face to face, 1 think there would 
be vastly less misunderstanding and unrest. I think anything which leads 
toward that end would be very helpful. As to your direct question regarding 
the efficiency of such a national organization, I hardly feel that I could ex¬ 
press an opinion which would be of any value on that matter. 

Chairman Wai.sk. Commissioner Lennon would like to ask a few questions. 

Commissioner Lf.nnon. Mr. Rockefeller, you have been—you have not yet 
beard as to any of these subjects which were discussed between the managers 
In Colorado and the committee of 25, have you? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Not yet; no, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, if a deadlock should arise in a conference of 
that kind, would either party—would the representatives of labor have the 
right to appeal to the directors of the company? 

Mr. Rockefeller, .Tr. I have tried to make clear, Mr. Lennon, that this plan 
which I have stated I am advised has been entered into by the officers of the 
Colorado I’uel & Iron Co. in cooperation with the representatives of their 
men, is in a formative stage. These different points have been mutually agreed 
on. I think it seems but natural that the further development of the plan will 
best be worked out by the two parties in interest, as they consider in this 
friendly spirit of contact their mutual interest, and I would be unable to 
prophesy as to what further steps might be taken; but I should feel sure 
that both sides would be anxious to have their views meet in planning for what 
would be in the common interest. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, if such agreement as to methods of appeal 
has not been arrived at yet—lias not reached that development—do you believe 
that a matter of that character would be conductive to peace in the industry— 
that if the workmen were dissatisfied and a deadlock ensued that they would 
have a right of appeal to the board of directors and bring the matter up to 
headquarters? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. My personal opinion is that it would be entirely advis¬ 
able that they should feel perfectly free to lay their case before the directors, 
and I should feel that the officers would be entirely glad to have them do so. 

Commissioner Lennon. Are you aware of the fact that in industry one of the 
great causes of unrest is the fact that the tailoring people have to meet with 
only the representatives and not the employers themselves, and that the work¬ 
ing out of this plan so that they could reach the directors, if that could be 
arrived at, possibly some of that unrest might bo eliminated? •• 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I think that is quite in line with the suggestion mane 
by Commissioner O'Connell, and I think it would help very much to increase 
and advance mutual understanding if there was contact between the repre¬ 
sentatives of the men and the directors. I should think it would he desirable, 
and I hope, Mr. Lennon, when I go to Colorado ns a director that I may be so 
fortunate as to be able to meet with the representatives of the men. 

Commissioner Lennon. I want to ask one question regarding the founda¬ 
tions. Should the legislature enact some law that had a bearing on the foun¬ 
dation, amending the charter and its operations to an extent that was en¬ 
tirely unsatisfactory to the trustees, how could the fund be distributed? What 
would then become of the foundation itself? Would it go on as a personal 
institution or would the trustees probably distribute the money? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Of course, there, It Is only a question of opinion— 
a guess, and your guess would be as good as mine, but I should think that 
the State, through Its legislature—any amendments which it felt were In the 
interests of the public, the directors at the time would, of course, acquiesce 
in. I think it would be their duty to express their views as to the advantage 
or disadvantage of the proposed amendment, but if It passed, to most cor¬ 
dially cooperate In operating thereafter under the amendment. In the event 
of the charter being rescinded, the fund would, I understand, pass into the 
hands of the State, to be controlled by the legislature or some court, and 
ns would be customary, to be used for such purposes within the Judgment 
of either of those bodies as would most nearly relate themselves to the char¬ 
ter purposes of the organization. 

Commissioner Lennon. This point I want to get at: Is it your understand¬ 
ing that under the law, If the charter Is recalled, that the fund then comes 
under the control and power of the State? 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. I understand that is the law with reference to any 
such foundation. 
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Chairman Walsh. That, is all, Mr. Rockefeller. You may now be excused 
permanently; thank you. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. Mr. Chairman, may I express to you and the other 
members of your commission my great appreciation of your courtesy and pa¬ 
tience? I fear I have tried the patience of the entire commission in my 
efforts to answer in a clear and accurate way the questions which have been 
put with reference to these very important matters that have been under con¬ 
sideration. 

I greatly appreciate the courtesy that lias been shown me, and I want to 
repeat wlmt I said tiie other day, that I am anxious to avail myself of any 
suggestions that the commission may feel disposed to make with reference 
to any of the matters under consideration, and that I very much hope that 
as a result of tills full and pal lent hearing which you have accorded me, 
there may be developed a better understanding among all the parties at interest 
in connection, not only with this general western situation, but the general 
questions that have come up, and that as a result a real improvement may be 
forthcoming in this general situation. 

Chairman Walsh. Thank you, Mr. Rockefeller. That will he all [Ap¬ 
plause.] Any person that gives any audible expression will he asked to retire. 

Dr. Allen. 

TESTIMONY OF DR. WILLIAM H. ALLEN. 

Chairman Walsh. Will the house please he in perfect order? 

Please state your name. 

Dr. Allen. William 11. Allen. 

Chairman Walsii. Where do you reside, Mr. Allen? 

Dr. Allen. In this city. 

Chairman Walsh. Wlmt is your business, please? 

Dr. Allen. The promotion of public knowledge of public business. 

Chairman Walsh. What positions have you occupied here or elsewhere? 
Please state and describe what your field of activity has been, Dr. Allen. 

Dr. Allen. My last work lias been jointly directing a survey of the Uni¬ 
versity of Wisconsin. Prior to that 1 was director of the bureau of Municipal 
Research of New York and of the training school for public service. Prior 
to that, general agent of the New York Association for Improving the Con¬ 
dition of the Poor; formerly the secretary of the New Jersey Slate Charity 
Aid Association; and prior to that, Instructor at the University of Peunsyl- 
var.i' 

Chairman Walsh. Wlmt were you doing at the time you were invited to 
assist in this study that Hie commission is making? 

Dr. Allen. Completing a survey of the University of Wisconsin. 

Chairman Walsh. How did yon come to participate in this work? 

Dr. Allen. I received a long-distance telephone from Chicago, and was 
nsked to meet Mr. Manley, who was In charge of public hearings, hml a con¬ 
ference with him there, after which a formal invitation to participate was 
extended. 

Chairman Walsii. Please give your Instructions ns to the scope and method 
or the study that you wore to make and that the commission is to make 
upon this subject, Dr. Allen? 

Dr. Allen. We were nsked to learn the names of the principal foundations, 
particularly those bearing nationally, to learn mid state their purposes, their 
powers, financial und legal, their methods of operation, results so far ns could 
he obtained In the limited time; questions arising with regard to their method 
of operation, powers, and results, and get as quickly ns we could through 
the questioning of witnesses anil examination of records any constructive sug¬ 
gestions tTiat might seem serviceable at this time. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would state now who has been asked to testify 
and give the nature of the questions asked the foundations or individuals to be 
questioned. 

Dr. Allen. The foundations it seemed feasible to get information about in a 
short time were the various Carnegie Foundations, the Carnegie Institute at 
Washington, the Carnegie Foundation for Advancement of Teaching, and cer¬ 
tain facts as to the hero fund and the peace fund, and the Carnegie Corpora¬ 
tion; the Sage Foundation, the American Scandinavian Foundation, the Cleve¬ 
land Foundation, and the three Rockefeller Foundations, so-called Rockefeller 
Foundations, the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, and the General 
Education Board. The method that has been used- 
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Chairman Walsh. First—well, if you are still on the subject you may pro¬ 
ceed. 

Dr. Allen. I was going to say, we have written to the officers of these vari¬ 
ous corporations asking first for a constitution and by-laws, articles of Incor¬ 
poration, their officers, their securities, the powers as defined, programs as de¬ 
fined in their various publications. These have been followed up by questions, 
generally in Installments, based upon a study of these first returns as to legal 
powers and financial status. In several Instances there have been visits to the 
offices of these corporations. Mr. Manly has Interviewed Mr. Carnegie and there 
iuive Iwen visits to I be Carnegie Foundation, the General Education Board, 
examinations of documents, follow-np letters to individuals and to officers based 
upon the examination of documents and answers to questions. So far as pos¬ 
sible we have tried to establish facts in cases where allegations have been made 
through the press anti by letter or orally to the commission with regard to 
the foundations, and the type of questions asked was fairly well illustrated in 
several of the questions asked this morning. Who the officers are, what the 
interlocking of directorates, as these groups, Carnegie-ltockefellor group, or as 
between groups, amt tiie questions have gone further into the relation of these 
different groups and the outside bodies which they have given funds to or have 
Investigated. 

Chairman Walsh. I asked you, 1 believe, to give the names of the wit¬ 
nesses who have been asked to testify. 

Dr. Allen. For the Carnegie group. Mr. Carnegie and the president of the 
Carnegie Foundation for Advancement of Teaching, President Pritchett For 
Hie General Education Board, executive secretary, Mr. Buttrick; for the Sage 
Foundation, Mr. Glenn, a director; for the Cleveland Foundation, President 
Goff. 

Chairman Walsh. In a general way. what Is the Cleveland Foundation? 

Dr. Allen. The Cleveland Foundation is different from any of the others. It 
is a foundation established by the Cleveland Trust Co., first,, for securing gifts, 
by endowment or otherwise, in the hope of having a clearing house within the 
city, of information regarding what is needed by the city, so that those who give 
may be assured that their gifts will he directed to the need tiiat is uppermost 
at the time that gifts become available. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you illustrated enough to show the general nature 
of the study by cotierele example? 

Dr. Allen. Yon mean have we studied enougli to furnish some illustrations? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Dr. Allen. I think so. 

Chairman Walsh. Can you give us an illustration so that wo can get the 
general drift of it. and the different further witnesses that are. called? 

Dr. Allen. Well, the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 
is an investigating body and at the same time a giving body. It gives—main¬ 
tains a retirement plan for professors of colleges and universities. We have 
learned how extensive those retirement allowances are, and we are asking the 
question what the net result of the Carnegie allowances has been upon the 
independence of the universities, upon the interests and independence of the 
States that are relieved from paying allowances because of the Carnegie 
allowances; the extent to which other divisions of public education have been 
provided witli an allowance lias been through secondary schools and the nor- 
' mal schools, etc. 

With regard to the investigations the Carnegie Foundation, for example, 
has made an examination of the public schools of Vermont. We have attempted 
to ascertain the nature of the findings, how the study was outlined, how it was 
supervised, how the results were checked, whether the findings were submitted 
to the officers whose work was described by the foundation, what steps were 
taken to come into agreement as to facts before publicity, and what construc¬ 
tive suggestions were made and how far they were carried out. 

Chairman Walsh. Briefly state what effect in your opinion has the teaching 
of political economy upon the first-hand, everyday, Industrial life thereafter. 
Are studies of labor being made in all of those departments? 

Dr. Allen. Yon mean, now, within the colleges or within the foundations? 

Chairman Walsh. Within the colleges. 

Dr. Allen. Within the colleges. Because of the men turned out from a 
college or university, especially because I know extension work that may be 
done within colleges or universities, it is possible through imparting informa¬ 
tion and teaching methods of examination to make a university, or college a 
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center for study and a center for propagating Interest in 11 sense of justice re¬ 
garding labor questions. It is possible, of course, and perhaps the most im¬ 
portant relation can be found up to date in the effect of such studies upon 
the governmental agencies with which universities may establish contact and 
for which they may furnish men. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you suggest, Doctor, what constructive results may 
be hoped to be accomplished by this particular study of foundations? 

Dr. Allen. So far as our instructions are concerned as to who are to make 
Investigations! we have been asked to look into the powers grunted to great 
foundations, to see whether or not that power should be more clearly defined 
in acts of incorporation. If the Inquiries develop that during these hearings 
facts which would lead tiie commission to feel that as yet the ]lowers of founda¬ 
tions have not been adequately limited or defined, it would be un important 
next step for Congress, for legislatures, to consider how to prescribe the rela¬ 
tion between the general public and tlio.se who establish and conduct founda¬ 
tions. 

With regard perhaps to the publicity that shall he given to the working of 
foundations, it was thought even from the studies that have been made and 
from the testimony that has been heard to date that perhaps constructive sug¬ 
gestions, easy to carry out, can result from this study. 

With regard to the inspection studies of the holding of foundations account¬ 
able through some State or lialionul department, in effect, licensing, such as 
one of the witnesses this morning has suggested, it may be testimony will 
suggest that il would be of great help to tiie work that the foundations do and 
a great protection to the public If there is somebody representing the public 
that is permanently responsible for the use made of powers, financial and legal, 
by tiie various foundations. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, you have made studies during your connection with 
this commission and have discovered many facts bearing upon tiie general topic; 
that is, tiie attitude of certain groups of people toward tiie foundation and 
their attitude toward certain groups, anil the iigtit that would grow particularly, 
dropping into tiie line of the foundations that would disclose these fucts. and 
I will ask you, Doctor, at this time, to put off the further giving of your evi¬ 
dence until after we call some oilier witnesses. I just want you to know 
that you will be called upon to give all of these facts growing out of your 
studies. That will be all for tiie present. 

Mr. Ivy L. Lee. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. IVY L. LEE. 

Chairman Walsh. State your name, please. 

Mr. Lee. Ivy L. Lee. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is your business? 

Mr. Lee. I am a member of the personal staff of Mr. John D. Rockefeller, 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you been a member of the staff of Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller? 

Mr. Lee. Since January 1, 1915. 

Chairman Walsh. And what was your business prior to that time? 

Mr. Lee. I was executive assistant of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 

Chairman Walsh. What were your duties us executive assistant of the Penn¬ 
sylvania Railroad Co.? 

Mr. Lee. Weil, Mr. Chairman, the Pennsylvania Railroad has a book of 
organization which describes the duties of each officer, and, as near ns I can 
recall It, my duties were described about as follows: The executive assistant 
shall perform such duties ns may be assigned to hint by the president, vice 
presidents, or the board of directors. 

Chairman Walsh, Just what dudes were assigned to you? 

Mr. Lee. I had general charge of the publicity department of the company, 
I also performed a great many special assignments on behalf of different offi¬ 
cers. 

Chairman Walsh. Please state first what your duties were in the publicity 
department. 

Mr. Lee. Mr. Chairman, the theory of the Pennsylvania Railroad was that 
It was desirable that the public should be fully informed concerning its vari¬ 
ous activities. It was In a general way my duty to keep in close touch with 
the activities of the company and to advise with the officers as occasion sug¬ 
gested Itself as to matters in which the public would be interested and as to 
how they should be made public. But I should also add that the feeling de- 
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veloped that publicity would pretty generally take care of Itself providing the 
things to be made public were in themselves interesting and praiseworthy. Out 
of the functlohs of publicity grew the additional function of constantly study¬ 
ing the activities of the company, the activities which the company should 
undertake, with a view to making suggestions as to policies which should com¬ 
mend themselves to an enlightened public opinion. 

Chairman Walsh. When you found them out, what did you do? 

Mr. Lee. Those were suggested to the officers In different departments, and 
if they approved the suggestion it was curried out. 

Chairman Walsh. That is, you gathered what you thought would be inter¬ 
esting facts and praiseworthy facts, I believe you stated, and then submitted 
them to the officers, and if they approved did you write them for distribution? 

Mr. Lee. Oh, no. 

Chairman Walsh. Then I did not understand you. 

Mr. Lee. Wlmt I said was, I suggested to officers as occasion developed nny 
policies which it seemed to mo the company should undertake in addition to 
those it already had, which would commend themselves to an enlightened* pub¬ 
lic opinion. Sly feeling was that the writing of the facts and the actual 
routine of the publicity were matters that would pretty likely take care of 
themselves. 

Chairman Walsh. Then you did not write anything about tire policy, did 
I understand? 

Mr. Lee. Oil, yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, what did you do? 

Mr. Lee. I did not catch that. 

Chairman Walsh. Just describe what you did tiien with tire same policies 
you discovered, you thought, and told them to the management, and then 
what was done. 

Mr. Lee. I assisted constantly in the preparation of material to ho given to 
the press. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you write the material yourself? 

Mr. Lee. A good deal of it. Some ol’ it was written by others, while many 
of the statements and much of the information given to the press by the Penn¬ 
sylvania Railroad 1 had nothing to do with writing. 

Chairman Walsh. Was it under your general charge? 

Mr. Lee. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you pass on it before it was given to the press? 

Mr. Lee. Not if it hud been previously passed on by some officer of superior 
authority. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, now, what officer would you say in tlio Pennsyl¬ 
vania organization had that authority? 

Mr. Lee. Well, certainly the president and vice presidents and the general 
manager. I should like to answer your question more comprehensively, but 
I am afraid I could not; I would not mean to assume I was superior in au¬ 
thority to officers other than those. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. So much for the publicity. Now wlmt were 
the other duties that were given you outside of the publicity department? 

Mr. Lee. I should say I hud many special assignments. 

Chairman Walsh. Of what nature generally? I do not want specific as¬ 
signments, but what was the nature of your general assignment outside of the 
publicity department? 

Mr. Lee. In a general way, my job was to study the activities of the com¬ 
pany ; to criticize at any point where it seemed to me criticism was deserved; 
to bring, if I could, a somewhat detached viewpoint to the service of the rail¬ 
road, in order that the viewpoint of a layman might be obtained with refer¬ 
ence to the various policies of the company. 

Chairman Walsh. Prior to your employment by the Pennsylvania—how long 
were you in the employment of the Pennsylvania Railroad? 

Mr. Lee. I was in their employment twice; the last time for a period of 
somewhat over two years, I think. Before that I had acted for three years 
as general manager in Europe for a banking house, and before that time I hud 
been connected with the Pennsylvania for several years. 

Chairman Walsh. What was your general connection with the banking 
house—was it in the publicity business? 

Mr. Lee. No. 
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Chairman Walsh. In the Interval between the time that you worked for this 
road wlmt did you do? Yon say you worked for them twice. Was It in the 
interval you worked for the banking house? 

Mr. Lee. Yes; for three years I had charge of the business of this firm In 
Europe. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you ever been in the newspaper business? 

Mr. Lee. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. As a reporter? 

Mr. Lee. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Upon what papers? 

Mr. Lee. I was on the New York Journal, as it was then called, now the 
American; the New York Times, ami the Now York World. 

Chairman Walsh. When were you first approached in regard to undertaking 
the publicity work in connection with the strike in the coal fields of Colorado? 

Mr. Lee. Mr. Chairman, if you will permit me, I will tell you the whole story 
of the Colorado publicity and perhaps save your time. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. 

Mr. Lee. It was about the last of May that Mr. Rockefeller, jr, asked me 
to come to see him. 

Chairman Walsh. Had you ever met him before? 

Mr. Lee. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know how lie came to ask you to come? 

Mr. Lee. I do not. 

Chairman Walsh. That was May, 1914? 

Mr. Lee. 1014; yes. 

Chairman Walsh. The strike was going on then? 

Mr. Lee. Yes; I understand so. Mr. Rockefeller asked me to come to see 
him. His first request was to know if I could suggest some one who could 
cooperate with ids office and his associates In Colorado In getting the facts 
concerning the situation in Colorado before the public. We had quite a talk 
concerning the general situation. Mr. Rockefeller explained to me Ids very 
strong feeling that the piddle had wholly misunderstood his attitude and had 
misunderstood the essential attitude of the operators. We discussed various 
ideas, and I told him that so far as I was concerned I should lie glad to 
think the matter over, and if I could suggest anyone to do this work for 
him I should he glad lo do so. I wont to St. Louis, I believe, the same 
afternoon; and while I was away Air. Rockefeller had a talk, I understand, 
with the president of (lie Pennsylvania Railroad, and asked him if he could 
lend my services to him for the time being. Mr. Rea, I think, told Mr. Rocke¬ 
feller that that would hardly be feasible, hut that there would he no objec¬ 
tion to my advising with him to such extent as would not interfere with my 
regular duties with the railroad. 1 then saw Mr. Rockefeller again, and told 
him that it seemed to me the first and most important feature of any plan of 
publicity should be its absolute frankness; that there should he no devious ways 
employed. It had been suggested to Mr. Rockefeller that it would be a good 
idea to advertise in the newspapers extensively his viewpoint on this subject. 

I advised him that that would he in Hie highest degree unwise, and that no' 
money should be used In any way, directly or indirectly, to influence the atti¬ 
tude of the press on this subject; that if (lie operators had a story to tell they 
ought to tell it themselves, and tell it frankly, and tell it fully, so that every¬ 
body would know it was they who were telling it. Mr. Rockefeller fully agreed 
with this idea. 

Then the question came up as to iiow this might be done. Tills was in the 
early part of June. The excitement in Colorado lmd died down somewhat. 
There was no newspaper interest in the subject at the time. It was quite 
obvious, therefore, that the newspapers would not print any information that 
would be given to them. And yet it was of the greatest Importance, it seemed, 

I hat the true attitude of the operators, as they themselves understood it, should 
lie made known to the public. I therefore suggested a plan which had been fol¬ 
lowed by the railroads in thei'r propaganda for an increase of 5 per cent in 
freight rates, with the publicity in which case I had had the pleasure of having 
something to do. The plan there was to prepare abstracts of the more im¬ 
portant material in hand and send it out from day to day to the newspapers, 
to Members of Congress, commercial bodies, to econmists, and to anyone else 
who might have a reasonable Interest in that subject, always sending It in the 
name and on behsflf of the committee of railroad presidents which had the 
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matter tn charge, declining at all times to pay anybody for the printing of it, 
sticking us closely as possible to the text of the material presented to the In¬ 
terstate Commerce Commission. It seemed to me that the only way of getting 
before a considerable number of people in the country the essential facts of the 
altitude of the Colorado operators was to issue a series of bulletins of somewhat 
similar character. 

I therefore asked Mr. Hockefeller to put me in touch, if he would, with the 
operators, und I suggested to him that anything that was put out should be in 
the name of the operators and on their full responsibility; for it was quite 
impossible for me to make an investigation of the conditions; uud even if that 
had been possible und I should have put out anything in my own name it would 
have been of no value, for the i>eople directly involved should be the ones to 
tell their story. Mr. ltockefeller then put me in touch with the committee of 
which Mr. Welborn was chairman. Various bulletins were prepared on the 
basis of information supplied to me by Mr. Welborn. I think that was in the 
latter part of June when the issuance of the bulletins began. I was unable to 
go to Colorado myself until my vacation period in August. Up to that time— 

Chairman Walsh. What time in August? 

Mr. Lee. I think it was the 3d or 4tli, Mr. Chairman. Up to that time all 
the bulletins issued had consisted of extracts from material which had been 
published by some official authority or of material which I had sent to Mr. 
Welborn for his approval before putting it into type. In order that tile typog¬ 
raphy might be as effective as possible, the bulletins wore printed in Phila¬ 
delphia, where my office was. In order, however, that the full responsibility 
for tlie bulletins should be placed upon the operators, the envelopes, addressed 
from a list prepared in my office in Philadelphia, and the bulletins were sent in 
separate packages to be inclosed in Colorado if they met the approval of the 
operators; and that policy was followed from beginning to end. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you intend also, or was it any part of your Intention, 
to convey the idea that they came from Colorado, that they were compiled in 
Colorado? 

Mr. Lee. That thought never entered my mind. The essential point was 
that they should lie issued by the operators, it would not have been in keep¬ 
ing with that thought if they had been mailed anywhere else. 

Chairman Walsh. You may proceed. 

Mr. Lee. Now, in October I went to Colorado, where I met a number of the 
operators, and had many conferences with the members of the operators’ com¬ 
mittee. One or two bulletins were prepared in Colorado. 

Chairman Walsh. How long were you there in August? 

Mr. Lee. I should say about three weeks; maybe four. 

Chairman Walsh. Was publicity given to the fact that you were there and 
what your business was? 

Mr. Lee. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Proceed. 

Mr. Lee. The reason for no publicity being given to my presence was that 
I was still acting in a purely advisory capacity ami was in no sense an in¬ 
termediary. represented no one, and was spokesman for no one. Therefore, 
for me to have injected m.v personality into the matter would liave been to in¬ 
troduce a foreign note which would have been wholly unnecessary. As noted 
while I was in Colorado several additional bulletins were prepared after con¬ 
sultation with members of the operators’ committee. Using extracts from tiie 
official documents, using material which was supplied me by the different 
operators- , 

Chairman Walsh. Just describe the material as you go along. That is, 
what it consisted of. 

Mr. Lee. It consisted of statements, compilation of material- 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Personal press notices? 

Mr. Lee. Press notices and clippings and a great variety of matter which 
would naturally be called to my attention in such an undertaking. That plan 
was continued until along in October, I think it was, when we found a very 
great demand had grown up for copies of these bulletins, and we thought the 
wisest plan would be to reprint them in a small pamphlet, Ip include in addition 
to the, bulletins a summary of the whole situation. The material for that 
summary was obtained from Mr. Welborn and Mr. Gove, one of the officers of 
the Victor American do. 

Chairman Walsh. That was in October? 
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Mr. Lee. The document was published in October. In order that even this 
compiled document should still he subject to the supervision of the operators’ 
committee, after some hesitation I sent these documents out to Denver-— 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). From where? 

Mr. Lee. From Philadelphia—-where they were all printed. It was a very 
expensive proceeding to send them out to Denver, but it seemed to me the re¬ 
sponsibility should he definitely placed and that everything sent out in the 
name of tire operators, should he sent out by them, so that everybody would 
know whence it came. 

While those documents were en route I received a telegram from Mr. Welborn 
stating that there was an error in one of the bulletins, and asking if I did 
not think that tills error should be corrected in the compiled pamphlet. I 
wired him, I think October 3, to the effect that the pamphlets laid been shipped, 
but I suggested that an errata s!ip tie printed in Denver and lie inclosed with 
the pamphlets when sent out. I did not know what the error was, or any¬ 
thing about it. It never occurred to me that It was an error of any consequence. 
The error, as I afterwards learned, was one which was serious and unfortunate; 
that was, a mistake In stating the amounts of salaries which lmd been paid to 
union officers ns being for a period of nine weeks when the amounts had actually 
been for one year. 

Chairman Walsh. Who discovered that error? 

Mr. Lee. My first knowledge of II was in this telegram from Mr. Welborn. 

Chairman Walsh. And what was the date, your say—the 1st of Octolier? 

Mr. Lee. That was the 1st of October. 

Chairman Walsh. That was about two months before the hearing of this 
commission in Denver? 

Mr. Lee. I so understand, t assumed, of course, that litis correction lmd been 
made. I knew nothing of (lie nature of the error, because the original matter 
on which this particular bulletin had been prepared consisted of an advertise¬ 
ment which had appeared in one of the Colorado papers, a copy of which had 
been given to me by Mr. Welborn. 

Chairman W.u.sir. What paper was it. do you know? 

Mr. Lee. I really do not know, Mr. Walsh, hut I hurt no doubt of its authen¬ 
ticity. As I say, I know nothing of tiro nature of the error which had been 
made, but sent this telegram us one would concerning any error which had 
been discovered. The next information that I myself had concerning the 
nature of the error was in the newspaper reports which I laid seen concerning 
(lie hearing of this commission in Denver. As soon ns T found out what had 
been done I again telegraphed Mr. Welborn my own view that a new bulletin 
should he issued correcting the error and any ottier errors that might have 
been made in the bulletins. 

After sending that telegram I advised Mr. Rockefeller that I had sent the 
message, and lie told me that lie would like me to send a message in his name 
saying the same thing—saying that we felt that I lie cause for widcti the opera¬ 
tors stood was sufficiently strong to be justified upon llie basis of the facts and 
facts alone. In order that there might be no delay, ami in order that the sug¬ 
gestion might lie put iu concrete form, as soon as I could find out just exactly 
what the situation was and what had happened I myself prepared an addi¬ 
tional bulletin setting forth tile fact that tlds error had been made, and stating 
tile facts as we had ascertained (hem. I then recommended to Mr. Welborn 
that this new bulletin should be issued and that though the reason for a con¬ 
tinuance of the propaganda hud ceased a copy of that bulletin should lie sent 
to every person who had received any of the others. Such a bulletin, I think, 
was Issued about the 1st of January. 

Chairman Walsh. That covers the whole situation? 

Mr. Lee. That covers all that I have to suggest. 

Chairman Walsh. Were any letters written to you either proposing or mak¬ 
ing arrangement for your going to Colorado? 

Mr. Lee. I don’t think so, Mr. Chairman. As I recall it, Mr. Rockefeller said 
during our first few talks that lie thought it was desirable for me to go to 
Colorado as soon ns I could to have n talk with the operators' committee in 
order primarily that they might understand his point of view and m.v point of 
view with reference to the policy of this publicity, and that we thought above 
all else it should be frank, open, and on the responsibility of tire operators. 

Chairman Walsh. Did any letters pass between you and Mr. Rockefeller be¬ 
fore you went to “Colorado? 
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Mr. Lee. Yes; I had many letters from Mr. Rockefeller between the date of 
my first relationship with him and the date I went to Colorado. 

Chairman Walsh. With reference to the Colorado situation? 

Mr. Lee. I don’t think so, Mr. Chairman. I think all his letters were of a 
general character relating to- 

Chairman Walsh. With reference to publicity? 

Mr. Let;. I don’t recall their nature. 

Chairman Walsh. With reference to your employment? 

Mr. Lee. May I ask what you mean by that question? 

Chairman Walsh. With reference to your employment In the publicity line? 

Mr. Lee. No ; he had no occasion to write me any letter on that subject. 

Chairman Walsii. Well, upon what subjects were the letters—you didn’t 
know Mr. Rockefeller before? 

Mr. Lee. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, -would you hare any objection to just producing the 
letters themselves? 

Mr. Lee. I will be very glad to show you all that I have. 

(The letters referred to were subsequently submitted by Mr. Lee, but having 
no relevance to the work of the commission, it was not considered necessary 
to make them a part of the official records.) 

Chairman Walsh. Did you have a discussion with Mr. Rockefeller before 
you went into employment as to what your duties were to be, any other than 
what you have already detailed? 

Mr. Lee. None. 

Chairman Walsh. AVlien you went to Colorado you were sent (here to publish 
the facts ns given to you by the executive officers of the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co., or whom? 

Mr. Lee. 1 was to get my information, and this work was to he done In co¬ 
operation with and under tire supervision of the operators’ committee. 

Chairman Walsii. And Mr. Rockefeller told you to be sure to get the truth 
about the matter? 

Mr. Lee. Certainly. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, take the material they gave you in the form of 
newspaper clippings, did you ask them what newspapers they came out of? 

Mr. Lee. I don’t recall that the necessity of asking that question arose. 

Chairman Walsh. Did they tell you that one of their attorneys owned 
a newspaper in Trinidad, that was giving very great publicity to one side of 
the case out there? 

Mr. Lee. They did not. 

Chairman Walsh. Did they tell you or did you know that any of their 
employees owned newspapers out there? 

Mr. Lee. I did not. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you aslc them whether or not they were interested 
in any way In the newspapers that contained these clippings? 

Mr. Lee. I did. 

Chairman Walsh. What did they say? 

Mr. Lee. They said they were not. 

Chairman Walsh. Just detail now what steps you took to ascertain the 
facts before you wrote any of these articles—give us all of the steps. 

Mr. Lee. I had no opportunity, Mr. Chairman, to ascertain the facts from 
my own point of view. I had to ascertain the facts as the operators’ com¬ 
mittee saw them. It was their story that I was to assist in getting before 
the public, and not my own. 

Chairman Walsh. And, therefore, you did not question any fact that was 
presented to you, any alleged fact that was presented to you, us to Its alleged 
authenticity? 

Mr. Lee. Not when presented by Mr. Welborn or one of his committee. 

Chairman Walsh. You were expecting to get ns wide publicity as is possible 
for the case of the operators alone In Colorado, were you not? 

Mr. Lee. I was expecting to get their point of view and their case as they 
saw it as definitely as I could before the largest number of people who would 
be apt to read It. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would just describe now, when the material 
was handed you, that went into this book, what personal efforts you made to 
ascertain Its accuracy or reliability. 

Mr. Lee. None whatever, beyond what Mr. Welborn told me and the In- 
formetlon that he and the members of his committee gave me. I took their 
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word as being given with the utmost good faith, and I still believe It was 
done with the utmost good faith. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you make any attempt to secure the statements of 
disinterested persons? 

Mr. Lee. I did not. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you make any efforts to secure statements from the 
workers themselves or from the representatives of the labor unions? 

Mr. Lee. I did not. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you rend the testimony that had been given before 
the congressional committee? 

Mr. Lee. I did not rend It all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. What part did you read? 

Mr. Lee. I don’t recall the part that I read. I read a considerable portion 
of it, because, to my mind, my effort was to assist the operators to tell their 
own story. I can not too strongly impress upon you the fact that It was the 
operators’ story being told, and not mine. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you read the testimony before the commission on the 
militia appointed by the governor of Colorado, Gov. Ammons? 

Mr. Lee. I did not. 

Chairman Walsh. How many copies of the bulletin were issued? 

Mr. Lee. Approximately 40,000. 

Chairman Walsh. From whom did you get your mailing list? 

Mr. Lee. The mailing list was prepared mainly under my direction, Mr. 
Chnirman. 

Chairman Walsh. How was It prepared? Where did you get the names? 

Mr. Lee. I suggested to one of my clerks that he get up a list containing 
the names of Members of Congress, of members of State legislatures, of the 
leading newspapers of the country, of the leading officers of the American 
Federation of I.abor, of all of the officers I could obtain of the United Mine 
Workers of America, of all the other important labor leaders In the country, 
as well as a good many others. The idea was, and it was Mr. Rockefeller's 
idea, that the truth, as it was understood by him, and as it was understood 
by the operators, was sound; that we ought to make it known to the public; 
that if it was not sound, any publicity for it would clear It up; and we wanted 
everybody, the labor leaders, the press, and everybody else to get our point 
of view. 

Chnirman Walsh. Then, you assume the full responsibility, ns I understand 
it, of securing the mailing list to whom these bulletins were to he sent? 

Mr, Lee. I do. 

Chairman Walsh, Who paid for the publication of the bulletins? 

Mr. Lee. The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. paid the bills I submitted to them. 

Chairman Walsh. By whom were the bulletins printed—what printing house? 

Mr. Lee. Bock Engraving Co., of Philadelphia. 

Chairman WALsn. What did It cost? 

Mr. Lee. I don’t recall. I think Mr. Welborn testified all the bills were sent 
to him. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, approximately the cost. 

Mr. Lee. The only summary I have seen of the cost was the one which Mr. 
Welborn made, which I understand was $12,000. 

Chairman Walsh. Who paid for the mailing of the bulletins? 

Mr. Lee. The same. 

Chairman Walsh. What was the cost? 

Mr. Lee. I really don't know, Mr. Chairman. I should be very glad to submit 
to the commission the entire detailed bills. 

Chairman Walsh. You are now connected with Mr. Rockefeller’s personal 
staff? 

Lee Ygs sir 

Chairman Walsh. Have you had occasion yet to read the record of the hear¬ 
ing before the congressional committee in this matter in Colorado? 

Mr. Lee. I have not had occasion to read the entire record. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you read the testimony given in Colorado before 
this commission? 

Mr, Lee. I have not. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you rend the newspaper accounts of what purported 
to be the testimony given before this commission In Colorado? 

Mr. Lee. Some <|f them. 

38819°—S. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 8-58 
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Chairman Walsh. After acquiring any additional knowledge that you may 
have acquired I would ask you whether or not you consider this book, Facts 
Concerning the Struggle in Colorado for Industrial Freedom, fairly repre¬ 
sentative of the publicity of average corporations—large corporations? 

Mr, Lee. I would not be able to answer your question, Mr. Chairman, but I 
would say that I believe the book represents the honest point of view of the 
operators’ committee in Colorado, with the exception of the error which has 
been corrected. 

Chairman Walsh. What arrangements were made in advance for the cor¬ 
rection of any inaccuracies that might be discovered in the bulletins? 

Mr. Lee. They were sent to Mr. Welborn in Denver not Inclosed in envelopes, 
so that in the event that any corrections should be necessary they could be 
made before mailing. The inclosing and mailing was done under Mr. Wei horn's 
direction, and the entire responsibility for getting them out was that of the 
operators’ committee. 

Chairmau Walsh. Have you written publicity in labor disputes before? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. For coal companies? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And you were acquainted with Frank .1, Hayes? 

Mr. Lee. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. You knew who be was, that lie was an executive officer of 
the United Mine Workers of America? 

Mr. Lee. I don’t think. Mr. Chairman, that I ever saw Mr. Hayes; that is, in 
connection with this. 

Chairman Walsh. Or know who (lie gentleman was? 

Mr. Lee. Not as far as I remember. 

Chairman Walsh. Was this advertising matter which you took—this ma¬ 
terial—did it show on its face what newspaper it came from? 

Mr. Lee. I don't recall. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would just slate now. You actually wrote the 
pamphlet or bulletin yourself, did jou not. or dictated it? 

Mr. Lee. I suppose so. I do not recollect all of the bulletins, although I 
think I compiled all of them, and 1 went over them carefully. 

Chairman Walsh. 1 wish you would state what apneared in the bulletin with 
reference to Frank ,T. Hayes, John R. Lawson, and Mother Jones with reference 
to their compensation and what the actual fact was that you ascertained after¬ 
wards. 

Mr. Lee. The statement as given in the pamphlet covered the salary and 
expenses of these leaders of the union for what purported to be a period of 
nine weeks. I afterwards learned during the Denver hearings of this com¬ 
mission—and, as I say, it did not come to my knowledge before that—that the 
figures which purported to be for a period of nine weeks, were, as has been 
stated in the correction, for a period of one year. 

Chairman Walsh. What would you say was the effect that that bulletin 
would have upon the render? 

Mr. Lee. I don't know; but I know the impression given me by ttie bulletin 
was a very exaggerated one of what I afterwards found to be the fact. 

Chairman Walsh. What was your purpose in placing such information be¬ 
fore the public anyway as to the amount of compensation they received from 
their own union? 

Mr. Lee. That would involve a statement of Mr. Welborn’s purpose, Mr. 
Chairman, which I have no opportunity of making. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you ask him what was ids idea in publishing those 
facts? 

Mr. Lee. I did not. Mr. Welborn gave me tills statement and suggested we 
put It in the bulletin. 

Chairman Walsh. Didn't you think at the time that to put it in the bulletin 
would have a tendency to destroy the reputation and undermine the influence 
of such men and women in their own organization and In other labor organi¬ 
zations, and In the minds of the public generally—that they received such 
huge compensation. 

Mr. Lee. It struck me that the figures were very large. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you say anything to Mr. Welborn at tlie time. 

Mr. Lee. I think I made the same remark to him. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you ask Mr. Welborn whether or not the giving out 
of such a statement was not designed to injure the reputations of these people. 
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Mr. Lee. I do not think so; I think Mr. Welborn believed firmly thnt tlmt 
statement was true. 

Chairman Walsh. When was the accuracy of this particular statement first 
brought to your notice? 

Mr. Lee. October 1 

Chairman Walsh. Ily whom? 

Mr. Lee. Mr. Welborn. 

Chairman Walsh. October 1. And when did you take your first step to 
correct it? 

Mr. Lee. Tiiat day. 

Chairman Walsh. And when was the publication made? 

Mr. Lee. The publication of a bulletin covering the whole subject was made 
on January 2 , I think. 

Chairman Walsh. I want to know when you first sent out the notice that 
that was an error tiiat (hose people received any such amount of money. 

Mr. Lee. I never sent out such a notice. The operators sent out such a 
bulletin on January 2. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you write it for them? 

Mr. Lee. I did. Now, Mr. Chairman, let us understand this, because it is 
very important to get this exactly correct. Mr. Welborn called to my attention 
by telegram on October 1, as I have stated, that an error had been made. He 
did not state the nature of the error, and asked tiiat if I did not think the 
pamphlet should he corrected. I telegraphed him that the pamphlets had been 
sent to him at Denver and suggested that he have a slip printed iu Denver, 
correcting the error. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you please submit those telegrams to the com¬ 
mission? 

Mr. Lee. I should be very happy to do so. 

Chairman Walsii. That date was about October 1? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you aware of the fact that about that time atten¬ 
tion was called of Frank K. Gove, attorney for the Victor-American Fuel Co., 
by Mr. John E. Fitch, a newspaper man and one of the editors of the Survey 
of this city, to the effect tiiat tiiat was inaccurate and tiiat those men re¬ 
ceived no such money? 

Mr. Lee. I was uot. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you not have any machinery provided by which n 
misstatement of tiiat kind could be corrected in less time than three months? 

Mr. Lee. I thought, Mr. Chairman, that It would lie done immediately in 
accordance with my telegram suggesting it. And, while I did have charge of 
certain other publicity, so far as the bulletins wore concerned, I only lmd 
charge of the compilation of the material, the printing of it. and sending it to 
Denver. The operators issued all the statements from Dcmer. With that I 
had nothing whatever to do. 

Chairman Walsii. Where was the mailing list thnt the first story as to 
these men went out from, right at that time? 

Mr. Lee. As I told you, the envelopes were addressed and the mailing list 
kept In Philadelphia. 

Mr, Walsh. Was that mailing list In Philadelphia at that time. October 1? 

Mr. Lie. If you mean the original stencils from which the envelopes- 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). The mailing list you sent out the first 
40,000 of these bulletins containing this statement from. Was that in Phila¬ 
delphia October 1? 

Mr. Lee. I think—I want to answer your question accurately If I can get 
It exactly. 

Chairman Walsh. Y r es. 

Mr. Lee, The only form In which the mailing list was kept was In the form 
of stencils to use on an addressing machine. I presume you mean the en¬ 
velopes In which It was designed to Inclose these pamphlets. 

Chairman Walsh. Where did you get the names from—the names and ad¬ 
dresses of the people to whom the bulletins—that bulletin was first sent? 

Mr. Lee. Well, that bulletin was sent to the first list I have named. 

Chairman Walsh. Where did you get the names, and how did you keep 
them? 

Mr. Lee. As I told you a few moments ago,'Mr. Chairman, I had one of my 
clerks prepare the Ust from such data as he was able to get access to. These 
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lists were then put on stencils for use on the addressing machine. Then the 
envelopes were addressed by the addressing machine. ' 

Chairman Walsh. And if you had some more envelopes to address you 
could easily use the same stencils? 

Mr. Lee. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Where were the stencils? 

Mr. Lee. In Philadelphia. 

Chairman Walsh. Are they still in Philadelphia? 

Mr. Lee. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And they remained there until you sent out this correc¬ 
tion on January 2? 

Sir. Lee. Yes; they have been there all the time. 

Chairman Walsh. You knew there was no bulletin sent out, at least to 
some of the persons to whom you sent out the original statement with regard 
to these men, during October, November, and December, did you not? 

Mr. I, ee. I assumed the correction would be made us I suggested in the 
form of an errata slip in the pamphlet. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you see any of the pamphlets that were sent out from 
Denver after they were sent out? 

Mr. Lee. I do not recall whether I saw them or not; I might have seen some 
of them. 

Chairman Walsii. Were you not interested enough, you having written 
the original bulletin, to ascertain whether or not that statement was made in 
them ns sent out? 

Mr. Lee. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Welbnrn was the chairman of the committee 
in charge, and I was hardly employed to give Mr. Weiborn instructions as to 
what lie should do. 

Chairman Walsh. When did you receive the telegram from Mr. Weiborn that 
an error had been made? 

Mr. Lee. The 1st of October. 

Chairman Walsh. Where were the originals at that time—the original 
pamphlets? 

Mr. Lee. They were en route to Denver. 

Chairman Walsh. How would you know that they were en route to Denver 
and had not arrived there? 

Mr. Lee. In that ease I do not believe Mr. Weiborn would have sent me the 
telegram suggesting that this correction be made in the pamphlet. 

Chairman Walsh. You were satisfied they had not reached there? 

Mr: Lee. I had sent them, but took it for granted lie had not received them. 

Chairman Walsh. Wo then lie sent out the pamphlets with that knowledge 
that that was not the truth? 

Mr. Lee. That would be an inference, Mr. Chairman, to which I could hardly 
testify. 

Chairman Walsh. When was the strike called off? 

Mr. Lee. I do not recall. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you or did you not see many of the newspaper publi¬ 
cations following this bulletin with the same statement in it? 

Mr. Lee. I do not think I saw any. The material in these bulletins was pub¬ 
lished but little in the newspapers. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you ever perform nny work for any of the corpora¬ 
tions of which Mr. Rockefeller was president or for any corporation in which 
he was Interested or for any business or philanthropic enterprises prior to your 
agreement to go to Colorado? 

Mr. Lee. I did not. 

Chairman Walsh. Is the compensntion which you have received from Mr. 
Rockefeller Intended to cover your compensation for writing these bulletins 
in full? 

Mr. Lee. I do not think I can add anything to what Mr. Rockefeller said on 
that point, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, just repent it, then; It has gone out of my mind. It 
Is all right with me If It Is a repetition. 

Mr. Lee. As I recall it, he stated he had paid me for my services, but that he 
had not yet taken the matter up with the Colorado operators. I inny say that I 
do not expect to receive any additional compensation and that I consider the 
matter dosed. _ . , 

Chairman Walsh. When did you go to work? I will ask you, first, did you 
prepare the statement to the press issued by Mr. Jerome D. Greene, secretary 01 
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the Rockefeller Foundation, dated October 1, 1914, with the following heading: 
“ The Rockefeller Foundation lms inaugurated a l'ar-reaohing investigation of 
industrial relations, and has appointed as director Hon. W. L. Mackenzie 
King”? 

‘fc Mr. Lee. I did not. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you write the article dated October 31, 1914— maybe 
I can cover several of these. When did you write your tirst publicity for any 
of the Rockefeller enterprises, after you did this Colorado piece of work? 

Mr. Lee. I hardly know how to answer that question, Mr. Chairman. During 
the fall, after Mr. Rockefeller returned from bis vacation and I came back from 
Colorado, I heard Mr. Rockefeller say on a number of occasions that be thought 
a policy of somewhat broader publicity ought to be entered upon by his various 
enterprises, and he asked my advice and collaboration in (lie preparation of 
some material which was issued. I do not recall just which document was the 
tirst one concerning which I was called into conference. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you write the document released for publication 
Sunday, December 117, with the heading, “The boys’ corn-club movement”? 

Mr. Lee, Mr. Chairman, Hie documents you bate in your baud are (be pre¬ 
liminary extracts of the first comprehensive report of the (leneral Education 
Board. These documents are compilations of portions of iiie report. I sug¬ 
gested to the General Education Board that they make their report public in 
that form, in addition to the book form in which it was to be published, and I 
assisted Dr. Buttrick, the secretary, and the oilier officers in the preparation of 
the articles In tills form. 

Chairman Walsh, Did you do any of the writing yourself? 

Mr. Lee. If you will examine them you will see that they arc almost wholly 
quotations from the book. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you do any of the writing in them yourself? In this 
one, entitled "Boys’ corn-club movement”? 

Mr. Lee. 1 may have written a paragraph to introduce flic subject. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you write the headline, “ The boys’ corn-club move¬ 
ment ”? 

Mr. Lee. Yes; l did. 

Chairman Walsh. The article released for publication Thursday, December 
17, entitled “Disposition of funds”- 

Mr. Lee (interrupting). I can probably save your time if 1 tell you frankly 
that I wrote the headlines for all those articles, and I compiled (he various 
bulletins. The publication of this preliminary matter was turned over to me 
and I was asked to put it lu such shape as would be most available for the 
purpose. 

Chairman Walsh. You know what I have in mind from seeing it In my 
hands? 

Mr. Lee. Perfectly. 

Chairman Walsh. What interest did you understand you were at work for 
while you were preparing those notices? 

Mr. Lee. I understood 1 was assisting Mr. Rockefeller in one of his larger 


interests. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you understand—-did you think at the time you were 
working for some business corporal ion in which Mr. Rockefeller was a 
director, as a member of Mr. Rockefeller’s personal staff, or for the Rockefeller 
Foundation, or for the General Education Board, I should say? 

Mr. Lee. Of course the Rockefeller Foundation hml nothing to do with it. 

Chairman Walsh. Or the General Education Board? 

Mr. Lee. So far as I can analyze my purpose, it was simply to assist the 
General Education Board to get the material In their own report effectively 
before the public. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it a fact that all of the publicity material and press 
notices issued by the—by any of the Rockefeller institutions since the time you 
went to Colorado has been compiled or prepared by yourself? 

Mr. Lee. That is not a fact. 

Chairman Walsh. If not, please specify the particular pieces of material 
that were not compiled by you. , , 

Mr. Lee. Mr. Chairman, I am not familiar with all of the material that 
has been made public by all of the Rockefeller interests. I only know those 
which I had a part in preparing. 

Chairman Waesh. Recall, If you please, any that you know that were Issued 
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Mr. Lee. You have just called my attention to one—the announcement of Mr. 
King’s appointment. 

Chairman Walsh. Any other than that? 

Mr. Lee. Mr. Chairman, that would Involve a familiarity with nil of the 
material which has been issued for publication by all of the Rockefeller in¬ 
terests, and I am not familiar with it. I am quite prepared, Mr, Chairmuu, to 
tell you all those with which I had any connection at all. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good; if you have any others in mind, please tell 
them. 

Mr. Lee. I do that simply to save your time. I assisted in the preparation 
of several documents which have been Included In the exhibits to the question¬ 
naire, giving Information as to the activities of the Rockefeller Foundation 
and several others. They are all included in the questionnaire. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, did you have any further communication with Mr. 
Welborn. other than this telegram that you received, stating that an error had 
boen made In the bulletin in regard to tlie matter? 

Mr. Lee. I do not recall, Mr. Chairman; I have had numerous letters from 
Mr. Welborn. 

Chairman Walsh. How do you know that that was the error he referred to? 
That is the Inaccuracy of the statement as to the amount of money that Frank 
J. Ilayes, John R. Lawson, and Mother Jones had received from the United 
Mine Workers of America. 

Mr. Lee. Because in his telegram to me he stated that an error had been 
made in the bulletin with reference to that subject. He did not state, how¬ 
ever. the nature of the error. I shall be very glad to show you tlie telegram. 

Chairman Walsh. You are goiug to produce it? 

Mr. Lee. Yes; with pleasure. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you read the testimony of Mr. Welborn upon that 
topic before this commission in Denver? 

Mr. Lee. I did not. 

Chairman Walsh. I will read a few paragraphs of It. This was given on 
December 5, 1014; 

Chairman Walsh. I’lease refer to page 07"— 

That is, of your bulletin— 

“ In the first paragraph I see there you have ‘ Frank J. Hayes, nine weeks' 
salary, $4,052.92; Frank J. Hayes, nine weeks’ expenses, $1,607.20; total for 
salary and expenses, $5,720.12. Frank J. Hayes was thus paid over $00 a day; 
at the rate of over $32,000 a year. For just the same period of nine weeks John 
McLennan received for salary $2,683.05 and for expenses $1,400.55, or $00 a 
day. John R. Lawson received for nine weeks’ salary $1,772.40. Mother Jones, 
whose sole duty was to agitate, received $2,008.02 salary for the same period; 
$42 a day.’ ” 

Then this question was asked: 

“Chairman Walsh. Did you give that statement to the publicity man that 
actually wrote the matter? 

“ Mr. Welborn. I did not specifically give it to him. He took that along 
with n lot of other information that I had that was taken from my office In con¬ 
nection with the difficulty at that time. 

“Chairman Walsh. Is that one of the statements that you accept personal 
responsibilty for the truth of, Mr. Welborn? 

“ Mr. Welborn. I accept the same responsibility that I would as to any pub¬ 
lished statement that had gone undenied to which, os in the case of this one, 
I referred before tlie congressional committee without a denial having been en¬ 
tered os to Its correctness. 

“ Chairman Walsh. I heard Mr. McLennan testify that Ids salary during 
this time was $4 per day. If that turned out to be the truth, had you some 
means to correct the misstatements that occurred here?” 

This was December 5. 

“ Mr. Welborn. I doubt If there is any means of determining whether or not 
that Is true. I would just as soon believe these figures as true as the others.” 

Did you know that Mr. Welborn so testified before this commission in Den¬ 
ver? 

Mr. Lee. I did not. 

Chairman Walsh. Is It your understanding that In the future you will di¬ 
rect the publications-—the publicity for the General Education Board, for the 
Rockefeller Foundation, for the Colorado Fuel & Iron 0o„ for the Standard Oil 
Co., and for the Rockefeller Interests generally? 
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Mr. Lee. It is not my understanding that I will do tlmt, Mr. Chairman. On 
the contrary, it is my understanding that I will not do that. 

Chairman Walsh. Wlmt publicity do yon expect to attend to in the future, 
for what might be called the Rockefeller interests? 

Mr. Lf.e. If I may be permitted to express Mr. Rockefeller’s Ideas, ns he ex¬ 
pressed them yesterday very much better than I can, he said he felt that 
greater publicity should be given to the activities in which he was Interested. 

Chairman Walsh. What are those? 

Mr. Lee. That the public should he taken into ids confidence and into the con¬ 
fidence of those whom he could influence, and I have no doubt that one of the 
duties which will fall to me to perform will be in advising with reference to 
effective methods of giving publicity to various material. 

Chairman Walsh. And will that include all of the business activities which 
I have mentioned? 

Mr. Lee. It will nol. 

Chairman Walsh. What will it include? 

Mr. Lee. I do not know, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Rockefeller would, doubtless, 
when such matters arose in which his interests were concerned, probably ask 
my collaboration. I have only been there a very short time. 1 do not know 
Into what it will develop. 

Chairman Walsh. If you were called upon to suggest publicity or compile 
publicity for those corporations, would you go ahead and do so? Would you 
feel you were being paid for that? 

Mr. Lee. I should feel I was being paid (o do anything in tiie common inter¬ 
ests of Mr. Rockefeller’s office. 

Chairman Walsh. And with regard to the publicity for any of those business 
or philanthropic activities which I have mentioned to you? 

Mr. Lee. I should consider I was advancing Ids very best interests in con¬ 
tributing in any way in my power to secure publicity for the activities of any 
of those institutions. 

Chairman Walsh. In the preparation of the various pieces of publicity for 
the Rockefeller Foundation nr the Genera! Education Hoard, from whom did 
you obtain the material used in the statements? 

Mr. Lee. So far as tiie Rockefeller Foundation is concerned, I did not obtain 
these from anybody. I was called into consultation In the preparation of vari¬ 
ous statements which were given to the press. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know personally whether or not the statements 
were in every way correct? 

Mr. Lee. I believe Unit any statement which Mr. Rockefeller's staff would 
prepare, or which would emanate from his office, would he absolutely correct. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there a change in the status of your work after tiie 
1st of January, from wlmt It had been prior to that time? 

Mr. Lee. A very great change, Mr. Chairman. Before tiie 1st of January I 
was stmply called Into consultation with reference to a few of Mr. Rockefeller's 
interests, and specifically with reference to a few matters specially relating to 
publicity. After January 1 I became a member of his father's stuff, which in¬ 
volved a variety of activities. 

Chairman Walsh. Following the obtaining of the material upon—one minute, 
please. 

Now, outside of the facts, and alleged facts, that were contained In this 
Colorado bulletin, did you write the comments and the argument yourself? 

Mr. Lee. I assume vou mean the introduction to the pamphlet; the first part 
of It? 

Chairman Walsh. Any comment? 

Mr. Lee. The only thing that could he called a comment would la* the Intro¬ 
duction, and I assume you have that in mind. That, as I told you, was a com¬ 
pilation of material given to me by Mr. Welltorn and Mr. Gove, and almost 
entirely In their language. 

Chairman Walsh. I will ask you if you wrote this “ Why the strike was 
forced on the Colorado miners. A transcendent consequence is the fact that 
the Colorado coal strike was not due to the dissatisfaction of the men with 
their working conditions.” 

Did you know whether It was or not? 

Mr. Lee. I did not. Tlmt statement was given to me, as I have told you, 
by the operators’ committee. 

Chairman Walsh. “The union decided at Its headquarters In Indianapolis 
that there should be a strike. Agitators were accordingly sent to Colorado to 
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stir up trouble anil to arouse the men to fancied grievances.” Did you write 
that? 

Mr. Lee. I should have to make the same answer. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you write this argument, “ Recognition of the union 
was'the underlying motive of the strike planned.” Did you say that? 

Mr. Lee. Mr. Welborn, Mr. Chairman, hns assumed complete responsibility 
for every statement in those bulletins. That responsibility I must allow him 
to retain. I assisted in the compilation of the material; the statements of 
fact, the opinions expressed, the interpretation of facts is all that of the mem¬ 
bers of the operators’ committee. 

Chairman Walsh. I would like to find out specifically whether a few are 
yours. Is this statement yours: “Recognition of the union was the underlying 
motive of the strike planned”? 

Was that yours? 

Mr. Lee. I would have to repeat the same answer. 

Chairman Walsh. Yon wrote that, however? 

Mr. Lee. I do not recall whether that is my language or a paraphrase of the 
language of one of the gentlemen referred to. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you recall whether or not this is your language: 
“ Why should that be so important to anyone? Why should it be important 
to anyone to force itself on men of the community even when there were no 
wrongs to redress, no demands from the men for union assistance ”? Did 
you write that? 

Mr. Lee. I do not recall whether I did or not; I don't recognize the language. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Garretson would like to ask a question or 
two, please. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Mr. Lee, you used the—you made the statement— 
I think I have it exactly ns you said it—that your mission was to present— 
now I am quoting—“ the true attitude of the operators as they themselves 
understood it.” That is the end of the quote. 

Mr. Lee. That was the effort. 

Commissioner Gabretson. There is a very nice distinction there, that your 
mission was that of the average publicity agent, was it not, to give the truth 
us the man you were serving for saw it? [Laughter.] 

Mr. Lee. That would represent a characterization on your part, Mr. Com¬ 
missioner. I have tried to tell whnt happened. As to yonr characterization, I 
don’t know that I can give the answer. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Well, I was simply attempting to interpret the 
language that you yourself used, as applied to the practical form of a pub¬ 
licity man’s work. I am not making it a particle more personal to you than 
the average publicity agent. 

Mr. Lee. Tlie whole effort I made was to assist the operators in presenting 
their own case. 

Commissioner Gabretson. And not anybody else’s case? [Laughter.] I 
may say that in a sense you were not looking after somebody else’s case but 
after the operators’ case? 

Mr. Lee. It was my effort to assist the operators to present their own case. 

Commissioner Garretson. You did not give any publicity to the fact that you 
went to Colorado to confer with them? 

Mr. Lee. For the reasons I have suggested. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Publicity has its limitations? I mean Its valu¬ 
able limitations? 

Mr. Lee. Mr. Garretson, I can not let that go unchallenged, because pub¬ 
licity, to be publicity, must be public. Now, the essential fact about these bul¬ 
letins was that they were Issued by the operators and In their own names, and 
on their responsibility. If I had interjected ray name into It, it would have 
been irrelevant and would in no sense have had anything to do with the 
essential merits of the ease. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Is it not a valuable element In a publicity cam¬ 
paign—the insertion of another personality? 

Mr. Lee. I have never believed very much In the value of personality in 
publicity. I believe that the material that is given to the press must stand 
on its own merits and without reference to the personality behind it. I have 
always disbelieved thoroughly In the use of money or Influence to secure In 
any way the publication of anything in the newspapers. I do not believe in 
using friends in that way. I believe that all material should be issued on the 
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responsibility of the man who makes the statement, ami with regard to that 
personality the newspapers should regard it as tliey desired. 

Chairman Walsh. Beg pardon. At .this point we will adjourn until to¬ 
morrow morning at 10 o'clock. We will have to recall Mr. Lee, anyway. 

The commission will stand adjourned until to-morrow morning at 10 o'clock. 

(At this point an adjournment was had until Thursday, January 28, 1915, at 
the,same place at 10 o’clock a. in.) 


New York, January 28, 1915—10 a. m. 

Present: Chairman Walsh, Commissioners O'Connell, Lennon, Ballard, Wein- 
stoek, Qarretson, and Commons. 

Chairman Walsh. If the house will be in order, we will resume now. 

Mr. Lee, please. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. IVY L. LEE—Continued, 

Commissioner Oabbetson. At closing time last night, Mr, Lee, the pending 
question was—I had asked the question, “Is it not a valuable element in a 
publicity campaign, the insertion of another personality?" To which you 
answered, “ I have never believed very much in the value of personality In pub¬ 
licity. I believe that the material that is given to the press must stand on its 
own" merits and without reference to the personality behind it. I have always 
disbelieved thoroughly in the use of money or Influence to secure in any way the 
publication of anything in the newspapers. I do not believe in using friends in 
that way. I believe that ail material should be issued on the responsibility of 
the man who makes the statements, and with regard to that personality the 
newspapers should regard it as they desire.” 

Then the chairman intervened and adjourned the meeting. 

Now', on the question of whether or not personality enters into publicity, is 
it not a fact—we were dealing at the time that question came up with your 
own trip to Colorado and the advisability, us It appeared, of not inserting your 
own personality in there. Is it not a fact that the insertion—that the inser¬ 
tion or noninsertion of a certain individual is dependent in a very considerable 
degree on whether it—the sense of values of the publicity agent who is direct¬ 
ing the campaign determines flint —that personality would be favorable or 
unfavorable to the cause that he is retained for? Now, before you answer that 
I want to make clear what I mean. You are recognized ns connected with the 
publicity of the greatest railway corporation—I am using the language of the 
railway itself, as it says it is the greatest railway corporal ion on earth—you 
have been the publicity agent of the associated railways in the entire Eastern 
Association territory in the presentation of the matter as affecting the in¬ 
crease of rates before the Interstate Commerce Commission. On this question of 
values, would it not naturally have been the conclusion of a publicity man that 
his personality might not be as desirable when connected beforehand with great 
corporate interests in a case of this kind? 

Mr. Lee. Mr. Garretson, I think you and I have a somewhat different opin¬ 
ion as to the function of a publicity agent. My theory of a publicity agent is 
that he should not act ns an intermediary. The old theory of a publicity agent 
is that his functions should be to take what his employers gave him to hand 
to the press, and then to use Ills influence or any other ways that suggested 
themselves to him, to get it published. That is totally foreign to my idea. 
My Idea Is that the principal himself should be his own publicity agent; that 
the function of a person like myself, for example, when acting in that capacity, 
should be to advise with the man who is to take the responsibility for the 
act Itself as to what he should do and what he should say, and that he should 
do the same. .... . — , 

Now, for instance, in the ease of the railroads, while it is true that I acted 
with them and for them, everything that was done, was done in their name and 
on their responsibility; and very few people, outside of such well-posted in¬ 
dividuals as yourself, knew that i had anything to do with it. There was 
no effort to conceal the fact, but on the contrary there was no occasion to art- 
vertise It 

Commissioner Garbetson. Let us carry it away from your own connection. 
Then when a very prominent philosopher made a proposition in regard to the 
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■writing of judicious articles favoring the contention of the operators, was that 
brought to your attention? 

Mr. Lee. It was. I would like to tell you the story of that. 

Commissioner Garretson. Very good. 1 would like to henr it. 

Mr. Lee. You are speaking of Elbert Hubbard. 

Commissioner Gakbetson. I am speaking of Fra Eiburtus Hubbard. 

Mr. Lee. Yes; Mr. Hubbard; and I have not corresponded with him or had 
anything to say to him concerning this statement; but. the matter being raised, 
I want to make it clear, and at the sauie time to indicate Mr. Rockefeller’s 
views. Mr. Hubbard wrote to Mr. Rockefeller some time last spring that his 
magazine, the Fra, expected to publish an article concerning the Colorado situa¬ 
tion and he wanted Mr. Rockefeller’s cooperation in tiie preparation of it. I 
think he suggested also that Mr. Rockefeller should assist in the distribution of 
it. Mr. Rockefeller conferred with me on the subject, and I told him that In 
my judgment the wise thing to do was to refer this correspondence to the 
Colorado operators themselves ami to suggest to them that if Mr. Hubbard 
came to Colorado they should give him every facility to find out any facts over 
which they had command; that then he should he at liberty of course to write 
any article lie liked; that if alter the article was written and published the op¬ 
erators found it desirable to circulate any additional copies of it, they should 
be perfectly free to do so if their judgment might so suggest. Mr. Rockefeller 
so communicated those views to tiie Colorado operators. 

Commissioner Gakbetsox. Accompanied by the price per copy. 

Mr. Lee. The price per copy was never mentioned. 

Commissioner Garretsox. You mean to you? 

Mr. Lee. To me or to Mr. Rockefeller, as I recall. 

Commissioner Garget sox. Tiie letter that is part of the records addressed 
to the coal operators, have you seen that? 

Mr. Lee. I do not- 

Commissioner. Garretsox. In which the price per thousand copies is quoted? 

Mr. Lee. Mr. Hubbard's letter to the operators? 

Commissioner Garretsox. Yes. 

Mr. Lee. That may !>e; I have not seen that. 

Commissioner Garretsox. You have not seen that. Are you aware of Mr. 
Welborn’s statement on the stand in regard to the number of copies of the Fra 
which the Michigan mineral operators lmd bought on account of a judicious 
article contained therein as to tiie Michigan situation? 

Mr. Lee. I do not know anything about that, Mr. Gnrretson. 

Commissioner Garretsox. I think Mr. Welborn testified that the Michigan 
operators hud bought—a million copies, was it? 

Chairman Walsh. My recollection is that Mr. Hubbard said in liis letter 
that tiie operators had bought a million copies. 

Commissioner Garretsox. A million copies, and Mr. Welborn subscribed 
for one or two thousand. Do you know the number? 

Mr. Lee. I really do not, Mr. Garretson. 

Commissioner Garretsox. Now tiie question of value arises. As an average 
publicity man—a man of average publicity—would you consider tiie value of one 
undamaged philosopher greater—that is, ids first expression on the subject- 
greater than a second publication along tiie same line? 

Mr. Lee. I do not quite get the idea. 

Commissioner Garretsox. Well, if a great moral reformer had never ex¬ 
pressed an opinion in favor of the operator, would not ids opinion ns expressed 
in the publication be worth far more in a money value as publicity than n 
second expression along the same line? 

Mr. Lee. If I can exactly grasp the meaning of your question, my answer 
to it would he this; That the value of any independent expression to the public 
depends of course upon the standing of the man who made the expression. Mr. 
Hubbard, of course, was presenting his own views and ids independent views, 
whereas, of course. Mr. Welborn was presenting n distinctly partial side of the 
story—his own view of it. 

Commissioner Garretsox. But when an opinion becomes marketable- 

Mr. Lee (interrupting). I do not think that it is fair to suggest Mr. Hub¬ 
bard’s opinion in this ease was marketable. 

Commissioner Garretson. Did you read the letter? 

Mr. Lee. I want it understood that I hold no brief for Mr. Hubbard, but I 
have seen no correspondence that suggested that his opinion on this subject was 
marketable. 
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Commissioner Gabbetson. I have not a copy of the letter here, but only ex¬ 
cerpts from It; an excerpt from the letter Is us follows: 

“ I am writing something on the subject— 

This is a letter to Mr. Welliorn— 

“a letter after the general style of my article on ‘The copper cnuntr\, - In the 
Fra Magazine for May. I mail you a copy of the Fra to-day. I believe 
you will be interested in what I have to su> about the situation in northern 
Michigan. 

“ Just now It seems very necessary that some one should carry on a cam¬ 
paign of education, showing this country, if possible, that we are drifting at 
present in the direction of I. W. \V. socialism. 

"Are you interested in distributing a certain number of copies of the Fra 
containing my article on the Colorado situation? 

"Also, what do you think of the inclosed booklets? I have distributed these 
on my own account up to the extent of nearly a million, hut I lane not the 
funds to distribute a million more, as I would like to do. 

“Any suggestions from you in the line of popular education will be greatly 
appreciated.” 

The rate Is quoted In the oilier place, from Mr. Welborn's testimony, "The 
price for extra copies of the Fra is $200 a thousand.” and It accompanied, ac¬ 
cording to the testimony of Mr. Welliorn, that communication. Thai is upon 
what I base the use of the word “marketable." 

Would you consider (he value of that publication greater before the publi¬ 
cation of the copper article limn it was after it for your purposes? 

Mr. Lee. Mr. Garrotson, I really do not think I can say more than that the 
value to the public of the expression of an editor must depend upon the stand¬ 
ing that editor inis with the public. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Therefore personality would enter Into the value 
of his statements? 

Mr. Lee. Any independent expression, certainly. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Do you believe, Mr. Lee. that the publication— 
and tills is purely impersonal—Unit the publication of misinformation is a 
prolific cause of unrest, when it is afterwards determined that it is misinforma¬ 
tion? 

Mr, Lee. I think It is in the highest degree undesirable that misinformation 
should be distributed at any time by anybody. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. And it undoubtedly would be one of tin* many ele¬ 
ments that contribute to the general distrust and unrest? 

Mr. Lee. I think misinformation distributed by either side of n controversy, 
that may affect selfish Interests, is apt to cause very great hard feeling on both 
sides. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. It goes without sa>ing that what is false etldes on 
one side, must of necessity lie so on the other side? 

Mr. Lee. Absolutely. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Going back to the relation that exists between the 
publicity agent and (hose who employ him; here the personal note comes in 
again—I am bearing In mind your own statement of the relation existing be¬ 
tween them. Have you ever seen the time when you would have cared to 
guarantee the correctness of the information you were expected to give to the 
public, or that you have assumed the attitude of so doing? 

Mr. Lei. I should never give to the public any information that depended 
upon my own say so, that was not. so far as I knew, accurate. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. You never go farther in your guaranty than your 
belief that it is the honest opinion of the person that desires put it across? 

Mr. Lee. So long ns it is the honest opinion of a man who I believe is acting 
in good faith, I think it is perfectly proper that the public should have his 
view of the situation. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Is It a common device on the part of publicity 
agents to take an article, an inspired article, in a friendly or controlled publi¬ 
cation, and then disseminate It widely ns plate matter, simply independent 
expression? 

Mr. Lee. It may be, but I do not believe in the policy and never adopted it 
myself. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. That is all, Mr, Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Weinstock wants to ask some questions. 

Commissioner Weinstock. May we ask, Mr. Lee, whether your work imme¬ 
diately after your employment by Mr. Rockefeller was confined to the prepare- 
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tlon of bulletins In connection with the Colorado strike troubles, or whether 
that was simply one of the various functions? 

Mr. Lee. You menu last summer, and not since the 1st of January? 

Commissioner YVeinstock. That is correct. 

Mr. Lee. Soon after Mr. Rockefeller and I got to be better acquainted, Mr. 
Welnstoc-k, 1 think Mr. Rockefeller began to feel that it was desirable that 
much greater publicity be given to many other things in which he was inter¬ 
ested, and if I may say, the idea which I had that publicity should be absolutely 
frank and responsible and given out in the most open manner for the freest 
use by all the palters, was one that appealed to Mr. Rockefeller. He asked my 
advice with reference to that, and in connection with many other topics. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, about how much of your time, Mr. Lee, was 
devoted to the Colorado situation, and how much of it to other work? 

Mr. Lee. Of course, you understand that during this whole time I was per¬ 
forming very active work for the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 

Commissioner Weinstock, So you were not giving your entire time to the 
Rockefeller interests? 

Mr. Lee. Oh, no; all this work I did for Mr. Rockefeller was purely incidental 
to my main work, which was continued as actively as I knew how. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I gathered from your testimony of yesterday that 
you acted solely as editor and you edited the matter furnished you by tbe coal 
operators? 

Mr. Lee. Tlmt is correct. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And under your direction, clerks prepared tbe 
matter and your work was purely supervisory? 

Mr. Lee. My work was, as you say, simply tliat of an editor, attempting to 
take material which the operators gave me and present it in a typographical 
style which would be apt to commend it to the reader. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How often were those bulletins issued? Was 
there any regularity in the interval? 

Mr. Lee. No, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Just ecery once in a while? 

Mr. Lee. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Whenever occasion arose to issue one? 


Mr. Lee. Correct. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Can you explain to tbe commission, Mr. Lee, 
why so long an Interval was permitted to take place, an Interval of over 
three months, from October to January, as I recall it, before the serious 
blunder which bad been made In the October bulletin relative to the earnings of 
the labor representatives was corrected? 

Mr. Lee. As I suggested yesterday, Mr. Weinstock, the first knowledge that 
I had that there lmd been any error at all was In a telegram which I am to 
produce before this commission, from Mr. Welborn, stating that there had 
been an error. Tbe nature of the error was not stated to me, and I assumed 
it was a typographical error and of no special consequence. I suggested that 
an errata slip be inclosed in the pamphlet in sending it out. I assumed that 
that had been done. I never gave the matter any further thought until the 
hearing before the commission in Denver, and then I saw In the newspapers 
the nature of the error which had been committed. I then telegraphed to 
Mr. Welborn that this error and any other errors that might have been 
ascertained ought to be corrected at once by another bulletin. And to reinforce 
that suggestion and in order to provide a basis on which to work, I prepared 
a draft of a possible bulletin and forwarded it by mail within n few days, 
suggesting a method of treatment of the subject to make It perfectly clear 
that it was the desire of tbe operators to correct whatever injustice may 


have been done by the previous error. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Whom do you bold responsible, then, Mr. Lee, for 
that delay, that unreasonable and unseasonable delay in making the correction? 

Mr. Lee. Why, Mr. Weinstock, I would prefer not to express an opinion. 
I personally had not the right to hold any one responsible. I was in a 
subordinate capacity. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Let me modify that question by saying, Whom do 
you regard as responsible for that delay? 

Mr. Lee. I certainly think that the operators’ committee should have cor¬ 
rected that error as promptly as they ascertained it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Of course, you can appreciate, with us, that for 
the operators to send out a statement, making It appear that a years salary 
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and a year's traveling expenses was only a month’s payment, would give the 
readers the Impression that these labor leaders were exploiting their fellow- 
workers. 

Mr. Lee. It was an unfortunate statement which ought never to have been 
made, but having been made, ought to have been corrected the moment it 
was ascertained. There can not he any two opinions about that, it seems to me. 

Commissioner Wklnstock. Hut you laid no control over that? 

Mr. Lee. I had no control over it; no responsibility for it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there any return card on the envelope that those 
bulletins were sent out in? 

Mr. Lee. I think so, Mr. Chairman. A return card Imre tile room number 
of the offices of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. in Denver. 

Chairman Walsh. Did it have the name of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 
uiwn tlie envelope? 

Mr. Lee. I do not think so. The envelopes, however, contained a slip and 
tlie pamphlet copy a brief introductory page, signed by the operators’ com¬ 
mittee, so that anyone who received tlie document would have no doubt us to 
whence it emanated. 

Chairman Walsh. The slip was separate from tlie bulletin itself? 

Mr. Lee. Tlie slip in tlie smaller bulletins was separate, yes; but it was in¬ 
closed in the same envelope. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, you first issued these bulletins separately, as you 
stated, and then gathered them together? 

Mr. Lee. That is right. 

Chairman Walsh. I call your attention to this Bulletin No. 4. which you are 
probably familiar with, as to how a Congressman views the situation. Might 
it not have been tlie idea being conveyed to tlie mind of whoever did not see 
the slip that it was a Congressman that was sending them out? 

Mr. Lee. I hardly think so, Mr. Chairman, for tlie slip was inclosed. Every 
effort was made to have it clearly understood as to who sent this out. 

Chairman Walsh. You recall the form of this one, Mr. Lee? 

Mr. Lee. I do. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, I have been asked, Mr. Lee, to have you state 
concisely what your everyday duties are in this publicity matter that yon are 
working on. Now, give briefly what it is you do every day about the publicity? 

Mr. Lee. Since I joined Mr. Rockefeller's staff I have laid very little to do 
with publicity. I have had my attention taken up with many other matters. 
I have been made a member of various boards of directors, and placed in 
various different relationships, which have taken a good deal of time. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you called at any of the newspaper offices? 

Mr. Lee. I think since the 1st of January I have been in only one newspaper 
office. 

Chairman Walsii. Do you address communications to newspaper editors and 
writers? 

Mr. Lee. I should not hesitate to do so, hut I do not recall having done 
so lately. 

Chairman Walsh. When you prepare matter, how do you get It to (lie news¬ 
papers? 

Mr. Lee. I have as many copies prepared as I think will serve the purposes 
of tlie newspapers, and where I feel that Hie exigencies of time or tiic pressure 
of news demand it. I telegraph. If I think it is a matter of general interest, I 
am very apt to send a complete copy to a great many papers outside of those 
who would ordinarily receive it simply locally. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you send it by mall ? Do you hand it to tlie gentlemen 
in person, or do you have some one to take it to them? 

Mr. Lee. Well, I should not hesitate to employ all those methods. 

Chairman Walsh. What I am trying to get at is what you really do? 

Mr. Lee. I have done all of those tilings, and probably would do them all 
again. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, could you suggest something perhaps thut you do 
now In addition to what I have suggested? 

Mr. Lee, I am anxious to tell you anything- 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting), No doubt aiiout that. 

Mr. Lee (continuing). Mr. Walsh- 

Chairman Walsh. But thnt don’t do it. 

Mr. Lee. My relations with newspaper men are quite frank, and I simply- 
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Chairman Walsh. I understand that, hut my’question was: Could you sug¬ 
gest anything else that you do other than what I have stated about giving the 
publicity out, or have I covered it all in my question, so we conclude. Regard¬ 
less now of your attitude or your methods, do not think of anything except 
the particular question, how you get the publicity to the newspapers. 

Mr. Lee. I will summarize so that I can cover the situation. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; as briefly as you can. and then we will be through. 

Mr. Lee. I take anything in which I think the press is apt to be interested, 
and see to it that all the copies are made that I think will serve the uses of the 
press, and then take occasion to furnish copies of it to such newspapers as I 
desire to receive it by messenger, in person, by mail, or by telegraph, if neces¬ 
sary, in whichever way seems to me to lie most feasible. 

Chairman Wai.sh. That is all, thank you. You may be excused. 

TESTIMONY OF DR. JOHN HAYNES HOLMES. 

Chairman Walsh. Please state your name. 

Dr. Holmes. Jolm Haynes Holmes. 

Chairman Walsh. And your calling. 

Dr. Holmes. Clergyman. 

Chairman Walsh. Where do you live? 

Dr. Holmes. I reside in Brooklyn, 28 Garden Place. 

Chairman Walsh. And are you a pastor of a church in New York City? 

Dr. Holmes. The Church of the Messiah, in the Borough of Manhattan, Park 
Avenue and Thirty-fourth Street. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you as a citizen nr as a student of industrial 
problems had occasion to consider the organization and operation of large 
philanthropic foundations, Doctor? 

Dr. Holmes. As a citizen and as a student; yes. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you please give the commission your opinions and 
conclusions in regard to the effect' which such Institutions have had or may 
have on American life and Industry? 

Dr. Holmes. I have made a very brief outline, sir. of what I should care to 
say upon this subject, and, with your permission, I will speak with this outline 
before me. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. 

Dr. Holmes. So that my remarks may he as clear and definite as possible. 

Chairman Walsh. I think the commission would like very much for you to 
state it in your own way. 

Dr. Holmes. Thank you. Like other persons, I, of course', recognize that 
the growth of the great foundations is one of the most influential develop¬ 
ments of recent times, and present a problem which I tldnk calls for not only 
consideration like that of industrial relations, but for the consideration of all 
persons who have at heart the best interests of our community. 

May I say at the very start, sir, in anything I may say about the founda¬ 
tions I am making no personal reference of any kind? I am not impugning the 
motives of the founders of these great foundations. I would be glad to take 
it for granted, and think you would take tt for granted that their motives are 
of the very best and highest; that these men possessed of large wealth are 
anxious that a portion of that wealth, perhaps a large portion, should he 
used for the benefit of the community, and that, in all sincerity, work out the 
foundation system as the best one to safeguard and perpetuate these things. 

I would like also to say that I take it for granted that the men who are now 
directing these foundations—for example, the men who are representing the 
Rockefeller Foundation—are men of wisdom, men of fnsight, of vision, and are 
nlso animated by the very best motives. In my own thought and view upon 
this subject I have come to ideas somewhat along these lines. In the first 
place, ray standpoint is the whole thought of democracy. I believe that all 
of onr problems, yes, social and political, should be finally stated in terms of 
democracy, and the Interests of the great democratic system which we are 
trying to work out in our field must be the interest which we have closest at 
heart. From this standpoint it seems to me that this foundation, the very 
character, must be regarded as essentially repugnant to the whole idea of a 
democratic society. I think, for example, In the first place, of the origin of 
these foundations. It is very easy for us to sit here or elsewhere and discuss 
these foundations which have so much money at their disposal, representing, 
some of them, all the way from $10,000,000 to $100,000,000, and think of that 
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money as salted down somewhere and growing like the plant, producing blossoms 
which are cut off and used. But the thing which comes to me, I must confess, 
ns I contemplate a fund like $100,000,000, is this: That that fund is produced, 
or the income of the fund is being produced every day by the labor of men, and 
what we have here are thousands and perhaps tens of thousands of men hitched 
up to the support of a great permanent institution in the direction of which they 
have no voice whatsoever, and from the benefactions of which perhaps they 
may receive no good, no profit whatsoever. In other .words, in studying these 
foundations we must never forget the human relationship that is involved 
between the money as produced and used for any purpose, however beneficent, 
and the labor of men which goes into the production of that money. 

In tlie second place, I think of the administration of such income, and I 
note that tills administration is in the hands of a small board of men, which, 
if I may simply say, is self-perpetuating; that these men are chosen, in the 
first place, I suppose, by the founders themselves, and later on by those who 
are at that time directors, chosen'thereafter from the point of view of those 
men who have organized the foundations and are interested in some particular 
phase of the work and in tiie perpetuation of some phase of that work. 

In other words, we have here in the midst of a society supposed to be demo¬ 
cratic that which is essentially un autocratic system of administration, of an 
institution which represents power, which is, of course, simply stupendous, 
and that rentionship is, therefore, of flie most serious character to mankind, 
the autocratic administration on the one hand and the democratic adminis¬ 
tration upon the other. 

The third, and I offer this experience not in any spirit of sentiment hut as 
a matter of very real conviction. I feel as a citizen and I find as a matter of 
inquiry with others with whom I talked, that there is a growing feeling, and it 
is a healthy feeling, that democracy prefers to do its own business along the 
lines of development represented by the field occupied by these benefactions. 

In other words, I feel personally a kind of a sense of outrage when a large 
sum of money which lias been gotten together hy methods which may lie wholly 
ethical and laudable and administered by a very small body of men conies into 
a community and studies that community from its own standpoint, as n doctor 
studies a case, ami then applies a remedy from the funds at its disposal. 
Now, the whole essence of our democratic society is it can do its own business, 
that it does not depend upon the outside influences or interests of any kind. 

May I use an illustration? A very recent illustration, and I use this illus¬ 
tration because I believe it one of the noblest Instances of what the Rocke¬ 
feller Foundation has been doing in recent years. I refer to the work which 
the foundation is now doing, sending food and other materials of relief to the 
Belgians. There can be no doubt whatsoever in any decent man's mind us to 
the perfect beneficence of that activity, the unending good that it is going to 
do. I confess to you, sir, however, in all frankness vvlien I saw that the 
Rockefeller Foundation was going to do this thing, that I felt somewhat n 
sense, not of a grievance, hut of the feeling of regret that it had not been left 
to the great sympathetic democracy of America to do tills thing in its own 
way and Its initiative and out of the resources of its own competency. 

Let me particularize, that we had not ns yet found a way for our political 
machinery, representing the people of the country, to do tills tiling as one 
institution which is now being done so efficiently ami so generously by the 
Rockefeller Foundation. I feel the same thing, to use another Illustration 
where democracy it seems to me, the very idea of it, is that it shall safeguard 
its own Interests, determine its own goal of progress, heal its own ills, and 
shall foster Its own ideals. In other words, I am very Jealous of the activities 
of this autocratic society of otirs and I greatly fear—but I can not point to any 
indication of it now—I greatly fear tiie paralysis of the possibilities of demo¬ 
cracy when an institution of such power as tills enters Into the field, and there¬ 
after takes away the opportunity which is the challenge to democracy to do 
these things. 

Entirely aside, however, from these matters which now to my mind I feel 
are essentially repugnant to democracy I want to make a second point; that Is, 
namely, that in them are the seed of peril to our democratic institutions, and 
let me Say to you once again. I am making no reference to any of the founders 
of these present fonndations or to those who are now sitting upon any board 
of administration in any one of them. But no man can guarantee the future. 
When I consider the industrial situation of this country to-day I sometimes 
tremble about the future. I therefore study with a good deal of care the 
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possibility of the development of every source of power which may play a part 
in the development of the industrial drama here in America. Now, I mean that 
away from prejudice. The stronger a man is the stronger are his convictions, 
and the greater is his courage in standing by those convictions and putting 
through the things that he really wants to do, for himself, or for those asso¬ 
ciated with him or for society at large. 

Now, it seems to me inevitable that as the industrial situation of this 
country develops the prejudices upon both sides should develop, the men who 
administer these funds, however high minded and idealistic and unselfish they 
may be, will be men, necessarily strong men, working for strong men. They 
will be men who will have courage to stand by those ideas, and the very 
virtues therefore which ennoble their manhood will be the very things which 
will lead them to have an interest in the administration of this fund, I can 
easily conceive. In other words, that the benefactions might be from the best 
motives in the world swung to one side of a great controversy and the two 
sides who are fighting the thing out will not therefore have the opportunity 
to fight it out on a fair field with no favor to any. 

And then,, more serious than that, if I may speak of just one more thought, 
that those trusts I regard in their possible development to democracy—I would 
return to my original proposition that they are essentially autocratic in their 
administration. What we are doing here, it seems to me, is setting up inside 
of our democracy a great system of autocracy, and that to my mind lays the 
foundation—if I may use a confused piece of imagery—lays the foundation 
for a more serious fight than we have got on at the present time. 

In other words, I might agree that our present conflict should be solved, our 
present breaches should be bridged or healed; and now to introduce into the 
field two antagonistic systems which must, of course, in time come into conflict 
is rather, in my judgment, to complicate the problem than to simplify and re¬ 
duce the danger. In other words, safer to do it now and not put it off until 
the time to come. These systems may be regarded as the Infection rather 
than the healthy life of the people, and therefore if by their operation they 
threaten the whole life of society, should they not be cut out as a cancer 
may be cut out of the human body. 

As institutions therefore leading to democracy, as the very point of democracy 
itself. Institutions which contain the seed of great peril to all our society, I 
feel that such foundations as that are to be deplored and studied and the 
problems which they present carefully considered. 

Chairman Walsh. Co you consider it possible, Doctor, for such institutions 
to have an influence on educational matters? 

Dr. Holmes. I should say that they are already having an influence, are 
they not, in giving sums of money to certain chosen institutions. 

Chairman Walsh. In what way do you consider that such influence can be 
exerted, stating the matter concretely, by the bestowal of this money? What 
might happen to the institutions and the persons being educated in them? 

Dr. Holmes. I was not thinking so much, Mr. Chairman, of the influence 
upon those who were being educated in the institutions, as the direct result, 
as that institutions which win the favor of these administrators for any reason 
would be strengthened and other institutions, from the comparative point of 
view, impoverished. For instance, I can not conceive of any foundation now 
in existence or likely to be in existence giving a large benefaction to the Rand 
School of Social Science In this community. There may be many reasons why 
such money should not be granted; but even though that school were every¬ 
thing that could be desired from the standpoint of efficiency, I can not in my 
mind conceive of benefactions being given that school. Therefore, In those 
Institutions the Influence Is Inevitable. 

Chairman Walsh. Can you cite any concrete cases in your own knowledge 
in which such influence has been exerted or Is now being exercised? 

Dr. Holmes. I would cite, perhaps, the Institutions of the teachers' pension 
fund, which Is the result of one of the great benefactions—Mr. Carnegie’s. It 
seems to me that the history, so far as I know It, of that benefaction shows 
that many institutions for years and years of a denominational character have 
been trying their utmost to get rid of their denominational affiliations and con¬ 
nections, in order to receive the gifts of the foundation, which specifies, If I 
am correctly Informed, that only Institutions undenominational or nonsectarian 
can participate. 

Let me say that I am most emphatically undenominational and nonsectarian. 
I have no interest in denomlnatlonallsm. But here Is an Illustration of a very 
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sharp line of demarcation which is having its Influence upon many institutions, 
like the Influence of a colored cloth upon n chameleon. These Institutions are 
seeking—that is, many of them—to change their denominational character, so 
as to come within the scope of the teachers’ pension benefits. 

Chairman Walsh. Any others that you have in mind. Doctor? 

Dr. Holmes. Not for the moment, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you had occasion to consider whether any action 
by the State is necessary or desirable in relation to these institutions? 

Dr. Holmes. I have, hut it is an exceedingly difficult tiling to exactly state 
it. The refusal of the United States Government to meet the exact conditions 
required by the Rockefellers, if I am correctly informed, led to the retreat of 
the foundation to New York State. I can easily imagine that a refusal of 
New York State to comply with these conditions might have led to the retreat 
to other States. In other words, with so many States in our country, it is 
easily possible for a foundation to escape the desires of any particular political 
agencies. Therefore what to do, practically speaking, is exceedingly difficult 
to say. My own idea, however, if the foundation can be confined within the 
scope of a single political agency, is that the Slate should immediately insist 
upon most generous kind of representation and a very large voice in the 
changes of administrators, so that the representatives of the people, and 
therefore the people themselves, should perhaps be the ultimate controllers 
of the work of these benefactions until such time as we can transfer to the 
sources from which the money came, any value at the disposal of the- 

Chairman Walsh (Interrupting). Commissioner Weinstoek would like to 
ask you a question. 

Commissioner Weinstock. If you were so fortunate, or unfortunate, as to 
he the possessor of .$100,000,000 that you wanted to use for the common good, 
what would you do? 

Dr. Holmes. I should consider, sir, (hat I was confronted by one of the most 
difficult problems that could confront any man. For the sake of my own 
individual integrity, I should try as best I could to got rid of that $100,000,000, 
and my own thought which comes at (lie moment here, I should want to place 
It upon the Government, the representatives of (lie people, to assume that 
great responsibility, as Mr. Roosevelt placed the $40,000 Nobel prize not in 
his own hands or in any private personal control, lmt in the hands of the Gov¬ 
ernment. The fact that the Government did not know how, or the Government 
or its citizens did not respond to that generous and wise gift, does not impugn, 
it seems to me, the wisdom of what was done. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You would, then, place the matter entirely out 
of your own hands and put the $ 100 , 000,000 into the hands of the employees of 
the Government? 

Dr. Holmes. I should get rid of it just as quickly as I could. I fool that 
no man has a right to such a sum of money. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Would you have any strings tied to that gift to 
all the people? 

Dr. Holmes. I should hope not. I should, not believing it to he ethically 
right to have such a sum of money, want to lie rid of that responsibility. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You would simply take this $100,000,000 and turn 
it over to Congress and say, “ Do with it what you consider best ”? 

' Dr. Holmes. I should suppose I would think (he matter over carefully— 
more earefully than I can at present—lmt I think that is the thought I should 
have, and m.v object would he to get Into the hands of the people the money 
they have produced. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You mean just put it in the Common Treasury 
just to be used for nnv purpose it wanted, or would you specify? 

Dr. Holmes. I might think it a matter of wisdom to specify. I do not think 
I should attach any binding condition, ns Mr. Roosevelt did, that this money 
should be used for any particular industrial benefits, or anything of that kind. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That Is, you would do it without qualification as 
to the use of the gift? , . 

Dr. Holmes. Qualifications of recommendation rather than, perhaps, in¬ 
sistence or dictation. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is, in the nature of suggestions? 

Dr, Holmes. Yes; in the nature of suggestions, as a donor to n college might 
say, “ I would like to have this used for hooks or for scholarships or for a 
library; but if It can be used better, use It as you see fit.” 

38819°—S. Doc. 4X5,04-1—vol 8-59 
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Commissioner Weinstock. Well, if Congress should see fit to take your 
.$100,000,000 and simply put it into the Common Treasury, and to use It for 
operating expenses, within a very brief time that $100,000,000 would disappear, 
and comparatively little permanent good might flow from it. Would you think 
that would lie wise? 

Dr. Holmes. Why, it probably would disapjiear in serving the interests of 
the pisiple. The fact (hat it went back into liaise interests would not in Itself, 
it seems to me. lie an ill. I can imagine the Government might well expend 
it for purposes that I was not at all concerned with—such as the Army and 
Navy, for example; but if I made the gift under those conditions, I should have 
to take the result. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Hut I take it if you had this vast sum of money, 
if you were burdened with it, that you would naturally want to use it for 
the most permanent good, so that the largest numlier of your fellows might be 
helped, not temporarily, hut that it might be used as a means for continuing 
to aid those who were worthy of being aided. 

Dr. Holmes. What rigid, sir, have I to assume that I have any knowledge 
as to what is the highest permanent good for this country? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, w» have a right to assume that you ought 
to have more than average knowledge as to what is the highest permanent 
good, because the country lias given you the benefit of its better educational 
resources, and assumes, for example, that you are using that intellectual de¬ 
velopment in the common interest; and therefore you ought to know more 
than most of us, and that money should lie expended so that it will result in 
the best good to the greatest number. You are an educator, you are an up- 
lifter. and therefore we have a right to expect more from you than from some 
of the rest of us. 

Dr. Holmes. I should feel that those advantages, if they exist, sir, should lie 
used for the exertion of the strongest kind of personal influence as a member 
of the community; but not as to flic dictation to the administration of such 
boundless, stupendous source of power ns is contained in $100,000,000. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Wore you present. Doctor, when .Mr. Rockefeller 
testified? 

Dr. Holmes. I was not, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstoc k. Have you had an opportunity to read- 

Dr. Holmes (interrupting). I have read Ids testimony only as it apjieared 
in the press. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, you ilia; recall—-perhaps that phase of it 
was published-—that the point that you make was made with Mr. Rockefeller, 
mid thi- question was raised as to whether oi not his foundation might not 
torn into a menace—might not lie used for unholy purposes as well as holy 
purposes—and Ids answer to it—and I should like you to criticize that answer 
if the answer is not a sound answer. Ills answer was that the people had 
the matter wholly in their hands; that If the funds at the command of the 
foundation wore improperly used it remained with the people of the State of 
New York, through their representatives, to annul the charter or to modify 
the charter; and that therefore the people really retained control and could, 
in the exercise of their power, prevent the fund from being improperly used. 

Dr. Holmes. I suppose, sir, that that is technically correct, and when I say 
“ technically ” I do not mean to say that Mr. Rockefeller was trying to save 
himself on a technicality. That, I supisise, is technically correct; but I thiiiK 
the history of our country and the political exiieriences of our country Indicate 
that a battle against a power representing $100.0(10,000 Is not an easy one, and 
that the attempt of our political machinery representing the people to get hack 
that power which it has granted in the charter would lie a very long and a 
very persistent and a very difficult fight, especially if the administrators were 
men who really believed in themselves and in the cause they represented and 
felt it was their duty to safeguard the trust committed to them. In other words, 
the difficulty would lie exactly proportional to ttie fidelity and sincerity and 
the courage of the men administering the trust. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, if we follow out your line of reasoning 
Doctor, to the logical line of conclusion, it would lead us to a position where-we 
would feel that any good-sized sura of money placed In the hands of trustees’to 
be perpetuated ami to be used for the common good Is unwise; that there is 
only one channel through which that money should be used, ami that Is the 
channel of all the people. Does history In this country demonstrate the cor¬ 
rectness of your theory? For example, while such beueflcences as those that 
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were set aside by men like Girard and Peter Cooper and men like Benjamin 
Franklin or men like Leland Stanford, of California, seeui very small com¬ 
pared with the foundation fund set aside by Rockefeller, yet In their times 
they wore relatively almost as large. Now, these beneficences have been in 
existence, some of them, for a hundred years or over? Can you point out 
where they have had bad effects? Can you point out where those have proved 
harmful or- 

I)r. Holmes (interrupting). At the moment I can think of only one specific 
instance, to which I shall refer in a moment. You will notice that all these 
beneficences which you have mentioned, if I may be permitted to make tills 
observation, have been of an educational character. The educational field, 
until very recent years, has been quite remote from the controversial disturb¬ 
ances of political life, as they have on (lie religious side, hut in more recent 
years the question of institutions of learning 1ms become a burning one, und 
it is before us now for settlement. So while I should suy that with this one 
exception, while no very serious dangers have been indicated in the past, yet 
with the formation of these foundations it is bringing these foundations in to 
the field of the general life, and especially the appeurtnce of those great founda¬ 
tions which have this particular field, vvhioh is the situation just now. Now, as 
to the Girard Foundation, Mr. Girard was a man of religious prejudice, and 
lie perpetuated and immortalized ids prejudice in that institution. I think 
to-day we are realizing that the motive which led him to make that restriction 
lias disappeared, if it ever really existed in his own time; mid the fact that that 
institution is permanently debarred from the influence of organized religion, if I 
am correctly informed, is an indication of the harm that can be done by any 
benefaction. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You think, then, that on the whole the Girard 
benefaction lias been a disadvantage to society rather than an advantage? 

Dr. Holmes. No, sir; I am glad you asked me that in order that I may cor¬ 
rect any false impression that I may have made. I should say on file whole 
flint the balance was on the side of good when you consider all that it has done. 
Blit here is a restriction which indicates vvliat one man may do and which 
may become more serious in the future us religion becomes the more socialized. 

Commissioner Wei,\stock. It may lit 1 timl you and I as individuals may make 
mistakes, and that our judgment may not he the best; may that not also apply 
to collective groups, such as legislative bodies and parliaments, may they not 
make mistakes? 

Dr. Holmes. Yes; but the price of their blunders is paid for by them who 
made them, if we interpret parliament as acting for the people. The price of 
the mistakes of the administrators of great foundations was not paid by them 
but by ttiose to whom they give benefactions ami the whole body of society 
which may be affected. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Let me see if I can sum up your answers and 
whether I have caught the spirit correctly of what you have said. I got it 
from your statements, Doctor, that in your opinion large beneficiaries on the 
whole are along the lines of a disadvantage to society; that is, they are likely 
to become a menace—they may not, but they are likely to? 

Dr. Holmes. Very likely to. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And that therefore, if you hud the power, you 
would discourage rather than encourage them, and sjieaking for yourself, if 
you had a large sum of money which you wanted to use for the common good, 
you would, in place of administering that money yourself and having the reve¬ 
nue from it put in the shape of a fund administered by a stock perpetuating 
body, you would place it in the hands of all of the pimple to be used in accord¬ 
ance with the best judgment of the representatives of all of the people. 

Dr, Holmes. The fund to which you refer, of course, is n stupendous fund? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes. Have I correctly caught the spirit of your 
opinion? 

Dr. Holkbs. Yes; so far as I understand your statements. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is all I cure to ask Dr. Holmes. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Commons would like to ask a few ques¬ 
tions.' i 

Commissioner Commons. I think you made a distinction between the title 
which these targe owners have to their property as between an ethical title 
and a legal title. I take it that you hold that they have a legal title but not 
an ethical title to their property? 
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Dr Holmes. I have never thought of questioning the legal rights or title of 
nny of these men to the wealth they had accumulated under the laws of the 
land. I suppose that If laws have been violated In specific instances there 
might be some question, but as a general proposition I should say that it was 
lather foolish to question the legal'title to a man’s property which he has 
accumulated under the luws ns they exist to-day and as they are well under- 


Commissioner Commons. What are your views as to the ethical title? 

Dr Holmes. Ethics and matters of law never run along together; the legal 
is so much slower than the ethical. 1 believe the employment of large bodies of 
men for the making of fortunes by single individuals Is unethical. I believe 
that a person is entitled to compensation for the labor he gives to society, but 


beyond that nothing. 

Commissioner Commons. That is to say, you would say that the investment 


of capital is not a contribution to society? 

l)r. Holmes. No, sir-well, it may be an economic contribution. I would 
not deny there wus, from a certain standpoint, a certain economic advantage 
in the investment of capital and in the payment of dividends; but I regard it 
ns unethical, and I would refuse to invest any little money I might have in a 


large corporation. 

Commissioner Commons. Your idea then is that the laboring force produces 
the wealth and not the capital? 

Dr. Holmes. Not specifically the laboring force, but it enters more largely 
into its production. Into the result goes labor, goes brain, and goes the capital 
which, of course, is the accumulation of vast labor; they must all make a con¬ 
tribution as 1 understand it. I do not pretend to be a skilled economist. 

Commissioner Com moss. I am trying to get the economic basis on winch you 
base your opinion tlmt this property should be turned over to the Government 
and should not be administered by the people who have accumulated it. 

Dr. Holmes. 1 should not say on my idea of ethics us an economist, but 
from my standpoint as a public teacher. 

Commissioner Commons. How would you abolish that situation? 

Dr IIoi mes. It is very difficult for me to indicate how this great change 111 
society must be brought about, but I believe that it must come. My own ideas 
are like this: I believe there are two great movements under way to-day, 
which point the direction in which we shall have to go and are going, and the 
union between these two great movements is going to bring in the kind of 
economic organization I would welcome. In the first place is what we call 
socialism from the economic standpoint, state socialism, the public ownership 
of all those things that properly belong ethically to the public, by which I 
mean forest lands, mines, railroads, the telegraph, the telephone, public trans¬ 
portation, and public utilities of that kind, many of which, of course, are the 
source of our largest fortunes. I believe, however, that that alone can never 
solve our problems. Therefore I welcome that oilier movement, more con¬ 
spicuous abroad than in our own country, which we understand as cooperation. 
It was more successful before the war, and it is tiie coming together of the 
people to do their buying, manufacturing, distributing, and in that way solving 
the problems of their own economic life. Some time those two things are 
coming together. I can not say how, but the union of cooperative endeavor 
with state ownership is going to be the basis of social activity which I would 
welcome, and which I think is coining.- 

Commissioner Commons. Now, if the State, in taking over these properties, 
must issue bonds which will be subscribed to by private parties, the State, 
according to your ideas, would pay interest to those private parties on those 


bonds, would it not? 

Dr. Holmes. I confess that I feel utterly incompetent to say how these large 
properties should be taken over. I know nothing about bonds or stocks or 
tilings of that kind, for I never owned any. But I would say that society has 
never found It impossible to do anything that it has found necessary to be done. 
When a State goes to war it gets the money for that purpose; and I believe 
the way will tie found, us soon as it becomes ns important to save life as to 
destroy it, for the proper acquisition of nil these tilings. 

Commissioner Commons. Is it your proposition to equip the Government with 
the political machinery for doing tills kind of work that you suggest, such as the 
aid of politicians and the other things these foundations are doing? 

Dr Holmes. I see no difficulty. The history of our country shows that we 
have’been able, in situations of this kind, to find the ways and means of ex- 
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tending its Activities in the direction of solving these problems. Personally 
I feel that the recent developments in the political field, along tile lines of 
commissions, the appointment of experts, the initiative and referendum, are 
bringing a larger responsibility on the part of the people, and all these things 
show that our democracy is awake on this question and is now feeling its way 
toward the building up of machinery and methods which will enable it to 
handle these things. 

Commissioner Commons. I »i> you think that at the present time our demo¬ 
cratic institutions are adequate to do this, work? 

I>r. Holmes. That is, (he work that is being done by the foundations. 

Commissioner Commons. Not only that, but the management of industry as 
you have outlined-—to conduct both industry and foundations? 

Dr. Holmes. I believe the Government is not now eompetent. I mean by 
that, if I may define it particularly, that if all these things were placed on the 
Government to-morrow a catastrophe would follow—it would be unspeakable 
disaster. But I believe tiiat society, as the individual, gains strength and 
learns method by the acquisition of responsibility, and that our democracy will 
Hi itself as in the natural course of evolution these responsibilities are placed 
upon it. • 

Commissioner Commons. Upon the reaching of that stage where our democ¬ 
racy would ho competent, I take it, you would have our democracy designate 
Hie directors and trustees of these foundations? 

Dr. Holmes. I suppose that would he the next step. The thing I am after is 
tins, that the people shall he made responsible by some method for these bene¬ 
factions. That responsibility will come, and the people will become intelligent 
eilough to take over Hie entire directorship. I would like to see the benefac¬ 
tions in the hands of (be people, tint later they must disappear, as we want to 
pet away from the unequal distribution of wealth. 

Commissioner Commons. Do you feel that our Governments, Slate and Fed¬ 
eral, under the present system, would be conqietcnt to designate competent 
men to direct tliese foundations and also these industries? 

Dr. Holmes. Jt does designate competent men for the accomplishment of us 
great or greater tusks; for instance, if a peace conference Is held at the con¬ 
clusion of the present war in Kurope our Government will appoint repre¬ 
sentatives to attend that conference anil take part in its action, and that is a 
greater task than the one you mention. 

Commissioner Commons. Have you ever investigated instances where gov¬ 
ernments hud appointed one or two directors out of a number, as in the case 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Bailrnad and other cases? 

Dr. Holmes. In eases of that kind I should say I have no knowledge. I 
am only familiar with such commissions ns the Anthracite Coal Commission 
and such bodies as ttiis—large commissions which have attracted public atten¬ 
tion and which therefore I have noted. 

Commissioner Commons. You are not aware, then, of any evidence that would 
go to show that when the Government goes into cooperation with tliese private 
enterprises and appoints directors that immediately the private enterprises 
get control of the Government in order to designate the politicians who shall be 
named oil the hoards of directors? Has that been brought to your attention? 

Dr. Holmes. I have heard rumors of that sort, one from your own State. 
I am acquainted with one of the regents, I believe you call them, of your 
university, and I have heard stories of undertakings of that kind, nothing 
hut rumors. I do not know of any such fact. That does not frighten me a 
bit. Those things correct themselves. 

Commissioner Commons. Do you not think tiiere would be more danger in 
the Government participating partially in tliese private foundations ttian there 
would be in it taking them over altogether? 

Dr. Holmes. I was thinking only of the difficulty of doing that thing all at 
ouce. I do not think it is feasible to take over these foundations to-day; I 
do not think the state of the public opinion would warrant that. 1 should wel¬ 
come that ns a better way of doing tilings than the tilings I have proposed, 
but I have learned by experience that the step-by-step method Is the only proper 
way, 

, Commissioner Commons. Have you thought that step-by-step method could 
involve great political corruption? 

Dr. Holmes. I wish I could make my mind clear on that matter of political 
corruption. That does not disturb me any because the people have it in tlieir 
own power to correct occurrences of that kind. Indeed, I would go so far as to 
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say that I would rather see democracy die of its own corruption than be favored 
by the autocratic benefaction or service of any one particular individual. A 
new democracy would rise to take advantage of the lesson learned in the fall 
of the old one. 

Commissioner Commons. Have you considered the proposition of what a 
national university ought to do to offset what you cull the sinister influence 
of these private foundations? 

I)r. Holmes. I have never considered that except along the line of thought 
in my own mind, that it seems to me ridiculous for the United States Govern¬ 
ment to go into the establishing of large universities when we have now more 
universities, large and small, than 90.000,000 people know what to do with. I 
believe In the public university, especially as they are exemplified in the States 
of the Middle West, but I can not see where there is any need of the United 
States at the present moment going into the university business. 

Commissioner Commons. Is It your feeling, Doctor, that the State should 
take over these private universities? 

Dr. Holmes. It seems to me that is going to come eventually. 

Commissioner Commons. And have them all operated by the State as the 
foundation should he? 

I>r. Holmes! I think so. that is a logical corollary, the great universities like 
Harvard, Yale, the Chicago University, and so forth. 

Commissioner Commons, Have you considered whether or not the establish¬ 
ment of these private universities lias not been the great stimulus which has 
urged the States on to set up their own universities? For example, in the 
State of Illinois, the State never took any seps toward State university of any 
great consequence until the Chicago University was established hy Mr. Rocke¬ 
feller. Is competition between State and private Institutions a good or had 
thing? 

Dr. Holmes. Competition is undoubtedly advantageous. Purely from an 
ethical and democratic point of view. I should say that I will welcome the time, 
but shall never see it. when education shall lie only in the hands of the public. 

Commissioner Commons. You do not see any particular spur that might come 
to our democracy to offset these private foundations in counteraction by these 
public institutions? 

Dr. Holmes. I see the spur in the present condition of the public mind, the 
present state of the public intelligence; the example of a private institution, 
well managed is, of course, a stimulus to a public institution. The taking over 
of the private institutions will not come until the public mind is educated to 
that point, and then it will take that step. My idea is that no corruption of men 
or legislatures shall be forced upon the public in the ownership or control of 
these things when the public is fully educated to a knowledge of them. 

Commissioner Commons. Do you apply your position equally to those lines of 
activity which might he called scientific, such as medical research, the astro¬ 
nomical, and also as to those which are industrial and political? Is there a dis¬ 
tinction in your mind between the foundation going into these industrial ques¬ 
tions or political questions, and as to going into the field of medical research? 

Dr. Holmes. The contrast between the work done in tlds Colorado situation 
and that of the Rockefeller medical institution? 

Commissioner Commons. Yes. 

Dr. Holmes. There is a very real distinction there because the Rockefeller 
Medical Institution does not touch these controverted questions as does, for 
example, the oilier in the mutter of the Colorado miners. To investigate the 
germ of infantile paralysis Is one tiling, and to investigate the rights and mode 
of living of the Colorado miners is quite another thing. There is u distinction 
there. Nevertheless, the distinction is not so sound that I would ever feel it 
necessary to keep scientific research in the hands of private individuals, 
although I believe it will always lie there so long as human beings remain 
curiohs as a result of their natures. Take for example the successful investi¬ 
gation into the causes of yellow fever; that shows what can be done by the 
Government when it sets Itself out to do it. 

Commissioner Commons. You would not apply your reasoning then to the 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research in the same way that you would to 
the Rockefeller Foundation going into the industrial situation? 

Dr. Holmes. Logically, I would not apply it the same way. The thing that 
you are investigating does not impress itself on us lu the same way these other 
things do. 
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Commissioner Commons. Have you followed the work of the Carnegie 
Institution iu its investigation of industrial questions? 

Dr. Holmes. Not to any extent, sir; no. 

Commissioner Commons. You do not know whether the tendency of these 
foundations is to avoid, rattier than take up, these industrial and political 
questions? 

Dr. Holmes. I could not answer that question. I have no knowledge which 
would warrant an answer. 

Commissioner Commons. Do you consider—-you perhaps have considered Mr. 
Rockefeller's statement that he thought that the present control the legisla¬ 
tures have over charters is sufficient to guarantee—or perhaps you saw that in 
his testimony? 

Dr. Holmes. Yes. I answered that question of Mr. Weir!stock's. Perhaps 
yon were not in the room at the time. 

Commissioner Commons. I was Here, hut did not get your idea. The ques¬ 
tion is whether there should not he some change in the power of tire legislature 
at the present time to regulate these foundations or modify the election of di¬ 
rectors, or is it sufficient, as seemed to lie the tenor of Ids argument, to leave 
it to those future generations to take care of those tilings when they wished, 
tile understanding being that the reserve power of the State over charters and 
contracts is adequate protection when a menace becomes serious; or do you 
think it Is so serious at the present lime that it should la* taken up by the 
legislatures at the present time? 

Dr. Holmes. I believe the menace is already with us. I should welcome a 
report on the part of this commission pointing out that menace and recommend¬ 
ing the amendment of (lie charter, directing that all action should lie put into 
the hands of the people, and ultimate responsibility for the direction of these 
great benefactions, Mr. Rockefeller is undoubtedly technically correct. I 
have no knowledge of the charters, hut I assume he is technically correct. 

Commissioner Commons, The Slate would have to fall hack on its reserve 
power if it attempted to amend any of these charters at the present time, and 
your idea is that it should amend these charters at once? 

Dr. Holmes. Yes; the longer a foundation like this lasts, the harder it is to 
make a change. After It has gone on a certain length of time you can not 
change it, you have to break it. 

Commissioner Commons. Do you consider that might discourage the further 
establishment of foundations, if parties having these large fortunes find that 
they are to he regulated In some drastic way and they would not make further 
endowments? 

Dr. Holmes. I suppose that would he tiie result, and I should welcome such a 
result. Any new foundation is an added menace along the lines which I have 
tried to indicate. 

Commissioner Commons. So you would not consider that a disadvantage, the 
matter of establishing more drastic regulation in the way of public control? 

Dr. Holmes. Not at all; I should say it was a great advantage, as indicating 
lo our wealthy men and families that society was learning that these things 
ultimately are to be put in the hands of the people. 

Commissioner Commons. A great many people having large fortunes spend 
their money in other ways, such as giving entertainments, in traveling, on 
yachts; would you correct that also? 

Dr. Holmes. Why, I can not see that at the present time we have any par¬ 
ticular need of going into sumptuary legislation. If people want to spend the 
money that comes to them In legal channels that way, that is their business. 

Commissioner Commons. Would yon consider it better for the State to let 
them spend their money In those ways—simply for their own enjoyment, or let 
them have liberty to carry out their own ideas for spending it for the public 
welfare? 

Dr. Holmes. My idea Is that the action of the State should always tie de¬ 
termined by the public necessity and interest so far ns it Is directly affected 
by the acts of individuals. To my mind if a person should endenvor to spend 
a large sum of money, not only for Ids own pleasure, but to set up a house or 
insfijjption of corruption, the State could immediately interfere. It lias learned 
to Interfere, as It ts now Interfering, in the liquor and brewery business in 
many States, but tbe matter of Individual expenditure along the line of Indi¬ 
vidual follies or vices and that sort of thing. I confess for the moment I can 
not see how interference is going to lie done even though such interference 
might be welcome from an ethical point of view. 
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Commissioner Commons. Suppose that Mr. Rockefeller had spent this $100,- 
000,000 for his own pleasure, and his son should go ahead in the same way, 
would you say that you would not interfere In that, but that you would in¬ 
terfere if he proposed to spend it in what he considered a public movement! 

Dr. Holmes. That is one of the strange anomalies of the situation and analo¬ 
gous to the preliminary statement I made, that the menace of these benefactions 
is in proportion to the Integrity, vitality, and courage of the men who administer 
them. 

Commissioner Commons. Does that answer my question, do you think? 

Dr. Holmes. I did not try to evade it. I have tried to state clearly my opin¬ 
ion that this is not the time for sumptuary legislation. I understand that is 
what your question covers. If Mr. Rockefeller spent his money in that way 
and not in the other, he would be a man of lower character. And I do not 
mean that he is a man of low character. 

Commissioner Commons. I understand that your proposition signifies that you 
would enact legislation that would entirely discourage the spending of it in the 
way he proposes to spend tlds money, and the alternative would be for him to 
spend It in the other way, for his own pleasure? 

Dr. Holmes. Your questions have brought us to a very important point, from 
tlie standpoint of ethics, and that is that a man who has a large fund of money 
and faced with the problem of spending it he can not do it ethically. The 
ethical problem of spending a large fortune is one of the strongest indictments 
against the accumulation of it. 

Commissioner Commons. Then we get to yonr idea that this property does 
not really belong to him, and that he should turn it back to the Stale? 

Dr. Holmes. That is for him to say, whether lie should turn it over to the 
State, from an ethical point of view. I think that the acquiring of large 
fortunes, which are gained by the efforts of others, is wrong, and (lie person 
holding that fortune is faced by ethical problems which he can not solve. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Ballard would like to ask some questions. 

Commissioner Ballard. I understand you to say that you do not invest your 
savings in securities such as stocks and bonds; how would you advise a man 
to Invest his savings? 

Dr. Holmes. I never have been faced with the problem of investing savings, 
end 1 do not know what to say. T will state frankly what I do. As a matter 
of fact, I live on my salary, and I use a portion of Hint salary for such life 
insurance as I feel is sufficient to properly safeguard the future of the woman 
I married and the children I may bring into the world. In addition to that I 
keep a small sum in the bank for (lie education of my children and as a protec¬ 
tion against disease and other hazards of modern life. The interest that conies 
to me as an income from that money which I have in the bank, and which I 
keep at a definite figure and never go above, I spend apart from my own per¬ 
sonal interests. I have tried to adjust myself to things as they are. 

Commissioner Ballard. Then you recognize the propriety of people looking 
forward to the future and making provision for those dependent upon them? 
And of course you know that insurance companies, In order to provide funds 
so tiiat they can pay their policies have to invest their money in these very 
stocks and bonds (lint you state Individually you would not care to Invest in? 

Dr. Holmes. Yes, sir; and that is one of the incidents of the present situa¬ 
tion, and one that I am utterly unable to meet myself. I find that it is neces¬ 
sary to make provision for my wife and children in order to protect them, and 
I know of no other way to do it than by taking out a policy in a private life 
insurance company. 

Commissioner Ballard. I gather from something you said in the beginning 
that you were inclined to the opinion that in these industries they should be 
more or less cooperatve and that all of the individuals In them should work for 
their own good. I think there have been a good many so-called societies which 
have gone to rather sparsely settled parts of the country and endeavored to 
work out their lives Independent of others. Would you not recommend small 
Industries of that sort? 

Dr. Holmes. They always offer an Interesting experiment, but we all know 
that the great majority of them have been practical failures. Cooperative Move¬ 
ments, like the cooperative movements of Belgium and England and v <raer 
countries which are coextensive with the whole national fabric, are whrit I 
have In mind. 

Commissioner Ballard. You of course recall that the law creating this com¬ 
mission requires that we should make a recommendation to Congress giving 
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some of the solutions of the problem of unrest or Industrial unrest. Can you 
in short suggest to us what we should report In that line? 

Dr. Holmes. My feeling on the subject of Industrial unrest, sir, if I may 
speak for a few moments ou this question, is that on the surface and in the 
most superficial way that unrest*comes front a desire on the part of the great 
masses of the working people for better conditions of living and better labor 
conditions as the result of education. People educated to a certain extent come 
to demand certain things, and rightly so. Developing out of that, I believe, as 
one of the causes there Is recognition of the Inequitable distribution of wealth 
of which a great foundation of $100,000,000 is nn imposing example. People 
ore coming to feel that these enormous inequalities represent nothing that Is 
ethical. 

Then underneath all that I think ns the deepest root of all is the fact that we 
are beginning to recognize that there Is no proper relationship between our 
industrial and our political systems. In oilier words, we have in this country 
to-day, as we did before the war, a house divided against itself, and that there 
is in some part a political democracy, and inside of that or alongside of It an 
industrial autocracy. Those two things can not live together in the same family. 
And I believe that right there is the real one of till of our causes of unrest. In 
other words, if some humane and proper conditions of life and labor were 
established, and if some way were found to distribute the wealth more equi¬ 
tably I believe that the unrest would still he here, and that as expressive of 
this feeling people must have a voice of responsibility in the democracy of 
industry, the same as they do in government and politics. Now, I don't know 
whether you want me to go on and state just how I would meet that unrest. 

Commissioner Bau.av.u. Yes; l think so. 

Chairman Walsh. Oh, yes, indeed. 

Dr. Holmes. Let me take the last matter first—that unrest is the expression 
of a desire for true industrial democracy. Underneath that, ns I view it, is the 
problem of reconstructing our society upon a democratic basis. In oilier words, 
it is u problem of transition from autocracy to democracy in industry. Now, 
experience has usually shown us that transition is made by revolution, violence, 
and conflict upon the part of groups of people. I pray and trust, and I know 
you and others pray that that method may not lie the method resorted to in 
this case. In other words, are not we wise enough and sane enough and sym¬ 
pathetic enough, especially have not we learned the lesson of democracy enough 
to make this transition along the lines of sane development rather than along 
the lines of violent outbreak. 

One of the greatest disappointments of the present situation in America 
to-day Is that our laboring people, especially our trades-unions, have shown no 
ability to establish the cooperative merchandising in industry or cooperative 
mercantile establishments in connection with industry after the example of 
those which have been so successful in Belgium and England. One of the 
strangest filings in the world to me is the fact that trades-unions or labor 
unions have not undertaken lo work along that line as lias been done and been 
approved in other countries. A long step in advance would he made if our 
laboring people should show constructive initiative in that direction rather 
than resort to violence and outbreak and strikes mid everything of that kind. 

As another, and as I regard it flic second, cause of unrest, the inequitable 
distribution of wealth, I believe that very radical measures along the line of 
Government action must tie taken sooner or Inter. In other words, I can not 
see that that thing is ever going to cure itself. The public ownership of rail¬ 
ways and natural resources and the readjustment along scientific lines of the 
tariff and taxation along the lines of the Lloyd George principles in England, 
taxation of land values, and taxation of incomes and inheritances, which is 
just beginning to adjust itself to our people, and above all the result of grap¬ 
pling with problems of dividends, all these things must contribute to the 
solution of this problem,'and we must determine along wlmt lines action is to 
be taken if we are ever to pet hold of this problem of the inequitable distribu¬ 
tion of wealth as it now is. And the appeal, as I say, is all to Government 
action. „ ^ _... 

As regards the bringing about of better conditions of life and labor, I believe 
lifere'that the trades-union movement, of course, lias done a great deal of good. 
,t recognize also what enlightened employers like Mr. Ford, who appeared 
before this commission, have accomplished. In neither of these cases, however, 
do I see any solution of the problem of better conditions of life and labor. The 
trades-union movement has used the wasteful means of strike, while I sym- 
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patliize with the strike in 09 eases out of 100, it is so wasteful and accomplishes 
really so little that is tangible. Then the trades-union movement itself Is 
essentially autocratic. It is approaching now the point, to my mind, where 
trade-unionism is itself to be considered as undemocratic rather than the 
friend of lubor as far as the ultimate solution is concerned. 

As regard these employers like Mr. Ford, whose generosity, wisdom, and 
vision we all of us recognize gladly, here again I see no solution of the better 
conditions of life amt labor. In the first place, there are very few men with 
business like that of Mr. Ford and the comparatively few who have attempted 
to work along his lines. 

Miss Tarbell, who appeared before tills commission, indicated that tlie golden 
rule was now being practiced more in business than ever before, but 1 believe 
it is not an exaggeration to say that the golden rule is somewhat of nu excep¬ 
tion. Mr. Ford lias won Ids international fame largely because he is not a type, 
but is an exception. 

Then, in the second place, tins resort to the enlightened employer offers no 
permanent solution here, by reason of the fact that lftuny, many men, some of 
whom I know, as you undoubtedly do, might be likewise disposed, but they are 
not in industries that pay them out a thousand per cent profit on the work 
done. I have myself visited many of these* places in England and in this coun¬ 
try, some of them, and in each case 1 have found conditions—business con¬ 
ditions—which have brought in profits winch lane enabled tins tiling to be 
done. And I will venture to say that when you talk with these men in your 
own parish and within your own circle of friendship and say to them, " Why 
don't you do tills? ” he holds up his hands In holy horror and talks about profits 
of 0 per cent and 7 per cent mid 8 per cent and 9 per cent. 

In other words, I think ill this case, as in that of the inequitable distribu¬ 
tion of wealth, that tlie people of tlie Foiled .States have in tlieir hands tlie 
machinery to solve this thing of industrial democracy as they have solved 
ottier problems. And if they fail to list* that machinery, as they failed before 
the war to use the machinery that they had to settle tlie slavery question— 
and lie know to-day that that machinery could have been used, for I feel that 
that conflict, which wo speak of as an Irrepressible contlict, was, as Mr. 
Seward said, irrepressible because of the passions of men, and not because 
there was not at the disposal of the Government men of capability to settle it. 
Now we have this machinery. Are we going to solve this problem free from 
prejudice and the passion resulting on both sides and which expresses itself in 
the outbreaks of tlie respective parties, or are we going to let the Government 
settle it on tlie basis of legislation? So as to the proper conditions of labor, 
us to the number of days, and the six days' work a week, and the eight-hour 
day, and the minimum wage, and the abolition of child labor, all these tilings 
are tilings that can be immediately solved and disposed of as we know they 
lmve been in certain communities where laws have been passed for tlie solution 
of these diiliculties. I hope and pray for the establishment everywhere, by- 
devices of tills kind, of proper conditions of life and labor. The pressure of 
that sort of tiling, the starving, the freezing, the unemployment—when these 
have been removed, then we shall be able to get hold of this thing of inequit¬ 
able distribution of wealth, which is so potential though in tlie background. 

Commissioner Ballard. That is all. thank you. Doctor. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Lennon lias just a question or two. 

Commissioner Lennox. 1 want to ask you n question that will give me some 
personal information that I feel as though I desire. I want to know how 
your life has been cast as giving you the knowledge that you express as to 
industry? 

Dr. Holmes. Of course, you understand, sir, thut is talking about personal 
matters and biographical matters that I do not voluntarily intrude upon your 
attention; but if you ask tlie question, I have nothing to conceal. I was 
brought up in a family that never had any very great amount of money. If I 
may say that when I went through college I had to work my way part of the 
way, ami through scholarships, and I never have known what It Is to have 
sums of money at my disposal. I graduated from the public high school in 
Massachusetts and went to Harvard University, went to the college. three 
years, and took three years In the divinity school, graduating In 1901, In 
1904 I was called to a church In the suburbs of Boston, and remained there 
until 1907, when I came to this city, and I have been the pastor of the Church of 
the Messiah since that time. 
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My father had been in various lines of occupation, as clerk ami in the furni¬ 
ture business, and one thing and another of that kind. I came out of college, if 
that is any enlightenment to you, 1 came out of college a Spencerian, socioiogi- 
eallj as well as biologically. I became fascinated b> Spencer and Ins economic 
philosophy while I was in college, and I studied him extensively and came out 
a convinced individualist to the extent that in ntv earlv years as a minister 
my opposition to trades-unions was hitter, and I denounced socialism in the 
true and tried method of the man who knows nothing about it. IA laugh in 
the audience drew from the chairman an injunction to order.] You will under¬ 
stand, sir, that I was not trying to raise a laugh- 

Chairman Walsh. Indeed, I know that. I have to do this ven frequently. 

Dr, Holmes. I meant that very sincerely. I knew nothing about it. 

Chairman Wal.sii. You do not need to regret anything. I have had to do 
this with many witnesses. You may proceed. 

Dr. Holmes. In tiie first one or two years of my ministry I spent all of my 
time in preaching and my views were somewhat academic,' as, I suppose, any 
college student. My iirst invasion into the social field was through the Asso¬ 
ciated Charities of Boston. I sat on the neighborhood hoard in which my 
church was located for a period of three years, and in that time gained more 
or less experience as to the conditions of poverty ami the problem of living 
by the wage earner. Then when I came to New York I got launched into this 
great community and began to learn things very rapidly; and I suppose from 
perhaps a period of six years ago I have given myself as a clergyman princi¬ 
pally to the study not of theology or Christian history or biblical criticisms—I 
don’t suppose I have read a book on biblical criticism in five years save perhaps 
to glance at one then as it came from the press. I have given myself prin¬ 
cipally to the study of economics and of industrial conditions. I believe, sir, 
that the problem of the church to-day is tin 1 problem of Industry. I believe 
that applied religion finds its application to-day in that field and that no minister 
can serve ids own parish, least of all serve ids community and country at 
large, unless such vva.vs are open to him in the public discretion and the study 
of and meeting of all sorts and conditions of people and trying to serve, anil 
that lie acquaints himself with conditions as they are ami in his thought and of 
course in ills modest way tries to analyze causes and to find cures. 

Commissioner Lennox. Thank you, Doctor. Do you believe that the principles 
as indicated in the parable of the Good Samaritan are necessary for application 
by a true Christian? 

Dr. Holmes. The principles told us in (he story of the Good Samaritan are, 
of course, a fundamental part of Christianity. Charity from person to person 
in the ordinary individual relationship will never disappear from this world, 
no matter how perfect a state of justice may be established. But this I believe, 
and I say it with all reverence, that had Jesus of Nazareth, when he told that 
story of the Good Samaritan, been living in these days, lie would have told it in 
very different terms. In other words, there is another problem involved than 
the healing of the wounds of the man he found on the roadside. 

Commissioner Lennon. I think so, too. In speaking of the necessity for 
democracy, has your study convinced you that as you placed greater responsi¬ 
bility on mankind in the exercise of democracy that they will grow to make 
good in the administration of it? 

Dr. Holmes. It is difficult for any man, I suppose, to have experience wide 
enough to speak out of experience on that; hut so far as I can speak, with the 
limitations of my own experience, I would say yes, that that is (lie only way 
to develop power; that is, to impose responsibility. \Ve find that In tiie life 
of a child every once in awhile parents' training goes to pieces because the 
burden of responsibility is too great. That happens also in society. But the 
method is not vitiated by reason of that fact. 

Commissioner Lennon. Do yon recall any instance where the" retention of 
teachers or professors In colleges largely endowed by donations of individuals 
or by foundations whether flint has had to do with tiie retention of these 
professors? Do you recall any of those instances where it seemingly on the 
surface had that operation? 

Dr. Holmes. I have heard tiie same stories, of course, that you have: hut 
upfm my word I have never been nhie—I have no personal knowledge that 
would warrant my expressing myself. Of course, the Ross episode and the 
Chancellor Brown episode and things of that kind are familiar to me, but I 
know nothing at ill about them. 
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Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Garretson would like to ask you some 
Questions. 

Commissioner Garretson. Doctor, you made the statement earlier in your 
testimony that the ethical was always In advance of the legal aspect of a 
case. Isn’t there a further subdivision somewhat, necessary there In the state¬ 
ment of that opinion, to the effect that the ethical is always In advance in its 
concept, hut the legal is always in advance in its practicality? 

Dr. Holmes. I should say yes. The ditliculty is that we have our ethical 
ideals, but when we try to put them up in practice we run plumb up against 
the law. 

Commissioner Garretson. The legal man has already got there. 

Dr. Holmes. Yes, sir. In other words, ethics would at times advocate a vio¬ 
lation of law, and I would not recommend that, process. 

Commissioner Garretson. From your observation and as your opinion, would 
you be of the belief that the State is exactly like an individual In this, that the 
nonuse of a series of muscles, failing properly to exercise their function, or 
failing to exercise their proper function, they become atrophied by nonuse? 

Dr, IIolmkm. That is a very difficult question, Mr. Garretson. I do not feel 
like answering it except by generalities. 

Commissioner Garretson. The question is only general. 

Dr. Holmes. That question, it seems to me, depends upon the familiar analogy 
between the state of an organism and the individual as an organism. I be¬ 
lieve that in many points the analogy made so familiar to us by Herbert Spencer 
ims broken down, but I do not really feel competent to point out one instance 
against another where it has fulfilled it, as it has in many eases, and where it 
lias broken down. 

Commissioner Garretson. Tiie further application of it would be simply this, 
that if private agencies were enabled through noninterference of the people to 
take up the burden of education, the burden of information, flic burden of 
spiritual direction, would that eventually result in tlie paralysis of the State iu 
those directions, unless they reasserted the right? 

Dr. Holmes. The tendency, it seems to me. would he markedly in that direc¬ 
tion. I hesitate to answer that, however, because I can not think of any specific 
instance to warrant the opinion. 

Commissioner Gakretson. There is no specific instance of those functions be¬ 
ing exercised Hint 1 can point to; but if the tendency is in that direction, what 
I desired was your opinion as to what would probably be the natural result 
thereof. 

Dr. Holmes. So far as I can understand, what you are aiming at by that ques¬ 
tion, it is the thing to which l’rof. Commons referred in his reference to the 
conflict between the private agency and the public agency. 

Commissioner Garretson. Exactly. 

Dr, Holmes. Yes. 

, Commissioner Garretson. Only applied in a little different way. 

Dr. Hoi. mks. Yes; it seems to me—well, may I put it tills way: My idea about 
social problems is that the people shall come to do all those things that they can 
do for themselves. For instance, the matter now pressing upon this city of 
unemployment, we are just beginning in that feeble way to take up the matter 
of the city unemployment bureau. Here, and only a few days ago, we had a 
meeting at my church on the matter of unemployment, and a gentleman came up 
there representing an organization—private employment agencies—to protest 
against the organization by the city of a municipal agency which would try to 
bring the job and the man together without expense to the man. 

Commissioner Garretson. Is not the greatest existing evidence of the effect, 
as evidence not by decadence, but by the growth of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission ns at present constituted, considered from the standpoint of the 
history of its inception where every constitutional ground was set up that the 
Government could not do it, still it has grown to where it exercises a potential 
control directly along the line that It was denied the Government had the 
power to exercise? 

Dr. Holmes. You mean that the Government, any Government Institution 
will Inevitably develop an enlarged function? 

Commissioner Garretson. Regarding the statement that was made hebe on 
the stund as to the control of foundations and as to those references 'tb'the 
reserve power—that was not the phrase used, but that is what it comes to, 
the reserve power of the State to control—and the statement that it was be¬ 
lieved to be efficient in the case of those foundations that are now existing, 
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have you seen any instance where that reserve power which must apply equally 
to all or none has ever exercised effective control over a vast combination of 
capital in corporate form? 

I)r. Holmes. I do not think of any at the particular moment. 

Commissioner Garuetson. l’rof. Commons calls my attention to the fact of 
national control of railways, corporal ions, as a possible evidence of that. Has 
that control ever dealt with anythin# but llie question of simply power? 

Dr. Holmes. Has that to do with reserve power like the granting of a 
charter? I do not exactly get the idea. 

Commissioner Garret-son'. The parallel is not perhaps exact, but aside from 
that then you know of none? 

Dr. Holmes. If I may speak of that analogy, in one sense it seems to me to 
compare with the reserve power of tile State. With reference to the ltocke- 
feller Foundation, it seems to me stretching tilings a good deal when you come 
to dictate rights of that kind. I think the legislature of New York would hesi¬ 
tate to dictate anything of Unit kind in reference io the Rockefeller Foundation, 

Commissioner Gaiuietson. Could or could not this tendency readily arise? 
We heard some testimony here in regard to the iniluence, that is exercised 
educationally by already existing institutions, and the suspicions evidenced in 
the minds of some as evidence in a resolution passed by the National educa¬ 
tional Association in regard to the domination already exercised in tills direc¬ 
tion by existing foundations. Follow that to its logical sequence. Allow the 
educational institutions to lie dominated from the kindergarten to tlie high 
school. Follow it up with endowment of colleges both theological and secular, 
reinforced by pension to the spirits dominating those institutions. What would 
reserve power be worth after 20 years and its iniluence? 

Dr. Holmes. I think, sir, it would lie wortli practically nothing. That is the 
reason I callod it a technicality. 

Commissioner Gaiuietson. That is all. 

Commissioner Wein,stock. You expressed the itope, Doctor, that this com¬ 
mission would recommend Unit the charter granted by the State of New York 
to tiie Rockefeller Foundation be altered or modified or changed. Did I under¬ 
stand you correctly? 

Dr. Holmes. Yes; I think I said that, but through the asking of the question 
it raises in my mind whether it should refer to the United States Government. 
We are in New York City. 

Commissioner Wiu.x stock. Now, what modifications and changes in that 
charter would you advise or suggest? 

Dr. Holmes. 1 believe the niodilieaiions and the changes should he in the 
direction that I have proposed, perhaps sketchily indicated here; that is. I 
would welcome by some method—1 do not know as I can specify it—that the 
people, or the representatives ol' (lie people, shall themselves have a very large 
and perhaps predominating voice in the administration of the foundation. That 
is tiie only way to escape this conflict, it seems to me, between the public in¬ 
terests and the ideas and ideals of a small group of men exercising stupendous 
power. 

Commissioner Wexnstock. In oilier words, you would have the State of New 
York, through its representatives—for example, say. through the governor— 
appoint a certain percentage of (lie trustees of that fund? 

Dr. Holmes. Yes; that particularizes it pretty definitely, as it would in the 
case of the State university have the same kind of control. 

Commissioner Whinstock. You also made the statement, I think, Doctor, 
that in your opinion the great accumulation of wealth, while it might he legal, 
is unethical. Did I understand you correctly? 

Dr. Holmes. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, now, where would you draw the line nml at 
what point would you say that tiie volume of wealth is unethical? 

Dr. Holmes. I do not know as I ever have in my mind tieen able to draw 
the line as to just where a certain amount of money is ethical and a certain 
other amount unethical. Rut I look at what we call fortunes, either these for¬ 
tunes have come on the whole from resources, from places, by methods which 
do not bear any very close relationship to the individual or the group of in¬ 
dividuals enjoying the fortune. 

Now and again a man makes a groat invention. Now and again he strikes 
tiie happy combination of business like Mr. Ford and lie takes full advantage 
of it and reaps enormous profits. Those are exceptions. But the problem of 
the fortune and the problem of the Inequitable distribution of wealth and tiie 
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money that comes in the form of dividends and investments and one thing 
and another, from definite areas of land, the mineral resources and special 
privileges and things of that kind—in my private life I fee) I should always 
get worried if I found that an amount of money was coining into me—pardon 
me for putting it in personal form—if I found an amount of money was coming 
in to me which did not to my mind bear a fair relation to the kind of work 
I am doing. 

Now one man may think a minister in any city is not worth much more 
than five or six hundred dollars on an average—the average wage that they 
get. I may say from my own point of view I believe that a minister is an 
important member of the community and lias the opportunity of offering very 
valuable service and is entitled to compensation. Bnt if that compensation 
got up into thousands of dollars a year, because he was a memlier of u rich 
church, or rather a minister of a rich church, or because he had been fortunate 
in making Investments or because he inherited property, I personally should 
feel worried and look for a way of getting rid of it. 

Commissioner Whin-stock. Where, Doctor, would you tlx tile limit, where 
you would you draw the line as to what should lie permitted and what should 
not be? 

Dr. Hoi.mes. If I may again make a personal reference, the way I look at 
the matter, if I got an amount—which I do not get—that was equal to $10,000 
a year, I can not Imagine that I could possibly lie worth that much. 

Commissioner W kin stock. Don’t yon think $500 a year—the $.10O-a-vear 
preacher would look upon you as exploiting if you got $10,000? 

Dr. Holmes. I imagine that lie would. I rather 1 liink lie would think: there 
would he an inequity there, that any minister should serve a church 12 months 
in a year and seven days a week for five hundred or six hundred a year is an 
outrage. The change must he made there and not at the other end. 

Commissioner Weixstock. On the other hand, might not the $.T00-a-venr min¬ 
ister, who may be able to live within the modest income, look upon it as an out¬ 
rage, another who would get the $10,000? 

Dr. Holmes. That is a matter of personal opinion which inevitably comes in. 
That is where such great foundations which we are talking of are vitiated by 
the personal idea that comes into the ailministrution. We can't go behind this 
question. 

Commissioner Weixstock. And you also made the statement. Doctor, that 
you think that the wealth made by the labor and brains of other people ought 
to belong to ail the people? 

Dr. Holmes. Brains of other people? 

Commissioner Wejnstock. Yes: 1 think I took down your expression literally. 
You spoke about wealth being made by the labor and the brains of other people 

Dr. Holmes. I think I was referring to the private individual or family that 
received a large income from the labor or brains of other people; yes. 

Commissioner Weixstock. And you regarded that wealth as unethical? 

Dr. Holmes. It seems to me so, if it otters no fair return for what the per¬ 
son is doing. 

Commissioner Weixstock. Would you say, Doctor, that all great wealth Is un¬ 
ethical or only certain kinds of great wealth Is unethical? If you differentiate 
it, what would he the line of differentiation? 

Dr. Holmes. Why, the tine of differentiation, of course, is the relationship 
between the person receiving the money and the service which he offers to the 
community. I can not conceive of any of our great fortunes hearing any rela¬ 
tion to that particular kind of service. Grant, if the personal reference is not 
out of order—Mr. Rockefeller, granting that he is a very wise and good aud 
generous man, as we all like to think that he is, is it conceivable that the for¬ 
tune which he is to enter upon some day. if lie lias not already done so, or any 
portion of that fortune, can lie justly regarded-as properly his. even though it 
belonged to his father? I am not questioning it does not belong lo him. 

Commissioner Weixstock. What amount of great wealth would you regard a« 
ethical? 

Dr. Holmes. I do not know of any great wealth I would regard ns ethleal; 
but I say the service given to the community Is limited. ■’ ,- 

Commissioner Weixstock. Let me cite a case and let me ask you whether 
you would regard the wenith ns ethical or unethical. Let ns take, for example, 
Mr. Edison, who by virtue of his Inventive genius has revolutionized industrial 
conditions. Mr. Edison brings forth ideas that add tremendously to the wealth 
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of the Nation, that open out new and better avenues of employment to untold 
thousands, that injure no one but help everyone, and bv virtue ol‘ his doing that 
lie accumulates great wealth. Is that wealth on his part ethical or unethical? 

Ur. Holmes. I believe that the case of a limn like Mr. Edison offers a very 
fair although I think it would be possible to argue that it comes within the 
generalization—offers a very fair exception. There is, of course, no nay of 
knowing or estimating the contribution that a man like Edison has made to the 
community. The thing that tends to persuade me to dismiss that sort of thing 
from my mind as representing anything that is at all perilous is the fact that 
lie may he such a mail wlto cares nothing about money. 

Commissioner Weinstock. He keeps it. just the same. 

Mr. Holmes. I do not happen to know about Ellison's private affairs; but I 
am not uwure that lie is a man—is he?—I was not aware that lie is that kind 
of a man. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I am speaking, in taking Mr. Edison as a man of 
reputed wealth. He may not care about it. but lie lias it just the same, I take it. 

Dr. Holmes. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now. furthermore, in answer to question* of Prof. 
Commons, you emphasized tiie fact that jou regard these great foundations as a 
menace. If they are a menace, they are an evil: they are not a good. On the 
other hand, 1 take it that you will admit that if a man with Mr. Rockefeller's 
wealth were to sjiend it in reckless and riotous living, which would not only he 
injurious to himself but, by example, injurious to socieiy generally, you would 
regard that also as an evil, would you not? 

Dr. Holmes. I certainly would regard it as an evil. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Which of the two would you regard as the lesser, 
the recklessness of the life of the one or tile great foundations for ihe general 
uplift as the other? 

Dr. Holmes. That is a question, it seems to me, quite impossible to estimate, 
certainly to any great degree. We must agree to this, that from Hie standjHiint 
of the individual mi man can—lo treat the thing from an ethical standpoint, 
Mr. Rockefeller could not hut regard himself as custodian of this wealth. He 
believes he is entitled to his wealth. There is nothing to prevent him from 
spending it for the good of others rather than upon bis own selfish whims and 
fancies. But that hard and fast comparison and that dilemma breaks down, it 
seems to me. the very moment we come to view this tiling from the standpoint 
of the ethics of the individual and find the man burdened villi that stupendous 
sum of money and with the whole of the society of which lie is a single mem¬ 
ber. Now, from that standpoint that stupendous burden, both from the stand¬ 
point of its origin and of ils expenditure, is a potential evil. But there is an¬ 
other way out, it seems to me. Shall Mr. Rockefeller sit down and say, “ Shall 
T start a foumhuiton or shall I lie a prodigal and spend my money in riotous 
living?” Not at ull. There is a third way. Ho may even use his wealth for 
working out with file United States Government a way of taking it over and 
handling it; or he might consecrate it. to social work which will lead directly 
to the elimination of great fortunes; or he may do the perhaps what you would 
call tile silly thing; or lie may turn it over to (lie Government, .as Mr. Roose¬ 
velt passed over tiie .$40,000 Nohel prize. There are other recommendations. 

Chairman Walsh. Might I ask you to get from our tiles the Peters hill, which 
was the proposed act of Congress chartering the Rockefeller Foundation, the 
present churter of tiie Rockefeller Foundation, and secure any other data that 
you may desire ami give us written recommendations as to what restrictions 
might lie placed upon these foundations, following tiie questions asked by Com¬ 
missioner Weinstock? 

Dr. Holmes. I should be very glad to do so. 

Chairman Walsh. If we might ask Hint without considering that an impo¬ 
sition? 

Dr. Holmes. Not at oil. I should consider it an opportunity. 

Chairman Walsh. Ttiank you. You may lie excused permanently. 

At this point we will take a recess until 2 o'clock this afternoon, at which 
time I understand we are to meet in the alderiiianlc chandler across the liall. 
_ (At 12.30 of this Thursday, January 28, 191o, a recess was taken until 2 
o’clock in the afternoon of tiie same day.) 
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AFTER RECESS-—2 I>. M. 

Chairman Walsh. The house will please be In oriler. We will proceed now. 
Mr. Cutting. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. R. FULTON CUTTINO. 

Chairman Walsii. What is your name, please? 

Mr. Cutting. Robert Fulton Cutting. 

Chairman Walsh. Where do you live, Mr. Cutting? 

Mr. Cuttino. New York, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. What is your business or profession? 

Mr. Cutting. I am altogether out of active business. I am trustee in some 
of the corporations. 

Chairman Wai.sh. What was your business when you were active? 

Mr. Cutting. Well, I was really-—I only have been a trustee in a variety of 
corporations. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you an attorney at law to begin with? 

Mr. Cutting. No. 

Mr. Walsii. Just name the corporations, please, in which you were an active 
trustee; or were you an active trustee when you were in business? 

Mr. Cutting. Well, I was in the St. Louis & Terre Haute Railroad Co., as a 
member of the executive committee; the Florida Central, as a member of the 
executive committee; tile American Root Sugar Co.—those were the main con¬ 
cerns; the Paterson Ranch Co., of California; and the Florida Land Co. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Yon have been for many years associated with charitable 
and civic enterprises In New York City and elsewhere? 

Mr. Cutting. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Please name the principal organizations with which you 
are at present a trustee, and state your position in each organization. 

Mr. Cuttino. I am president of ttie New York Trades School; I am trustee 
in the Cooper Institute; trustee of the Association for Improving the Condition 
of the Poor—chairman of the finance committee; president of the Bureau of 
Municipal Research. Those are the principal ones. I think there are, perhaps, 
half a dozen others that I do not now recall. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you as briefly as possible, consistent with giving a 
fair- ' 

Mr. Cutting (interrupting). I ain chairman, I might say, of the City St 
Suburban Homes Co., model tenement houses. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would go back, if you please, and state the 
particular activities of each one of those in order. 

Mr. Cutting. The Cooper Institute, which you all know about- 

Chairman Walsii. We will assume none of us know about that, for the 
record here at least. I guess some of us do know about some of them. 

Mr. Cutting. It Is technical and artistic- 

Chairman Wai.sh. You mentioned one before the Cooper Institute, as I car¬ 
ried It in my mind. What was the first one; the New York Trade School? 
Please put them in order, if you can. 

Mr. Cutting. That Is for the instruction of—the elementary Instruction In 
the trades—in all of the trades. 

Chairman Walsh. Just describe how the funds are secured for the operation 
of that school, and Its general plan? 

Mr. Cutting. It is endowed to the extent of about $550,000. And then It 
charges a small sum for instruction, and that, with the aid of-the endowment, 
covers the whole expense. It is simply for the Instruction in trades, at the 
bench as well ns with tiie books; mostly at the bench. 

Chnirinan Walsh. What is the source of the endowment? 

Mr. Cutting. The source of the endowment is Income derived from a gift 
of $100,000 from the founder of the school, Coi. Axmuty, a gift of $500,000 
from J. P. Morgan. 

Chairman Walsh. Where is that school located? >- 

Sir. Cutting. At the corner of First Avenue and Sixty-seventh Streets. 

Chairman Walsh. What trades are taught? 

Mr. Cutting. Bricklaying, plumbing, carpentering, metal cornice work; elec¬ 
trical journeymen, painting (house and sign), typesetting, steam fitting; I 
guess that is all. 

Chairman Wai.sh. The school has accommodations for how many pupils? 
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Mr. Cutting. The school has accommodations for about 900. We lmve had 
as many as 900 there. 

Chairman Wat.sh. How many have vou there now’ 

Mr. Cutting. Our enrollment this year, I think, is'about 450 . 

Chairman Walsh. Have you literature which covers the entire subleet of 
the activities of the school? 

.Mr. Cutting. We have reports every year and programs as to wlmt the 
nature of the work is. 

Chairman Walsh. What are the requirements leading up to attendance on 

r hie eoh aaI j 


Mr. Cutting. The only one is that the young man shall be of good health and 
38 years of age. We have taken them 37 years of age, if the young men hap¬ 
pened. to he able-bodied and healthy. 

Chairman 3 Vai.su. How many trustees are there? 

Mr. Cutting. Five. 

Chairman Walsh. How are they selected? 

Mr. Cutting. They are selected by themselves; that is, they are practically 
for life. 

.Chairman Walsh. In case of a vacancy, how are they filled? 

Mr. Cutting. The other trustees select them. 


Chairman Walsh. Was that provided for in any gift to the institution or 
how? 

Mr. Cutting. Yes; by (he trustees that turned over the institution originally. 
When a vacancy occurs it is filled by a meeting of the other members of the 
board. 

Chairman Walsh. How long has the school been in operation? 

Mr. Cutting. I think for 27 years—either 20 or 27 years. 

Chairman Walsh. What has been the attitude of labor organizations toward 
the school? 

Mr. Cutting. It has been always antagonistic; that is to say, the young men 
who graduate from the training school are never given labor cards, although 
competent. 

Chairman Walsh. Po you know the reason for that, Mr. Cutting? 

Mr. Cutting. The reason for that, more than anything else, is ignorance, 
because I have sat down several times with committees from the unions, and 
around the table we have on every occasion arrived at a consensus of opinion 
as to the fact that it was a good thing for us to cooperate. 

Chairman Walsh. So I take it the feeling is more or less widespread among 
labor organizations—that Is, they feel hostile to the school? 

Mr. Cutting. Yes. 


Chairman Walsh. Have you any way to gauge the attitude of workers who 
are not connected with organizations, as to their feeling toward the activities 
of the school? 


Mr. Cutting. I know of no way to gauge that, except by the experience of the 
young men who come—the numbers that come to the trade school. 

Chairman Walsh. The school is liberally patronized? The parents of the 
young men seem to he anxious to get them in? 

Mr. Cutting. IVe have now 450 there. 

Chairman Walsh. Why is it lower now than it has been, if there Is any 
particular reason which you have observed? 

Mr. Cutting. It Is always lower when industry is dull. That lias been 
noticed in years gone by, but there is much more competition now, because 
the city of New York has opened vocational schools. There is n new trade 
school at Yonkers, and In the last few years Mr. Carnegie's great schools at 
Pittsburgh have been opened. 

Chairman Walsh. Is the Yonkers school a private school? 

Mr. Cutting. No; 

Chairman Walsh. What Is the attitude of labor organizations toward the 
'Bubllc trade school? 

Mr. Cutting. It Is, I understand, favorable. 

Chairman Wai.rh. What is the attitude of the public generally toward the 
trade school of which you are a trustee? 

Mr. Cutting. Well, so far as I am able to understand, It Is altogether 

favorable. 
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Chairman Walsh. What means have you, If any, for securing positions for 
the young men that come out of those schools, or is there any effort made 
along that line? 

Mr. Cutting. No effort is made along that line at all. The unions have always 
thought that we supplied strike breakers, but we never have done that in 
any instance. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there anything taught in the school except the trades 
themselves ? 

Mr. Cutting. Nothing. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there any sort of instruction? 

Mr. Cutting. Nothing. 

Chairman Walsh. And so far as you have observed, has there ever been 
any attempt on the part of the employees of the school to direct the thought 
of the young men naturally along the lines of organization or against it? 

Mr. Cutting. I think nearly all of our instructors in the trade school are 
union men. 

Chairman Walsh. You have never observed any disposition to take either 
side of this question? 

Mr. Cutting. No. There is no opposition; in fact, the young men are en¬ 
couraged to join the unions as soon as they can; it is the only way for them 
to get employment. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the attitude of the employers of the community 
toward the school? 

Mr. Cutting. It is favorable. We have trade committees from the master 
workmen of a number of trades that come regularly there lo inspect and give 
their advice from time to time upon the methods of instruction. 

Chairman Walsh. Are the employers likewise friendly toward the public 
trade schools? 

Mr. Cutting. Really, I do not know; but I fancy so. It is for their interest 
to have a larger supply of trained labor. 

Chairman Walsh. In your meetings with the leaders of labor organizations, 
which you say you have had from time to time, or from any other source that 
you may be able to draw upon, could you give the commission the claims made 
by workers, if any, as to why they opposed this school? 

Mr. Cutting. Well, the claims made by the workers is the rather natural one 
that they do not want to increase the number of tiiose who are engaged in the 
trade. You know, perhaps, that the uuions do quite a number of things to-day 
to restrict the number of those engaged in the trades. It is not an unnatural 
standpoint. 

Chairman Walsh. Do they give that reason? Have they given that reason to 
you? 

Mr. Cutting. Well, as I say, when you sit about the table and take the matter 
up and talk it over seriously that rapidly disappears. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there or is there not any objection voiced by the workers 
ns to the fact that it is not a democratic proposition, but rather a matter of 
benefaction? 

Mr. Cutting. I never have heard that from any individual at all. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, the Cooper Institute—just briefly, Mr. Cutting, de¬ 
scribe its activities. 

Mr. Cutting. It Is a great school in technical science, in artistic work—where 
all sorts of technical sctentiiic work and chemistry and the physics are taught, 
and in tile arts, art drawing, modeling, and covering the whole ground of artistic 
development of men and women. It is entirely free and no charge made. 

Chairman Walsh. Describe It, please, as to management, the number of 
scholars, and the whole matter of it, historically and practically, for the record, 
In your own way. 

Mr. Cutting. It was originally founded by Mr. Peter Cooper, who himself 
was originally a tradesman, and was In deep sympathy with those who were 
trying {o get the sort of Instruction he obtained only by very diligent and hard 
labor; and he founded this Institute. Its corporate body is five members, who 
are elected for life. He was the original, the first one, and was succeeded by 
his son, Edward Cooper, and then by Ills son-lu-lnw, Abram S. Hewitt. It 
conducts these various classes. I would say that within the last three years 
the city of New York has turned over to it the site of the old arsenal on Third 
Avenue, almost directly opposite the Cooper Union, where they have erected 
a two-story building which they hope to moke six, and we have increased the 
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number of those we nre able to accommodate. I think the attendance now is 
3,700 individuals, and the applications run up to about 8,000. 

Chairman Walsh. About how many persons have taken advantage of its 
work, if you can approximate it? 

Mr. Cutting. Oh, I could not approximate tlmt; I can, of course, find that 
all out for you, lmt I can not tell from memory. 

Chairman Walsh. 1"ou have publications, have you, that give all those de¬ 
tails? 

Mr. Cutting. Well, I am not sure whether the reports contain that particular 
detail or not, but we can easily obtain it for you. We can take the graduating 
classes. It would he dillicuH, however, to give the full number, because we 
have a large number that come in and slay but a year. The whole course is 
live years, and it ts evening tuition. Some come and stay lmt a year or two 
and then get positions, so that by taking the graduating classes it would lie 
rattier difficult, and then some drop out very rapidly. 

Chairman Walsh. We would like to get the approximate number that have 
taken advantage of it. I can get the approximate figures. I should think, from 
figures that could lie obtained. 

Mr. Cutting. It can. 

Chairman Walsh. For the moment I am going to take np the trade school 
and ask you to state a little more in detail us to the linauees—the first one you 
mentioned. Please state the amount of the original endowment, what the 
income is, and how it is expended, and if it is not fully expended what becomes 
of it, and such details us that, briefly, 

Mr. Cutting. The income derived from ii—I say it was originally $100,000. 
and then $500,000 added by Mr. Morgan's gift. The income on that lias been— 
I think lias been about twenty-live or twenty-six thousand dollars a year, 
until the last year, when it suffered a rather serious curtailment for the reason 
tlmt in the gift there was a considerable amount of New Haven stock that is 
not paying a dividend. As it is running to-day it is not paying the whole 
expenses of its operation, but the deficit lias been made tip by the trustees. 

Chairman Walsh. By the trustees individually? 

Mr. Cutting. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. By their own contributions? 

Mr. Cutting. Yes, sir; and I should say also by the widow of Mr. Axmuty, 
tlie founder of the school. 

Chairman Walsh. Of wliat docs the properly of the school consist? 

Mr. Cutting. It consists of the buildings that cover the whole front between 
Sixty-seventh and Sixty-eighth Streets on First Avenue, anil which run back, 
I think, about 175 feet; they cover the whole space. They are mostly one-story 
buildings in order to give light from the roof, hut the rear building, which is 
75 by 200 feet, is two stories high. 

Chairman Walsh. Wlmt sort of securities is the principal of the fund in¬ 


vested in? 

Mr. Cutting. They are mostly in funds ami some mortgages. 

Chairman Walsh. In what sort of industries, or are they in industrial bonds 
or stock? , , , 

Mr. Cutting. I think not; I think they are mostly all railroad bonds. 

Chairman Walsh. Some municipal bonds? 

Mr. Cutting. I do not think we have any municipal Iannis now. They are 
mostly railroad bonds and mortgages on real estate. 

Chairman Walsh. Mortgages on real estate in New York Cityr 

Mr. Cutting. Yes; mortgages on real estate in New fork City. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish now you would please describe in the same way the 
funds of the Cooper Institute. 

Mr. Cutting. The Cooper Institute ims an endowment fund to-day of about 


$3,000,000. „ , t „ „ . 

Chairman Walsh. What was tt at Its inception? Describe wbat the first 
figure was and If there was more than one; please state that and whether or 
not It has been added to or the capital diminished in any way. 

Mr. Cutting. I am afraid I could not give tlmt with any degree of accuracy. 
I do not know how much Mr. Cooper originally endowed the Institution with. 
He gave a large gift at the time lie erected the buildings, but at that time the 
interest on the gift was not sufficient to carry on the operations of the school. 
However, stnee that time a great deal of money has been given—first by his 
son, Edward Cooper, and by his son-in-law, Abram S. Hewitt, and the Cooper 
Hewitt family and Mr. Carnegie. 
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Chairman Walsh. What are the total expenses of the school per annum? 

Mr. Cutting. I would rather give you that from the report, because I do 
not have It in mind now. It Is all expended. 

Chairman Walsh. How large a staff has It? 

Mr. Cutting. We have a pretty large staff, but I could not give you the 
numbers. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you approximate It so we could get into the record 
an idea of the size of the school? 

Mr. Cutting. We have a staff of about 30 professors, I should think, but I 
would rather not have that put on the record, because I can give you all these 
facts with absolute accuracy. 

Chairman Walsh. Very well, you will be called upon by a representative 
of the commission for that. 

Mr. Cutting. I will give you all of that. 

Chalrmnn Walsh. Mr. Commons sends me a request from the back part of 
the room to the effect that you speak a little louder. We are all very anxious 
to hear what you have to say. What was the next one you mentioned? 

Mr. Cutting. I shall have to refer to the record. 

Chairman Walsii. The reporter who took that part of your testimony Is 
now absent from the room. 

Mr. Cutting. Very likely it is the Association for Improving the Condition 
of the Poor. 

Chairman Walsh. Just describe that, please. 

Mr. Cutting. That is a large agency for improving the condition of the poor, 
as described—as its name indicates—and it acts in a variety of ways. Of 


course, it has a large relief body, which works in visiting the homes of the 
poor and the nursing in the homes of the poor and provides for their needs. 
It also 1ms a very large department known as the “social-welfare bureau," 
which conducts a great variety of enterprises, such as a school-lunch com¬ 
mittee engaged in furnishing lunches to children in the public schools, and the 
public bath and laundry. It has a cooperative health department in a number 
of ways. 

. Chairman Walsh. What other governmental agencies does it cooperate with? 

Mr. Cuttino. It cooperates with the health department and it has cooperated 
with other departments of the city, but I do not recall now which ones. 

Chairman Walsh. What form does its cooperation take with the municipal 
body? 

Mr. Cutting. For instance, in tlie providing of lunches in the public schools 
there was originally a small committee known ns the “ school-lunch committee,” 
an Independent committee which secured the providing from the department 
of education of cheap food for the children of ttie schools. That was taken 
over by the Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor, and It is 
now operating in 18 schools in New York City, and will operate in a short time 
in 36. 

Chairman Walsh. What sort of a staff lias the association in that work; that 
is, the number and by whom they are paid? If a portion is paid by the asso¬ 
ciation and a portion from the school fund, please state just how it is. 

Mr. Cuttino. All the salaries are paid by the association. The school fund 
has not provided anything at all. It has provided a small sum, in some in¬ 
stances, in the way of furnishing equipment. The salaries are all paid by the 
association. 

Chairman Walsh. Are the employees nil appointed by the association? 

Mr. Cutting. Yes; the employees are all appointed by the association. 

Chairman Walsh. What sort of cooperation is there with the health depart¬ 
ment? 

Mr. Cutting. Well, there has been quite a variety of methods of cooperation. 
At one time the association organized a milk committee, which cooperated 
with the milk department in an effort to provide a proper kind of milk for New 
York, and that milk committee is operating now. It also cooperated with the 
health department last summer in an experiment made to test the carrying of 
disease by flies In tenement houses. 

Chairman Walsh. What other activities lias the Association for the Improve¬ 
ment of the Condition of the Poor, Mr. Cutting? 

Mr. Cutting. It carries on, for Instance, what is called the home hospital, 
which is an enterprise to show that those who are suffering from tuberculosis 
can be treated more successfully and cheaply in their own homes than they 
can in sanitariums. In doing that, it conducts a large work in what are known 
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as the Vanderbilt Tenements, at the foot of Seventy-eighth Street and tiio East 
Klver. Those tenements are so constructed that the occupants can get a great 
deal of air. The association lias altogether about 100 families in those bulld- 
ings to-day. It 1ms done a very Important tiling in demonstrating (hat families 
could be kept together and that the wage earners could go on with their work 
while at the same time they were living under conditions of health which 
enabled them to be absolutely cured of tuberculosis. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Are there any employees of the Association for Improv¬ 
ing the Condition of the Poor that receive a part of their salaries from the 
association and a part from any unit of the government—municipal, county, or 
State? 

Mr. Cutting. None that I know. 

Chairman Walsh. Are there any employees of the association whose whole 
duty is with the municipality or with any other department of the government? 

Mr. Cutting. None at all. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, what are the social activities of the association? I 
do not recall your expression exactly. Did you say It had a department of 
social survey? 

Mr. Cutting. Social welfare. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would describe that. 

Sir. Cutting. For instance, ns an institution, it conducted a public hath and 
laundry; it conducted this experiment that went on with the hoard of health 
about the carrying of disease by flies. It conducts this public school—this 
lunch committee. It also conducts a large food-supply store from which It 
supplies relief and food to tlneo who come to the association for relief. 

Chairman Wai.sh. How many employees has the association? 

Mr. Cutting. It has over a hundred, but the exact number I do not remember 
now. 

Chairman Walsh. From whence comes the fund? 

Mr. Cutting. The fund comes almost entirely from the public in contribu¬ 
tions. 

Chairman Wai.sii. I wish you would name—first, state whether or not there 
are any permnnenl endowments. 

Mr. Cutting. If I remember rightly the permanent endowment—oh, yes, we 
have a considerable amount of permanent endowment that is specified not to be 
used that amounts to something more than .$500,000. That is to curry on such 
enterprises ns the one that I hate not mentioned, the Caroline Host, which is 
a home to which we send convalescent women with small children. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would describe the source of their income, of 
the association. 

Mr. Cutting. The source of the income outside of these specific funds here 
Is entirely from contributions and legacies. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the total cost of operation? 

Mr. Cutting. I should say it had in what we call a reserve fund, which was 
an accumulation that had not been touched up to that time of about $75,000 
at I lie commencement of October; the commencement of the fiscal year, rather 
at the end of this fiscal year, it had about .$70,000 reserve for emergencies, what 
It calls its reserve fund, which happened to he the surplus from certain legacies 
which had not been used. 

Chairman Walsh. Has the association studied the unemployment question? 

Mr. Cutting. It has, of course, given a great deal of attention to that; yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And does that come under the social welfare department? 

Mr. Cutting. No; that comes under the general relief department. We have 
an employment bureau connected with the department which endeavors to get 
situations wherever It can. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you have any employment offices? 

Mr. Cutting. We have one who is In charge of this employment bureau, and 
then, of course, the visitors of the association go about from home to home and 
make calls and sometimes those whom the applications are referred to also en¬ 
deavor to find situations. 

Chairman Walsh. You maintain places where work may he obtained tempo¬ 
rarily by those out of work? 

Mr. Cutting. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. What are they? 

Mr. Cutting. We have a large department that gives sewing to women, but 
nothing else i nothing for men. It gives out a large amount of sewing, a large 
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amount of material which Is sewbd into garments which are finally afterwards 
disposed of by us to other applicants that are needy, or sold. 

Chairman Walsh. You may pass to the next organization, if you will. I 
may come back for some questions from time to time Inter on. 

Mr. Cutting. I cau not recall particularly what the next one was you referred 
to. Will you give it to me? 

Chairman Wai.sii. The bureau of municipal research. Please describe its 
activities. 

Mr. Cutting. It is an organization founded on a principle to supply expert 
service to municipal officials, cooperation with the officials of cities; to improve 
the forms and the operations of government. 

Chairman Walsh. From whence does it obtain its funds? 

Mr. Cutting. From the public. 

Chairman Walsh. Ami is there any endowment? 

Mr. Cutting. None at all. 

Chairman Walsh. Would you please state the names of the largest con¬ 
tributor? 

Mr. Cutting. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. To both of these. Please go back to the Association for 
the Improvement of the Condition of the Poor. First, name the largest con¬ 
tributors and the amount contributed. 

Mr. Cutting. That is rather difficult. Take the association for the poor first. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Cutting. J do not know that I can say in past years who the largest 
contributor is. But in this present year that they arc operating upon now, since 
the 1st of October, the largest contributor is Mr. Rockefeller. 

Chairman Walsh. And does the money which conies from Mr. Rockefeller 
come from him or does it come through any of the philanthropic corporations 
that they have instituted, the foundations? 

Mr. Cutting. Weil. I am not quite sure whether it comes from Mr. Rocke¬ 
feller direct or the foundations—the foundation l think; perhaps the founda¬ 
tion. I am not the treasurer and I am not now president, so that I only heard 
that that amount of money came from that source; but I am not quite sure. 
My Impression is that it conies from the foundation. 

Chairman Walsh. Approximately, what was Mr. Rockefeller's contribution 
to that activity? 

Mr. Cutting. He gave us this autumn, when the pressure for relief was so 
great indeed, $25,000. He also has contributed to what is called our widows' 
pension fund the sum of $20,000 tor this year to enable us to enlarge the work 
of pensioning widows, which we have been carrying on successfully for several 
years. But we had a large number of widows and we did not have enough 
money to pension them, ns we called it, and In order to carry out that policy 
further he promised $20,000 for this year. 

Chairman Walsh. Now please name any oilier conirilmtors of large amounts. 

Mr. Cutting. I think Mr. Cleveland Dodge gave us $10,000. 

Chairman Walsh. Any others? 

Mr. Cutting. A number of others; yes. 

Chairman Walsh. I mean any that you have in mind: large contributors of 
large amounts? 

Mr. Cutting. I am rather n large contributor myself. 

Chairman Walsh. Please set aside your modesty for the time being and 
state yourself, Mr. Cutting, with the others? 

Mr. Cutting. Well. I think for tills year under the peculiar demands of the 
association that we figured up. I have given $15,000. 

Chairman Walsh. Wlmt did yon say the total was, the total expenditure? 

Mr. Cutting. I did not mention the total exiienditnre budget. 

Chairman Walsh. I had intended to ask that. Wlmt is the total budget of 
the association? 

Mr. Cutting. I think It is $250,000—over that. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, kindly state. 

Mr. Cutting. I am not very confident of the exact figures now, because they 
have changed so of late years. We have been increasing so rapidly as the work 
developed that I have not kept it very dearly in my mind. We always operate 
upon a budget. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would go ahead and state the number of 
other large contributors. 
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Mr. Cutting. Well, I do not wnnt to leave out any. I do not recall any 
more that I think of. We have received a number of contributions of a 
thousand dollars. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you recall any other contributions greater than, sav, 

$ 10 , 000 ? 

Mr. Cutting. No, 

Chairman Walsh. Any of $.1,000 or greater? 

Mr. Cutting. Well, I think there was one of five, hut I am tad sure enough 
to answer. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you please furnish us with that? 

Mr. Cutting. I will furnish you with a list—full information. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would describe the willows' pension fund. 

Mr. Cutting. The widows’ pension fund is simply the adequate care, as we 
take It, of widows with small children. The reason why it is called the pension 
fund is to differentiate it to some degree from (lie treatment of all the widows 
in charge of the association. We have between four and five hundred widows 
with small children; but as many of those ns wo have been able to take care of 
we simply inform them that they are to receive a regular pension of so much 
a week, so that we will relieve them of tile anxiety of knowing what is to be¬ 
come of them if we stop the supply to them of food and clothing at any time. 
And we have about ItNl widows now upon the list who are supplied in that way, 
which we call the widows’ pension. 

Chairman Walsh. About how many such widows have you now? 

Mr. Cutting. We have between four and five hundred; we lake cure of 
them all. 

Chairman Walsh. And how is the amount determined? Is there a definite 
amount set apart for each widow, based upon the number of children that 
she has? 

Mr. Cutting. Oh. yes; a very careful study is made, not only upon the widow 
and her condition, her ability to work, because some of them are aide to work 
and earn something, and the number of children and upon the condition of their 
health, also—a very careful study is made of their food supply, so that they 
are instructed hmv the money shall lie spent, in such and such kind of food; 
and they are required to keep a regular budget of their own and us to how 
they expend the money. 

Chairman Walsh. Who passes upon the individuals that receive the lienefits? 

Mr. Cutting. That is done in the officers of the association, the paid execu¬ 
tives. 

Chairman Walsh. Who are they? 

Mr. Cutting. They are .Mr. II. D. Bullet, the general director; Mr. Matthews 
lias the charge of what is eallal the family department. Those two are the ones 
who really study the pension question; Mr. Matthews more than anybody else. 

Chairman Walsh. And does that gentleman pass on the amount that should 
be paid to the widows? 

Mr. Cutting. They report- 

Chairman Walsh. The widows report? 

Mr. Cutting. They report always to the executive committee, at least they 
take an Individual case which they study with great care, and after they have 
obtained all the information that is to he obtained they report that case, with 
their information, to the executive committee, which then decides whether or 
not this widow shall go upon the pension list. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you have a great number of applications for such |ien- 
sions, Mr. Cutting? 

Mr. Cutting. Well, we have, as I say, four to five hundred widows, ull of 
whom are receiving the pension. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would try and inform the commission if— 
first, as to the percentage of those who apply to receive the ismsion. 

Mr. Cutting. Well, I do not know that any really apply to he put upon the 
pension list. I have not heard any ask to lie put upon the pension list. That 
is a matter for our decision entirely. We study a case carefully and finally 
report to the executive committee and they then determine wbat should he 
done In the case. , „ , , , 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would proceed now to the bureau of municipal 
research and give the contributors to that, and in detail the activities of the 
bureau of municipal research, together with its staff and equipment. 

Mr. Cutting. Tes, Well, now, the activities are those of cooperating with 
nearly all the departments of the city government, the finance department, the 
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health department, the lease department, civil service commission, and I dare 
say there are several others. 

Chairman Walsh. Does It operate outside of the city of New York? 

Mr. Cutting. Yes; to some degree. 

Chairman Walsh. Would you kindly state the cities in the Union, or the 
departments of any cities in the Nation, in which work is being done by the 
bureau of municipal research? 

Mr. Cutting. In which work has been done? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Cutting. Oh, I could not undertake to do that without going to the 
records, because there are a large number of cities. 

Chairman Walsh. You can furnish us that? 

Mr. Cutting. Yes; I can furnish everything like that. 

Chairman Walsh. Has its work extended to all the parts of the United 
States? 

Mr. Cuttino. To all parts of the United States; yes.- 

Chairman Walsh. How large a staff have you? 

Mr. Cuttino. The staff now, I think, is between 30 and 40. 

Chairman Walsh. How is the staff organized? Who is director? 

Mr. Cutting. Yes; there is n director, and then the others are all of ills 
subordinates. 

Chairman Walsh. How many trustees? 

Mr. Cutting. Well, I might add also it conducts n training school at the 
head of which there is a separate director, the head of the training school. 

Chairman Walsii. How many directors are there? 

Mr. Cutting. One. 

Chairman Walsh. How many trustees are there of the bureau of municipal 
research? 

Mr. Cutting. I think there are 11. 

Chairman Walsii. And how are they selected? 

Mr. Cutting. They are selected by ballot. 

Chairman Walsii. How arc the first ones selected? 

Mr. Cutting. Under the act of incorporation. 

Chairman Walsh. And it had 11? 

Mr. Cutting. At that time I think not; no, I do not think it had 11. I 
think we had about that number. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it a fact that under the incorporation laws of the State 
of New Y’ork, relating to philanthropic and educational corporations, that the 
number of the incorporators can be increased- 

Mr. Cutting. One minute—I am not a lawyer. 

Chairman Walsh. Just a minute until we straighten this out. May a cor¬ 
poration created by general or special law of tills State by vote of the majority 
of its members present at an annual meeting, or any special meeting called 
for that purpose, for that specific purpose and so specified in the notice of the 
said meeting, change the number of directors of the corporation? 

Mr. Cutting. I do not know, sir. 

Chairman Walsii. Have, in the practical operations of any organizations 
with which you have been connected, there been changes made in the number 
of directors and trustees? 

Mr. Cutting, Not that I remember. 

Chairman Walsii. Will you please give first tile amount of income of the 
bureau of municipal research? 

Mr. Cutting. Yon mean for the past year, or when? 

Chairman Walsh. We will say for the past two or tiiree years, enough to 
give us a general idea of its extent. 

Mr. Cutting. I can only give you a general idea. I am not accurately in¬ 
formed on the subject, but its income would average, I should say, for the 
past two or three years, about $70,000 a year; that Is to say, for Its local work. 

Chairman Walsh. Please give the names of the contributors. 

Mr. Cutting. There are a large number of them. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, the largest ones? 

Mr. Cutting. The largest ones for what particular year, because, of course, 
they Change very much in the course of time. 

Chairman Walsh. Say the last fiscal year? 

Mr. Cutting. The fiscal year ended on the 1st of October I take It? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 
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Mr. Cuttino. Well, the lnrprest contributor for tlint year—well, I nm not 
sure whether I ran say with absolute accuracy whether I can give it or not. 

I should have to look at the books to say. 

Chairman Walsh. The names of the large contributors, then, without the 
amounts. That will be a little too much of a tax upon your memory I should 
say. 

Mr. Cuttino. Oh, no; I think that the Rockefeller Foundation contributed 
more last year than I did. Mrs. Harrimari is a large contributor—Mrs. K. H. 
Harriinan. 

Chairman Walsh. And any others that you can recall, large contributors, 
without undertaking to specify the amounts? 

Mr. Cutting. Well, there are a large number of contributors—up to last 
year the bureau was operated upon a Subscription founded upon a five-year 
basis, which was reduced by 20 per cent a year, and among those who sub¬ 
scribed were .1. I‘. Morgan & Co.. Kuhn Loci) & Co., Thomas Speyer, Vanderbilt, 
Perkins, Guggenheim, and quite a number of others, Mr. Hopkins and Mr. 
Morawetz. 

Chairman Walsh. Ho any of its employees work part of the lime with the 
municipality or with any municipality? 

Mr. Cutting. To some slight degree, yes; as for instance, they are now and 
have been—Philadelphia makes calls on us and the director goes over to Phila¬ 
delphia and they pay him for the time occupied. 

Chairman Walsh. How about the city of New York? 

Mr. Cutting. We receive nothing from the city of New York itself. 

Chairman Walsh. When you do work in any other city? 

Mr. Cutting. The citizens of that city pay for it. 

Chairman Walsh. You send the exports out, those tlmt you have in vour 
department, and the city pays for tiie work, or private individuals in the city? 

Mr. Cutting. It is not paid for by the city. It is paid for by private indi¬ 
viduals living in that city. 

Chairman Wu.sn. In any instances lias the municipality called upon your 
people for work? 

Mr. Cutting. I think that is probably so. P.ut I do not recall any such, if 
they have. 

Chairman Walsh. Do they make reports from time to time? 

Mr. Cuttino. You mean the cities? 

Chairman Walsh. Does the organization itself, the bureau of municipal re¬ 
search, make public reports from time to time, as to tlie conduct of the busi¬ 
ness of the municipalities which they have investigated? 

Mr. Cutting. Those reports are always published. 

Chairman Walsh. And they do make reports from time to time? 

Mr. Cutting. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And those reports are critical, are they? 

Mr. Cutting. Always constructive. 

Chairman Walsh. Critical and constructive? 

Mr. Cutting. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Do the reports deal with the subject of taxation by mu¬ 
nicipalities? 

Mr. Cutting. I do not believe we have touched that in any instance yet. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it within the scope of the activities of the organization 
to do that? 

Mr. Cutting. Yes; I think probably it is within file scope, but (lie real object 
of the association, of the bureau, is to correct faults in administration, and it 
applies to that and administration and not to the resources from which the 
hinds are drawn, but to the expenditure of funds. 

Chairman Walsh. Has it in any case undertaken to indicate methods of 
taxation? 

Mr. Cuttino. I do not think the bureau has ever yet; not at all. 

Chairman Walsh. Where can its objects be found? 

Mr. Cuttino. What did you say? 

Chairman Walsh. Where can its general objects lie found? 

Mr. Cuttino. In its publications. 

Chairman Walsh. For instnnee, what publications? 

Mr. Cuttino. I will send you a number of them, a whole lot of them, which 
will state the purposes. 
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Chairman W.m.sii. I want to got tlie name of one in which could he found 
its scope in the briefest presentation. What would that be? Would it be the 
annual report, or what? 

Mr. Cutting. I do not think it was in any annual report. It was in the 
early publications, I think, which would show that. There were two publica¬ 
tions, one of which was called “ Six Years of Municipal Administration,” or 
something of that kind. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it an incorporated institution? 

Mr. Cutting. Y’es. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Under the general laws of New York? 

Mr. Cutting. Yes. 

Chairman Walsii. In what way have there been through these organizations 
studies of labor problems, labor legislation, and questions such as workmen's 
compensation act and widows' pension, that Is, from the Government, and the 
like? 

Mr. Cutting. We have not studied them at nil. 

Chairman Walsh. What position lufve you taken, haw these organizations 
taken, at any time? Now, I am referring to all of them, because I am grouping 
them. 

Mr. Cutting. What did you say? 

Chairman Wai.sh. What positions have these organizations taken with re¬ 
spect to compensation acts, workmen's insurance, widows’ pensions, and the 
like? 

Mr. Cutting. They have not taken any attitude. 

Chairman Wai.sii. What have the officers of the organization done? 

Mr. Cutting. The Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor, which, 
as I say, as far as pension fund, lias made a statement that it would not 
oppose legislation which is now proposed in our State legislature. It lias not- 
gone far enough to indicate what it will do until it. knows what form legislation 
Itsplf Is going to take. But it will not oppose the State itself taking the initia¬ 
tive in widows’ pensions. 

Chairman Walsh. Has it at any time opposed the State taking the initiative 
in widows’ pensions? 

Mr. Cutting. My impression is that It did last year. 

Chairman Walsh. Please state the ground of it. 

Mr. Cutting. The ground of it was that we at that time were only just com¬ 
mencing the widows’ pension ourselves. It was a new tiling with us, and we 
were engaged in testing it out. It was our hope that we should be able in time 
perhaps to secure a large enough fund from the public ourselves to be able to 
undertake the widows’ pensions alone, without recourse to the State. We 
tiiouglit that we could do it better than the State could, which I still think we 
can do more satisfactorily than it could lie done by tlie State. But we have 
arrived at the conclusion that the problem is two large for us entirely, and that 
we shall be unable to do it. 

Chairman Wai.sh. When did you arrive at that conclusion, Mr. Cutting? 

Mr. Cutting. Well, I should say a few months ago. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Did your opposition to the Institution of a widows’ pen¬ 
sion system by the State manifest itself while the legislature was in session? 

Mr. Cutting. My Impression is that we sent a representative to Albnny last 
winter. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you issue any publicity on the matter? 

Mr. Cutting. No, I do not think we did. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there a widows’ pension bill Introduced In the New 
York legislature last winter? 

Mr. Cutting. Well, I am not very clear about that matter. There was a 
commission at that time operating, as you remember, that was collecting In¬ 
formation upon that particular subject but I am not clear whether there was 
a bill Introduced or whether we did oppose It or not. But that commission 
finished Its labors and now has Introduced a bill. I may be entirely wrong In 
stating that, we ever opposed It at all. I was thinking that It lmd been—that 
there had been a bill introduced and there may have been. 

Chairmnn Walsh. What did you say about your present attitude In regard 
to the matter, Mr. Cutting, with regard to the proposed legislation? 

Mr. Cutting. We are Inclined to favor It If we can get a satisfactory bill, but 
I can not, of course, speak for the association. I am pot Its president now; 
but we have passed a resolution that we would not oppose’lt 
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Chairman Walsh. Wlmt was the occasion of passing a resolution ui«m that 
particular bill? 

Mr. Cutting. We did not pass it uiwn any particular Mil at all, but upon 
principle only. 

Chairman Walsh. I mean upon a hill covering the particular subject matter 
of widows’ pensions? 

Mr. Cutting. We did not act ui>on any particular hill at all. There are two 
Mils up there. Only on the principle involved; only on the principle involved, 
that is all. 

Chairman Walsh. That is what I was trying to get at. 

Mr. Cutting. Yes; only the principle. 

Chairman Walsh. How did it happen that you passed a resolution on that 
subject? 

Mr. Cutting. For the reason there was considerable pressure upon us to 
tulce an attitude, by those who were promoting the measure, and we felt Unit 
they were emitted to have our opinion. 

Chairman Walsh. Did I understand you to say that you personally still 
believed that the work could he better and more scientifically done by the 
association than by the State? 

Mr. Cutting. Well, suppose you say more sympathetically done. 

Chairman Wat.sh. More sympathetically done? 

Mr. Cutting. Yes; I do think so. 

Chairman Walsh. You do not think I lie Slate could do it us well, and that 
the officials charged with the administration of the law would not hate the 
sympathy that those persons connected with your organization might have? 

Mr. Cutting. We have been at it for over 70 years—since 1843. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there any other ground than the tear of lack of 
sympathetic consideration in administration by the Slate? 

.Mr. Cutting. Any other ground? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; any other ground for your belief? 

Mr. Cutting. No; only that we hail a great deal of anxiety as to wlmt would 
happen if the State took over the widows, all the widows in the State, as to 
whether or not there would not lie a good deal of favoritism and if we were 
confident that we could secure the funds to carry on the widows ourselves, in 
New York City, we would fight the widows pension bill to the end. by the State. 

Chairman Walsh. I did not get that. 

Mr. Cutting. We felt ourselves competent financially to take care of all tin* 
widows and small children who—that if we were comiietent financially in take 
care of all of them, we would fight an enactment by the State of a widows' 
pension bill. That is m.v personal opinion. I do not speak for the board, of 
course. * 

Chairman Walsh. Now, have you taken any position on workmen’s compensa¬ 
tion acts? 

Mr. Cutting. None at all. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you find an appreciable amount of the dissatisfaction 
that you are called upon to deal with coming from industrial accidents and 
occupational diseases? 

Mr. Cutting. A good deal; not so much from occupational diseases as from 
accidents. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you made a study of the conditions that might have 
ft tendency to produce such a result? 

Mr. Cutting. You mean in factories? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Cutting. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Generally, have you made any study of that condition? 

Mr. Cutting. No ; we have not made a study of the condition; that is, of 
course, one of the functions of the State. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you Inquired into the method with which the State 
deals with such questions? 

Mr. Cutting, No; I do not think that we have given much attention to that. 

Chairman Walsh. If the widows’ (tension act passes, do you think the private 
agencies should be asked to make investigations? 

Mr. Cutting. Asked to make investigations? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; Into the needs of the widows, or Into the advisability 
of granting the pension? 

Mr. Gutting, You mean to have the State pay for the service, you mean as a 
voluntary act? 
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Chairman Walsh. Well, either way you may state It. 

Mr. Cutting. Well, I do not think I believe very much In subsidies to private 
charities. It would have to be done as a voluntary act, and if the Association 
for Improving the Condition of the Poor undertook at the request of the State 
to visit all the widows who applied, It would swamp us, of course. 

Chairman Wat.sh. The suggestion has been made by one of our staff that 
perhaps it Is proposed by the charities societies that If such a bill should pass, 
a widows’ pension bill should pass, that the private agencies should make the 
investigation. Is there such a position? 

Mr. Cutting. We have taken no position of that kind. The Association for 
the Improvement of the Poor—— 

Chairman Walsh. Have you in your capacity as trustee for these organiza¬ 
tions made any study of the underlying grounds or of the underlying reasons for 
the condition of the persons whom you deal with? 

Mr. Cutting. Oh, yes. 

Chairman Walsh. To what extent has that boon made? 

Mr. Cutting. It is made, of course, with every Individual case, and then tabu¬ 
lated under various headings. 

Chairman Walsh. Does it cover the question of compensation for labor as 
to the wages that are paid to them and the conditions under which they work? 

Mr. Cutting. No; it has not touched the question of wages. 

Chairman Walsh, lias it touched the question of conditions of employment, 
say sanitary conditions and conditions of hygiene? 

Mr. Cutting. No; it lias not touched either, because that was the function 
of tlie State. We do not interfere unless we have to. But we have tabu¬ 
lated under the various heads all the various causes, unemployment, and illness, 
accident, intemperance, everything that comes in except the fact of insufficient 
wages. I do not think we have a heading of insufficient wages. I am not quite 
sure whether we have that or not. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Might that lie a proper or time basis from which to ap¬ 
proach both the questions of necessity and the cause Cor it? 

Mr. Cutting. Yes; I think it might. 

Chairman Walsh. Has it ever been suggested to you us a trustee that that he 
done? 

Mr. Cutting. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Has any suggestion ever been made upon any board of 
trustees of which you are a member that that should not bo done? 

Mr. Cutting. 'That that should not be done? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Cutting. In connection with the question of insufficiency of wages? 

Chairman \Vai.hii. Yes. 

Mr. Cutting. Never that I can remember. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you think it would he feasible for directors to require 
statements regarding labor conditions and relations which would summarize 
briefly the facts as to safety provisions, sanitation, range of wages, presence of 
company stores property or saloons on company property, etc.? 

Mr. Cutting. Weil, we have never made any study of that kind at all. All 
the.rates of wages, of course, are all tabulated in tlie individual statement in 
every case, the rate of wages always ascertained. 

Chairman Wai.sh. But suppose you receive quite a number of applications, 
say, from one Industry, and there are kept upon cards, I assume, u card index 
or something of that kind? 

Mr. Cutting. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And a very great number of cards would show Insufficient 
wages was tlie cause; would your investigation take tlie breadth of ascertaining 
tlie conditions in that industry? 

Mr. Cutting. It could always, but I do not think that we had any volume 
of information bearing upon any trade that would lead us to Indicate that the 
wnges in that trade were Insufficient. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Do you think that a private foundation, Incorporated for 
benevolent purposes, should require current evidence regarding labor conditions 
in the corporations or securities which they hold? 

Mr. Cutting. If they had to do that I hardly see how they could conduct 
their business. I mean I think the trustees would have to turn them over to 
some employee. , 

Chairman Walsh. You think that the volume of Information required would 
be too great to wake it feasible? 
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Mi*. Cutting. That is my impression. I am not a member of any one of the 
great foundations. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, outside of the amount of work Involved, or the ex¬ 
tent to which work would have to be done in that field, do you think it would 
be desirable to do so? 

Mr. Cutting. Well, it seems to me Unit the first thing to do for the trustees 
is to make the right kind of a man their executive officer, and then trust them. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you familiar with the work of tin 1 various principal 
foundations, such as those established by Air. Rockefeller, Mr. Carnegie, and 
Mrs. Snge7 

Mr. Cutting. I have only but a very limited information about any one of 
them. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you feel that any safeguards are needed in the acts 
which incorporate foundations? 

Mr. Cutting. I should have liked to have seen the Rockefeller Foundation 
incorporated us they proposed it should have been incorporated bv Congress. 
It seems to me a very wise provision that you remember provided for a number 
of the officials of the United States Government to he on the board. That struck 
me as being a very wise provision. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you consider the charter of the Rockefeller Founda¬ 
tion as granted by the State too broad? 

Mr. Cutting. I have, never read it. 

Chairman Walsh. In its powers? 

Mr. Cutting. I have never read it at all. 

Chairman Walsh. I will read you a section. Mr, (hitting, first naming the 
incorporators: “Together with such persons as they may associate with them¬ 
selves, and their successors, are hereby constituted u body corporate by the 
name of the Rockefeller Foundation, for the purpose of receiving mid main¬ 
taining a fund or funds and applying the income and principal thereof to pro¬ 
mote tlie well-being of mankind throughout the world. It shall he within the 
purposes of such corporation to use as means to that end research, publication, 
(lie establishment and maintenance of charitable, benevolent, religious, mission¬ 
ary, and public educational activities, agencies, and institutions, and the aid 
of any such activities, agencies, and institutions already established, and any 
other means and agencies which from time to time shall geem expedient to its 
members or trustees.” 

Would you say that was or was not too broad? 

Mr. Cutting. I should say it was not too broad. 

Chairman Walsh. Or that any limitation should lie imposed upon it? 

Mr. Cutting. I can not think of any just now. If then* were some sugges¬ 
tions made to me I might think of sonic, but I can not think of any now. 

Chairman Walsh. The proposed lull which passed iho House of Representa¬ 
tives and which received a favorable report by the Senate committee but did 
not pass, contained the following provisions: 

“Congress specifically reserves the right to impose such limitations upon 
tile objects of the corporation ns it may deem the public interest demands.” 

Mr. Cutting. Is that in the net of incorporation? 

Chairman Walsh. That was the amendment made by the Deters bill. Do 
you believe that is a wise provision? 

Mr, Cutting. No. 

Chairman Walsh. For the lawmaking body to make? 

Mr. Cuttinu. No. 

Chairman Walsh. “Tlie total amount of property held at any time, whether . 
absolutely or In trust, is limited to .flOO.OOO.OOO.” 

Do you believe that was a wise and proper provision for a lawmaking body 
to insert? 

Mr. Cutting. I do not think there is anything in that either. 

Chairman Walsh. “The income of the property is not to be accumulated or 
added to tlie principal, but is to ho currently applied to the objects of the cor¬ 
poration,” 

Do you believe that to have been a wise provision? 

Mr. Cutting. I think that within some limitations, yes. I would not have 
demanded that every penny be spent at tlie end of tlie year, but if toward the 
end of the year they had not found the proper means of using it, so fnr ns It 
was carried over, I vvould make that period two or three years, I should 
say that they shdtJld dispose of all surplus income. 
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Chairman IValsh. “ The corporation Is empowered to distribute the princi¬ 
pal of any property 50 years after Its receipt; it is required to make such 
distribution after 100 years, if Congress shall so direct." 

Do you believe that was a wise or proper limitation? 

Mr. Cutting. That is a section I do not see any virtue in. 

Chairman Walsh. “The elections of new members of the corporation Is 
subject to disapproval within 00 days by the four Federal officers and live 
university presidents specified in the bill.” 

Do you recall wlmt the specification was iu the bill? 

Mr. Cutting. I have forgotten. 

Chairman Walsh. As to the officers. It was the President of the United 
States, the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, the President of the Senate, 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives, and the presidents of Harvard, 
Yale, Columbia, Johns Hopkins, and the Chicago University. 

Mr. Cutting. I think that is a wise provision. 

Chairman Walsh. That the following amendment also was incorporated in 
the grant, the inserting of the words, “by eleemosynary and philanthropic 
means.” 

Do you believe It was wise to put that limitation upon it? 

Mr. Cutting. I think that is pretty good; yes. 1 do not remember that. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you believe that it was necessary to limit it, so that 
it might not go into a business activity or real estate activity? 

Mr. Cutting. I should say that (hut was a wise provision. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you believe it is a necessary provision? 

Mr. Cutting. I would not think so, but I think it is wise. 

Chairman Walsii. “That the minimum number of members of the corpora¬ 
tion should be increased from live to nine, and that in that event of the num¬ 
ber of members falling below nine the corporation is forbidden to make any 
gifts until the vacancies are filled.” 

Do you believe that tlml was a wise provision? 

Mr. Cutting. That seems to be wise, too; yes. 

Chairman Walsh. What suggestion would jou make regarding publicity 
of the work done by foundations, if any? 

Mr. Cutting. I think it ought to be. I think they ought to lie required 
to publisti annual reports. 

Chairman Walsh. 'Do you think that foundations should publish the num¬ 
ber and character of applications not famrubly acted upon, not giving the 
names, but the number and character of tiic applications? 

Mr. Cutting. I do not see any particular virtue in that. 

Chairman Wai.sh. .So that the public might know whether or not it was 
discriminating against any class, for instance, or against persons in a par¬ 
ticular industry in which the trustees were also directors or such matters as 
that? I merely suggest that as one of the reasons that might be given. 

Mr. Cutting. I do not see any objection to it at all. 

Ctiairman Walsh. Do you not think it would be well to do that? 

Mr. Cutting. Well, I think it is rather trilling. I do not think myself there 
is any virtue, hut 1 see no objection to it if there was the number given. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you feel that the records of foundations should be 
open to public examination similar to such restrictions as govern public ex¬ 
amination of official records in Now York City? 

Mr. Cutting. Well, that is a question that I would want to think of a little 
bit. I do not know really whether or not there may be In dealing in the 
work of the foundation a good ileal of a delicate nature—I mean In dealing 
with Individuals, or with institutions—that would not want this sort of help 
they get acknowledged, but I do not know that that would be necessary. 

Chairman Walsh. Under what circumstances do you consider that founda¬ 
tions—under wlmt circumstances, if any, do you consider that very large foun¬ 
dations might become a menace to government or to industry or to the gen¬ 
eral cause of education? 

■ Mr. Cutting. I could readily conceive that, of course, there might—I do— 
if that got into the hands of narrow-minded men; I can conceive that anything 
that they might do- 

Chairman Walsh. If u very large foundation got into the hands of narrow¬ 
minded men, or, of course, men of anything less than very lofty purposes? 

Mr. Cutting. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you think that, these large foundations should be sub¬ 
ject to current Inspection on the part of State or national bodies? 
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Mr. Cutting. I do not see why they should. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you see any objection to such a course of conduct on 
the part of the Government? 

Mr. Cutting. No; I do not think there is any objection to it ut all. 

Chairman Walsh. If so, to what bodies would you give the right of in¬ 
specting the foundations’ records, and in New York such us the Rockefeller 
Foundation, the General Education Hoard, (lie Carnegie Foundation for Ad¬ 
vancement of Teaching, and the Carnegie Corporation? 

Mr. Cutting. I really do not know. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you ever thought of that? 

Mr. Cutting. Never; no. 

Chairman Walsh. Which of the organizations of which you are a trustee 
lias received funds from the following sources:*, Carnegie Foundation? 

Mr. Cutting. I do not think any institution with width I am connected. 

Chairman Walsh. The Russell Sago Foundation? 

Mr. Cutting. I do not think of any institution. 

Chairman Walsh. The General Education Hoard? 

Mr. Cutting. I do not think of any. 

Chairman Walsh. The Rockefeller Foundation? 

Mr. Cutting. The Rockefeller Foundation, as I have already stated, the 
Association for the Improvement of the Condition of the I’oor and the bureau 
of municipal research. 

Chairman Walsh. How much money lias the Rockefeller Foundation given to 
tlie bureau of municipal research altogether? 

Mr. Cutting. I should have to figure it up. I can giw you all those details 
exactly. 

Chairman Walsh. You could not approximate it offhand! 

Mr. Cutting. Well, there would have been gifts from time to time, so that I 
might refer to some memorandum t have I brought along with me, and per¬ 
haps that wilt help me to do so. Well, I should say, as far as 1 can make out 
with my additions here, a little less limit $100.1X10, which would not include 
830,000 that is provided for tin* investigation of the police department by the 
current committee of the lawmaking body, which money was dispensed through 
tlie bureau of municipal research. 

Chairman Walsh. Ho you have in mind any instances in which public em¬ 
ployees or officials have been discharged or removed from ollice growing out of 
the criticism made by tbe reports of that organization of municipal research? 

Mr. Cutting. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. What department? 

Mr. Cutting. Tlie Borough of Manhattan, Mr. Ahearn, discharged for that 
reason very largely, and to the publication of a re|«»rt from his department. 

Chairman Walsh. Any others? 

Mr. Cutting. Commissioner, or rather the president of tlie Borough of The 
Bronx—Hnffen—was removed, and that was through tlie agency of the com¬ 
missioner of accounts with whom tlie bureau cooperated. 

Chairman Walsh. Any employees or officers of any municipal corporation 
outside of tlie city of New York? 

Mr. Cutting. I really could not recall and tell you now. 

Chairman Walsh. The statement was made last summer Unit tlie Rocke¬ 
feller Foundation had in addition given money to lie spent by officers of tiie 
bureau as trustees although hot given directly to tlie hoard of trustees of 
tlie bureau. 

Mr. Cutting. I do not recall that. 

Chairman Walsh. If you have, any knowledge of any such condition. 

Mr. Cutting. I did not remember anything of that kind at all to lie ex¬ 
pended as trustees or- 

Chairman Walsh. That did not go into tlie bureau as a whole? 

Mr. Cutting. I do not know of any such instance. 

Chairman Walsh. Did the General Education Board, tlie Rockefeller Educa¬ 
tion Board, ever make a study of the bureau of municipal research? 

Mr. Cutting. Ever make a study of it? 

Chairman Walsh: Yes. 

Mr. Cutting. They have been familiar with it from its inception. 

Chairman Walsh. And did they ever make a specific study of it? 

Mr. Cutting. Of the whole bureau? 

Chairman Walsh. Of the bureau of municipal research? 

Mr. Cutting. I do not think they ever did. They made n study of its educa¬ 
tional activities. 
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Chatman Wat sir. Of the board of municipal research? 

Mr. Cutting. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. That bureau asked the General Education Hoard to make 
a study, did It? 

Mr. Cutting. I think that one of the directors of the bureau did, 

Chairman Walsh. What director? 

Mr. Cutting. Dr. Allen. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you, as an officer of the bureau, see a copy of the 
General Education Board’s report? 

Mr. Cutting. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you read It? 

Mr. Cutting. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you consider Its conclusions sound? 

Mr. Cutting. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Why not? 

Mr. Cutting. I thought it was too superficial. 

Chairman Walsh. You thought it was superficial? 

Mr. Cutting. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Does the bureau—did the bureau make answer to the 
General Education Board? 

Mr. Cutting. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And you, as chairman, prepared tile bureau’s answer, did 
you not? 

Mr. Cutting. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Would you kindly summarize for the commission the 
answer sent by the bureau to the General Education Board's report ? 

Mr. Cutting. It consisted almost entirely of opinions of the vulue of the work 
of the bureau as they were submitted by the representative men in various 
cities in which the bureau had worked. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you send copies of bureau's answer to the press? 

Mr. Cutting. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Was the bureau’s answer presented to the board of di¬ 
rectors of the bureau? 

Mr. Cutting. It was. 

Chairman Walsh. And read aloud to them so that they were familiar with 
its contents? 

Mr. Cutting. It was. 

Chairman Walsh. Was the bureau’s answer given to any newspaper whatso¬ 
ever? 

Mr. Cutting. No. 

Chairman Walsh. The General Education Board’s reply was given to' the 
newspapers, was it not? 

Mr. Cutting. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Why was not the report published, and were there any 
steps taken so far as you know to prevent its publication? 

Mr. Cutting. It was intended by the General Education Board as a private— 
for private circulation among its own members only, and it was regarded by 
them as a private document. 

Chairman Walsh. Has the General Education Board replied to the bureau s 
answer? 

Mr. Cutting. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it true that the General Education Boards report was 
submitted to the bureau of municipal research in March, and the reply sub¬ 
mitted to the General Education Board early in April, and that the gift to the 
bureau from the Rockefeller Foundation came toward the end of June or the 
beginning of July, 1914? 

Mr. Cutting. I dare say that those are approximately the dates. I can not 
l-ecull that exactly. 

Ohulrman Walsh. That statement is correct so far as you know? 

Mr. Cutting. Yes; I think it Is. I do not know the date any amount was 
received from the foundation, and I can not recall it. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you understand that John D. Rockefeller, Jr., is a 
member of the General Education Board, of Its executive committee; a member 
of the Rockefeller Foundation and its executive committee? 

Mr. Cutting. I believe so, but I am not familiar with the organization. 
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Chalrnton Walsh. Do you understand also that Mr. Starr .T. Murphy Is a 
member of the General Education Board and the Rockefeller Foundation and of 
tiie respective executive committees? 

Mr. Cutting, I really do not know. I do not know anything about the organi¬ 
zation of those bodies at nil, but I dare say he is. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you remember that while the hoard of trustees of the 
bureau of municipal research were reading aloud the General Education Board's 
report on the bureau, an invitation was received front Mr. Rockefeller by tele¬ 
phone, and that this invitation asked two of the trustees of the bureau of mu¬ 
nicipal research to meet Mr. Rockefeller at lunch two or throe days later? 

Mr. Cutting. I do not recall that. It may have been at any time, but I do not 
recall the time when the invitation came at all. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you recall there was such an invitation? 

Mr. Cutting. Yes. 

Chairman Walsii. To which trustee of the bureau did ilds imitation come? 

Mr. Cutting. It came to me, and it came to Mr. Victor Morawelz. 

Chairman Walsh. The Rockefeller Foundation has written to this commission 
that at this time Mr. Morawelz was a member of a special committee appointed 
by the foundation. Did you know of (his in April when you received the mes¬ 
sage through Mr. Moruwetz from Mr. Rockefeller? 

Mr. Cutting. Tie was a member of the committee of the Rockefeller Foun¬ 
dation. 

Chairman Walsh. Lot me read it over again, because it is a question sub¬ 
mitted, and I am reading a written question. I did not get it up myself. It 
was gotten up by a member of our staff. 

“ The Rockefeller Foundation has written to this commission that at this time 
Mr. Moravvetz was a member of a special committee appointed by the foundation. 
Did you know this in April when you received the message through Mr. Mora- 
wetz from Mr. Rockefeller?" 

Mr. Cutting. I did not know at any time that Mr. Moruwetz had any connec¬ 
tion with tire Rockefeller Foundation. 

Chairman Walsh. Can you tell whether (lie other trustees of the bureau of 
municipal research knew this fact at the time? 

Mr. Cutting. I do not know anything about it. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you accept the invitation and meet Mr. Rockefeller 
two days later at luncheon? 

Mr. Cutting. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Who else was in the party? 

Mr. Cutting. I think Mr. Stair J. Murphy. 

Chairman Walsh. So the party consisted of Rockefeller, Murphy. Morawelz, 
and yourself? 

Mr. Cutting. Yes. 

Chairman Walsii. Was (he purpose of the meeting to discuss the General 
Education Board's report to the bureau? 

Mr. Cutting. No. 

Chairman Walsh. What was the purpose? 

Mr. Cutting. I would like to read a memorandum in regard lo that. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. 

Mr. Cutting. If you do not mind. It was thought it might lie inquired about, 
and I put my recollection down on paper: "In the spring of 1914 Mr. John I). 
Rockefeller, Jr., invited Mr. Victor Moruwetz and myself to lunch with him and 
Mr. Flexner of the General Education Board." That is a mistake. He was not 
at the meeting. Mr. Flexner was not at the first lunch that we had. 

Chairman Walsh. He was not? 

Mr. Cutting. Mr. Flexner was not there. It was Mr. Starr .T. Murphy. 
When we met, Mr. Rockefeller inquired with reference to the financial status of 
tiie New York Bureau of Municipal Research. He was Informed that thft 
live-year pledges which had maintained the bureau's work expired with 1914. 
He then expressed his warm Interest in tiie bureau's local work and said 
Hint he would like to contribute for its continuance in 1915, but ho said that 
lie did not approve of the practice of tiie bureau of undertaking work outside 
of the State of New York for compensation, nor the action of the directors or 
the bureau In undertaking to deal with tiie strictly pedagogical problems In¬ 
volved In the management of the public schools. He stated that as he felt that 
these activities of the bureau were prejudicial to Its usefulness as a local 
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institution he was not disposed to contribute to- tiie fund of the burean so 
leu* as these activities were continued. 

The views expressed by Mr. Rockefeller were those already entertained by 
Mr. Morawetz and me and by several other members of the board of trustees. 
For several years members of the board had been notch disturbed on account of 
controversies which bad arisen in consequence of the activity of Dr. Allen, one 
of its directors, in connection with the management of the schools in New 
York City. Certain members of the board hud indeed resigned because of their 
disapproval of the participation of Dr. Allen in pedagogical controversies, the 
bureau’s original purpose being to confine itself to administrative matters and 
to seek from specialists the expert knowledge required by the city in dealing 
with technical questions. Whether right or wrong, upon the issues involved 
Dr. Allen’s methods for promoting the adoption of his views were objectionable 
to the trustees and had completely alienated from the bureau some of its 
warmest friends and supporters. 

I had several times reasoned with Dr. Alien and attempted to show him the 
inexpediency of the policy he was pursuing, and finally I had to request him 
to make no more public utterances in the pedagogical conflict which was 
going on. 

The board of trustees of the bureau had also been discussing during the 
preceding year the advisability of separating the work of the bureau outside 
of New York from the New York work and of organizing an independent cor¬ 
poration to carry out the work outside of New York. Several plans for the 
accomplishment of this purpose had actually been formulated ami laid before 
the trustees for their consideration. 

Therefore when Mr. Rockefeller expressed the views which he did he found 
them entirely in harmony with those of Mr. Morawetz and myself. 

At tlie next meeting of the board of trustees a report was made of the pro¬ 
posal of Mr. Rockefeller, and as it was found that members of the board were 
in entire agreement with Mr. Rockefeller in the views expressed by him his 
substantial offer of cooperation for 1915 was welcomed. 

Chairman Walsh. One minute right at that point. What was the offer of 
cooperation? 

Mr. Cutting. He said lie was glad to propose $20,000 for the year 1915. 

“ However, the hoard felt that as a matter of principle it would be nuwise 
for it to accept gifts subject to any condition which might restrict their freedom 
of action or future activities of the bureau." 

Chairman Walsh. Was (lie contribution made? 

Mr. Cutting. II was made later on in the year; yes. It was made for 1914. 
It was made in 1914 after it was found that the bureau's activities might he 
supplemented in New York if it Imd funds for that year, so it was made 
in 1914. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you know what the purpose of the meeting was—that 
lunch—before you attended? 

Sir. Cutting. I did not. 

Chairman Walsh. Did 1 you know that the puique-e of the meeting was to 
discuss tile General Education Board's report to the bureau uud the bureau's 
answers 1 

Mr. Cutting. I did not. 

Chairman Walsh. Was the meeting upon your initiative or Mr. Rockefeller's? 

Mr. Cutting. Mr. Rockefeller's. 

Chairman Walsh. Had Mr. Rockefeller read the bureau’s answer? 

Mr. Cutting. He had received the answer that morning, but whether lie 
had read it or not X can not say. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you gather that he had personally read the General 
Education Board’s report? 

Mr. Cutting. Well. 1 have gathered it from what he said, nltliough we did 
not discuss it. We did not discuss the report at any length at all. 

Chairman Walsh. What proportion of the luncheon time was given to the 
discussion of the General Education Board's report and the bureau's answer? 

Mr. Cutting. Very little. 

Chairman Walsh. Sir? 

Mr. Cutttnq. Very iittle. 

Chairman Walsh. Was the most of the time, then, given to discussing the 
bureau's finances? 

Mr. Cutting. The bureau’s finances and its activities. 
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Chairman Walsh. Did Mr. Rockefeller fit this limp make suggestions as to 
the work the bureau should do ami the way it should be done? 

Mr. UmiNG. No; except those that I have enumerated In this manuscript 
Chairman VV aj.sh. Were suggestions made by Mr. Rockefeller that were later 
embodied iu a formal notice to the trustees of the bureau of municipal research 
in order that the trustees might know of them in advance of a board meeting? 
Mr. Cutting. No. , 


- Chairman Walsh. Were the suggestions that were made by Mr. Rockefeller 
at that meeting put in writing? 

Mr. Cutting.^ Yes; they were put in writing; yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you those written suggestions in vour files Mr 
Cutting? 

Mr. Cutting. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh, \\ ill you kindly submit a copv of them to the commission? 

Mr. Cutting. Certainly. 

Chairman Walsh. How much was Mr. Rockefeller giving (o the bureau of 
municipal research at that time? 

Mr. Cutting. In 1904 he was giving $1,000. 

Chairman Walsh. Please summarize Mr. Rockefeller's proposal regarding the 
scope, form of organization, and method of the bureau of municipal research. 

Mr. Cutting. He never made any .special expression of opinion upon the 
subject. 

Chairman Walsh. I will ask you if his proposal contained the following 
suggestions: (1) Discontinue school work in New York City. 

Mr. Cutting. Not in that language; 1 am quite sure not.' 

Chairman Wai.sh. Well, in any language?. 

Mr. Cutting. I am quite sure lie never asked at any time to lmve the bureau 
discontinue the school work. He did object to tiie technical iiedagoglral inter¬ 
ference of the bureau—I won't say interference, hut its activities; activities 
which, as I have stated, were very objectionable to the trustees. 

Chairman Walsh. Just indicate what jou mean h> the technical pedagogical 
work. 


Mr. Cutting. Well, I mean the curriculum of the schools, the method of in¬ 
struction. 

Chairman Walsh. He objected to that? 

Mr. Cutting. He objected to that; yes. 

Chairman Walsh. At this luncheon? 

Mr. Cutting. Yes; at his luncheon. 

Chairman Walsh. Was that written down? 

Mr. Cutting. I have a copy of the data. 

Chairman Walsh. And that will ho contained, whatever it was, in that? 

Mr. Cutting. That is the only memorandum there is. 

Mr. Walsh. I will ask you if another of Mr. Rockefeller's proposals was to 
discontinue the bureau’s currcut publicities through postal cards, weekly bulle¬ 
tins, and so forth ? 

Mr. Cutting. He made no condition of that kind at ail. 

Chairman Walsh. Did he object during that conversation to the bureau issu¬ 
ing current publications, postal cards, and weekly bulletins? 

Mr. Cutting. No; he did not object. He did object to the form of a good 
many things, the form of which had been objectionable to the trustees. 

Cliairmnn Walsh. Is that suggestion ns to the form of the publicity—bulletins 
and postal ca'rds—contained in the lei ter that you are to submit to us? 

Mr. Cutting. I do not think that there is any reference made to it at all, if 
I remember correctly. 

Chairman Walsh. Did he object to separate training schools from the bureau? 

Mr. Cutting. Did he object to n separate training school—object to It? 

Chairman W’alsh. Y'es. 

Mr. Cutting. That would imply that it was oiwating a training school; 
therefore, no. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there one projected? 

Mr. Cutting. No. There is a school that was part of the bureau's work, a 

training school. 

Chairman Walsh. I believe you have already stated that lie objected to any 
out-of-town work being done by the bureau? 

Mr. Cutting. He thought it was unwise; yes; Inexpedient. 

Chairman Walsh. And prior to that time you had been doing outside work 
in the municipalities of the United States? 
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Mr. Cutting. Yes. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Covering in Its general scope the whole country? 

Mr. Cutting. The trustees had determined to discontinue It as a part of the 
bureau’s work, and to orgnnize it as a separate organization. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you at this time consider the proposals—the objec¬ 
tions—of Mr, Rockefeller ns objections on the proposed gift of $20,000? 

Mr. Cutting. They were such, of course. 

Chairman Wai.sh. They were such? 

Mr. Cutting. Inasmuch as I have already stated the objections of Mr. Rocke¬ 
feller were those held by the trustees, there was no objection implied to it at all. 

Chairman Wai.sh. And they were objections; they were the views of the 
board. If they bad not been the views of the trustees you would not have 
gotten the money? 

Mr. Cutting. Would not have gotten the money. 

Chairman Wai.sh. And the trustees discussed them as conditions, did they 
not? 

Mr. Cutting. I can not recall really iiow the discussion ran, hut it was the 
one meeting we had. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Then you passed a vote that you would not accept the 
money upon conditions? 

Mr. Cutting. Yes. 

Chairman Wai.sii. When did you pass that vote with reference to (lie time 
that tliis luncheon was had in which the finances of the institution were dis¬ 
cussed with Mr. Rockefeller and this promise of $20,(100 made? 

Mr. Cutting. It was made some time after that, of coarse. 

Chairman Wai.sii. How shortly after that? 

Mr. Cutting. I can give you the record, but I really do not know. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Could you approximate it within a week or a month, 
or how long after? 

Mr. Cutting. I should say within a month or so. 

Chairman Waish. And the vote was unanimous, you say? 

Mr. Cutting. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And has the board continued its work in connection with 
the New York public schools? 

Mr. Cutting. I do not think it is doing anything in ihe public schools now; 
I do not know; I am not quite sure. 

Chairman Wai.sh. As a matter of fact it thereafter discontinued its work 
in connection with the New York public schools? 

Mr. Cutting. It did. 1 do not think that at that time it was doing any work 
in connection with public schools at all. The only work being done in connec¬ 
tion with public schools was being done on bis own initiative by one of the 
directors. 

Chairman Walsh. Did lie cease doing that work afterwards? 

Mr. Cutting. He went at that time to the West. 

Chairman Wai.sii. He went out West? 

Mr. Cutting. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. So there was no more work of that kind done? 

Mr. Cutting. I am quite sure at that time the bureau itself as an institu¬ 
tion was not taking any part whatsoever. 

Chairman Walsh. Who was the trustee who was doing the work, and who 
afterwards went out West? 

Mr. Cutting. Dr. Alien. 

Chairman Walsh. Has the bureau Itself continued its publicity through 
postal cards and weekly bulletins? 

Mr. Cutting. Yes. It is not doing It that way, but it is now issuing a 
monthly—more in the shape of a magazine—a larger publication. 

Chairman Walsh. Did the magazine contain the same subject matter—same 
general subject matter—as the postal cards and bulletins that were sent out 
prior to the luncheon of which you have testified? 

Mr. Cutting. It differentiates from that very decidedly. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Very different from what you were doing at that time? 

Mr. Cutting. Very different, Indeed. That was exceedingly objectionable to 
the bureau trustees. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Weinstock wishes to ask you some ques¬ 
tions. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I understood from your testimony, Mr. Cutting, 
that organized labor was opposing Industrial training? 
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Mr. Cutting. Yes. sir. 

Coininissloner VVeinstock. Well, (lid It change its attitude and favor it? 

Mr. Cutting. Yes; as far ns doing it by public authority, and not private. 
It still retains its opposition, I think, to privately maintained enterprises. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is. Its present attitude does, ns you under¬ 
stand it, oppose private industrial training, but does not oppose the public in¬ 
dustrial training. 

Mr. Cutting. Yes. I think on the occasion of the convention of the federa¬ 
tion of labor in Denver about three years ago. it look the position that it was 
not opposed to it when conducted by public institutions. 

Commissioner Weinstock, Do you know, and cun you tell us if you know, 
why they differentiate us between private and public industrial training efforts? 

Mr. Cutting. Well, one reason, 1 suppose, was that they saw industrial train¬ 
ing was coming, and they knew they should not oppose it. I know of no other 
reason. I am not in their counsel. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Hut why should they differentiate between private 
Industrial training und public industrial training? 

Mr. Cutting. It may be on account of (lie prejudice involved and thinking 
perhaps tiiat it was intended to supply strike breakers. That may have been 
one of the reasons. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, is there any good reason that you know of, 
Mr. Cutting, why industrial training should not be carried on by the State in 
the place of private beneficence? 

Mr. Cutting. None at all. 

Commissioner Weinstock. If the State would undertake Jo do it, would your 
society oppose it in any way? 

Mr. Cutting. Not at all; in no way. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You would be willing to retire from Hie field if 
the State would perform that function? 

Mr. Cutting. That is the fact. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You are only waiting for Slate action? 

Mr. Cutting. That is all. There was an objection, I think, in connection 
with the question of the method of apprenticeship. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are those connected with your societies making 
any effort to get the State to introduce vocational training? 

Mr. Cutting. No; we lmvo not done anything in that respeit at all. it is 
coming slowly under the board of education now. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is, you have taken no action either for or 
against it? 

Mr. Cutting. I heartily approve of it myself. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Of course you, in common with I lie rest of us, I 
take it, Mr. Cutting, realize (hat one thing Unit adds to value is scarcity? 

Mr. Cutting. Undoubtedly. 

Commissioner Weinstock. If, for example, gold was as abundant ns iron is 
and iron as scarce as gold now is, llieir values would he reversed; and that 
one reason why mere muscle, pure and simple, is of less value (linn skilled labor 
is because muscle is more abundant that skilled labor. Now, suppose the 
situation should be reversed, Mr. Cutting. Supjm.sc by virtue of vocational 
training throughout the public schools that there should be an oversupply of 
skilled labor and an undersupjily of unskilled labor, would not the wage rate 
he likely to change? 

Mr. Cutting. It would seem likely Hint would lie the case, hut yet that lias 
not been the experience with Germany, which lias gene further than any other 
country, and where apparently the wage rate has not been reduced at all; but 
that is a country of Industrial training. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Is that not because in Germany production has 
Increased even more rapidly Ilian the number of graduates of their technical 
schools? That if they had gone on turning out as many trained hands ns they 
have turned out in the last 20 years, and production had remained where it 
was 20 years ago, there would be a surplus of skilled labor? 

Mr. Cutting. Undoubtedly. 

Commissioner Weinstock. But that has not happened in Germany, because 
production has even kept ahead of the number of skilled workers? 

Mr. Cutting. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, from what you know of industrial condi¬ 
tions in this country, Mr. Cutting, do you think that there is any danger—any 
proximate danger—of even huving an oversupply of skilled labor? 
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Mr. Cutting. I think it is a long distance ahead yet. .1 know that every 
spring vast numbers of artisans come over here from the other side. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Trained workers? 

Mr. Cutting. Trained workers. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Skilled workers? 

Mr. Cutting. Skilled workers, and they spend the whole summer over here, 
and spend enough money to come over and go back, and take just so much 
money out of the pockets of tiie untrained Americans who ought to lie trained 
to do that work. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Your opinion, then, I take it, is that so long ns 
we are obliged to import skilled workers from abroad to supply the demand, 
there is no danger of oversupply of skilled workers being suffered in this 
country? 

Mr. Cutting. Yes; and I meant to have with me to-day tire number of those 
who came over last spring. I always get it from the office, but I have not got 
it here. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I have never had the opportunity of analyzing 
the immigration to this country, but I was under the impression that compara¬ 
tively few skilled workers came from abroad, ami that those who came were 
largely persons-- 

Mr. Cutting (interrupting). We get a good many of those. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You do get a good many of those? 

Mr.. Cutting. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Of skilled workers? 

Mr. Cutting. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. From the cities of Europe? 

Mr. Cutting. Yes; in all trades. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Ami that in itself is an evidence that wo have an 
undersupply of skilled workers? 

Mr. Cutting. It would seem so. 

Commissioner Weinstock. So you have no fears of our overdoing it? 

Mr, Cutting. Not for a long time yet. These men have what is called inter¬ 
national union cards which permits them to work anywhere, and the young 
American yvlio wishes to learn a trade is shut out. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You say if lie wants to learn a trade he is shut 
out? 

Mr. Cutting. Y'os, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. lly whom? 

Mr. Cutting. By the unions. 

Commissioner Weinstock. By the unions, mi account of their apprenticeship 
limitations? 

Mr. Cutting. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, that point was raised, Mr. Cutting, while 
yve had a representative of organized labor on the stand, I don’t recall 
just where, whether in Washington or in Chicago, and the answer made was 
this: That as a rule the employers are taken into consultation when the 
question is being determined as to how many apprentices should he allowed; 
and tliut in many instances employers did not avail themselves of the limit 
placed by organized labor on apprentices; that they employed even less than 
the trades-union laws permitted; and that therefore the claim that American 
boys would ho admitted into American trade is, like Murk Twain’s death, 
grossly exaggerated. Now, do you know anything to the contrary? 

Mr. Cutting. I only- know that, for instance, we get 500 or 600 young men 
in our New York Trade School who come from all sections of the United 
States, and who when they have had four months of seven hours a day have 
acquired a good deal more skill at their trade than the ordinary journeyman. 
True they have not yet got the flexibility of wrist and the strength of forearm 
that they will get through working a year, but with four months vocational 
training and a' y ear's practice they are more competent than the average 
journeyman. Yet when those young men complete the course and come out 
and want to get into the union they can not get a helper’s card. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Is there any allowance made on the part of the 
union for technical training? Is not the apprenticeship lessened by the trades- 
union on that account? 

Mr, Cutting. Well, the apprenticeship training is from four to five years, 
and during the first year a young man is not allowed to even touch a tool. 
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Commissioner Weinstock. Now, here are two lads who come to a trade-union, 
one graduated from a technical school and the other not; are both required to 
serve the same period of apprenticeship, or does the trades-union give an allow¬ 
ance for the technical training? , 

Mr. Cutting. It makes absolutely no allowance at all. 

Commissioner Weinstock. It does not? 

Mr. Cuttinq. None at all. 

Commissioner Weinstock. So they put no value on the technical training? 

Mr. Cutting. None at all. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Have you ever been able to ascertain the reason 
for trades-unions taking that attitude toward the graduates of technical 
schools? 

Mr. Cutting. Only to limit the number of those who went into the trades. 
That is what the laiv on apprenticeship Is for, that for two years the young 
man Is kept merely in the position of mi unskilled laborer, and is not allowed 
to use the tools in the ordinary trade. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, If that is so, Mr. Cutting, wluit Incentive is 
there for a lad to enter your technical schools? 

Mr. Cutting. There Is not much. I mean there is not much with reference 
to tile large cities; but there are a large number of these young men who take 
this training that come from other sections of the country where the unions 
are not as strong as in Now York, and they go hack to their homes or back 
into the country where flit; unions arc not so strong, and theu they come back 
to New York City with a union card. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then they really have to invade trade-unionism? 

Mr. Cutting. Yes; they all try to join the unions as soon as they can. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you think trade-unionism is justified in taking 
this attitude? 

Mr. Cutting. I do not think it is. hut at the same time I do appreciate the 
standpoint of the unions. Many of the men in them are along In years and 
have families, have children dependent upon them, and they argue they have 
to take care of themselves and say, “ Why should we encourage young men to 
take the bread out of our months? " At the same time I do not think that 
society at large ought to encourage it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, then, you think that the Irade-unionM is 
very much like the rest of us in being absolutely opposed to monopolies except 
our own? 

Mr, Cutting. Exactly. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How would you overcome Hint situation? 

Mr. Cutting. Well, in the first place, I think, of course, it is one of the by¬ 
products of the closed shop. I do not helieie in tiie closed shop a bit. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yon do not believe in the closed shop? 

Sir. Cutting. No. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What arc your objections to the closed shop? 

Sir. Cutting. Will you allow me to read a few words I have here? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Cutting. “I thoroughly believe in trades-unionism. So long as we lack 
real cooperation between employer and employed it is necessary for tire protec¬ 
tion of the wage earner. 1 do not. however, believe in the closed-shop policy, 
and for their own sakes I hope the unions will soon come to discern its dan¬ 
gers. I am persuaded that this same policy under different names has ap¬ 
peared in nearly every phase of society in every age. and that its temporary 
success Invariably demoralises those who adopt it. It is discoverable in com¬ 
merce, ita industry, in politics, and in religion, in the last two tt has been 
particularly mischievous. In politics wc call it 'the machine.’ and it all tends 
to create dependence upon the party lash rather than on party merit. 

"In religion it is' sometimes called ‘orthodoxy,’ and it lias too often led 
religious organizations to treat their ‘open-shop’ members ns unions treat 
nonunion workmen. In industry its success can only lead to the deterioration 
in the value to society of the tradesman ns a producer and a citizen, with 
tiie closed shop in successful operation he does not need merit to assure his 
employment, for he can limit the supply of skilled labor. In this city several 
unions have adopted tiie expedient of high Initiation fees to keep down their 
numbers, and, ns you probably know, the term of apprenticeship Is arbitrarily 
fixed at from four to five years in order to increase file difficulty in entering a 
trade. At the same time the number of apprentices is rigidly restricted. In 
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the electrical journeyman's trade employers are only permitted 1 apprentice 
to every 10 journeymen. In the plumbing trade the number of helpers In the 
shop can not exceed the number of Journeymen. After two years he has to 
pass, an examination before a joint committee of employers and journeymen. 
If he passes he becomes an ‘improver,’ and is at liberty to get any wages he 
can secure from his employer, but without help from the union. After two 
years more he becomes a journeyman. During 1914 only 16 helpers became 
improvers. In the sheet-metal workers’ trade only one apprentice is allowed 
for every four men. In the marble-cutters’ trade one apprentice is allowed In 
every shop and one additional to every live extra cutters, carvers, and setters 
employed until the number of apprentices reaches 10, which is the limit. In 
this trade the apprentice’s pay is $4.00 a week the first year and rises until 
it gets to $2 a day for the fourth year. The carpenters only allow 1 apprentice 
for every 10 Journeymen; the same conditions apply in the industry of metal- 
covered doors and windows and elevator manufacture. 

“ It is perfectly possible for a young man to perfect himself as a journeyman 
by a trade-schiHii training of four months, seven hours a day, and a year's ex¬ 
perience as a helper. He is, however, denied a union helper’s card in this 
city, no matter how great his proficiency. 

“ Whether the tradesmen who take the civil-service examination in this city 
are representative or not I do not know, but their measure of capacity is not 
very creditable to American tradesmenship. We have every year a large Im¬ 
migration of foreign tradesmen who readily secure employment and find It 
profitable to travel across the ocean and back in the autumn with earnings that 
ought to go into the pockets of home Industrials. Certain It is that the closed- 
shop policy and the limited membership in the union result in deterring our 
young men from learning tradbs. Many of them unquestionably drop out dur¬ 
ing their apprenticeship, discouraged with the difficulties and the unnecessary 
delay in acquiring a trade. For the first two years of the apprenticeship in 
some trades they are not even allowed to handle tools. 

“As long as these by-products of the closed shop continue in this city our 
expectations of the value to industrialism of trade instruction will not be 
realized. Indeed, I do not believe that our recently opened vocational public 
schools have attained to the popularity that we anticipated. I think that a 
statistical inquiry should also lie promptly started by the board of education 
to discover, ns far as possible, how many of the youths who would take trade 
instructions actually reach the ranks of journeymen. 

“ ’l’liat many tradesmen are now out of employment does not, in my opinion, 
indicate a continuous oversupply of labor. I am persuaded that building enter¬ 
prise is suffering from n rate of wages in some trades that has defeated its 
own ends. 1 am sure I am glad to have wage earners enjoy us large an income 
us possible, hut I believe that the bricklayers’ wage of $5.60 per day 1ms gone 
fur to make building so unprofitable as to partially paralyze the industry, and 
I think be will make more money annually from the increased activity in the 
trade if lie were receiving $4.50 a day Instead of .$5.60. 

“At the present moment I believe we can start n building boom if bricklayers, 
carpenters, plumbers, ironworkers, stonecutters, and steam fitters would agree to 
cut their wages 15 per cent for the next 12 mouths, 

“ In expressing my views about the closed shop, I am not inappreclnte about 
the viewpoint of the wage earner. To him the immediate personal advantage 
is the great deslratum, and this the closed shop seems to promise, but thut fills 
policy should he encouraged by employers seems to me to be most shortsighted 
and positively demoralizing.” 

Commissioner Weinstock. You spoke of certain unions that fixed the high 
initiation fees in order to discourage membership and in order to create a mo¬ 
nopoly. Can you state any specific instances, for the information of the commis¬ 
sion, of unions which have established those Initiation fees? 

Mr. Cutting. I think they all have an Initiation fee of at least $50, and some 
as high as $100. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Fifty dollars is the minimum? 

Air. Cutting. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In practically all trades? 

Mr. Cutting. Yes; I think so. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In the building trades? 

Mr, Cutting. Yes, sir. It is true that sometimes they let the bars down to 
the extent that a young man can pay $10 down nnd $10 a month. My impression 
is that a large number of our young men, who are about as fine a class of 
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Americans as Is to be found in the country, 95 per cent of them being American 
born, jump out because they tint! they can not pet employment In their trades 
on account of the onions, anil thus lose the benefits of the education they have 
acquired; and I think our public schools are polnp to suffer from that same 
thing; and It seems to me that some Inquiry should lie instituted right away 
to see how many graduates of our vocational schools become journeymen. 

Commissioner Wisinhtock. The inference of your statement Is that trade- 
unionism Is not—stands not only for the closed shop hut for the closed union? 

Mr. Cutting. That Is a by-product of the closed shop. It could not happen 
with the open shop. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Would you object to the closed shop if there was 
an open union? if all decent, respectable men wen 1 admitted into the union 
on a small Initiation fee, with small weekly dues, would jou then object to the 
closed shop? 

Mr. Cutting. 1 do not think that the closed shop could exist without the 
other; I think it is the foundation of all Hie other. We have a union known 
ns a preferential union niirnng the cloak makers 1 hat was the open shop, and it 
is the most successful union in the city. It lias no initiation fee. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I do not understand that the preferential union 
has the open shop. What t understand by preferential union was explained 
by Mr. Braudels, 

Mr, Cutting. I should perhaps not latve spoken of open simp, but Itiere was 
absolutely no initiation fee. Anyone can join the union, and so far ns prefer¬ 
ence is concerned it can not demand that its members alone shall he supplied. 
If they can not supply thorn, they may go outside. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What I understand it to lie in tin' cloak trade is 
Unit the employer agrees to give the unionist preference and will employ non- 
unionists only when ,i unionist is not available? 

Mr. Cutting. Yes. 

Commissioner Wf.instock. But if (he unionists are available, it becomes prac¬ 
tically a closed shop? 

Mr. Cutting. Yes; only the employer lias the rigid at ain time to discharge 
anybody who lias no merit, and they employ people with merit. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Ilo ion understand that under Hie closed-shop plan 
the employer has a right—the privilege to discharge an incompetent man? 

Mr. Cutting. In the steam filters' trade lie does not have anything to say 
about the employment of Ills helpers—the union employer- and lie inis to pay 
them $3 a day. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Regardless of merit? 

Mr. Cutting. No; I suppose for bad behavior lie is thrown out. 

Commissioner Weinstock. If the workman is hieilieienl, lie can not discharge 


Mr. Cutting. I do not say that lie can not discharge him. lmi he has to take 
tile man, whether efficient or inefficient, certified by the union; lie lias no voice 
in that. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Tlmt is all, Mr. Cutting. 

Chairman Wai.sii. I’rof. Commons would like to ask some quest ions. 

Commissioner Commons. Apparently the impression one would get from 
your answer Is thnt this donation of Mr. Rockefeller's To the Rockefeller 1‘oiin- 
dation was the influence which changed very fundamentally ilie policy of the 
bureau of municipal research with reference to three or four points, 

Mr. Cutting. That is a mistake. I do not think I said that, l’rof. Commons. 

Commissioner Commons. What I want to get at is ibis: This any public 
statement been made to the effect that ids influence or the Influence of the 
Rockefeller Foundation was used for that purpose? 

Mr. Cutting. Has any statement of that kind been made. 


Commissioner Commons. Yes. 

Mr. Cutting. Well, I rather think it was made by Mr. Allen yesterday, if 1 


remember rightly. , . . , „ 

Commissioner Commons. At what time was sueli a statement made. 

Mr. Cutting. I think at a time when his term of office had ended with the 


bureau, 

. Commissioner Commons. When Was that? 

Mr. Cutting. That was after the expiration of Ills flscal year; 


I think about 


the first meeting in October. 

Commissioner Commons. Do you remember 


what the charge was he made? 
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Mr. Ccttiko. No; I have forgotten, hut I think It appeared in a letter he 
made public. He offered his resignation at that time. 

Commissioner Commons. Was any reply mode by you or the board of the 
bureau of municipal research? 

Mr. Cutting. At that time? 

Commissioner Commons. Yes. 

Mr. Cutting. I do not think any. 

Commissioner Commons. You have stated here that you had determined upon 
a policy practically the same as that which Mr. Hockefelier approved of at 
some time prior. 

Mr. Cutting. Oh. yes. 

Commissioner Commons. Had you ever, ns a hoard, approved the policy 
which Mr. Atleu was conducting, which you then changed? 

Mr. Cutting. No; I do not think at any time at nil, The fact Is, that I 
had reasoned with him at several times, and Anally forbade him to appear In 
the public print as representing the bureau In any controversy. 

Commissioner Commons. What controversy was that? 

Mr. Cutting. In a pedagogical controversy going on at that time between 
those that represented an investigation made of the board of education and 
Profs. Conness and Moore. 

Commissioner Commons. What time did the board begin its activity through 
Dr. Allen in investigating the public schools? 

Mr. Cutting. The bureau never at any time took any part in that contro¬ 
versy, except in so far. of course, as it was involved by the fact that this 
controversy was carried on by Dr. Allen. 

Commissioner Commons. Did your board make any appropriation of any 
budget to enable him to make that investigation? 

Mr. Cutting. I do not recall that it did. I think whatever expense there 
was—and I do not think there was any expense In matters of that kind—came 
under the general heading of the bureau's activities. 1 can only say it was 
exceedingly distasteful to the trustees of the board, and on more than one 
occasion Dr. Allen lmd endeavored to get me to take part in the controversy 
and t bad declined. 

Commissioner Commons. Was it the unanimous optnion of the board during 
this time that that should not be kept up? 

Mr. Cutting. Oh, yes. 

Commissioner Commons. And why bad not action been taken earlier, Mr. 
Cutting? 

Mr. Cutting. Out of consideration for Dr. Allen. All tbe trustees had a 
very high opinion of him at that time ami all liked him. He was more involved 
in that than anything etse; that is, his particular gift was pedagogy and he 
devoted himself more to that than anything in the bureau at all. 

Commissioner Commons. Now, tbe bureau, from the standpoint of the trus¬ 
tees, made a distinction between pedagogical questions and administrative 
questions? 

Mr. Cutting. Yes. 

Commissioner Commons. Do you consider that the administrative functions 
of the public schools come under your legitimate field? 

Mr. Cutting. Entirety so. 

Commissioner Commons. But not their pedagogical affairs? 

Mr. Cutting: We are going to take that up at an early date— the adminis¬ 
trative side. 

Commissioner Commons. For what reason did you feel that he should not 
enter into the pedagogical questions? 

Mr. Cutting. On account of Its technicalities. No one of the trustees was 
at all familiar with the pedagogical side of the subject, and It was thought 
too complicated and abstruse for us to give the time required to understand it. 
We did not want to do It, and could not do It. 

Commissioner Commons. In the administrative questions did you give time 
to that or leave it to tbe directors? 

Mr. Cutting. To the directors, who reported from time to time to the board. 
Commissioner Commons. But you approved of them? 

Mr. Cutting. Yes. 

Commissioner Commons. What caused yon to be more Informed on that class 
of questions? 

Mr. Cutting. They were easier for us to understand as trustees. 

Commissioner Commons. Why? 
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Mr. Cutting. Tes. 

Commissioner Commons. Could we have exhibits selected from them’ 

Mr. Cutting. Yes; you can send anyone and he will be allowed to m, ..ii 
through the tiles and pick out what he likes E ’ 11,1 

Commissioner Commons. What I am trving to get at is the .. 

tkm of publicity that jou and Mr. Rockefeller at;reed was not advisable." * 
-fjj* ( “ 1TTING * 1 ** ve .von—>ou can go over all the tiles we have in our 
oflue—anyone you send down can get all Ihe facts vou want We obieeted 
to it on account of its phraseology and st.Me which seemed cheap and un trt 
of the bureau of municipal research. 

Commissioner Commons. It was simply on account of its cheapness’ 

Mr. (JUTTING. ies. 

Commissioner Commons, Merc there any other objections lo it '* 

Mr. Cutting. Those were the main objections. At one time we did object 
to a good deal that appeared In those things and passed a resolution that those 
bulletins should contain nothing except clippings from newspapers, because 
there was n good deal that came to us at that time that was obiectiomible 
and we had to shut down on it in that way 
Owratatoim Commons. Regarding the publications you objected to were 
the bulletins gotten out by the bureau under Mr. Alien's direction, that in- 
volved the bureau in this pedagogical controversy? 

C, ; T 1 IN ;°-, T1 ‘ CTe wm ‘ so uial| y tlmt came out, because they eame out 
weekly; but I do not recall all of those. I do not remeiulier realiv what ap¬ 
peared on that subject. ‘ 

Commissioner Commons. X suppose jour answer about furnishing them is 
the same as the other? 

Mr. Cutting. Yes; I can look over them, but I would rather that vou would 
go over what we have and select what you want. 

Commissioner Commons. That would—we would then be sending a man to 
determine as to what was your thought, and that we do mil know. 

Mr. Cutting. What would you like to have exactly? 

Commissioner Commons. I would like to know the kind of publicity and the 
kind or Investigation which your hoard thought was not a proper tiling lo he 
sent out 

Mr. Cutting. I will try to find out and semi it to you. 

Commissioner Commons. Which will be your own selection? 

“ r ; 'Cutting. X will trj- and find some and send it to you. I might say that 
that kind of publicity has already cost us one of the most valuable members 
mow board, who, after a number of protests, finally resigned. 

Commissioner Commons. Was Mr. Allen's resignation based on your discon¬ 
tinuance of this policy? 

f Cutting. His resignation was ha soil on the fact that lie had lieen in¬ 
formed that he would not be reelected a director at the expiration of his term. 
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Commissioner Commons. On what grounds? 

Mr. Cutting. That we did not want his services any longer. 

Commissioner Commons. For what reason? 

Mr. Cutting. We found his methods objectionable. 

Commissioner Commons. Which methods? 

Mr. Cutting. Nearly all of them; his relation to public ofiiclals, his manner 
of approaching almost everybody interested in the work. He had made so 
many enemies for us in onr work that if he had not discontinued his connec¬ 
tion with the bureau we should have gone to the wall soon. 

Commissioner Commons. In what sense would you have gone to the wall? 

Mr. Cutting. He had created and succeeded in creating such a body of op¬ 
position to us of people who objected to tlie methods of the bureau because of 
the methods of l)r. Allen that we were not only losing friends, but making 
enemies very rapidly In New York. 

Commissioner Commons. Then, what, In your own way of putting it, would 
be the part that Mr. Rockefeller and the foundations which lie represented— 
what part or influence did they have In tills general situation of discontinuing 
this work and of discontinuing Mr. Allen's services? 

Mr. Cutting. He never made any protest against Dr. Allen at all as a di¬ 
rector of the bureau. 

Commissioner Commons. He never what? 

Mr. Cutting. He never made any protests about tlie connection of Dr. Allen 
with tlie bureau. 

Commissioner Commons. There was action by tlie bureau itself? 

Mr. Cutting. By the bureau itself entirely. He never made any suggestion 
at that time whatsoever. 

, Commissioner Commons. How about your policy, then, with reference to 
these public investigations, investigations of these sciioois and other tilings? 
What was the inlluence that Mr. Rockefeller hud as against wliat tlie board 
hud determined as their own policy? 

Mr. Cutting. 1 don't think I quite follow you, Professor. I don’t quite un¬ 
derstand your question. 

Commissioner Commons. The question is, this action of tlie board was taken 
after Mr. Rockefeller had promised this $20,(XX). 

Mr. Cutting. Oh, yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Now to what extent—you say you had made up 
your mind before that time to take tlie same action. To what extent did his 
influence as against tlie board's action determine the policy—the Anal policy? 
I just want to see how you would state it in your own way. The issue is very 
square and very plain there ami it is a very important consideration if tre¬ 
mendous fortunes of this kind are to dominate men like you and those asso¬ 
ciated with you in these lines of public work. 

Mr. Cutting. Precisely. 

Commissioner Commons. And I wish you would state definitely in your own 
way how you think tiiat situation affected you in those lines of work? 

Mr. Cutting. Well, I can say tills, that it affected me so fur as this: That 
we (lid not quite see how we were going to continue on such a scale of work 
as we had been in the past, in 1915. We had been considering a number of 
policies, and Mr. Rockefeller’s suggestion that he would give us $20,000 a 
year—at least, $20,000 in 1915—was a very gracious proposition to us, no doubt 
And as we found that ids view about tlie continuance of the bureau were 
those already entertained by us, we wore glad to accept it immediately. What 
liis proposition did probably was to bring to n head the somewhat nebulous 
condition of tlie bureau at that time. I am afraid tlie trustees are a little 
too busy men. It was rather hard for us at times to get a meeting: and this 
brought to a head the issue that we had been considering for some time. 

Commissioner Commons. That is ail. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Garretson would like to ask you some ques¬ 
tions. 

Commissioner Garbetson. The situation, as I have got it—it is difficult to 
hear over there—is this, Mr. Cutting: The Rockefeller fund, through what¬ 
ever channels It may have been, offered you $20,000 with certain conditions 
attached thereto. The trustees of your institution immediately, by unanimous 
vote, refused to accept the money with the conditions. Is that correct? 

Mr. Cutting. Yes. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Then you Immediately proceeded to correct every 
one of those conditions, so that the money could be given virtually without any 
conditions, and it was given and you Immediately accepted it. Is that it? 
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Mr. Cutting. No; I don't think that Is a correct statement of the case, be¬ 
cause that Implies, of course, that we changed our minds, which wus not the 
case. We did not change our minds. Our minds had already been made up 
on these Identical subjects. 

Commissioner Gakiiktson. Well, is that a statement of the results that were 
attained regardless of whether you changed your mind or not? 

Mr. Cutting. Well, even (hen—no, it Is incorrect. Our policy was changed 
in this respect only: The one man In (lie bureau who had been conducting this 
policy to which we objected In reference to pedagoglng the public schools at 
that time went West. No one else in the bureau had been conducting It, and 
no one else of the trustees wanted to conduct it, and when be left and went 
West it ceased. 

Commissioner Garketson. Well, where did you stand on the basis of your 
first resolution that you would not accept the money with conditions attached, 
and your second action accepting it when you had beforehand complied with 
those conditions? 

Mr. Cutting. We stood just exactly as T have said. That proposition had 
made a little more concrete In our minds what had before been a little bit 
nebulous, and we had determined to carry out a policy to which we were all 
agreed. No conditions when tbit money .came to use were attached to it 
at all. 

Commissioner Garketson. Would not a parallel condition be that if a church 
was a member of a certain denomination and on account of the fact that it 
belonged to that denomination II could not gel certain money, nud would refuse 
the money that was offered it if if changed its denomination, and it spurned 
the offer, and then changed l(s denomination and took the money. 

Mr. Cutting. Not if that religious organization had before determined that 
it was going to join the other. 

Commissioner Garketson. Wherefore, if you had already determined, what 
was the necessity for the declaration of refusing? 

Mr. Cutting. Because we knew that it would be put up to us exactly in that 
way, and we did not choose to condition ourselves from any future gifts that 
might come to us. , . ... 

Commissioner Garketson. And you proceeded to free yourselves from that 


necessity ? 

Mr. Cutting. Yes. 

Commissioner Garketson. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. I have a question or two further along that line, so that 
I may perhaps get a little better understanding. Now, one of the objectionable 
things to Mr. Rockefeller was this examination of municipalities and of local 
bodies of government outside of the State of New York; is that correct? 

Mr. Cutting. Yes. 

Chairman Wai.su. And in a sort of nebulous manner the trustees were 
objecting to that also. That is correct, is it? . 

Mr Cutting. We have before us two distinct plans, yes, for the organization 
of that particular work ou a separate basis which the trustees at that time 

Chairman Walsh. Now, the gift of $20,000, among other things, brought 

,h M r ' n Cu™NG y As a 'matter of fact, the bureau has no. discontinued that 
work! So that'the conditions of that gift have not been complied with. It is 
to-day carrying on work outside or the city of Now York. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it going to discontinue it? 

Mr. Cutting. We are going to let it go slowly, by degrees, I think, for the 
reason that we have not got the capital to maintain it. It requires a con¬ 
siderable amount of capital, of course, because our men have to be paid, and 
we have to wait for the municipalities to pay us, and wc have got Involved 

“SrmanwSsH.' On the day of this luncheon an investigation was being 
made by the municipal bureau experts in Colorado, including an investigation 
Into the juvenile court presided over by Judge I!, 'n B; Bindsey 

Mr Cuttino Mv impression is, so far as I recollect that, that that was Doing 
conducted by the bureau of municipal research founded in Denver by citizens o 
Denver, andwe were supplying them with a certain number of 

Chairman Walsh. Well, that was the way you supplied^ men always, wasnt 
it, to other organizations outside of the State of New York. organlza- 

Mr. Cutting. No, because it rarely happened that we i^ whwe <our orgnmza 
ticn has been effected. They will get together a few citizens, say, anil prov e 
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three or four thousand dollars or so; but my impression was at that time and 
is to-day that there was a local bureau of municipal research aud that it had 
a number of our men working for it 

Chairman Walsh. And your experts of the board of municipal research then 
were in the State of Colorado ou the date of this luncheon? 

Mr. Cutting. Very likely; I do not recall. We were carrying on the work at 
that time on rather a large scale all over the country. 

Chairman Walsh. Did or did not the investigation at Deuver include an 
investigation of Ben B. Lindsey, judge of the juvenile court of Deuver? 

Mr. Cutting. X don’t know at ull. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you the result of that investigation in your office? 

Mr. Cutting. It may be; l have never seen it. 

Chairman Walsh. In whose particular charge would that report be? 

Mr. Cuttino. That would be the director of the bureau now. 

Chairman Walsii. Who is that? 

Mr. Cutting. Dr. Cleveland. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you kindly submit that report if you can to-morrow? 

Mr. Cutting. Certainly. 

Chairman Walsh. Thank you. 

(See Cutting exhibit.) 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner'Weinstock has a question. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The statement has just been made to me, Mr. 
Cutting, by a labor representative, who shows me his card as a member of the 
painters’ and decorators’ association, that the statement thut the minimum fee 
for initiation is $30. lie tells me that in his union it is $5. 

Mr. Cutting. I think he is entirely right. I have a great deal of sympathy 
with the painters. I think their wages are entirely too low, whether on account 
of tlie fault of their organization, because it is not us strong as it ought to lie, 
I can not say. They get only $3.30 n day, and they ought, to get $4 or $4.50. 
They can not keep up their union anyhow; aud with reference to the painters, 
I have no doubt that is right. 

Chairman Walsh. You will lie excused, Mr. Cutting, and kindly submit- 

Mr. Cutting. I would appreciate it if I can get a reference to ail the various 
things you wuut me to furnish you. 

Chairman Walsii. Yes; our organization contemplates turning over to yon 
and calling your particular attention to the particular things we have been 
asking you about. 

Mr. Cutting. There is something you wanted of me to-morrow. 

Chairman Walsii. Well. I asked you particularly for to-morrow for the report 
ou Colorado by the experts that were making that examination at the time 
that this discussion and acceptance took place. 

Mr. Cutting. Yes; if we have that in the office you shall have that to¬ 
morrow. 

Chairman Walsii. If you find it In the office, will you kindly ask Mr. Cleve¬ 
land to drop over here so we may ask him a question or two about it? 

Mr. Cutting. Certainly. 

Chairman Walsii. You will be excused temporarily, and thank you for your 
patience. 

We will now stand adjourned until to-morrotv at 10 o'clock, to meet in this 
room. 

(Thereupon, at 4.30 o'clock p. m. of this Thursday, .January 28, 1015, nu ad¬ 
journment was taken until 10 o'clock a. in. of Friday, January 29, 1915, to meet 
iu the aldermanic chamber.) 


Xr.w Yobk, January 2.0, 191j—t0 a. m. 
Present; Chairman Walsh. Commissioners O’Connell, Lennon. Hardman. 
Ballard, Weinstock, Garretson, and Commons. 

Chairman Walsh. The commission will please come to order. The bouse 
will be in order, please, and we will now proceed. 

Dr. Eliot. 

TESTIMONY OF HE. CHARLES W. ELIOT. 

Chairman Walsh. Please state yotir name. 

Dr. Eliot. Charles W. Eliot. 

Chairman Walsh. And your business or profession, please. 

Dr. Eliot. Education. 
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Chairman Walsh. Whore do you reside, Doctor! 

Dr. Eliot. Cambridge, Mass. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you a member of the General Education Board, es¬ 
tablished by Mr. Rockefeller, the Rockfeller Foundation and the sanitary com¬ 
mission conducted by the Rockefeller Foundation? 

Dr. Eliot. I am of all three. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you connected with any other boards. Doctor? 

Dr. Eliot. Any other boards? 

Chairman Walsh. In which Mr. Rockefeller's benefactions take part? 

Dr. Eliot. No other boards. 1 am connected with various other ltoards, of 
course, but not in connection with the Rockefeller interests. 

Chairman Walsh. I understand. Are you a member of the bureau of social 
hygiene? 

Dr. Eliot. Of the American Social Hygiene Association: yes: I am. 

Chairman Walsh. You were for several years a member of Hie Carnegie 
Foundation for Advancement of Teaching." I believe. 

Dr. Eliot. I was. 

Chairman Walsh. Were yon during 3DOS a member of both the General 
Education Board and the Carnegie Foundation? 

Dr. Eliot. I think I was. I am not perfectly sure, but—yes: I must have been 
for about ft year a member of both. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Are you now a member of the Carnegie Peace Foundation? 

Dr. Eliot. I am. 

Chairman Walsh. Please name any other foundations established by Mr. 
Carnegie of Which you tire now a member. 

Dr. Eliot. No other. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you believe it is to the public interest to have interlock¬ 
ing directorates among the private foundations of large active foundations, 
Doctor? 

Dr. Eliot. Interlocking directorates? 

Chairman Walsh. Meaning by that a large number of the same persons serv¬ 
ing on the different boards of the largo foundations. 

Dr. Eliot. I suppose it contributes to efficiency in a good many of these 
endowments for the same men of experience serving more than one hoard. 

Chairman Walsh. Are there any circumstances under which you would con¬ 
sider it inadvisable to have Interlocking directorates of that sort? 

Dr. Euot. I have no experience of any such—I have no observation of any 


such conditions. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you have in mind any circumstances under which, hav¬ 
ing the same directors upon the different boards, ill might conic about, bad re¬ 
sults might come, either from the point of the persons not being able to give the 
proper personal attention to the duties of alt of the hoards or from impressing 
the viewpoints in one upon the other? 

Dr. Eliot. The only observations I have made on ttiat point are that in some 
of the endowments with which I have liven connected the offices have been under¬ 
manned, partlv In consequence, I think, of the efforts to employ the saute men 
in more than one capacity, the result being that the men so employed are over¬ 
worked, cun not transact efficiently the business of the different endowments. 

Chairman Wat.sh. With the large number of the country's business and pro¬ 
fessional men and educators to draw from, Doctor, do you think that there is 
any substantial reason for having the same men serving upon different hoards, 
leaving aside for the present those that might be considered extra efficient or 


with a peculiar knowledge? 

Dr, Eliot. It has seemed to me in those boards with which I have been con¬ 
nected that the most efficient men were the men of widest experience—largest 
experience—and that there was great value in keeping such men in constant 
service, and as wide a service as is physically practicable. It lins not been my 
observation that there is any abundance of such men in tlic American community. 

Chairman Walsh. It has been shown here. Doctor, that Mr. Rockefeller, jr 
Mr, Murphy, Mr. Greene, and Mr. Gates, until a short time ago, are on each 
of the three foundations established by Mr. Rockefeller, and on the sanitary 
commission, as well ns on Mr. Rockefeller's personal staff. These men also 
constitute largelv the majority of the executive committee of the foundation, Its 
financial committee, its nominating committee, and the oxeemve committee of 
the General Education Bonrd. Do you consider that is desirable interlocking 
in this particular instance? 
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Dr. Eliot. I do not, because those men you have mentioned have not the 
physical strength to bear such complicated and constant labor. That just illus¬ 
trates what I mean by saying that I have seen often endowments rendered less 
effective because they were undermanned; thSt is, <lld not employ men enough 
for their work, and that is just the case now with the Rockefeller endowments. 

Chairman Walsh. How much attention do you, as trustee, Doctor, find it 
necessary and possible to give to the work of the Rockefeller Foundation and 
the work of the General Education Board? 

Dr. Eliot. That Is a little difficult to define, the amount of attention one 
gives, but I find It possible to attend all of the meetings of these boards, and to 
read all their reports, and to inform myself generally with regard to their 
functions. I have given a very substantial portion of my time since 1908 to the 
Rockefeller boards, a substantial portion. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you, In a general way, Doctor, state about what 
part of your time Is given to the duties that you have performed; that’Is, 
meeting with the boards, advising with them through correspondence or other¬ 
wise, or any other matter that might suggest itself to you? 

Dr. Eliot. The General Education Board I have been a member of since 
1908, nnd they have at least three, and sometimes four, meetings a year, and 
they are long and strenuous meetings. The members of the hoard are always 
provided beforehand with reports upon the work to be done at the coining 
meeting, and throughout the year they receive a series of reports of the work 
going on. It takes a good deal of time to read all these reports. I have been 
in the habit of giving whatever time is needed. For Instance, yesterday I was 
in a meeting of the General Education Board from half past 10 until 5, and 
it was a fully occupied meeting, and Its doings related to subjects which I 
have always been very much interested in. I take a keen interest In the 
proceedings of the board consequently. They relate to education, public health, 
and sanitation. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know of any instances where educators have been 
unduly influenced, whether consciously or unconsciously, In their educational 
views or methods by their desire to secure funds of the General Education 
Board or the Carnegie Foundation? 

Dr. Eliot. Influence in a bad direction? 

Chairman Walsh. In any direction; and, if so, how, Doctor? 

Dr. Eliot. I have known many instances in which presidents of colleges 
nnd technical schools were influenced by the policy of the General Education 
Board, but I never knew of any bad influence; it has always been for good. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, Indicate, if you will, Doctor, along what lines they 
were influenced, either ns broad nnd general, if it suggests itself, or specifically 
If you can think of Instances. 

Dr. Eliot. I have known gentlemen seeking gifts from the General Educa¬ 
tion Board to be very much Informed as to the method In which they could 
procure great gifts for education, not only from the General Education Board, 
but others. I have known their efforts to be greatly stimulated toward getting 
money from others as well as from lhe Rockefeller board. I can, perhaps, illus¬ 
trate'that by saying what happened to myself before I was a member of the 
General Education Board. Indeed. I think It was before the General Educa¬ 
tion Board was created by Mr. Rockefeller, sr. We were engaged In the 
medical school of Harvard University In erecting new buildings of great 
utility and beauty, and we were also very much concerned in how we should 
lie able to live In those buildings after we hail got them, because we had not 
the means of carrying on those buildings in the proper manner. I hoped that 
Mr. Rockefeller, sr.—it was liefore the Institution of the General Education 
Board—would give us a considerable sum of money. With a committee of the 
medical faculty I applied for a gift, without specifying the amount, and sup¬ 
ported this application with a statement of what the buildings were going to 
cost, how much money we had got toward them, how much money I supposed 
It would be necessary for us to have to maintain and live in those buildings, and 
what we got toward that charge. In the first place, Mr. Starr Murphy was sent 
by Mr. Rockefeller, sr., to the Harvard Medical School, and he examined the 
whole institution in all its details, its resources, Its funds, its management He 
also inquired into the general management of their property and funds by the 
president and fellows of Harvard College—that is, the charter body, chartered 
in 1650, which holds all the property of our university and manages it After an 
examination of three weeks he went away and left me with the statement that 
he was going to prepare a report to Mr. Rockefeller, sr. 
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A few weeks later I was invited to come to the Rockefeller office in this city 
for an Interview with Mr.' Starr Murphy and Mr. John D, Rockefeller, jr. Mr. 
Rockefeller, sr., did not appear. Mr. Rockefeller, jr„ was the spokesman at 
this meeting, and he told me that our calculations of what would be necessary 
to have In hand as a fund to support those buildings and live in them effec¬ 
tively—that my calculations were not correct; that it would take more than I 
supposed, but that if Harvard University and its friends would raise $875,000 
more than they had raised—they had already raised a considerable sum—that 
his father would give the Harvard Medical School $1,000,000, either to use on 
buildings or to hold as an endowment. Now that at the moment was somewhat 
discouraging; but it was a very valuable instruction to me and to I’rofs. Bow- 
diteh and Warren, who accompanied me. I accepted the condition on the spot, 
and Mr. Rockefeller’s purpose us indicated by his son was carried out after we 
had raised $875,000 more. We then proceeded to finish those buildings and live 
in them, and the statement made to me by Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., was 
absolutely justified. He was right entirely in the instruction he gave me in 
order to carry out the job which I had in hand. 

Now, I have known a good many other presidents of colleges, technical schools, 
and so forth, much instructed in those ways by the agents and officers of the 
General Education Hoard; that is, their function In that respect seems to me a 
very useful one. The result can he seen in fads which arc published and, I 
doubt not, are before the commission. By giving away $72,000,000 to the insti¬ 
tutions of higher education, the General Education Board has brought into 
education additional amounts to the extent of $117,000,000; that is. In all nearly 
$200,000,000 have been put into American education through Hie working of the 
General Education Board since 1002. You see, it is a young board; it was not 
really endowed until 1905. 

I hope I have answered, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Wai.sh. I think that covers it. Doctor, do you fool entirely free 
to criticize publicly the report of the General Education Board? 

Dr. Ki.iot. The published reports? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Dr. Eliot. Perfectly. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you see the report of 1902 to 1914 before it was pub¬ 


lished? 

Dr. Eliot. I did not. 

Chairman Wai.sii. When did you first see the report, please? 

Dr. Eliot. I think it was about a fortnight ago ; about 10 days ago. 

Chairman Walsh. And when was it published? 

Dr. Eliot. I am not quite sure. I don’t know the (late when it was published. 
It was printed when I saw it — fully printed and bound. 

Chairman Walsh. When was your attention first called to the fact Unit there 
was to be a report? 

Dr. Eliot. I think it was three years ago. 

Chairman Walsh. Three years ago? 

Dr. Eliot. I should think so. The General Education Board discussed the 
matter of annual reports and expressed a desire to have the officers prepare an 
annual report; and the first one would necessarily go back to the beginning, 
which covers several years. I think that was three years ago. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there formal action taken at the meeting of the bo.ud, 
Doctor, with respect to this subject of issuing annual reports. 

Dr. Eliot. Not, I should think, three years ago. I think that was lnfmm.il. 

Chairman Walsh. That was Informal? 

Dr. Eliot. But there lias been formal action taken. I think It was a year ago, 
or perhaps last May; I don’t remember; but there was formal action token. 

Chairman Walsh. This was the first formal report, was it, that was Issued 
by the board of education—the General Board? 

Dr. Eliot. No. 

Chairman Walsh, This 1002 to 1914? 

Dr. Eliot. No; not the first report Issued; certainly not. 

Chairman Walsh. What other reports were issued, please? 

©r. Eliot. The charter requires that an annual repoit should he pie■ ««<. l 
one dt the commissioners at Washington. I d° n ’t r ”” e ™^ r 1 ' i 6 *?!** S 
to whom that report Is to be presented, but the oha| rtJ® : . ’ h year ln 

Chairman Walsh. And had there been annual reports Issued ta<h jear 

conformity with the charter? 

38819' 1 — S. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 8-62 
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Dr. Eliot. In conformity with the charter always. 

Chairman Walsh. Do those reports In full or epitomized appear In this pub¬ 
lication—this report of 1902 to 1914; this book which has been published? 

Dr. Eliot. They can not have the same order, of course, as this report, cover¬ 
ing 12 years; but the annual report made to the Government official at Washing¬ 
ton covers the whole proceedings of the board—not in detail, of course, but 
covers the whole financial account of the board and its general doings. But 
that is a charter requisition and did not proceed from the board at all. 

Chairman Walsh. Has the General Education Board recently undertaken a 
survey of the schools of Maryland? 

Dr. Eliot. It has not undertaken the Investigation ns yet, but it has made 
preliminary—taken preliminary steps toward doing it. 

Chairman Walsh. Upon what request is that being done, Doctor, if there 
is any request? 

Dr. Eliot. There was a request from persons representing the State, but 
I don’t know who they were. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there a State commission on education appointed in 
the State of Maryland which made that request? 

Dr. Eliot. Was there not one? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. Didn't the request come from the State commission 
on education of Maryland? 

Dr. Eliot. I don’t know; I don't remember that I heard from whom it came. 

Chairman Walsh. Was Ihe State of Maryland to pay a part of the ex¬ 
penses and the General Education Board a part? 

Dr. Eliot. 1 think that is the arrangement. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know what part the General Education Board is 
to pay—what proportion, and whnt proportion is to he borne h.v the Slate? 

Dr. Eliot. I do not. I lm\e hoard; but I don’t remember. 

Chairman Walsh. Is this work projected in the State of Maryland any de¬ 
parture from the policy of the General Education Board in the past? 

Dr. Eliot. Hardly to be called a departure; it is perfectly consistent with 
the policy of the General Education Board in general. But it is a departure 
In the sense that this is a new undertaking for the General Education Board. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you present when the action was decided upon? 

Dr. Eliot. I was. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you please state the nature of the study that is to 
be made and whether or not you have perHonally gone over the plan of that 
study and the Instructions given to the investigators of Hie board. 

Dr. Eliot. Certainly not. I should not regard that as my function. 

Chairman Walsh. Whose duty would it be to do that? 

Dr. Eliot. The nearest person to it was Dr. Wallace Kuttrtck, the secretary. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you see any essential difference, so far as the power 
to affect freedom of thought and study Is concerned, between the foundation 
that conducts investigations like the Institute for Medical Research and the 
foundation that gives money to colleges or other agencies? 

Dr. Eliot. Do I see any difference- 

Chairman Walsh. Any essential difference, so far as the power to affect 
freedom of thought and study is concerned? 

Dr. Eliot. No; I did not see any difference between truth seeking in either 
case. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you think' that the same agencies which give the 
money should conduct tiie investigations? 

Dr. Eliot. Do you refer to such investigations as the Rockefeller Institu¬ 
tion conducts? I do not understand the scope of the question. 

Chairman Walsh. I am trying to ask the question in a general way and not 
trying to apply it to any particular foundation. The question is: Do you 
think that the same agencies which give away the money should conduct the 
investigations? 

Dr, Eliot. It seems to me quite impossible that the same agencies that 
supply the money should conduct the investigation. Such investigations as 
are conducted by the Rockefeller Institute require the life labor of .men ex¬ 
pert in the highest degree. And persons or boards who provide the money,for 
those investigations would be absolutely incompetent to conduct the Investi¬ 
gations themselves. .. i 

Chairman Walsh. I desire to ask you n few general questions on labor- 
labor subjects, Industrial subjects—Doctor. 

Dr. Eliot. Tes, sir. 
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Chairman Walsh. What Information do you consider that a stockholder or 
a director should possess concerning labor conditions in the industry iu which 
he Is a stockholder or director? 

Dr. Eliot. The more the better I should say. But my observation as a share¬ 
holder to a very limited extent Is that the shareholder has not any information 
as a rule, and he gets no Information. 

Chairman Walsh. In your opinion to what extent are the directors and 
stockholders of a corporation responsible for labor conditions which exist in 
the industries In which they hold stock and act as directors? 

Dr. Ei.iot. Shareholders do not seem to me responsible at all unless their 
attention is drawn to an existing evil or wrong; unless their attention is for¬ 
cibly drawn lo an existing evil or wrong. Then they may have some respon¬ 
sibility to induce efforts to correct that evil or wrong. In general the share¬ 
holders do not seem to me to be capable of giving any intelligent attention 
to the conditions of labor in the institutions or factories, mines, etc., in which 
their money is invested. 

The directors are more responsible, hut the chief responsibility of directors 
has seemed to me to hi- the selection of their agents, the Immediate manager. 
It is, I suppose, quite impossible for directors generally to do more than that, 
and their responsibility is therefore chielly that, in my view. 

I ought to say, however, that I have no experience whatever in business 
directorates and never was a member of one aad am only an outsider as an 
observer. 

Chairman Walsh. Of course those questions are asked you, Doctor, rather 
from the standpoint of your general studies and your contact with such matters. 

Dr. Ei.iot. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. In an educational way. of course. According to your 
standards what would you consider to he proper labor conditions as regards 
the following points: First, length of working day? 

Dr. Eliot'. I have never been able to see there could lie any general rule on 
that subject; the industries differ so, that what is a reasonable day's work in 
one industry is a wholly unreasonable one in another. And therefore I hope that 
the community, the American community at least, which values liberty very 
highly, would he able to avoid uniformity of legislation on that subject. Uni¬ 
formity Is almost invariably, as far as iny observation goes, an evil; it Is a horrid 
evil in education, for instance, and therefore I have been inclined to believe we 
ought not to seek to make a day's work uniform in all our different Industries. 

Chairman Walsh. What would you consider to be a proper or necessary 
yearly income for unskilled workmen? 

Dr. Ei.iot. I suppose that depends entirely on where he lives. The desirable 
income, the necessary income, in the United States is very different from what 
it is in Germany; it is very different again from what it is in China, 

Chairman Walsh. Well, applying the question specifically to this country. 

Dr. Eliot. Solely to the United States? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Dr. Eliot. I have very little observation of fact on that subject. I once 
wrote an account of the manner of life- of the native people of the island of 
Mount Desert, and undertook to describe their mode of life, and the money the 
man of a family needed to earn in cash during the year in order to support 
suitably well his family. I made a large number of inquiries as to the amount 
of cash earnings of the men that I knew there, I live in Mount Desert in the 
summer, and I came to the conclusion that If u man had his house, ids cottage, 
and a garden and a wood lot, those things at that time—tills was perhaps 110 
years ago—cost very little in Mount Desert, and any young man could get tiie 
necessary cost of those equipments in the first four or five years of his coasting 
and fishing. I enme to the conclusion that $250 in cash earnings was sufficient 
for the family. I called a family five on the average. This statement of mine, 
when printed, was criticized in two ways: The richest family in tiie community 
which I was describing complained that I had put this cash receipt much too 
low. And finally the daughter of the house alleged, “We spend much more 
than that in the year. We have got a house and garden and wood lot. and we 
need more than $250 a year.” I pointed out. In the first place, that she belonged 
to the 1 richest family on the Island, with the exception of two or three at Bar 
Harbor. The community In which I lived Is 10 miles from Bar Harbor. She 
acknowledged that. I then asked her how much her family needed in cash 
earnings, of the, husband and father. She said: “Why, we sometimes spend 
as much as $-100.” Tlmt was a very Intelligent family and best lo do In that 
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part of the Island. On the other hand, the town treasurer, one of the most 
admirable citizens I have ever known, serving his town as town treasurer for 
over 30 years, told me: “Mr. Eliot, you have made a bad mistake in that 
account you have given of our people; .$250 is altogether too high. They do not 
get it. And first nobody lives in this town that is cold or hungry in winter.” 
That is just one town, a very desirable town, and the occupations of the people 
arc desirable; that is, they are out-of-door men, on the water and in the woods— 
out-of-door occupations. I have never been able to make up my mind what 
the proper answer to the question you have asked, sir, is. I do not know what 
the minimum sum of earnings of husband and father is. I suppose it would 
be different in different parts of the country. 

Chairman Wat.sii. We will take, for illustration, the city of Boston. What 
would you say as to that? 

Dr. Eliot. I do not know. I can not say because I have not the facts, and 
I have never seen any presentation of the facts in that matter which sat¬ 
isfied me. 

For instance, I have never been able to make up my mind what the proper 
or desirable spending of a family of five for food is. I have always been very 
much interested in pubiic-henllli questions, and I am afraid that the diet of 
the ordinary American working family costs a great deal more than it should, 
and is not the best diet from a health point of view. I am quite sure of that 
latter point. I believe that all of us in all walks of life eat a great deal too 
much and particularly a great deal too much meat, and therefore all elements 
of tlie necessary cost of food for a family of laboring men seem to be ques¬ 
tionable, or that I have ever seen. 

Chairman Walsii. What observation or study, or what access have yon had, 
to information which indicates to you the amount of meat that is used by the 
families of workmen here in the oily of New York, or in the city of Boston, 
or the workers in the steel industry in the vicinity of Pittsburgh? 

Dr. Eliot. I have only had the facts presented in such reports as the survey 
of Pittsburgh, for instance, in the reports of the boards of health and of Insti¬ 
tutions where a diet is prescribed—the usual source of information on this 
point, but no opportunities of observing. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Have you observed—you have observed of course, Doc¬ 
tor, the modern trend of taking care of persons who meet with accidents in 
industries, as evidenced by what are called workmen’s compensation acts, I 
believe. 

Dr. Eliot. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. According to your opinion, what do you believe the proper 
compensation for industrial accidents, beginning, say, with the loss of an arm, 
the loss of both eyes, the loss of life, or permanent disability? 

Dr. Eliot. Wliat amount should be paid? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; what amount approximately should be paid for 
those tldngs, considering tlie modern standards of living? 

Dr. Eliot. I do not feel competent to answer that. I am not familiar with 
life insurance statistics or with accident Insurance really. I have rejoiced 
very much in the institution of accident insurance, but I think the Germans 
have gotten very much ahead of us tn that respect. 

Chairman Walsh. Briefly ami generally, in what particular, Doctor, have 
the Germans advanced further than we have? 

Dr. Eliot. They seem to me to have started first, to begin with, and in the 
next place their arrangement for tlie division of the cost of things is a just 
one am, sound in ail respects—good business as well as good humanity. 

Chairman Walsh. According to your standards, Doctor, what would you 
consider to be the age and conditions under which children should be employed 
in industry? 

Dr. Eliot. My standards in that respect relate altogether to health, the ques¬ 
tion of the health of children. I think it is a great misfortune for a child not 
to take part In the earning of the living of the family, so to speak, and in the 
household work and in the farm work. That, from my point of view, ns n 
teacher, as an educator, is the great difficulty that tlie urban communities suffer 
from, the great difficulty in education I mean. The child on a farm' Ms a 
chance to work in that healthy way in the helping of the family. A city'cflild, 
with the factory system in the city, has no such chance. My belief IS'ttiAt 
children should never be employed in any machine Industry Indoors—should 
never be employed in a machine industry lndodrs. . 
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Chairman \\ alsh. Up until what time did you say it was increasing, Doctor? 
Dr, Eliot. About four years ago, I think it was; up to that time I felt it laid 
been increasing, and since that I have been doubtful; I do not know. 

Chairman Walsh. You have been doubtful as to whether or not it was in¬ 
creasing? 

Dr. Eliot. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. What forces Iiave been at work during the past five years 
that you think would make for an increase or decrease in industrial discontent— 
what forces or agencies? 

Dr. Eliot. The force which seems to me to perhaps have diminished the in¬ 
dustrial discontent—I do not speak with confidence about (his—is that I think 
I have seen a very considerable change in the disposition of employers toward 
their employees during the last, few years. 

Chairman Walsh, In what way, please, has that been experienced, Doctor? 
Dr. Eliot. In the first place, I think there is much more disposition than there 
used to be toward what is called in our days “cooperative management ”—giving 
a share in the management to the employees, and an effective share. That is the 
first tendency I have seen among employers. And another is, and I have known 
of this because I have studied tiie subject—I know that many experiments are 
going on In profit sharing in large variety, and I think that lias affected the 
industrial discontent; it is only beginning to. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you believe, Doctor, that the fact, if it lie a fact, that a 
large foundation like the ltockefeller Foundation is making a survey of Indus- 
tciali conditions, the relations between capital and labor in the United States, 
ant} the fact that upon the board of trustees of the foundation are a number of 
.persons who are also tiie directors In industries in which very serious labor 
disputes aad conflicts are going on, might be a matter of Irritation to a vast 
number of the workers' in those industries, and thus bring about further dis¬ 
content upon the part of the laborers? 
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Dr. Eliot. This refers, of course, to the investigation which Is proposed by the 
Rockefeller Foundation? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; I have that one particularly in mind in asking the 
question. 

Dr. Eijot. I had something to do—I had a good deal to do with approving 
that particular investigation Into industrial conditions, and therefore I um not 
entirely impartial in answering this question. 

Charman Walsh. We might get your viewpoint. Dr. Eliot, which you indicate 
very clearly. 

Dr. Eliot. I believe that an honest investigation of industrial conditions by 
the Rockefeller Foundation can shed much light on the existing causes of Indus-- 
trial unrest, and that it is reasonable to hope that it will also find means of 
diminishing the source of discontent, the source of friction between capital and 
labor, so that I see no reason for apprehension with regard to tills particular 
investigation by (lie Rockefeller Foundation, but, on the contrary, I sec good 
hope in it. 

Chairman Walsh. But while it is going on, conceding for the sake of this 
question that the conditions I have mentioned about the same individuals being 
on the boards of trustees, my question was, do you not think while it was going 
on it might lie a source of irritation to the laborers involved and directly con¬ 
nected in those labor troubles? 

Dr. Eliot. I do not see any good reason why it should. 

Chairman Walsh. My attention has been called to the fact that the Rocke¬ 
feller Foundation holds 500 bonds of the American Agricultural & Chemical Co., 
with a plant at Roosevelt, X, .1., where tills unfortunate occurrence has just 
taken place. Do you believe that the foundation, as a foundation, lias any 
spociul obligation, because of its benevolent purpose, to look into the conditions 
of labor in the particular industry that this investment represents? 

Dr. Eliot. I see no obligation on the part of tiie Rockefeller Foundation, as a 
charitable and educational endowment, to take part in that investigation of that 
particular disaster. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Does the fact, if it he a fact, that a member of the foun¬ 
dation hoard is also a director of the corporation of the American Agricultural 
& Chemical Co. in any way affect the foundation's freedom of action in its work 
in the industrial field? 

Dr. Eliot. Not in the least. 

Chairman Walsh. You think that if a member of the foundation was a 
director in a company where there was a dispute going on in which lives were 
lost and an effort was being made to fix responsibility, that in the field of indus¬ 
trial investigation generally that director would not be hampered In any way? 

Dr. Eliot. lie ought not to be hampered as a member of the Rockefeller 
Foundation in any way. His function as a member of the Rockefeller Founda¬ 
tion is totally distinct from his function as a director in this or that commer¬ 
cial or industrial concern. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Lennon would like to ask a question or two. 

Commissioner Lennox. Doctor, you lane mentioned the fact that when Har¬ 
vard applied for a donation from Mr. Rockefeller, sr„ Mr. Starr J. Murphy came 
and made uu investigation as to the necessary funds required to make the 
buildings effective and carry oil the work. Now, where such requests have been 
made by other colleges, by smaller colleges, have you ever known an investiga¬ 
tion to be made as to the methods of teaching and the principles that are taught 
nnd the giving of money made dependent upon a change in policy in those 
directions? 

Dr. Eliot. Never. I never heard the suggestion of such a thlag. I may add 
perhaps that when the General Education Board makes an award to a college 
or university, and it makes such awards to hundreds, it gives the money out¬ 
right to the corporation aided, or body of trustees aided, and keeps no control 
whatever over the expenditure of the money, unless, Indeed, there is some con¬ 
dition that the money should be used for a building; but it has no control 
whatever over the subsequent expenditure of the money. 

Commissioner Lennon. Aud seeks to exercise no ltiiluence as to what shall 
be taught? 

Dr. Eliot. I could not say quite that, because there is a general conditton 
imposed which goes with all gifts made by the Rockefeller General Education 
Board to institutions of learning. 

Commissioner Lennon. What is that condition? 
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Commissioner Li:n\o\. Have you ever noticed any evidence of physicians of 
different schools by their organization trying to obtain exclusive control of cilv 
mid State and municipal charities Unit laid to do with public health? 

Dr. Ei.iot. I have noticed such tilings. 

Commissioner Lennon. Have you noticed the same tiling as regards the 
organization of the bar associations? 

Dr. Eliot. The bar associations generally admit with great freedom persons 
whose standard of education satisfies them. They also exercise the power of 
dismissal, and turn people out of the bar association. That is, however, a 
Power exercised very seldom and with a great deal of care. I suppose it to be 
necessary for the protection of I he profession against incompetent or unjust 
persons. 


Commissioner Lennon. In other words, they exercise their right of judg¬ 
ment as to tiie best methods of protecting their organization? 

Dr. Eliot. Tliey do. But yet they never undertake to prevent any private 
person from employing whomever lie wishes to employ. A lawyer, for in¬ 
stance, dismissed by lho aelion of a State bar association nitty be employed the 
next day by any private person who wishes to do so. 

Commissioner Lennon. Can lie be employed before the court in trying cases 
if lie has been disbarred? 

Dr. Eliot. That varies iu different States, I think. In some States lie cun 
not be employed before the court, but lie can lie employed for all chamber 
work, as it Is called. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, in so far ns these principles may lie exercised 
without the violation of law have not the labor organizations an equal rigid 
with the professional organizations to exercise them? 

Dr. Ei.iot. So far as tlielr own members are concerned, they have equal 
right, of course; but what I object to in general in regard to the closed shop is 
that they undertake to prevent the employment of men not members of their 
profession. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well doesn’t the medical fraternity undertake to pre¬ 
vent men or women from practicing medicine who had not met the standards 
In their organization? 
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Dr. Eliot. That is done by State law always. 

Commissioner Lennon. Yes; but who promotes the law; Is It not the physi¬ 
cians’ organization? 

Dr. Eliot. Yes; backed by all persons Interested in education and in the 
competency of men who have public responsibilities. 

Commissioner Lennon. That Is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Mrs. Harrimnn would like to ask you a question or two, 
Doctor. 

Commissioner Harriman. Dr. Eliot, are you familiar with the industrial 
arbitration council—of course, not compulsory as to arbitration—in England In 
labor disputes? 

Dr. Eliot. No. 

Commissioner Hakkiman. Well, there Is such a council there. 

I)r. Eliot. I think so. 

Commissioner Harriman. Would you think It would work well If the same 
were applied to this country—the same Idea? 

Dr. Eliot. I really do not know' enough about the method of work of that 
council to say whether it would work well In this country or not. Many things 
do work well in Europe which it is very difficult to transplant, and that may 
be one of them. I am not well enough acquainted with what that council 
really docs to answer your question. I am sorry- 

Commissioner Harriman. May X put It another way? Would you think that 
arbitration am! mediation—I mean again not, of course, compulsory arbitra¬ 
tion—would work well over here? 

Dr. Eliot. So far as I have had the opportunity to observe the arbitration 
method in this country it has seemed to me to be a failure. I have not seen 
good results from the arbitration methods, because it generally results In a 
compromise which satisfies neither party. With regard to conciliation I have 
seen good results In the way of truce, and truce In the fight Is often of very 
great value; but I have not seen results from conciliation toward permanent 
peace. There is a very great difference between the result desirable from the 
point of view of truce and the result desirable from the point of view of per-' 
nianent peace. And so far as I have been able to learn, the conciliation methods 
in this country have not, as a fact, led toward permanent peace. I used to be 
a member of the executive committee of the civic federation, and I withdrew 
from it because the conciliation employed by that organization did not seem 
to mo to tend toward Industrial peace. 

Commissioner Harriman. Have you any suggestions to make as to bringing 
about permanent industrial peace—what methods might be used? 

Dr. Eliot. The first method that seems to me to go that way Is a constant 
and perfect publicity—a knowledge in both parties to a strike of what is going 
on ami wiiat has been done; and the great enemy to peace Is secrecy, and that, 
is true In international war and In what precedes International war, in my 
view. 

Now, after publicity, any effort to offer to the workingmen precisely the 
same motive for doing a good day’s work that the employer or manager 
feels tends toward permanent peace. The two parties must feel the pressure 
of the same motive—that Is, the welfare of the family, the profits to the 
individual, something In the way of a prospect of receipts or income In addition 
to wages. It has not seemed to me that we could get permanent pence on a 
basis of mere or plain wages. The human desire for a profit and for a new 
advantage ought to be brought Into the Industrial situation. 

Commissioner Harriman. Does that^mean that you _ would approve of a 
profit-sharing plan? 

Dr. Eliot. Yes. 

Commissioner Harriman. Such ns the steel company? 

Dr. Eliot. I like very much all profit-sharing plans ns tending to real In¬ 
dustrial peace, hut I am confident that there Is no one profit-sharing plan which 
will work in all ihe different Industries. Profit-sharing plans have got to be 
adapted to a particular Industry In which they are employed, and there must 
be great variety, and they must always be associated with cooperative man¬ 
agement, If they are to work. Of course, we all know that many profit-shimn'g 
schemes have been tried and have failed. So that there Is a great stuBjf .fo 
be done In all industries to bring In cooperative management and profit sharing. 

Commissioner Harriman. How do you feel about Industrial democracy- 
labor having a vote In the management of the Industry or the corporation? 

Dr. Euot. Acting as representative? 
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the nrf,-fnt an ‘! j Teasurer wel ' c two, and none of them were paid ever, except 
the president and treasurer, and they not as members of that board 

Mw, the personal composition of that board has been extraordinarily well 
made up over since 1050. lint it has been a result, I think, <,1 a smnewhat public 
on n on In M ® ssaclmse ‘ts as to how such boards should be composed—the public 
opinion winch was sound at the beginning and remains sound to-dav. And I 
really believe that it is public opinion that lias got in (he last issue to he relied 
on for the Improvement of commercial industrial directorates. We shall get ns 
good boards as public opinion, intelligent public opinion, will call for. And I 
rifrf.fW fl i ls Mmnjlssiuu could render a great service by contributing to 
the formation of an intelligent public opinion upon that point, on that method. 
Commissioner Habbiman. Just one other question. Dr. Iliiot, do you think 

* a )or W0U M eliminate the four policies which you have mentioned 
which you regard as evils—the closed shop, the boycott, union label, limited 
output—that it could command attention on the part of unreasonable em¬ 
ployers? 


Dr. Eliot. Command attention ? Yes; I should suppose; but whether the labor 
union would actually effect on the object for (he promotion of higher wages 
for example, of shortening hours, ns effectively if they abandoned (heir present 
instruments of warfare I should doubt. The conditions of tilings at the present 
time is a warfare, and the effective instruments of that warfare for the unions 
are those conditions that I have mentioned. .But it seems to me that we do not 
sufficiently recognize the fact that those four instrumentalities are instruments 
w « r - I meet a good many people who do not understand, for instance, that 
the boycott is a fight—a warfare. And its effects are often very destructive. 
I meet a great many people who do not understand at all that tlie union labei 
Is an Instrument of warfare, and who know it. Now, the unions have been 
carrying on a warfare for a hundred years, and certainly that was a very 
justifiable warfare for many, many years. What we are looking for now is the 
means of finding a way out of that warfare, at least that is what I look for, 
and I have no doubt all members of tills commission, 

Commissioner Habriman. Thank you. 

Chairman Walsh, Commissioner O’Connell says he would like to ask you a 
tew Questions, Doctor. 

i P oni ®l® s * ODer O’Connell, Doctor, in addition to the four matters you say that 
labor should eliminate, do you justify the strike of the organization? 

Dr. Eliot. Dot I justify that? 

Commissioner O’Connell. The strikes; yes. 
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Dr. Eliot. Yes; if there is no oilier way. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What is the difference between the strike and the 
boycott or the label? 

Dr. Euor. The strike is essentially nothing but a statement that “We, the 
employees of this factory, will not work any longer on the present condition. 
We have been refused an improvement of conditions. We say we will not work 
any longer ou the present condition without improvement.” Now, that is every¬ 
body’s right, every freeman's right. The boycott says, “ We will kill your busi¬ 
ness”—a merchant having nothing to do with the factory in which the unions 
are employed—“ we will kill your business because you buy goods that are made 
free of union rules.” Now, that is an attack on another man by the union. In 
my opinion it is an unwarranted attack, and therefore I feel that the unions 
ought never to use that weapon. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Suppose the union orders a strike because the em¬ 
ployer won't use the label: suppose they say to them, “ We won’t use the label.” 
and they say. “We won't work for you; we will strike”; is that strike 
justifiable? 

Dr. Eliot. I am afraid I do not understand the question. 

Commissioner O'Connell You say you justify the strike; that they have a 
right to strike. Supposing that strike is to compel the employer to use the 
label, which you say is one of ttie things that they should not have. 

Dr. Eliot. To compel the employer to? 

Commissioner O'Connell. To use their label. 

Dr. Eliot. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. On his product, 

Dr. Eliot. They do not strike. They boycott; if they strike because they are 
not willing to work themselves under existing conditions, they are within their 
rights. If they strike because they wish to compel the employer not to use any 
label—tlie union label—except the union label, they are without their rights, in 
my view. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Of course, if that is a strike to compel the em¬ 
ployer to use the label, naturally it goes that they must employ the union label? 

Dr. Eliot. What I mean, should that justify the strike? 

Commissioner O’C'onnei.l. No matter what the cause. You say make four 
propositions which you believe labor should eliminate? 

Dr. Eliot. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell Rut we differ; of course, that is not conceded by 


some? 


Dr. Euot. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Let me say, in those four, is not there included the 
strike, hence t'.ie strike, I take It from you, is not justifiable, you concede their 
right to do it regardless of what the cause may be? 

Dr. Eliot. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connet.l. They may strike for just the four things or some 
of them widcii you say they should not have? 

Dr. Eliot. Then I believe the strike to be unjustifiable. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Then in some circumstances you think the strike 
ought to be added to the four you have named? 

Dr. Eliot. I should not like to add that, because under some circumstances 
the strike is justifiable, in my view. 

Commissioner O’Connell There Is only one tiling- 

l)r, Eliot. Tile other four are never justifiable. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Tliero is only one thing after the four which you 
have mentioned to add to the organization, as I see it, and that will be to the 
one “strike,” and then there would be nothing for them to organize for; an 
organization would mean nothing. 

Dr. Eliot. Therefore I should not advise you to add strike. I would not add 
or advise you to put strike in the list. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Behind it all, all the other things, Is the word 
"strike” or not? 

Dr. Eliot. Is what? 

Commissioner O’Connell Strike. Is not the fact that the organizations do 
strike—Is not that the cause behind it all why the employers, ut least d great 
proportion of them, would not concede to deal with labor as organized labor? 
Does not that contain In It the closed shop, the boycott, the label, and all those 


other things of which we hear complaint? . , , , ,. .. 

Dr Eliot. It has not seemed to be so. On the contrary, I should say It dis¬ 
tinctly did not belong in the list with the boycott and limited output and does 
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not belong there, because there Is a legitimate right to strike in the sense that 
" We refuse to work for you under present conditions.” There is the rightful 
thing. The other four are wrongful things. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Ethically the right to strike, Doctor, in your four 
propositions does not boycott—a certain employer is manufacturing a certain 
article, and he has trouble with his employees because lie pays too small wages, 
or he works the people too many hours per day, or lie works them under insani¬ 
tary conditions, or a dozen and one things which the men think wrong. They 
strike. And he sends the work across the street to some other manufacturer 
to produce for him, and the employees over there refuse to work on that work 
ami strike, too. That is a so-called secondary boycott. Do you think that strike 
Is unjustifiable? 

Dr. Euot. Utterly. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Utterly unjustifiable*, regardle-* of the conditions 
for which the otiier men struck? 

Dr. Eliot. Yes. The justifiable strike is. in my thinking, when men or 
women say, “We will no longer work for you under those conditions.” The 
strike for the purpose of a boycott, to enforce the boycott, docs not come under 
that description. Jt is for another purpose altogether. It is to promote an 
attack on somebody else. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The men across the strict have not tlie same right 
to strike to force the conditions which tiie inert are striking for on the oppo¬ 
site side of the street, to aid in compelling the introduction of what they would 
consider such reasonable and sane conditions of employment for their fellow 
employees, follow* members of the organisation? 

Dr. Eliot. I think not. It is a sympathetic strike you refer to, I suppose. 

Commissioner O'Connell. So-called; yes. I do not see anything sympathetic 
about it, the men in the same organization, of the same family, of the same 
union, strike simply wliert in order to force the employer across the street to 
recognize the conditions which the men are striking for, which are the very- 
worst that can he Imaginable. 

- Now, if they have not that rigid, then should not the word “strike ” lie added 
to your four propositions? 

Dr. Eliot. Not by me, because I believe there is a justifiable strike and there 
is an unjustifiable strike. 

Commissioner O'Co.nneix. Would you give a justifiable strike? 

Dr. Eliot. Just that employees requo'st of their employer an increase of 
wages or shortening of hours or Improvement (if the sanitary conditions, and 
the employer refuses. The employees say, “ We will go out.” 

Commissioner O’Connell. Then no one can, under that case they would not 
have the right, ethically or otherwise, to ask the cooperation or assistance of 
their fellow workers In the battle, the battle would he absolutely between them 


and their employer, absolutely? 

Dr. Eliot. Not necessarily: not necessarily. 
Commissioner O’Connell. To where would it go 
Dr. Eliot. It must not go to the boymil. 
Commissioner O'Connell. Who will step in and 


? 


adjust it, force an adjust- 


m< Dr. ? E liot. You call boycotting a means of enforcement, means of compelling 
the employer, and you make the strike a part of it Thai is to say, as far 
as I understand you, you believe that the strike should he used as a foice to 
compel the employer to obey the unions. Is not that it? 

Commissioner O’Connell. I am trying to get that point . IsH„ t n 
saying, “I won’t buy your article,” saying to somebod> else, \ou must not 
buy that article—I am not going to manufacture your article, the members of 
our organization, regardless of where they may he employe., are not go ng 
to manufacture it, and a strike nt one place; we are against >ou all thioii*h the 
whole proposition ”; would you say that is right. 

Commiarione/o’CtoNNELi.. Then do you not consider the word “strike’ ought 
t0 £ Euot. ^rike which does not go to that 

'TJ^oSl What power or influence 

then, If a man can not appeal, if the organization cnn a t appeal to it* stater 
organizations and ask for service; h> come and render you service to the 
organizations It Is in violation of the principle. 
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Dr. Eliot. The strike which I regard as justifiable is not helpless necessarily 
by no means. It appeals to public opinion strongly. It may appeal very 
strongly to public convenience. It is not the useless act, the hopeless aet. It 
has force in itself. It may very well have the force behind It of justice and 
expediency. The strike does not, It seems to me, which I claim to be a right, 
does not seem to me to require the additional use of the boycott and label, 
and so forth, which are other means of compelling other poeple to do your will, 
which are elements in the general Industrial strike, which, I think, ought to be 
eliminated by an intelligent people from the present industrial conditions. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I will not argue with you, Doctor. But let me 
see if I can not bring a concrete case. I am not mentioning the name of the 
firm for any reason, but it just comes to my mind. Take the United States 
Steel Corporation, it has an immense number of plants scattered all over our 
country. The men go on strike at the Pittsburgh plant against a reduction of 
wages. They do not pretend to reduce the wages any place else, but just at 
Pittsburgh. The men go on a strike against that reduction. The firm pro¬ 
ceeds to have its work done at South Chicago, or Milwaukee, or wherever there 
are other plants located. Now, the men in the other plants say, *' We will 
not work on this material, we will not manufacture this article, because our 
brothers are tn strike at the Pittsburgh plant.” Would that be a justifiable 
strike If they went on strike also? 

Dr. Eliot. Not to my thinking. 

Commissioner O'Connei.l. Then, all the steel company would have to do 
would be to keep up the fight with that little portion of. their firm or concern 
or manufacturing plant at Pittsburgh, while they could move the work around 
to the other plants and starve the men out at Pittsburgh? 

Dr. Ei.iot. Yes. 

Commissioner O'Connell. That would be justifiable? 

Dr. Eliot. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is all. 

Chairman Walsii. Commissioner Ballard says he would like to ask you 
some questions. 

Commissioner Ballard. Doctor, there has come up a number of times—I 
think, this morning—in the questions of Commissioner Lennon, perhaps, a 
confusion between the rights of workmen to require that their labor unions 
should have the entire right to work u certain way, and also the association 
of the professions, such as doctors and lawyers. Let me see If I have In my 
mind correctly the thought. From what you stated in regard to colleges, when 
young men are graduated they take an examination, perhaps, before the State 
board for their admission to the liar or admission to practice In the professions. 
They may or may not join those associations of the bar or of the medical 
profession. Whether they do or do not, they are allowed to practice in that 
State wherever they have taken out their proper license. Now, is that different 
at all, for instance, from, we will say, a stationary engineer? The law of the 
State might say that no man could run a stationary engine unless he had 
two years’ experience, and after that lie should apply to the State and get a 
license. As I understand it, the labor union might say no man In the State 
shall run a stationary engine unless he also has a card In the stationary engi¬ 
neers’ union. Would you consider that an analogous case, where the medical 
or tlie legal profession have their associations? 

Dr. Ei.iot. No ; I do not. 

Commissioner Ballard. You approve of the one and not of the other, then? 

Dr. Eliot. Yes. 

Commissioner Ballard. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Garrctson says he has a question he would 
like to ask. 

Commissioner Garbktson. Doctor, you have stated you helieve in the organ¬ 
ization of men. You have criticized some features of labor organizations. I 
should be glad to have an expression from you on one point, if you feel free 
to give it. That is, the officer of a labor union is charged with an offense— 
we will say It Is ethical and immoral—accepting of n bribe or either embar¬ 
rassing an employer or of embarrassing the rival of on employer. I'^tffjpisc 
that you would hold that an utterly improper practice on his part? ’ V'‘L' 

Dr. Eliot. Yes. 

Commissioner Oarretson. Now, would you hold the union which lie repre¬ 
sented responsible If, on proof of the fact, they failed to discipline him? Would 
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you hold by that that they assumed a responsibility for ids act or care tacit 
approval to that line of conduct? 

Dr. Eliot. I think they assume a moral responsibility. 1 do not know 
whether they assume u legal responsibility or not. 

Commissioner Garrktson. Well, moral responsibility. 

Dr, Eliot. I am not a lawyer. 

Commissioner Garrktson. Then, as stockholders in tlmt union, they are re¬ 
sponsible morally for the acts of their executives, unless they imply the 
I'oincuy i 

Pj' ^ U< ? T - F(,! ' instance, if they reelect a man who has 1mv» convicted of a 
crime, that sort of thine- 

ncts? mmiSSi0ner <URKK ' rso *- Th0 >' aocejit responsibility, then, for ids former 
Dr. Eliot. They seem to me to. 


Commissioner Garrktson. You do nut lielieve in a double standard of ethics 
for two sets of men? 

Dr. Eliot. No; not at all. 

Commissioner Gahrktson. IIow oan the Rockefeller Foundation, as a holder— 
it being an artificial person under the laws of New York, and the holder of 
a large amount of bonds of the institution at Honsovelt&jwnde tlmt same moral 
responsibility for the acts of its exeenthes? 

Dr. Eliot. The trustees, the directors of the Rockefeller Foundation, have 
nothing \vhate\er to do with (he acts of that particular counncrcial company 
which led to a great wrong and investors. They hn\c no coninsfiou with it 
whatever. 

Commissioner Garrktson. Except that they own the slock? 

Dr. Eliot. The stock or bonds. 


Commissioner Gahrktson. I am using stock, not bonds. 

Dr. Ki.iot. Stock; yes. They have no connection. As stockholders they have 
no control over the action of the real management of the company, where the 
difficulty occurs. 

Commissioner Gahrktson. AVlmt control has the member of the labor union 
over its officers, except as stockholders? 

Dr. Eliot. As I understand it, Hie members of a tailor union vole for their 
officers. 

Commissioner Garrktson. They do. 

Dr. Eliot. When they vote for officers who have been convicted of crime, 
they take a serious moral responsibility. 

Commissioner Garrktson. IIow about those slockholders In any corporation 
who vote for an officer who lias been convicted of a crime, or give their proxies 
to a man they know will vote? 

Dr. Eliot. They will bring upon them an equal moral responsibility if they 
know what they are doing. 

Commissioner Garrktson. Then there is exactly the same responsibility be¬ 
tween the stockholder in one and a stockholder hi the other, the same moral 
responsibility? 

Dr. Ei.iot. Not necessarily. I think your statement covers too much ground 
altogether. You say the “ same” responsibility. It is different. 

Commissioner Garrktson. How can it lie otherwise unless a proper qualifi¬ 
cation is attached to moral responsibility? 

Dr. Eliot. I do not think I see (lie bearing of tlmt question. 

Commissioner Garrktson; In other words, the stockholder In a million- 
collar corporation, can lie evade any moral responsibility that the stockholder 
in n labor union, that lias no assets except wlmt those individual slockholders 
pay In as dues—can one evade the moral responsibility that the other cun not? 

Dr. Eliot. Syfll I do not see what analogy there is between the two cases. 

Commissioner Garrktson. I do not care lo press tiie question. 

Chairman Walsh. Dr. Commons would like io ask some questions. 

Commissioner Commons. You spoke of moral responsibility? 

Dr. Eliot. Yes. 

Commissioner Commons. Do you think that unions should he made legally 
responsible in civil damages, we will say, in these cases whore there is in any 
ease damage done to employers’ property? 

Dr. Eliot. Yes; I do. 

Commissioner Commons. How would you accomplish legal responsibility? 

Dr. Eliot. I am not enough of a lawyer; I am not a lawyer at all; I should 
not know Just how to accomplish it. One method of accomplishing H has been 
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suggested, I think, Incorporation of unions, in order that the union might be 
responsible ns n person, just us an ordinary corporation is. I do not know 
whether there would be any otiier means. 

Commissioner Commons. But in general you think it should be made legally 
responsible in civil damages? 

Dr. Eliot. I do; for Injuries inflicted by the officers of unions. 

Commissioner Commons, By the officers of the unions? 

Pr. Eliot. Certainly; just like any other industrial hotly. 

Commissioner Commons. Would you extend that responsibility to injury in¬ 
flicted by a strike? 

Dr. Eliot. Such as destruction of property, for instance? 

Commissioner Commons. No; just merely a strike as you lane deli net l it. 

Pr. Eliot. No; I should not. If it was—the strike consisted merely in re¬ 
fusing to work for the employer concern. 

Commissioner Commons. You made a distinction between a justifiable and 
unjustifiable strike. 

Pr. Eliot. Yes. 

Commissioner Commons. Would you extend the responsibility to an un¬ 
justifiable strike; could that be made legally responsible for an unjustifiable 
strike? 

I>r. Eliot. If that unjustifiable strike involved injury to other persons? 

Commissioner Commons. Yes. 

Pr. Ei.iot. Or property? 

Commissioner Commons. So that if a justifiable strike involved injury they 
would not then lie held legally responsible in damages, according to your idea 
of what it should lie? 

Pr. Eliot. Not for injury to ilte employer which resulted simply from re¬ 
fusing to work for him. 

Commissioner Commons. What would lie an unjustifiable strike? Would 
a strike to oppose a union employee be unjustitiable? 

Pr. Ei.iot. I think so. 

Commissioner Commons. And a strike to have a nonunion man discharged 
would lie unjustilialde? 

Dr. Eliot. Certainly; because it Interferes uilh hi- liberty. 

Commissioner Commons. What other strikes would lie unjustifiable? 

Dr. Eliot. Boycott strikes, I should say. 

Commissioner Commons. Sympathetic strikes? 

Pr. Eliot. Yes. 

Commissioner Commons. And you would impose a penalty, a legal responsi¬ 
bility in damages, on the unions for engaging in a sympathetic strike? 

Pr. Eliot. From which damage resulted? 

Commissioner Commons. From which damage resulted; yes, sir. Would 
you apply that also to the illustration ttiat Mr. OVonuoH mentioned with ref¬ 
erence to the Steel Corporation? 

I>r. Ei.iot. Yes; any strike in support of a boycott. 

Commissioner Commons. And you would impose civil damages, if damage 
was proved? 

Pr. Ei.iot. If damage was proved. 

Commissioner Commons. You would carry the legal responsibility, then, in 
such form ns would lie effective either, by incorporation or otherwise, to all 
unjustifiable strikes? 

Pr. Eliot. I would. But I would like to say this in general with regard to 
the tendency of the questions to which I have been lately responding, that I 
have no faith whatever in law—legal action—as conducing to permanent Indus¬ 
trial peace. I do not believe that industrial peace can he arrived at by the 
present process, and that therefore I am hoping and looking for other meas¬ 
ures than those of legal responsibility, for Instance, for the bringing on of real 
peace in our industries. Such discussion as we have been lately having 1ms no 
great Interest for me because I despair of arriving at the desirable conclusion, 
and the peaceful cooperation of capital and labor by any such process ns that 
which has been going on in this country for the last 25 years, Including all the 
legal contrivances. , ‘ 

Commissioner Commons. That Is based upon your idea that they are’ simply 
war measures? 

Dr. Eliot. These are all war measures, and nothing else. 

Commissioner Commons. You would penalize the unions for using these war 
measures? 
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Dr. Eliot. War measures—I would penalize the employers just as much If 
they used war measures. 

Commissioner Commons. Penalize both shies? 

Dr. Eliot. Yes. 

Commissioner Commons. Would you apply this same rule to the unjustifiable 
lockout? 

Dr. Eliot. Oh, yes. 

Commissioner Commons. If It damaged the members of tin- miinii? 

Dr. Eliot. The unjustifiable lockout, 1 suppose, is damage. 1 should think. 

Commissioner Commons. And to the black list? 

Dr. Eliot. The blacklist, I am not clear about. I haw* not e\pr .seen any 
effective hint It list, and I do not know how that works. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Dullard overlooked one question he would 
like to ask you, Doctor. ' 

Commissioner Ballard. Doctor, I had one other question in mind to ask you. 
You gave us four tilings that you thought (lie union perhaps did that they 
should not do. That if they would abandon they might relieve some of the 
friction between the workmen and the employer. Have you thought of, or 
have you considered in your mind, anything that the employing class in indus¬ 
trial work, the owners of manufacturing plants, con'd do that they should 
also eliminate from their present methods to relieve the friction between them¬ 
selves and tlieir employees? 

Dr. Eliot. Yes; 1 have some such tilings ill mind very clearly. 

Commissioner Ballard. Would you mind telling us some of them? 

Dr, Eliot. I think they should invariably procure (lie cooperation of their 
employees in the management and discipline of the works, whatever the works 
are. That lias not been much practiced until lately. 

Commissioner Ball van. Do it through Hie groups of men who are elected by 
the various groups of men in (heir employ, and meeting witli those foremen or 
those men selected? 

Dr. Eliot. Yes; by the election on the part of the employees in suitable 
groups of representatives in a committee of management and discipline in 
which same committee the employers or the managers are represented. 

Commissioner Ballard. Would you let that committee of employees go so 
far as to request a share of the earnings of the company, a share of the profits 
in addition to their wages? 

Dr. Eliot. That seems to me to he a separate matter. I am a believer in 
the profit-sharing question pretty strongly, but that is separate from coopera¬ 
tive management. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Weinstoek would like to n«k it question or 
two. 

Commissioner Whin-stock. Among the other tilings here that this commission 
are called upon to determine is as to whether the great foundations, such as 
Hie Rockefeller Foundation, are a good or had influence to society. Therefore 
we are inviting nil the opinions, all those opinions we value^that we can get. 

Yesterday at our hearing Dr. Holmes, pastor of the First Unitarian Church, 
expressed certain views concerning the question of foundations. For your in¬ 
formation I would like to present to you his views and ids opinion and to ask 
in how far you concur with this point of view. 

Reading from the record, this appears: 

“Q. If you were so fortunate or unfortunate as to be the possessor of 
$100,000,000 that you wanted to use for the common good, what would you 
do?—A. I should consider, sir, Hint I was confronted by one of the most 
difficult problems that could confront any man. For the sake of my own 
individual Integrity I should try ns host I could to get rid of that $100,000,000 
and my own thought which comes at the moment here, I should want to place 
it upon the Government, the representative of the people, to assume that great 
responsibility, as Mr. Roosevelt placed the $40,000 Nobel prize, noi in ids own 
hands or in any private personal concern, hut in the hands of the Government. 
The fact thut the Government did not know liow, or the Government or its 
citteens did not respond to thut generous and wise gift, does no Impugn, It 
seems to me, the wisdom of what was done, 

“Q,.You would, then, place the matter entirely out of your own hands and 
pnt the $100,000,000 into the hands of the employees of the Government?—A. 
I should get rid of it just ns quickly as I could. I feel that no man has a 
right to such a sum of money. 
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“ Q. Would you have any strings tied to that gift of all the people?— A'. I 
should hope not. I should, not believing it to be ethitally right to have such 
a sum of money, want to be rid of that responsibility. 

“ Q. You would simply take this $100,000,000 and turn It over to Congress and 
say, ‘Do with it what you consider best’?—A. I should hope—I should suppose 
I would think the matter over carefully, more carefully than I can at present; 
but I think that is the thought I should have, and my object would be to 
get into the hands of the people the money they have produced. 

“ Q. You mean just put it in the common treasury just to be used for any 
purpose it wanted, or would you specify?—A. I might think it a matter of 
wisdom to specify. I do not think I should attach any binding condition, as 
Mr. Roosevelt did, that this money should be used for any particular In¬ 
dustrial benefits, or anything of that kind. 

“ Q. That is, you would do It without qualification ns to the use of the gift?— 
A. Qualifications of recommendation rather than perhaps insistence or dicta¬ 
tion. 

“Q. That is, In the nature of suggestions?—A. Yes; in the nature of sug¬ 
gestions as a donor to a college might say, ‘ I would like to have this used 
for books or for scholarships or for a library; but if it can be used better, use 
it as you see lit.’ 

“Q. Well, if Congress should see fit to take your $100,000,000 and simply put 
it into the common treasury, and to use it for operating expenses, within a 
very brief time that $100,000,000 would disappear and comparatively little per¬ 
manent good might flow from it. Would you think that would be wise?—A. 
Why, it probably would disappear in serving the interests of the people. The 
fact that it went back into those interests would not in itself, it seems to me, 
lie an ill. I can imagine tiie Government might well expend it for purposes 
that I was not at all concerned with, such as the Army and Navy, for example; 
but if I made the gift under those conditions I should have to take the result, 

“ Q. But I take it if you had this vast sum of money, if you were burdened 
with it, that you would naturally want to use it for the most permanent good, 
so that the largest number of your follows might be helped, not temporarily, 
but that it might lie used as a means for continuing to aid those who were 
worthy of being aided?—A. What right, sir, have I to assume that I have 
any knowledge as to what is the highest permanent good for this country? 

“ Q, Well, we have a right to assume that you ought to have more than 
average knowledge ns to what is the highest permanent good, because the 
country has given you the benefit of its better educational resources and as¬ 
sumes, for example, that you are using that, intellectual development in the 
common interests, and therefore you ought to know more than most of us 
and that money should tie expended so that it will result in the best good and 
to the greatest number. You are an educator, you are an uplifler, and therefore 
we have a right to expect more from you than from some of the rest of us.— A. 

I should feel that those advantages, if they exist, sir, should be used for the 
exertion of ttie strongest kind of personal Influence ns a member of the com¬ 
munity; hut not ns to the dictation, to the administration of such boundless, 
stupendous source of power ns is contained in $100,000,000." 

Would you be good enough, Doctor, to tell us in how far you are in agree¬ 
ment with “Dr. Holmes's attitude? 

Dr. Eliot. I agree with him in thinking it is a grave responsibility to be the 
possessor of $100,000,000, and if I had it I should want to get rid of it; but I 
do not agree with him, I suppose, so far ns I can judge his sentiments from tills 
reading, in thinking that ttie Government is the strongest agency for admin¬ 
istering money which is intended to promote the public welfare. We have 
seen in Germany a large amount of money used by the Government with the 
intent to promote the public good, but, nlthough that money was used with im¬ 
mense intelligence, It does not seem to have conducted the German people to a 
fortunate state of mind. Now, free governments, on the other hand, have long 
relied, and,I think are going to reiy, on two different modes of promoting the 
public welfare; one Is by the expenditure of the public welfare of money raised 
by taxation from private property, and the other Is what I may call the corpora¬ 
tion method of using large sums of money for the promotion of human weiltere. 
The freer governments have already relied on both these methods, and more aad 
more on the second, and I think that we are likely to do the same. We have 
done it already with one of the chief means for promoting the public welfare, 
and that is education. Education In this country has been conducted in a 
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very Important particular—in large measure—by chartered corporations or 
boards of trustees established under the public law, and I believe that on the 
W’hole the promotion of the public welfare through such chartered educational 
ana religious corporations has been more effectively promoted than bv the 
governmental agencies. And I suppose this will be the case in the future as 
well ns in the post j and moreover, I believe that, such corporations in the 
training 1 of men and the management of such corporations, is a very great re- 
enforcement of free institutions in genera!, and an extraordinary enforcement 
of free institutions and public liberty, and therefore I hope for a prolongation 
of the great service of these corporations, dependent on public law and de- 
pendent also in a great many respects on publicity of their actions toward the 
public. I look for their continuance and a great development of their services 
and I seem to differ from my friend, Dr. Holmes, in tills expectation. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You do not, then, in common with Dr. Holmes 
regard great foundations as a menace to society? 

Dr L KM0T> 1 n °t’ I have been in the service of such corporations all my 
life, I may say; and my testimony may not he regarded as impartial. But I 
have never known a charitable or educational corporation to do anything which 
threatened the welfare or the liberties of the American people. I have had no 
observation of any such corporation—of any such attempts. And I have, on 
the other hand, seen a great deal of the activity and intelligent promotion of the 
public welfare by such corporations. There is in them, so fur ns my ex- 
lierience teaches me, not only no menace, but a very great hope for die Re¬ 
public. 


Commissioner Weinstock. Do you know of any wiser or any better or any 
more effective way that Mr. Rockefeller, for example, could have used his 
hundred million of dollars than by creating the foundation? 

Dr. Eliot. The Rockefeller Foundation is the largest and freest nltempt to do 
permanent good in the world, not only in this country, but in the world, that I 
have ever heard of or known anything about—In any country. And in its 
management, it Is absolutely free. To use flic common expression, tHere arc no 
strings to it at all, and fts purpose seems to tie just that which is expressed In 
its fundamental deed of trust. It is for (lie benefit of mankind without regard 
to race, cast, or religion. I have been a member of the board only for about a 
year. I was not one of the original members, but through all I have seen of it, 
I should describe It as the most admirable charity that I have ever known any¬ 
thing about. And by “ admirable ” I mean wise in its objects mid effective in its 
organization. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What is your comment on (he criticism or the sug¬ 
gestion that has been offered by some that the State should have a voice in the 
management of a foundation of that character? 

Dr. Eliot. By “ a voice ” you mean a representation in its board of directors? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes, 

Dr. Eliot. I have known of several trusts of this general nalure In which 
the State had a voice. For Instance, the Massachusetts General Hospital 
in Boston. That is a very valuable trust and has been of enormous benefi¬ 
cence. Now the management really is in what may be called the hands of 
private citizens, but the State is represented on the board; and I dare say 
that that representation has been useful, because the public lias felt that it 
lias been represented in the board, and the hospital has worked all over the 
State, and, indeed, accepts patients from all over New England, But this 
has been the experience of that particular charity. The State’s representatives 
In the board are never active. They have plenty of good will, but, ns a matter 
of fact, they are not active, and the business of tlie corporation is done by the 
other members. Nevertheless that representation in that particular trust may 
have been useful. Whenever, In my experience, ex-offielo members are put 
into a trust they are liable to be so much occupied with their other duties that 
they do not get time to attend to the trust In which they are ex-officio members. 

Commissioner Lennon. Your opinion, then, I gather, Doctor, is, that State 
representation on the board would prove inefficient? 

Dr. Eliot. In that sense that the ex-officio members appointed by the State 
would not be able to take part, active part, In the work of the charily, the 
hospital, or whatever It was. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Therefore I take it that you would regard It 
ns comparatively of little restraining value? 

t 
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Dr. Eliot. Precisely. I do lliiuk it lias a very moderate lufluence eltlier In 
restraining value or in the commanding of public confidence. But, then, It 
may not be the same In the future as it has been in the past. 

Commissioner Weixstock. Taking up the question of tiie labor problem. 
Doctor, do you think that organized capital should recognize and deal with 
organized labor? 

Dr. Eliot. I do recognize it, surely. Deal with it in what sense? 

Commissioner Weixstock. Well, establish contractual relations? 

Dr. Eliot. Oh, yes; certainly. 

Commissioner Weixstock. You think it should? 

Dr. Eliot. Yes. 

Commissioner Weixstock, If you were an employer you would recognize 
and deal with organized labor? 

Dr. Eliot. Certainly, in the sense of holding communion with them; but I 
ought to add that I have never been an employer. 

Commissioner Weixstock. Should the funds of organized labor he placed 
within the reach of the law when labor unions become lawbreakers? 

Dr. Eliot. Should they—that is, is it right? 

Commissioner Weixstock. Y'es; that is, is it right morally and should it be 
made legally so? 

Dr. Eliot. It seems to me so. 

Commissioner Weixstock. To hold the unions responsible for their illegal 
acts? 

Dr. Eliot. Yes. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. In answering questions submitted by some of my 
fellow commissioners, you stilted, among other things, that you regard it as 
unethical and unwise to elect or to reelect officers of their organizations con¬ 
victed of crime. Do you know of any Instances where that lias been done— 
where unions have elected or reelected officers who have been convicted of 
crime? 

I)r. Eliot. “No” is rather a strong word. I only have such knowledge as 
one gathers from the publications of the moment. Those publications have 
given me the impression that, in regard to the dynamiting convictions, the 
unions reelected men who hud been convicted. 

Commissioner Weixstock. You have reference to the case of John Ttynn, 
president of tlie Structural Iron Workers? 

Dr. Eliot. That is one of them. 

Commissioner Weixstock. Do you regard that as a mistake on the part of 
organized labor? 

Dr. Eliot. I regard that as something worse than a mistake. 

Commissioner Weixstock. How would you describe it? 

Dr. Eliot. As a serious moral offense against the community as a whole. 

Commissioner Weixstock. I gather also, from what yon said, Doctor, that 
you regard the greatest enemies of organized labor to be within the ranks 
of organized labor rather than without the ranks of organized labor; and I 
inferred from that, and. If my inference is in error I will be glad to have 
you correct it, that you regard a unionist as an enemy to labor if lie becomes 
a lawbreaker in the so-called Interest of unions? 

Dr. Eliot. I do; but that Is not precisely my point of view when I say that. 
Tile boycott and the limitation of output by union labor are injurious to the 
workmen themselves—to (he members of the unions themselves. That is rather, 
perhaps, going to the bottom of things, but I believe that whatever Injures 
the prospect of a man for happiness in this world is n wrong tiling to him; 
and have we not nil seen that the conditions of the laboring men of our country 
who belong to unions make it impossible for them to be happy. They can not 
he happy in their work—their daily work—and no one of us could ever he 
happy in working under such limitations as the unions prescribe. Take, for 
example, the limitations of the output. Now, no ambitious, energetic, zealouH 
man can be happy or contented even under conditions of a limited output. 
That condition alone makes it impossible for him to have a happy life. And 
that is what I mean by saying thut the conditions Imposed on labor by the 
unions are seriously injurious to the men themselves, and that Is the worst 
wrong that the unions do, In my opinion, the injury that they Inflict on their 
own members. Therefore, my reply to your question, sir, would be that these 
policies of the unions are unhappy to the last degree, and, therefore, Injurious 
not only to the unions but to the entire community. 
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Commissioner Weinstock. I gather from wlmt you say, Doctor, that your 
conception of one of the causes that lead to human happiness Is development 
of the individual to Ills highest efficiency? That is, the highly efficient indi¬ 
vidual is naturally more happy than the inefficient individual or the individual 
whose efficiency has been stunted and blunted? Do I understand you correctly? 

Dr. Eliot. That is what I believe, most assuredly. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And therefore anything that tends to minimize 
the efficiency of the individual is harmful to the individual? 

Dr. Eliot. Precisely. And that is the only conclusion to which any man 
can come whose life has been s|x>nt in education. The whole object of education 
is to develop the individual to his highest capacity, not only for production, 
but for enjoyment and happiness, ami that is wiiat these unions cut all their 
members olf from. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I take it, then, Doctor, if jou and I wire unionists 
and the union should say to us you shall do so much and no more, thus mini¬ 
mizing our efficiency, it would be an enemy in disguise? 

Dr. Eliot. Not much disguised. I should say. I never would consent to work 
uuder suoll conditions, and there 1ms never been a moment in my life alien 
I would have consented to work under such conditions, and that I believe to lie 
true of most vigorous and independent men. 

Commissioner W linstock. You speak also of the fact 11i.it in your judgment 
industrial peace can not bo arrived at by present methods. What do you re¬ 
gard as a weak spot in the present method? 

Mr. Eliot. The present methods are fight—both sides. I can look for no 
permanent jieace out of such conditions. And pence to me means conditions 
of community happiness and of personal happiness. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, what methods would you substitute for the 
method of fight? 

Dr. Eliot. Publicity, cooperative management, and profit sharing in great 
variety. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I gather, then, that you are n believer in the 
wisdom of industrial democracy? 

Dr. Eliot. Entirely—in a proper sense; ill u proper sense. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is, you would give labor a voice in indus¬ 
trialism? 

Dr. Eliot. In the management; yes. sir—in general, arid in discipline. 

Commissioner Weinstock. From jour observation, Doctor, what do you 
think ig the present tendency? Is the tendency, so far ns you can see, for a 
higher degree of industrial peace or for a lesser degree of industrial pence? 

Dr. Eliot. I have not been able to make out tlie tendency. As I think I 
have said before, up to three or four years ago I thought that the tendency 
was to continued fighting without pence, lint latterly 1 have begun to think 
that there are a good many forces making toward peaceful adjustments. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you or do you not believe, Doctor, that much 
of the industrial friction that lms taken place in tills country in more recent 
years is due very largely to misunderstanding—largely to the fact that each 
side looks at the situation through one eye in ihe place of looking at the siiua- 
tlon through both e.ves- 

Dr. Euot (interrupting). Y'es, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock (continuing). Due to Ihe fact that the one side 
does not put itself in the ottier fellow's place? 

Dr. Eliot. I think that is part of It—ignorance on both sides of the other 
fellow’s feeling, and also of human nature in general. But I am afraid there 
is another serious difficulty, and that is the demonstration and manifestation 
of intense selfishness on both sides—ihe manifestation of selfishness being most 
acute, I should say, on the side of labor. 

Chairman Walsh. I have been nked to ask you a few questions. Doctor, 
which I will put to von now. First, with respect to the economic doctrine 
bearing on the tariff. ' What has been the prevailing doctrine of those business 
interests of New England from whose resources the fund of Harvard College 
have been largely drawn? 

Dr. Eliot. Some of the fund—no very large proportion—of Harvard College 
came in before the tariff question arose in this country. We have seventeenth- 
century and eighteenth-century funds. The greater part of them have come 
in the nineteenth century and the twentieth. In the nineteenth century I 
should say that a f considerable portion of the funds came from men wlio had 
been believers In protection. 
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Chairman Walsh. And what 1ms been the characteristic doctrine of Har¬ 
vard College economists on the same subject? 

Dr. Eliot. There has been no characteristic doctrine on the subject of pro¬ 
tection or the tariff in Harvard College. We never had a professor of political 
economy until 1870-71, I think, and since that time we have had four or five 
professors at work at the same time. There has never been an agreement of 
opinion among them on the turiff. The professor that gave a quarter part 
of his time to political economy before 1870 was an extreme protectionist, and 
he taught protection quite actively, with the result that among his disciples 
a good many free trailers were developed. But then In general Harvard Col¬ 
lege enjoys a very great degree of freedom, both on the part of the teachers 
and upon the part of the students on all subjects, I may say. 

Chairman Walsh. One other question. Following the line of your testimony 
that the boycott was never justified, this question has been banded to me: 

If strikers of one shop were to announce to the public that the products 
that were being manufactured in a nonunion shop were being manufactured 
under exactly the same insanitary conditions under which they struck and in 
which tlie public is deeply concerned, would you call that a justifiable boycott? 

I)r. Eliot. So far as giving to the public this information, entirely so. That 
is merely an element, as I understand it, in publicity—publicity of the existing 
conditions. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Ballard says he has one other question he 
would like to ask you. 

Commissioner Baliard. Doctor, I was afraid there was a slight misunder¬ 
standing occurred, and I would like to have you clear it up, and that Is tilts: 
Do you consider the responsibility of a stockholder in a corporation the same 
as the responsibility of a bondholder? Do you see any difference In the re¬ 
sponsibilities of those two methods of ownership? 

Dr. Eliot. Yes; I do. 

Commissioner Ballard. If then, for instance, one of your foundations held 
bonds in an industrial corporation, you might not feel any responsibility, 
whereas if it held stock you might feel some responsibility. The questions 
that Commissioner Garretson brought out, I am afraid, left you or your ex¬ 
pressions a little confused in that regard. 

Dr. Ei.iot. The responsibility of a stockholder, so far as my observation goes, 
is limited to a choice of the directors. Now, the bondholders have not any 
such responsibility as that. They have nothing to do with it. Therefore it 
seems to me the responsibility of the bondholder is really different from the 
responsibility of the stockholder. Is that what you meant? 

Commissioner Ballard. Yes; I thought there was a little confusion. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Wolnsfock, I believe, lias a question. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Just one more question, Doctor, if you will boar 
with me. Referring to the question of foundations, if you bad all the wealthy 
men of the country assembled before you and were discussing witli them the 
wisest way to use their wealth, would you or not advise them to follow the 
example of Mr. Rockefeller, Mr. Carnegie, and others and to establish founda¬ 
tions to be used for the common good? 

Dr. Eliot. I should not know any hotter advice to give them. All methods of 
using great sums of money for the public welfare, to do good with In perma¬ 
nent ways, are difficult—very difficult. I have never seen as much care used in 
setting up large funds for the jieriiianent benefit of the public as In the case 
of the Rockefeller Foundation, in the sense of the public or in the sense of the 
whole world. I have never seen greater care exercised than in those cases of 
the disposition of the permanent benefit to the people of the great sums of 
money such as have come into the hands of the Rockefeller family. 

Chairman Walsh. You may he excused permanently now, Doctor, and we 
are very thankful to you for your testimony. 

We will now stand adjourned until 2 o’clock, to meet in this room at 2 o’clock 
sharp. 

(Whereupon, at 52.30 o'clock p. m. of this Friday, January 29, 1915, a recess 
was taken until 2 o’clock p. m.) 
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AFTEB 1SECE8S—2 F. M. 

Chairman Walsh. The house will !>e In order, please, and we will proceed. 

Mr. John Hays Hammond. 

TESTIMONY OF HR. JOHN KAYS HAMMOND. 

Chairman Walsh. State your name, please. 

Mr. Hammond. John Hays Hammond. 

Chairman Walsh. What is yonr place of resilience? 

Mr. Hammond. Gloucester, Mass. 

Chairman Walsii. What is your business? 

Mr. Hammond. Engineering. 

Chairman Walsh. I believe some questions were submitted to you by tills 
commission, Mr. Hammond? 

Mr. Hammond. Yes. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you prepared answers to the same? 

Mr. Hammond. Yes; Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Would you prefer to just read the questions and answers, 
Mr. Hammond? 

Mr. Hammond. I think I would, Mr, Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Please do so, then, and 1 would suggest (lint you pitch 
your voice a little higher for the reason that it is difficult for some of the 
commission to hear and also the auditors in the rear of the room. 

Mr. Hammond. I will do so; but iri presenting this statement I wish to 
absolve any of m,v associates in the National Civic Federation for any expres¬ 
sion of views that I give. I am chairman of the industrial, economic depart¬ 
ment, and I have not consulted with them ns to the statements I make, and it 
is therefore only fair to stale that. Moreover, as I shall touch on some sub¬ 
jects which may not lie very popular, I wish to stale very emphatically that I 
have no connection whatsoever with any trusts, directly or indirectly, nor have I 
ever had, nor am I interested in a protective tariff, but on the contrary my 
interests are elsewhere. I only state this to give a little credibility to my 
position in making statements that may seem in conflict with them. 

Now, as to the question of responsibility of stockholders mid directors, I 
would state that the stockholders of corporations are only remotely responsible 
for the iahor conditions which exist ill it and for the social conditions which 
are produced, since the stockholders delegate their responsibility to a board 
of directors of their choosing. It would obviously be impossible for stock-, 
holders to be conversant with the details of operation of a corporation, and 
it would he impracticable for them to exercise administrative functions. 
Directors are responsible for the general policy of corporations and are 
specially responsible for the executives whom they select to conduct its opera¬ 
tion; but the responsibility directly falls upon the manager ns far ns the labor 
conditions of the corporation are concerned. The general labor policy may be 
determined by the hoard of directors, anil should he determined by the hoard 
of directors, hut the details us to the carrying on of this policy must he left 
to the manager, who, from a constant and intimate connection with the labor 
conditions arising In the operation of the corporation, is more competent to 
determine the details of the labor problems than the directors of the corpora¬ 
tions. 

As a matter of fact, no high-class manager would submit to the constant 
dictation by the directors of u corporation as to the details of administration, 
which are often responsible for the beginning of labor troubles. Moreover, in 
the interest of all concerned, stockholders, directors, and wage earners them¬ 
selves, the manager should he experienced in handling labor, one thoroughly 
conversant with labor conditions and especially with local labor conditions, anil 
he must be backed up by Ills hoard of directors to he able to curry out the 
general policy of the corporation; hut there should be a managing director 
to keep the other directors In close touch, by personal visits to the property, 
of conditions there. The directors, or some committee of directors, should be 
compelled In the case of labor disturbances to make a personal visit to the 
property and acquaint themselves with the actual conditions. The directors 
of corporations rarely have had the kind of experience necessary to qualify 
them to deal directly with labor conditions, their activities having been con¬ 
fined as a rule to the financial management of corporations, and in that sphere 
men of ability, experience, and high standing are required to protect the Inter- 
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ests of the stockholders and to so finance the corporations ns to onnble the 
manager to carry out his work under those advantageous conditions; and this 
in turn should result In more steady employment aud better wages for the 
employees. 

Every successful manager knows the importance of establishing good rela¬ 
tions between the management and the employees and that it is bad business— 
it does not pay—to have seething discontent among the employees. For that, 
if for no other reason, a good manager would endeavor to win the confidence 
ami respect of his employees by giving them fair treatment, able and resolute 
management, ami by showing a personal : uterest in their welfare. These are 
the underlying conditions that exist between stockholders, the executives of a 
corporation, and employees; hut, of course, in practice the personal equation 
comes into play, often the local managers are hampered by unreasonable 
and unwise Interference by the directors, the effect of which Is to discredit 
them with the employees and to weaken their authority. On the other hand, 
the managers themselves are too often unreasonable and arbitrary and are 
directly responsible for well-founded discontent, which may develop into labor 
troubles. Then, too, managers have often to deal with unreasonable employees 
who have become disaffected because of the pernicious activities of labor 
agitators. Very much of the trouble between corporations and the employees 
is caused by the walking delegate and this is especially so where the dominat¬ 
ing element among the employees is foreign labor, ignorant ns to American 
labor and social conditions. Such a situation is often aggravated by the 
political demagogue, who plays his selfish role in abetting the labor agitator 
in order to secure the labor vote. There is no doubt also that the responsibility 
for tills condition very often lies with the large corporations, which have for 
selfish purposes employed an undue percentage of ttie kind of labor to which 
I have referred because of the lower wages paid, to tiie exclusion of higher- 
grade labor, which, having been elevated to the higher standards of American 
living and citizenship, require higher wages to maintain those standards. 
I regard a policy of that kind on the part of corporations ns not only culpable 
but shortsighted, and one which will always be costly in the end. If we are 
to build up responsible citizenship in this country we can not lower the stand¬ 
ards of living of the wage earner. Unless the great protected industries of 
this country can pay an adequate wage they should not be accorded the bene¬ 
fits of a protective tariff, q'his is good civics, good business, as well as 
humanltnrianism. 

As to the broad question of unemployment, the underlying causes are economic, 
hut there are other factors which accentuate and sometimes determine condi¬ 
tions locally. The question of supply and demand is, of course, basic. It is 
unfortunate that the solution of great problems of tills country, purely economic 
in character, is not always dissociated from politics. Legislation dealing with 
the tariff, the currency, the trusts, and other economic subjects vital to the 
welfare of the entire Nation is in a large measure determined on strictly polilicnl 
lines, Indeed is often determined by superficial orators on the political stump In 
times of a heated campaign, rather than by the deliberations of business men in 
boards of trade. 

One of the most important adverse factors in the prohlom of the unemployed 
is the “briefless” lawyer who, despite an absolute lack of experience In busi¬ 
ness affairs of any kind whatsoever. Is selected to legislate on economic problems 
of national import. But the self-centered business man is In a large measure 
responsible for tills condition, because of his failure to take nn interest in 
civic and political affairs. This condition Is due to the fact that at one time 
in our political history some great corporations, by generous contributions to 
campaign funds, were nhle to elect legislators who would attend to matters of 
legislation for them. Fortunately for the country and, indeed, for the corpora¬ 
tions themselves, this order has changed, and large corporations would now he 
perfectly satisfied to reepivp only what is due them under equitable laws. But 
the pendulum has swung too far In the other direction, and political dema¬ 
gogues, taking advantage of the unpopularity of corporations, which some 
years ago was in a large measure deserved, because of their reprehensible 
practices, are still at times making political capital out of this circumstance by 
promoting, anticorporation legislation. 

As bearing on the question of unemployment, one of the economic lessons 
taught by the present European war Is the complete vindication of the fiscal 
policy which has resulted In the building up and expansion of our grent national 
Industries. We learn more clearly than ever the Interdependence of our In- 
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dustrles; the total dependence, for example, of that great industry of agriculture 
on the prosperity of the manufacturing Industry, for in the manufacturing cen¬ 
ters it finds its best market. We learn the importance of nil of our industries 
to the extensive classes employed in our great transportation systems, in our 
agencies of distribution, etc., and we must conclude, therefore, that the keynote 
of our economic and fiscal legislation must ever be to preserve unimpaired the 
Integrity of our home industries and the purchasing power of our domestic 
mnrkets. 

With u rapidly increasing population we obviously must extend our industries, 
but we must, nevertheless not lose sight of the fact that overextension Inevitably 
causes depression In times of business recession. Indeed, authorities agree that 
we are now rapidly approaching the limit—that is to say, the point of satura¬ 
tion—In our domestic markets, at least in so far as present demands under 
normal conditions are concerned. It is obvious, therefore, that we must either 
curtail the capacity of our factories, which would result in throwing out of 
employment millions of wage earners, and the disorganization of complementary 
Industries as well, or we must depend main the exploitation of foreign markets 
for the relief of our congested home industries. 

In competing with foreign markets we are to meet our great trade rivals, 
who have by years of experience and by the expenditure of colossal sums ob¬ 
tained a foothold more or less firm in the markets we seek. Therefore, to suc¬ 
cessfully compete with these mil ions we must secure for ourselves every advan¬ 
tage that can be derived from (lie most ellicient exploitation of our national 
industries, fostered by constructive legislation at home, ami promoted by able 
commercial diplomacy abroad. Tills lias been the policy of Germany, and its 
success is evidenced by the unparalleled strides she lias made in the develop¬ 
ment of her great foreign commerce. 

Economics is too often subordinated to politics. The vehement attacks of our 
Government on corporations, indiscriminately impeaching the integrity of cor¬ 
porate practices—I say Indiscriminately—and of our business men, lias not only 
prejudiced our position as exporters In foreign markets, but lias increased the 
difficulty of obtaining in foreign fimiuciul centers capital for our industrial 
needs. Tills has a far-reaching consequence, having regard to the fact that we 
have borrowed from abroad upwards of five billions of dollars for the develop¬ 
ment of our home industries. It is by our excess of exports that we are aide 
to pay the Interest on this large sum, and to gradually wipe out this in¬ 
debtedness. 

There has been much unintelligent prejudice, partly inspired for political pur¬ 
poses, against what we call “ big business.” but the people of the country should 
be convinced that unless our Industries can l>e developed on large-scale produc¬ 
tion, as is the practice of our European rivals, we will ho seriously handicapped 
in our quest for foreign markets, because of the inevitably higher cost of pro¬ 
duction at home. England permits, France encourages, and Germany fre¬ 
quently compels combinations, which inure to the advantage of cheap produc¬ 
tion and the country's export trade. 

One of tile essentials of efficiency in production is industrial peace. Tills Is 
too large a subject to discuss at present, but, while realizing the complexity of 
the problem, I do not believe that I am too optimistic in expressing Hie opinion 
that the relations between employer and employee are better to-day than for 
many years past. The employer is recognizing the Justice and the advantage, 
when properly conducted, of the principle of collective bargaining, ami both 
employer and employee recognize more than e'er their interdependence and 
tlielr reciprocal obligations as well, and with the spirit of fair play that gen¬ 
erally prevails, and must ultimately prevail, we have every reason to behove 
that the labor agitators, on the one hand, and the unreasonable employers, 
many of them on the other, will soon become less serious obstacles to industrial 
pence generally. 

While I am opposed to the principle of the closed shop, believing it to he 
thoroughly un-American, I nevertheless strongly favor labor organizations 
when the leadership is in the hands of the best class of labor lenders, and I 
believe that employers of labor would do well to support labor organizations 
of that kind to prevent the growth of organizations of the radical stripe. 

I do not believe that there are any Irreconcilable differences of an “irre¬ 
pressible conflict ” between capital and labor. While it may be true that both 
are not equally benefited by the maintenance of industrial peace, it Is true 
that they both are greatly hurt by Industrial warfare. I believe that If the 
managers of corporations would more generally take Into their confidence their 
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employees ns to the business necessities and ns to the disastrous effect of 
adverse legislation to their business, they would not only stimulate the interest 
of the employees in their work, but also enlist their support and influence 
against injurious legislation. It is necessary for managers of corporations to 
impress upon employees that they are “ in the same boat,” and for their own 
safety they both should oppose either political demagogues or selfish labor agi¬ 
tators “ rocking the boat.” 

One of the great labor problems is efficiency. Some years ago America 
enjoyed a great advantage in industry—the superiority of American labor in 
respect of its productivity—compared with the labor of other countries. Un¬ 
fortunately we now enjoy that advantage only in a limited measure, owing 
to the improvement in the standard of foreign labor through vocational edu¬ 
cation, scientific training, and especially owing to the introduction into those 
countries of improved machinery, for the great part of American design or 
manufacture. Therefore, if we are to compete with foreign countries, and at 
(lie same time maintain the higher wages of the American wage earner, we 
must attain the highest possible efficiency of labor without, of course, tlic 
imposition of the “speeding-up” system, which is in all respects objectionable. 

1 believe that American industry would he greatly benefited by the extension 
of vocational training, for those who directly supervise labor and for a more 
general scientific training for the higher officials themselves, and, indeed, for 
the directors of corporations. 

It is said that “ lie is idle who is not best employed.” There are certainly 
a lot of misfits not only in industry hut in all branches of human activities, 
because of (he fact that they were not, properly sorted out. in their collegiate 
training. The more scientifically trained leaders of Industry there are (lie 
more men will by added to the producing and taken away from the uonprodue- 
ing class of the community. I believe that it is u misforune for the country 
and adds to the number of the unemployed that the universities are yearly 
turning out an overproduction of nonproducers, who crowd into the already 
congested so-called “polite professions.” Graduates of technical schools would 
he a fur better asset to the Nation. 

The people of the country, of nil. classes. Irrespective of political affiliations, 
are beginning to recognize the fact that politicians have, in a large measure, by 
thc-ir indiscriminate attacks on national industries, created a lack of confidence, 
which has contributed to periods of depression. For that reason there is to-day 
a strong revulsion of feeling throughout the country against tiie attitude of sticli 
legislators, and I believe we have every reason to hope Hint the compelling force 
of enlightened public opinion will in the future result In legislation facilitating 
rather than has hitherto been the case, obstructing the processes of industrial 
development, while at the same time adequately safeguarding the interests of 
the State, community, and individual. There will always be social unrest—-not 
often, It is to be hoped—in the form of accentuated discontent, but due to a 
natural and commendable desire fur social betterment, a perfectly normal and 
healthy aspiration, which makes for progress unless it Is stimulated by the 
pernicious activity of designing anil unscrupulous individuals, or unless it is 
repressed by selfish, greedy employers of labor until it becomes abnormal 
and radical and then attempts to progress by revolution rather than by 
evolution. 

I believe that many strikes and lockouts could he prevented by bonrds of 
mediation if these boards were composed of men who commanded the respect 
and confidence of the community. An Impartial report, made public, by a 
board of high character on the issues in controversy between the employer and 
employee would so crystallize public sentiment on the merits of the controversy 
as to make It unprofitable for whichever side is adjudged In the wrong by the 
board to continue the strike or lockout in defiance of public opinion. It would 
enable the public to judge between good employers and bad employers and good 
labor organizations and bad organizations, and to he able to discriminate In 
that way is advantageous to employer, employee, and the public. 

“ Do the existing private and public agencies deal adequately with these 
problems?” 

I do not believe that existing private and public agencies deal adequately 
with these problems. I favor a national employment bureau to facilitate the 
distribution of labor and to prevent its congestion in certain centers, which, 
of course, is the direct cause of unemployment at that point 
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It is better for the job to hunt Hie man than for the man to hunt the job. It 
Is better to have too tew men than are necessary for present requirements of 
labor, than to have a surplus of labor and men go unemployed and hungry. 

Furthermore, I believe that every wage earner in the country capable of 
working and willing to work is entitled to employment, and that our immigra¬ 
tion laws should have tins inqwrtant matter in view. To assure the employ¬ 
ment of these wage earners would not, I believe, be a very difficult problem, 
as the surplus labor would occur only at rare intervals, in which case the 
Federal Government should provide employment, rather than have self-respect¬ 
ing and deserving wage earners become objects of charity. 

This I know is contrary to the laissez faire theory of economics, hut Is. never¬ 
theless, a prerequisite to removing jnst causes of social unrest; for 1 believe 
that the criterion of good government should he the degree attained in the 
prevention and alleviation of misery, rather than in the promotion of pros¬ 
perity. Great national wealth, even though it be widely distributed, insuring 
general prosperity, is by no means indleative of good government if there exist 
In the community in which we live preventable or remediable distress among 
any considerable number of its citizens. 

“ I'O the large resources of endowed foundations constitute a possible menace? 
If so, what regulation or supervision Is desirable?” 

I do not believe that any menace exists which can not be obviated by making 
public the object and the operations of the foundalion. There can be no doubt 
that such foundations have contributed inestimable service to the welfare of 
the people generally, and that many of the larger foundations are managed 
very much more efficiently than many private charities, the direction of which 
is more or less desultory. They are, as a rule, conducted by men of achieve¬ 
ment and not by place seekers. 

I have no sympathy with stimulated discontent, and I believe all capitalists 
who are not animated solely h.v considerations of present expediency, hut who, 
having ordinary provision, must recognize the fact that the safely valve upon 
which the, country must depend for industrial peace is the opportunity for the 
wage earner to earn a livelihood for himself and family according to the 
American standards of living, and, moreover, to have the opportunity for 
advancement provided he possesses character, ability, and energy, and is 
willing to make tbo personal sacrifices always essential to success. 

Profit sharing undoubtedly is an important step in the solution of tills 
problem. It should not have any of the taint of charity, hut should lie in¬ 
corporated in the wage to which the wage earner is entitled. 

Safety devices in industry, proper sanitation, etc., I regard ns a part of the 
mechanism of industrial operations and not a concession to the welfare of the 
wage earners. 

Employers of labor should anticipate its just demands and not be compelled 
to make unreasonable concessions to labor at the point of the pistol. 

While I have great sympathy for the oppressed of other lands, and especially 
for those politically oppressed, I believe that “charity begins at home.” and 
that no immigration should be allowed to threaten (he maintenance of the 
American standard of living among the industrials by an oversupply of labor, 
even though it be temporarily of advantage to our national industrial develop¬ 
ment. I would prefer the lesf of admission of immigrants he determined by 
the character of the immigrant, the reputation he has borne In his home country, 
and his availability ns a future member of the body politic, rather than by a 
literacy test, because I believe that the educational feature can lie supplied by 
our public-school education, whereas moral delinquency will always be a menace 
to our democracy. 

I do not believe in what Is called, as I understand It, the democratization of 
labor; that is, to have industrial methods, processes, and direction determined 
by employees, as this would result in bringing politics—that is to say, in¬ 
trigues—nnd other factors, which would have an undermining arid subversive 
influence in industrial operations. But I believe thoroughly In the men In 
each department of the management keeping in close touch with the work of 
those departments, and that has been done in all the activities that I have at¬ 
tempted, with the result that I have never had a strike on the part of any of 
the employees I have had all over the world. 

Such a policy would, I am sure, be opposed h.v labor Itself, recognizing that 
it is absolutely incompetent to determine the technical and complex questions 
involved in industrial operations, and that those problems must be left to 
technically trained and experienced specialists. • 
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Chairman Wai.su. I have linen nskeit to ask you the following questions, 
reasonably short questions: Do you believe that nil the [leople of tills Nation 
are properly fed uml sufficiently clothed? 

Mr. Hammond. I do not. 

Chairman Walsh. Until they are so, can there lie any such thing as over¬ 
production? 

Mr. Hammond. Overproduction of what—what do jou mean? 

Chairman Walsh. Of wealth. 

Mr. Hammond. Of supplies? 

Chairman Walsh. Of supplies. 

Mr. Hammond. Well, the overproduction of supplies would lie determined 
by the market for the supplies. I think that lias really no direct bearing on 
the fact that there is unemployment in the industry. 

Chairman Walsh. Is not the inequality of distribution of wealth responsible 
.for the inexplicable condition of unemployed laud ami unemployed factories ex¬ 
isting at the same time with unemployed men and women? 

Mr. Hammond. That is a difficult question. I may say this, that I believe 
that we must arrive at a better distribution and more equitable distribution 
of wealth. Now, I am not quite sure that I have got that question- 

Chairman Walsh. Perhaps I lmd better read it again, because it was written 
and sent to me, and I will read it over: “Is not the inequality of the distribu¬ 
tion of wealth responsible for the inexplicable condition of unemployed land 
and unemployed factories at the same time with unemployed men and women? " 

Mr. IIammoad. That is a very difficult question to answer, because it does 
not seem to me to be so very clear. The Interrogator himself in that confessed 
that is was inexplicable, you know. Itut if I understand Hie meaning, the fac¬ 
tories being idle and lands not being developed, and there being unemployed, 
I think that has very little to do with where wealth is located, because, as a 
matter of fact, that wealth goes again into industrial development. It is not 
locked up. It is helping out the development of the country. That has nothing 
to do with the question of equitable distribution. 

Chairman Walsh. I suppose that answers the question. 

Mr. Hammond. I would state this on that very question—I think I see where 
it is pointed—that while I would much prefer to see a more equitable division, 
I do not think that large wealth itself should be criticized. The question should 
tie asked not so much what a man has, but how did be gel it and what lie Is 
doing with it. Tlmt would be my criterion. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner llallard has a question or two that he says 
he would like to ask jou, Mr. Hammond. 

Commissioner Bat.i.aud. Mr. Hammond, you speak of the American conditions 
of living and of men being educated up to the American conditions of living. 
The statistics show that we have laid in the past practically a million immi¬ 
grants a year. Now, if they are going to require immediate American condi¬ 
tions of living, should they also he educated to the American conditions of 
production, or would they be given immediately the American conditions of 
living, which means a certain wage, probably throe or four times what they 
have been getting in the old country, wilhout their being immediately edu¬ 
cated up to giving the American output of labor? 

Mr. Hammond. Well, I think it would take some time to develop them up 
to the American standard of production: but I should nevertheless insist 
that those men lie paid the American standard of wage so as to make it im¬ 
possible for the great corporations to bring in a whole lot of cheap labor and 
dump it on America. I should make no incentive to the groat corporations to 
bring in that cheap labor, provided—the basic position should be that we 
must preserve the American standard of wage. We can not expect to develop 
good citizens in this country if we are going to make our men come down to 
the low level of living that the foreigners are willing or have to as a matter 
of fact assume. Now, that is the basic principle, I think, in the question. 

Commissioner Ballard. You spoke of stimulated discontent. By that do you 
mean that where factories are apparently working satisfactorily and under 
satisfactory conditions that paid organizers come to those factories and plants 
and stimulate discontent? Is that what you mean by stimulated discontent? 

Mr. Hammond. Yes, sir: I do. 

Commissioner Bali.aiid. In speaking of the limitation on Immigration, you 
know that has been up recently- 

Mr. Hammond (Interrupting). Yes. 
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Commissioner Bali.abd. Anil I do not want to inject any politics into tins 
question, but 1 liave tlie Impression Unit tlie immigration that lias existed in 
the years past was more or less voluntary to this country. In fact, us we all 
know, in the early stages of tlie Nation it was a great and serious and difficult 
thing for a man and ills family to come to this country at all, and it required 
great sacrifice and effort. It lias been suggested that immigration in tlie last 
few years lias been immensely stimulated by tlie foreign steamship companies. 
In fact, that there have been a great many steamship companies, on account 
of the desire of other countries to have ships which they could use in time of 
war, and those ships desired to get traffic or tonnage from thill bringing in 
of immigrants, just like railroads solicit freight, and that they ha\e stimulated 
immigration, and that that has been one cause of our perhaps large overiinmi- 
grutiou and more than the country could absorb, lime \on given any study 
to tiiat particular view? 

Mr. Hammond. I have not in detail; hut I am absolutely convinced that it is 
true. I think a great many of them land labor and dump them where con¬ 
venient and where it happens to suit their purpose. I liaptien to know some¬ 
thing about that tiling, because I was chairman of this American committee 
that looked after tlie immigrants when they were landed here for some years. 
We saw the terrible straits they were in without money ami without anything 
else, and evidently brought over lien* not for their own benefit hut for some 
advantage to tlie steamship companies, to make all they could out of them, and 
tlie tiling ought to he very thoroughly regulated and supervised by tin* (iovem¬ 
inent. 

Commissioner Ballard. Our commission lias been directed by Congress to 
study tlie causes of industrial unrest. Lio you.think (lull is one of the causes? 

Mr. Hammond, It is a very serious question, and I think tlie restriction 
should be made on tlie other side of tlie water and not here. I think that is 
where the investigation and the Kllis Island should lie established, through our 
consulates in the countries where these men come from, so that they might 
find out the history of the men and make it up to the men to justify ilielr 
coining into this country rather than have us justify or find a reason why 
they should not come. Let them bring certificates of good moral character. 
That is possible. 

Commissioner Ballard. Would you think it would Ik.' possible to perhaps 
make some limitation on the advertising methods of the steamship companies, 
which they indulge in to persuade lrnople to come to this country, whet Iter they 
wanted to come or not? 

Sir, Hammond. Where they are misleading and misrepresenting facts and 
conditions there most certainly should. 

Commissioner Ballard. Would you prefer some such method or a literacy 
test, or both? 

Air. Hammond. I would not have the literacy test. A great many good people 
came to tiiis country who could not read and write and have developed into 
some of our very liest citizens. I think that is a very mean and narrow test. 
It is a character test that I would advocate; and that is not simply academic 
lu character. We can determine by investigation a man's status in tlie com¬ 
munity where lie lives. If lie ciinie from a laid family and had bad ante¬ 
cedents, we could stop him from coming. 

Commissioner Ballauu. Von would strongly urge sonic effort along that line? 

Mr. Hammond. I do, very strongly, Mr. Commissioner. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Garretson would like to ask a question or 
two. 

Commissioner Garuktson. Just one expression of your own experience that I 
would like to have, Mr. Hammond—If you feel free to make it—and it is be¬ 
cause of tlie experience you have had that I would desire tin* opinion. -Have 
you or have you not known of many instances where an intelligent and liberal 
and immune manager was absolutely blocked from making the reforms that lie 
believed to he proper and that lie should make in the w ay of hours, or the con¬ 
ditions under which the men were working, or wages, by what lias been referred 
to in these hearings frequently as absentee landlordism amt impersonal direc¬ 
tion? 

Mr. Hammond. Yes; that has come under my observation; but I never knew 
n self-respecting manager who would remain after that. He would leave. 

Commissioner Garretson. If he was strong enough to stand that Influence 
he would disregard it. 

Mr. Hammond. Either disregard It and defy it or tender liis resignation. 
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Commissioner Oarrktson. But If he did not lmve tlie moral fiber to stand 
against it he would simply go with the stream? 

Mr. Hammond. He simply went with the stream and lost ail the respect of 
his men and then trouble began. 

Commissioner Garuetson. Isn’t that very factor one of the great elements 
entering into the misunderstanding between muu and master? 

Mr. Hammond. I think it is. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Weinstock has a question. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I gather from your statement, Mr. Hammond, 
that you deny the employer Hie advantage of the protective tariff unless 
,he paid the standard wage? 

Mr. Hammond. No; unless he would pay a wage sufficient to keep up the 
American standard; yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, now, how would you put your idea into 
practice; into practical operation? 

Mr. Hammond. I am presupposing that lie will be accorded protection that 
will enable him to pay the difference between the cost of labor abroad and 
here. That is fundamental, if lie gets that wage and professes not to be 
able to pay a living wage to ids employee I should cut off the benefits of the 
tariff. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Suppose there were 100 employers engaged in an 
industry and 90 per cent of them would pay what would lie regarded as a 
standard wage, and 10 per cent paid a wage below the standard; how would 
you apply your ideas to that 10 per cent? 

Mr. Hammond. Of course there are times of temporary expediency, when it 
might be a question of arrangements between the employer and the employee, 
that he will skin along, times are hard, and lie will tie aide to economize and 
get down to the barest necessities, but that should not prevail long because, 
as a matter of fact, if the industry does not pay a wage charity lias to do it. 
The wage has to come from somewhere or else we will have demoralized our 
labor. 

Commissioner Weinstock. One other thing: Suppose that became a perma¬ 
nent, chronic condition, that SK) )ier cent of the employers did pay the standard 
wage and 10 per cent of the employers persistently anil intentionally paid 
less than the standard wage. What is not clear to me is how you would 
employ your thought of denying them the benefit of the protective tariff. 

Mr. Hammond. That is a difficult question in practical application. It would 
not. lie fair to take it off of the DO per cent. 

Commissioner Weinstock. For your information, Mr. Hammond, in tills con¬ 
nection, it may he interesting to know that Australia tried that very idea. 
Australia started out on the theory Hint the protective tariff was Intended not 
for the employer, but for tlie worker, in order that the worker should bo 
insured a living wage. A law was enacted by tlie Parliament of Australia to 
the effect that whenever it could be shown that tin employer was not. paying 
the standard wage he would be Individually denied Hie protection of the tariff; 
but that law was thrown out as unconstitutional, and would doubtless be 
unconstitutional in this country as well. 

Mr. Hammond. I hud in mind advocating a minimum wage; I had in mind 
to employ that. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You would establish a minimum wage? 

Mr. Hammond. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And the employer who failed to pay that mini¬ 
mum wage would be individually denied tlie protection of the tariff? 

Mr. Hammond. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I suppose you are not sufficiently familiar with 
the legal phase of it to know whether it would he constitutional? 

Mr. Hammond. No; but I hope we can make the law conform to the neces¬ 
sities of the case, for the welfare of the country. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I also gather from your statement that you are 
not a believer in what bus been termed as “ Industrial democracy ”? 

Mr. Hammond. No; if I understand the definition of It. 

Commissioner Weinstock. If I understand the definition of industrial de- 
focracy as given by Mr, Brandels, who is an advocate of it himself, it is giving 
labor a voice in the management of the Industry. 

Mr. Hammond. I do not believe in that. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then you would differ from Mr. Brandeis and 
Dr. Eliot, who testified this morning? 
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Mr. Hammond. Vos. sir; I «lo not think that either one of those gentlemen 
has had anything to do with labor. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You have been an employer of labor? 

Mr. Hammond. I have all my life, and that does not work out. Labor does 
not want Idealism. They are practical, and labor knows that that is imprac¬ 
ticable. I heard Dr. Eliot testify this morning to that effect, and I beg to 
differ with him. 

Commissioner Weinstook. At what point would the scheme fail? 

Mr. Hammond. The scheme would fail when labor was taken In beyond 
that of an advisory capacity. When it came to directing if would absolutely 
fail, and labor itself knows that it would be unsafe. That would be one point, 
and it would fail from the fact that- labor had not been trained—that Is, the 
average laborer—it would not have the ability to produce at a profit; it would 
close up industry and it would he bad for all. I can not see one tiling that 
could he urged in its defense. 

Commissioner Weinstock. But Is it not a fact, Mr. Hammond, that so far as 
the question of wage, and the question of hours, and the question of working 
(onditions, that so far as those questions are concerned, that you practi¬ 
cally have industrial democracy where there is collective bargaining? That is, 
the labor there has a voice? 

Mr. Hammond. That is a very different tiling. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Where would you draw the line? At wtiat point, 
if you admit that collective bargaining is practically industrial democracy, and 
give labor a voice in that particular? 

Mr. Hammond. They ought to have that. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Where would you draw the line of industrial 
democracy? 

Mr. Hammond. There, comes the question of where a certain number of hours 
of labor can be determined—the number of hours that labor in a special di¬ 
rection can do efficient work and keep its health and find enough time to he 
human, and I think that does pot require any expert to accomplish; lint when 
it comes to laying out great metallurgical works or railroad enterprises, I do not 
think that labor knows anything about it or professes to. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then you draw the line at anything Unit affects 
tile immediate welfare of the worker, so far ns wages, hours, mid working con¬ 
ditions are concerned? 

Mr. Hammond. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is, you would give him a voice in determining 
those questions of hours, wages, and winking conditions, hut not beyond that? 

Mr. Hammond. Not beyond that; no, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You draw tin- line at that? 

Mr. Hammond. Yes, sir; I draw the line at that. 

Commissioner Weinstock. We lane had employers, very large employers, 
testify before this commission, Mr. Hammond, who admitted that organized 
labor was a good tiling; that labor laid tile rigid to organize and should, in 'its 
own Interests, organize. They have even admitted it was a good tiling for the 
other fellow to do with, hut that when it came to themselves they wanted none 


Mr. Hammond. That Is a selfish view; that is the view of the employers who 
generally want to reform the. other follow. | Laughter. | 

Chairman Wai.sk. You will please preserve order and make no audible ex¬ 
pression of your feelings. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yon are not in sympathy, then, Mr. Hammond, I 
take it, with this kind of employers? 

Mr. Hammond. No ; I am not. 

Comiulssioner Weinstock. You have beet, a large employer of labor, have you 
not? 

Mr. Hammond. Yes, sit. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And as you stated a little while ago, you never 


had a strike? , , , 

Mr. Hammond. I never had a strike of ni.v own laborers. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Have you dealt with organized laboi. 

Mr Hammond. Yes; I have dealt with organized labor, the open shop, and 
the closed shop, and all kinds of shops. I never had a strike or was connected 
with a strike, exempt the strike in the Coeur d’Alene district, where I protected 
my labor, and that la where the strike occurred. 
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Commissioner Weinstock. You can not give the commission an expression of 
your opinion on scientific management? 

Mr. Hammond. I do not think I am ns well qualified as a good many others, 
and I would rather not, for the same reason that I have not answered very 
definitely the questions about the foundation. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The question of scientific management Is one that 
this commission has gone into quite extensively, and there seems to be a dif¬ 
ference of opinion, and you have been called on to give your opinion of scientific 
management, and we are anxious to know whether it is a good or a bad thing, 
and we have heard conflicting testimony on that point. We have had witnesses 
who pointed out that scientific management is good for the.employers. Is good 
for the workers, Rial good for society; and we have, had other witnesses who 
claimed that scientific management was simply a system of speeding up in dis¬ 
guise, and that it was meant in the end to exploit the workers. 

Mr. Hammond. I am against that, as I said In my statement. 

Commissioner Weinstock. From what you know of scientific management, 
and I suppose you have been more or less in touch with it, assuming that it is 
properly and wisely managed, do you think it is a good or a bad tiling for tin* 
worker and for the employer and for society? 

Mr. Hammond. I think a little introduction of scientific management would be 
very good, but there might be an abuse of it. I see the oilier side of it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is, uuubused; you favor unabused scientific 
management? 

Mr. Hammond. Uuubused scientific management. And I have not had very 
much experience with that. That is one of the new fads that lias come in 
lately. I have gone on the good, plain, old business plan of getting the best 
work T could out of my men. I have had to work not as closely perhaps in 
the old days as may he necessary now where we have to skim the tiling down 
pretty close. 

Commissioner Weinstock. As a man of long exiierieneo in handling labor, 
Mr. Hammond, what have you found to be the best ways to get the best results 
out of labor? 

Mr. Hammond. To go rigid straight to them, get in toucli with them. That 
is tiie way to do it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, is that physically possible with a man who 
employs a great many men? If you had 10,00(1 men, could you do that; If you 
had that many under your control? You could not possibly come in touch with 
them? 

Mr. Hammond. No; not with each one individually. But there are many 
opportunities to meet them—in the evenings and in llieir assemblages, their 
societies, discussions, in which the managers and the suhmanagcrs could get 
pretty close and keep pretty close with them there. It is a great deal the 
personal equation, in my judgment. We have all kinds of managers. Some 
make trouble every chance they get and some do not. Ami so it comes. 

I may tell you an experience. Some years ago I went up to a mine that 
was situated in Colorado about 13,000 feet above sea level, and the men are 
locked in there all winter, four or five months, and you can imagine the dis¬ 
content thnt arises in a place like that, how they hate the sight of one another, 
even the best of them. I went over on what is called an aerial tram lino 
about 3 miles and got to the men. They were Just ready to kill everybody 
that had anything to do with the company. I called them in. I lmd a tulle 
with them. I said, “ I am not the offender. I have not been here for a year. 
You can not have it in for me particularly. Now, wliat is the trouble? ” They 
said, “That Italian cook,” T said, “What is the matter with the Italian 
cook?" “Well, lie gives us the same old thing from time to time to time 
again. Same tiling Monday, same tiling Tuesday, and the same tiling Wednes¬ 
day.” So I called the cook in and I said—told him what they had said, and he 
admitted It. I said, “ How many tilings ynn you cook? Take potatoes. Can't 
you do better than boil potatoes?” I found out really the man could cook 
potatoes in half a dozen different ways. And so I went on through the list. 
I said, “ Instead of having potatoes boiled on Monday and then Tuesday and 
then Wednesday, have them boiled on Monday, and then have them fried on 
Wednesday, and go on through the week and make a meal.” I appointed a 
menu committee of the miners, I said, “ You will have to decide what kind 
of meals you are going to have.” The thing went all around. I went up 
afterwards, a year later, and the same conditions—peace and prosperity—pre¬ 
vailed. If the manager had been able to get up there, he could have stopped 
It. They were on the point of a strike—for nothing. That is the whole thing. 
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Commissioner Weinstock. You believe, then, that the secret lies in the 
“get-together” idea? . 

Mr. Hammond. I (lo absolutely. You can not have any peace without it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Tliat is, the long-distance manager is apt to bring 
about the evil results? 

Mr. Hammond. I think so. Of course, it is not possible for a board of 
directors running large corporations to he able to personally visit all those 
different corporations. But unfortunately I do not think most of the directors 
would do any good If they went there, because they have never been up in 
touch with labor. That is the whole trouble. A man horn in New York City 
who has never been West and rubbed elbows up against the people and has 
never shaken the hand of a workingman. Take the mining case—that he can 
not talk to them in their language; lie lms no inllueuce with them at all. 

Commissioner Weinstock. He has got to lie one of them? 

Mr. Hammond. He lias got to he one of them; that is it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You were speaking, Mr. Hammond, about iiie dif¬ 
ference between the job hunting the man and the man hunting the job. Of 
course, we all realize that when two men are hunting one job wages are low. 

Mr. Hammond. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And when two jobs are hunting one man wages 
are high? 

Mr. Hammond. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I'ocs that not bring about a conilict of interest 
between the employer and the worker? 

Mr. Hammond. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In oilier words, it is in the interest of the employer 
that two men shall hunt one job? 

Mr. Hammond. It is a selfish interest, shortsighted. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And the interest is contrary when the two jobs are 
hunting one man? 

Mr. Hammond. I would rather have it that way, (hough. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, in the interest of two jobs hunting one man, 
unionism first establishes unionism to minimize the volume of labor, and on the 
other hand is opposed to immigration to minimize the volume of labor. Do you 
find yourself in sympathy with those two attitudes of organized labor, first to 
minimize the supply by unionizing it, and second to minimize the supply by 
diminishing immtgruton? 

Mr. Hammond. No; not that way. I go on the basic principle without regard 
to how it affects organization or unionism. I am thinking of the welfare of the 
country generally, because there are a great number of men who do not belong 
to Ilie union. I am not speaking of (lie union; I do not care for that at all. I 
would determine those questions entirely by how it affects the welfare of the 
American workman generally, whether lie lickings to the union or whether he 
does not. , 

Commissioner Weinstock. Having that end in view, the welfare of the Re¬ 
public? 

Mr. Hammond. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Tin* welfare of all Urn pimple? 

Mr. Hammond. Y'es. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What would in* your attitude on the mutter of 
immigration, for example? 

Mr. Hammond. If I found u million people were coming in here, was going to 
make an overproduction of labor- 

Commissioner Weinstock. Oversupply. 

Mr. Hammond. Oversuppiy of labor, I would cut down the inequity. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You would not leave the gate wide open? 

Mr, Hammond. No, sir; I would not. . ^ 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then, your test was, I understood, a moral test 
rather than illiteracy test? 

Mr. Hammond. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is all. . .. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner O’Connell would like to ask some questions. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i.. Mr. Hammond, on the question of the labor being 
represented in the directorate of corporations, we will say, you think they 
would be unlit because of their unfamlllarit.v with the affairs of business corpo¬ 
rations. How about the director who Is unfamiliar with the affairs of the 
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company of which he Is a director, and which a number of them who have 
appeared before this commission have stated they know nothing of the business 
in which they are directors, and stated their unfitness to direct? 

Mr. Hammond. You tefer to the conduct, the actual conduct of operations, do 
you, the big factories and Hie mills and all thut? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Yes; a director who is directing, If not on the 
ground, from away; he is made a director of the business. 

Mr, Hammond. As I said in the beginning, no self-respecting, high-minded 
manager would stand the dictation from that kind of a director. I know I 
should not. 

Commissioner O'Connell. The laborer would bo as able in that case to direct 
as a director? 

Mr. Hammond. Yes; exactly. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And probably more so because of Ids familiarity 
with the business? 

Mr. Hammond. Yes; I think he would. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I want to get your idea of what is an open siiop. 
We have had the open shop advocated before our commission by men in every 
walk of life, and I think probably most of them would differ as to really what 
the meaning is. What do you understand tlie open shop to be? 

Mr. Hammond. I take it in the broad sense the open siiop would take a man 
whether he belonged to tin- union or whether be did or not. If he is a union 
man there is no discrimination against him, and if lie is a nonunion man there 
is no discrimination against him. There is no discrimination against, him what¬ 
ever. 

Commissioner O’Connell. If an employer runs what he enlls an open shop, 
and he don’t employ union men, is he operating an open shop, so called? 

Mr. Hammond. No; lie is not. 

Commissioner O’Connell. If he discriminates against union men he is not 
operating an open siiop? 

Mr. Hammond. No; I would not call that an open shop. I think that is very 
much of a closed shop. 

Commissioner O’Connell. With the open shop, as I understand, the freedom 
of the individual to contract for himself; in other words, here is a shop that 
pays so much money and works so many hours and if you want it take it, and 
if you don’t, don’t take it. Has labor a fair chance under that condition of 
open shop? 

Mr. Hammond. I think it has, providing you establish the wage, the standard 
of wage. 

Commissioner O’Connell. But the employer sets the standard of wage, the 
hours to be worked, and the condition of employment. I come along and want 
a job as a machinist. I find the wages set, the hours set, the conditions of 
my employment set. He says, “ Yes, I want a machinist. Here are the con¬ 
ditions. If you want to work, take, and if you don’t, don’t take it.” Is that a 
fair condition or a fair chance in that condition of open shop? 

Mr. Hammond. There comes the question for the strike, does it not? I mean 
if those are satisfactory, he is simply taking one extra man; it seems to me 
lie has that right. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Suppose I get the Job. I do not like the wage 
after I got the job, and as an individual I strike; what have I accomplished? 
What effect have I on the situation? 

Mr. Hammond. That is where collective bargaining comes In. 

Commissioner O'Connell. I want to get to that. 

Mr. Hammond. Yes; tlmt is where it comes in. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I would have no chance? 

Mr. Hammond, No; not individually. 

Commissioner O’Connell. In the present industrial world I would hnve no 
chance? 

Mr. Hammond. No ; not at nil; not Individually. 

Commissioner O'Connell. The open shop, with open shop and employees 
dealing individually? 

Mr. Hammond. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell* Now, in the great industrial world of which we 
are a part, what chance have I as an individual dealing for my own condition 
of employment? 
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Mr. Hammond. You would not have any; you could not do a thing. You 
ought to join the union; if you have got the right kind of a labor union, join 
the union. That is what I would do. 

Commissioner O’Connell. We change our officers occasionally, as we change 
the officers of our Government occasionally. 

Mr. Hammond. 1 understand. 

Commissioner O’Connell. As I understand the open shop, it means the em¬ 
ployer claims to nmintnin the right of hiring whom he pleases under ony con¬ 
dition of employment that the person making an application will work under. 

Mr. Hammond. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. If he Is satisfied, and that is a bargain? 

Mr. Hammond. With always the limitation that he must not work below the 
right standard of wages, and I always keep that in mind. 

Commissioner O’Connei.lc The employer in operating tins open shop sets tiie 
standard of wages; he does not deal with anybody; lie sets the standard of 
wages, or it is set by ids directors; the company sets them. 

Sir. Hammond. That is coming in sometime. That depends on the laws of 
the country, of each State, as I understand it, the State law. They have al¬ 
ready introduced the law of the minimum wage in some States, and that will 
prevent the greedy, unreasonable employer trying to establish a standard be¬ 
low what the law requires. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Well, we only have the minimum so far as affects 
women and children. 

Mr. Hammond. It will come; it will go on further than that, in my judgment. 
But I am told labor opposes that; labor itself opposes the minimum wage. 

Commissioner O’Connell. They do not want to adopt a standard. 

Mr. Hammond. No; I do not believe in a standard either. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You mean the minimum standard. That is what 
labor would be afraid of. 

Mr. Hammond. I do not think that would be. That is the opinion of a great 
many of the labor leaders; they feel if you establish the minimum wage it 
would be made a standard of wages. 

Commissioner O’Connet.l. If the employer wants (o operate what he is 
pleased to call the open shop and lie wants to be fair, should lie deal with 
the employees collectively ns to tlicir conditions of employment, agree upon 
hours and wages and other tilings that go with it? 

Mr. Hammond. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How is lie going to do that without some form of 
organization with ids employees? 

Mr, Hammond. He leaves that to the employees. If they do not wish to take 
advantage of their right to organize and wish to see him individually by the 
appointment of a-committee simply having a temporary orgnnizaton, he treats 
with that committee. If they are organized, then lie treats with the organized 
committee. It is a little difficult to work out. You will get into what you call 
a twilight zone very often, and that Is where the good, intelligent manager can 
do the most effective work. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I understand the twilight zone is just what is in 
(his Industrial question where we get into it. You have said in the paper that 
you read that you believe one of Hie tilings necessary for peace was profit 
sharing. But first we must and should have a fair wage. 

Mr. Hammond. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You mean by that that the wage should first be 
agreed upon? 

Mr. Hammond. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And then a system of profit afterwards? 

Mr. Hammond. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. We have had n number of gentlemen before us 
who have spoken of profit sharing. Or. Eliot did this morning. You heard 
him. And that is used almost as freely ns the words “ open shop." They have 
got all kinds of styles, forms, and conditions of so-called profit-sharing plans 
which are not profit-sharing plans at all. 

Mr. Hammond. No ; a good deal of It is not. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Different bonuses and premiums and things given 
to stimulate men In the employment in the industry? 

Mr. Hammond. Yes. 
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Commissioner O'Connei.l. Have you in mind any definite thing you can 
suggest to the commission as to just what you mean by profit sharing? 

Mr. Hammond. It is a very difficult thing. You have to depend on each case; 
In that respect I happen to agree with Dr. Eliot. I do not think there can be 
any general law worked out as to profit sharing. It must be dependent on the 
Individual case. 

I nm trying an experiment out in California myself—a company which I 
lutppen to control absolutely, where I do not have to consult other directors or 
shareholders. I do not know how it is going to work out. I would he very glad 
to let you know the solution of it some time. It is a very difficult problem. 
You want to do something that is not in the way of giving n man a greater 
amount than he is entitled to; otherwise lie will be discontented. You want to 
give him as much of (lie profit as possible above the standard of wage to make 
it one of the incentives of the development into a good citizen, to give him 
some hope, with the result that ids hard labor will be rewarded. The profit- 
sharing part of it is not my Idea, to give a man enough to live and pay ills 
daily wage. It is something beyond that. It is to enable him to save up for 
the future. That really is a definite profit sharing. 

Commissioner O'Connei.l. Would there he a possibility of the employer 
agreeing upon a plan whereby the wage, the daily rate, might be so arranged 
that they would get every day the higher rate of wage? 

Mr. Hammond. I doubt if that is feasible, because the profits can not be 
determined tlmt way. If you take an industry that is making no profits, very 
often an industry is kept up in tile hope of better times, in order to keep the 
organization intact and to give their empoiyees wages. I do not think at that 
time the wage earner should expect his profits. It lias got to be something 
that cuts both ways. 

Commissioner (VConnell. You would not expect him at the time to accept 
a reduction in wage below the standard rate, would yon? 

Mr. Hammond. No; hut 1 believe in (lie smaller o]ierati<uis. ] do not mean 
the large coriKirationx. If an employer goes to his men and explains fairly 
and honestly the exact condition, his temporary embarrassment. I am confident 
lots of them will say, “We will cut down our wage a little while and you can 
make it up in belter times.” I have that.much confidence, in the fair spirit 
of tlie empoiyees, if you get the rigid kind of employees and they have your 
confidence. 

Commissioner (VConneu,. Is your opinion. Mr. Hammond, that a great 
portion of our industrial unrest, our slrikes and locknuts and boycotts and black 
lists and all tiiose things (hat keep society disturbed are the result of the em¬ 
ployer anil liie employee not getting together and meeting each other? 

Mr. Hammond. I think so. 

Commissioner (i'Convki.i. And seeing each oilier? 

Mr. Hammond. I think so. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And understanding each other? 

Mr. Hammond. Absolutely. 

Commissioner (VConneu,. Is that not fundamentally at the tint tom of all 
of our troubles? 

Mr. Hammond. I think the employer lias lieen unreasonable. I know very 
many of them can not see the other side at all. Of course, you sometimes have 
Oie same kind of trouble with the labor agitator. I must in* fair in that way, 
hut the unreasonable man Is being put out of commission. The people have not 
any use for the pinhead, whether a labor agitator or a politician or whether 
lie is an employer. The people of tills country are broad-minded and they want 
the man that is level-headed and is fair. That is all. I think the conditions 
are very much better than they have ever heen, and what we want is plenty 
of publicity. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Commons would like to ask a few ques¬ 
tions. 

Commissioner Commons. Is your idea that unions should lie made responsible 
for damages, civil damages in ense they have damaged the property or business 
of an employer—legally? 

Mr. Hammond. You mean going to the question of whether unions should he 
compelled to incorporate? 

Commissioner Commons. Well, not necessarily Incorporate, but in some way 
should be made liable, from the funds in their possession, should be made liable 
to the employer in damages? 
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Mr. Hammond. Yon can’l do thfit if they were not incorporated. I think 
they should be made, individually, the men that are directly responsible, should 
be compelled to pay, hut I do not think it is fail' to hold the union itself re¬ 
sponsible, especially if It Is not incorporated. 

Commissioner Commons. Would you favor their Incorporation for the pur¬ 
pose, then, that they should be made- 

Mr. Hammond. 1 didn’t catch the question. 

Commissioner Commons, ilo you favor incorporation of tiie union so that it 
may he made liable in damages to the employer for the acts of individuals 
or their agents? 

Mr. Hammond. I think it ought to lie. It is a poor ride that does not work 
both ways. But as a matter of fact I would be inclined to be Illogical and in¬ 
consistent in tiio attitude toward labor, because I think tiiat until they get a 
little bit better organized—I mean in the sense of getting more in touch with 
the hig economic conditions—that they ought to he treated with a good deal 
more leniency. Capital lias llte advantage of the very best kind of talent 
and can take care of itself heller than labor. I think we ran put up with a 
great deal that is inequitable for the time being in that respect, and of our 
treatment and exactions from labor. But I have no patience whatsoever 
with the unreasoning labor agitator, the labor leader and agitator that resorts 
to violence. 

Commissioner Commons. But the question would come, if a union has such 
a leader and through his intluenee the union damages the property of his em¬ 
ployer, would you hold simply that leader 'liable or would you have a law 
imposing liability upon the union as a whole? 

Mr. Hammond. I rather would see the criminal punishment limn the civil 
punishment in a case of that kind. 

Commissioner Commons, Have no chit damages against either (lie leader or 
tile union? 

Mr. Hammond. No; I should not, I would make (lie man that causes the 
infraction personally responsible as a malefactor. 

Commissioner Commons. And if lie laid committed a crime or indicted dam¬ 
age or trespass in (lie way in which you have mentioned, acting for the union, 
would you hold the other members of tin* union liable also? 

Mr. Hammond. No; 1 think that public sentiment would control that a good 
deal. 

Commissioner Commons. Would you consider, then, that us ttie act of par¬ 
ticular individuals? 

Mr. Hammond. I think that is the only redress you can have. 

Commissioner Commons. You would not incorporate them, or any oilier means 
by which the union as a whole could he brought in? 

Mr. Hammond. That is a pretty diilieult question to answer. T might only say 
ultimately the mail punished. If the union is going to exact certain rights, 
then it lias got to lie put on a parity with capital in that respect. But I think 
that a good deal of trouble bewcen capital and labor for the infraction of law 
can he determined by the punishment of the individual directly concerned. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Ham>tsnii would like to ask you a question. 

Commissioner Gauretson. Arising out of another question tiiat was asked 
of you, Mr. Hammond. Would you hold that if an industry, protected by a 
tariff, went into the markets of the world, was able to sell its product in that 
market of the world ill compel it ion with unprotected production, would you 
oonslder that fact alone ns a reasonably conclusive proof of one of two things— 
either thut the industry combined in (lie protection of the tariff or that it was 
paying less than the wage necessarily guaranteed by that tariff? 

Mr. Hammond. No. In other words, would I justify the selling abroad of 
American products cheaper than at home? 

Commissioner Garhktson. Yes. 

Mr. Hammond. Yes; I would, most certainly. 

Commissioner Gabretson. You would? 

Mr. Hammond. I think I can explain to you. 

, Commissioner Gabretson. Ho so, 

Mr. Hammond. The only justification Is flint you can keep your industry 
running full force here In times of overproduction by sending your material 
abroad and dumping it abroad. You can meet conditions over there where it 
is absolutely necessary to sell below the market price in this country. Now. 
you accomplish something more than that. You are putting out or enibar- 
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rasslng the development of large-scale Industry In your foreign competitors, 
and If you can make them, coniine them, to a smaller unit production hy keep¬ 
ing their markets or occupying tlielr markets, then you have a better field else¬ 
where, in some other country, foreign country, to get a higher price for your 
product. In other words, it is better, It seems to me, for the wage earner 
that be allowed, because it gives him employment, and It is better for the con¬ 
sumer, because he should get some benefit out of large-scale operations. 

Commissioner Garretson. If that condition is true as applied to anything 
but periodic action, what result must it have the year around on the domestic 
consumer if the goods abroad are sold at less than a profit? Does not the 
domestic consumer have to pay the freight? 

Mr. Hammond. Well, now, that is a question, I think, for each Individual 
case. It may be that if a large corporation sells 10 per cent of its output 
abroad that the very fact that it is able to work up to 100 per cent efficiency 
instead of 90 per cent would enable them to sell domestically in the home 
market at a price very much better than if they did not produce that extra 
10 per cent because of unrestricted operations, and consequently higher cost 
of production. 

Commissioner Garretson. On the other hand, If that industry reduces Its 
production for a very considerable portion of the year, a considerable portion 
of its plant, would tile theory be tenable? 

Mr. Hammond. If it reduced—1 think that is the question for each industry. 
I do not know how much it would reduce it. 

Commissioner Garketson. I am only speaking—I am making the Industry 
impersonal. 

Mr. Hammond. Yes; I understand. But that Is done hy every other great 
nation. They do it in England and France and Germany, and must have some 
justification over there. 

Commissioner Garretson. In your experience—tills is brought up hy the 
twilight zone—have you ever had a practical exhibition of Hie desire of the 
laboring man to tie taken into partnership, to do more than arrange his wages 
and the conditions under which lie will serve and live? 

Mr. Hammond. I have never heard of it. Some of these theoretical econo¬ 
mists have been agitating tile question recently. It was new to me. 

Commissioner Garretson. Practically that means the, twilight zone does not 
in fnrt exist? 

Mr. Hammond. No; not at all. 

Commissioner Garretson. Your attitude on immigration—if I understand 
your attitude on immigration, it is founded purely on two things; First, the 
welfare of the State, and, second, on your conception of what are (lie responsi¬ 
bilities of the State to furnish labor to a man and pay for it if lie desires to 
work? 

Mr. Hammond. Tiiat is it exactly. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. What do you consider to he tiie standard wage for an 
American workman? I mean unskilled labor. 

Mr. Hammond. Do you want me to discuss like President Eliot did about 
that this morning? 

Chairman Walsh. No; if you can fix it I wish you would. 

Mr. Hammond. The corporations would have to fix that. It would depend 
on the different industries, tiie conditions in tiie different sections of the 
country. I think it could be determined, though. 

Chairman Walsh. Who sets the American standards of living? 

Mr. Hammond. Well, what individuals? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; or what class of individuals or how? 

Mr. Hammond. I think that is pretty well accepted without ever being defi¬ 
nitely formulated. It is pretty well accepted by ail disinterested, fair-minded 
citizens that the man must lie able to support his family, not with extravagance, 
but give them certain things that they demand in the way of comforts, of 
schooling, and give him enough time to devote to ills fnmlly, not to simply be¬ 
come an animal, as In the mine, and worked to death. I think it would be 
difficult to establish just what the standards were or how It would be 
determined. 

Chairman Walsh. Would you suggest any class of workmen or any par¬ 
ticular large basic Industry In which nmy he found what would be cnlled an 
American standard of living, the American standard of living? 
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Mr. Hammond. I never employed rmy labor that (lid not live that way, and 
live pretty well. I found It good business. In the mining, of course, that Is 
different. A great deal of my work has been out In the West, where the men 
are respectable and educated; where the men are self-respecting, and they 
demand certain things and they always got them. 

Chairman Walsh. That Is all. You may be excused—wait a moment. Com¬ 
missioner Weinstock would like to ask another question. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You made some references, in answer to Mr. 
O'Connell’s questions, I think, or Prof. Commons’s, about the dynamiters. What, 
In your opinion, should be the attitude of organized labor among members in 
tlieir own ranks who commit violence? 

Mr. Hammond. It should be unrelenting, absolutely unrelenting, relentless. 
It Is one of the unfortunate things that creep into a labor organization, and 
it is, of course, something that should he condemned not only by the labor 
organization anil American citizens, hut in their own interest. And I do not 
believe It is condoned by the better class of labor haulers at all. I do not 
think they are so shortsighted, because It affects them; they do not get any¬ 
where by it. 

Commissioner Lennon. Mi 1 . Hammond, are the employers of New Jersey 
under equal obligation, if their hired gunmen did the killing over there without 
provocation, to prosecute and punish the men who committed It equal with what 
the labor man would bo? 

Mr. Hammond. Absolutely. 

Commissioner Lennon. Do you know of any labor organization that has 
justified violence in labor disputes? 

Mr. Hammond. I never have. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. Thank you for your attendance and your 
testimony. You will he excused permanently. 

Mr. John K. Lawson. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JOHN R. LAWSON. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your name? 

Mr. Lawson. John It. Lawson. 

Chairman Walsh. And your place of residence? 

Mr. Lawson. Denver, Colo. 

Chairman Walsh. How long lane you lived In Denver, Colo.? 

Mr. Lawson. About seven years. 

Chairman Walsh. Where did you live before you came to Denver? 

Mr. Lawson. I lived in several different parts of Colorado; Pueblo, New 
Castle, and Palisade, principally. 

Chairman Walsii. Wliat is your present position or employment? 

Mr. Lawson. I am a member of the international executive hoard of the 
United Mine Workers of America, representing district 15, which comprises 
Colorado, Utah, and New Mexico; and act as international organizer because 
of flint fact. 

Chairman Walsii. You addressed a communication to this commission ask¬ 
ing to be heard at tills time, I believe? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Please state why you wished to he heard at tills hearing. 

Mr. Lawson. When the miners of Colorado learned that t he Rockefeller 
Foundation fund was going to lie Investigated here they felt Hint it was within 
their duty to come to New York and request that they he permitted to put their 
side of the question before the commission, finding (lint when every man lost 
100 pounds of coal he contributed to the foundation fund; tlmt when he failed 
to receive payment for dead work lie contributed to that same fund; that when 
lie was not paid a sufficient amount of wages for his labor lie contributed to 
that fund. So, Mr. Chairman, wc decided to come here and to bring Mr. Ed¬ 
ward P. Costlgan, our legal representative, with us, and ask your permission to 
state these facts. 

Chairman Walsh. How did you come to occupy your present position with 
the United Mine Workers of America? 

Mr. Lawson. I was elected by the miners of district 15 to that position. 

Chairman Walsh. How long hove you held that position? 

Mr. Lawson. I was elected in the fall of 1905, and I have been connected 
with the international organization since that time. 
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Chairman Walsh. Are yon a practical coal miner? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you present during the giving of llio testimony of 
Mr. Joliu D. Rockefeller, jr. V 

Mr. Lawson. Yes, sir; I hoard most of Mr. Rockefeller’s testimony. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there auythlng in the testimony of Mr. Rockefeller 
that you would care to comment upon? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes, Mr. Chairman, there are several things that I would like 
to comment on. I would like to comment on some testimony given before this 
commission and perhaps before the congressional hearing. I have with me a 
brief document that I have prepared, and 1 should like, witli your permission, 
to read it into the record. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you desire to read it at tins time? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. You may proceed. 

Mr. Lawson. I would like to slate very much, Mr. Chairman, that in giving 
testimony before this commission at tins time relating to the foundation fund 
and the Colorado situation that I hope to do it without any malice and with 
the most kindly feeling. And I sincerely hope it will lie taken in that way. I 
feel it my duty that this commission should get at the facts as far as we cau 
give them [reading]: 

The Commission on Industrial Relations was created to inquire into the 
underlying causes of industrial unrest. Speaking for tile many thousands of 
men, women, and children who suffered through the recent coal strike in Colo¬ 
rado, I say to your honorable body tlmt you can well afford to let the testi¬ 
mony of John D. Rockefeller, jr., bring your investigation to an end. Out of 
this mouth came a reason for every discontent that agitates the laboring class 
in the United States to-day. and if remedies are provided for the injustices 
that he disclosed a long step will lie taken away from industrial disturbance. 

For more than 10 ^ oars lie has been a director of the Colorado Fuel A Iron 
Co., vested with wlmt is virtually the power of life and dentil over 12.000 moil 
nml their families, for the isolated nature of the coal mining industry lends 
itself to an absolutism unknown in oilier activities. This power, let it he 
pointed out, came to him hy no healthful process of struggle and achievement, 
but entirely through the fact that lie was the son of his father. His huge con¬ 
trol of men and money was, in effect, a gift tlmt marked the attainment of 
ids maturity. 

In those first days, when he might have been expected to possess a certain 
enthusiasm in his vast responsibilities, Colorado was shaken hy the coal strike 
of lfX)3-4. it is a matter of undisputed record that a mercenary militia, paid 
openly by the mine operators, crushed this strike h,v the hold violation of every 
known constitutional right that the citizen was thought to possess. Men were 
herded In bull peas like cattle, homes were shattered, the writ of habeas corpus 
suspended, hundreds were loaded on cars and dumped into tile desert without 
food or water, others were driven over the snow of the mountain ranges, a 
governor elected by Iff,(SKI majority was unseated, a limn never voted on for 
that office was made governor, and when there came a thing called i>ouce, the 
blacklist gave 0,000 miners the choice between starvation or exile. The Colo¬ 
rado Fuel & Iron Co. organised and led that attack oil the liberties of freemen, 
and yet you heard from Mr. Rockefeller’s own lips that lie never inquired into 
tile causes of tiie strike, the conduct of ids executives or the fate of those who 
lost. So little interest did he take in the affair, so faint was the impression 
it made upon him, that lie could not even answer your questions as to its larger 
facts. 

To take the place of (he banished workers thousands were imported, and 
the extent of the company's dragnet for new material may be Judged from the 
fact that over 30 languages mid dialects have been spoken ia the mines since 

1804. 

Ten years pass’, and in 1013 Colorado is once more pushed to the verge of 
bankruptcy by another strike. Many strike breakers of 1903, reaching the 
limit of human endurance, followed the example of those whose places they 
had taken, choosing hunger and cold In tents on the mountain side and plains 
in preference to a continuance of unbearable conditions in the nffes. By 
actual count, the union was supporting 21,508 men, women, and children in 
the various colonies in January, 1914. 

What course did Mr. Rockefeller pursue in connection with this upheaval of 
employees? His duty wus clear, for he Is on record with this admission, “ I 
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think it Is the duty of every director to Ascertain the conditions as far as he 
can, and if there are abuses, to right them.” Putting their justice to one side, 
tlte fact remains tliat we claimed many abuses and cited them six-citicaily. 

The statute law of Colorado ordered a semimonthly pay day, eheekweighmen 
so that we might not he cheated, tiie right to form unions, the eight-hour day, 
and payment in cash—not scrip. We charged that the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co. had violated these and other laws, and in addition we told of evil housing 
conditions, high rents, company-store extortions, saloon environment, armed 
guards, and tiie denial of freedom in speech, education, religion, and politics. 
When 12,000 men hack up such claims by taking their wives and children into 
wind-swept tents, surely they would seem to lie deserving of consideration. 

Yet upon tiie stand, throughout three whole days this week, John it. Rocke¬ 
feller, jr., insisted that he was absolutely ignorant of every detail of the 
strike. lie stated that lie hud not received reports on labor conditions, he 
could not tell within several thousands how many men worked for him in 
Colorado, he did not know what wages they rereived or what rent they paid, 
lie had never considered what the proper length of a working day should be, 
he did not know what constituted a living wage, and, most amazing of all. he had 
never even read the list of grievances that Die strikers tiled with the governor 
of Colorado and gave to the world through tiie press, lie did not know whether 
or not 50 per cent of Ids employees worked 12 hours a day, and when asked 
whether or not lie considered 12 hours a day in front of a blase furnace to 1)3 
a hardship lie answered Unit lie was not familiar enough with the work to 
judge. He did not know how many of his employees worked seven days a 
week the year around, lint judged tlmt il would lie a hardship, yet when asked 
what part of a year could be worked under such conditions without hardship, 
refused to approximate an opinion. 

He knew that there was a system by which injured men or their families were 
compensated, yet lie did not know what (lie system was, and when u list was 
read showing tiie beggarly amounts paid to cripples, mangled miners he would 
say nothing but that they were not matters that a board of directors would pass 
on. He did not know Hint liis company's control of the courts laid resulted in 
a condition where not one damage suit lias been tiled against it in years, and 
he did not know that men were treated like criminals for daring to mention 
unionism. lie could not even define collective bargaining, nor had he ever 
made the slightest study of the great union or its principles against which 
tile Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. threw its power and its millions. He expressed 
himself in favor of unions and (lien proceeded to negative this belief by refusing 
to answer affirmatively a number of questions that bore uiion Die manner In 
which unionisation could he achieved. Asked whether he would vote to dis¬ 
charge an executive officer if il should he proved that he had spent money 
to corrupt tiie electorate, lie answered, ” I should want to know the conditions.” 
He did not know what Die capitalization was of tiie subconipuny that operates 
tiie mine stores or what il paid on the investment. 

He did not know that the company built siiecial buildings for saloons, charg¬ 
ing high rental, or that church meetings were compelled to lie held near 
saloons, mid that in some cases saloons were in close contact witli Die schools. 
He knew' that the company had maintained a sociological department, but he 
did not know what its activities were, nor was lie aware that his officials 
dictated the appointment of our preachers and school-teachers, and exercised 
the right of discharge if they offended by criticism. As an excuse for this 
amazing iaek of knowledge, lie insisted that the hoard of directors had placed 
control of such matters in the hands of J. F. Wellmrn ami I.. SI. Rowers and 
held them responsible for wise and just administration of labor affairs. He 
admitted that, aside from these two, lie had knowledge of no others who would 
be responsible for labor conditions. 

On the witness stand, I,. M. Rowers, who gave his residence as Binghamton, 
N. Y.; stated that he was concerned only with the finances of the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co., and knew nothing of labor conditions. J. F. Welborn ad¬ 
mitted that until his election to tiie presidency lie had been connected with tiie 
sates department, always in Denver, and that it was not ids habit to visit the 
mines. They pointer! to F,. H. Weitzel as tiie man in charge of labor conditions, 
and Weitzel stated that while he did not visit all the (amps “ frequently he 


got to them as often as lie could. ,. , ., „ . . 

What has been Mr. Rockefeller's attitude to this development? Has he, in 
spite of his own lack of knowledge, instituted any investigation to discover 
whether Bowers and Welborn, his trusted executives, are equally ignorant and 




indifferent? I invite him to point to one single admission that would show the 
slightest activity in this direction or the least intent to summon these men be¬ 
fore tlie board of directors to give an account of their stewardship. His answer 
was, “ I have not had the opportunity.” Fourteen months thousands of men, 
women, and children suffered on the mountain sides and prairies, and two more 
months have gone since we called off the strike as a result of President Wilson’s 
proposal, and yet he has not had the opportunity for a personal investigation. 
His excuse for his lack of knowledge and his failures is that he is “ too busy.” 
What is his business? He explained it by stating that “I spend a large part 
of my time in directing, with others, the various foundations which my father 
lias established ami in giving time to questions of investment.” I beg you to 
contrast this attitude with that of Henry Ford, u man who has built up his tre¬ 
mendous business with his own hands, and who follows every detail in its huge 
ramifications, and yet who finds the time to take a deep personal interest in 
every one of the 18,000 workers in his employ. 

In reply to this, he spoke of the rich returns given by Ford business ns com¬ 
pared with the beggarly returns of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. He com¬ 
plained that his father had only received .$371,000 in all of his stock, which was 
hut a 3} (}) per cent interest on the cash investment. It was only under 
questioning that he confessed that his father had received $8,889,000 from hts 
bonds; that the assets of the company were $23,000,000 in excess of liabilities; 
and that this item did not take in an appreciation in property vnlues of some 
$19,000,000. Nor did lie mention the vast holdings that the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co. refuses to develop, keeping it idle while the population increase adds 
to its value. 

Let me say to you in this connection—and I have spent a large part of my 
life in direct contact with the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.—that whatever appear¬ 
ance of poverty clings to the company is not due to anything but its own stupid 
and corrupt policy. Had it taken the money it has spent in controlling officials 
and tiie electorate, in purchasing machine guns, the employment of gunmen, and 
in crushing the aspirations of human beings and spent it in wages and the im¬ 
provement of working conditions they would have hail rich returns in increased 
productivity. Henry Ford’s lf> per eent wage Increase, it will he noted, was 
followed by a 30 per eent increase in efficiency. 

These, Messrs. Commissioners—this record of indifference respecting human 
life and human happiness—are vital causes of industrial discontent. An employer 
who Is never seen, and whose power over us Is handed down from man to man 
until there is a chain that no Individual can climb; our lives and our liberties 
passed over as a birthday gift or by will; our energies and futures capitalized 
by financiers in dlsta'nt cities; our conditions of labor held of less account than 
dividends; our masters too often men who have never seen us, who care noth¬ 
ing for us, and will not, or can not, hear the cry of our despair. 

There Is another cause of industrial discontent., and tills, too, flows from a 
Rockefeller source. This is the skillful attempt that is being made to substi¬ 
tute philanthropy for justice. There is not one of these foundations now 
spreading their millions over the world In showy generosity that does not draw 
those millions from some form of industrial injustice. It Is not their money 
that these lords of commercialized virtue are spending, but the withheld wages 
of the American working class. 

I sat in this room and heard Mr. Rockefeller read the list of activities that 
his foundation felt calculated “to promote tho well-being of mankind”—an 
international health commission to extend to foreign countries and peoples the 
work of eradicating the hookworm, ten millions for the bureau of municipal 
research, a retreat for migratory birds in Louisiana, $100,000 for the American 
Academy in Rome, the promotion of medical education and health In China, 
thirty-four millions for the University of Chicago, one million for the Belgians, 
$20,000 a year for widows’ pensions in New York, the Investigation of vice con¬ 
ditions in Europe, and thirty-four millions for a general education board. A 
wave of horror swept over me during tiiat reading, and I say to you that that 
same wave is now rushing over the entire working class in the United States. 
Health for China, a refuge for birds, food for the Belgians, pensions for New 
York widows, university training for the elect, and never a thought or a dollar 
for the many thousand of men, women, and children who starved In Colorado, 
for the widows robbed of husbands, children of their fathers, by law-violating 
conditions In the mines, or for the glaring illiteracy of the coal camps. There 
are thousands of ilr. Rockefeller's ex-employees in Colorado to-day who wish 
to God that they were in Belgium to be fed or birds to be cared for tenderly. 
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As If this .were not enough, labor Is now Informed that this foundation has 
appropriated $1,000,000 for the purpose of doing what this coinutisslon was 
appointed to do. An industrial-relations division has been formed to bad out 
why we are discontented. Who, let it be asked, are the directors of this founda¬ 
tion out of which comes this investigation? The two Rockefellers; tlielr pro¬ 
fessional advisers, Murphy, Gates, Green, and Heydt; their secretaries, Flexner 
and Rose, on the Rockefeller pay roll; and three others, Eliot, Hepburn, and 
Judson, who furnish an outward appearance of independence. The same con¬ 
trol that has directed the affairs of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., the same 
voice that declared through young Rockefeller that, the defeat of the union in 
Colorado was a great American principle, for which he was willing to sacrifice 
Ids money and the lives of his workers; and they ask the laboring class to be¬ 
lieve that what they feel as coal-company directors they will not feel as 
directors of the foundation. 

And who Is the man chosen to conduct this million-dollar investigation into 
Industrial unrest? One Mackenzie King, an alien, whose contribution to the 
industrial problem is a law' that prescribes a jail sentence for tiie worker who 
dares to lay down bis tools. If labor had any doubt as to bis real intent, flint 
doubt was removed by the letter read at this hen rig. Under date of August 0, 
101.4, Mackenzie King wrote to John D. Rockefeller, jr„ as follows: 

"It will not be long, however, before the Inevitable effects of the European 
war on American labor conditions are certain to make themselves felt, and, 
once this becomes apparent, the unions will have to revise considerably some 
of their present policies. Looking at the ultimate rather than the immediate 
effect, there is, speaking generally, going to be a large amount of unemployment 
ns a consequence of the war; in certain industries It is going to lie easy for 
employers to find all tiie labor they desire, and unions will lie confronted with 
a new problem. Here, it seems to me, lies a possible avenue of approach toward 
restoring normal conditions ill Colorado.” 

The same thought was stated tiy President Weiborn in a letter to Director 
MeOIement when he expressed pleasure over a 2-foot fall of snow in Colorado, 
exclaiming, “This ought to make a good many of the strikers who are living 
in tents provided by the organization to seek the comfortable bouses and em¬ 
ployment at the mines.” 

Even were the source of the investigation less objectionable, what bearing 
can it possibly have on existing conditions? Mr. Rockefeller himself admitted 
that the Mackenzie King investigation will probably take many years. What is 
labor to do in the meantime? Wlint is Colorado going to do? In response to 


this, Sir. Rockefeller sa.\s that " the problem now is for all concerned to de¬ 
velop increasing good will.” Labor lias been crushed by machine guns and 
hired soldiery; men, women, and children have died; homos have been ruined 
and futures blighted; new thousands have been imported for another decade 
of exploitation ; and we are tu “ let bygones be bygones.” 

Mr. Rockefeller, sr„ is quoted as saying that God must lie brought to New 
York. In Colorado there is a suffering multitude that asks only for a little 
of tiie spirit of the Christ who died for human brotherhood. 

The causes of industrial unrest, Mr. Commissioners, are no! to bo removed 
by promises of endless investigations or by a sudden willingness to hold con¬ 
ferences. They lie in tiie treatment of free men not as chattels, to be disposed 
of by deed and will, In absentee landlord ism. in the theft ot natural resources, 
or in indifferences to the necessities and aspirations of those wlm toll in the 
dark for the benefit of those in tiie light Nor will Mr. Rockefeller's proposal 
for the election of men in coal camps meet the needs of collective bargaining. 
This Is in truth tiie shadow and not the substance, for men so elected, unless 
backed by an organization wider even than State lines will be utterly helpless 
in the hands of those who have sanctioned past grievances. 

Nothing lias been more clearly shown by your investigation than that work¬ 
ers are unable to protect themselves as individuals, but can only gain tliis pro¬ 
tection through organization in local, State, National, and international forms. 
It has been admitted by great operators that wage scales in nonunion mines, 
ns well as the working conditions, are based upon the wages and conditions 
won by the efforts of organized labor. 

In theory, at least, Mr. Rockefeller agrees to the principle of unionism. All 
that remain’s is to give his theory purpose and effect, something that can not 
be done by simple expressions of good will or a suddenly expressed desire for 

meetings. 
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The United Mine Workers o£ America Is the one organization that represents 
labor in this great Industry. It has been In existence for 25 years. It has a 
present membership of more than 400,000 nad enjoys contractual relations 
with employers in 17 States. It has kept these contracts Inviolate. 

With these facts held clearly in mind, I insist that Mr. Rockefeller can not. 
give effect to ills new point of view except witli the cooperation of ttie United 
Mine Workers of America. By oflielal conference with the executives of this 
organization action should he taken to guarantee the enforcement of the min¬ 
ing and labor laws long violated in Colorado and the establishment of the 
principle in practice of collective bargaining. 

Press reports give great publicity to meetings that are alleged to have been 
arranged between Mr. Rockefeller and the United Mine Workers’ officials. 
Let me say on that subject that our one great desire is for lasting industrial 
peace. We rejoice that after all those years Mr. Rockefeller is at last disposed 
to consider and confer witli the workers his company officials have despised, 
ignored, and endeavored to crush. 

We welcome any and every conference, but these meetings should be official 
and purposeful, not mere social visits designal to give the utterly false impres¬ 
sion that industrial war lias had no more vital cause than a failure on Mr. 
Rockefeller's part to shake hands. So far as possible the remedies must equal 
and be as real as our great wrongs. [Applause.] 

Chairman Walsh. We must have perfect order, please. 

In your opinion, Mr. Lawson, does the machinery for securing representa¬ 
tion by tlie men in the management of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., ns out¬ 
lined by Mr. Rockefeller, and now being put into effect ill Colorado, constitute 
an effective basis for collective bargaining'; 

Mr. Lawson. No. Mr. Chairman, it does not. 

Chairman Walsh. Why not? 

Mr. Lawson. In the iirst place, under the plan as outlined by Mr. Rockefeller 
and lining put into effect by the operators in Colorado, the men are completely 
at the mercy of the operators, as much ns they ever were, for tills reason: 
Under this plan the miners have no organization behind them, they do not even 
linVe a local union organization, and the miners ill tins country to-day, without 
local unions, without State organizations, and without an international organi¬ 
zation to stand behind them in enforcing their just demands, are without power, 
and I say again, entirely at the mercy of the employers. 

Chairman Walsh. What are the essentials of collective bargaining? 

Mr. Lawson. The essentials of collective bargaining are strong unions on 
each side, with a division of power in which each side may lie represented 
properly and equally by those who are intelligent enough to bring about and 
negotiate agreements and have power enough to enforce just demands. 

Chairman Walsh. Why do you say a national organization is required? 
Why would not a Stale or even a local organization do as well? 

Sir. Lawson. Because, in tills day and age of great combinations of capi¬ 
tal—great corporations combined—labor must also put itself in a posit Ion, 
tlint when the workers arc compelled to strike against injustice, they shall have 
some way—they must have some manner of getting relief from some other 
source than among themselves, and they can not do that. Mr. Chairman, for 
the reason that if a body of men have been compelled to go on strike—working 
men, the world over, are usually within a very few days of starvation, and it 
is necessary to have this relief so that they can maintain themselves and exist 
until the employers shall grant their demands. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would review briefly the history and form of 
tlie organization of the United Mine Workers and its aims and policies? 

Mr. Lawson. The United Mine Workers of America is a democratic organi¬ 
zation—an organization formed by and witli all the miners and those who work 
in and about the mines in this country. Its purposes are. first, to protect life 
and limb and health; to raise wages to a point above the standard cost of 
living, or placed above the cost of living; to care for the sick, to bury the dead; 
to help assist the orphans and ttie widows; to bring about better working con¬ 
ditions and more sanitary conditions, and to give the child of every man an 
equal opportunity for an equal education. 

Chairman Walsh. IIovv many members are there in the organization? 

Mr. Lawson. The United Mine Workers have an organization of something 
over 400,000 members. 

Chairman Walsh. Can you mention how many States of the Union it ope¬ 
rates in? 
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Mr. Lawson, The mine workers’ organization operates in about 20‘Stales. 

Chairman Walsh. What has been the influence of the organization as to 
moral, social, and economic condition of its members and of the community in 
which they live? 

Mr. Lawson. The effect on the communities has been great. Mr. Chairman. 
Where there is organization the men have the right and full freedom of enjoying 
their religious, social, political, and industrial freedom. In places where there 
is no organization this, so far as my observation goes, and speaking for Colo¬ 
rado, does not exist. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the attitude of the coal operators in the Stales 
where mine workers are under contract with your organization? 

Mr. Lawson. The attitude of the operators in the States vhere our organiza¬ 
tion has contracts lias been friendly. They get together and negotiate wage 
agreements for, say, a period of two years at a time, and during that period 
there is always, or very nearly always, a period of industrial peace. Mr. 
Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. \\ hat is the policy of this organization toward strikes? 

Mr. Lawson. The policy of ike United Mine Workers of Anieriru is that 
strikes shall only be used as a last resort—not until every other means of 
effecting a settlement has failed will or can there be any strike. 

(Minimum Walsh. Does jour organization seek written contracts with the 
employers? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your reason for doing that? 

Mr. Law t son. There are several reasons. In the first place, it gives a sta¬ 
bility to tbe industry; it gives the operators a chance to make contracts, and 
they know that for the period of that contract there is not going to be any 
strikes. And there is another reason; In the coal mines the work is mostly 
contract, and the worker is paid so much a ton or so much a yard, as the case 
limy he, and therefore it is necessary to stipulate exactly what each kind of 
work is going to he paid, so the men nm> know and have an understanding. 

Chairman Wai.su. Will you please tell the commission, Air. Lawson, what 
has been your practical experience in mining outside of your activity as an 
oflieer of the Aline Workers’ organization? 

Mr. Lawson. My experience, Air. Chairman, has been perhaps somewhat 
•varied. I have worked in a number of different Slates and under a good 
many different kinds of conditions. I commenced working in or around the 
coal mines when I was 8 years of age: I worked in the anthracite breakers in 
Pennsylvania at that time. 

Chairman Walsh. Where were you horn? 

Air. Lawson. I was born in Pennsylvania, in Schuylkill County. 

Chairman Walsh. Was your father an American citizen? 

Air. Lawson. Yes, sir; and a coal mimr formerly. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your nationality? 

Air. Lawson. M.v parents are Scotch. 

Chairman Walsh. Proceed: you say you commenced in the mines as a 
breaker boy when you were 8 years old? 

All*. Lawson. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Following that condition, give your actual experience as 
a miner. 

Air. Lawson. I worked the mines of Pennsylvania, and after I grew up I 
went West. I went out first to Oregon and worked there a while prosiiecting 
in coal and returned from there to Colorado, or. rather, to Wyoming, ami 
worked in Rock Springs. Wyo., in the mines there, and then went to Colorado 
and worked in the mines of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. and other companies 
in the State mostly since that time. 

My experience as a coal miner has been varied on account of the many dif¬ 
ferent conditions that surround a coal miner’s life. 

The dangers that men are confronted with is one of the things that I feel 
a great many people do not take into consideration. I feel—in fact. I know, 
that the corporations which have no close contact with their employees never 
can realize, never can understand, what the men undertake in their behalf or 
what dangers they go through in working for the companies. I want to cite one 
little incident that occurred in my experience in Colorado, which occurred at 
New Castle, In one of the mines of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. This mine 
was known to be ope of the most gaseous mines in the country, a mine the dust 
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of which'was very highly explosive. This mine had a vein of coal about 60 feet 
thick. It was worked on what we call—It was a pitching vein, by the way. 
Chairman Walsh. What Is a pitching vein? 

Mr. Lawson. This vein of coal pitched at an angle of about 55°. 

Chairman Walsh. Proceed. 


Mr. Lawson. This mine took five, and, ns I stated, It was commonly known 
to be full of gas, or made a great deal of gas, and the dust was highly explo¬ 
sive. The mine took lire, and the men employed at that mine, although they 
knew this character of the mine, stayed In the mine until just a short time 
before the fire Anally came in contact with the gas and blew the mine up; in 
fact, almost literally blew It to pieces—that is, the entry In which they were 
working. Every one of the men, and I want to speak for the other men there 
at work and not for myself—all of the men remained there, notwithstanding 
all those dangers and notwithstanding the hardships existing, notwithstand¬ 
ing the bad air. caused by the smoke. The entries were full of smoke and 
occasionally a great flame would go down the entries. Two or three of the 
men were burned in this manner, but they stayed there uncomplainingly until 
it was decided that the mine could not be saved and that the only thing to do 
was to get out of the mine and fill it with water, which was done. But before 
the water managed to reach Hie fire, the gas and fire got together, and the 
explosion occurred. This, Mr. Chairman, with a great many experiences which 
I will not take the time to relate, is the life of a coal miner. Those are some 
of the hardships the men undergo, and those are some of the things his family 
must continually hear in mind while he is working in the mine. 

Chairman Walsh, tn the pamphlet which has been introduced In evidence 
here, entitled “ Facts In Regard to the Colorado Situation,” it is noted that at 
page 40 there is a criticism of what is known in the coal Industry as the 
“check-off system." and it is mentioned as being obnoxious and tyrannical. 
Wlmt Is the check-off system? 

Mr. Lawson. Wlmt is commonly called the check-off system, Mr. Chairman, 
is the checking off of the union dues by the clerk of the company, who Is given 
the amount of dues to he checked olf by the secretary of the local union. This 
is turned in at the end of every pay period, for illustration; and the clerk 
simply deducts from the pay of each and every man who tolls in nr about the 
mines or belongs to the union the amount of the dues or assessments charged 
against him. I want to say in connection with this, that the check off lias re¬ 
ceived a great deal of criticism from the operators and has been held up to 
ridicule and to the scorn of the public all over the land, and I want to say 
that in my almost 3G years’ experience in or about the coal mines the oper¬ 
ators themselves have employed constantly the use of the check-off system. It 
was they who inaugurated this system, because they took off from the pay of 
every man. without his consent; and I want to say tn connection with the 
checking off of dues, that the dues are cheeked off after the men have given 
their consent to have them checked off, after they have given in many instances 
a written order to the company to have their dues checked off; hut the oper¬ 
ators arbitrarily take away from the men their rent, for instance, their store, 
their board; they check off for the company doctor; they check off for tools, 
for t<«)l sharpening, for powder, fuse, caps, coal, and for oil and things of that 
kind, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there any difference, so far as the experience of the 
individual miner is concerned, who seeks employment in the coal camps of 
southern Colorado, where unions exist and where they do not exist? And, 
if so, state what those differences are. 

Mr. Lawson. Yes, Mr. Chairman, there is a good deal of difference. The 
fact of the matter Is, I think the difference might be summed up by saying 
that in union camps men who seek work spend just so much time In locating 
a place where men are needed. In the nonunion camps, as a rule, it might 
properly he termed an experiment. For illustration, let us assume that a 
single man should be in one of the southern field camps In our State and was 
seeking work; let us assume that lie may be given a job. There is no organi¬ 
zation ; there is no one there to advise him as to what the conditions are, be¬ 
cause the men who have worked in the mines there realize that If they are 
found talking to any one to the extent of explaining what the conditions are 
or telling of any grievances that may exist In the camp, those men realize 
they can not remain in that camp and work. This man may go there and get 
a job. If he Is a man that has a lot of backbone and is not afraid of the boss, 
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he might ask the boss what he pays a ton for his coni; he might ask the boss 
of the yard for his yardage; he might nsk If he Is paid for dead work. 

Chairman Walsh. Whnt Is dead work? 

Mr, Lawson. Dead work Is a thing that comes in during a contractor’s expe¬ 
rience. For illustration, many veins of coal have impurities between the coal, 
such as dirt, rock, sulphur, or bone. Many' veins of coal have a soft bottom, 
which continually comes up with the coal, also some have a soft, or what we 
call a rotten top, which comes down with the coal when the coal is shot down. 
Those are some of the dead work that the miners are confronted with. If this 
man should ask those tilings tie might lie told the wages paid; lie might he told, 
and as a rule is told, that the company docs riot pay for dead work except In 
specific or particular cases. That is no way for him to find out. Then, when 
he gets to work, he goes into the mine, and the conditions may not lie what 
he had hoped they would be, the wages may not be what he believed lie would 
get, the deductions may he greater, and because of (lie fact that tiiere is no 
checkweighman in the tipple lie may he greatly surprised to find that his car 
which may have had 2 tons of coal on it nuiy only have a ton and a half when 
11 gets out of the tipple. This and other things, such as having a place 
without good air, having a place that has water in it, or any other bad condi¬ 
tion. If this man went to the boss and complained about those tilings he 
might say, “Tills is the best I can do for you, and you will have to accept 
this." If he goes about among the workmen and talks of the bad conditions 
and of having those conditions made better and having the air carried to the 
vein, for instance, as described in the mine law, or if he asks about or insists 
upon being paid for dead work, or similar hardship or timber, he is told that 
if he does run like it he can go down the canyon. This man may not have 
enough money to leave this place and go somewhere else to seek a Job. As I 
slated, he has come there actually broke, and after working there 30 days 
finds himself in no better condition than he was when lie went tiiere, and in 
no condition to quit. If he goes to a camp that Is unionized he has his transfer 
card with him, and that, Mr. Chairman, is his recommendation and his cre¬ 
dential. It shows where he came from, whether he was a coal miner or not, 
and it shows something about his experience. It guarantees, if he goes into a 
union camp, that lie is going among friends, and lie can freely nsk questions 
as to whether the mine is safe to work in and what the conditions are, and 
he can safely ask all about those things. But lie can not open his mouth about 
them in a nonunion camp, because if he does lit?is toid, “it is down the canyon 
for you.” 

If tills man should happen to he a married man and have a largo family, he 
perhaps works in (lie mine under those conditions in the hope that day after 
day something will improve—conditions will improve rather—or that he may 
get a better place, or that lie may stive enough money or borrow enough, as 
the case may he, to move Ills family into tills camp. After lie gets his family 
into the cainp lie is compelled to live under those conditions and compelled to 
keep his mouth shut, because there is no union tiiere, or he is under the 
necessity of being compelled to leave that camp and seek work elsewhere and 
leave his family in the camp behind him with the full knowledge that the 
company owns the house, and it is only a matter perhaps of 10 days when his 
family will be compelled to move from the house and from the property of the 


company. 

Chairman YVat.sh. YVliat have you to say as to the suggested necessity in 
closed coal camps of the coal companies controlling the schools, churches, 
saloons, houses, lands, town officials, the company stores, because of the diffi¬ 
culty of getting outside capital Interested in those things? 

Mr. Lawson. There Is no more reason or real justification in a coal company 
owning and controlling a closed camp, and till those things therein, any more 
than there Is in one man owning and controlling the city of New York. Let me 
say this: It Is true that sometimes, because of the isolated position of the 
coal where mines are opened and operated, that the company must of necessity 
build some houses, build homes for the men who are going to come there and 
live, build boarding houses and things of that character; hut there Is no neces¬ 
sity for that company or corporation forever owning those things, Mr. Chairman. 
The question has been raised, I have heard it discussed before this commission 
on several occasions, to the effect that it Is absolutely necessary that the com¬ 
pany should own those homes and keep them, and that the miners would not 


want to buy a house in a coal camp. 

Let me ask why not. They say n man would not want to buy property where 
he did not have a permanent Job. Let me ask, Mr. Chairman, where is there a 
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workman in tliese United States wlio is permanent. His Job is from day to day, 
just the same lu a coal camp as eisewliere. I know the mines In Colorado! 
They have been working ever since I first went to tiiat State. And when I 
happened to be in Pennsylvania a few weeks ago I passed near by a coal 
mine—it is the Alaska breaker, to make it specific, located in Alaska, in 
Northumberland County—that I worked at myself 35 years ago. Now, I don’t 
see any reason why a man should not hate a right to own his own home, the 
right to buy his own home', even if the company did build it. If a man were 
able to buy his own home he could luvest the few dollars he would be able to 
sate, if he could save any, lu purchasing that home in the place of paying 
rent. In a few years, if he stayed there, lie will pay for that home, whereas, 
otherwise lie would have to pay out nearly as much for rent. Let us assume 
lie was not able to continue work In this particular mine, that for any rea¬ 
son, whether he is discharged or quits of his owu volition, or for any other 
reason—why he could sell that home to some oue else, or he could rent the 
home to some one else. I don't see any reason why lie could not owu the 
home us well ns the company. 

Now, so far as the store is concerned, I will agree that it is a difficult ques¬ 
tion to answer. Perhaps as a matter of convenience to the employees and to 
the company, too. the company should start out and establish a company store 
in the camp; but there Is one tiling, Mr. Chairman, in connection with that 
that I want to say, that the millers of Colorado have no objections to any 
company establishing a store in any camp so long as they leave the gate open 
for men to come in from the outside to sell their goods to them, or so long 
us they leave their gale open for their employees to go elsewhere and spend 
their money in the purchase of the necessities of life as they choose, and where 
thy see fit. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Isn't that done? 

Mr. Lawson. It is not, Mr. Chairman. It lias not been done in the closed 
camps in Colorado. There are other things in connection with that mutter. 
You take, for illustration, the doctor question. There is another question 
that has aggravated the miners of Colorado for a great many years. Why 
should men who are willing to pay, and who tlo pay their money for a doctor 
to take care of themselves or their families, why should they be compelled to 
take the choice of some company olliciul who lias not the interest in their 
family that they must lane themselves, Why should they employ a man 
and have, say, .TOO or 300 men or 200 men pay this limn a dollar a month, and 
then pay the follow perhaps $75 or .$100 a month for the services rendered to 
the men? Why should they have a right to select their own doctor? Why 
should they not have the right to see who it will be that will enter their home, 
perlmps when they are at work in tlie mine, to look after the welfare, so far 
as the practice of five physician is concerned, of their families and their babies. 
I say, Mr, Chairman, of all the things—all the wrongs that have been done, 
that the minors of Colorado have suffered, that 1ms been one of the grievances 
that they have been justified in complaining against. They should have a 
right to select their own doctor. 

I was going to say. further than that, (lie question of the hoarding place 
has been brought up here. It is also true that, as a mutter of convenience, the 
company has a right to build a boarding house. It Ims a right to perhaps bring 
some one in to take care of the hoarding house, but, I nsk the question, Mr. 
Chairman, lias any company or any man in this great country of ours the 
right to say that you must board there when you yourself pay the bill? I 
say they have not. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Are you familiar with coal-mine disasters and industrial 
accidents in Colorado? And also with the compensation ordinarily paid there 
for accidents and deaths? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I am more or less familiar with nearly 
every mine disaster that lias happened In Colorado since I have been there, 
and with some, through reading of them and being told about them, before 
I went there. I shall not enumerate the number or particular accidents in the 
coal mines of Colorado except to say that in no place in the world, in the coal¬ 
mining industry, have there been so many and so great terrible coal-mine ex¬ 
plosions and disasters as we have had in Colorado. Men—speaking as I was 
a while ago of camps that are dosed mid where no organization can exist— 
the men have no opportunity, without Jeopardizing the job. of insisting that the 
conditions must be remedied if they are wrong; and notwithstanding that we 
have had coal-mining laws on our statute books, not perhaps the best law, 
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for a great many years; but there has been a coal-mining law* on our statutes 
for about 25 years. Notwithstanding that fact, year after year has seen the 
coal mines of Colorado the scene of the greatest explosions and disasters, the 
greatest loss of life, of any place in the world. Men can nor, as they would in 
a union camp, even iind l'aull, or they can not. as they would in a union camp, 
notify the mining inspector of the conditions that exist there without jeopardiz¬ 
ing their positions. 

Now, so far as compensation is concerned for death or injury, I think 
again that Colorado leads the world in the lack of compensation paid.to these 
people who have lost .their lives in the mines through explosions, accidents, and 
so forth. I would like, Mr. Chairman, to just read hrictiy the amount of money, 
amount of compensation paid to the miners of Colorado for the year 1912, or to 
those who were left after them. I will just state that this amount was paid, or 
assumed that this amount was paid only to the families or the dependents of 
those who have been killed, and I will not say anything about tire 35-1 miners who 
have been injured in the mines, but speak of the 310 cases where the men have 
been killed. They were paid—but I want to say furl her in this connection, the 
mine inspector's report from which 1 read this or copy it stales that there are 
still some claims pending that he was not aide to get. I want to he as fair as 
I can in the matter, so as not to leave* a wrong impression; but 1 think most of 
us can easily understand just about bow much may bo still pending in the State 
of Colorado. There was paid in the year 3013 $33,503.03 for compensation to 
those who were killed and injured. 

Commissioner O'Connell. There were 110 men killed. 

Mr. Lawson. Yes. sir. 

Commissioner O'Connell. And in the case of those 110 men- 

Mr. Law;,son (interrupting). No; that b the case of the 110 killed and 354 
injured, but basing it just on those that were killed, I think jou will find that 
it figures out something like $350. to per man killed in the mines of Colorado. 
TImt, Mr. Chairman, is the amount of compensation paid to those people ami 
their dependents. 1 would like to read briefly tin* report on a few of the ac¬ 
cidents. 

Chairman Walsh. What is it you are proposing to read now? 

Mr. Lawson. .Hmt tin* names and tin* reports of accidents where men were 
killed; just a very brief few names, Mr. Chairman; I think 0 altogether, or 
probably 10. 

Chairman Walsh. Go ahead then. 

Mr. Law'son. Perfecto Clark. Mexican; this was January 2; car oiler on 
tipple; age, 17; was killed by having his arm torn off; was caught in gear 
wheel at the Pelagua mine, operated by the Vietor-American Fuel Co., in Los 
Animas County. 

January 3: James Raley, American: miner; age, 52; married; eight chil¬ 
dren; was killed by a fall of coal in the South Canyon mine, operated by 1 lie 
South Canyon Coal Co., in Garfield County. 

January 3: William Sneddon. Scotch miner; age, 55; married; two children; 
and Andrew’ Sneddon, Scotch minor; age. 1(5; were killed by fall of coal at the 
Reliance mine, operated by the Alliance Coal Co., in Huerfano County. 

January 10: Joe Mohora; night pump man; age, 45; married; five children; 
was electrocuted by coming in contact with live wire at the Royal mine, oper¬ 
ated by the Royal Fuel Co., in Las Animas County. 

Chairman Walsh. What year was that? 

Mr. Lawson. In 3913. 

April 15: Narso T)ami, an Italian; miner: age, 37; married; the children; 
was killed by fall of roof at the Pimicle mine, operated by the Routt County 
Fuel Co., in Routt County. 

April 22: Alegro Romnolns. Mexican; miner; age, 2S; married: .three chil¬ 
dren; was injured by fall of rock at the Morley mine, operated by the Colo¬ 
rado Fuel & Iron Co.,' in Las Animas County; died April 23. 

May 3: Mike Streenar, English: miner; age, 57; married; six children; 
was killed by fall of rock at the Williamsville mine, operated by the Thomas 
Coal Co. 

Chairman Walsh. At this point the hearing will stand adjourned until to¬ 
morrow morning at 10 o’clock. Please resume the stand to-morrow morning 
at 10 o’clock. 

(Thereupon at 4.30 o'clock p. in. of Friday, January 29, 1915, an adjourn¬ 
ment was taken until 10 o’clock of Saturday, January 30, 1915, at the same 
place.) 

X 











